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LIEGE,  foTmeTly  a  biiliopric  of  Gcnnuiy,  in  tlie 
circle  of  Weatphalia ;  boanded  to  the  north  bj 
Brabuit,  to  tbe  soutfa  bj  Champagne  and  Lnxembai^, 
to  the  east  by  LinburK  and  Julien,  and  to  the  mat  by 
Brabant,  Namiir,  and  Hainault.  It  is  very  nnequal 
both  in  length  and  brrad^ ;  the  fonner  being  in  some 
places  above  po  mites,  in  others  not  half  bo  moch ;  and 
Ibe  latter  in  some  places  45,  in  others  hardly  25.  The- 
Bu'liere  is  Tery  temperate;  and  die  soil  frnitfnl  in 
earn,  wine,  wood,  and  pasture.  Here  aUo  are  mioeS' 
of  lead  and  iron,  pits  of  coal,  qnarnes  nf  maible  and 
■tone,  and  some  celebrated  mineral  watera,  aa  those- 
of  Spa  and  Ghau-fbntaine.  The  principal  tiveis  art, 
the  Macs  and  Sanibre.  Hie  manafactnrcfl  and  eoro- 
niodities  of  the  coontry  are  chiefly  beer,  arms,  nwla, 
serge;  leather,  with  the  products  we  have  just  men-' 
tiooed.  The  states  of  the  bishopric  are  composeil  of 
three  bodies :  the  Gnt  is  the  chapter  vS  Liese ;  the 
second,  Ae  nobility  of  the  connti7 ;  and  the  tfaprd,  th« 
deputies  of  the  capital  and  the  other  towns.  Tlie 
tiiree  estates  are  seldom  called  together,  eiccept  to 
raise  taxes  for  Ae  serriee  of  the  province,  or  upon 
some  particnlar  emergency ;  bnt  tiiere  is  a  committee 
of  the. states,  who  meet  thrice  a-week,  and  in  time  of 
war  daity.  They  are  always  abont  the  pnnee-bishop, 
to  make  remonstrances,  and  demand  the  redress  of 
grievances,  '^e  bisfaopr  is  spiritual  and  temporal  lord 
of  the  whole  country ;  but,  as  bishop,  is  suoragan  to 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  He  styles  himself,  bu  tf» 
grace  of  God,  ^itAop  andprijice  of  Liege,  duke  f^Bouit-- 
Ion,  marifuU  of  Franc  fimmnt,  count  c^Loots,  Hoom,  4*-' 
Hh  arni9  for  Liege  are,  b  [nllar  ai^^t,  on  a  pedestal 
of  the  same,  with  a  crown  or,  !n  a  field  ruby.  In  the 
mstricula  he  was  formerly  rated  at  jO  horse  and  173 
.foot;  or  1280  florins  monthly,  in  tien  of  them,  but 
now  only  at  826.  An  abatement  of  one-third  Las  also 
been  granted  of  the  ancient  assessment  to  the  chambei^ 
court,  which  was  360  rix-dollars  6iTkruitzers  for  each 
term.  Here  are  several  colleges  which  sit  at  Liege,  for 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  decision  of 
causes,  civil, '  criminal,  spiritual,  and  feudal,  and  of 
such  also  aa  relate  to  the  finances.  The  chapter  con- 
sists of  60  perions,  who  miut  either  prove  their  nobility 
for  four  genenuions,  both  by  father  and  mother,  be- 
fore they  can  be  admitted ;  or,  if  they  cannot  do  that, 
most  at  least  -have  been  doctors  -  or  licentiates  of  divi- 
nity for  seven  yean,  or,  of  law,  for  five  years,  in  some 
faiTKHis  univeisttr.  The  btslumic  isverv  popolona 
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and  eztcnuve,  containing  1500  pariskei,  in  wliidi  an  -  licfs, 
24  walled  towns,  besides  others,  52  baranies,  bcsidns'—    ^  •:  t 
eooBties    and    seignDiies,    17   abbayi   ftr    men,   wba 
must  be  all  g^tlcnen,   ami  11  £sr  ImUm,  «xcliui¥ft 
of  others. 

Liege,  the  capital  rf  the  UdK^o.of  the  sanw 
name,  stands  upon  the  Maes,  in  a  fine  valley  snr- 
ronnded  with  woods  and  hills,  being  a  free  impoisl 
city,  and  one  of  the  largest  andmostemiBentin  Eorope. 
Iliough  it  ia  100  miles  from  the  sea  by  water,  tbo 
Maes  is  navigable  up  to  it.  tin  city  Ms  16  gates  ; 
17  bridges,  some  of-thnn  veiy  handsoiRCi  154  si 
many  at  them  straight  .and  brood }  a  fine  ept 
pfrface  ;  a  vwy  Urge  stately  cathedral,  in  whwli,  E 
sides  ive  gr«at  silver  coflsis  fvU  of  relics,  are  sew^ral 
silver  statnes  of  taints,  aod  a  St  George  on  horseback 
of  massy  gold,  presented  to  tbe  catbetual  by  Cbariee 
the  Bold,  by  way  of  atoosmsBt  fiv  nsiDg  ^  inhabi- 
tants emelly  in  tbe  year  1468.  Of  the  ouer  oburcbsar 
that  of  St  Paul  is  tbe  most  reKarkable,  both  for  iu 
stnicture  and  fine  ontameota  in  painting  and  marbles 
Tbe  city  is  well  fortified,  aad  there  are  also  two 
eastles  on  tbe  motmtain  ^  the  Holy  Walbnrg  for  its 
defence.  Besides  a  great  nntnber  of  other  convents  of 
both  sexes,  hM«  is  a  college  of  English  Jesuits,  found- 
ed in  the  year  1616,  and  a  fine  nunnery  of  Eu^iiJi 
ladies.  Indeed,  churches,  convents,  and  other  reli- 
gious  foundations,  take  <  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 
^e  reader,  therefore,  no  donbt,  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  a  most  blessed,  hidy,  and  happy 
city.  But  however  it  may  fare  with  the  profane,  ud- 
faallowed  laity,  it  is  certainly  tbe  paradise  of  priests,- 
as  it  is  expressly  called,  by  way  of  cnuneace.  It  is 
divided  into  the  c^d  and  new,  or  tbe  n^er  aod  lower  ; 
and  the  latter  again  into  the  island,  and  the  quarter 
beyond  the  Maes,  The  houses  are  high,  and  built 
of  bloish  marble.  In  tbe  town  and  suburbs  «rB  1% 
public  places  or  squares,  lo  hospitals,  a  beguin-bonse, 
and  two  fine  quays,  Ranted  with  several  rows  of  trees, 
for  tbe  bur^rs  to  take  4be  air ;  but  a  great  part  of 
that  within  tbe.walls  is  taken  ap  with  orcbsi^  and 
vineyards.  Hie  manufactures  of  this  city  are  arms, 
nails,  leather,  serge,  and  beer.  In  St  William^s  eon- 
vent,  without  tbe  city,  is  the  torab  of  the  famous  Ei^ 
tish  traveller  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  with  an  inscrip- 
tien  in  barbarous  Freneb,  requesting  those  who  read  it 
to  pray  for  his  soul.  Near  it  are  kept  the  saddle, 
spurs,  &&d  kliife,  that  be  made  nae  of  in  his  travels. 
A  t  After 
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Urge.  Aflcr  Lu^iDg  seen  most  of  thf  cities  of  any  note  in  the 
— v— ^  world,  he  made  cboice  of  tbis  to  spend  the  eve  of  his 
life  in.  A  little  way  from  the  cit;,  oa  the  other  side 
of  the  Mks,  stands  the  episcopal  palace  of  Seraing,  in 
irbich  the  bishops  generally  reside  during  the  aumnicr. 
The  population  is  estioiated  at  80,000.  N.  Lat.  50. 
36>  £•  Long.  5.  40. 

Some  disturbanoes  took,  place  here  in  the  year  1 789, 
in  consequence  of  certain  disputes  that  bad  arisen  be- 
tween the  prince-bishop  and  the  inhabitants.  The  lat- 
ter having  demanded  certain  privileges,  which  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  grant,  thej  took  i|p  arms,  and  coiO' 
pelled  him  and  his  chapter  to  comply  with  their  re- 
€(Dest.  The  prince,  together  with  many  of  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  citizens,  alarmed  by  tbis  commotion,  and 
dreading  the  consequences  of  popular  fury,  which  when 
«Dce  roused  seldom  knows  any  bounds,  sought  safety  bj 
a  Toluntary  exile.  They  then  appealed  to  the  imperiij 
chamber }  and  this  tribunal,  instead  of  acting  the  part 
«f  arbiter,  decided  as  a  sovereif^,  and  ordered  the  cir- 
cles of  tlie  Lower  Bkii»  aad  ^\  est^ialia  to  execute  tbe 
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The  king  of  Prussia,  at  whose  court  one  of  the  chiefs 
•f  the  insurrection  had  resided,  and  who  wished  to  gain 
a  p*rty  at  Liege,  bec^ne  mediator ;  and  seemed  to 
£svour  tbe  Liegeais,  many  of  whose  ctainu  were  just, 
thotig^  tliey  attempted  to  enforce  them  hy  violence 
and  the  most  illegal  steps.  Intoxicated  with  this  pro- 
tection, tbe  people  of  Liege  treated  the  remoustranoes 
of  their  bishop,  tbe  decrees  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
and  the  resolutions  of  tbe  directory  of  the  two  circles, 
trith  tbe  utmost  contempt ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as 
even  le  dethrone  their  prince,  by  appointing  a  regent 
in  tbe  person  of  a  French  prelate.  The  electoral  col- 
■  lege  having  deliberated  on  tbe  best  means  of  putting 
mn  end  to  these  ilisturbanccs,  its  propositions,  though 
Modified  by  M.  Dohm  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary, 
made  tbe  insurgents  break  out  into  open  sedition.  De- 
luded by  their  leaders,  tbey  gave  themselves  up  every 
day  to  new  excesses}  the  efiects  of  tbe  citizens  were 
eipoMi)  to  pillage,  and  their  persons  to  insult.  Ilie 
king  of  Prussia,  wbo  was  desiraus  to  bring  mattent  to 
an  accommodation,  and  not  to  instigate  the  Ltegeois  to 
liecome  independent,  finding  that  the  efforts  of  his 
minister  were  not  attended  with  the  desired  success, 
neemed  unwilling  to  interfere  any  &rtber  in  an  affair 
which  might  have  led  him  into  a  quarrel  with  the  em- 
pire. Tbe  executive  troopa,  at  tlw  same  time,  re- 
mained almost  in  a  state  of  inactivity;  and  seemed  ra- 
ther to  guard  the  frontiers  of  this  petty  state,  than  la 
make  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Neither 
this  cneduct,  however,  nor  the  exhortations  of  Pmssia, 
added  to  tbe  moral  certainty  of  their  being  saon  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  tbair  arms,  made  any  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  maleoontents.  Tbey  declared  openly, 
in  the  face  of  all  Ennpe,  that  they  would  either  ctm- 
quer  or  die}  and  tbey  persisted  in  tliis  reulutioo,  while 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  tlw  public  revenues, 
were  going  daHy  to  decay. 

■  Having  at  length  openly  attacked  tbe  executiva 
tmxn  witbont  the  territoiics  of  their  city,  tbe  empermr 
could  no  longer  remaiii  an  indifferent  spectator.  It 
was  BOW  fidl  time  to  put  a  period  to  that  madness  to 
which  tbe  people  had  abandoned  themselves;  and  to 
atcomplisb  this  in  aa  tHvctml  Bianncr,  tbe  imperial 


chamber  at  Wclzbr  requeaird  the  emperor,  as  a  nwm- 
ber  of  tbe  ancient  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  execute  its  I 
orders  respecting  this  object.  Inconsequence  of  this 
measure.  Baron  Alvinzi,  wlio  commanded  a  body  of  J 
Austrians  cantoned  in  Limburg  and  the  confines  of 
Brabant,  notified,  by  order  of  Marshal  Bender,  to 
tbe  states  and  niunioipality  oi  liege,  that  tbe  cm- 
pe'ior  intended  txi  send  troops  into  tbcir  city  and  ter- 
ritories, for  tbe  purpose  of  restoring  tranquillity  and 
good  order.  The  slates  had  already  been  informed  of 
this  resolution  by  their  arent  at  AVetzlar.  They  there- 
fore wrnte  to  Marshal  Bender,  to  assure  him  of  tbe 
respectful  confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  justics 
and  magnanimity  of  the  emperor,  and  to  request  that 
tbe  Austrian  troopa  might  enter  alone,  without  those  ot 
the  electors ;  and  that  tbey  might  be  confined  to  occu- 
py the  gates  and  the  suburbs  only.  To  this  letter, 
which  was  carried  to  Brussels  by  a  deputation  of  tbo 
states,  Manbal  Bender  returned  a  very  satisfactory  an- 
swer, relating  to  the  dispoiition  of  the  electoral  troops: 
but  Baron  Alvinu,  in  a  not*  which  he  wrote  to  tbe 
states,  insisted  among  other  articles,  that  all  tbe  citi- 
zens should  throw  down  their  arms;  that  proper  accom- 
modations should  be  prepared  for  the  officers  and  men; 
that  the  warlike  stores,  collected  for  making  resistance, 
should  be  removed ;  and  that  cockades,  and  every  other 
distinctive  mark  of  the  like  kind,  should  be  laid  aside 
before  tbe  arrival  of  the  imperial  troops.  However 
humiliating  these  preliminaries  nugbt  be,  especially 
that  of  a  general  disarming,  the  states  and  mumclpali- 
ties  acquiesced  without  tbe  least  reserve;  and  tbetr  sub- 
mission, as  sudden  as  complete,  was  communicated  to 
the  people,  with  an  exhortation  to  follow  tbeii  ex- 
ample. 

.  Notwithstanding  this  pacific  appeaiwice,  two  day* 
before  the  entrance  ef  tbe  imperial  troops,  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Liege,  flattering  themselves,  perhaps 
with  tbe  hopes  of  aseistance  &om  Fmssia,  assured  tbo 
Inhabitants  that  thty  would  remain  unabaken  in  their 
post,  aud  that  tliey  had  swmv  never  to  desert  the  cause 
in  which  tbey  were  engaged.  This,  however,  did  net 
prevent  the  Austrian  troops,  to  the  number  of  6000, 
&ora  penetrating,  without  opposition,  into  the  heart 
of  tbe  city  }  where  ihcy  occupied  every  poet ;  made 
the  citizens  lay  aside  their  arms,  uniforms,  and  cock- 
ades ;  and  in  a  single  hour,  dethroned  so  many  sovc- 
reigna  of  a  year.  IIm  greater  part  of  the  municipal 
omcers,  who  two  days  before  bad  solemnly  promised 
such  great  things,  betook  themselves  to  filgnt,  and  re- 
tired either  to  France  or  Wesel ;  while  the  ancient 
magistracy,  which  bad  been  expelled  in  the  month  of 
August  1789,  was  provisionally  reinstated  by  the  di- 
rectorial conimissioners.— The  decrees  of  the  imperial 
chamber  at  '^^'etzlar  have  since  been  executed  in  tbcir 
utmost  extent.  Tbe  ancient  magistracy  was  restored; 
and  the  prince  himself  returned.  Tbe  French  took  this 
city  in  1792,  were  driven  out  in  1793,  but  occupied  it 
again  in  1794.  From  this  time  they  retained  posses- 
sion of  It  till  1815,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

LIENTERY,  a  flux  of  the  belly,  in  which  the 
aliments  are  discharged  as  tbey  arc  swallowed,  or  very 
little  altered  either  in  colour  or  substance.  See  Medi- 
cine Index. 

LIEVENR,  JoBM  Or  Jan,  «  celebrated  paiaUr,  wat 
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2j«^ai,  Wn  at  Iicyden  in  1607.  He  diMovcred  «d  emrly  in< 
jjMto-  elinmtion  for  tbe  ftita,  and  ms  the  diitciple  fint  of  Joria 
KiwML  van  Schooten,  and  nfterwardi  of  Feter  Lutsuui.  He 
"  excelled  principally  in  painting  portntiU ;  but  he  aJso 

executed  several  historical  wihjects  with  great  luccew. 
He  came  ever  to  England,  i^re  he  resided  three 
yean,  and  punted  tbe  portraits  of  Chariea  I.  tbe  quei-n, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Krenl  of  tbe  nobili^ ;  after 
irhich  he  returned  ta  Antirerp,  where  he  met  with' 
fiill  employment  for  his  pencil.  We  have  levend 
etcliii>g«  by  this  master,  which  are  performed  in  a 
slight  but  maMerly  manner.  The  chiaro  scuro  is  very 
slulfdly  managed  in  tbem,  ao  as  to  prodoee  a  moat 
powerful  effect.  His  style  of  etching  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Rembrandt ;  but  it  is  coarser  in 
general,  and  less  finished. 

LIEOtJ-KIEOU,  or  Loo-Choo,  the  name  of  cci^ 
tain  blaods  ef  Asia,  subject  to  China ;  but  hitherto 
iittic  known  to  ffeogiaphers,  who  have  been  satisfied 
with  marking  their  existence  and  latitude  in  their 
charts.  They,  however,  form  a  considerable  empire, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  civilized,  and  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  other  Mvage  nations  disperved 
throuffhout  tbe  islands  of  Asia.  Father  Gabil,  a  Je- 
snit,  Qas  famished  us  with  some  interesting  details  re- 
apBcting  these  islanders ;  and  tbe  journals  of  the  affic«n 
who  visited  Loo-Cboo  in  181 7,  in  the  Alceste  and 
Lyra,  have  made  us  well  acquainted  with  their  maU' 
ners  and  situation.  Father  Gabil  informs  ns,  that 
the  emperor  Kang-^i  having  resolved,  in  1719,  to 
■end  an  ambassador  to  the  kmg  of  Licou-lueou,  chose 
for  this  purpose  one  of  the  great  docton  of  tl>e  em. 
piK,  named  Supaa-Kaang,  Tlis  leaned  man  depart- 
ed  from  China  in  1719,  and  returned  to  Peking  in 
1720,  where,  in  tbe  year  fbllawing,  he  caused  a  rela- 
tion of  his  TojuB  to  be  published  in  two  volumes.  It 
is  in  the  fint  of  these  that  be  gives  an  accurate  and 
particular  description  of  the  isles  of  Ixto-Choo ;  and 
of  the  history,  religion,  mannen,  and  cnstoma,  of  the 
peorie  who  inhabit  them. 

These  isles,  situated  between  Core»,  Fwmosa,  and 
Japan,  are  b  number  36.  The  principal  and  largest 
is  called  Loo-Cko9 ;  the  reat  have  each  a  particular 
denomination.  Tbe  lai^est  island  extends  from  soutb- 
welt  to  north-east  about  56  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  1 1 
miles.  According  to  the  Chinese  account,  the  south' 
east  part  of  the  idand,  where  the  court  resides,  is  cal- 
led Cheou4ii  and  it  is  there  that  Kin-tching,  tlie  ca- 
pital city,  is  situated.  The  king's  palace,  which  is 
reckoned  to  be  lour  let^es  in  circumference,  is  built 
on  a  neighbouring  nionntain.  llie  exist^we  of  these 
islands  was  not  known  in  China  before  the  year  6dj  nf 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  in  tbe  course  of  that  year 
that  one  of  tbe  emperon  of  the  dynasty  of  Soni,  having 
heardofthese  isles,  was  desirous  of  knowing  their  sitna- 
tioD.  This  prince  at  first  sent  some  Chinese  thither ; 
but  their  expedition  proved  fruitless,  as  the  want  of  in- 
terpreters pravented  tbem  fmm  acquiring  that  know- 
ledge which  was  the  object  of  their  voyage.  They  on- 
\y  brouf^t  some  of  the  inlanders  with  them  to  Sigan- 
tou,  the  capital  of  the 'province  of  Chen.si,  which  was 
the  usual  residence  of  tbe  emperors  of  the  dynasty  of 
Soui.  It  fortunately  happened,  that  an  ambassador  of 
the  king  of  Japan  was  then  at  court.  This  ambassador 
and  his  attendants  immediately  knew  the  strabgeis  to 
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be  natives  of  LooXhoo:  but  they  spoke  of  tliese  liran. 
isles  as  of  a  miserable  and  wretched  country,  the  ia.  Kirou. 
habitants   of  which  had   never   been   civilized.     The  ' 

omperor  of  China  afterwards  learned,  that  the  principal 
island  lay  to  the  east  of  a  city  called  at  present  Foil- 
teheou-jjiu,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Fokien ',  and  that,  in  a  passage  of  five  days,  one 
niigfat  reach  tbe  large  island  where  the  king  kept 
his  court. 

On  this  information,  the  emperor  Yang-ti  sent  skil- 
ful men,  accompanied  by  interpreters,  to  siunnian  the 
prince  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  to 
pay  him  tribute.  This  proposal  was  very  ill  received. 
The  king  of  Lieou-kieou  sent  back  the  Chinese,  tell, 
ing  them  sternly,  that  he  acknowledged  no  prince  to 
be  bis  superior.  This  answer  irritated  the  emperor, 
who,  to  obtain  revenge,  caused  afleet  to  he. immediate- 
ly equipped  in  Fokien,  in  which  he  embarked  10,000 
men.     Thb  fleet  set  sail,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  tbe 

Sirt  of  Napa-kiang.  The  annv,  in  spite  of  every  efr 
rt  mode  by  the  natives,  landed  on  the  island  ;  and  the 
king,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  having  fallen  in  battle,  the  Chinese 
pillaged,  sacked,  and  burnt  the  royal  city,  made  mar» 
than  5000  slaves,  and  relumed  to  China. 

It  was  only  in  1372,  under  the  reign  ofHong-vou, 
fbonder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  that  these  islands  sub- 
mitted voluntarily  to  the  Chinese  government.  Hong^ 
vou  had  sent  one  of  tbe  grandees  of  his  court  to  Tsay- 
tou,  who  was  tlKoi  reigning  at  Licou-kieou,  to  infi>na 
him  of  his  accession  to  tbe  throne.  The  Chinese  noble- 
man had  received  particular  instractions  respecting  this 
commission,  and  he  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  all  the 
prudence  and  address  of  an  able  minister.  In  a  private 
audience  which  he  had  with  Tsay-ton,  he  exhorted 
this  prince  to  declare  himself  a  tributary  of  the  ampirc, 
and  laid  before  him  tbe  advantages  he  would  derive 
from  this  step.  His  reasoning,  supported  by  the  power 
of  his  natural  eloqiiencB,  made  so  much  impression  oa 
the  mind  of  Tsay-too,  that  he  embraocd  the  proposal 
made  him,  and  sent  immediately  to  the  emperor  to  de> 
mand  the  investitare  of  his  states. 

Hong-von  received  his  envoys  in  a  magnificent  manr 
ner,  and  loaded  them  with  presents.  He  solemnly  de- 
clared Tsay-(on  a  vassal  of  tbe  empire ;  and,  after  bav. 
ing  received  his  first  tribute  (which  consisted  in  valu* 
able  horses,  aromatic  wood,  sulphur,  copper,  tin,  &c.) 
he  sent  to  this  prince  a  gt^den  seal,  and  confirmed  the 
choice  he  had  made  01  one  of  bis  smh  for  successor. 
The  emperor  afterwards  scut  36  families,  almost  all 
from  tbe  province  of  Fokien,  to  liOo-Cboo.  Tsay. 
tou  received  them,  assigned  tbem  lands  near  the  port 
of  Napa-kiang,  and  appointed  certain  revennes  for  their 
nse,  at  the  same  time  that  Hong-vou  made  them  con- 
siderable remittances.  These  families  first  introduced  - 
into  Loo-Choo  tbe  learned  language  of  the  Chinese, 
tbe  use  of  their  characters,  and  tbe  ceremonies  practised 
in  China  in  honour  of  Confucius.  On  the  other  han^ 
the  sons  of  several  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  T^y- 
tou  were  sent  to  Nan-king,  to  study  Chinese  in  the  im- 
perial colleee,  where  they  were  treated  with  distinction, 
and  maintained  at  the  emperor's  expence. 

The  isles  of  Lieou-kteoo  had  neither  iron  nor  porce- 
lain.   Hen^von  supplied  this  want ;  he  caused  a  great 
number  of  utensils  of  iron  and  instruments  \o  be  madfl, 
A  3  whic^ 
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I.leou-    nbicb  he  sent  tbitlier,  together  with  a  quwatity  of  |wr< 

Klcoa.     ceta!n   vessels.      CoDunerce,  nkvigKticin,  and  tke  mtts 

'       » ■  I  I '  soon  began  to  floitfish.     Ilete  islanders  learned  t»  eaM 

bells  for  tbek  temples,  to  manufacture  paper  and  dte 

finest  stuSs,  and  to  make  porcelain,  with  whicb  they 

bad  beea  siqijilied  before  from  Japan. 

Tite  celebrated  TevalotioD  trhich  placed  the  Tartan 
on  tbe  imperial  throne  of  China,  produced  no  change 
In  the  conduct  of  tb«  kings  of  Lieou-kieou.  CbaDg- 
Khi,  who  was  thrn  reigning,  ient  ambassador*  to  ac- 
knowledge Chon-tchi^  and  received  »  seal  from  hint,  on 
which  were  engraven  some  Tartar  characters.  It  was 
then  settled,  that  the  king  of  Loo-Choo  sbpnld  pay 
his  tribute  only  every  two  yean,  and  that  the  nnmber 
of  persona  in  Uie  tnuB  of  his  envoys  should  not  exceed 
150. 

A  very  interesting  accoont  of  tbe  nwoncTS  of  tbe 
inhabitants  is  given  by  Captain  Hall.  '  Hieir  manners,* 
he  sa^  '  are  rentarkabty  gentle  and  nBassnoiing.  They 
are  observant,  and  not  without  curiosity  ;  hot  they  re- 
hire encoorageBtent  to  induce  them  to  come  brward, 
being  restrained,  it  would  seem,  by  a  genteel  aelf-denial, 
ftviB  gratifying  cnrieatty,  lest  it  might  be  tbou^t  ob- 
trusive. Their  drcAB  is  singrrlariy  grac^l ;  it  co»-- 
MSts  of  a  loose  flowing  robe,  with  very  wide  sleeves, 
tied  rcmnd  the  middle  by  a  broad  rich  belt  or  ^rdle  of 
wrought  silk,  a  yellow  cylindrioal  cap,  and  a  neat  straw 
sandal,  over  a  short  cotton  boot  or  sbocking.  Two  of 
the  obiefs  wore  light  yellow  robes,  the  other  dark  blue, 
Mreaked  wldi  white,  all  of  cotton.  Tbe  cap  is  flat  at 
top.  They  all  carry  fans,  which  (bey  stick  in  their 
girdles  when  not  in  use ',  and  each  person  has  a  short  to- 
bacco-pipe inasmall  bag,  banging,  along  with  tbe  pouch, 
at  the  gudh.  Many  wear  jmnted  cottons,  otberrs  hkve 
eotton  dresses  with  the  patteni  drawn  en  it  by  hand, 
instead  of  beit^  stamped  ;  bnt  Uue,  in  all  its  riiades,  ia 
tbe  prevalent  calonr,  though  Aero  were  nany  dreseea 
lesemUing  in  every  respect  Hif^land  tartans.  The 
ichDdten,  in  general,  wear  more  showy  dresses  than  the 
men  ;  and  of  tbe  dress  of  Ae  women  we  can  say  no- 
thing, as  none  have  yet  been  seen.  -Every  parson  has 
one  of  the  girdles  before  desesibed,  wfaidi  is  always  of 
»  different  cdoor  irom  the  dress,  and  ia,  in  general, 
richly  ornamented  witii  floners  inewbosaed  silk,  and 
Bomctimes  with  gold  and  silvM'  threads.  This  dna*  is 
natarally  so  graoefnl,  thkt  even  tbe  lowest  boatmen 
have  a  jricturesque  appearance.  Tbeir  hair,  which  is 
of  a  glossy  black,  is  shaved  off  the  crown  ;  bnt  the 
bare  place  ia  coneealed  by  their  mode  of  dressing  the 
hair  in  a  close  knot  over  it.  Their  beards  ami  mn»- 
tachioK  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  are  kept  neat  and 
smooth.  They  are  rather  low  in  statore,  but  are  well 
formed,  and  have  an  easy  graceful  oarnage,  which  suita 
-well  with  their  Bowing  dress.  Tbnr  crionr  ■■  not  good, 
some  being  very  dark  and  otbcra  nearly' white ;  hot  in 
most  instances  they  arc  of  a  deep  co^er.  Thh  is  fully 
compensated  for  by  tbe  sweetness  and  intelligence  of 
their  countenance.  Heir  eyes,  which  areUack,  have 
a  placid  expTcssicm,  and  tbeir  teeth  are  regular  and 
beaBlifully  white.  Ill  deportment  they  ar«  modest, 
p4litc,  timid,  and  rcspectfiil ;  and,  in  short,  ^n>ear  to 
be  a  most  interesting  and  amiable  people,  lite  sick 
were  accommodated  'in  the  gardens  <i  a  tMn|de  or  place 
•f  worship,  of  whiob  tbe  natives  a^eaved  to  make  very 
little  u6e,  and  nhcze  tbcy  woe  treated  with  tbe  kisilett 
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and  roost  wwearied  attention  hy  all  olasMs  of  tbe  in*    u 
habitants.     Milk,  e^s,  smML,  and   vogctaUea,  wbk    Ki 
brought  ta  them  eveiy  day-^  and  vdteaever  they  fek '"" 
disposod  to  walk,  tbey  wene  accanqMoiod  by  one  or 
two  of  the  natives,  who  took  their  arass  on  coming  to 
nmgb  mand,  ud  oAea  helped  ibom  up  the  Meep  side 
of  tbe  hill  behind  the  bospkal,  to  a  ptoMnat  grassy  spot 
on  the>ummit,  where  tbe  nativM  lighted  pipes  far  tbem.* 
Hierost'of  tbe  crew,  however,  and  even  the  officers, 
wen  a  good  deal  fcstricted  in  their  cammnnicatioaa 
with  the  interior,  being  specially  interdicted  Jirom  cDtcr- 
iog  the  town  or  large  village  ne«r  tbe  butding  place, 
and  generslly  coi^nod,  indeed,  either  to  a  wslk  along 
tbe  beach,  or  to  the  top  i>t  a  small  CBuncace  in  tbe 
neighbonrhood. 

'  Every  person  of  rank,'  says  Captain  Hall,  '  is  at- 
tended by  a  lad,  geaerally  his  sm,  whooe  business  it  is 
to  carry  a  little  square  box,  in  wbuefa  there  are  several 
Mnall  drawers,  divided  into  coaspnitBMts,  filled  with 
rice,  sliced  eg^  sssnll  sqnwcs  of  smoked  pork,  cakca, 
and  fisb  :  andin  one  comer  a  small  vetal  pot  of  sackec, 
besides  ct^  and  chopsticks.  By  having  this  always 
with  them,  tbey  can  duw  when  and  where  tbey  choose. 
Tbey  frequently  invite  os  to  dine  with  them  ;  and,  if 
we  agree  to  tbe  proposal,  tbey  generally  ask  any  other 
of  the  <dii<&  whom  they  meet  to  be  of  tbe  party,  and 
join  dinnern.  The  place  selected  for  these  pic-nios  is 
'y  under  the  trees,  in  a  cool  spot,  where  a  mat 
on  tbe  grass;  and  every  diiog  being  laid  oiS 
M  greni  order,  tbe  party  lies  down  in  a  circle,  snd  sel- 
dom breaks  up  till  Ac  sackee  pat  is  ompty.* 

Bat  it  is  net  only  their  manners  and  tempers  tbat  are 
thna  aingnlarly  agreeable ; — their  di^ooitiona  seem  lb 
be  thoroughly  amiaUe  and  gentle,  and  their  iMuesty 
and  integrity  witheM  blemish.  Dnrii^  six  weeks  con- 
tinnal  intinncT,  tbe  British  offieers  never  saw  any 
thing  appranaMDg  to  a  quarrel  er  afiiray,  aer  any  pn- 
nishmcnt  inflicted  beyond  an  angry  look,  or  the  tap  of 
a  ha  i  and  not  an  article  of  any  kiod  was  stolen,  or 
suspected  to  be  stolen,  thongfa  every  thing  was  exposed 
in  a  WB^  that  might  have  tempted  perscns,  in  whose 
e^  moat  of  tbcn  must  have  been  less-  rare  and  pre- 
eions.  To  <:oii^ete  this  picture  at  tbe  golden  age,  it 
is  Mated,  that  the  cbieJs  never  once  appeared  to  treat 
the  infi»or  people  with  harshness  or  severity  ;  that 
there  was  qotbing  like  poverty  or  distress  of  any  kind 
to  be  seen — no  deformed  peraons— and  very  little  ap~ 
fearooce  of  disease ;  and  finally,  tbat  th<^  have  no 
arms  of  any  sort  for  oflenoe  or  defence,  and  postjvcly 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  war,  eitho-  by  expe- 
rience or  tradition.  It  is  at  least  eqoally  certain, -tbat 
they  have  no  knowledge  tf,  or  regard  for  mnney ;  as 
tbey  speared  to  set  no  value  whatever  either  on  tbe 
dollars  or  gold  pieces  that  were  ofibred  tbem  by  the  na- 
vigatars. 

As  to  tbeir  knowledge  and  attainments,  tbey  mano- 
factnre  salt — basld  Stone  arches— cultivate  their  fields, 
bolb  fctr  rice,  millet,  sugar,  md  other  crops  with  great 
neatness — weave  and  stain  their  cotton  cloths  with  sio- 
golar  taste — and  embroider  tbeir  girdles  and  poBcbcs 
with  a  great  deal  of  fancy  anJ'clegaace.  Tbeir  nlks 
and  woolens  are  said  to  be  brought  fiom  China  ■,  and 
tbe  latter.  Captain  Hall  conceives,  firom  their  abear- 
ance, to  have  come  griginally  from  England.  Tbe 
iiHM  mnarfcaUc  pcrtoo  that  apfcwcd,  m  n  chief  «f 
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Kiena      hii  higli  mnk^  Kti,  in  tlM  taUiit  of  tke  bwer  orders,  at- 

-■"J  urtalligenee,  and  iiigr*tiated  lunweB  wi(o  tvtiy 
MM  t^  bii  «BtrMw  good  hoMMHr,  lunitnns,  and  jisfaita 
-of  ■coowwdition.  lo  leas  than  a  iDonth,  be  had  ac- 
quired «o  mncfa  EngUiJi  a«  to  be  aUe  to  caoTerae  very 
intelli^bly,  and,  on  many  occasitnu,  to  perfonn  the 
part  of  an  interpreter ;  and,  in  a  far  shgiter  tiaw,  he 
iwd  M  perfectly  fwniliarizad  himBelf  widi  onr  nsa^ca, 
■n*  to  bave  no  appearance  nbatever  of  anktravdaeBa  or 
cmbanwament  in  the  society  of  the  travellera.  He' 
and  thv  other  cbivfa  cried  bitterly  at  parting  with  tlieir 
E^ish  frisiMiU. 

Their  religion,  it  seems,  'i3  diat  of  Boddb  or  Fo ; 
bat  it  seeoM  to  ocoapy  scarcely  any  ihare  of  their  re- 
gard, and  the  priests  are  univenalLy  regarded  as  tbe 
loweM  and  least  respeclsd  class  in  the  community. 
These  unhappy  men  are  condemned  to  cdibacy,  and 
«eemed  to  have  no  occupation  hut  to  swe^  the  temple, 
*itd  keep  the  walks  in  tite  garden  in  order. 
.  IiI£UTAUD,  Dk  Joseph,  couiMellar  of  state  and 
fint  pbysiciaa  at  the  court  of  Fnaoe,  was  hon  at  Aia 
JD  Pruveoee,  aad  resided  pnnoipallr  there  till  he  took 
Ab  degne  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  this  be  prosfr- 
«iited  bis  Btadits  for  some  yean  at  Mootpelier.  He 
•etnrwd  to  Aix,  vlwre  he  soon  acquired  extensive 
praettce,  and  became  eminent  for  literary  abilitiea. 
Jie  resided  tbM«  till  the  year  1750,  when  he  was  in- 
Tited  to  act  as  phystciaa  to  the  royal  infiraiary  at  Vei^ 
.,^  sailles.    There  he  practised  with  sach  reputation  and 

■acoesB,  that  be  soon  arriTed  at  the  head  of  bis  profea- 
«ioa  ;  and  in  (he  year  1774,  upon  die  death  of  M.  8e- 
nac,  be  was  appointed  aitjiiater.  His  extensive  eu- 
gageaiMita  in  practice  did  not  pr*«mt  bim  from  cnlti- 
vating  the  sciaBce  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and 
from  freefy  commanicating  to  others  the  result  of  Jiis 
mm  studies.  He  nablisbed  many  valuable  wm-ks  ;  a- 
■nongst  whicfa  Ae  following  may  be  accounted  the  moat 
-nmarkaUe.  1.  EiemenUi  Pfiytiokgitg.  2.  Precis  de 
ia  Htduine.  3.  Pratit/ae  Prrw  Je  la  Matiere  Jitb- 
dhale.  4.  EttaU  ^ttatoaoMut.  5.  ^ftioptis  Unioentf 
JPrrnKtot  Mgdieiiue.  6.  Hitleria  Anaternica-i&dica. 
He  died  at  V^sailles  in  1780,  aged  78  yms. 

LI]^UTENANT,  an  officer  wbo  sup^ies  the  place 
-Mid  diseku-gn  the  office  of  a  superior  in  bis  absenoe. 
Of  these,  aome  are  civil,  as  the  lards-lieutcBanta  of 
femgdoais,  and  the  lords-lientenants  of  counties ;  and 
■then  are  military,  as  the  lieMeoaat-general,  liente' 
nant-odoael,  &Ci 

Lord'LiEOTXSiiTT  r^ Irtlaitd,  is  properiy  a  viceroy.; 
and  bafl  all  the  state  and  gnndenr  of  a  king  of  Eng- 
land, except  being  served  upon  the  knee.  He  has  the 
power  of  Baking  war  and  peace,  of  bestowing  all  the 
ofBoee  nader  the  government,  of  dubbing  kai^ta,  and 
«f  pardoning  all  nimes  escc^t  high  treason ;  he  also 
calk  ukI  pmogues  the  parliaroent,  hot  no  bill  can  pasa 
widMot  Ibc  nj«l  assent.  He  i*  assisted  in  his  govem- 
ment  by  a  frivy..coanci] ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  kii^ 
dom,  he  qpointa  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  govern 


Lordt-LtEUTKSAitTt  </*  Countiet,  are  officers,  who,, 
upon  any  invauon  or  rebellion,  have  power  to  raise 
die  militia,  and  to  give  commiiaioDs  to  colonels  and 
Mher  ifiscrs,  to  ana  asd  form  tbcn  into  regimcBta, 
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-tooopt,  and  companies.     Under  the  loida-liMiteuiirtig.noMtnsat 
are   cLepttty-lieutcoantB,   wbo    have  the  aaaiB  power ;  '■"11   — ^ 
ttiase  arc  cfaoacn  bf  .the  lords-lientmaiils,  wt  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  eadi  county,  tad  preaantcd  to 
-the  king  &r  his  approbaiion. 

LixsTMHAHT-C^ontt.    Set  Colokel. 

LiBUTiutAiiT-GetKrat.     See  Gen£«4JL. 

LiEOTEKANT,  in  the  land  service,  la  the  arcnnJ 
comaisaioned  officer  in  every  cooipany  of  both  foot 
and  hone,  and  next  to  Uie  captain,  and  wbo  takes  tha 
command  spen  the  dead)  or  absenoe  of  the  captain. 

LiiuTESAST  tfArtiliery.  Each  cmnpany  of  artil- 
lery hatb  four  \  1  first  and  3  second  liMitonaolB.  Tfae 
first  lieutenant  hath  the  same  detail  of  duty  with  th« 
captain,  hecaooe  in  his  absence  be  commfuuls  the  com- 
pany: he  is  to  see  that  the  Boldicn  are  clean  and  neat; 
that  their  clothes,  arms,  and  accoutrement*,  are  in 
good  and  serviceable  order  ;  and  to  watch  ovm-  every 
thing  eke  which  may  contribute  to  their  health.  He 
must  give  attantion  to  their  being  taught  the  exercise, 
see  them  punctually  paid,  their  messes  regularly  kept, 
and  to  visit  them  in  tlte  hospitals  whan  tick.  He  must- 
assist  at  all  pajades,  &c.  He  ought  to  uadeistaod  tlw 
doctrine  of  projuctika,  and  the  acieBOe  of  aitilleryt 
with  the  various  effects  of  gunpowder,  however  mana- 
ged or  directed  ;  to  enable  lum  to  coostnct  and  dis- 
<poee  his  batteries  to  the  bast  advantage  ;  to  plant  his 
cannon,  mortars,  and  howitaen,  aa  as  to  produce  the 
^eatest  anaoyanoe  to  an  enemy.  He  is  to  be  well 
skilled  in  dw  attadt  and  defcooe  of  fortified  places  ; 
and  to  be  conveiaaut  in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, &G. 

Second  LisoTMiuxT  in  tie  ArtHlery,  is  the  same  aa 
an  ensign  in  an  infantry  regiment,  bring  the  youngest 
oommuiaioned  officer  in  tb*  coo^any,  and  most  assist 
-the  first  lieutenant  in  the  detail  of  tlie  company's  dnty. 
His  other  qualifications  should  be  eqnal  with  those  of 
the  fint  licDteinnt. 

LptPTssjUT  of  a  Sa^  of  War,  tlw  <£cer  next  in 
nok  and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whose  abseuco  ba 
-is  accordingly  chnged  with  the  coomiaud  of  the  ship,  «• 
alto  the  execution  ofwbatevercrdenbemayhaveicceiv- 
•d  fnom  the  commander  relating  to  the  king's  service. 

The  lieutenant  who  Gmamawb  the  watch  at  sea, 
keapa  a  List  of  all  the  officen  ahd  men  thereto  belei^- 
.ing,  in  order  to  muster  them  when  he  jndgea  it  expe- 
dient, and  report  to  the  captain  the  names  «f  those 
who  are  absent  from  their  duty.  During  (he  ni^ 
.watch,  be  occasionally  visits  (he  lower  decks,  «r  tends 
thither  a  carefiil  lAcer,  to  sec  that  the  proper  ccnti- 
nels  are  at  their  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  dis(vder 
amctigst  the  men  -,  no  tohacco  amd(«d  between  decks, 
nor  any  fire  w  candles  burning  there,  eauMpt  tbe  lights 
which  are  in  tanthmms,  mdnr  tin  caie  of  a  prqpcr 
watch,  on  particular  oecasiona.  He  v  expected  ta  be 
always  upon  dedc,  in  his  watch,  as  well  te  give  the  bb- 
ccasary  ordcva  with  icgajd  to  trimming  tao  sails  and 
superiMendii^  the  navigation,  as  to  prevent  any  aaite 
or  confusion ;  hot  be  is  never  to  afaaage  the  ship's  coune 
without  the  captain's  directions,  nnlm  te  avoid  an  im- 
medtate  danger. 

Tbe  lieutenant,  in  time  of  battk,  is  partiealariy  to  - 

tee  that  all  the  men  are  present  at  their  qoaitert  tdsere 

they  have  been  previoosly  statiimed  accacding  to  &e 

Kgulatuns  made  I7  the  captaia.     Ha  ordna  and  ex- 
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UevtnuBtlibrts  ihan  everyvrhac  to  perfonn  their  Jut/,  and  ac- 
lifC'  quunts  the  captain  at  all  other  times  of  the  miabetiavi- 
•  OUT  of  any  penon  in  the  ship,  and  of  trhalevcr  eUe 
conccTDR  the  vervice  or  discipline. 

The  youngest  lieutenant  in  the  ship,  who  is  also 
stj^led  lieutenant  at  arm*,  besides  his  common  duty,  is 
paTticnlarly  ordered,  by  hia  iuBtructions,  to  tnun  llw 
seamen  to  the  use  of  small  arni»,  and  frequently  to  ex- 
«rciM  and  discipline  them  therein.  Accordingly  his 
office,  in  time  of  battle,  is  chiefly  t«  direct  and  attend 
them  i  and  at  all  other  times  to  have  a  due  regard  to 
tbe  preservation  of  the  small  attos,  that  they  be  not  lost 
•or  embezzled,  and  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  in  good 
condition  for  service. 

LiEUTESAKT  Rtjormed,  he  whose  company  or  trtwp 
is  broke  or  disbanoed,  but  continued  in  whole  or  half 
pay,  and  still  preserves  his  rif^t  of  seniority  and  nnk 
in  the  army. 

LIFE,  is  peculiarly  used  to  denote  the  animated 
Jtate  of  living  creatnrcH,  or  the  time  that  the  union  of 
the  soul  and  body  lasts. 

The  Prohngalion  of  Life  is  made  by  Lord  Bacm 
tHK  of  tbe  three  branches  of  medicine  ;  the  other  two 
xetadng  to  tbe  prceervation  of  health,  and  the  cure  of 
diseases.     See  Medicikc. 

The  theory  of  prolonging  life  be  numbers  among  the 
Jesidersta.  Some  means  or  indications  that  seem  to 
le«d  to  it,  he  lays  down  aa  follow  : 

Things  are  preserved  in  two  manners ;  either  is 
their  identity,  or  by  reparatwrt.  In  their  identity ;  as 
a  fly  or  ant  in  amber;  a  flower,  &uit,  or  wood,  in  a 
conservatory  of  snow }  a  dead  carcase  in  balsams.  By 
reparation;  as  a  flame,  or  a  mechanical  engine,  &C. 
To  attain  to  tbe  proUngation  of  life,  both  these  methods 
must  be  used.  And  bence,  according  to  him,  prise 
4hree  intentions  for  the  prolMigation  of  life  ;  Retarda^ 
Hon  of  consumption,  pn^r  rrparation,  and  renova- 
tion of  what  begins  to  grow  old. 

Contianption  Is  occasioned  by  two  kinds  of  depreda- 
tion ',  a  depredation  of  the  innate  spirit,  and  a  depreda- 
tion of  the  ambient  air.  These  may  be  each  prevent- 
«d  two  ways ;  either  by  rendering  those  agents  less 
predatonr,  or  by  rendering  the  passive  parts  (viz.  the 
.juices  of  the  body)  less  liable  to  be  preyed  on.  The 
spirit  will  be  rendered  less  predatory,  if  either  its  sub- 
stance be  condeased,  aa  by  the  use  of  opiates,  grief, 
&c. ;  or  its  quantity  diminished,  as  in  spare  and  mo- 
nastic diets }  or  its  motion  calmed,  as  in  idleness  and 
tranquillity.  Tbe  ambient  air  becomes  less  predatory, 
if  it  be  either  less  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  in 
cold  climates,  in  caves,  mountains,  and  anchorets  cells; 
or  be  kept  o(F  from  the  body,  as  by  a  dense  ^in,  tbe 
leathers  of  birds,  and  the  use  of  oils  and  unguents  with- 
out aromatics.  Tbe  juices  of  the  body  are  rendered 
less  liable  to  be  preyed  on,  either  by  making  them 
harder,  or  more  moist  and  oily  ;  harder,  as  by  a  coarse 
sharp  diet,  living  in  the  cold,  robust  exercises,  and 
some  mineral  baths  :  moister,  as  by  the  use  of  sweet 
foods,  &C.  abstaining  from  salts  and  acids  ;  and  espe- 
cially by  such  a  mixture  of  drink  as  consists  wholly  of 
fine  subtile  particles,  without  any  acrimony  or  acidity. 

Reparation  is  performed  by  means  of  aliment ;  and 
alimentation  is  promoted  fonr  ways :  By  tbe  concoction 
«f  tbe  viscen,  so  as  to  extrude  the  aliment:  By  exciting 
the  exterior  parts  to  the  attracti«>  of  the  ahment }  as 
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in  proper  exercises  and  fricatioos,  aiid  some  nncttoiii      jjtg^ 
and  baths  ;   By  the  preparation  ol'tbe  food  ic^ielf,  so  as  Lile-But. 
it  may  more  easily  insinuate  itself,  and  in  some  measure  '       *       ' 
anticipate  tbe  digestion  ;  aa  in  various  ways  of  dressing 
meats,  mixing  drinLn,  fermenting  breads,  and  reducing 
the  virtues   of  these  three  into  one  :    Br  promoting  the 
act  of  assimilation  itself,  as  in  seasonable  sleep,  soma 
external  application,  &c. 

The  renovation  of  what  begins  to  grow  old,  is  per- 
formed two  ways :  By  the  ioteneration  of  tbe  habit  ot 
the  body  }  as  in  the  use  of  enullientg,  croplaslcrs,  unc- 
tions, &c.  of  such  a  nature,  as  do  not  extract  but  im* 
prets :  Or  by  purging  off  tbe  old  juices,  and  aubiititut- 
ing  fresh  ones  ;  as  in  seasonable  evacuations,  attenuat- 
iogdiets,  &c. 

The  same  author  adds  these  three  axioms :  That  fht 
prolongation  of  life  is  to  be  expected,  rather  from  soom 
stated  diets,  than  either  from  any  ordinary  regimen  or 
any  extraordinary  medicines ;  more  tmn  operating  on 
the  spirits,  and  mollifying  the  parts,  than  from  the 
manner  of  feeding ;  and  this  mollifying  of  the  part* 
without  is  to  be  perfonned  by  substantials,  imprimcDtS, 
and  occludcnts.     See  Longevity. 

LiFE-Boal,  a  most  important  inveutitHi,  consisting  ia 
an  improvement  of  the  ordinary  construction  of  a  boat, 
by  which  it  cannot  be  sunk  in  the  roughest  sea ;  so  that 
it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  off  mariners  from 
wrecks  during  a  storm,  and  thus  saving  many  valuable 
lives.  The  life-boat  was  first  conceived  at  SoulbSbields, 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  A  committee  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  that  town,  who  had  often  been  ^e  sad  witnes- 
ses of  many  melancholy  shipwrecks,  in  which  by  th« 
ordinary  means  no  relief  could  be  given,  in  a  public 
advertisement  requested  informatimi  on  Ibis  subject, 
with  models  of  boats  which  would  be  most  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  persons  from  shipwreck.  11i« 
committee,  it  would  appear,  employed  Mr  Greathead, 
a  boat-builder  in  South  Shields,  who  bad  with  others 
presented  the  model  of  a  boat  for  this  purpose,  to  builit 
the  first  boat,  which  upon  trial  was  found  fully  to  aiw 
awer  tbe  pnrpoee.  Two  claimants  have  since  appear- 
ed ibr  the  honour  of  the  invention,  which  according  to 
Mr  Farles,  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee,  in  his  tetter 
to  Mr  Hails  tbe  supporter  of  one  claim,  belongs  to  twp 
of  the  members  themselves,  namely  Mr  Farles  himself 
and  Mr  Bockwood.  Tbe  claimants  above  alluded  to 
are  Mr  Greathead,  and  a  Mr  Wouldhave  a  painter  In 
Sooth  Shields,  and  a  very  ingenious  man,  who  also  pre- 
sented a  model  to  the  committee.  The  claim  of  tbo 
latter  is  keenly  supported  by  Mr  Hails,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1806,  two  years  after  Mr  Greathead's 
pamphlet  containing  tbe  history  and  progress  of  the  lo- 
vention,  and  of  the  boats  which  he  bad  built  for  the 
purpose,  his  applicatioo  to  parliiiment,  and  tbe  premiuw 
of  liool.  which  he  received  for  the  invention,  &c,  and 
four  years  afrer  this  application  to  parliament.  It  is 
true  that  in  i8o2,  Mr  Wouldhave  and  his  friends  as- 
serted his  claim  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  in  some 
provincial  newspapers;  but  still  this  was  one  year  after 
Mr  Greathead's  application  for  reward  was  made  to 
parliament.  But,  without  bein^  at  all  understood  to  de- 
cide to  whom  tbe  merit  of  the  invention  is  due,  we  shall 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  examine  the.evideuce  for  them- 
selves, and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
conatnictioD  of  the  Ufe-boat,  ofwhich^i  have  been 
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Xifc-BoaL  t""lt  l>y  )*Ir  (>rej)theB<l,  and  wnt  to  difTBrent  puU 
»— ■  V.I— J Briuio,  and  the  north  of  Kurnpe.     The  following  con- 
Mructioa  ia  according  to  Mr  Greathead's  plan  : 

**  The  leogth  thirty  feet ;  the  breMlth  ten  feet ;  tbc 
depd,  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  ta  the  lower  part 
cf  the  keel  in  midabipa,  three  feet  four  inches -,  from  the 
ninnale  to  the  platform  (iritliin)  two  feet  four  inches  *, 
from  the  top  of  the  stem*  (both  end*  being  similar)  to 
tbc  batton  of  the  ke«),  Gve  feet  nine  inches.  Tbe  keel 
is  a  plank  of  three  inches  thick,  of  a  proportionate 
breadth  in  tniddhips,  narrowing  gradually  toward  tbe 
coda,  to  the  breadth  of  tbc  atema  at  the  bottom,  and 
{arming  a  great  convexity  downward ;  the  itema  arc 
segmenta  of  a  cirote  with  conudcrable  rakes ;  tbe  bet- 
tom  aectlon,  to  the  Boor  beads,  is  a  curve  fore  and  *& 
with  tha  aweep  of  the  keel ;  the  floor  timber  haa  a  small 
rise  curving  from  tbe  keel  to  the  floor  beads ;  a  bilge 
plank  ia  wrought  in  on  each  side  next  tbe  floor  beads, 
with  a  double  nbbit  or  groove  of  a  similar  tbickneaa 
%rith  tbe  keel,  and  on  tbe  ontside  of  tbis  are  fixed  two 
Ikilge-trccs  curreaponding  nearly  with  ti»e  level  of  the 
keel ;  the  enda  of  the  bottom  section  form  that  fine 
kind  of  entrancs  trfitervaUe  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bow  of  tbe  fishing  boat  called  a  coble,  much  used  in  the 
awtb ;  from  this  part  to  the  top  of  tbe  Glem,  it  is  more 
elliptical,  forming  a  coosiderable  projection :  tbc  aides, 
from  the  floor  beads  to  the  top  of  the  gunwale,  flaunch 
•ff  on  each  side,  in  proportiuo  to  about  haii  the  breadth 
of  tbe  floor  ;  tbc  breadth  is  continned  far  ftoward  to- 
ward the  ends,  leaving  a  sufficient  length  of  straight 
aide  at  tbe  top  ;  the  sheer  is  regular  along  the  strai^t 
Mde,  and  moK  elevated  toward  the  enda  ;  the  gnnwde 
fixed  on  the  outside  is  three  inches  thick }  the  aides, 
front  the  under  part  of  the  gnnwale  along  the  whole 
length  of  tbe  regular  sheer,  extending  twenty-one  feet 
six  inches,  are  cased  with  layers  of  cork,  to  the  de^ 
of  16  inches  downward  ;  and  tbe  thickoesa  of  this  casing 
of  cork  being  four  inches,  it  projects  at  tbe  top  «  little 
without  the  gunwale  ;  the  cork  on  tbr  oulHide  is  aecurcd 
with  thin  plates  or  slipa  of  copper,  and  tbe  boat  ia  Fas- 
tened with  copper  nails ;  the  thwarts  (or  seats)  are  five 
in  number,  double  banked,  conseqiicittly  the  boat  may 
be  rowed  with  ten  oara  ;  the  thwarts  are  firmly  stan- 
ebioned  -,  the  side  oars  are  abort  (a),  with  iron  tboles, 
•ad  rope  grommets,  so  that  tbe  rower  can  pull  either 
way.  The  boat  is  steered  with  an  oar  at  each  end  -,  and 
the  ateertng  oar  is  one-third  longer  than  the  rowing 
«ar ;  dw  pwtfunn  placed  at  the  bottom  witbb  tbe  boat, 
Is  horizwtal  tbe  length  of  the  midships,  and  elevated  at 
the  ends,  lor  the  ramvenieQce  of  the  steenuan,  to  give 
him  a  greater  power  with  the  oar.  Tbe  internal  put 
«f  tbe  boat  next  the  sides,  from  the  under  part  of  tbe 
thwarts  down  to  the  platfonn,  is  cased  with  cork  ;  tbe 
whole  quantity  of  which,  affixed  to  tbc  life-boat,  is 
nearly  seven  hundred  weight;  the  cork  indispntably 
eootributes  much  to  tbe  buoyancy  of  the  boat  when 
fali  of  water,  is  a  good  defence  when  going  alongaide  a 
vessel,  and  is  of  prindpal  use  in  keeping  the  boat  in  an 
erect  pooition  in  the  sen,  or  nther  of  giving  her  a  very 
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lively  and  quick  disposition  to  iccover  from  any  sodden'  life-Boat. 
cant  or  lurch  which  she  may  receive  from  tbe  atnke  of'™  <  '•—* 
a  heavy  wave.:  hut,  exclusive  of  the  cork,  the  admi- 
rable construction  of  this  boat  gives  it  a  decided  pre- 
eminence.  The  ends  being  similar,  the  boat  can  be 
rowed  either  way,  and  this  peculiarity  of  form  allevi> 
ates  hrr  in  rising  over  tbe  waves  ;  the  curvature  of  the 
keel  and  bottom  facilitates  her  movement  in  turning, 
and  contributes  to  the  ease  of  tbe  steerage,  as  a  lingle 
Btroke  of  the  Steering  ear  haa  an  immediate  eflvet,  Uw 
boat  moving  as  it  were  upon  a  centre  •,  the  fine  en- 
trance below  is  of  use  in  dividing  tbc  waves,  when 
rowing  against  them ;  and  combined  with  the  convexi- 
ty of  the  bottom  and  the  elliptical  form  of  the  stem, 
Mmits  her  to  rise  with  wonderful  buoyancy  in  a  high 
aea,  and  to  laimch  forward  with  rapidity,  without  ship- 
ping any  water,  when  a  common  boat  would  be  in  dan-  ' 
ger  of  being  filled.  'I'he  Bauncbing  or  spreading  farny 
of  the  boat,  &Dm  the  floor,  heads  to  the  gunwale,  gives 
her  a  considerBhle  bearing )  and  tbe  continuation  of  tbe 
breadth  welt  forward,  is  a  great  support  to  ber  in  tbe 
sea :  and  it  baa  been  found  by  experience  that  boats  o£ 
this  construction  are  the  best  sea  boats  ibr  rowing 
against  the  tnrbuient  waves.  The  iatemal  ahallownei» 
of  tbe  boat  from  tbe  gunwale  down  to  tbe  platfonn,  tbe 
convexity  of  the  form,  and  the  bulk  of  cork  within^ 
leave  a  very  dinunisbed  space  for  the  water  to  occupy ; 
BO  that  tbe  life-boat,  when  filled  with  water,  contains  » 
considerably  less  quantity  than  the  comiDon  boat,  and 
is  in  no  danger  either  of  sinking  or  overturning. 

It  may  be  presumed  by  some,  that  in  cases  of  high 
wind,  agitated  sea,  and  broken  waves,  a  boat  of  sucli 
a  bulk  could  not  prevail  against  them  by  the  force  of 
tbe  oars;  but  the  life-boat,  from  her  peculiar  foan, 
may  be  rowed  a^bead,  when  the  attempt  in  other  boats 
would  bil  (x).  Boat!  of  the  common  form,  adapted 
for  speed,  are  of  course  put  in  motion  with  a  smalt 
power;  but  for  want  of  buoyancy  and  bearing,  an 
overrun  by  the  waves  and  sunk,  when  impelled  against 
them  :  and  boats  constncted  for  burthen,  meet  witk 
too  much  resistance  firom  tbe  wind  and  aea,  wheq  oppo- 
sed to  them,  and  cannot  in  such  cases  be  rowed  trim 
the  shore  to  a  ship  in  distress.  An  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained that  tbe  superior  advantages  of  the  lifo-beat  are 
to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  quantity  of  cork  affixed  { 
but  tbis  is  a  veiy  erroneous  opiniea,  and  I  tmit  baa 
been  amply  refiited  by  the  preceding  observations  on 
the  construction  of  thu  boat.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
tbe  application  of  coi^  to  common  boats  would  add  to 
their  buoyancy  and  security ;  and  it  might  be  a  useful 
expedient,  if  there  was  a  quantity  of  <oA  on  board  of 
ships,  to  prepare  the  boats  with,  in  caaea  of  shipwreck, 
aa  it  might  be  expeditioualy  done  in  a  temporary  way, 
by  means  of  fJampa,  or  sooie  other  cootrivance.  The 
applicatioo  of  cork  to  some  of  the  boats  of  hia  majealy'a 
ahipe  (the  launches)  might  be  worthy  of  considerati«i, 
more  particularly,  as  an  experiment  might  be  made  at 
a  little  expence,  an4  without  injury  to  the  boats. 

"  The  life-biwt  i>  kept  ia  a  bMt-bonse,  and  placed 


(a)  Tbe  short  oar  is  more  manageable,  in  a  high  sea,  than  the  long  oar,  and  its  stroke  is  more  certain. 
(»)  An  extfaoidinary  casa  m^t  certainly  happen,  when  a  forcible  combinatioa  of  the  wind,  the  waves,  a 
Ibe  tide,  might  raukf  it  impTacUcable  to  row  the  liicrboat  fnm  the  shon. 
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LUpoB  fiior  law  vlwels,  raad^  tobeiMTCdita  noment'i 
•*  notice.  Theae  wheels  are  coDvenieat  in  canve^ iag 
the  boat  along  the  sbore  to  tbe  sea  ;  but  if  the  lutd  to 
Uavel  upon  tfaem,  on  a  roagh  raail,  her  -frame  woold 
be  exceedingjf  ilwken ;  besidea,  it  baa  been  found  dif- 
ficalt  and  trouhknune  to  replace  her  upon  Ibeae  vbeela, 
'  on  ber  retnm  fnm  sea. 

"  -Another  plan  has  therefore  been  adopted ;  twa 
wfaeeia  of  ii  feet  diameter,  with  a  moveable  arched 
Mcis,  and  a  pole  fixed  tbercto,  for  a  lever,  have  been 
conctmcted.  Tbe  boat  is  suspended,  near  her  oentre, 
between  the  Wheels,  nnder  the  axia ',  toward  each  er- 
trenity  of  which  is  aa  irm  pin.  Wlieo  tbe  pole  is  de- 
vated  perpend  icnlarly,  the  upper  part  of  tbe  axis  be- 
oomes  depressed,  and  a  pair  of  rope  slings,  iriiicb  gv 
Tonnd  the  boat,  being  fixed  to  the  iron  pins,  she  ia 
nised  with  the  greatest  tacili^,  hj  means  of  the  pde, 
which  is  then  fastened  down  to  the  stem  of  tbe  boat." 

Temporary  LiPR-Boal,—».a  invention  by  the  reverend 
Mr  Bremaer,  minister  of  Walls  and  Ftota  in  Orkney, 
by  which  any  ordinary  ship's  boat  may  be  converted 
into  a  life-boat,  so  that  in  caaes  of  shipwreck,  tbe  crew 
may  be  saved  by  means  of  their  own  boats.  Mr  Brem- 
ner  stxtes,  in  describing  his  pkn  to  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  that  it  had  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Trinity  bouKs  of  London  and  Ldth,  of  the 
Boyal  Hnmana  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  cap- 
tains of  mychantmcB.  An  experiment  wu  made  in 
tiw.  port  of  Leitb  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Bremner  himself,  and  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  tb« 


etv.     This  experiment  proved  satis- 


directors  of  the  si 

factory  to  ihn  committee,  whose  favonraUe  report  to 
tbe  directors  induced  tbem  to  present  Mr  Bremner 
with  a  piece  of  j^te  in  testimony  of  their  approbatioa 

■  of  bis  scheme.  The  following  is  a  general  dmcriptk«t 
of  the  method  of  preparing  a  boat  mr  this  purpme. 

"  Tbe  dimensions  of  tbe  stoop's  boat,  with  which 
the  ezperimeat  vraa  tried,  were  14  feet  in  length,  5 
feet  4  inches  in  width,  and  2  feet  2  inches  -  in  depth. 
The  only  addition  or  previous  Reparation  of  the  traat, 
was  four  ringbolts  indie  inside,  and  two  anger  bona  or 
holes  in  tbe  outside  of  the  keel,  as  points  of  security 
for  fixing  tbe  necessary  eeizing  mpes  (c).     The  ring 

-  bolls,  within  side  the  keel,  were  placed,  the  one  for- 
ward, one-third  from  the  stem,  the  other  aft,  oae-third 
from  the  stem  ;  tbe  other  two,  tiie  mie  directly  at 
the  stem,  the  other  at  the  stem.  Tbe  anger  borea, 
outside  tbe  keel,  being  halfway  betwixt  the  rings,  viz. 
the  one  betwixt  the  two  rings  fwward,  the  otlnr  be- 
twixt'the  two  rings  nfl. 

."  Two  empty  1wgBhe«ds  were  then  placed  in  tho 
five  part  of  the  boat,  pan^tel  and  close  to  each  other, 
and  laid  lengthways,  fore  and  ait.  These  were  aecured 
in  their  places  by  passing  the  seiiii^  ropes  round  all, 
that  in,  over  the  gnnwales  and  through  the  anger  ben 
in  the  keel,  as  aled  from  the  ring  bolt  in  tbe  stem  tn 
that  next  it  in  tbe  keel,  taking  care  in  doi^  this,  to 
pass  the  rope  also  through  eyes  on  tbe  slings  of  tbe 
casks,  which  have  been  ptevioinly  prepared.  The  same 
l^ccess  was  observed  in  the  at^r  part  of  the  boaL     And 
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lastly,  a  bwr  of  iron  ftbont  three  hrasdred  weight,  ma  j^ 
fixed  to  the  keel,  on  the  inside.     A  small  quantity  of  y 
cork  was  also  placed  in  the  stem,  intended  chiefly  to 
raise  to  a  proper  height  tbe  easks  placed  above  it,  but 
without  which  the  rMult  of  the  experiment  would  hava 
been  the  same. 

"  The  quantity  of  cork  necessary,  which  will  depead 
on  tbe  size  of  tbe  boat,  is  to  be  nmde  up  into  several 
parcels,  but  none  Wger  than  one  person  can  easily 
manage.  £ach  parcel  to  be  properly  secured  andnum^ 
beted,  u  at  that  the  vAuAb  may  fit  and  fill  up  the  boat 
oompletcly,  in  the  spaoea  betwixt  the  ring  bolts,  fon. 
and  aft,  as  above  described  ;  and  to  answer  the  end,  it 
is  material  that  .there  should  be  cork  enough  to  rise 
neariy  three  feet  above  the  gunwales,  so  as  to  fnm  an 
arch  fiwn  gunwale  to  gunwale.  The  cork  beii^  . 
thus  laid  in  tbe  boat,  it  is  to  be  pr^erly  secured,  firn 
by  passing  a  strong  rope  nnnd  all,  over  the  gunwales* 
and  tliron^  the  auger  bore,  outside  the  keel  >  as  als» 
by  passing  seiung  ropes  from  the  ring  bolt  in  the  stcnif 
to  that  next  it  in  the  keel,  taking  care  to  make  aa 
many  tnras  and  aeixings  betwixt  tbeee  ring  bolts,  as 
completely  to  secure  the  cork  from  slipping  out.  Tbn 
very  same  thing  to  be  done  as  to  the  rope  roand  tho 
gunwales,  and  throngb  the  bole  outside  the  keel,  with 
seizing  ropes  from  the  ring  bolts,  to  be  made  aft,  or  in 
tbe  stem  of  the  boat. 

"  Where  cork  cannot  be  had,  or  may  sot  be  kept 
in  readiness  on  account  of  its  expence,  which,  however, 
is  not  very  great,  casks  will  answer  tbe  pnrpeae,  tbongh 
il  may  be  donbtful  whether  there  would  not  be  a  groat* 
er  clwnce  that  the  fiiry  of  the  waves  mig^t  unlooan 
them,  unless  particular  care  was  taken  to  have  them 
properly  fixed.  In  tbe  case  of  oadu,  two  empty  ones 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  parallel 
to  one  another,  close  together,  and  to  be  laid  length* 
wise  fore  and  aft.  Two  other  emptv  casks  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  way  ia  the  stem,  or  alt  part  of  the  boat, 
and  the  whole  to  be  secured  as  finnly  nnd  compactlj  n* 
poesiUe,  by  strong  rope*  round  the  boat  and  t:aaks,  and 
also  by  seizing  ropes  in  tbe  same  way  as  deeoribed  in 
the  case  of  cork;  then  two  other  empty  ca^,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  one  fen,  and  anotba  af^  to  be 
placed  over  and  in  the  middle  between  tbe  two  al- 
ready fixed,  and  to  be  finnly  secured,  s 


"  As  the  beat  is  to  be  thus  prepared  ea  the  deck  of 
the- ship,  when  danger  appears,  apiece  of  sail  should 
be  tfarawn  in  below,  betwixt,  and  about  the  casks,  foe 
tbe  more  efiectmlly  secpring  them,  and  to  prevent  the 
seizing  mpes  from  so  readily  altpping}  it  would  be 
pioper  also  to  have  slings  on  the  caslu,  with  eyes  isk 
them^,  Ibnngh  which  to  pass  the  seizing  ropes. 

"  Lastly,  both  in  the  case  of  cork  and  caaks,  an  iran 
bar,  of  about  three  hundred  weight,  for  such  a  boat  aa 
above  described,  ibenld  be  secured  to  the  keel  on  iJm 
inside,  in  Ae  middle  01  empty  space.  This  auddle,  ve 
empty  space  of  the  boat,  is  for  the  sailors,  and  in  n 
ship's  boat  of  tbe  commmi  size  may  hold  eight  pci^W 
with  room  to  work  a  pair  of  oars.  Every  thing  being 
.  previously 


<c)  It  is  probaUe,  that  rug  bolts  fixed  in  tbe  gunwales,  mi^  answer  as  well  ■•  passing  ihenftts  n 
hoibini  of  tbe  boat  and  through  the  auger  bcrea  in  the  keel. 
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r^fr.^fa.^  preTKNuVf  ready,  it  Is xmtaia  that  tba  aecrtMuy  fixing 
II        of  tb«  casks  wiU  not  take  up  above  tfii  or  twelve  mi- 

ligMare.  nuteit,  Mul  it  is  obvious  tbe  cork  can  be  fixed  in  a  much 
*  ^*  sborter  periotl.  It  is  also  completely  ascertaiaed,  that 
a  boat  so  prepared,  though  full  of  nater,  nil!  not  (ink, 
but  oD  the  cantraiy  be  e:cfTea)f\y  buoyant,  and  will 
easily  go  a-head:  liiat  it  would  he  next  to  impossible 
tbe  boat  should  overset}  but,  in  case  of  this  at  any  tinw 
ba^ening,  she  mold  instantly  return  to  her.  {ovper 
poflitio*  on  her  keel.  Thoiwh  the  experiment  yias 
tried  only  with  casks,  with  uut  a  mall  quantity  of 
cork,  as  before  stated,  yet  it  is  generally  believed,  sod 
Mr  Bremner  biinself  ia  of  tbe  same  opiniiw,  that  it 
might  answer  equally  well,  and  perh^a  better,  to  liavc 
the  cork  or  casks  stowed  in  nud^hips,  juaviog  ^^^  enipty 
apace  in  each  end,  by  which  means  tiic  muvf^meut  of 
the  boat  by  the  faelm.  or  rudder  wodd  be  preserved, 
tho<^h  the  other  plan  seems  bet)^,  in  the  view  of  vsing 
«arB. 

Vq^etehie  Lin.    See  F^nts. 
■  LiiE-Renty  in  Scoit  Law.   When  the  use  ^d  enjovr 
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nent  of  a  si^ject  i«  Xiven 
ob^MigtownH 


d  eujoTr 
to  a  persoB  during  but  lite, 
liie-reot.     .     ,     . 
LIGAMENT,   in  its  general   aense,  denotes .  any 
tiung  that  ties  «r  binds  one  part  to  another. 

Ligament,  in  Anatomtf,  a  stro^  compact  sabstancc, 
serving  to  join  two  bones  togetlwr-  See  Akaiomt, 
N"  T. 

LIGARIUS,  QtiiHTUs,  a  Honsaa  -^ntvaml  k 
Africa,  49  B.  C.  Taking  part  with  Pompey,  he  was 
forbid  by  Julius  Cteear  to  retiym  to  Kome  :.  to  obtain 
his  pardon,  Cicero  made  that  admired  oration  ia  hi* 
defence,  which  has  impMHtaiized  the  mem«ry  of  the 
elicit  with  that  of  liia  celebrated  advocate. 

LIGATURE,  in  Surgny,  is  a  cord,  band,  or 
string;  or  the  binding  any  part  of  the  body  with  a 
cord,  band,  fillet,  &:c.  whether  of  leatha-,  lines,  or  any 
other  matter., 

Ligatures  are  used  to  extend  or  replace  boaee  that 
Are  broken  or  dislocated  ;  to  tie  the  pMieats  down  in 
lithotomy  and  amputations  ;  to  tie  npoa  the  veins  ii| 
phlebotomy,  on  tbe  arteries  in  amputa^ons,  or  in  large 
wounds  ;  to  secure  tbe  splints  that  are  apfdied  to  fjn^ 
tures  ;  to  tie  up  tbe  processes  of  tbe  peritonMim  with 
tbe  spermatic  vessels  in  oastration ;  and,  lastly,  in  taking 
oiF  warts  or  other  excresceMccs  by  ligxture. 

Ligature,  is  also  used  to  signify  a  kind  of  baodttge 
or  fillet,  tied  round  the  seek,  anq,  leg,  or  otbf  r  part: 
ttf  the  bodies  of  men  or  beasts,  to  divert  or  drive  off 
some  disease,  accident,  &c. 

Ligature,  is  also  used  for  a  slate  of  impotenoy,  in 
respect  to  vencry,  pretended  to  be  caused  -hy  somn 
charm  or  witchcraft 

Kicmpfer  tells  of  an  uncommon  kind  of  ligature  or 
knoltii^,  in  use  amoi^  tbe  people  of  Ma<«M«r,  Java,: 
Malacca,  Siam,  &c.  By  this  charm  or  spell,  a  man 
binds  up  a  woman,  and  a  woman  a  man,  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  tbcir  power  to  have  to  do  with  any  other  per- 
•oo  }  the  nsM  being  thereby  rendered  inpolent  to  any. 
ether  woman,  and  all  olbcr  mm  impotent  vdth  respect 
to  tbe  woman. 

Some  of  tbcir  ^iloaophen  pretend,  that   this  li^ 
tore   may   be  effected  by  tbe  sbntlii^  of  a  lock,    the 
drawing  of.  a  kmtl,  or  the  etidung  vi  a  knife  in  i}an 
Voi.  XIL  Part  L. 


iVple  together ;  and  that  a  ligature,  thus  e 
may  be  dissolved,  by  the  spouse^s  urining  through  a 
ring.  TMiit  piece  «f  superstition  is  eaid  to  obtain  -also 
among  the  Christians  of  Mie  East. 

Tbe  same  author  tells  ue,  that  during  the  ceremony 
9f  marriwe  in  liussia,  he  observed  an  old  fellow  lurk- 
ing bobipd  the  churtji-door,  wad  mumbling  over  a 
ftriog  of  words ;  ^ad,  »1  the  same  time,  cutting  a  long 
rod,  which  be  held  under  hia  arm  into  pieces  ;  which, 
it  .seems,  is  a  common  practice  at  the  marriages  of  great 
persons,  wid  done  with  design  to  elude  and  counter* 
work  any  other  person  that  might  possibly  be  inducuig 
the  ligature. 

The  secret  of  ipdndng  a  ligature  is  delivered  l^  th« 
•ame  author,  a)  he  was  tau^£  it^  on  the  apot  by  one  of 
their  adepts  :  h-ai.  it  i»  too  ^urd  and  obscene  to  de- 
•erve  being  tianscribi^  here. 

M.  Mar«bal  mentions  a  ridicoloaa  form  of  ligature, 
nUch  be  received  from  a  bramin  of  Indostan :  *'  If 
(sayi  be)  the  little  worm  In  tbe  wood  lukerara  lean 
be  cut  into  two,  and  the  one  part  stirs  and  tbe  other 
not,  if  the  stirring  part  be  bruised,  and  given  with  half 
a  beetle  to  a  nun,  and  the  other  half  to  a  woiuan,  the 
chaira  will  keefi  each  fixan  ev«'  having  to  da  with  any 
other  peiWKi.     Fbil.  Ttans.  N"  a68. 

LiCATuK£»  in  the  Italian  music,  signifies  a  tying 
nr  binding  together  of  notes.  Hence  syncopes  an 
often  called  l^foturcs^  because  they  are  made  by  the 
ligature  <£  many  Dotea.  There  is  another  sort  of 
ligatures  fi>r  beeves,  when  there  are  many  of  these  on 
difiecent  lines,  or  «a  diSerent  spaces,  to  be  sung  to  ona 
syllable. 

LiGATUSES,  amcmg  printers,  are  typea  consisting  of 
two  tetters  or  cbaractert  joined  together  i  a»  3,  Sf,  ff, 
Jt,ji.  f^  old  editions  of  Greek  authors  are  extreme- 
ly full  of  ligatures ;  the  ligatures  of  Stephens  are  by 
much  tbe  ma^t  beautiful.— Some  editions  have  been 
lately  printed  without  any  ligatures  at  all ',  and  there 
was  a  desi^  to  explode  them  quite  out  of  printing. 
Had  this  suooeeded,  the  finest  aoclent  editions  would 
in  time,  have  grown  useless:  and  the  reading  of  old 
manuscriptR  wculd  have  been  rendered  almost  imprac- 
tloalile  to  the  learned  themselves. 

IiIGHT,.  in  the  mast  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  sif^BifieB  that  invisible  etherial  matter  which  makes 
qbjects  percqitible  to  our  aeuse  of  seeing.  Figurative- 
ly, it  is  also  used  for  whatever  cooveys  Instruction  to 
our  minds,  and  likewise  for  that  inetraction  itself. 


r  the  chemical  properties  of  U^ht, 
\c*i  and  for  its  physical  properties. 


see  Chemistry  Index i 
see  Omcs. 

LiauT  indtpatdtnt  <f  Heat.  In  general,  a  vei^  con- 
siderable degree  of  beat  ie  requisite  to  tbe  emission  of 
liffht  iima  any  body}    bat  there    are  several    escep- 
lians   to  this,  especially  In  litfht  proceeding  from  pu< 
trescent  substances  and  phosphorus,  together  with  that 
of   lumiaouB  animals,   and  other  similar  af^arances. 
Light  proceeding  &em  potresceot  anunal    and    vege- 
table substancce,  as  well  as  From  glew-wems,  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,     llionias  fiarthotin  mentions  four  De  bict 
kinds  of  luminous  insects,  two  with  wings,   and  two°"™*^ 
without  J  hut  in  hot  climates  travelleis  say  ibey  are^^  ■*3>  »o* 
found  is  ntnch  greater,  nnmhen,  and  of  djficrent  spe- 
B  t  ci«,. 
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tii^ht     c'ics.    Columns,  an  industrious  ufttunlUt,  absrrves,  that 
^^-'v-~~'  their  licht  is  not  evtiBguisbed  immedutety  upon  the 

death  of  the  animal. 
I.ij;hi  ttaai  '^^'^  ^"^^  distinct  account  that  we  meet  Tritfa  of  ligfit 
putrid  Bvik,  proceeding  from  putrescent  Buimal  flc«h  ia  that  irhich 
tic  Fuisne,  jg  given  by  Fabricius  ab  AqoapeadeDte ;  nko  says, 
^'  ^^'  that  nrhen  three  Bomntt  youths,  residing  at  Padua^ 
had  bought  a.  lamb,  and  had  e&tNi  pan  of  it  on  Ea- 
eter  diy  1562,  several  pieces  of  the  femainder,  which 
they  kept  till  the  day  (ollofring,  shone  like  so  many 
candles  when  they  were  casnally  viewed  in  the  dark. 
Part  of  ^s  luminous  flesh  was  immediately  sent  tn 
Aquspendente,  who  was  professor  of.  anatomy  in  that 
city.  He  observed,  that  both  the  lean  waA  the  fat  of 
this  meit'sbone  with  a  whitish  kind  of  light }  and  also 
took  notice,  that  some-  pieces  af'  kid'i  Beab,  which  had 
Imppcned  to  have  lain  in  contact  with  it,  were  luminous, 
as  well  as  the  fingers  and  ^ther  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
those  persons  who  touched  it.  Those  parts,  he  ob- 
served, shone  the  most  which  were  eiA  to  the  touehi 
and  seemed  to  be  tianspai«nt  in  candle  light  y  but 
where  the  flesh  was  thick  and  solid,  or  i^re  a  bone 
waa  near  the  outside,  ifrdid-not  shine. 

After  this  appearance,  we  find  no  account  of  an^ 
other  similar  to  it,  before  that  which  was  obterred  by 
Bartholin,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  very  pompous  de- 
scription in  his  inaenions  treatise  already  quoted. 
This  happened  at  Monipelier  in  1641,  when  a  poor 
old  woman  had  bought  a  piece  of  flesh  in'  the  market, 
intending  to  make-  use  of  it  the  day  folloning.  But 
happening  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  well  that  night,  and 
her  bed  and  pantry  being  in  the  same  room,  she  ohserv 
ed  so  much  light  come  from  the  flesh,  as  to  illuminate 
all  the  place  where  it  bnng.  A  part  of  this  Icmunouj 
flesh  was  earned  as  a  curiosity  to  Henry  Boorbon, 
dnke  of  Cond6,  the  governor  of  the  placet  ^ho  viewed 
it  for  several  hours  with  ttn  greatest  astonishment. 

This  light  was  observed  to  be  whitish ;  and  not  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  flCsh,  but-  certain  parts 
only,  as  if  gems  of  unequal  splendour  bad  been  scattered 
over  it.  This  flesh  was  kept  till  it  began  to  putrefy, 
when  the  light'  vanished  {  which,  aa  some  ivligraus 
people  fancied,  itdid  in  the  form  of  a  croas. 
tfbrla.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  almost  universal  «x- 

voL  ill  perimental  philosopher  Mr- Boyle  should  try  the  effect 
P-  'i^*  of  b's  air-pump  upon  these  lusskioui  substaiiGes.  Ac 
cordingly,  we  End  that  he  did  not  fail  to  do  it  }  when' 
he  presently  found  that  the  li^t  of  ratten  wood  was- 
extijiguisbcd  ir  vacuo,  and  revived  again  on  the  ad- 
mission nf  the  air,  even  after  a  long  contintHince  in 
■vacuo i  but  the  exlinguishiog  of  tbislight  was  net  so 
complete  immediately  upon  exhausting  the  receiver,  ai- 
Bome  little'  time  afterwards.  He  oould  not  perceive, 
however,  that  the  light  of  ratten  wood  was  increased' 
in  condensed  air-,  bat  this,  he  imagined,  might  arise 
from  bis  not  being  able  to  judge  very  well  of  the  de- 
gree of  light,  through  so  thick  and  cloudy  a  glass 
gj,^i,j^  vessel  BS  he  then  madb  use  of',  but  we  find  that  the' 
ii.  154.  light  of  a  shining  fish,  which  was  put  into  a  condens- 
ing engine  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1668,  was 
rendered  more  vivid  by  that  means.  The  principal 
of  Mr  Bavin's  experiments  were  made  in  October- 
1667. 

Ia  This  pfailoso^er  attended  to  a  great  tariety  of  cir- 
cunstaoces  neUtiBg  to  thi>  cunons  pfaeaomenon.     A- 
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moDg  other  things  he  observed,  thai  diangs  of  air  wu  lif^bt- 
not  neccBsary  to  the  maintenance  of  this  light  ^  for  it'^  v  '■' 
continued  a  long  time  when  a  piece  of  the  wood  was 
pat  into  a  very  small  glass  hermetically  sealed,  and  it 
made  no  difference  when  this  tube  which  contained 
the  wood  was  put  into  an  exhausted  leceiver.  lliis 
he  also  observed  with  respect  to  a  luminoos  fish,  which 
he  put  into  water,  and  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. He  also  fowd,  that  the  tight  of  shining 
fishes  had  other  properties  in  common  with  that  of 
ahinJDg  wood  ;  but'  the  latter,  be  says,  was  presently 
quenched  with  .water,  spirit  of  wine,  a  greater  variety 
^  saline  miitnres,  and  other  fluids.  Water,  however, 
did  not  qnench  all 'the  tight  of  aeme  ihining  veal  on 
which  1m  tried  it,  though  spirit  of  wine  destroyed  its 
virtue  presently. 

Mr  Boyle's  ofasemtioi  of  light  proceeding  fram 
flesh  meat  was  quite  casual.  On  the  1 5th  of  Febroary 
1662,  one  of  his  servants  was  greatly  alarmed  with  tlie 
■liining  of  saine  veal,  which  had  been  kept  a  few  days, 
blit  had  no  had  smell,  and  was  in  a  state  very  prap<^ 
for  use.  The  servant  immediately  made  his  master  ac- 
quainted with  this  extraordinary  appearance ;  and  though 
he  was  then  in  bed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  immediately  3^^^  ^ 
brought  to  him,  and  he  examined  it  with  the  greatest^o. 
attention.  Suspecting  that  the  state  of  the  atmospbere 
bad  some  share  in  tbe  production  of  thu  phenome- 
non, he  takes  notice,  after  describins  the  appearance, 
that  the  wind  was  south-west  and  blustering,  the  air 
hot  for  the  season,  the  moon  was  past  its  last  qnarter, 
and  tbe  mercury  in  the  barooKtcr  was  at  a^^th 
inches. 

Mr  Bdyle  was  often  disappointed  in  his  experiments  jj^],t  {^^^ 
on  shining  fishes;   finding   that   tbey  did   not  always Gbbc^ 
shine  in  tbe  very  same  circumstances,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  with  others  which  had  shined  before.     At  one 
time  that  they  &iled  to  shine,  accarding  to   his  expec- 
tations,  he  observed  that  die  weather  was  variable, 
and  not  witboot  some  days  of   hmt  and  snow.     In 
geiMral  be  mAde   use   of  whitings,   finding  them  the 
fittest  for  bis  pnrposei .  In  a  discourse,  however,  up- 
on this  subject  at  the  Boyal  Society  in   1681,  it  was 
asserted,  tlwt,  of  all  fishy  snhstances,  the   eggs  of  lob- 
sters,  afler  theyhad  been  boiled,  shone   the  brightesL 
Olig^  J*cobaniB  observes,  that,  upon  opening  a  ^^^- m.  Bafa, 
polypus,  it  was  so  luBiinons  as  to  startle  several  per-toL  t. 
sons  who  saw  it }  and  be  says,  that  the  more  putrid  theP-  >!>■ 
fish  was,  the  more  Inminous  it  grew.     The  nails  also, 
and  the  fingers  of  tbe  persons  woo  touched  it,  became 
luminous ;  and  the  black  liquor  which  issued  from  tbe 
animal,  and  which  is  its  bile,  thone  also,  but  with  ft 
very  faint  light. 

Mr  Boyle  draws  a  minute  comparison  between  tho 
light  of  burning  coals  and  that  of  shining  wood  ot  fish, 
showing  in  what  particulars  they  agree,  and  in  what 
they  differ.  Among  other  things  be  observes,  that  ex< 
treme  cold  eictingiHsbes  the  light  of  shining  wood,  aa 
appeared  when  a  piece  of  it  was  put  into  a  glass  tube, 
and  held  in  a  frigorific  mixture.  He  also  found  that- 
rotten  wood  did  not  waste  itself  by  shining,  and  that 
the  application  of  a  thermometer  to  it  did  not  disco- 
ver the  least  degree  of  heat.  Of  the  ^a. 

There  is  a  remarkable  shell- fish  ealled  phoi.as,  which  t".  ■  re- 
forms for  itself  boles  im-  vuious  kinds  uf  atone,  Stc™.  "^ 
l^t  this  fish  la  laminoas,  was  itoUced^by  I^ioy  >  wbog^_ 
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'  observea,  tliKt  it  Bblnes  in  tbe  moutli  of  tb6  ^euaa  vbo 
'emte  it,  *Dd,  if  it  toiM^  his  bands  or  clothes,  m&kea 
tbem  luminous.  He  also  eavs  that  the  light  depeudi 
upon  its  moisture.  Tbc  li^t  of  this  &»h  has  fumisfaed 
matter  for  varioos  obserratians  and  experimeots  to 
ill.  RcauRiflr,  and,  the  Bolognian  academicians,  espe- 
cially Beccariiis,  vbo  took  so  much  pains  nith  the 
«nbjcot  of  pbosphomd  li^t. 

M.  Reaumur  observes,  that,  whereas  other  fishe* 
giro  light  when  they  tend  to  putrescence,  this  is  more 
luminous  in  proportion  to  ila  being  frcsb ;  that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  revive  if  they  be  moisten* 
«d  either  with  fi«sb  or  salt  water,  but  that  brandy  im- 
mediately extinguishes  It.  He  endeavoured  to  raaka 
this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  acbeiiies  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  academicians  was' 
engaged  to  this  nbject  b^  M.  F.  Marsilius,  in  1714, 
irho  brougfat  a  number  of  these  fishes,  and  the  stones 
in  which  tbey  were  inclosed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpose 
for  their  exanuuation. 

Beccarius  observed,  that  thoogfa  this  fish  ceased  to 
^•L  ii.  S31.  shine  when  it  became  putrid ;  yet  that  in  its  nuwt  po> 
aii  state,  it  would  shine,  and  make  the  water  in  wbich 
it  was  immersed  luminous,  when  it  was  agitated. 
GaJeatios  and  Montlus  found,  that  wine  or  vinegar  ex- 
tinguished this  light ;  that  in  common  oil  it  continued 
aome  days }  but  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  or  urine, 
Iwvdly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obntve  IB  what  muiner  this  light  was  af- 
fected by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  use.  of  a 
Reaannr's  thermometer,  and  found  that  water  retfdep^ 
ed  tumlnoos  by  these  fishes  increased  in  light  tilt  the 
heat  arrived  to_  45  degrees }  but  that  it  then  heCaiM 
suddealy  extinct,  and  could  not  be  revived. 

In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  solution  of  sea 
salt  increased  the  light  of  the  luminous  water  ;  a  soiu-i 
t«on  of  nitre  did  not  increase  it  quite  so  much.  Sal- 
ammoniac  diminished  it  a  littla^  ml  of  tartar  per  deli- 
out'um  nearly  extinguished  it,  and  the  acids'  entirely. 
This  water  poured  upon  fresh  calcined  gypsum,  rock 
crystal,  cerase,  or  sugnrj  became  more  lumiaans.  Ho 
also  tried  the  eilects  of  it  when  poured  upon  varians 
alher  sabstances,  hut  there  was  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  them.  Afterwards,  osing  lanuDous  milk,  be 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extinguished  the  light,  but 
ibat  oil  of  tartaf  increased  iL 

This  gentlemen  had  the  curiosity  to  try  how  dif- 
ferently coloured  substances  were  affected  by  this  kind 
of  tight ;  and  having,  for  this  purpose,  dipped  several 
ribbons  in  it,  the  wlute  came  out  the  brightest,  next 
,.,,  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green ;  the  other 

colours  could  hardly  be  perceived.  It  was.  not,  bow- 
ever,  any  particular  colour,  bnt  only  light  that  was 
perceived  in  this  case.  He  then  dipped  boards  painted 
with  the  different  c(Jours,  and.  also  glass  tubes,  filled 
with  substances  of  different  colours,  in  water  rendered 
luminons  by  the  fishes.  In  both  these  cases  the  red 
was  hardly  visible,  the  yellow  was  the  brightest,  and 
the  violet  the  dullest.  But  on  the  boards  the  blue  was 
neaHy  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more  lan- 
guid ;  whereas  in  the  glasses,  the  blue  was  inferior  to 

Of  all  the  liquors  into  which  he  pnt  the  pholades, 
-lailk  was  rendered  the  most  luminous.     A  single  pho- 
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las  made  MTcn  oonces  of  milk  so  Inminons,  that  the 
faces  of  ptnoBi  migbt  be  distinguished  by  it,  and  it  ^ 
looked  as.if  it  was  tiansparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  this  light }  for 
when  Beccarius  put  tbe  luminons  milk  into  glass  tubes, 
no  agitation  would  make  it  shine,  unless  bubbles  of 
air  were  mixed  with  it.  Also  Montius  and  Galeatius 
found,  that,  in  an  exlianst«d  receiver,  tbe  pbolas  lost 
its  li^t,  but  tbe  water  was  sometimes  made  more  In* 
minous }  wbich  they  ascribed  to  tbe  rising  of  hubbies 
<tf  air  throngh  it. 

Beccarins,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  bad  many  schemes 
to  render  the  lif^t  of  dese  pholades  permanent.  For 
ibis  purpose  be  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
with  flonr,  and  found  that  it  would  give  light  when 
it  was  immersed  in  warm  water ;  but  it  answered  best 
to  preserve  tbe  fish  in  honey.  In  any  other  method  of 
preservation,  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  would 
not  continue  longer  than  six  months,  but  in  honey  it 
had  lasted  above  a  year  ;  and.  then  it  would,  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  mucb  light  as  erer  it 
had  done. 

Similar,  in  some  respects,  to  tboee  observatiotw  on  Mti  (^^ 
the  light  of  the  pbolas,  was  that  which  was  observed'*?'"^ 
to  proceed  irota   wood  which   was  moist,  but  not  in  a*  ^7' 
putrid  state,  which  was  very  cons^cnous  in  the  dark.  . 

That  the  sea  is  sometimes  Innunous,  especially  when  Li^  ftsat. 
it  is  put  in  motion  by  tbe  dashing  of  oars  or  the  **•*'*•'" 
beating  of  it  against  a  ■ship,  has  been  observed  with 
admiration  by  a  great  number  of  persons.  Mr  Boyle, 
atler  reciting  all  the  circumstances  of  this  appeaiajice, 
as  &r  as  be  conld  collect  them  from  the  accounts  of 
navigators  ;  as  its  being  extended  as  far  as  tbe  eyo 
could  reach,  and  at  other  times  being  visible  only  when 
the  water  was  dashed  against  some  other  body.}  that, 
in  some  seas,  this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  some 
particular  winds,  but  not  in  othere  ;  and  that  some- 
times one  part  of  the  sea  niU  he  luminous,  when  an- 
other part,  not  far  from  it,  will  not  be  so  ;  conclndea 
with  saying,  that  he  could  not  bdp  suspecting  that 
these  odd  phenomena,  belonging  to  great  masses -of  nea- 
ter, were  in  some  measure' owing  to  some  cosmical  law 
or  custom  of  the  tenertrial  globe,  or  at  least  of  tbo 
planetary  vortex. 

Some  curious  .obsetvations  «i  tha  shininK  of  seme  Dr  Bcale> 
fishes,   and  the  pickle  in. which  they  ware  immerse^, expcn. 
were  miule  by  Dr  Beale,  in  May  1665  ;  and  bad  tbe)^?''''"  ** 
been  properly  attended   to  and  pnisiud,  toight    have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  this  appeaiancer 
Having  put  some  boiled  mackerel  into  Water,  together- 
with  salt  and  sweet  berbs  ;  when  the  cook  was,  M)me  ^^jV""*- 
time  after,  stirring  it,  in  order  to  take  oul  some  of  the  p 
fishes,  she  ebeerved,  that,  at  the  frit  motioii,.the  wates 
was  very  lumin6us ;  and  that  the  fish  shining  throu^ 
the  wAter  added  much  to  the  licht  which  tbe  water 
yielded.     The  water  was  of  itself  thick  and  blackish, 
rather  than  oCanr  other  colour.}  and  yet  it  shined  on 
being  stirred,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fishes  appeared 
more  lumbons  than  the  water.     Wherever  tbe  drppa 
of  this  water,   after  it  bad  been  Stirred,   fell   to  th^ 
ground,  they  shined }   and  the.  diildren  in  the  fiunily 
diverted  themselves  with  taking  the  draps,  phich  werp 
as  broad  as  a  penny,  and  nmming  with  them  about  tbe 
house.     The  cook  observed,  that,  when  she  buned  np 
that  side  of  the  fish  that  w>i  lowest,  00.  light  cwDB.frm 
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Z,«bt.  't )  »(l  that,  vhcn  the  mur  had  tMtkd  for  Holtte  tim«, 
<— V— 'it  did  notahiot  U  ti\,  "^a  day'(otlowin|*,  tlie  water 
gave  but  little  light,  and  <m\y  ifttr  a  brisk  agrtalioii, 
thoDgh  die  fisbcs  continued  toitiineaB  Wetl  tVom  the 
juida  aa  the  cMUide,  and  «epeciallf  about  the  throat, 
and  miA  placea  *s  teemed  to  bare  been  a  tittle  broken 
io  the  boiling. 

When  in  the  light  of  the  «m,  he  eJtamine^i,  with  a 
microecope,  a  iTuall  piece  of  a  fish  which  had  shifted  *ei-r 
mach  tiie  niglit  before,  he  foupd  nothing  nmarkabl'tt 
on  its  sur&ce,  except  that  he  thought  be  perceived 
what  he  catla  *  steam,  rather  dark  than  luminous, 
ariiing  like  a  nty  small  duit  from  the  iinh,  and  here 
Hmlth<A«a  Very  fmall  and  almost  imfiercepti Me  sparkle. 
Of  the  sparkles  he  had  no  doubt  j  but  he  thought  it 
jiMsible  that  the  steam  might  be  a  ileceptioa  of  the 
(tigbt,  or  Dome  diist  in  the  air. 

Finding  the  fish  to  be  quite  iry,  be  nwislened  it 
with  bis  spittle ;  and  then  observed  that  it  gftTC  a  little 
tight,  tboagh  but  for  a  short  time.  The  fish  at  that 
timo  was  not  fetid,  nor  yet  insipid  to  the  best  discern- 
ing palate.  Two  of  the  fishes  he  kept  two  or  three 
davs  longer  fm-  flirther  trial :  but,  the  weather  being 
Ter^r  hot)  they  becaiUe'fetid :  and,  contrary  to  his  ei- 
lectatioDs,  there  WM  Oo  more  light  produced  either  by 
tbo  agiution  of  the  WVter  or  in  the  fisb. 
IWihrr  Father  BohTzm,   in   his  voyage    to  fte  Indies   in 

BnrMi'i  17O4,  took  particular  notice  of  the  Iwnnous  appMr- 
i^^^  MC*  of  Ike  sea.  The  light  wm  sometimea  so  gretl, 
tea  wftur.  *^'*-  "^  ^"^'^  easily  read  the  titte  ef  a  bo«*  by  it, 
though  be  Was  niae  br  ten  feet  fr«m  t^ie  sat&ee  of  the 
inter.  Sometimes  be  caaM  ffaaily  distmgaisb,  in  the 
wake  «f  a  ship,  the  particles  that  were  tamineus  from 
those  that'Were  D«t }  and  they  appeared  not  to  be  alt 
ef  the  same  5gare.  Seme  of  them  were  like  points  of 
light,  aad  other*  mch  as  Mars  appear  to  the  n^ed  eye. 
SmM  ef  tlwrra  were  Itke  gtebes,  of  a  litw  or  two  in 
diameter  ;  and  others  as  big  as  rnie's  head.  Sometimes 
tlMrv  Conned  themselves  into  aqntres  of  tttree  «r  hat 
iMttes  long,  and  one  ar  two  bread.  ScoietimeB  all 
these  diment  figiires  were  virible  at  the  same  time  ; 
alitl  tometime*  they  Were  What  be  calls  narticti  of  light, 
which  at  «ne  particular  time  «ppeMed  and  dissppcwred 
immediately  like  flashes  of  lightning. 

Nor  did  «nly  the  wake  dt  'flte  rfii^  predure  this 
H^,  Inft  fiabes  aim,  m  swimming,  left  so  loiniDeas  a 
track  behind  them,  that  both  tbefr  sice  and  epeoica 
might  be  dittiflgtHshed  by  it.  When  be  look  some  of 
the  irtter  tiut  of  Ae  lea,  «nd  stirred  it  eter  so  little 
Mtfa  %ik  baitd^,  in  the  Aulc,  he  always  smt  in  it  an  in* 
finiie  mmiAfer  of  Imght  {MrtidM ;  and  he  liad  the  same 
appesrance  whenever  he  dipped  a  piece  of  linen  in  tbe 
Ma,  and  wnmg  H  ki  «  dari^  place,  even  though  it  was 
half  dry  -,  and  be  abaorved,  that  when  tbe  sparklee  feH 
bpDn  any  tfatng  that  was  solid,  it  Would  cantinnealiiaiDg 
ibr  some  bonrs  together, 
nil  cbnjcr-  After  mcntiomng  several  ciromiurtancee  wUcb  did 
imc*  roo'  not  Mmtribote  to  this  appearance,  Ais  father  observes, 
ccninf  the  (j^t  it  depends  wry  much  Upon  tbe  awMly  of  lie  water  ,■ 
*""■  and  he  was  pretty  rure  that  tfcih  hj^  is  the  grcatast 
when  the  water  b  fattest,  Vod  fuUest  of  foam.  For  in 
Ike  main  Bea,  he  Ays,  the  watCT  is  not  everywhere 
e^tivlly  pure ;  and  that  sometimes,  if  linen  be  dipped 
is  the  sea,  it  is  clammy  when  it  is  dtawn  up  again : 
■u>d  he  «A«i  «beer*ed,  lltM' whcB  tbe  wftc  bf  the  ship 
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was  tbe  brightest,  tbe  watar  waa  the  moat  ht  and  do.  j,^^ 
tinooa,  and  that  linen  motateMd  with  it  produced  a'm  ,  ^ 
gtnt  deal  ef  light,  if  it  were  stirred  or  moved  brbkly. 
Beaidcn,  in  aome  parts  af  the  aes,  be  saw  a  enbstanoe 
like  aaw  dwt,  sometimea  red  and  aomettmes  yellow  ; 
and  when  he  4kw  ap  tbe  water  iM  those  places,  it 
Was  always  viscoua  and  giatinous.  7'be  sailors  tald 
him  that  it  was  the  spawu  ef  wbales }  that  thmc  ara 
great  quaatitias  ^  it  in  tb«  narth  }  and  that  sonsctimes, 
in  (be  night,  they  appaared  all  over  of  a  bright  light, 
without  being  pat  in  netioo  by  asry  vesact  ar  fiah  pa»< 
sing  hy  them. 

As  a  confimmtien  of  this  conjecture,  that  the  mora 
glntitioue  tbe  aea  water  is,  tbe  more  it  is  <tcsposcd  to 
become  lumiaoos,  be  obaervai,  that  one  day  they  took  k 
tixh  which  was  called  nbonite,  the  insideof  the  mouth  of 
which  was  ao  himiaans,  that  without  aay  other  light, 
be  could  read  tbo  same  obancten  which  he  bad  before 
re«d  by  the  light  it  tbe  wake  of  tbe  ship ;  and  tbe 
rnevtb  of  Aim  Mb  w«s  full  of  a  viscooi  matter,  which, 
when  it  was  rubbed  upon  a  piece  ef  vraod,  made  it  im- 
mctNatdy  all  ever  haaiaoBS  ;  tb«n^,  when  the  nois- 
twre  was  dried  up,  the>hgfat  was  eauagaisbed. 

Tbe  «bb£  Nalht  was  atucb  Kmok  with  tbe  lumi-AbM  NoU 
■ousnesa  of  tbe  sea  wbon  be  waa  at  Veaioe  in  I749ilet'i  iheoir 
and,  bAm-  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the 
t^vamManees  of  it,'  Concluded  that  it  was  accasioaed 
by  a  shining  insect  ;  and  having  eKantined  tbe  water 
very  ofWn,  he  at  length  did  £nd  a  small  insect,  wbieb 
ba  panicolarly  descnbsB,  and  to  which  be  attributes 
the  light.  'Die  aaroe  faypotbeaa  had  also  ecemrred  to 
M.  Vianetli,  professor  af  medicioe  in  Chioggia  near 
Venico  ;  wmi  bath  be  aad  M.  Orizrfltai,  a  pbysidan  in 
Venioe,  have  giaea  drawings  of  tbe  iasects  frem  which 
they  imagioed  this  light  t«  proceed. 

Tbe  abbj  was  tbe  mare  ooDfinRed  in  Ms  hypothesis, 
by  ebaerving,  some  (taie  a&er,  dw  metioa  af  aome  lumi- 
nous partitdes  in  tbe  sea.  For,  going  mte  the  water, 
and  keeping  bis  bead  just  above  tbe  surfaee,  he  saw 
tbem  dart  Iram  tbe  bottwn,  which  was  oavmd  with' 
weeds,  to  tbe  ti^  i»  a  manner  whidi  he  diaDgbt 
very  much  resembled  the  -notiena  of  inseoiB ;  though, 
when  be  endeavomed  to  oatcAi  them,  be  only  fonni 
some  luminous  apets  apon  his  bandkercbief,  which  wera 


enlarged  when  be  pressed  tbem  with  bis  fiager. 

M.  le  Moi,  m^Qg  a  vmge  on  tbe  M«di«ernuMaB,Ol 
presently  af^r  the  abb£  Nellet  made  his  ebeervatloD8ti°a>o<'BI- 


at  Venice,  XoA.  notioe,  diat  in  Ae  day  time,  tbe  jhuw'*  ^*'' 
of  the  ^ip  in  metian  Arew  up  many  small  partioles, 
which,  falling  i^wn  ijut  water,  rolled  upon  die  snrfaoa 
of  the  sea  for  a  few  seconds  before  they  noixed  whb  JlfaaoM* 
it;   and  in  Ae  night  tbe  same  paitkles,  as  he  vm-PraaOa, 
eluded,  had  the  appeanwoe  of  fire.     Taking  a  qaan-  ""^  "^  *44' 
tity  of  the  water,   the  same  uimSi  sparks  appeweA 
wbenever  it  vnu  agitated ;  bnt,  as  was  ohaerved  witk 
respect  to  Dr  Beale's  experiments,  every  niceeaeive  agi- 
tation produced  a  leas  effect  than  tbe  preceAing,  except 
after  being  suffered  to  rest  a  while  ;  for  dien  a  fresh 
elation  would  make  it  almoat  as  luminous  asibe  first. 
This  water,  he  observed,  would  retain  its  property  olf 
Shiiting  by  agitation  a  day  or  twe  ;  bnt  it 'disappearel 
immediately  on   being  «st  on  tbe  fire,  Ihougb  it  waa 
not  made  to  boil. 

This  gentleman,  after  giving  mndi  attention  tothia 
fhwomenon,  conclndes',  uiat  it  is  not  occasioned  by 
any 
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ny  ahinli^  JiiHCtfi,  m  ihe  obM  No)l*t  imtgincd , 
■^  ciallj'  aa,  af^er  carefully  exHouaiag  eome  of  Ibe  lumir 
BOiii  points,  which  bo  caught  upan  an  handtcrcliicf, 
he  finind  them  to  b«  reuni  like  iujgo  piiu  hmlit,  bat 
with  ■odiing  of  the  appesnnc*  of  wif  animal,  though 
ha  viitwed  theai  with  a  micnMco|w.  lie  ^90  Cwnul, 
that  the  mixtare  af  a  liltla  aiiirit  of  wine  with  wat«f 
jliit  Jrawa  fi«v  iJie  sea,  wauld  give  the  appearanee  of 
a  gnat  aun^er  of  little  apttri^a,  which  would  oontiaua 
risible  loiter  than  tfaoae  in  the  aeaan.  All  the  audi, 
and  various  otkn-  liqawa,  pradaeed  the  aame  effcet, 
though  not  quite  so  canapeiiaui!]'  ;  but  no  fraih  aci- 
tatioH  would  niiJce  them  lamiooiu  agaiii.  hi.  le  ftai 
is  Ear  trom  averting  that  tfaarc  an  aa  liuwoous  inucts 
in  the  aea.  He  evea  auppoaes  that  tbti  abW  Nollet 
and  M.  Vianelli  bai  iauad  them.  But  he  was  Mtisiad 
(bat  the  aea  ii  luminow  chiefly  on  Mine  other  acL-oant, 
tbMj^  he  dnea  oat  m  much  aa  advance  ■  conjecttisa 
about  a4at  it  ii. 

AL  Ant.  Martin  made  manv  caperiiaeota  on  tba 
light  of  fiihea,  with  a  vietr  to  discover  the  cauae  of  the 
light  af  the  sea.  He  tbonjbt  that  be  had  leaMoa  to 
CMidnde,  &aa  a  great  vanety  of  experiments,  that  alt 
aea  fiabea  haw  this  pmperty  ;  but  that  k  is  not  to  be 
foaml  is  aaf  that  art  praduced  in  feeah  water.  Na- 
thinj  dtynwAcd  upon  the  eolaar  of  tbc  fishes,  except 
that  he  thought  that  the  white  ones,  and  especially 
those  that  had  wbil*  scales,  wene  a  little  laore  luou- 
Mwt  thsB  others.  This  light,  he  found,  wh  iaoreaMd 
by  a  smaU  ^niatity  sf  aah ;  aod  also  bj  a  small  devnee 
of  wanath,  thon^  a  greater  degree  rxtiavnished  it. 
This  Bgmes  with  ano£er  «bMmtion  af  hii,  dtat  k 
flepaads  entirely  opm  a  kind  of  moiatm  which  they 
had  aboat  thna,  and  which  a  tmM  d^»a  of  heat 
smU  expel,  -lAea  *a  oilioess  r«a*ained  w^uch  did  *sC 
gtntlas  luirt,  fautwevld  bora  iatbafiae.  Li^tfrom 
Ifae  fleah  «f  birda  er  beasts  is  not  so  bri^t,  he  says,  aa 
that  which  fBDcaeds&oa  Esh.  Hnman  bodies,  be  sa^, 
haweWNnatimasernkted  light i^out  the  tinte  ^at  the^ 
began  ita  patMiy,  aai  the  waUa  ajid  raof  of  a  place 
in  which  dead  bodies  had.  sftan  been  cxpaaed,  had  a 
kind  af  dow  er  damminew  apao  it,  wbkh  was  some, 
tinea  lanuMoa  ;  and  he  ima^mad  'that  the  lights  t^tch 
aae  said  to  be  seen  in  'bniyiii^.gnmnds  may  be  owiog 
to  this  muae. 

Tram  aana  uEponoieBM  made  1^  Mr  Cantaa.  he 
conolndw,  that  tbc  iDBMnaoMiess  of  aea  water  is  awing 
to  the  rii^  asd  olh«  patrescent  anbataoces  k  oo». 
tains.  On  the  cmning  of  the  t4th  of  June  17IS8,  he 
pot  a  small  fresh  wbitiBg  into  a  gaUoD  of  aea  water,  in 
a  pan  whidi  was  about  14  inmes  'ia  diameter,  and 
taak  notiae  that  neither  the  whiting  nor  the  warier, 
when  agiMad.  'gaTe  ai^  light.  A  FahreiAeit'a  ther- 
■MaM«er,in  the  cellar  lAere  the  pan  was  placed,  stood 
at  54".  lHu>  ipb,  at  i^ght,  that  part  of  tbe  fish 
which  was  M«n  with  the  MiTtiuw  of  ihe  water  waa  In- 
miwma,  bat^tba  water  itaelf  was  daric.  Ae  drew  the 
•adgfastick.thnxigh  it,  &om  one  aide  of  tha  pan  le 
tha  other }  ««d  Ae  walor  appeared  lomiaous  bduod 
the  stiek  all  the  way,  but  gave  light  only  where  it 
wu  disturited.  ^ClKn  mU  tb  water  was  stirred,  ihe 
whde  became  Inminons,  and  appeared  like  milk,  giv< 
ing  a  eaosidemUe  denee  <g  light  to  the  aides  of  the 
pan  ;  and  it  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time  after  it 
was  at  rest.    The  water  waa  nmt  Idduiiobi  when  the 


£ih  bad  been  in  k  idiont  38  bouis ;  hut  wadd  net  giva    X^iibb' 
any  light  by  being  stirred,  al^er  k  had  bean  in  k  ttuaa^wv^^ 

He  than  pnt  a  galtoa  of  frash  water  into  one  pan,  , 

and  an  equal  qaaoti^  of  sea  water  into  aaothef ;  ami 
into  each  paa  be  put  a  fresh  bemng  of  ahoot  thna 
ounces.  The  next  ni^t  the  whole  aiinace  of  the  sea 
water  vraa  luwinous  without  bei^  stirred  ;  but  it  waa 
D>u^  moM  M  wbea  it  was  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  ap> 
per  part  of  the  herring,  which  was  uinsidtn^ly  be- 
low itp  surface  of  the  water,  was  also  vei^  bn^t ; 
while  at  the  sama  time  the  fresh  water,  and  the  Ash 
that  wafi  in  it,  were  qnite  dark,  thtn  were  several 
vary  bright  lumiaou  apota  on  difiereat  parts  of  the 
surface  c^  the  sea  water ;  and  tbe  whole,  when  Tiewed 
by  the  light  of  a  candle,  seemed  coreied  with  a  grea^ 
Bcum.  The  thirpl  night,  the  Hgbt  of  the  aea  watn-, 
while  at  rest,  was  very  little,  if  at  all  leas  than  be&re  f 
bat  irisen  stirred,  its  light  was  90  vreat  as  to  discover 
the  tine  by  a  wUcb,  and  the  fish  in  k  appeared  as  a 
daik  subUancB.  AAar  this,  its  l^btwaa  evidently  de- 
creasing, hat  was  not  fuke  mma  before  ikt  7th  iiij^t 
The  fnah  wbtcr  and  tha  Una  k  were  perfectly  dadc 
duing  tbe  wboia  time.  Tlw  theiaeamcte*  waa  geae- 
nUr  above  6c:^. 

The  preceding  experiment^  were  made  mtk  sea  wa* 
ter :  hat  be  new  made  ase  af  olheir  water,  into  adilch' 
hapotcoaamenar  seasalt,  tstthefowd,  k^aal^dro- 
it  was«f  the  same  specific  gianty  witti  tbr 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ia  aaolhar  ^pMom  of 
iisBslved  two  ppaada  of  salt  -,  and  inta  caok 
ha  pat  asat^freahfaoriing.  TheaeaA 
eiening  the  whok  aarfiioe  of  the  aftkiciai  sea  watv^ 
waa  Inminaas  without  being  stirred ;  hut  gave  moeh 
VMO  light  when  k  was  distarbed.  It  appcewad  «]motly 
like  tbe  real  sea  water  in  the  paeoediag  ♦ly erimcat  f 
its  light  hwtrd  aboat  the  same  time,  and  went  off  in 
4bo  same  manner  :  while  the  «thor  water,  which  waa 

C«l 

The  beTTing  which  1 

night,  and  wediid  liam  ks  sak,  was  feaad  &*>  aa«l 
Bwaat;  bot'tbenthcrJuRang  waaveiraoftandpatridr 
maoh  mare  ao  tlian  that  iriiidi  Imd  bean  k^  as  long  is 
fresh  water.  If  a  berruw,  in  warm  weather,  be  pat 
into  10  gallons  flfaDtificiar  sea  water,  instead  vS  one, 
the  mater,  he  says,  will  atitl  heoome  Inminoae,  bat  itf- 
li|^t  wiU  aot  be  so  strong. 

It  meaiad  by  aaaae  of  die  bet  oheervatieas  e» 
-diis  aabjeet,  that  Aoat  extingmshes  the  light  af  patrea- 
oent  sahstancee.  Mr'Canloa  aiao  atteaded  <o  this  cit^ 
camstaaee;  aad  ol>eorvai,ihat  tboogb  the  gieateat  eumi- 
mcr  beat  is 'Well  knoaa  to  premote  pattefcctioa,  yet  ae 
degteesmoKe  thw)  (kt  of  the  hmaaa  blood  seeais  ta 
hinder  it.  'For  pottisg  .a  said  pieoe  rf  a  Imninow 
-fish  iotaa'dun  giaas  hdl,  he  fooad,  that  watn?  of  Ae 
beat  of  118  dagwees-woald  lOKlingnMi  ito  Lght  in  leas 
thanlmlfamiaute}  bat  that,  on  taking  k  eat  of  tbe 
water,  kwrnitd  begin -to  leaovsr  its  l^fat  in  ahont  10 
aecaads}  but  k  wasaner  afteawarde  aolbcightas-ha. 
fbte. 

MrCuiton.mjd0.tiiP.«un«.dMGcnaiBii.lliatUr.Aid. 
Martin  bad  done,  viz.  that  sevenl  kinds  of  jqv^  fish 
could  not  be  made  to  give  light,  in  the  saiqe  circum- 
stances in  which  any  aea  -fish  became  hmrinons.  He 
says,  however,  that  a  piece  of  caip  made  the  water  very 
Imninous, 
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Inmiaoiu,  Uiangli  the  out»d«,  or  scaij  put  <X  it,  did 


Tbe  oceia 
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near  tbe  comsti  witb  Trkole  faanlu  of  theae'litfle'fitli  in     {j.],i;, 
uwii  «uu.w  »  — ■  iimuiDerBble  mQltitudes.  i  .    y  ■, 

For  the  E&ke  of  thnse  persons  who  may  choose  to  re->  To  putrcfBctton,  kUo,  some  are  willing   to  attribute 

peat  hie  experlmeala,  he  observes,  that  artificial  aemwa-      that   lanuDOtii  sppeannce  which -goes  bj  the  name  of 
ter  may  be  made  without  the  use  of  an  hydrometer,  by      ignis  Jtiluus,  to  which  the  credulous  vulgar  ascribe  vcn  Jgnitf*- 
theproportionof  fourouDces  avoirdiipoiBof  saktoseven     extraordinary  aiid  expecially  mischievous  pawers.     It'""'' 
pints  of  water,  wine  measure.  is  most  frequently  ob«erved  in  boggy  ^aces  uidi  near 

A  very  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr  Hnlroo      riven,    thou^  eometimes  w^to  in  dry  ^acee.     By  its 

'  '     '     "" *"  '        "  tippeBrance  benighted   tr*;vellen  *3k  said. to  have  been 

sometimes  misled  into  maiahy  ^aces,  taking  the  light    . 
nhicJi  they  saw  before  them  for  a  candle  at  a  distance; 
fitim  which  seemmgly  mischievous  property  it  has  been 
tbongfat  by  tbe  vu^r  to  be  a  spirit  of  a  malignant 


appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  iar  1800,  ta 

which  we  refer  our  readers,  and  toCHCIiIISTaT,p.  451, 

From  undoubted  observations,  hoi 


that  in  maay.places  of  tbe  ocean  it  is  covered  with  lu- 
minous insects  to  a  very  cofuidei«ble  extent.     M.  Da- 

oejet,  a  French  -  astronomer  wbo  returned  from  the  lure,  and  been  named  accordingly  IfiU 
Terra  AnstraUs  in -the  year  I7|r4<  brought  with  him  Jack  vnlh  a  lanthom  i  for  the  samereosonalsoit  pro- 
several  kinds  of  worms-wliich  slune  in  water  when  it  is  bably  had  its  Latin  name  igtu$/aUmt. 
aet  in  motion  ;  and  M.  Rigaud,  in  a  paper  inaertcd  (if  This  kind  ef  light  is  said  to  be  frequent  about  bury- 
we  are  not  mistaken)  in  the  Journal  des  S^vans  for  ing  places  and  dunghills.  Some  countries  are  also 
the  month  of  March  1770,  affirms,  that  the  luminous  remarkable  for  it,  as  about  Bolo^a  in. Italy,  and  some 
surface  of  tbe  sea,  from  the  port  of  Brest  te  tbe  An.  parts  of  Spain  and  Ethiopia.  Its  forms  ai*  so  un- 
tilles,  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  little,  roniMi,  certain  and  variable  that  they  can  scarce  be  described, 
ah inlng  polypuses  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  UnC  in  diame-  especially  as  few  pliiloaophiul  observers  ever  bad  the 
ter.  Other  learned  men,  who  ncknowledge  the  exist-  good  fortune  to  meet  with  iL  Dr  I>n4iam,  bewerer, 
cnce  of  these  luminous  animals,  cannot,  bowBTer,  be  happened  one  night  to  perceive  one  «f  them,  and  ^ 
persuaded  to  consider  them  as  the  cause  of  all  that  li^t  so  near  that  he  could  have  a  very  odvantageaus  view 
Aud  scintillation  that  appear  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  of  it.  This  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  obtained ;  for 
ocean :  they  think  that  some  sobetaace  of  the  phoapfa»-  among  other  singularities  of  the  igni*  Jataut,  it  is 
roi  kind,  arising  from  putre&ction,  must  be  admitted  observed  to  avoid  tbe  approach  of  any  person,  and 
«s  one  of  thecausesofthisphcnomenon.  M.  Godcbooe  fly  from  place  to  place  as  if  it  was  animated.  That 
has  published  curious  observations  on  a  kind  of  fish  cal-  which  Dr  Deiham  oheexved  was  in  some  boggy  ground 
led  in  French  bonile,  already  mentioned  ;  and  though  betwixt  two  rocky  hills  v  aud  tfae.night  was  ink  and 
he  has  observed,  and  accurately  described,  several  of  cslin ;  by  which  means,  probably,  be  was  enabled  to 
tbe  luminous  insects  that  are  found  in  sea-water,  be  is,  advance  wtthin  two  or  three  yards  at  it.  It  appeared 
nevertheless,  of  opinion,  that  the  scintillation  and  flan»-  like  a  complete  body  of  light  without  any  division,  M 
ing  light  of  the  sea  proceed  from  the  oily  and  greasy  that  he  was  sure  it  coiiid  not.  be  otx^asiOBed  by  umccIS) 


substances  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

The  abb£  Nollet  was  long  of  opinion,  that  the  light 
:of  ih^  sea  proceeded  from  electricity  (a)  ;  thoogfa  he 
afterwards  seemed  inclined  to  think,  that  this  pheno- 
nienoo  was  caused  by  email  animals,  either  by  their  In- 
-ininous  aspect,  or  at  least  by  some  liquor  or  effinvia 
which  they  emitted.  He  did  not,  himever,  exclude 
ether  causes ;  among  these,  the  spawn  or  fry  of  fish  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.     M.  Danlet,  sailing  Mto  tbe  bay 


bare  supposed;   the  sepMate  lights   of  which 

could  not  have  &iled  to  distinguish,  had  it  been 
asioned  by  them.  The  light  kept  dancing- abont 
a  dead  thistle,  till  a  very  slight  motion  of  tbe  air,  00 
oasioocd,  as  be  supposed,  by  his  near  approach  to  it, 
made'  it  jump  to  another  place  i  afW  which  it  kept 
flying  before  bim  as  he  advanced.  M.  Beccaria  endea- 
vound  to  pnwuic  all  the  intelligence  be  could  conceni> 
'  ig  bis  phenonKsnoD,  by.  inquiring  of  all  bis-acquaint* 


of  Antongil)  in  the  island  of^adagascar,  observed  a  ance  wbo  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 

.{■rodigioos  quantity  of  fry  which  covered  the  surface  if.     Htns  be   obtiJned  infoimatian  that  two  of  these 

of  the  sea  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  which  be  at  first  lights  appeared  in  tbe  plains  about  Bologna,  the  one  to 

took  fo^  bankd  of  sand  ob  account  of  their  ctJoor ;  they  tbe  north,  and  the  other  to  the  sonlh,  of  that  city,  and 

exhaled  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  the  sea  had  a^eah-  were  to  be  seen  almost  every  darknighl,  espeoiallir  that 

«d  with  oncommon  splendour  some  da^  before.     Tbe  to  the  eastward, .  giving  a  light  eqnal  to  an  -ordinary 


same  aceurate  obticrver,  perceiving  the  sea  remarkably 
.luminous  in  the  road  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  during 
M  per&ct  uttm,  remaHted,  that  tbe  ^oars  of  the  canoes 
.l^nduced  a  whitish  and  pearly -kind  of  lustre  ;  when  be 


faggot.  The  latter  appeared  ~to  ft  gentleman  ofbis 
qnamtance  as.he-was  travelling  i  meved  constantly  he^ 
fore  him  for  about  a  mile  ;  -andgave  a  betto-  li|^t 
than  a  torch  which  was  carried  before  him.  Both  these 
hia  hand  the  wafer  which  contained  this  phos-  appearances  gave-  a  very  strong  light,  and  were  con. 
.phoruR,  be  discerned  in  it,  for  some  minutes,  glohales  stantly  in  motion,  thoo^  this  various  and  uncertain 
of  light  as  large  as  the  heads  of  pms.  When  he  pr«ascd  SometuneB  ihey  would- rue,  sometimes  sink ;  hut  cmn- 
these  globules,  they  appeared  to  bis  touch  like  a  soft  tnoty  they  would  hover  about  six  feet  from  tha 
.and  thin  pulp ;  ana  some  days  aAer  the  sea  was  ooveied     gronnd  >  they  would  also  fjequently  disappear  on-  a  sad*- 

deo, 


(a)  This  hypothesis  was  also  maintained  in  a  treatise  pahlidbed  at  Venice  in  17461  by  an  officer  in  dw  Aw- 
trian  service,  nnder  the  title  DelP  EUtredtmo. 
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(len,  and  appear  again  in  some  other  place.  They  dif- 
•J  fered  albo  in  sice  and  figure,  sometiniea  spreading  pret- 
ty wide,  and  then  contracting  themselves  ;  Bometimea 
k^aking  iota  two,  and  then  joining  again.  Sometimea 
they  would  appear  like  waves,  at  others  they  would 
8e«m  to  drop  sparks  of  fire :  they  were  but  little  affect- 
«d  by  tbeirind;  aad<in  wet  and  nuny  weather  were 
^eqaeatly  obsarved  to  caat  a  stronger  light  tbaa  in  dry 
ireather :  they  were  alio  observed  more  frequently 
when  snow  lav  upon  the  ground,  than  in  tbe  hottest 
«nnmer ;  hat  he  was  aaiared  that  there  was  not  a  dark 
nif^t  throaf^ut  the  whole  year  in  which  they  were  nut 
to  be  sowi.  The  ground  to  the  eastward  of  Bologna, 
wbere  tbe  largest  of  these  appearancoa  was  td»aer*ed, 
ia  a  hard  ehalky  soil  mixed  with  clay,  iriiich  will  re- 
tain the  -moiMure  for  a  long  tine,  but  hreaks  and  cracks 
in  Jiot  weather.  On  themoontatBt,  where  the  soil  ia  of 
a  looser  texture,  aad  less  capable  of  retaining  ntoiature 
tb«  igneafatui  were  less. 

From  the  best  information  which  M.  Beccarta  was 
kble  to  procure,  he  found  that  these  lights  were  ven 
frequent  about  riven  and  brooks.  He  conclades  his 
narrative  with  the  following  singular  mccooot :  "  An 
intelligent  gentleman  travelling  in  the  evening,  between 
eight  and  nine,  in  a  mountainous  road  about  ten  miles 
Muth  of  Boli^a,  perceived  a  light  which  sbone  very 
atmn^ly  upon  some  atones  which  lay  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  river  Bioverde.  It  seemed  to  be  about  two  feet 
above  the  stones,  and  not  &r  from  the  vrater.  In  size 
and  figure  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  parallelopiped, 
■omewhat  more  than  a  foot  n  length,  and  half  a  foot 
high,  tbe  longest  side  being  parallel  to  the  horizcm.  Its 
light  was  BO  strong,  that  be  could  plainly  disccn  by  it 
part  of  a  neighbouring  hedge  and  the  water  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  otAif  in  the  east  cnner  of  it  the  light  was  rather 
&int,  and  the  square  fignre  less  perfect,  as  if  it  was 
«siit  off  or  darkened  by  the  segment  of  a  circle.  On 
examining  it  a  little  nearer,  be  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  ehanged  gradually  bvta  a  bright  red,  first  to  a 
yellowiab,  and  then  to  a  pale  twlonr,  in  proportion  as 
he  drew  nearer  ;  and  when  he  canie  to  the  place  itself, 
it  quite  vanished.  Upon  this  he  stepped  back,  and  not 
only  saw  it  again,  but  found  that  the  briber  be  went 
from  it,  the  stronger  and  brighter  it  grew.  When  ha 
examined  the  place  of  this  luminous  appearance,  he 
etmld  perceive  no  smell  nor  any  other  mark  of  fire." 
^ia  account  was  cenfinned  by  another  gentleman,  who 
informed  M.  Beccaria,  that  he  had  seen  the  same  light 
five  or  sia  different  times  in  spring  and  in  autumn ; 
and  that  it  always  appeared  of  the  same  shape,  and  in 
the  very  same  place.  One  night  in  particular,  he  ob- 
aerred  it  come  out  of  a  neighbouring  field  to  settle  in 
the  nsual  place. 

A  very  remaikable  account  of  an   igm't  fataua  is 

fiven  by  Dr  Shaw  in  bis  Travels  to  the  Holy  Landi 
t  appeared  in  the  vailtys  of  Mount  Ephnum,  and  at- 
tended him  and  his  oompany  for  more  than  aa  hour, 
fiometiraes  it  would  appear  globular,  or  in  the  shape  of 
tbe  danw  of  a  candle  ;  atotfam  it  wouldspread  to  such 
a  degree  aa  to  involve  the  wholo  company  in  a  pale  in* 
odensive  tight,  tbcn  contract  itwlf,  and  suddenly  di^ 
appear ;  but  in  less  than  a  minut«  would  appear  again  { 
sonetimes  running  swiftlvalong,  it  would  expand  itself 
at  certain  intervals  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres 
of  tfae  adjacent  mountains,     Tbe  atmosphece  irom  the 
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beginning  of  the  evening  had  been  remaikably  thick     Zi^lt 
and  haiy  }  and  the  dew,  as  they  feit  it  on  tbe  bridles  '•"  v  '  ■' 
of  their  horses,  was  very  clammy  and  unctuouB. 

Lights  resembling  the  ignis  fatuuM  are  sonietimca 
observed  at  sea,  skipping  ubont  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  ships',  and  Dr  Shaw  informs  us,  that  he  has  seen 
these  in  such  weather  as  that  just  mentioned  when  he 
saw  tbe  igniajataut  in  Palestine.  Similar  appearances 
have  been  observed  in  various  other  sitnations ;  and  wc 
are  told  of  one  which  appeared  about  the  bed  of  a  w»- 
man  in  Milan,  surrounding  it  as  well  as  her  body  en- 
tirely. 'I'his  light  fled  from  the  hand  which  approached 
it ;  but  was  at  length  entirely  dispersed  by  the  motion 
of  the  air.  Of  the  same  kind  also,  most  prob^ly,  arc 
those  small  luminona  appearances  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear in  bnuKS  or  near  them,  called  in  Scotland  £^- 
caniUet,  and  which  are  supposed  to  portend  the  death 
of  some  person  about  the  house.  In  general  these  lights 
are  harmless,  thongh  not  always ;  for  we  have  ac- 
counts of  some  luminous  vapours  which  would  encom- 
pass stacks  of  hay  and  com,  and  set  them  on  fire  ;  so 
that  they  becaow  objects  of  great  terror  and  concern  to 
tbe  country  people.  Of  these  it  was  observed,  that 
tbey  would  avoid  a  drawn  sword,  or  sharp-pointed'  iron 
instrumetit,  and  that  they  would  be  diiven  away  by  a 
ereat  noise;  both  which  methods  were  made  use  of  to 
dissipate  them :  and  it  was  likewise  observed,  that  they 
caaM  from  some  distance,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  di> 
mischief. 

Several  phitaa^ihen  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  these  a^iearances,  hut  hitherto  with  no  great 
success ;  nor  indeed  does  there  seem  to  be  sufficient 
data  '  for  solving  all  their  jdienomena.  Willougbbyi  . 
Bay,  and  others,  have  imagined  that  tbe  light  was 
occasioned  by  a  number  of  shining  insects ;  bnt  this 
opinion  was  never  supported  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  much  gronnd.  Tbe  ignig  Jatuux  seen  by  Dr 
Derfaam  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  nil  die  other  in- 
lauccs  we  have  related,  seem  to  demwistrate  the 
contrary.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  it  a  vapour  shin- 
ing without  beat ;  and  supposes  that  there  is  the  same 
difiereoce  between  tbe  vapour  of  igm'a  fatuut  and 
flame,  that  there  is  between  the  shining  ef  rotten 
wood  and  horning  coals.  Bnt  though  this  seems  gene- 
rally to  h«  tbe  case,  ther*  are  still  some  exceptions, 
aa  has  been  instancad  io  the  vaponrs  which  set  fire  ta 
the  stacks  of  com.  Dr  Priestley  supposes  that  tlw  light 
is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  produced  by  patrea- 
cent  substances ;  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  tbe 
electricat  fluid  is  principally  concerned  ;  bnt  none  bavs 
attempted  to  give  any  particular  solntiim  of  the  pfaeno*  - 

Fmm  the  frequent  appeannce  of  the  ignii  Jatun$ 
in  marshes,  moist  ground,  burying- places,  and  dimg- 
hilk,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  putre&c* 
tion  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  it.  This  process, 
we  know,  is  attended  with  the  emissiMi  of  an  aqueous 
■team,  together  with  a  quantity  of  filed,  inflammable, 
aad'  azotic  airs,  all  blended  together  ia  the  fbna 
sf  vaponr.  It  is  likewise  attended  vritli  some  de- 
gree of  heat ;  and  we  know  that-there  are  some  va- 
pours, that  of  sulphur  partietiluly,  iriiich  become  lu- 
minous, with  a  degree  of  heat  much  less  than  that  suffi..> 
cient  to  set  fire  to  cmubustible  bodies.  There  ia  no 
UCOBsiiteBcy,  thncfore,  ia  Aappoung  that  tb^  putrid 
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eight.  TAjtonr  tntij  be  otpaUt  of  shioiiig  trith  a  etill  amaller 
'  I  »  '■'  degrae  of  heat  tli>n  'tbrt  of  Hul^ur,  noA  coiweqiieDtlv 
become  luminous  bj  tbat  «^icb  putrefaotioQ  alime  mi- 
£vdj.  This  would  account  for  tbe  tj^  Jatuut,  were 
it  only  »  Btead/  luminouH  vapour  ariitiog  from  places 
irbero- putrid  matten  ar«  contained  i  but  ita  extremo 
mobilitj.  Mid  flying  &om  oM  plaoe  to  anotber  on  tbe 
approach  of  uiy  penon,  cmiboI  be  aoconnted  for  on  this 
pribciple.  If  one  qdantity  of  the  putrid  vapoOr  be- 
eomei  lumiootu  by  roeaas  of  beat,  all  the  rest  ought 
to  do  80  likewise  i  to  that,  though  we  may  allow  beat 
Mid  putrefaction  to  be  conoerned,  yet  of  necessity  rfta 
must  liare  recoOne  to  some  other  agent,  which  cannot 
be  any  otber  bat  electricity.  Without  tbis,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  ooniiei^e  bow  any  body  of  moveable  vapour 
should  not  be  carried  away  by  tbe  wind  -,  but  so  far  is 
this  from  bein^  the  case,  that  tbe  igneijatm,  described 
by  M.  Beccaria,  w«re  but  little  Reeled  by  the  wind. 
It  is  besides  proved  by  undoubted  eiperuneot,  tbat 
electricity  always  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  beat; 
«od  this,  however  small,  may  be  sufBcient  to  give  a  lu- 
minous property  to  any  vapour  on  which  it  acts  strimg' 
ly ;  not  to  mention,  tliat  tbe  electric  fluid  itself  is  no 
other  than  that  of  Itgbt,  and  may  therefore  by  its  action 
easily  jwoduoe  a  lumiBtwa  sppeanuKo  independent  of 
■ny  vapour. 

We  have  a  strmtg  proof  that  okctricity  is  con* 
«bmed,  or  indeed  the  principnl  ^vot,  in  pmdncing 
the  ignii  fatuva,  from  an  experiment  related  by  Dr 
nioMky  of  a  flame  of  thh  kind  being  artificially  pro- 
Jnced.  A  gentlemao,  who  bad  been  making  many 
eleetriod  ezperimciits  for  »  whole  afternoon  in  a  small 
tmHb,  on  going  out  of  it,  oboerved  a  flame  ibilflwing 
Um  at  some  little  distance.  This,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  was  a  true  ignitfatmis,  and  tbe  circumstances 
necessary  to  prodnce  it  were  then  present,  vie.  an  at* 
nosphers  impregnated  with  animal  vapour,  and  like* 
wise  strongly  electri&^d.  Both  these  circumstances  uo^ 
doubtedly  must  have  tdcen  place  in  the  present  case; 
for  the  quantity  of  peroration  emitted  by  a  human 
liody  is  by  no  means  inconsider^le  ;  and  it,  as  well  as 
tbe  electricity,  would  be  collected  by  reason  of  tbe 
nmUneM  of  tbe  room.  In  this  case,  Lowever,  there 
oeems  to  have  been  a  considen^Ie  difference  hctwees 
.  tbe  artificial  tj^»y«fMwaMl  those  commonly  met  with; 
for  tbis  flaitte  Joihwed  the  gentleman  as  he  went  out 
of  the  room;  but  the  nataral  ones  coounonly  fly 
from  those  who  approach  them.  Hts  mtiy  be  ac- 
MUDted  for,  fraro  a  difiercncfc  between  tbe  electricity 
•f  tke  atmoophero  in  the  one  room  and  tbe  other  ;  in 
which  ease  tbe  Batne  would  naturvlj^  be  attracted  to- 
wards tbat  place  where  the  electricity  was  either  dif- 
tenat  in  quality  or  in  quantity  ;  but  in  the  natural 
WKT,  Irhere  all  bodies  may  be  supposed  equally  elec- 
trified for  a  great  way  round,  a  repulsion  will  as  natu- 
>«lly  take  place,  (ilill,  however,  tbis  dees  not  seem  to 
be  always  tbe  cite.  In  those  instAnoes  nhere  travellers 
b*«e  b>«a  altetMM  by  an  ^rmV  ^ftraw,  we  cannot  sup- 
poae  it  t«  have  b«Bn  tnfluemced  byany  other  power  Am 
what  we  call  «t*-«riwn,  aad  which  electricity  is  veTj 
c^aUe  of  prodwciflg.  Its  ke<^g  at  some  diotwice  » 
Itkewine  eaaity  «ocounted  A>r ;  as  we  know  tb«t  bo^ea 
panseflwd  of  diffin«iK  qnantitice  of  electricity  may  bo 
made  to  allract  aae  anotber  tor  a  certain  spacb,  and 
Am  Rfd  wid»Bt  i«iug  cvck  oMw  joio  caitect4 


On  this  principle  we  may  account  for  tbe  light  which 
surrounded  tho  woman  nt  Alilan,  but  fled  from  tbc^ 
hand  of  any  other  person.  Un  tbe  same  principle  may 
wo  account  for  these  mieoliicvous  vapoun  which  set 
fire  to  tbe  hay  and  corn  stacks,  but  were  driven  awsy 
by  presenting  to  tbem  a  poiottd  iron  instrument,  or  by 
making  a  iniim.  liotb  these  are  known  to  have  a  gi'cat 
eBect  upon  tbe  electric  matter;  and  by  means  of  either, 
even  lightning  may  oooariooally  be  made  to  fall  upon 
or  to  ftvoid  particular  ^aces,  according  to  tbe  circum* 
Rtancos  by  wbiob  tbe  general  nuus  happens  t«  be  affect- 
ed at  tbat  titna. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seema  most  probable,  tbat 
the  ignis  Jalaiu  is  a  coUeotioo  of  vapour  of  the  pu- 
tresctant  kind,  very  mnch  affected  by  electricity  ;  ac- 
cording to  tbe  degree  of  whitJi,  it  will  either  give  a 
weak  or  strong  light,  or  cveo  set  fire  to  certain  sub- 
stances disposed  to  receive  its  operation.  This  opnioa 
seems  greatly  to  be  confirmed  from  some  lumill«^s  s^ 
pearances  observed  in  privies,  where  tfac  putrid  vapours 
have  even  collected  tbensclHs  into  balls,  and  expJoded 
violently  on  the  approach  ofa  oandle.  'i'his  last  effect, 
however,  we  cannot  so  well  ascribe  to  the  electricity,  ^s 
to  tbe  acccnsion  of  tbe  inflammable  air  wbiob  frequent- 
ly abmiods  in  such  ^aces. 

In  the  appendix  to  Dr  Priestley's  third  volume  of 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Air,  Mr  Warltire 
gives  an  account  of  some  very  remarkable  ignet  fatui, 
which  be  observed  on  the  road  to  BromHrovr,  about 
five  miles  from  Binningbam.  The  time  of  obsn'vatioa 
was  the  nth  of  December  1776,  before  day-ligbt.  A 
great  many  of  these  light*  were  playing  in  an  adjacent 
field,  in  different  directions ;  from  some  of  iriiich  there 


suddenly  sprung  up  bright  branrbes  of  ligbt,  Mntetbinc 
resembling  the  explosion  of  %  rocket  that  contained 
many  brilliant  stars,  if  tbe  discbarge  was  upwards,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  direction ;  and  the  hedge  and  trees 
on  each  ride  of  tbe  hedge  were  illuminated.  This  ap- 
pearance continned  but  a  few  seconds,  and  tbcn  the 
jack-a-lantems  played  as  before.  Mr  Warltire  was  not 
near  enougli  to  observe  if  the  apparent  explosions  wer« 
attended  with  any  rapert. 

Cronstedt  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ignis  Jattaitt 
as  well  as  tbe  meteors  callcd^^itfiH^  ttart,  are  owing  to 
collectioa*  of  inflaoimable  air  raised  to  a  great  height 
(n  the  atmoBphere.  But,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  vast  height  at  which  they  move  evidently  shows 
tbat  tbcy  cannot  be  the  effect  of  any  gravitating  vm,fOOT 
whatever;  fur  the  lightest  infiammabjeairisone'twclfth 
of  tbat  of  tbe  common  atmosphere :  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  at  tbe  distance  of  40or  50  miles 
from  tbe  euth,  the  latter  has  near  onc-twelftb  of  its 
weight  at  the  surface.  From  the  account  given  by 
Mr  Warltire,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclnde,  tbat  there 
is  a  strong  affinity  betwixt  the  ignts  fatui  and  fire  balls, 
insomuch  that  the  one  might  be  very  easily  converted 
into  tbe  other.  From  this  tbes  we  must  ascribe  an 
electrical  origin  to  the  one  as  well  as  tbe  odier.  £^ec- 
tricity,  we  know,  can  assume  both  these  appeuvnoes, 
as  is  evident  in  tbe  caSe  of  peiiits;  or  evea  when  tba 
•tnosphcre  is  violent)^  elcctnitcd,  as  around  tbe  string 
of  an  electricBl  kite,  which  always  will  appear  to  be 
surroDndrd  ivith  a  blue  BaUe  in  tbe  night,  if  tbe  eleo 
Irictty  be  very  strong. 

On  tbe  wbole,  it  appears,  that  alcctrioity  «cting  up> 
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XJjtA    M  t  imiJl  qtutndt^  of fttmwfberica]  air,  vitli  a  cert&ia         V/hen  the  wild  pboepfawns  is  qwte  iiBinened  in  «■-     Light- 

ii      y  I     '  degree  of  vigour,  will  produce  an  appearance  resem-  ter,  be  ohserrcs  Uiat  it  ceasea  to  ihine  ;  hot  that  if  any '       •   "  * 

biiag  an  ignis  faluus ;  with  a  superior  force  h  will  pro-  part  of  it  chance  to  emerge,  or  get  into  tbe  air,  it  will 

duce  a  fir?  ball ;  and.  a  sudden  increase  of  electrical  shine  thou^  the  glass  be  hermetkally  sealed.     In  & 

power  might  prodace  those  spariu  and  apparent  ex-  large  glass  he  kept  it  without  water  for  several  days ) 

plosions,   observetl  by  Mr  Warltire.     The  only  dilG-  and  jiet  it  continued  shining,  with  'very  little   diminu- 

culty  therefore  ia,  ■\Vhy  doeselectricity  exert  its  power  tion  of  its  light  or  weight.     If  the  letters  that  were  writ- 

Upon  one  portion  of  the   atmosphere  rather  than  an-  ten  with  this  phosphorus  were  wanned  by  the  fiie,  tber 

ifther,  seeing  it  has  an  opportunity  of  diffusing  itself  presently  became  dark  Hues,  which  continued  upon  the 

equally   through   the    whole?     To  this  it   seems    i?n-  paper,  like  ink.     To  try  how  much   light  was  given  by 

possiGle  to  give  any  other  reason  than  that  we  see  the  a  small  quantity  of  this  phosphorus,  he  observed  that 

fact  is  so  ;  and  that  In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  quan-  it  continued    to    flame  in  the  open  air  for  seven  or 

tity  of  electrified  air  or  vapour,  there  will  be  an   accu-  eight  days  ;  the  light  being  visible   whenever  he  shut 

roulatimi  in  one  part  rather  than  another.     Thos,   in  his  window. 

the  experiment  already  related,  where  the  gentleman         As  air  was  generally  thought  to  contain  tbepabu' 

perceived  a  blue  flame  following  him,  the  whole  air  Iff  of  flame,  Ur  Slare  was  determuied  to  try  this  with 

of  the  room  was  electrified,  'but  the  greatest  power  of  respect  to  phoophorus ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  placed 

the  fluid  was  exerted  on  that  which  gavo  the  luminous  a  large  piece  of  it  in  a  receiver  ',  but  upon  exhausting 

appeannt^.  '  it,  he  perceived  that  it  became   more  luminous,   and 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  the   r'gnet /atiii  in  the  that,  upon  admitting  the  air,  it  returned  to   its  former 

system  of  nature,  we  can  only  Ray,  that  they  seem  to  state.      This  property  ofthe  light  of  phosphorus,  which 

lie  accidental  appeariinces  resulting  from  the  motion  of  ia  the  very  revene  of  that  of  shining  wood  and  fishes^ 

the  electric  fluid,  and,  no  doubt,  like  other  meteors,  was  also  ascertained  by  several  very  aocnrato  experi- 

Bubservient  to  the  preservation  of  its  equilibrium,  and  ments  of  Ur  Hauksbee's. 

thus  are  useful  in  preventing  those  dreadful  commo-         Kndaavo.iTing  to  blow  the  phosphorus  into  a  flame 

tions  which  ensoe  \rhen'  a  proper  inediam  for  so  doing  with  a  pair  of  bellowa,  Dr  Slare  found  that  it  was  pre- 

fS  deficient.  sently  blown  out,  and  that  it  was   a  considerable  time 

A  lieht  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  above  men-  before  tbe  light  revived  ^ain.     All  liquors  would  ex- 

tlonedbas  been  found  to  proceed  from  that  celebrated  tinguish  this  light  when  the  phosphorus  was  put  into 

chemical  production  called  phosphorv»,  which  always  tbeni ;  nor  would  it  shine  or  bum,  though  it  was  even     ' 

tmds  to  decompose  itself,  so  as  to'takc  fire  by  the  access  boiled  in  the  most  inflammable  liquors,  as  oil  of  olives, 

of  dtr  only.     Phosphorus,  therefore,  when   it    emits  spirit  of  tnrpendne,  or  even  spirit  of  wine, 
light,  is  properly  a  body  ignited ;  thou^  when  a  very         In    order  to  keep  his  phMphoms  from  constnning, 

small  quantity  of  it  is  used,  as  what  is  lefl  after  draw-  he  used  to  put  it  in  a  glass  of  water }  and  sometimes  h<B 

ing  it  over  paper,  or  what  may  be  dissolved  in  essential  has  seen  it,  when  ,thu9  immersed  in  water,  make  such 

oil,  the  heat  is  not  sensible.     But  perhapa  the  matter  bright  and  vigorous  coruscations  in  the  air,  as,  he  saya, 

which  emits  the  tight  in  what  we  call  putrescent  mib-  would  surprise  and  frighten  those  who  are  not  used  to     ■ 

stances  may  be  similar  to  it,  though  it  be  generated  by  the  pbcnometion.     This  fiery  meteor,  he  says,  is  con- 

a  diflTerent  process,  and  bum  with  a  less  degree  of  heat,  trvcted  in  its  passage  through  the  water,  but  expands 

Putrescence  does  not  sectn  to  be  necessary  to  the  light  as  soon  as  it  gets  above  it.     If  any  person  would  make 

of  glow-worms  or  of  the  pholadcs  ;  and  yet  their  ligl^t  this  experiment  to  advantage,  he  informs  them  that  the 

is  sufficiently  similar  to  that  of  shining  wood  or  iesb.  glass  must  be  deep  and  cylindrical,  and  not  above  three 

Electric  light  is  unquestionably  siniilar  to  that  of  pfaos-  quarters  filled  with  water,     lliis  effect  he  perceived  in 

jphorus,  though  the  source  of  it  is  apparently  very  dif-  warm  weather  only,  and  never  in  cold, 
ierent.  The  phos^orus  of  which  we  have  been  treating  Is 

Konckel  formed  his  phos^oms  into  a  kind  of  pills  prepared  from  urine ;   but  in  some  cases  the  sweat, 
about  the  size  of  peas,  which  being  moistened  a  little,  which  is  similar  to    urine,    hat  been   observed  to  be 
and  scraped  in  tbe  dark,  yielded  a  very  considerable  phosphoraceous,  withont  any  preparation.     This  etux  Afla  Cim. 
light,  but  not  without    smoke.     The  li^t  ^vas  much  happened  to  a  person  who  used  te  cat  great  quantities  ^^"^ 
more  pleasing  when  eight  or  ten  of  these  pills  were  put  ofsalt,  and  who  was  a  little  subject  to  the  gout,  Bfter„  .^T 
into  a  glass  of  water  ;  for  being  shaken  in  the  dark,  sweating  with  violent  exercise.     Stripping  himself  in 
tbe  whole  glass  seemed  to  be  filled  with  light.     Kunc-  the  dark,  his  shirt  seemed  to  he  all  on  fire,  which  sur- 
kel  also  reduced  his  phosphorus  into  the  form  of  larger  prised  him  very  much.     Upon  examination,  red  spots 
stones ;'  which  being  warmed  by  a  person's  hand,  and  were  found  upon  his  Ehirt ;  and  the  physician  who  was 
rubbed  upon  paper,  would  describe  letters  that  wate  present  perceived  an  itnnons  smell,  though  it  bad  no- 
very  legible  in  the  dai^.  thing  in  it  of  volatile  alkali,  but  of  tbe  muriatic  acid : 

The  greatest  variety  of  experiments  with  the  ligfit  tbe  same,  he  says,  that  issues  from  cahhage  Quich  eatt- 

of  pfaoaphorus  was  made  by  Dr  Slare,  who  says,  thAt  ed,  and  strongly  fermented. 

the  liquid  phosphorus  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the        The  easiest  method  of  aoeonnting  for  all  thnselcrnds  All  these 

Bolid  phosphorus  dissotved  in  any  of  ^  essenGal  oil^)  of  lights,  perhaps,  is  from  electricity.      If  light  consists  l^bti  >•- 

would  not  hurt  even  a  lady's  hand ;  or  that,  when  the  in  a  certain  vibration  of  the-clectricflaid  *,  then  it  foK<=°°°tedbr 

fawids  or  face  were  washed  with  it,  it  would  not  only  lows,  that  in  whatever  snbetaaces  tnch  a  vibration  takes  |^,''°°* 

make  theni  visible  to  other  persons  inthe  dark,  but  that  place,  their  light  most  appear,  whether  in  potresecnt  •  s^'^fj^ 

tbe  lighf  ma  »o  considenble  as  to  make  other  nugb-  aninial  snbatasces,  sea  water,  phoiphonis,  or  any'lhiiwtncdiy. 

tearing  o^ecta  visible.  else.     We  know  that  tbe  dectric  matter  pervades  au 
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tnTCStriftl  BubstBn<;ei,  uid  is  very  liable  to  be  ^e't  in  m»<     Saik,  the  oitlier  not,  were  both  bifmt,  iiA  itt^iripSt    ZJgii 

*■—  '^ -r— i.-i : .      -n—  --       j^tj,  „g^  found    to  relun  the  same  prd^rtJeB  Jhej^'— "  j^ 

had  before.     It  is  Dot  oolj  the  o^d  Ediisliiiie;  or  oJMhi 
daylight,  Which  gives  to  these  diamonds  the  ^Wer  Jif 


~^tion  from  causes  of  which  ire  are  ignorant.  TI]< 
tion  of  the  air  by  which  putrefaction  is  pronaced  may 
he  one  of  these  causes ;  and  it  can  by  ao  means  appeac 
■urprifiingthat  the  electric  matter  should  act  in  the  bo- 
dies .of  living  animals  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
ft  permoDent  light,  nhen  we  certainly  know  it  acts  in 
mne  of  them  so  powerfully  as  to  prt>duce  a  !<hock,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  charged  pbial.-^^On  this  subject  we 
shall  only  observe  &rtber,  that  when  this  vibration  be- 
coiaee  so  powerful  as  (o  penetrate  the  solid  sulfttancc  of 
the  body  itselt^  the  luminous  body  then  becomes  trans- 
parent, as  in  the  milk  mentioned  in  the  ibnner  part  of 
this  article ;  but  when  it  is  only  superficial,  the  body, 
though  it  emits  ligb*,  is  itself  opaque ■ 

Light  froai  Diaiitoads.  Among  I  ominous  bodies  the 
diamond  is  to  be  reckoned  ;  as  some  diamonds  are  knowu 
to  shine  in  the  dark.  But  on  account  of  the  feebleness 
of  their  splendour,  it  is  necessary  for  the  person  tvhoi* 
to  observe  them,  previously  to  stay  in  tbe  dark  at  least 
)>  quarter  of  an  hour ;  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  may 
be  dilated  and  enlarged,  and  so  rendered  capable  of 
receiving  a  targe  qnantitr  of  tbe  rays  of  light.  M.  du 
Fay  haft  also  observed,  tnat  the  eyes  ought  to  be  shut 
for  this  time,  or  at  least  one  of  tltem  ;  and  that,  in  that 
owe,  the  light  of  tbe  dlamond'is  afterwards  only  seen  by 
that  eye  which  baa  been  shut.  Before  the  diamond  is 
brought  into  the  dark  room,  it  roust  be  exposed  to  tbe 
aODshioe,  or  at  least  to  the  open  dayli^t,  to  imbibe 
ft  sufficient  quantity  of  rays  ;  and'  this  is  done  in  one 
minate,  or  even  less ;  eight  or  ten  seconds  having 
ieea  fonod  to  furnish  as  nuicb  light  as  a  stone  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving;  and  when  brought  into  the  dark,. 
ua  li^t  continoes  about  twelve  or  thirteen  minul«s, 
^mJuning  all  the  while  by  insensible  degre«>  It  i* 
venr  remM^ble,  that  in  bodies  so  estremely  similar  to 
mmtn  other  as  diamonds  are,  some  should  have  this  pro* 
aerty  of  imbibing  the  snn*s  rays,  and  shining  in  the 
oark,  and  that  others  should  not ;  yet  so  it  is  found 
tobe  by  experlraent,  and  ths  most  nearly  resemblins 
fttones  sball  be  found  one  to  have  this  property,  ana 
another  to  be  destitute  of  it ;  while  many  of  the  most 
diuimilar  have  the  property  in  common.  .There  seemi' 
to  be  no  role,  nor  even  the  least  traees  of  any  imper- 
fect rule  of  judging,  which  diamonds  have,  and  which 
have  not  this  property  }  their  natural  brlghlness, .  their 
parity,  their  size,  or  their  shape,  contribute  noting 
to  it:  and  all  that  has  been  yet  discovered  of  tbe  least 
regularity  among  them,  is,  that  all  yellow  diamonds 
Itave  this  property.  Tlis  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
their  having  more  sulphur  in  their  composition,  and 
therefore  illumiiintiog  Kwm  readily, ^remitting  amore 
■visible  ffiune. 

Tbe  bumiDg  of  dianuKids  is  a  term  used  among  the 
jewellers,  for  putting  them  into  a  fierce  fire,  as  they 
Aaquently  do,  when  .they,  are  fouled  with  brown,  or 
yellow,  or  the  like  ;  this  always  divests  them  of  their 
«fll6ur,  without  doing  them  the  least  sensible  injury.. 
M-  du  Fay,  having  been  informed  of  this  common  prao- 
tiea,  fomued  a  conjecture,  that  tbe  difierence  of  dia- 
Bteds  in  their  shining  or  not  shining  in  the  dark,  was 
jDwingtoit}  and  that  either  ^1.  those  which  had  been, 
briit,  «ri^l.tli08e.  which  hi^i  not,  were  those  wbicb 
*"""  »'— ~-  ■ntbe43rKt..8u$  this  was  foand 
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ig  in  the  da^  ;  they  receive  it  ih  the  aaJte  mHii- 
ner  even  if  hud  under  a  glass,  ur  plunged  in  «'at&  dt- 

M.  du  Fay  tried  whether  it  was  po^tble  to  mAe  {Kb 
diamond  retain^  for  any  longer  time,  the  li'^t  it  ha- 
turally  parts  with  so  soon  ;  and  found,  that  if  tbe  ditC 
mond,  after  bein^  exposed  to  the  light,  he  coi-ered  iritfl 
black  ivBx,  it  will  shine  in  (He  dark,  ai  well  six  houts- 
afterwards  as  at  the  time  it  was  first  impregnated  irith 
the  light. 

The  imbibing  light,  in  this  manner,  being  so  nice 
a  property  as  not  to  be  found  is  several  diamonds,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  found  In  any 
other  stones  ;  accordingly,  on  trial,  the  riiby,  the  sap* 
phire,  and  the  topaz,  were  found  wholly  destitute  ot 
it ;  and  aniong  a  Ini^  number  of  rough  emeralds,  one 
only  was  found  to  possess  it.  Such  is  the  strange  utk- 
oertainty  of  these  accidents. 

All  the  other  less  precious  stones  were  tried,  and' 
found  not  to  possess  this  property  of  iinblbing  light 
fi-om  the  daylight  or  Minshine,  but  they  all  became 
luminous  by  the  different  means  of  heating  iir  friction  ;- 
with  this  difierence,  that  some  acquired  il  by  one  of 
these  methods,  and  others  by  tbe  other;  each  being 
unaHected  by  that  which  gave  the  property  to  tbfe 
other.  The  diamond  becomes  Inmioous  b^  all  these 
ways. 

Beccorius  also,  discovereS,  that  diamonds  have  tlie 
prc^rty  of  the  Bologuiah  phosphorus,  about  tVe  sanie 
time  that  it  occurred  to  BL  du  Fay.  Com.  Boaori. 
vol.  ii.  p.  376.  M.  da  Fay  likewise  observed,  that  th« 
common  topaz,  when  calcined,  had  all  the  projicrties  of 
this  phosphorus ;  and  pursuing  the  discovery,  he  foikid 
the  same  property  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  bclem* 
nltes,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  inarble :  thoil^  h*e  was 
obliged  to  diteolve  sonie  very  hard  substances  of  this 
Iliad  in  acids,  before  calcination  could  produce  this- 
change  in  them ;  and  with  some  substances  he  could.- 
not  succeed  even  thus ;  especially  with  flint  stones, 
river  sand,  jaspers,  agates,  and  rock  crystal. 

LiKBT/rom  Plants.  In  Sweden  a  very  curioUs  phe- 
nomenon nils  been  observed  en  certain  flowers  by  M. 
Haggem,  lecturer  in  nat|iral  histoiy.  One  evening 
he  perceived  a  faint  flash  of  light  repeatedly  dart  irom 
a  marigold.  Surprised  at  such  an  uncommon  appear-  ■ 
ance,  he  resolved  to  examine  it  with  attention  -j  and, 
to  be  assured  it  was  no  decejrtion  of  the  eye,  he  placed 
a  man  near  him,  with  orders  to  make  a  signal  at  tha 
moment  when  he  observed  the  light.  They  both  saw. 
il  constantly  at  the  same  moment. 

The  light  was  most  brilliant  oh  marigolds  of  an 
orange  or  flame  colour}  but  scarcely  visible  on  pale 

Tha  flash  tnu  frequently  seen  on  the  same  flower  two 
or  three  times  in  i^uick  succession }  but  mora  common* 
ly  at  intervals  of  seveinl  minutes:  and  when  several 
flowiers  in  the  same  place  emitted  iheir  light  together, 
it  conld  be  observed  at  a  considerable  distance. 

. .   Tliis  phenomenon    was  remarked  in  the  months  of 

ecTO-     7&ly  arid  Angnst  at  siuuet,  and  for  half  an  hour,  when 


i  clear  j  but  afu.x  a  nlhy  day,  or 
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■  Lirf*    l***^  '^  ^  ^'^*  loa^  vidi  nfows,  notliiog  of  it 

li^it-        The  folloffipg  Bowera  emitted  flashes,  pore  or  less 
W™-  ^  rivld,  io  this  brdcr  : 

'  I,  Tht  m^irt^d,  'eitUntlala  opctnaiis, 

2.  Mitokshoodi  tmpieolii/n  majiis. 

3.  Tbe  oningc  lily,  lilium  bulhiferum. 

4.  The  Indian  pink,  tagetes  pajula  et  eftcld. 

To  discover  whether  some  little  insfcts  or  phosphoric 
wonos  might  jiot  be  the  cause  of  it,  tlie  flowera  were 
carefully  examined,  even  with  a  microscope,  without 
»nr  such  th>ag  Wing  /oitnd. 

rrom  the  rapidity  of  the  flash,  and  other  circum- 
stances,  it  inaj  .be  conjectured  that  there  ta  soroelhJng 
of  eleclrici^  in  thu  phenomenon.  It  is  well  knawn, 
that  Trhen  the  pistil  of  a  Honer  is  impregnated,  the 
pollen  bursts  away  by  its  elasticity,  with  n'liich  electri- 
city may  be  combined.  But  AI.  Haggero,  afler  hay- 
iog  observed  the  flAsh  from  the  orange  lily,  (he  anthc' 
rte  of  which  are  9.  cousiderahle  space  distant  from  the 
petals,  found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals 
only;  wlicncc  he  concludes,  that  this  electric  Kght  is 
caused  .by  the  pollen,  which,  in  flyiug  6S,  i's  scattered 
on  the  petals.  'Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  eSect  u 
liar  and  high^  curious. 

"    '  are  those  parts  of  a  piece 

r  that  lie  open  to  the   lumi- 

s  supposed  to  be  enlighten' 

is«n,  i^  painted  in  bright 


smxulai 
LiGI 


Lights,  in  Pa/aiing, 
.which  are  illuminated,  o 
nury  by  which  the  piece 
«d  ;  and  which,  for  this  r 
vivid  colours. 

Tn  this  sense  light  is  opposed  to  shadow. 
l>ifferent  lighu  have  very  dilTercnt  effects  on  a  pic- 
ture, and  occasion  a  difference  in  (he  management  of 
-every  .part.  ^  great  deal  therefore  depends  on  the 
paioter  s  cboosigig  ^  proper  light  for  his  piece  to  he 
illuminated  ]>y  ;  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  theconduct 
of  the  lights  .and  shadptrs,  when  the  luminary  is  pitch- 
.ed  upon. 

The  strength  and  relieve  of  a  figiir«>-  .>s  well  u  its 
grsccfuloe^,  dwend  entircW  upon  the  mai^gement  of 
tl;c  lights,  Api  the  joining  of  those  to  the  shadows. 

Xbc  light  a  ^ire  receives  is  either  direct  or  re- 
bctpd-,  .to  each  pf  .which  .special  ^g^rd  mnst  be  had. 
The  doctrine  of  lights  and  shadows  niakea  that  part  of 
jnjnfbg  called  clair-ob>carc, 

luanj-Hor^,  40  aueient  te^  in  our  English  cus- 
toms, aignifyiiig  an  ordinary  cavalier  or  horseman 
lightly  arme^  and  so  as  to  enter  a  cprps  or  regiment ; 
in  opposition  to  the  ,men-at-arnu,  ^lio  were  heavily 
accoutred,  ;u)d  arroed.  at  aU,[niats.  ,  See  J.ight-HoRSE. 
Liam-Bause,  j*  building  erected  upon  a  ,cape  or 
promontory  on  the  sea-coast,  or  upon  some  rock. in  the 
eea,  and  ha.vloff  on  its  .tiq>  ick.the  nif^t-^ipie  a  great 
fite,  or  light  forpw.d  .  by  candles,  frhfch  is  cons'tantlr 
attended  by  sonje  careful  person,  .^  as  to  he  seen  at  a 

.great  distance  .from. the  land.  .It  is  used  to  direct  the 
dipping  on  the  coaat,  th»t  mi^t  otherpi^  run  ashote, 
•r  iteer  an  improper  co.urse,  .ffhen, the  daHui^  of  the 
sigjhtBijd  the  u^certaiotj  orcurre;its,.&c.  jnigbt  ren- 
der, their  situation  withn^»rd,t6  t^e  shore  extremely 

,<loubtful.  Ijarap-ligbts  arc,  on  mai:^ .  BC90unts,  pre- 
ferkblo  to  eoal  fir^  or  candles;  sod  the  effect  of  these 

.qaa.y„be  Ii^ccased  b^  placijgg  them.fither  behi^glaM 

tenu}pl>cics,  or  befcure  jrD|c4y  dispi^  ^laraor  nc- 
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tal  reQectora,  which  lait  method  is  now  tcfy  gettenil)^     iAfSx- 
adopted.       See  Bicacoks.  Iloiua ' 

LiailT-Room,  a  small  apartment,  enclosed  with  ghus     ,    H 
-windows,   near  the  magazine  of  a  ship  of  war.     Ififi^^^I;^ 
-used  to  contain  the  light*  by  which  the  gunner  and  bis        ' 
kssistants  tire  enabled  to  fill  cartridges  with  powder  1« 
he  ready  for  action. 

LIGHTKH,  a  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  vessel, 
generally  managed  with  oari,  and  employed  to  ^srrV 
goods  to  or  from  a  ship  when  she  is  to  bo  laden  or  de- 
livered—There are  al>M  «ome  lighters  fumlAed  with 
a  dec  l^b  rough  out  tlieir  whole  length,  in  order  to  con- 
tain tiiode  nierchandises  which  would  bedamaged  by 
rainy  weather:   these  are  usually  called  done  lighters. 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  a  roost  learned  English  di- 
vme,  was  the  son  of  a  divine,  and  bont  in  March 
1602,  at  Stoke  upon  Trent  in  Staffordshire.  After 
having  finished  his  studies  at  a  'school  on  Morton-green 
near  Congieton  in  Cheshire,  he  was  rcmored  in  1617 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  ajiplicd  himself  to  eloquence, 
«nd  succeeded  so  well  in  it  as  to  he  thought  the  best 
orator  of  the  under  graduates  in  (he  miiversity.  He 
also  made  an  ex  tram-din  ary  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
and. Greek  j  but  neglected  (he  Hebrew,  and  even  lost 
that  knowledge  he  brought  of  it  from  school.  His 
taste  (ibr  the  oriental  languages  was  not  yet  excited.) 
and  as  for  logic,  the  study  of  it  u  managed  at  tiiat 
time  among  the  academics,  wu  too  quarrelsome  and 
fierce  for  bis  quiet  and  meek  disposition.  As  soon  ns 
lie  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  left  the  univer- 
aity,  and  became  assistant  to  a  school  at  Heptim  iit 
Derbyshire.  After  he  had  supplied  tbb  place  a  vcar 
or  two,  be  entered  into  orders,  and  became  curate  of 
Norton  ouder  Hales  in  Shropshire.  This  curacy  gave 
an  occasitH)  of  awakening  his  genius  for  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  Norton  lies  near  Belfaport,  then  the  seat  of 
Sir  Itowland  Cotton  ;  who  was  his  constant  bearer, 
made  him  his  chspl&in,  and  took  him  into  his  house. 
This  gentleman,  being  a  jicrfect  mUter  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  engaged  Lightfoot  in  that  study  ;  who,  by 
conversing  with  his  patron,  soon  became  sensible,  thdt 
without  that  knowledge  it  was  Impossible  to  attain  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  scriptures.  He  there* 
fore  applied  himself  to  it  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  in  a  little  time  made  a  great  progress  in  it :  and 
his  ^tron  removing  with  his  family  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  request  of  Sir  Alland  Cotton  his  uncle, 
who  was  lord-mayor  of  Aat  city,  be  followed  his  pre- 
ceptor thitiier.  But  lie  did  not  stay  long  there :  for, 
having  a  mind  to  improve  himself  by  traTelling  abroad, 
he  went  down  into  Staffordshire,  to  take  leave  of  fata 
father  and  mother.  Passing  throngh  Stone  in  that 
county,  be  found  the  place  destitute  of  a  minister:  and 
the  Dressing  instances  of  the  panshiouers  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  undertake  that  cure.  Hereupon,  laying 
■side  hie  design  of  travelling  abroad,  he  began  to  turn 
his  thoughts  upon  settling  at  home.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Bella'port,  he  had  Allien  into  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  gentlewoman  who  was  daughter  of  William 
Crompton  of  Stonepark,  Esq.  and  now,  being  io  pos- 
session of  tbat  living,  he  married  her  in  1638.  Bnt 
notwithstanding  this  settlement,  bis  unquenchable  Ibint 
.after  rabbinical  leMuing  would  not  suffer  faim  to  ce>ii- 
tinne  there,  Sion-coUege.libmr  ttliondob.  he  kne#, 
Cz    .         wk. 
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I^liiftMt.  va3  ^ell  stocked  veltb  booka  of  that  kind.  Ife  thcre- 
ti.i-y— ^  £j,e  qnktcd  his  charge  at  Stone,  tud  remored  with  hts 
family  to  Hornscj',  near  the  city  }  where  he  ^ve  the 
)>iiblic  a  notable  specimen  of  his  advancement  ib.  those 
ntudies,  by  his  "  £rubbiui,  or  Miscellsniea  Cbristi«D 
and  Judait^I,"  in  1619.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
27  yean  of  age  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  welt  ac- 
<|uaiuted  with  the  Latb  and  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well 
OH  the  an.cienl  heathen  writers.  These  first  fruits  of 
liis  studies  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton;  who, 
in  1631,  ptcsented  him  tO'the  rectory  of  AshlejflhStaf- 
tordshire. 

He  seemed  now  to  be  fixed  for  life  ;  Accordingly, 
he  built  a  study  in  the  garden,  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
uf  the  bouse ;  and  applied  himself  with  indefatigable 
diligence  in  seaicbiog  the  scnptures.     Thus  employ- 
i  ed,  the  days  passed  Ten  acTceably  ;  and  he  continued 

^uiet  and  unmolested,  tdl  the  great  change  which  hap- 
pened in  the  public  affairs  brought  him  into  a  share 
of  the  adminiBtration  relating  to  the  church  ;  for  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  meouinLble  assembly 
of  divines  fiir  settling  a  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity. This  appointment  was  purely  the  effect  of  bi's 
distinguished  merit ;  and  he  accepted  it  purely  with  a 
view  to  serve  bis  country,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 
The  Dou-resideDCC  which  this  would  necessarily  occa- 
sion, apparently  induced  him  to  resign  his  rectory  : 
and  having  obtained  the  presentation  far  a  younger 
brother,  he  set  out  for  London  in  1643.  He  had  now 
satisfied  himself  in  clearinr  up  many  of  the  abstruscst 
passages  in  the  Bible,  and  therein  had  provided  the 
'  ^  chief  materials,  as  well  as  formed  the  plan,  of  his 
*'  Harmony ;"  and  an  o^Mitunity  of  inspecting  it  at 
the  press  was,  no  donbt,  an  additional  motive  ibr  his 
going  to  the  capital :  where  he  had  not  been  long  be- 
fore he  was  chosen  minister  of  St  Bartholomew's,  be- 
hind tbe  Boyal  Exchange.  Tie  assembly  uf<  divines 
meeting  in  16431  our  author  gave  his  attendance  dili- 
oently  theie,  and  made  a  dtstiognished  figure  in  their 
debates  ;  where  be  used  great  freedom,  and  ga«e  signal 
proofs  of  his  courage  as  well  as  learning,  in  oppesibg 
many  of  those  tenets  which  the  divines  were  endeavour- 
ing to  establish.  His  learaiog  recommended  him  to 
the  parliament,  whose  visitors,  navine  ejected  Dr  Wil- 
liam Spurstow  from  tbe  mastership  of  CatbariDc-hall  in 
Cambridge,  put  Lightfoot  in  his  room,  tbis  year  1653-, 
,iuid  be  was  also  presented  to  the  living  of  Much-Mun- 
den  in  Hertfordsbire,  void  by  the  death  of  Dr  Samuel 
Ward,  Margaret-professor  01  divinity,  in  that  univer- 
sity, before  the  expiration  of  this  year.  Meanwhile  he 
I  had  his  turn  with  other  favourites  id  preaching  before 
the  house  of  commons,  most  of  w4itch  sermans  were 
printed  ;  and  in  them  we  see  him  warmly  pressiiig  the 
speedy  settlement  of  the  church  in  the  Freshvterian 
farm,  which  he  cordially  belie^'ed  tn  he  according  to 
the  pattern  In  the  Mount.  He  was  all  the  tvbile  cm- 
ployed  in  preparing  and  publishing  tbe  several  branches 
of  his  Harmony  ;  all  which  were  so  many  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  tbe  usefulness  of  human  learning  to  true  re- 
ligion :  sud  lie  met  with  great  diffioulties  and  discou- 
ragements in  that  work,  chiefly  from  that  antierudi- 
tionat  spirit  which  prevailed,  and  even  threatened  the 
destruction  of  die  universities.  In  1^55  be  entered 
upon  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to 
iriiich  he  was  choMD  that  year,  having  taken  the  d«* 


gree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  165Z,  He  perfiirmrd  all  I4bM 
the  regular  exercises  for  his  degree  with  great  applatae,  }^^ 
and  executed  tbe  vtce-efaancellor's  office  with  exemplary  '" 
diligence  and  fidelity ;  and,  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement, supplied  the  place  of  professor  of  divinity, 
then  undisposed  of,  as  an  act  which  was  kept  for  a  doc- 
tor's  degree  in  that  profession.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  with  olbcn  in  perfecting  the  Polyglot! 
Bible,  then  in  the  press.  At  the  Restoration  be  of- 
fered to  resign  the  mastership  of  Catharine-hall :  But, 
as  what  he  had  done  had  been  rather  in  compliance 
with  tbe  necessity  of  the  times  than  from  any  ical  or 
spirit  of  oppoaition  to  the  king  and  government,  a  con* 
firmation  was  ffranted  him  from  the  crown,  hgth  of  tbe 
place  and  of  his  living.  Soon  afler  this  be  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  assistants  at  tbe  conference  upon  the  li^ 
turgy,  which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  1661,  hot 
attended  only  once  or  twice  ;  probably  disgusted  at  the 
teat  with  which  that  conference  was  managed.  How- 
ever, he  stuck  close  to  his  design  of  perfecting  his  Har- 
mony :  and  being  of  a  Strong  and  healthy  constitution, 
which  was  assisted  hy  an  exact  temperance,  he  prose- 
anted  his  studies  with  imabatcd  vigour  to  tbe  last,  and 
continued  to  publish,  notwithstanding  the  many  diffi- 
culties he  mat  with  from  the  expence  of  it-  However, 
not  iaaa  before  he  died,  some  booksellers  got  a  promise 
from  him  to  collect  and  methodise  his  works,  in  order 
to  print  them ;  but  tbe  execution  was  prevented  by  bfs 
death,  which  happened  I>ecember  6.  1675.  Tbe  doc- 
tor  was  twice  married  ;  bis  fiiBt  wife,  already  men- 
tioned, brought  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
second  wife  was  likewise  a  widow,  and  relict  of  Mr' 
Austin  Brograve,  uncle  of  Sir  lliomaa  Brograve,  Bart, 
of  Hertfordshire,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  rabbinical 
learning,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  of  our  author. 
He  had  no  issue  by  her.  She  also  died  before  him, 
and  wsis  buried  in  Mnnden  church ;  where  the  doctor 
,  was  himself  likewise  interred  near  hath  his  wives.  J>t 
Lightfoot's  works  were  collected  ud  publisbed  first  in 
1684,  in  two  volumes  folio.  Hie  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1686,  in  twa  volumes  folio, 
containing  all  his  Latin  writing  with  a  Latin  tranala- 
tibn  of  those  vriiicb  be  wrote  m  English,  At  the  end 
of  hoth  these  editions  there  is  a  list  of  such  pieces  as  be 
left  unfinished.  It  is  the  chief  of  these,  in  I^tin,  which 
make  up  the  third  volume,  added  to  the  former  two,  in 
a  third  edition  of  his  works,  by  John  Leusden,  at 
Utrecbt,  in  1699,  ^^°-  They  were  communicated  hy 
Mr  Strype,  who,  in  1700,  published  another  collec- 
tion of  UKse  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Some  genuino 
rematna  of  the  late  pious  and  learned  Dr  John  Lisfat- 
foot."  '^ 

LIGHTING  or  Striets.  This  invention,  whicfa 
is  generally  considered  as  of  modem  date,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants 
of  large  cities,  as  well  as  to  tbe  ornament  of  their 
streets.  It'is  not  probable  that  the  streets  of  ancient 
Ifomc  were  lighted,  since  tBe  Romans  considered  the 
use  of  fiamheaux  and  lanterns  to  he  so  necessary  in  re- 
turning home  from  their  nocturnal  visits.  Tt  appears 
that  such  as  Walked  tXe  streets  without  these  wrnt  home 
in  darkness;  and  the  return  of  Cito  in  the  nigHt-tiine, 
of  which  Petranins  nukes  mention,  cleariy  proves  that 
the  streets  of  Na^es  were  not  lighted.  Such  as  have 
ascribed  a  zemote  antiquity  to  t^  lighting  of  streets. 
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ligbtine.  Kcm  to  hftvo  mistaken  It  for  what  ue  called  illtimiDa- 
'  )  '  tioDB,  wbich  indeed  are  of  great  antiquity.  Egyptiftna, 
JeiTS,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  during  tbe  celcbratioD  of 
memorable  festivals,  nere  in  the  luibit  of  illuminating 
tbcir  houses  ;  but  this  Is  entirely  difierent  from  the  prao 
ticc  which  ire  are  now  considering. 

Paris  was  probably  the  first  city  in  roed«m  times, 
the  streets  of  irhich  were  lighted,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century,  as  they  wrre  very  much  infested 
by  robben  and  incendiaries.  This  occasioued  an  edict, 
issued  In  1524,  commanding  the  inhabitants,  vrfaose 
windows  fronted  the  street,  to  keep  lights  haming  af- 
ter nine  o'clock  at  night.  In  1558,  these  were  changed 
for  lanterns,  of  a  similar  construction  with  those  used  at 
present.  In  1671,  the  lanterns  were  ordered  to  be  light- 
ed every  year  frtnn  the  zotb  October  to  the  end  of  March 
the  ensuing  year.  Some  time  after  this  a  premium  was 
offered  for  a  dissertation  on  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  lighting  of  the  streets,  when  a  joameyman  glazier 
obtaioeil  a  premium  of  300  livres,  and  Messrs  Bailly, 
le  Roy,  and  Bourgeois  de  Cbateanblanc,  2000  livies. 
the  larapi  of  Paris  amounted  to  577a  in  the  year 
1731,  and,  m  t??!,  to  6232.  The  city  t£  Nantz 
Was  lighted  in  1777,  and  had  no  Gewer  than  500  lamps 
■n  the  year  1780. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London  were  ordered^ 
in  1688,  to  hang  out  lanttims  duly  at  the  accnstomed 
time,  which  was  renewed  in  1690  ;  and  In  1716  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  those  whose  houses  franted  any  street, 
lane,  or  public  passage,  should  hang  out  one  or  more 
lights,  which  were  to  bom  from  6  e'clodi  to  1 1.  By 
another  act,  the  lamps  were  increaaed  from  looo  to 
4769,  and  afterwards  to  jooo.  But  as  these  were 
confined  to  tbe  city  and  liberties,  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  of  London,  the  nomber  of  lamps  could  not 
be  less  than  15,000.  The  continuance  of  their  burn- 
ing was  also  IncreMsed  frtHn  75a  to  5000  hours.  Is 
1744,  another  act  waa  obtained  to  regulate  still  far- 
ther the  lighting  of  the  city,  and  It  was  placed  on  the 
footing  on  which  it  stands  at  present.  These  an  now 
so  numerous,  that  Oxford  street  alone  Is  said  to  con- 
tain more  lamps  than  the  whole  city  of  Paris.  Birm- 
-ingham  was  lifted  ibr  the  first  tune  in  1735,  with  700 

In  1669,  Amsterdftm  was  lighted  by  lanterns  ;  the 
Hague  in  1553  was  lifted  in  a  paitlcnlar  manner,  bnt 
lamps  were  not  fixed  up  In  all  the  streets  till  tbe  yoar 
itS-iS.  The  BtreeU  of  Copenhagen  were  lighted  in 
1601,  dte  plan  of  which  was  much  improved  in  1683. 
Berlin  at  present  has  2354  lamps,  kept  lighted  from 
&ptember  to  May,  at  the  expence  of  the  MvneigB. 
Vienna  b^an  to  be  lifted  in  1687,  and  lamps  were 
.introduced  in  1704.  In  1776  their  number  amounted 
to  3000,  <ndiidi  was  increased  to  3000,  to  be  lighted  at 
the  annual  espence  of  30,000  florins.  Leipzig  was 
lighted  in  1703,  Dresden  in  1705,  Cassel  in  1731,  and 
Gettlngen  In  J  735.  A  practice  so  hencficid  to  the 
■afety  and  eoovenience  of  mankind,  bas  been  very  lao- 
dahly  imitated  by  ahnast  every  city  and  town  in  Eu- 
rope-    BeehaoH.  Hut.  of  Imient. 

By  far  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  tlw  lighting  of  cities,  la  the  ftppKcatim  of  coal  gas 
to  this  purpoee.  Gas  lights  were  used  so  fiu-  back  as 
1792,   but  they  were  not  emj^oyed  for  lighting  stienU 
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till  tflifr    Ja  l8lS  ihey  were  first  used  to  a  Itmited^  Ligbtisf 
uxlent  in  the  streets  of  Kdinbureb.     The  li^t  the  gas        II 
gives  Is  rnueh  more  powerful  and  steady  than  i*  given  Jf^^ 
by  oil,  and  on  a  large  scale  it  is  also  more  ccononiicaL  """"f 

See  Gas  Lights,  Supplement. 

LIGHl^ING,  a  bngfat  and  vivid  Bash  of  fire, 
suddenly  appearing  In  the  atmosphere,  and  common)i< 
disappearing  in  an  instant,  sometimes  attended  with 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  sometimes  not.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  of  tbe  opi- 
nions concerning  It,  see-£L£CTRiciTY  Indes. 

Artificial  LiGaryisa.  Before  the  discavsri«B  of 
Or  franklin  coRceming  tbe  identity  of  electricity 
and  lightning,  many  contrivances  were  invented  ia 
order  to  represent  this  terriiying  phenomenon  In  mi- 
niature :  the  coruscations  of  phosphorus  in  wann.weai 
ther,  the  accension  of  the  vapour  of  spirit  of  wine 
evaporated  In  a  dose  place,  &c.  were  used  in  order  l» 
support  the  hypotbesis  which  at  that  time  prevailed  } 
namely,  that  li^tning  was  formed  of  some  suljdiu- 
reous,  nitrous,  at  other  combustible  vapours,  fioating 
in  long  trains  in  the  atmosphere,  which  by  some  un- 
accountable means  took  fire,  and  produced  dl  the 
destructive  efiects  of  that  phenomenon.  These  repre- 
aentations,  however,  are  now  no  more  exhibited  { 
and  tbe  only  true  artificuil  lightning  is  nniverBally  at> 
knonledged  to  be  the  discharge  of  electric  matter  from 
bodies  m  which  It  Is  artificially  set  in  motion  by  rai^ 

Lightning  was  looked  upon  as  sacred  bodi  by  tb« 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to 
execute  vengeance  on  the  earth  ;  Hence  persons  kill- 
ed with  lightning,  being  thou^t  hatefiil  to  the  gods^ 
were  buried  apart  by  themselves,  lest  the  ashes  of  other 
men  should  receive  pollution  from  them.  Some  ^say 
they  were  interred  upon  the  veir  spot  where  they  died  } 
others  will  have  it  that  they  had  no  Interment^  but 
were  sufiered  to  rot  where,  they  fell,  because  it  was 
onlawfiil  for  any  man  to  appniach  the  place.  For 
this  reason  the  ground  was  hedged  in,  lest  any  person 
jsaawarca  should  contract  pollution  frwa  it.  -All 
places  struck  with  lightning  were  carefully  avoided  and 
fenced  round,  out  of  an  aplnion  that  Jupiter  had  ei- 
ther taken  o^nce  at  them,  and  fixed  upon^  them  thd 
naiks  of  bis  di^deasura,  or  that  be  bad,  by  this  means, 
pitched  upon  them  as  sacred  to  himself.  The  ground 
thus  fenced  about  was  called  by  tbe  Romans  bidentuL 
Lightning  was  much  observed  i*  aueury,  and  was  a 
good  or  Jud  omen,  according  to  the  circumstances  aU 
tending  It. 

LIGMCENCIS  TEHRA,  in  the  MaUria  Medica^ 
the  name  of  a  fine  yellow  hole  found  In  many  ^arts  of 
C^rmany,  partlcukiriy  about  Emeric  in  the  circle  of 
Westphalia,  and  used  as  an  astringent. 

LIGNUM  VITA.  See  Gdaiacuh,  Botakt  and 
Materia  Medica  ItuUs.    . 

Ijgnuh  Abeti    See  Ezcokcasia,  Bdtant  Iitdea. 

LiaaoM  Nepkriticum.  See  Gutl.AMDiNA,  Botant 

LiasvM  Rhodium,  sr  Roteviood,  in  the  Materia 
Medial  i  a  wood,  or  root,  chiefly  brought  from  tk  Ck- 
nary  islands. 

The  taste  of  this  wood  Is  ligfatly  bitterish,  and'  sain*> 
what  pungent }  its  smell  i*  very  ixagraat,  cesembling 
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.[j^,„„    Aftt  of  roeea:  longlicpt,  it  «eeiii3  to  loce  its  smetlj 

Hhodiuv  bwt  on  cutttBg,  cr  niUiuig  Me  pi«c«  aguoit  tbo  Mher, 

1i  k  Bnwlli  M  vreU  m  at  &rat.     Distilled  with  water,  it 

^lilbume.^  yietda  mn  odorifeEOOB  eiaeatial  oil,  ia  very  ■idaII  quaii- 

*  tity.     Rhoiliuni  is  at  preocat  in  eslecm  oniy  upon  ac- 

ooaot  1^  its  oil,  wiiwh'  is  employed  a^  a  liigti  and  agree- 

Me  perfuiM. 

•  LiGNUK  Campiehenu,  See  HsUATOX'yLHjH,  Bo- 
tany Indcr. 

LroNDMi  Coialriman.     See  Ofhiorhiza. 
LIGUIiATKD,    anuHig   botanic    an   ai^lalim 
giren  to  socii  SoacdIcb  as  have  a  Btraigbt  end  tunwd 
.dOWHiraFd*,  with  tJuce  indcntiuee,  but  uot  aeparated 
ivto  legments. 

LIGUKiA^  tn  Ancient  Geography,  a  eonnlry  of 
Italy,  bounded  on  Ae  aoudi  hy  the  MediterraacMO  lea, 
.  on  we  north  by  the  Apenniue  OKiiuitaiiu,  on  the  weit 
W  p*Tt  of  TnnMttpiiK  Gaul,  and  on  the  east  hy  Etru- 
na.  lltere  U  a  ^reat  diMgreemoat  amuig  author*  con- 
eeming  the  origin  of  the  Liguriaoa,  thou^  most  pn»- 
bfibty  they  were  deaccaded  Grain  the  ,Ganb.  Some 
eairy  ap  their  origin  u  &r  as  tbc  fabulous  heroei  of 
antiquity;  nhile  othen  trace  them  &oai  the  Ligyes, 
a  people  raeatioaed  by  Uerodotni  as  attending  Xerxes 
in  lus  evpedkiiions  against  Greece.  These  Lisycs  aic 
hy  Bome  aacient  geogv^hcrt  {dacad  in  Gokhis  i  ^ 
■atban  in  Albania.— According  to  Dlodorui  Sicaluo, 
the  LigQiiaaa  led  -a  very  wretched  lite  -,  iboir  country 
being  entirely  overgroiVn  nitb  woods,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  poll  «p  kij  ibe  root,  in  order  to  oultivate 
their  land,  nhiob  was  also  encvcnbcred  xtith  great 
stones,  and,  being  DSlunlly  barnn,  made  but  verr 
poor  returns  ibr  all  their  labour.  Theyiiere  nucn 
aMictett  to  huadag ;  and,  by  a  liie  af  caotiaual  exer- 
cise and  labaar,  became  so  .strong,  that  the  ifcakest 
liigarian  -nas  generally  an  ovcimatch  for  the  strongest 
and  AH»t  robu£t  among  the  Gauta.  The  women  are 
'  aaid  to  have  been  alDMSt-  as  strong  as  the  men,  and  to 
have  bone  an  equal  shatc  in  all  laboiioua  enterpcisss. 
With  all  'their  faraTwy,  however,  Uiey  ikco  nt^  aUo 
%o  resist  the  Honuui  power ;  but  .were  tobdued  by  that 
ararUke  ■nation  ahoat  211  J).  C. 

LiOeSTlOUM,  LovAOE}  a  genns  «f  pfawts  b^ 
foagiog  to  the  ;-peDtandria  clasi ;  and  in  the  natont 
molhod  .ranjiing  oiidor,«he  45tk  order,  VvbeUatr. 
£(«  BoTAvr '/«s^. 

I.iOU8TitUM,  F»iv£T  ;  a  genns  «F  planto  be- 
•longing'ta  the  diandria  cUu  ;  and  in  the  jiatnral  me- 
.4bod ,  raakiag   under  the  44th  «a^,  Apaanur.     See 

iBoTANT'/m/i-j-. 

LIIiBUHhK,  John,  «)  enthusiastic  Jenugogne, 
■  mho  -was  (jmnnioatty  punished  by  the  star-chamber 
.  «ouvt,    being  put  in    the  pillory,  whipped,  fined,  and 

imprisoned,  for  importing  and  publishing  seditious 
•pamphlets,  -whieh  he  had  got  printed  .in  HoHaod ; 
-tliey  chiefly  reflected  on  the  ekurch  of  Englnnd  and 
-its  bishops.     He  aofinad  in  1637,  aadin  prisan  was 

danblyloaded  -with  ivona.     In   i^i,  he  was  nlaased 

by  the  long  parliament}  and  from  this  time  be  bad 
•the -address  to  mike  kinuelf  iarmdaUe  to  dl  parties, 
-by  his  bold,  -ai^ring  .genius.     He  ngnatized  ikiaiself 

in   the   parliament  army;   and  was  at  one -tima   " 
-•eeret  £ne»d  and  coafimat  .of  iCtobwcII,  and  at  ano- 
Hhef  hisavBWied  fnemy  aoAaotnwr  ;  .so  that,  -in  ^je, 
tCnrnwell  firaud  it  to  be  bit  interest  to  silence  him,  by 
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of  Mne  -JorfoIlQd  eeUtea.     fiat  after  this,  he  uibum 
grew  otttrageouB  against  the  protector's  govcnuncol ;        il 
became  chief  of  tjie  levellers ;  and  was  twic<i  tried  for .    *-'"'■ 
high  ti:eason,  but  acquitted  by  ihe  juri^.     The  ■last^'"^'"' 
was  for  returoing  £ram  exile  (baving  been  baoisli«d 
by  tbe  parliament)  without  a  paas.     He  died  in  itij^i 
figed  68.  - 

LIUACEOUS,  in  BBtany,  an  awcllation  given 
to  such  floweia  as  resemble  ihosO  of  the  lily. 

LLLIUM,  the  Lii-ir  i  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  hexandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  ntcllind 
ranking  under  the  loth  order,  Carmt^riw.  See  Bo? 
TANY  Index. 

XILLO,  GsoacE,  an  excellent  dramatic  writer, 
WIS  boin  at  London  in  1693.  Uc  was  a  jeweller  by 
■pnEoMion,  and  lollowcd  his  buaiocss  for  many  years  in 
that  neigfaboucboad  with  the  fitireat  reputation.  Ho 
•  was  at  Uw  same  time  strongly  attached  to  the  muses, 
;yet  seoDMd  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  to  tend  to  tha 
pMiBotion  of  virtue,  awrality,  and  religion.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  aim,  Lilly. was  ban>y  in  the  choice  of 
his  snl^ts,  and  shewed  great  ppner  of  affecting  ifae 
heart,  by  woddog  up  tfe  passiooi  to  such  a  height  as 
to  render  tbe  distresses  of  common  and  doaiestir  life 
-ofnally  interesting  to  the  audiences  as  that  of  kings 
and  herons,  and  the  xuin  brou^t  on  private  &milics 
by  an  indulgence  of  avarice,  lust,  £lc.  as  the  havock 
niade  in  states  and  entires  by  anbition,  cruelty,  or 
iynnny.  His  "  Gen-ge  fomwell,"  "  Fatal  Curiosi.- 
ty,"  and  *'  Arden.cd'  I'evershani,"  are  all  planned  on 
eomuMn  and  well  luiowo  starios  ;  yet  they  have  per* 
haps  moce  frequently  drawn  team  from  an  audience 
than  the  .more  pompons  .tragedios  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  All  for  Love,  &c.  In  the  prologue  to  "  £1- 
meric,"  wbich  was  not  acted  tilt  after  the  author's 
ideath,  it  is  said,  that  1^0  he  wrote  that  play,  iio 
"  was  depmsed  by  want,^'  and  afflicted  by  disease  ; 
-but  in  the  former  particular  ,therc  .af^ears  .to  be  evi- 
dently a  austake,  as  he  died  possessed  of  an  estate  ^ 
-60I.  a~ioar,  besides  .other  ^scts  to  a  cowidenUe  \»- 
lae.  His  death  bi^peaed  in  1739,  in  tbe  47lh  year 
rieX  'hiS  Bge.  -Uis  wKksliave  been  coUscted,  and  pub- 
lished, with  an  account  of  his  life,  in  2  vols  lamo. 

LII/LY,  John,  a  dramatic  poet,  was  boni  in  the 
-Wealds  of  Kent,  about  tbe  year  1553,  and  educated 
-ia  'hlagdalan-coUege,  O^brd,  where  he  took  tbe  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  aits  in  1 573,  and  that  of  master  ia 
J57J.  From  Oxford  he  imnoved  to  Cambridge ;  bat 
ihinr  long  be  continued  there  is  uncertain.  On  his 
airivml  in  London,  hoibecamc  aoquainted  with  some  t£ 
-Queen  Elizabeth's  oonrtieis,  by  whom  ho  was  cacessed, 
.and  admired  as  a  poet  and  a  wit;  and  her  aMJosty. 
^on  particular  festinUa,  ihsaonred  bis  dramatic  pieces 
-with  her  .presence.  His  .pli^  are  nius  in  number. 
His  firft  poblicatian,  bowover,  printed  .in  I  j8o,  Kas  a 
vomanoa  called  £i(^itM«»  which  was  univenally  read  and 
-adn^red.  Thia.roinanoe,  which -Blount,  the  editor  , of 
-six  of  his  'playt,  .says  introduced  B  new  Inngnaff;,  espe- 
cially among  tbe  ladies,  is,  ^ccosding  'to  3eilkenhmit, 
in  &et  a  -nioct  coatemptiUe  piece  of  aSectatioe  and 
nonsaiwe :  nevarthelass  it  acemi  very  oertaio,  that  it 
.was  in  high  ettiBatian  h^  the  women  of  bshiwi  af 
•tbse  times,. nfan,  we  aretntd.by  Whalky,  .the  editsr 
of  Ben  Jduson'e  works,  had  all  the  ^irascs  by  heart : 
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1  mnb  tHM^ve  him  tin  ia^vwioii  bf  hfa  mlanaadit 
«fter  it  bail  been  ^nted  for  36  ^ears.  He  diwi  in 
j68i  of  «  itead  pabf.  Mr  ^A^kBule  sM  a  isoiiuiiiMit , 
over  his  gnve  in  the  cburcb  of  W^ton  apoo  Tlwiim. 
H'n  <*  ObMrvattou  oa  tlie  Life  ted  Deatb  of  Charka, 
late  king  of  Eaglsiid,"  if  we  overlook  the  aatroUgioal 
Donseose,  naj  be  read  with  aa  much  sattv&ction  as 
more  celebrated  historiei ;  Lilly  beingnot  oaly  verjr 
well  iafonned,  but  BtHctlj  impartial.    This  work,  with 


^iid tliM» Kbt  m  AM  sfttk EupkuiilH mit^m  titth 
■^  regarded  at  court  as  if  they  could  lA  BpeidL  Frencb; 
"  He  wis  (sa^  OMya)  a  man  of  great  readwfs  good 
tnerooTTi  ready  fandty  of  application,  and  tmcomnian 
itloqueacc ;  but  be  ran  into  a  vast  excefu  of  allmnn." 
Wbtsn  or  vffaert  hfc  died  k  txtt  known.  Anthony  Wood 
ttyH  be  was  UviTlg  in  tS^f,  when  his  last  coiiKdj'  was 
poblisbed:  After  dttendmg  the  omrt  of  Que«ii  Eliza- 
beth 13  years,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  as  n  au^ 
thoi-j  hb  Was  tuider  the  nececsity  of  pMitioBing  the 
queen  for  sotM  ntlall  stipend  to  sui^poM  hiln  in  Ub  old 
Uge.  His  two  letters  or  petitions  to  h^r  majesty  on  thii 
subject  are  preserved  in  mdnuscript. 

j.itLr,  ff^ilMk,  B  iWed  Edglish  Utrologeri  boni 
in  Leice^ter<hir(l  in  l(So2  (  where  bis  father  not  bv- 
iog  able  tn  give  hlfn  mare  learning  thtn  comnoii 
writing  and  arithmetic,  be  feMWed  to  seek  hie  for- 
tuiie  in  IioDdoti.     He  lirrived  in  1610,  and  lived  fiinr 

years  aa  a  Mrrant  tb  m  miutua-maker  in  the  parish  <>f  Carth^nians  on  theix  expulsion  from  Motya  by  Dio- 
St  Clements  Danes  -,  but  then  mored  a  step  higher  M  Bavins,  tyrvnt  of  Syraciae.  h  is  remarkable  for  three 
the  selTic«  bf  Mr  Wright,  master  of  the  saltere  com-     sieges  it  Hustained  j  oac  against  Dianysiua  the  tynn:. 


ttae  Lives  of  Lilt* 
selves,  were  ^ubUidM 


and  Asfuaole,   tvritten  by  them- 
one  voL  8vo,  In  i774t  hy  Mr 


LILY.    See  LtLlUM,  Botamt  Index. 

Liir  of  the  Valley.  See  Convallahia,  Botant 
IMes. 

LILTB^UM,  in  Apeient  Gaegnphy,  a  city  of  Si*' 
cily,  situated  on  the  most  Westerly  prom<mtnry  of  the 
isbnd  df  Sicily^  and  said  to  hare  been  founded  hy  the 


}riiriv  in  the  Stmid,  «ho  not  being  able  to  write,  Lilly 
ftniting  oibhr  offlee«  kept  hM  bo«ks:  In*  1617,  when 
lib  master  Hied,  Me  paid  his  'kddresaM  to  the  widow, 
tthooi  he  mdrried  With  ft  forttitie  Hf  i^eok  Beinff  noW 
k&  oVd'WUtet-,  he  felloMd  the  pwitMlieal  preatSen } 
Md,  tdrning' his  mind  «s  jadkiid  Htrdogy,  hecane  p«- 
]pil  to  6he  Etftn),  r  ("^fllgBte  Welsh  paiMHi,  in  that 
(ilvleiulKd  art.  Gettiit^  B  M6.  of  d>e  An  thtitia  »f 
CoTTi.  A^ppat  ftith  xketatieDS,  be  drank  in  the  dde^ 
fride  of  the  nngie  cirele^  and  the  iavtHMtioii  of  spi- 
rits, with  great  eagerness  He  was  the  aUthtn-  of  the 
9ferlirm$  Atiglmit  junior s  Tbfc  'Sapernatut-^  Sight; 
and  thfe  White  King's  Prophecy.  In  htm  we  have  an 
jbstance  of  the  gcrterttl  siiperKittob  and  ignotanee  that 
prevailed  {ti  the  thne  of  the  ettil  Wfer  between  Ghat-tes  I, 
iB<  bis  ^rltAntent:  fbr  the  kfeg  «on»dlted  this  utttH 
logtT  to  know  in  whit  qnuter  be  siMtdd  Conee^  him- 


anotho'  agaiost  Fynhus,  king  ef  Epims,  and  the  third 
against  the  Homaat.  llie  two  first  failed  id  their  nt^ 
tempts,  but  tbe  Hemaas  with  groat  difficulty  miJe 
themselves  m^rters  of  it.  No  remauls  of  this  once 
stktely  city  are  now  to  he  nen,  dxitcpt  smne  a^nedncia 
and  temples  ;  though  it  was  standing  in  Strabo'a  tine. 

LILYE,  Wiu^tAif,  the  RnsBmariali,  wm  hen  i»- 
the  year  i46€  at  Oldham  in  Hampshire;  wd  in  14SC  ' 
was  admitted  a  semiicommoDer  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxfat^.  Having  taken  tbe  dcgi«e  of  hechebr  of. 
arts,  he  left  tbe  nniversi^,  ud  travelled  t»  Juitalcm^. 
Bctaraing  from  tbenee,  be  continued  five  yean  in  tbe 
bland  afBbodce,  where  heetvdied  theGi«Mcli 


■etcntl  learned  men  haviw  Rtired  thither  after  the  W- 
kiag  ef  Ceutantinsfile.  From  Bfaddes  he  tnvelled  to 
Some  J  whUij  he  improvrd  himself  m  the  Greek  aed 
Latin  labgttages,  under  Solpilins  aad  F.  S^nos.     Ho 


self,  if  he  ciMdd 'esbapie'from  Htthiptoh  Court ;  andGe-     then  retnrBta  to  London,   where  for 


:  timt  he 


e  graBMBSO'^chool,  being  the  first  per- 
t  Greek  ie  the  metropolis.     In  1510, 


ta^t «  prirate  r 

son  who  taught  ( 

Mien  Dr  Cotet  fModed  St  Pmi1*s  aefaoel,  Lilye  was'ap- 

jKunted  tfae-firstnmster;  atwhicfa  time,  iteeems,  hevtas 

■barricd'  an3  had  many  children.     In  this  twployesettt 

he  had  labened  13  yean,  when,  beii^  idud  iy  tbe 


neral  Fairftdc,  on  the  ether  side,  tettt  for  hiin  to  hii 
amy,  to  lE^k  hiHi  if  he  coutU  tell  by  his  ait,  Irfaetbe* 
God  ftsB  wftfa  theih  and  their  <»tise  ?  UUy,  who  madfe 
fiia  fottune  by  hvtnnrahlc  predtetiotiS  to  both  ^artiesy 
aSsuRd  tbe  ^neral  that  God  wotatd  bi;  with  him  and 
hia  Bnriy.     In  1648,  he  poMisfaed  his  Treatise  of  the 

Three  Snns  Seen  tte  preceding  winter ;  and  aiso  an  fd^ne,  which  then  rwgtA  fn  London,  he  died  in  Fe- 

astrotogical  indgmcnt  upon  %  conjunction  bf  Satnni  61^71533,  sod  was  beried  in  the  nortfi  yard  efSt 

addMars.    This  year  the  council  of  state  gave  him  in  PholV  He  bad  the  ebaraeter  of  an  exteellentgratuma- 

tnoney  50I.  ftnd  a  pension  of  locA.  per  SO  no  m.  Which  xian,  and  a  soeceasM  tea<Jier  of  the  leenwd  Ungmfes. 

he  received  for  two  years,  and  then  resigned  on  Some  His  principal  work  iaBrvelanmi  i^ttitath,  Mru  xdfM 

^«gu8t.     In  June  1660,  he  Was  taken  into  castod^  by  grammatket  afgneuvmlas  Load.  i^rS-     BejmMed 

order  of  the  parliament,  hy  ^om  be  was  MimttTed  tiAKS  wkhom  nnUber,  vnd'ooimhibilly  «dM  iJUffe** 

concerning  tbe  person  1^0  cot  off  the  head  of  Kh^  grammar,   Tbe  English  rodimenta  were  written  by  Dr 

Charks  I.     The  same  year  be  sued  out  his  pardon  un-  Oolet,  dean  of  A  Paul's  ;  end  1^  jirefaee  to  the  first 

,der  the  great  seal  of  Ei^huid.     Tbe  pl^pic  raging  in  e^ithsi,  by  Cardiilal  Wolsey.   The  Ei^titfa  sytatiK  sMs 

I'ondan,  be  removed  With  bis  family  to  his  estate  at  Written  by  LUye;  'klso  ^tbe  nles  for  ihe  ^nders  of 

"ifertbtiin-,  and  !n  OcfcAin- 1066  «as 'etamirHnl  beASre  nsnu,  beginniBg  with  propria  ipia  Mmibiie :  and  tiMBe 

a  cominittch  of  the  hOun  of  cAmitmns  et^cet^iln^  the  for  Ae  pTeterfwrfirct  tenses  and  Bi]^i<es,  beginniitg  Intk 

ftre  of  London,   which   happened   in   Sept'cniher  that  -:4iiM]»cnM)(il  The  Lsftin- syntax  tnu  ebiSly  Ae  Work 

-rear.     'Aftiv  bis  retiriMent  to  HcTiham,  be  apgriied  ef  Enrimns.      Ehfe  Wain's  {VefiMa  to  Ws  vdttfan  «(  ' 

Kmself  to  tfie  ■stady  6f  physic,  and,  Vj  ineans  of  m  iiil*ei'8-te«Hite«r,  1730. 

-A4end  Mi-'AshWiAle,  oUtaloeid  firom  ArcMiKbc^  aht't-  'LiMA,tlfe(nttr«poUs'of'fWu,  c4riai*s  309 a^dfaiVb 

-fl<Ai'aridAi«ef(fr<tf(e^et;t!e4>f  it.    -A  Htde  SeTara  hk  of 'bnMii^  fAldi  VrimpnSe  fiA3S  ddoTs  «f  dwelHftg 

Vdtth  he-'ad&K*^  f<^  !>■>  *>n,  %y  the  niuteMt HtfUik  Wnes  wid  «h*ps,  hnd  thtee  tfo'BrwiAed  Ait  into  355 

j'oWlJr,  c«tofin^C^,1i-t^-«y'frftd^V'>nfl''«t  tMetft,   -Sainrtfeffr  UttiMa-p««e..Mld  «Bai«S)i<^ 


DigJUzed 


byCoogle 
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Lliw.     tm<«g  tlie  inbabiUitB,  «ad  for  the  MCommoJatioo  of     iniglit'otlierwiK  liate  periled  forwaat  of  medicdtU,      Liiu, 


■'  the'  police,  the  city  is  divided  into  four  quarten,  con- 
tsining  3  5  districti,  over  each  of  which  there  prrsides  an 
alcatd,  wlio  is  aliTdys  elected  froin  unong  the  people  of 
the  most  distinguisbed  rank.  Tbe  populatum,  accard- 
ing  to  estimate  made  at  differeot  period*,  isas follows 


and  olitaiDed  the  same  of  the  Felinwtlup  if  Charity  and  liwai*^ 
Omipattion.  A  gnieral  fao^tal  for  the  poor  was  be-  ^•■— v— ^ 
^n  about  1758,  but  not  campleted  till  1770,  whicb 
ID  1790  afforded  a  comfbrtablie  aaj'iam  to  29  pooc 
people.  The  asjrlum  f^  penitent  females  naa  founded 
■n  1669.  It  has  been  said  that  there  ii  not  a  city  in 
'  tbe  norld  in  which  m  maOT  alma  are  diitributed  as  in 
Lima. 

In  tbe  centre  of  the  great  square  there  is  a  fountain 

of  bronze,  tbe  ornaments  of  which  are  coafbimable  to 

the  rules  of  tbe  Composite  order.     It  has  an  elevation 

of  I  (7  ^rds  to  ihe  belmet  of  Fane,  from  which  de^ 

ducting  i^  yards  fiir  tbe  height  of  that  figure,  the  re- 

,,        ,  J  ■  TSSt  ^     mainder  gives  tbe  part  to  which  the  water  rises   in 

ft^oiation'Eufiered  a  Siminution  of  6000,  which  was     order  to  diffuse  itself.    Hiis  production  of  art,  combin- 

irtbqnake  tbat  happened  at  the  former     lug  ntagnificence  in  every  part  of  it  with  fine  aichi 


la  1«0<., 

.4,s6» 

1614, 

^5AS5 

1700, 
I74«, 

37t»59 
60,000 

■7i5. 

54,000 

■78*, 

6O)0oo 

■790. 
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Hy  tbis  Ubl«  it  appMis, 

tW  from  1745  t 

period ; — a  calamity  with  which  that  city  is  often 
sited.  Were  it  not  for  tbis  circumgtance,  LiouL  would 
be  a  perfect  paradise,  sb  the  adjacent  country,  abounds 
with  com,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  firnits,  and  flax.  Such 
abundance  of  wealth  do  tlie  infa^itaots  enjoy,  that 
when  the  dnke  of  Falata  was  sent  from  Spain  as 


tural  taste,  is  siurounded  1^  24  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
16  iron  chains,  a  narrow  space  being  lefi  for  access  to    , 
the  inhabitants. 

Coffee-houses  were  not  known  in  Lima  till  tbe  year 
4771,  ,wben  one  was  opened  in  the  street  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  another  tbe  year  following.     A  third  was 
roy  to  Pern,  they-paved  the  streets  through  whidi  he      established  in  177J,  a  fourth  in  178a,  and  a  fiflh  in 
was  to  poss-witb  ingots  of  silver.     Libertinism  iuid  de-      1788,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  billiard  table  for  the  ^ 
bauchery  are  the  dtstingvidiing  characteristics  of  the      amusement  of  the  inhabitants.     We  are  sony  to  say    ' 
people  of  Lima,  forwhicfa  even'the  nnns  are  as  noton-      tbat-the  baibarous  practice  of  cock-fighting  obtains  in    . 
«us  as  the  rest  of  the  females,  seldom  being  free  from     J^ma, '  for  which  purpose  a  building  was  erected   in 
venoreal  complaints.  the  year  1763.     The  tennis  court  is  open  to  the  puUic, 

In  themontbof  March  T  (43,  tbecmperorCharlDS  V.     and  aflbrds  the  spectator  an  agreeable  hour  of  relaxa- 
-eetablished  an  audience  at  Lima,  in  consequence  of  whicb     tion  &om  more  serious  pursuits.     Lima  is  situated  in    ;, 
Xba  inhabitants  were  freed  from  the  painful  necessity  of     W,  Long.  76.  44.  S.  liat.  13.  i.  , 

«eeking  a  redress  of  their  grievances  at  so  gtreat  a  di-  LIMASSOL,  or  LihISSo,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  in  theMaritft 

stance  as  Panama.     Among  the  excellent  lostitntions      south  of  4he  island.     Of  tlie  ancient  city  nothing  but  ^[^"j)'^ 
by  whicb  tbe  Peruvian  capital  is  diatinsnished,  we  may     ruins  now  remain  ;  though  it  was  a  celebrated  place,  ^T?^ 

gRicJi-  ■"^ 


by  which  tbe  Peruvian  capital  is  diatingnished,  we  may     ruins  now  remain  ;  though  it  was  a  celebrated  p 
lank  tbe  provincial  councils,  whicb  shew  tbe  constant     even  under  the  government  of  the  dukes.     King  r 


ard,  tbe  conqueror  of  the  last  of  these  vassals  of  the 
empire,  razed  it  in  ugJ,  and  it  was  never  aAeiwards 
rebuilt.  This  «ity  originally  was  tbe  same  as  Aha. 
THUS,  <a  Araathonte }  so  boioas,  as  Fausanias  tells  us, 
temple  ervcted  in  honour  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 


.zeal  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  for  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion and  preservation  of  discipline.  Tlie  prelates,  by 
their  pastoral  vigilance,  spare  neither  paws  nor  labour 
to  promote  their  views,  to  accomplish  their  saeied  and 
interesting  parpoaes. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Spanish  emperor,  which  readied  Amathus  was  tbe  residence  of  the  first  nine  kings  oC 
Lima  in  1^53,  a  university  was  begun  in  a  central  spot  the  island ;  and,  amongst  others  of  Onelistns,  who  was 
-of  tbe  capital,  called  the  university  of  St  Mark,  which  subjected  afterwards  by  tbe  arms  of  Artabanes,  the 
■is  now  in  a  most  flonrisbing  condition.  Don  Francisco  Persian  general.  This  city,  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
Toledo  assigned  30,3 1 2  piastres  as  a  (und  for  tbe  main-  ric  in  the  time  of  the  Christians,  has  produced  a  num- 
tenance  of  the  profisssors,  arising  from  the  tributes  paid  ber  of  personages  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  and 
liy  the  Indians,  Two  lectures  are  given  daily  on  the  sanctity  of  their  lives.  In  the  neigfabourhoi^  there 
grammar,  one  on  the  Indian  language,  three  on  pbilo-     are  several  copper  mines,  whicb  tbe  Turks  have  been 


law. 


flophy,  Uuree  on  theology,  three  o 

and  two  on  medicgie.     In  the  year  1790  an  ainphi- 

thoatre  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  anatomical  stn- 

dents. 

The  college  for  female  orphans  was  founded .  1^ 
Mateo  Pastor  de  Valeteo,  not  at  the  hour  of  death, 
which  often  gives  to  charitable  eadewments  an  air  of 
fluspicion,  but  when  fae  was  in  the  full  possession  of  per- 
fect health.  In  1597  a  pious  philoeopber  found^  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  support  of  such  helpless 
«hildren  as  were  laid  down  in  the  streets  by  their  un- 


forced to  abandon.     Tbe  fallowing  lines,  in  the  tenth 
book  of  Ovid's  MetanMM'pboses,  ^ove  that  they  were 
known  in  the  time  of  tbat  poet^ 
'•Capla  virijarma,  mm  join  Cytherea  evrat 
Littora,  non  alto  repettt  PapAon  aqvore  cinclam, 
Fumsamque  Gnidoa,  graviAanfue  AmatAunla  metaUis, 
The  place  where  tbe  new  Limassol  now  stands,  formetb 
jy  had  tbe  name  of  N^nuaia,  from  the  multitude  of 
woods  by  which  it  was  surrounded.     Richard,  king  cf 
-     ■    id,  h     ■       ■  .....".'■ 


._ ^     England,  having" destroyed  Amathonte,  Guy  deLusig- 

feeling  parents.     This  building  was  destroyed  by  tbe     nan,  in  the  lath  centuiy,  laid  tbe  foundation  of  tbat 
«af^nake  of  1687,  which  laid  in  ruins  the  greater     new  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Neopoimi.     Tbe  &- 
part  of  the  city.     It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  at     mlly  of  Losignan,  who  continued  to  embellish  and  fiir- 
"      '  "  "  ..--■.     palaces,   and   Greek   and  Latin 


^^resent  in  a  flourishing- condition.   In  1559  an  hospital     tify   it,   built   thu«   palaces 
m—  erectttl  for  tbe  nUef  of  tbe  nnfoftoiMtA  sick,  who    chunhes }  aiul  made  it  the 


scat  of  a  bislit^     Wbea 
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Umtdol  the  jiluid  mi  Uken  by  tlw  Turks  in  1570*  the  Otto- 
L^Dtcred  tilts  cit;  od  the  2d  of  July,  and 


,  y^g^A  i' 


vitbo 


it  mercy.     It  was  then  destroyed  by  the 
■    ■        '  bed  1 ' 


d  at  present  it  ia  only  a  wretche 
which  oae  con  scarcely  distinguish  any  remains  of  its 
ancient  edifices.  It  ia  governed  by  a  commissary  and 
»  cadi:  tlie  latter  judges  cases  only  provisionally,  before 
they  are  carried  to  the  superior  tribunal  of  Nicosia. 
The  harbour  h  veiy  commodious :  and  being  sheltered 
from  impetuous  winds,  it  affords  a  safe  and  calm  asy- 
lum to  vessels  when  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The  carob 
tree  is  here  more  abundant  than  anyithere  else ;  and 
it  is  from  the  port  of  Limassol  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  its  &uit  is  exported.  The  inhabitants  export 
also  salt,  procured  from  a  lake  near  Salines.  Cotton, 
wheat,  barley,  and  mulberry  trees,  are  both  plentiful 
and  well  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  island :  the 
ETOund  also  produces  all  kiuds  of  garden  stuils.  The 
ucst  Cyprus  wine  is  made  from  the  vines  that  grow  on 
the  hills  of  Limassol.  All  the  wines  of  the  country 
are  collected  in  tlut  city  to  be  transported  to  Lamic, 
where  there  are  the  largest  cellars,  and  which  on  that 
account  becomes  the  natural  centre  of  comiDerce. 

LIMAX,  the  Sloq,  or  Naked  SnoU ;  a  genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  vennea.     See  Uixmin- 

THOLOGX  Jjtdex. 

LIMB,  in  general,  denotes  the  border  or  edge  of  a 
thing }  thus  we  say,  the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  of  the  sun, 
of  a  leaf,  &c. 

Limb,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the  ex- 
tremitiea  of  the  body,  as  to  the  aims  and  legt. 

Limb,  Liatbui,  in  the  church  oFItome,  is  used  in 
two  different  senses,  i.  The  timb  of  the  patriaichs  ia 
•aid  to  be  the  place  where  the  patriBrcha  waited  the 
redemption  of  mankind :  in  this  place  they  suppose 
our  Saviour's  soul  continued  from  Uie  time  of  his  death 
to  his  resurrection.  3.  The  limb  of  infants  dying 
without  baptism,  is  a  place  mpposed  to  be  distinct 
hoth  from  heaven  and  hell ;  since,  say  they,  children 
dying  innocent  of  any  actual  wn,  do  not  deserve  hell  i 
and,  by  reason  of  their  original  sin,  cannot  he  admitted 
into  heaven. 

LIMBAT,  the  name  of  a  periodical  wind  common 
iti  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  great  service  in  mode- 
rating the  heats  of  the  climate,  which  wonid  otherwise 
he  intolendile. 

According  to  the  abbe  Mariti,  it  begins  to  blow 
at  eight  in  the  morning  the  iirst  day  ;  increases  as  the 
mm  advances  till  noon  ;  then  gradually  weakens,  and 
at  three  lalls  entirely.  On  the  second  day  it  arises  at 
the  tame  hour ;  hot  it  does  not  attain  its  greatest 
strength  till  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceases  at 
four  prcoisely.  ^  On  the  third  day  it  begins  as  before  ; 
but  it  falls  an  hour  later.  On  the  five  succeeding 
days,  it  follows  the  same  progression  as  on  the  third) 
but  it  is  remarked,  that  a  little  before  it  ceases,  It  be- 
comes extremely  violent.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
days  it  commences  a  new  period  like  the  former.  By 
narrowly  observing  the  sea  on  that  side  from  which 
it  is  alMuC  to  Uow,  a  little  before  it  arises,  one  may 
determine  what  degree  of  strength  it  will  have  during 
the  day.  If  the  horizon  is  clear,  and  entirely  fiie 
from  etonda,  the  wind  will  be  weak,  and  even  almost 
insensible;  but  if  it  is  dark  and  cloudy,  the  wind  will 
he  strong  and  violenL    This    limbat  wind,  Mtwith- 
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standing  its  utility  in  moderating  the  excessire  beat,  of-  iJaiM. 
ten  becomes  the  cause  of  fevers,  especially  to  Europeans,  || 
from  tbeir  being  less  habituated  to  the  climate,  and  limbn^i. 
more  apt  than  the  natives  to  sufier  (beroselves  to  he  sur-  • 
OTised  by  the  cool  air  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration. 
This  wind,  the  J«Uing  of  which  bmppens  an  hour  soon- 
er or  later,  is  succeeded  by  a  calm,  accompanied  by  a 
certain  moisture  that  lenders  the  air  aoraenhat  heavr. 
This  moisture  disappears  in  the  evening,  being  dissipa- 
ted by  a  wind  wbich  atfaes  every  day  at  that  period. 
This  wind  is  considered  as  a  land  breeze  hy  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island ;' 
but  it  is  called  a  tea  treexe  bv  those  in  the  northern 
and  western,  who  indeed  receive  it  immediately  from 
the  sea.  In  summer  it  blows  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  it  ceases,  it  leaves  aprotound  calm, 
which  continues  till  the  hour  when  the  limbat  com- 
mences. In  autumn  and  winter  it  never  falb  till  day-  ' 
break,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  other  winds,  which 
proceed  from  the  irregularity  of  the  seat-on.  In  spring 
it  does  not  continue  longer  than  midnight ;  and  is  then 
succeeded  hy  that  happy  calm,  during  whicb  those  re- 
freshi.ig  dews  are  formed  that  moisten  the  earth  at  sun- 
rising.  The  limbat  winds,  which  arise  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  cease  about  the  middle  of  September  ;  ana 
this  is  the  period  when  the  most  insupportable  heata 
commence,  because  their  violence  is  not  moderated  by 
the  smallest  breexe.  They  are,  however,  luckily  not  of 
long  duration  ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  October 
they  decrease  sensibly,  as  the  atmosphere  begins  to  be 
loaded  with  watery  clouds. 

LIMBORCH,  Philip,  a  learned  writer  among  the 
remonstrants,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1633.  Af^er  ha- 
ving made  ^reat  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he  was,  in 
165c,  admitted  to  preach  in  pohlic,  which  he  did  first 
at  Haerlem.  His  sermons  had  in  them  no  affected  elo- 
quence ;  but  were  solid,  methodical,  and  edifying.  He 
was  chosen  minister  of  Goudjn ;  from  whence  he  was 
called  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  the  professorship 
of  divinity,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great 
reputation  til!  his  death,  which  happened  in  1712. 
He  had  an  admirable  genius,  and  a  tenacious  memory.' 
He  had  many  friends  of  distinction  in  foreign  parts  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr 
Locke  are  printed  with  those  of  that  celebrated  author. 
He  bad  at)  the  qualifications  suitable  to  the  character 
of  a  sincere  divine,  lived  an  ei:amp1c  of  every  virtue, 
and  preserved  the  vigour  of  bis  body  and  mind  to  a 
considerable  age.  He  wrote  many  works,  which  arc 
esteemed  i  the  principal  of  ivhlch  ara,  i.  Arnica  i-olla- 
tio  de  vtritale  religionit  Chrisliana  cum  cnidild  Judiro, 
in  izmo.  2.  A  Complete  Body  of  Divinity,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  Remonstmnts. 
3,  AHistory  of  the  Inquisition;  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  hv  Dr  Samuel  Chandler.  Lim- 
borch  also  pnhlished  the  works  of  the  fiunous  Eplscopi- 
us,  who  was  his  CTcat-uode  by  the  mother's  side. 

LIMBURGH  DUCHT,  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  hounded  by  the  duchy  of  Juliers  on  the 
north  and  east,  H  Lnxembnrgh  on  the  south,  and  by 
the  bishopric  of  Liege  on  the  west.  It  is  about  30 
mileain  length,  and  2jin  breadth}  and  consists  of  good 
arable  and  pasture  land,  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  soma 
iron  mines. 

LiMSURCH,  the  captal  city  of  the  dncby  of  Lim-  ' 
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Limtmrgli  burgh,  in  tbe  Au^triui  NelUerUndt,  h  scaled 

)|  rock  near  tbe  river  V«sse,  TbU  town  U  small,  bat  ptL~- 
Umtnck.  jantl*  seated  on  a  hill,  witb  sbsdy  woods*,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  not  very  well  built.  It  is 
strong  hj  situation,  and  almost  inaccessible ;  however, 
it  wa'j  taken  by  the  French  in  1675,  and  by  the  con- 
federates under  the  duke  of  Marl  borough  in  1733,  for 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  whom  it  remains  by  the  trea- 
ties of  Raatadt  and  Baden,  after  having  been  disRi:tnt- 
Jed.  It  is  famous  for  its  cheese,  which  is  exceeding 
good.     E.  Long.  6.  8.  N.  Lat.  jo.  40. 

LIME,  a  peculiar  earth.     See  Ciiemisthy  Index. 
I.j.VB-Tree,     See  Citrus,  Botany  IikIcx. 
Lime  or£/NDBM-2Vre.  SeeTitiA,  Botany /Wej-. 
LiMB-Water.     See  Pharmacy  Judex. 
Lime,  or  Lime.     See  Lyme. 

LIMERICX  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
ofMunster,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Tipiiemrj,  on 
the  west  by  Kerry,  on  the  north  by  the  liver  ylian- 
non,  and  on  the  south  by  Cork.  It  is  a  fruitful  and 
populous  tract,  the  soil  requiring  little  or  no  manure 
in  most  places ;  besides  rich  pasture  for  sbeep  and  cowa, 
it  produces  rich  crops  of  at!  kinds  of  corn  and  rape, 
with  some  hemp.  It  gave  title  of  earl  to  the 
Donegal.  It  contains  375,320  Irish  plantatj 
about  56  church  liviogs,  though  a  mucti  greater  num- 
ber of  parishes,  10  haronien,  three  borouj!:s ;  and 
formerly  st^nt  eight  members  lo  parliament.  It  now 
sends  two  members  to  the  British  parliament.  It  haa 
some  clays,  furze,  fern,  and  mountain  lands,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  good  cyder  i  it  has  been  much  benefited  by 
the  Palatines,  who  settled  there  and  Iiicrcnsrd  tilla<je  } 
they  are  a  laborious  independent  people,  niosliv  em> 
ployed  in  their  own  farms.  This  county  is  well  water- 
ed by  large  and  small  rivers  ;  the  Shannon  runs  at  tlie 
north  side  of  the  county,  and  fertilizes  its  banks.  Tbe 
firing  of  the  iiihahitanis  is  chiefly  turf.  At  Logbill  in 
tlie  we?t  of  the  county,  there  is  a  mine  of  coal  or  culm, 
bnt  it  is  more  used  in  kUns  than  in  houses.  There  are 
few  lakes  except  Lougb  Gur  ;  and  tbe  principal  biPs 
are  Knockgreny,  Knockany,  Knockfiring,  and  Torybill, 
The  mountains  lie  ivestward,  the  highest  being  Knock- 
patrick  or  St  Patrick'*  hill.  This  county  is  about  45 
miles  long  and  42  broad. 

Limerick,  ot  Laugh- Meat A^  a  market  town,  a  bo- 
rough, and  a  bishop's  see,  now  the  metropolis  of  tbe 
province  of  Monster.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Shan- 
non, 94  miles  from  Doblin ;  and  was  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  kingdom.  Its  ancient  Dame  was  Lun- 
neach}  and  during  the  first  ages  it  was  much  frequent- 
ed  by  foreign  merchants,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the 
*  Uanes  was  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  uutil  the 

1 2th  century.  It  was  plundered  by  Mahon,  brother 
of  Bricn  Boromh,  after  the  battle  of  Sulchoid,  in  970  i 
and  Brien,  in  a  future  period,  exacted  from  the  Danes 
of  this  city  365  tons  of  wine  aa  a  tribute,  which  shows 
the  extensive  traffic  carried  on  by  thone  pei^Ie  in  that 
article.  About  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  St 
Munchin  erected  a  church  and  founded  a  bishopric 
bete  i  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  on 
titeir  taking  possessbn  of  this  port  in  S53,  and  remain^ 
ed  in  ruins  until  their  convenion  to  the  Christian  faith 
in  tbe  10th  century  ;  at  which  period  the  church  of  St 
Munchia  was  rebuilt,  an4  tbe    bishopric  established. 
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steep  Donald  O'Brien,  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Limrrtck. 
Kngtish,  founded  and  endowed  the  cathedral  ^  and  Do- '  ■  t  ■* 
rat  O'Brien,  bishop  of  Limerick,  in  the  13th  century, 
canlributed  much  to  the  opulence  of  the  see.  About 
the  close  of  the  I2th  century,  the  bishopric  of  Innls- 
Catliay  was  united  to  that  of  Limerick.  It  was  besieged 
by  King  William  III.  in  tbe  year  1690,  and  thou^^ 
there  was  no  arnir  to  assist  It,  tbe  king  was  obliged  lo 
raise  the  siege.  In  the  year  1691,  It  was  again  besieged 
by  tbe  English  and  Dutch  on  the  31st  of  September; 
and  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  on  the  1 5tb  of  October 
following,  not  without  the  loss  of  abundance  of  men  ; 
however,  the  rarrison  bad  very  honourable  and  advaa- 
tageons  conditions,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  by  these 
articles  were  to  be  tolerated  In  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Within  a  century  this  place  was  reckoned 
the  second  city  in  Ireland :  at  present  it  has  lost  Its 
rank  ;  not  because  it  thrives  less,  but  because  Cork 
thrives  more.  It  is  composed  of  the  Irish  and  English 
town  ;  the  latter  stands  on  the  King's  island,  fonned 
by  the  river  Shannon.  Tbe  town  is  three  miles  ir 
circumference,  having  weekly  markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  Latter  Tuesday,  ist  July, 
4tb  August,  and  1 2th  December.  There  is  a  privi- 
lege annexed  to  the  &ir  held  on  4tfa  August,  that,  da- 
ring I  j  days,  no  person  can  be  arrested  in  the  city  or 
liberties,  on  any  process  issuing  out  of  tbe  tholscl 
court  of  Limerick.  Ardfert  and  Acliadoe,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  are  united  to  the  bishopric  of  Li- 
merick. This  city  formerly  returned  two  members  to 
parliament;  and  now  sends  one  to  the  British  par- 
liament. It  gives  title  of  viscount  to  tbe  family  of 
Hamilton.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  sberifis,  record- 
er, aldermen,  and  burgesses  ;  there  Is  also  a  barrack 
and  a  military  goveinor  and  town  major:  it  bad  some 
lime  the  privilege  of  coinage  ;  and  difierent  parlia- 
ments have  been  held  there.  IV  town  was  formerly 
entirely  walled  in  ;  and  in  1760,  tLere  were  17  of  tbe 
ciiy  gates  standing ;  but  to  the  great  Improvement  of 
the  place  they  are  now  all  demolished,  except  the  wh< 
ter-gate  of  King  John's  castle.  Tbe  linen,  woollen, 
and  paper  manufactures,  arc  carried  on  here  to  great 
extent,  and  the  export  of  provisions  is  very  considerable. 
Here  are  many  charitable  hospitals,  and  handsome  pab- 
lie  buili'iings,  besides  tbe  cathedral  and  other  churches. 
A  cliarter  was  granted  to  this  city  by  King  John,  and 
confirmed  in  succeeding  reigns.  Dr  Campbell  ob- 
serves, that  as  you  approach  Limerick,  the  grounds 
grow  rich  and  exquisitely  beautiful;  the  only  dis- 
agreeable matter  is,  that  the  situation  renders  the  air 
moist,  and  consequently  rather  unwholesome  to  stran- 
gers. AboDt  six  miles  from  this  Is  the  famous  Castle- 
connel  spa.  Limerick  is  jO  iniles  from  Cork,  50 
from  Galway,  and  73  from  Waterford.  It  appears 
that  Limerick  obtained  the  privilege  of  having  mayors 
10  years  before  that  right  was  allowed  to  the  citizens 
of  JiOndon.  It  was  before  governed  by  provosts,  of 
which  tbe  Erst  was  John  Spatlbrd  in  1195  and  II97  ; 
during  the  pi-ovostiJilp  of  Henry  Troy  a  charter  was 
granted,  g  Richard  I.  whereby  the  citizens  were  allow- 
ed to  choose  mayors  and  ballifTs,  Adam  Servant,  in 
1198,  being  the  first  mayor.  It  continued  to  be  ^ 
vemed  by  mayors  and  balliOs,  until  the  office  of  bailiff 
was  changed  into  that  of  sheriff  in  i6'g. 

Limerick 
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I  Liuehick  is  also  the  Dtme  of  a  fair-town  a  tlis 
countj  of  Wexrord  and  proTiDCe  of  Leinster  i  the  faira 
t  ue  four  in  the  year. 

LIMINGTUN,  a  town  of  Hampshire  in  Eagland. 
See  Lymingtoh. 

LIMIT,  in  a  reatraiaed  sense,  ta  used  by  rnatbcm*' 
ticians  for  a  determined  quantity  to  which  a  variable 
one  continually  approaches;  in  which  sense,  the  cii-cle 
may  be  said  to  be  ihe  Ilniit  of  ita  circumsciibed  and 
Inscribed  polypus.  In  Algebra,  the  term  /iTtiffSe  ap- 
plied to  tiro  quantities,  one  of  which  is  grcHter  and 
the  other  less  than  anniher  quantity ;  and  in  ibis  sense 
it  is  used  in  speakiDgoftbehmttaot  equations,  whereby 
their  solution  is  tnuch  facilitated. 

LIMITED  FHOBLEM,  denotes  a  problem  that  baa 
iiut  one  solution,  or  some  determinate  number  of  mIu- 
tions  ;  as  to  describe  a  circle  through  three  given  points 
that  do  not  lie  in  a  right  line,  which  is  limited  to  one 
aolution  only ;  to  divide  a  parallelogiain  Into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  line  parallel  to  one  side,  which  adroita  o( 
two  solutions,  according  aa  the  line  is  parallel  to  the 
length  or  breadth  of  the  parallelogram  ;  or  to  divide  a 
triangle  in  any  ratio  by  a  line  parallel  to  one  aide, 
which  is  limited  to  three  solutions,  as  the  line  may  be 
parallel  to  any  of  tlic  three  sides. 

LIMME,  a  town  of  Kent,  iu  England,  near  Hitbe, 
and  four  miles  from  lUmDey,  was  fstmerly  »  port, 
till  choked  up  by  the  sands ;  and  though  it  is  thereby 
become  a  poor  town,  yet  it  has  the  bom  and  mace 
and  other  tokens  left  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  used 
to  be  the  place  where  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports  was  sworn  at  his  entnwce  upon  bis  of£ce>  Tho 
Aomaa  road  from  Canterbury,  called  Slatu-ttreet,  end- 
ed here ;  and  From  the  brow  of  ita  hill  may  be  soen 
the  ruinous  Roman  walls  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
marshes.  Here  formcily  was  a  castle,  bow  converted 
into  a  farm-house.  When  or  by  whom  this  ediSca 
was  erected  is  not  known.  It  has,  however,  great 
marks  of  antiquity  ;  as  has  also  the  adjoining  church, 
on  which  are  several  old  tombstones  with  crosses  on 


,  LIMNING,  the  art  of  painting  in  water  colours, 
in  cooCradistinction  to  painting  which  is  done  in  oil- 
coloors. 

Limning  is  much  the  more  ancient  kind  of  paint- 
ing. Till  a  Flemish  painter,  one  John  van  Eyek,  bel- 
ter known  by  the  oanK  of  Join  of  Brugts,  found  out 
(he  art  of  painting  in  oil,  the  painters  all  painted  in 
water  and  in  fresco,  both  on  their  walls,  on  wooden 
boards,  and  ehenherc.  When  they  made  use  of 
boards,  they  usually  glued  a  hnc  linen  clotb  over  them, 
to  prevent  their  opening ;  tlien  laid  on  a  sround  of 
white  }  lastly,  they  mixed  up  their  colours  with  water 
and  size,  or  with  irater  and  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beaten 
irith  the  branches  of  a  fig  tree,  tite  juice  whereof  thus 
mixed  with  the  eggs ;  and  with  tbb  mixture  they  paint* 
<;d  their  pieces. 

In  limning,  all  colours  arc  proper  enough,  except 
the  while  made  of  lime,  wbich  is  only  used  in  fresco. 
The  azure  nnd  ultramarine  mu^t  always  be  mixed  with 
aize  or  gnm  ;  but  there  arc  aliTuys  applied  two  lasers 
ai  hot  size  before  the  size  coloupi  arc  laid  on :  tbu  co< 
loura  are  all  ground  in  water,  each  by  itfelf ;  and,  as 
they  arc  required  in  workiui;,  are  diluted  with  size  iva- 
ler.     When  the  piece  is  tinishcil,  they  go  o«v  it  with 
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the  while  of  an  egg  weU  beaten}  and  then  with  varnish,  linanij 
if  requited.  || 

To  limn,  or  draw  a  dec  in  colonrs  :  Having  all  the  Ijoarrc. 
materials  in  readiness,  Uy  the  pnpat«d  colour  on  the  '  ""»"  "' 
card  even  and  thin,  Cree  from  hairs  and  spots,  over  the 
place  where  the  picture  is  to  be.  The  ground  being 
laid,  and  the  party  placed  in  a  due  poaitiqu,  begin  the 
work,  which  is  to  be  done  at  three  sittings.  At  the 
first  you  are  only  to  dead-colour  the  face,  wbich  will 
n;qulre  about  two  hours.  At  the  second  sitting,  go 
over  the  work  more  curiously,  adding  its  particol»r 
graces  or  deformities.  At  the  third  sitting,  fini^  the 
whole  ;  carefully  remarking  whatever  may  conduce  to 
render  the  piece  perfect,  as  the  cast  of  the  eyes,  molea, 
scars,  gestures,  and  the  like. 

LIMOGES,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  lata 
province  of  Guienne,  and  capital  of  the  department  of 
Upper  Vienoe,  with  a  bishop's  we.  It  is  a  trading 
place,  and  its  horses  are  in  neat  esteem.  It  is  seat- 
ed on  the  river  Vienne,  in  £.  Long.  I.  20.  N.  Lat. 
45-50- 

LIMOSIN,  a  late  province  of  France,  now  the  de< 
partment  of  Upper  Vienne,  bounded  on  ibe  notth  bv 
La  Marcfae,  on  the  east  by  Auver^pe,  on  the  south 
by  Quercy,  and  on  the  west  by  Ferigord  and  Angou- 
mois.  One  part  is  very  cold,  but  the  other  more  tem- 
perate. It  is  covered  with  forests  of  chesnut  trees }  and 
contains  mines  of  lead,  coi^ier,  tin,  and  iron  j  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  cattle  and  horses. 

LIMPET,  a  genua  of  thell-hsb.  See  Patella, 
CoNCHOLOGr  Index. 

LIMPURG,  a  baniny  of  Germany,  in  the  ciicl^ 
of  Franconia,  included  simost  entirety  within  Suabia,  « 
and  seated  to  the  south  of  Hall  in  Suahia.  It  is  a- 
bout  15  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  Gaildorf  and 
Sbonburg,  near  wniA  is  the  castle  of  Limporg,  are 
the  principal  places. 

Limpuhg,  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  dectorata 
of  Triers  or  Treves,  and  in  Wetteravia,  formerly  free 
and  imperial,  but  now  subject  to  the  electorate  of 
Treves.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Lhon.  E.  Long.  8. 
13.  N,  Lat.  50.  18. 

LINACRE,  Thomas,  physician,  was  bom  at  Can- 
terbury about  the  year  1460,  and  there  educated  under 
the  learned  William  Selling  i  thence  he  i*emoved  to 
Oxford,  and  in  1484  was  chosen  fellow  of  All-Soul's 
college.  Tilly,  o/um  Selling,  bis  former  instroctor^ 
being  at  this  tinte  appointed  ambaasador  from  King 
Henry  VU,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Mr  Linacre  accom- 


panied him  to  Italy,  where  he  attained  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  knguages. 
At  Home,  be  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study 
of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  in  the  original.  On  his  relnm 
to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic,  and 
chosen  public  professor  in  that  iacnlty.  But  be  bad  not 
been  Icmg  in  England,  before  he  was  commanded  to 
court  by  King  Henry  VU.  to  attend  the  young  prince 
Arthur  as  his  tutor  and  ^lysician.  He  was  aderwardB 
appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and  after  bis  death,  to 
his  successor  Henry  VIII.  l>r  Linacre  founded  two 
medical  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge ;  but 
that  which  most  effectually  immortalized  hiu  name  a- 
inong  the  faculty,  is  his  being  the  fir»t  founder  of  the 
college  of  pbysiUans  in  London.  Ho  beheld  with  vexa* 
tion  the  wretched  state  of  physic  in  those  times ;  and. 
Da  _  by 
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Linicn  by  an  ap)llicatioii  to  Cardiiud  Wolwy,  obtaioed  n  pa- 
ll lent  in  1518,  br  nhich  tbe  physicians  o[  London  were 
.  !■■" "''^ .  incorpomted.  The  intetition  of  this  corporation  was  to 
prevent  illiterate  and  igoorant  medlcastera  from  prac- 
tising the  art  of  healtn);.  Dr  Lioacre  was  the  first  pre- 
sident, and  held  tbe  office  as  long  as  lie  lived.  Their 
meetings  were  in  his  own  house  in  Knighk-rider  street, 
which  house  he  bequeathed  to  tbe  college.  But  our 
doctor,  when  be  was  ahout  tbe  age  of  50,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  study  divinity ;  entered  into  orders  ;  and 
was  collated^  in  1509,  to  the  rectory  of  Mersbam.  In 
the  same  year  be  was  intt^ed  prebendaiy  of  Wells,  in 
1 51 8  prebendary  of  York,  and  in  tbe  following  year 
was  ttdmitted  precentor  of  that  cathedral.  This,  we  are 
told,  he  resigned  for  other  preferments.  He  died  of 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  in  October  1 524,  aged  64; 
■od  was  bnried  in  St  Paul's,  llirty-tbree  years  after 
hja  death.  Doctor  John- Caius  causeila  monument  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory,  wttfi  a  Latin,  inscription, 
which  contains  the  outlines  oi  bis  life  and  character. 
Ue  was  a  man  of  great  natural  sagacity,. a  skllfal  phy- 
•ieiaB,  a  profound  gnnninarian,  and  one  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  bis  lime.  Erasmus  in 
bis  epistles  speaks  highly  of  tbe  Doctor's  translations 
from  Galen,  preferring  tbem  even  tu  the  original 
Greek.  His  works  arc,  j,  De  rmfndata  slrvelura  La- 
Imt  termonis,  lAri  »ex ;  London,  printed  by  Pyoson, 
1514,  8vo,  end  hy  Stephens,  1527,  tiS^-  2.  The 
Bndiments  of  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  tbe  princess 
Mary,  printed  by  Pynson.  Buchanan  translated  it 
into  Latin;  Paris,  1 556-  He  likewise  translated  in- 
to very  efegant  Latin  several  of  Galenas  works,  which 
were  printed  chiefly  abroad  at  different  times.  Also 
P-nelt  Diadeeki wphtera,  translated'  from  the  Greek; 
Venet.  1409,  IJOO. 

LINAJRIA.  See  Fringilla,  Ornitholoct  imfex. 

LINCOLN,  a  city  of  England,  and  capital'  of  a 
cannty  of  the  same  name,  b  distant  133.  mites  from 
Londoi^  It  stands  on  the  side  of'  a  ht)l  j  at'  tbe  bot- 
tom of  ^ich  runs  the  river  Witham  in  three  small 
channels,  over  which  are  several  bridges.  The  old 
Lindum  of  the  Britons,  which  8to«d  on  the  top  of  the 
Mil,  as  appears  from  tha  vestiges  of  a  rampart,  and 
de«p  ditches  still  remaining,  was  taken  and  demolished 
by  the  Saxons  ;  who  built  a  town  upon  tbe  south  side 
of  tbe  hill  down  to  the  river  side,  which  wa»  several 
times  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  as  often  retaken  by  the 
Saxona.  In  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  it  appears, 
from  Doomsday  book,  to  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able place  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  Malmsbiiry 
says,  it  was  one  of  the  most  papulous  cities  in  Eng- 
land. William  I.  built  a  castle  upon  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town.  The  diocese,  though  the  bi- 
shopric of  Ely  was  taken  out  of  it  by  Henry  II.  and 
those  of  Peterborough  and  Oxford  hy  Henry  Vllf.  ig 
still  vastly  larfre,  containing  the  counties  of  Leicester, 
Huntingdon,  Setlford,  Hjfd  part  of  Bucks,  making  1255 
parishes.  Though-  .the  other  churches  are  mean,  tbe 
catbedritl  or  miniler  n  a  most  magnilicent  piece  of  Go* 
tfaic  architecture.  Here  is  a  prodigious  large  hell,' 
called  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  is  near  five  ton  in  weight, 
and  33  feet  in  compass.  The  hill  on  which  the  church 
standi  is  Ko  high,  and  the  church  itself  bo  tofly,  that 
it  may  be  sees  50  miles  to-  the  north  and  30  to  the 
■outh.,    Beaides  other  tomb*,  it  contains  one  of  bttss, 
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in  which  are  tbe  eiitraila  of  Queen  Eleanor,  irife  to  jj«e«lii. 
Edward  I.  It  b  said  there  were  anciently  52  churches,  '1  — ^— J 
which  are  now  reduced  to  14.  Such  is  the  magnifi- 
cence and  elevation  of  the  cathedral,  that  the  monks 
thought  the  sight  of.  it  must  be  very  mortifying  to  the 
d6vil ;  whence  it  came  to  be  said  of  one  who  was  din- 
pleased,  (Ao(  Ac  looked  tike  the  devil  over  Lincoln,  The 
declivity  on  niiich  the  city  is  built  being  steep,  the 
CMnnuwication  betwixt  tbe  upper  and  lower  tovn  is 
very  Aublesome,  and  coaches  and  hones  are  obliged 
to  make  a  compass. 

King  Edward  III.  made  this  city  a  staple  for  wool, 
leather,  lead,  &c.  It  was  once  burnt ;  once  besicgrd 
by  King  Stephen,  who  was  here  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  ;  and  pnce  taken  by  Henry  III.  from  his  rc- 
bdlioiis  barons.  It  abounded  heretofore  with  mona- 
steries and  other  religious  houses.  There  is  a  great 
pool  here,  formed  by  the  river  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
called  6'uian  Pool,  because  of  the  multitude  of  swans 
on  it.  Tbe  Roman  north  gate  still  remains  entire,  by 
the  name  of  Newport  Gate.  It  is  one  of  tbe  noblest 
of  tbb  sort  in  Britain.  Itb  a  vast  semicircle  of  Stonea 
of  very  large  dimensions  laid  without  mortar,  connect- 
ed only  by  their  uniform  shape.  This  magnificent  arch 
b  16  feet  in  diameter,  the  stones  are  four  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom.  It  seems  to  have  a  joint  in  tbe  middle, 
not  a  keystone ;'  and  on  both  sides,  towards  the  upper 
part,  are  laid  horicontal  stones  of  great  dimensions, 
some  10  or  12  feet  long.  This  arch  arises  from  an  im- 
post of  large  mouldings,  which  are  not  perceivable 
now  }  there  are  also  divers  fragments  of  the  old  Roman 
waH.  Over  against  the  caatle  is  an  intrenchment  cast 
up  by  King  Stephen  ;  and  here  are  carved  the  arms  of 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  lived  here  like 
a  king,  and  had  a  mint.  The  city  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Trent,  hy  a  canal  called  the  Foss-dyke. 
Id  the  centre  of  the  old  ruined  castle  there  b  a  hand- 
some modern  structure  for  holding  tbe  assize*.  Its 
walb  are  almost  entire,  and  very  substantial  :  the  keep 
or  principal  tower  b  situated  on  a  hi^h  and  very  steep 
mount,  which  yet  continues  in  its  origmal  state,  but  the 
remains  of  tbe  tower  on  it  are  only  five  or  six  yards 
high.  Tbe  outer  walls  of  the  castle  are  of  very  cod- 
siderable  height,  which  appear  still  higher  than  tbey 
really  are  from  their  lofty  situation  and  the  moat  below 
them.  The  great  gateway  b  still  entire.  Tbb  city 
is  a  county  of  itseH',  and  bas  a  viscountial  jurisdiction, 
for  20  miles  round,  which  b  a  privilege  that  no  other 
city  in  England  can  equal.  It  now  consbts  principal- 
ly of  one  street  above  two  miles  long,  well  paved,  be- 
otdes  several  cro**  and  parallel  streets  well  peopled. 
Here  are  some  very  handsome  modem  buildings,  but 
more  antiqua  ones  ;  upon  tbe  whole,  it  has  an  air  of 
ancient  graUoes*,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
number-  of  monastic  remains,  most  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  stables,  out-honses,  ficc.  Upon  the  bill; 
in  tbe  castle,  are  the  ruins  of  the  bbhop'a  palace,  and 
other  niins  of  ancient  grsndeur  and  rongnilicencc. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  several  conduits, 
among  which  is  a  modern  one,  somewhat  in  ibc  pyra- 
midical  style,  enriched  with  sculpture,  li  it  governed 
by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  two  sheriffs,  a  recorder, 
four  chamberlains,  a  swordbcarer,  four  coroners,  anil 
above  forty  common-council  men.  Here  are  four  cha- 
rity schools,  wkoie  130  poor  ddUien  ue  ^S^'^f,^ 
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lincola    t^  wldoivs  of  clergymen.    The  aeighbniRng  course     bis  deMb.     Hia  disgrace  ins  most  probabl;  owing  lo    j 
"''"''  ■  1     --  f^-  .L-  J         -r    j,ig  invecuvea  agRimt  the  clergy,  irbich  are  freqaent  in 

bU  his  writJDg^  Alter  tlie  dcceue  of  King  Junes  V.  ■ 
Sir  David  becajne  n  favourite  of  the  e«it  of  Arraii,  re* 
Bent  of  Scotlajid }  but  tlie  abbot  of  Paisley  did  not  suf- 
fer him  to  continue  long  in  favour  with  the  earl.  Hu 
then  retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  and  speat  the  re- 
mainder of  his  dars  in  rural  tranquillity.  He  died  in 
the  year  1553.  His  poetical  talents,  considering  the- 
age  in  which  lie  nrate,  were  not  contemptible}  but  be 
treats  tho  Roinish  clergy  with  great  severity,  and  trrites 
with  some  humour:  but  whatever  merit  might  be  for^ 
rocrly  attributed  to  him,  lie  takes  such  licentious  liber- 
ties with  words,  stretching  or  carving  them  for  measurv 
or  riiime,  that  the  Scatti  have  a  proverb,  when  tbey 
hear  an  unusual  expression,  that.  There  in  nae  sic  a 
teord  in  a'  Davie  Lindtay,  Mackenzie  tells  us,  that 
lus  comedies  were  so  facetioos,  that  they  afibnled  abun- 
dance of  mirth.  Some  fragments  of  tliese  cnniedies  are 
still  preserved  in  inaDuscnpt.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
have  first  introduced 
One  of  bis  comedies 
played  in  IJ15.  Mackenzie  says,  he  understood 
nothing  of  tbe  rules  of  the  theatre.  He  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  John  Heywond,  the  first  English  dramatic 
poet.  His  poems  are  printed  in  one  smau  volume  ^  and 
fragments  of  bis  plays,  in  manuscript,  are  in  Mr  'Wil- 
liam Carmichael's  collection. 

LINDSEY,  the  third  and  largest  division  of  tbs 
county  of  Lincolnshire  in  England.  On  the  east  and 
north  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  into  wbicb  it  runs  out 
witli  a  targe  front ;  on  the  trest  it  has  Yorkshire  and 
Nottingbamshtre,  from  wbich  it  is  parted  by  the  river* 
Trent  and  Sun  ;  on  the  south  it  has  Kestoven,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  tbe  river  Witham  and  the 
Foss-dyke,  which  b  set-en  miles  Img,  and  was  cut  by 
Henry  I.  between  the  AVitham  and  tbe  Trent,  for  tha 
couvenirnce  of  carriage  in  those  parts.  It  had  its  nama 
fi«m  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county,  vriiich  stands 
in  it,  and  by  tbe  Romans  called  Lindum,  by  the  Bri- 
tons  Undeoite,  by  tbe  Saxons  LindO'CailyHe,  probably 
from  its  situation  on  a  bill,  and  the  lakes  or  woods  th^ 
vere  anciently  thereabouts  j  but  tbe  Normans  called  it 
Kichol.  It  gives  title  of  earl  and  marquis  to  the  duke 
of  Ancaster. 

LINDUS,  in  Aiwient  Geogn^iiy,  a  tovn  of  Rhodes, 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  island.  It  ina 
built  by  Ttepolcmus  tlie  son  of  Hercules,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus ;  by  one  of  tbe  Heliades,  grand- 
sons of  tbe  Sun,  named  Lindtu,  according  to  Strabo. 
It  was  tlic  native  place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  wise 
men.  Here  we  sec  the  fiunous  temple  of  the  Lindian 
Minerva,  which  was  built  by  the  daughters  of  Dauans. 
Cadmus  enriched  tliis  temple  with  many  splendid  of- 
ferings. Tbe  citizens  dedicated  and  hung  up  here 
tbe  sevehth  of  Pindar's  Olympic  odes,  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  Tbe  ruins  of  that  superb  edifice  are  still  ' 
to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  which  overlooka 
a  of  tlkc  walls,   consisting  of 


^  Lincoln,  towards  Boston,  that  rare  fowl  tbe  bustard  is 
IS  well  as  on  Salisbuiy  plain.  Lincoln- 
Heath  extends  above  50  miles,  viz.  tram  Sleafgrd  and 
Ancaster  south  to  the  Humber  north,  though  it  is  but 
tbrce  or  four  miles  over  where  broadest.  Five  milea 
from  Boston,  on  tbss  extensive  heath,  Lord  le  Despen- 
ser  buLt  a  tower  for  tbe  direction  of  strangers.  It  is  a 
Ufly  square  building  with  a  staircase,  terminating  in  a 
flat  roof,  and  round  tbe  base  is  a  square  court-yard. 
Great  part  of  this  extensive  heath  has  been  enclosed. 
We  read  that  David  king  of  Scots  met  King  Jofan  here, 
on  tbe  iiA  of  November,  in  tbe  third  year  of  his  reign, 
and  performed  homage  to  bim  on  a  hill  without  the 
city,  for  bis  Engiisli  territMies,  in  presence  of  tbe 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Raguaa,  13  bi- 
shops, and  a  vast  number  of  lempomi  lords  and  knigbts. 
King  Jienry  VII.  kept  his  conrt  here  at  Easter  in 
1486.     Thepopulationof  Lincoln  in  1811  was  8861. 

Tbe  Jews  were  once  its  chief  inbabitanls,  till  tbey  written  several  tragedies,  and 
were  forced  to  remove,  afler  having  impiously  cru-  dramatic  poetry  ioto<  Scotland, 
cified  tbe  child  of  one  Grantham,  and  thrown  it  in- 
to a  weU,  to  this  day  called  Grtmtham^s  Welt.  Lin- 
coln has  giv«n  tbe  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Clinton 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  W.  Long. 
o.  35.  N.  Lat.  53.  i6. 

LnrcoZH-SJUre,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  77 
miles  in  lei^th  and  48  in  hreadlb,  is  bounded  on  tbe 
cast  by  the  German  ocean,  on  tbe  weat  by  Nottin^^am- 
sbire,  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by  Rut- 
landshire, Northamptonshire,  and  Cambridgtehinr.  It 
contains  631  parishes,  and  31  market  towns,  and  re- 
turns I  a  members  to  paHiameot.  The  principal  rivers 
*re  tbe  Humber,  the  Trent,  the  Witham,  the  Nenn, 
tbe  Welland,  tbe  Ankham,  and  the  Dun.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  Lindsey,  Kestoven,  and  Holland } 
die  air  of  wbich  last  is  unwholesome  and  foggy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fens  and  lai^  marshes.  The  soil  of  the 
north  and  west  parts  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  com 
and  pastures.  Tlie  east  and  soatfa  parts  are  not  so  pro- 
per for  com  ;  bat  then  they  su(^ly  them  with  fish  and 
fowl,  in  great  plenty,  particularly  ducks  and  geese. - 
Lincoln  is  the  principal  town.  By  inland  navigation, 
this  connty  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mersey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Ouae,  Darwent,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c. ;  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles  through  different  counties. 

This  county,  in  181 1,  contained  46,368  bouses  *,  and 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  237,891. 

LINDESFARN,  or  Landisfahit.      See  IIoLr. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  David,  •  celebrated  ScoU  poet, 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  in  the 
Rign  of  King  James  IV.  at  his  father's  seat,  called  the 
Mount,  near  Cupar,  in  Hfcshire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  univenity  of  St  Andrew's ;  and,  after  making 
tbe  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year 
1514.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  be  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  and  tutor  to 
tbe  young  prince,  afierwards  James  V.  From  tbe 
verses  prefixed  to  his  dream,  we  learn  that  he  enjoyed 
several  other  honourable  employments  at  court:  but, 

^$33*  ^  "**  deprived  of  all  his  places,  except  that 


the   sea.      Some  i  ^ 

stones  of  an  enormous  eilc,  still  show  it  to  have  been 
built  in  the  Egyptian  style.    The  pillars  and  other  « 
naments  have  been  carried  off.     On  the  most  elevated 
peak  of  tbe  rock  are  tbe  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  may 
have  served  as  a  fortress  to  tbe  city. 


«f  Lyonki^atarmt^  which  be.  held  to  the.tiiBe  gf    is  very  exteasiTe,  and  is  filled  wila rubbish. 


Cooi^Te 
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Limb,  the  nwdem  citjt  hUdcU  nt  the  foot  pf  tbe  hill,     twig  of  1 


in  lean  persons  especially. 

LINEAMENT,  smong  paiDters,   ia  used  for  tb« 
outliaes  of  a  face. 

LINEAR  NUMBERS,  in  ilat/icmatict,   such  as  have  - 
relation  to  length  only ;  anch  is  a  number  which  reprC' 
eenta  one  side  of  a  plain  6gure.     If  the  pikln  figure  he 
a  square,  the  linear  figure  is  called  a  rrml. 

J.iyE^a  Prod/em  ;  that  uliich  ina^  he  sulved  gcooie- 
wo  right  lines.  This  ia 
capable  iiut  of  one  se- 


ll A  bay  of  considerable  nidencas  and  depth 
Ljj^*^  harbour  to  the  city.  Ships  find  good  anchorage  there 
'  "in  20  fathoms  water.  They  are  safely  ahelteied  frora 
the  BOuth-wcBt  winds,  which  constantly  prevail  ihrongli 
the  aererest  season  of  the  year.  In  the  he^nning  of 
viater,  they  cast  anchor  off  a  small  village  named  Mas* 
Kary.  Before  the  huilding  of  Rhodes,  Lindus  was  the 
harboiir  which  received  the  ficets  nf  Egypt  and  Tyre. 
It  was  enriched  by  commerce.     Mr  Savary  obaervci, 

that  a  jndicions  govemnient,  by  taking  advantage  of     trically  by  tbe  intersection  of 
its  harbour  and  happy  situation,  might  yet  restore  it  to      called  a  simple  jwvblem, 
a  floartshing  states 

LINE,  m  Geometry,  a  quantity  CKteoded  ia  length 
only,  without  any  breadth  or  thickness.  It  b  fanned 
hy  tbe  flux  or  motiba  of  a  point.  See  f^uxioNS,  and 
Geometry. 

Line,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  nnderstood  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  the 
fmnt  extended  aa  far  as  may  be,  that  it  may  not  be 
flanked. 

LntB  ^Battle,  is  also  nndervtood  of  the  dispoeitioD 
of  a  fleet  in  the  day  of  engagement ;  on  which  occasion 
tbe  vessels  are  usually  drawn  np  as  mncfa  as  possible  in 
a  straigfat  tine,  as  well  to  gain  and  keen  the  advantage 
«f  tha  wind  as  to  run  the  same  board.  See  Navai  Tac- 
tics. 

Horisumtal  Lirrs,  in  GrograpAy  and  Attnmomy,  a 
tine  drawn  parallel  to  tbe  horizon  of  any  part  of  tbe 
earth. 

Equinoctiai  LtSB,  in  Geography,  is  a  great  circle 


LIN 

aerre  from  iho  intcrcostais  in  each  of  its  di- 
indentiaga,  which  are  visible  to  tbe  eye, 


well   kpowD   kind   of 


LINEN, 
clotb,  chiefly  made  of  flax.— Linen  was  not  worn  by 
tbe  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  as  any  part  of  their 
ordinary  dress.  Under-tunlca  of  a  Bncr  textnre  snp- 
^ied  the  place  of  sliirta ;  Hence  the  oecasion  for  fre- 
quent bathing.  Alexander  S<:verDB  was  the  Srst  em- 
peror who  wore  a  shirt :  but  tbe  use  of  so  neces- 
sary a  garment  did  sot  become  common  till  Jong  afie^ 


m  the  earth's  surface,  esactly  at  tbe  distance  of  90* 
irom  each  of  tbe  poles,  and  of  conseqnence  bisecting 
the  earth  in  that  part.  From  this  imaginary  line,  the 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  are  counted.— In 
astronomy,  the  equtnocliat  line  is  that  circle  which  th« 
sun  seems  to  describe  round  the  earth  on  the  days  of 
the  equinox  in  March  and  September.  See  Astro- 
SOMT  and  Geographt. 

Meridian  Lme,  is  an  imaginary  circle  drawn  through 
the  two  poles  of  the  earth  and  any  part  of  its  lurfiice. 
See  Geographt  Index. 

Ship  ff  the  Lzss,  a  vessel  large  enough  to  he 
drawn  np  In  tbe  line,  and  to  have  a  place  in  a  sea- 
fight. 

Line,  in  GmraJc^,  a  series  or  succession  of  rela- 
tions in  various  degrees,  all  descending  fnim  the  same 
comiAon  &ther.     ^e  Descent. 

Line,  also  denotes  a  French  measure  containing 
tbe  1 3th  part  of  an  ioch,  or  the  I44tb  part  of  a  foot. 
'OeonKtricians  conceive  the  line  eubdiTtded  into  six 
points.   The  French  line  answers  to  tbe  English  barley- 

Fishing  LniE.     See  Fismrro  Line. 

Lines,  in  Heraldry,  the  figures  used  in  armories  to 
divide  tbe  shield  into  different  parts,  and  to  compose 
different  figures.  These  lines,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent forms  and  names,  give  denomination  to  the  pieces 
or  figures  which  they  form,  except  tbe  straight  or  plain 
lines.    See  Heraldrt. 

LINEA  alba,  in  Anatomy,  tbe  concourse  of  the 
tendons  of  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles  of  the 
abdnmcn;  dividing  the  abdomen  in  two,  in  the  middle. 
ft  is  called  Aff«f,  line,  as  bciogatraight;  andoftd,  from 
its  colour,  which  is  while.— The  Unca  alba  receives  a 


Tlie  linen  mannfacturc  was  probably  introduced  intv 
Britain  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  Itomane.  Tlie 
flax  was  certainly  first  planted  fay  that  nation  in  th* 
British  soil.  The  plant  itself  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  originally  u  native  of  the  east.  The  wooUcu- 
drapery  would  natorally  he  prior  in  its  origin  to  the 
linen;  and  tbe  fibruus  plants  from  which  the  threads  of 
the  latter  are  produced,  seem  to  hare  been  first  noticed 
and  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  In  Egypt, 
indeed,  the  lin^  manufacture  appears  to  have  been 
very  early  ;  far  eien  in  Josej^'s  time  it  had  risen  to  a 
considerable  height.  From  tbe  Egyptians  the  knoW' 
ledge  of  it  proceeded  probably  to  the  Creeks,  and 
from  tltem  to  the  Bomaos.  Even  at  this  day  the 
flax  is  imported  among  ua  from  the  eastern  nations; 
tbe  western  kind  being  merely  a  degenerate  species  oi* 
it. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  the  linen  manuiactnre,  ane 
set  of  people  should  be  confined  to  the  ploughing  and 
preparing  the  soil,  sawing  and  covering  the  seed,  to 
the  weeding,  pulling,  rippling,  and  taking  care  of  tbe 
new  seed,  and  watering  and  dressing  the  flax  till  it  is 
lodged  at  home  :  others  should  be  concerned  in  tbe  dry- 
ing, breaking,  scotching,  and  heckling  the  flax,  to  fit 
it  for  the  spinners  1  and  otfaeia  in  spinning  and  reeling 
it,  to  fit  it  for  the  weaver  :  others  should  be  concerned 
in  taking  due  care  of  tbe  weaving,  bleaching,  beetling, 
and  finishing  tbe  clotb  for  tbe  market.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believct  that  if  the«c  several  branches  of  the  ' 
manufacture  were  carried  on  by  distinct  dealers  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  wher*  our  home-made  linens  are  ma- 
nufactured, the  several  parts  would  be  better  executed, 
and  tbe  whole  would  bo  afforded  cheaper,  aod  witb 
greater  profit. 

Staining  ofLiSBH,  Linen  receives  a  black  colonr 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  woollen  or  cotton.  Tbe 
black  struck  on  linen  with  common  vitriol  and  galls,  or 
logwood,  is  verv  perishable,  and  soon  washts  out. — In- 
stead of  the  vitriol,  a  solution  of  iron  in  sour  strong  beer 
is  to  be  made  use  of.  This  ia  well  known  to  all  the  calico- 
printers  ;  and  by  tbe  use  of  this,  which  tbey  call  their 
iran-liqtior,  and  madder  root,  are  the  blacks  and  pur- 
ples  made  which  we  see  on  the  common  printed  linensb 
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inn  liquor  is  H  folUnrs;      ofa  prcsbjlen.   HereiscamcdoaaCMuIdenibtetrada    UuliUi- 


Untn     The  method  nf  miikiag  thi 

|]  A  quaniiir  of  iron  is  pnt  into  tho  sour  strong  beer ; 
LiBluhginr.  aad,  (0  promote  tbe  dissolation  of  the  mebtl,  the  ivbole 
■  is  occasionally  well  stirred,  the  liquor  oeeMiontillT  drawn 
off,  Mid  the  ritst  beat  from  the  iron,  kfier  which  tlw  li- 
<|uor  is  poured  on  again.  A  length  of  time  in  required 
to  make  the  impregnation  perftct^  the  eolation  being 
reckoned  un&t  t'i»'  use  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  twelve- 
moiitb.     This  sotntlon  stuins  the  linen  of  a  yelli 


different  shades  of  buft-colou 


and  is  the   ( 


substance  bv  which  these  colours  eaii  be  fixed 
The  clolh  stained  deep  with  tho  iron-liquor,  and  ahev- 
wards  boiled  with  madder,  ivithout  any  otbi.T  additioB, 
becomes  of  the  dark  colour  which  ire  see  on  printed 
linens  and  cottons ;  which,  if  not  a  perfect  black,  has 
B  very  near  rescmUance  to  it.  Others  are  stained  paler 
mtii  the  same  liijuer  diluted  mth  water,  and  come  out 

Linen  may  nlsa  be  stained  of  a  durable  pnqde  hj 
itie^na  of  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia.  The  solution 
far  this  purpoiie  should  be  as  fully  saturated  as  possible; 
it  should  be  diluted  with  three  times  its  quaulilf  of 
water;  and  if  the  colour  is  required  deep,  the  piece, 
when  dry,  must  be  repeatedly  mnislcncd  with  it.  'Vhe 
colour  docs  not  take  place  ti),l  a  considerable  time, 
sometimes  several  dayx,  nftcr  tbe  liquor  haa  been  ap- 
plied: to  hasten  it9  appearance,  the  subject  should  be 
exposed  to  the  stm  nnd  &ee  air,  and  occasionally  iw- 
moved  to  a  moist  pl.icc,  or  moistened  with  water.—- 
When  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regie  is  soaked  Up  in 
linen  eloths,  tbe  metal  may  be  recovered  by  drying  and 
burning  them. 

LrSEHfloioerrd  with  Gold-leaf.  Dr  Lewis  mentions 
a  manufiictore  cstablislicd  in  London  for  embetlishing 
linen  with  flowen  and  ornaments  of  gold-lruf.  The 
linen,  he  says,  looks  whiter  than  roost  of  the  printed 
linens  ;  the  gnld  U  extremely  beautiful,  and  bears  wash- 
ing well.  Tlie  doctor  informs  us,  that  he  hnd  seen  a 
piece  which  ho  was  credibly  infonned  had  been  washed 
three  or  fijur  times,  with  only  the  same  precautious 
which  are  used  for  tbe  finer  prinicd  linens  ;  and  on 
which  the  gold  continued  entire,  and  of  great  beauty. 
Concerning  the  process  used  in  this  manufacture,  m 
gives  us  no  particulars. 

Fassile  LisETi,  is  a  kind  of  amianthus,  which  consiata 
of  flexible,  parallel,  soft  fibres,  and  which  has  beeo  ce- 
lebrated for  tbe  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  of  be- 
ing woven,  and  forming  an  iiicimibttalibU  cloth.  Paper 
also,  and  wicks  for  lamps,  have  been  made  of  it.  Sea 
AMtANTHUS,  ASBKSTOS,  and  MiTfKRALOGT  Jiu/er. 

LING,  a  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  G^ 
dus,  which  sec  in  IcirrMYOLOGV  Indet. 

LINGEN,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  :n  the  cir- 
•le  of  Westphalia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name.  It  belongs  to  tbe  king  of  Prussia  ;  and  is  sittt- 
Bted  on  the  river  Embs,  in  E.  Long.  7.  30.  N.  Lat. 
S2-  32. 

LINIMENT,  in  PAffmwcy,  a  composition  of  aeon- 
sistence  somewhat  thinner  than  an  unguent,  and  tliicker 
than  an  oil.     Sec  Materia  Medica  Indcii. 

LINLITHGOW,  the  chief  town  of  We«t  Lothian 
in  Scotland.  It  in  supposed  to  be  the  LinrluM  of  Ptole- 
my ;  and  to  take  its  name  from  itt;  niteatiim  on  a  lake, 
wnich  the  word  Lin  or  Ljfti  signifietr.— ^It  m  distant  16 
miles  from  Edinhai|[(T,  and  is  a  rMwt  borough  and  seat 
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irnhile  leather,  which  is  sent  abroad  to  be 

ifiiGtured;  aud  many  hands  are  employed  in  dressing  J^^?**' 
of  flax  \  also  in  wool-combing,  the  wool  for  which  ia.^t*™'^'^ 
brongbt  from  tbe  borders.  Its  port,  was  formerly  £i!acit- 
iSfM  j-bntsiacethe  decline  of  thatp]aGe,£orrDuiitDutMrw, 
about  two  miles  dbtant  from  Linlithgow.  "He  town 
consists  of  one  open  street,  from  whence  lanea  are  de- 
tached on  both  sides ;  the  bouses  are  built  of  stone, 
y  known  tolerably  neat  and  conmodtoua  ;  and  the  ^ace  is  a- 
domed  with  some  stately  public  edifice*,  lite  palace, 
built,  as  Sibbald  supposed,  on  the  seat  of  a  Boman  sta- 
lion,  forms  a  square  witli  towen  at  the  comers,  and 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  tbe  beautifbl  loch  be- 
hind it  to  the  west.  It  wasoneof  the  nobksl  of  therm- 
al residences*,  and  was  greatly  onnmealed  by  Jantea  V. 
and  VI.  Within  tbe  palace  is  a  handsome  square ;  one 
side  of  which  is  more  modern  than  the  others,  having 
been  built  by  James  VI.  and  kept  in  good  repair  till 
1746,  when  it  was  accidentally  damages  by  tbe  king's 
forces  making  fires  on  the  hearths,  by  which  means 
tlie  joists  note  bnmt.  A  stone  ornamented  fountain  iu 
the  middle  of  the  court  was  destroyed  at  tbe  same 
time.  Tlie  other  sides  of  the  square  are  more  ancient. 
In  one  is  a  room  niaety-five  feet  long,  thirty  feet  sic 
inches  wide,  and  tliirty-three  high.  At  one  rnd  is  a 
gallery  irltb  three  arcties,  perhaps  for  music.  Narrow 
galleries  run  quite  round  the  old  part,  to  preserve  com- 
munication nith  the  rooms  ;  in  one  of  which  the  un- 
fortunate MaiT  Stuart  first  saw  light.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  high  street,  on  ftn  eminence  east  of  the  pa- 
lace, stnnds  St  Michael's  church  ;  a  handsome  structure, 
where  James  V.  intended  to  have  erected  a  throne  and 
twelve  stalls  for  the  sovereign,  and  LntBhts  of  the  toAfr 
of  St  Andrew.  In  the  market-place  is  another  foun- 
tain, and  surmounted  like  the  former  with  an  imperial' 
crown.  In  one  of  tbe  streets  is  shown  tbe  gallery 
wherp  the  regent  Murray  was  shot.  Here  was  a 
house  of  Carmelites,  founded  by  the  towns  people  in 
1290,  destroyed  by  the  Reformers  1559.  The  family 
of  Livingston,  who  took  the  title  of  earl  from  this 
place,  were  hereditary  keepers  of  the  palace,  as  also 
hailifis  of  the|  king's  bailifry,  and  constables  of  Blaek- 
nesa  castle ;  but  by  their  coneem  in  the  rebellion  of~ 
1715  all  these  honours  with  their  estate  were  for- 
feited to  the  crown.  Sir  James  Livingston,  son  of  tbe 
fijM  earl  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Callendar,  was 
created  earl  of  Callendar  by  Charles  L  1641,  wUcb  titla 
sunk  into  the  other.     Population,  in  1811,  4032. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  or  "Wesi  Lothiam, 
nearly  approaches  in  form  to  a  pantielogFam,  about 
30  miles  long  jrom  east  to  west,  and  firoin  lot*  I;) 
broad,  from  n<Mb  to  south.  It  ■■  bounded  by  the  river 
Forth  en  the  north  -,  by  the  river  Amond  00  the  MUib- 
east }  by  Lnnnrkshire  on  tho  south-west,  and  by  tbe 
river  Avon  on  the  west.  It  is  allowed  to  lie  one  of  the 
richest  oounties  in  Scotland,  the  soil  in  gencTal  being  a 
rieh  loam,  in  a  high  stale  of  euki*ation  and  improve- 
ment. Its  Borfaee  is  diversified  by  gentle  awells  and 
foilile  plains  ;  and  the  number  of  cle^^t  seats  almost 
everynitere  to  be  met  with,  gives  it  lioth  a  rich  and  de- 
lightful apponrance.  Tho  wtioie  -is  a  eomposition  af 
alt  that  is  great  and  beautiful ;  tonus,  villager,  seats, 
and  ancient  towers,  decnralc  each<  baidc  of  that  fine 
ei^Mnse  of  water,  llie  frith  of  Ebitb.     The  lofty  moun- 
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4JdUi]i-  Uias  of  the  Highlands  fbnn  &'  distant,  but  angnst  PoUr  Star. 
f(o«itiire,  boundary  towards  the  nortlt-wcst }  und  tbe  eastern  view 
Jjanaw.^  j^  enlivened  witb  sbips  peppetuHlIy  itppe^ingor  vaoisb- 
ing,  amidst  the  nameroui  ialands.  Hopetouti'hoiiso, 
.Barnbougle-castle,  Calder'touse,  Craigie-hall,  and  the 
■  seat  of  General  Dnndas,  are  eome  of  the  principal  oni»- 
ments  of  this  county,     it  contains  two  royal  bcn'ougfas. 


LIN 

His  honours  did  not  lenDlnate  here :  tor  ]_ 
1757  he   was  CDDobled;  and  in  1776  the  king  of— v— -* 
Swedu'tt  accepted  the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  re--*"*^  ^ 
warded  his  declining  years  by  doubling  bis  pcDsion,  and  q^,^^  ' 
by  a  liberal  donation  of  landed  property  settled  on  bin)  rtVu  oftlf 
and  bis  &niily.  Life  and 

probable,  that  Linnseus's  taste  for  the  atn.  ^'r^we*  "T 


Linlithgow    and   Queensfeny,    besides    the  towns  of     dy  of  nature  was  caught  from  the  example  of  bis  fa- 


BorrowatounnesB,  Bathgate,  and  Kirklistoun. 
poorly  supplied  with  running  water,  the  Avon  and 
Amend  being  the  only  streams  which  are  deserving  of 
notice.  There  are  many  valnabte  minerals  found  in  it 
ID  abundance,  such  as  coal,  limestone,  and  some  lead 
dre.  Id  the  reign  of  James  VI.  a  vein  of  lead  was  dis- 
-covered,  so  rich  in  silver,  that  it  was  tbonght  worthy 
of  being  wrought  for  the  sake  of  that  metal  alone. 
Almost  every-  parish  abounds  with  ironstone,  which  is 
extensively  wrought  in  the  parish  of  Bathgate.  In  many 
places  there  are  appearances  of  whinstone  or  bKsalt,  pai^ 
ticultrly  at  Dundas-hill,  in  tbe  parish  of  Dabneny,  ' 
vbere  uiere  is  a  solid  front  of  basaltic  rock,  exhibiting 
in' some  ^aces  regular  columns.  The  population  of 
this  county  in  1801  amoanted  to  I7i&44f  ""^  >■>  '^'^ 
19,451.  The  following  is  the  Mpulation  of  the  parishea 
'according  to  the  Statistical 'History. 

Parithei. 

X  Ahemnn. 
Bathgate 
BorvowstoDnness 
'Carridden 
j  DalDieoy 
Ecclesmachaa 
Kirklistoun 
Linlithgov 
LivingstilDe 
10'  Qoeensfefry 
Torphichen 
.   Uphall 
13  Whitburn 
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LINNJEUS,  Sir  Charles,  a  celebrated  botanist 
'and  natuiKl  historian,  was  bora  on  May  24.  1707,  in 
a  village  called  Raeshvlt  in  Smaland,  where  his  hther, 
Nicbobs  LinoRus,  was  then  vicar,  but  afUfwards  pre- 
ferred to  tbe  curacy  of  Stcnbrohult.  We  are  told,  that 
on  the  farm  where  Lianeeus  was  bom,  there  yet  stands 
ft  lar^  limR  tree,  from  which  his  ancestors  took  the 
surnames  QiTtliander,Lindeliu»,  Ka^Ltnn^tu ;  and  that 
this  origin  of  snmames,  taken  from  natural  objects,  is 
not  uneommon  in  Sweden. 

This  eminent  man,  whose  talents  enabled  him  to  r^ 
ivm  the  whole  science  of  natur^  history,  accwnnlated, 
vei^  early  in  life,  some  of  the  highest  honours  that  a^ 
wait  the  most  snccemfiil  proficients  in  medical  science  \ 
since  we  find  that  he  was  made  professor  of  physic  and 
•teaiiTi  in  the  uuvernty  of  Upsal,  at  the  age  of  34  ; 
•ltd  SIX  yean  afterwards,  physician  to  Adcl^as  kiw; 
«f  Swedien}  iriio  in  the  year  1753  bonoored  him  >tiu 
^iuther,    by  creatii^  Um  knight  of  Ac  order  of  tbe 
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tbcr ;  who,  as  be  has  himaelf  infonncd  us,  cultivated, 
as  bis  first  amusement,  a  garden  plentifully  stored  tnlU 
plants.  Young  Lum^eus  soon  bct:arae  acquainted  with 
these,  as  well  as  with  the  indigenous  rnies  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Yet,  from  tbe  atraitness  of  his  father's  ib- 
com^,  our  young  naturalist  was  on>the  point  of  being 
destined  to  a  mechanical  employment ;  fortunately, 
however,  this  design  was  overruled.  In  1717  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Wexsio;  where,  as  his  oppoitnuilii'S 
were  enlarged,  his  progress  in  all  bis  favourite  pursuits 
was  proportionably  extended.  At  this  early  period  he 
paid  attention  to  other  blanches  of  natural  history,  par- 
ticularty  to  tbe  knowledge  of  insects. 

The  first  part  of  his  academical  education  Limueus 
received  under  Professor  Stxibseas,  at  LuDd,  in  Scania, 
yAvo  fiivoured  his  inclinations  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  After  a  residence  of  about  a  year,  he  remov- 
ed in  1738  to  Upsal.  Here  he  soon  contracted  » 
dose  friendship  with  Artedi,  a  wltive  of  tbe  province 
of  AngermanisL,  who  had  already  been  four  years  a  stu- 
dent  in  that  university,  and,  like  himself,  had  a  strong 
bent  to  the  study  of  natural  history  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly to  icbthycdogy.  Soon  aiter  his  residence  at 
Upsal,  OUT  author  was  also  happy  enough  to  obtain 
the  fiivour  of  several  gentlemen  of  established  charactsr 
in  literatare.  He  was  in  a  particular  manner  encoi^ 
raged  in  tbe  pursuit  of  bis  studies  by  the  pntrona^  of 
Dr  Olaus  Celsius,  at  that  time  professor  of  divmity, 
and  the  restorer  of  natural  histoiT  in  Sweden  ;  who^ 
being  struck  with  the  diligence  of  LinnecRs  in  describ- 
ing the  plants  of  the  Upsal  garden,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  names,  not  only  patronized  him  in 
a  general  way,  bat  admitted  him  to  his  house,  his  ta- 
ble, and  bis  library.  Under  such  encouragement  it  is 
not  stranffe  that  our  author  made  a  rapid  pn^ress, 
both  in  his  studies  and  the  esteem  of  the  professors : 
in  fact,  we  have  a  very  striking  proof  of  bis  merit  and 
attainments  ;  since  we  find,  that,  alter  only  two  years 
residence,  be  was  tliougfat  sufficiently  qualified  to  give 
lectures  occasionallr  irom  the  botanic  choir,  in  the 
room  of  Professor  Rodbeck. 

In  the -year  1731,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Upsal  having  for  some  time  meditated  the  design  of 
improving  tbe  natural  history  of  Sweden,  at  the  in- 
stanee  particularly  of  Professors  Celsius  and  Rudbeek, 
deputed  Linnscus  to  make  the  tour  of  Lapland,  with 
the  sole  view  of  exploring  the  natural  history  of  that 
arctic  region;  to  which  undertaking,  his  reputation, 
already  high  as  a  naturalist,  and  the  strength  of  bis 
constitution,  equally  rccomiiKnded  him.  He  left  Up- 
sal the  13th  of  May,  and  took  his  route  to  Gevalia  or 
Gevels,  the  principal  town  of  Gestricia,  45  miks  di- 
stant from  Upsal.  Hence  he  travelled  tbnngh  Hel- 
singland  into  Medal pwlia,  where  he  made  an  excur- 
sion, and  ascended  a  remarkable  mountain  before  he 
reached  Hudwickswatd,  the  chief  town  of  Helsingland. 
f  lom  henca.  be  mat  tbrough  Aj^emaiJand  t«  Her- 
oosnnd. 
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.  nosand,  a  sea-port  on  tbc  Bothaic  gulf,  70 
■^  irom  Uudwicksirald.  When  he  bad  proceeded  thus 
far,  be  fouud  it  piTi|ter  to  retard  hU  journey,  aj  the 
spriDt;  mu  not  siilHcicntly  advanced  ',  and  took  this 
opportUDttr  of  viiiiting  tbo^c  remarkable  cnvems  on 
tfae  summit  of  Moout  Skula,  theiigb  at  the  haziurd  of 
his.lifv. 

'When  Ltnnxus  arrived  at  Uma,  in  Weit  Both- 
nia, almnt  96  miles  from  Hcrsosaod,  he  quitted  the 
pulilic  road,  and  took  bis  course  through  tbe  woods 
'wcstnard,  in  order  first  to  traverse  tbe  moGt  aouthem 
parts  of  Idipland.  Being  now  come  to  (be  cnuntrj 
that  was  niore  particularly  the  object  of  his  iaquiricB, 
equally  a  stranger  to  tbe  laaguage  and  to  tbe  manners 
of  the  people,  and  without  aoy  associate,  be  committed 
himself  to  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ne- 
ver failed  tn  csperieuce  it  fully.  He  speaks  in  several 
places,  witb  peculiar  satisfaction,  of  tbe  innocence  and 
atmplicity  of  their  lives,  and  their  freedom  from  diseaaes. 
In  thU  excursion  he  reached  the  mouDtaias  towards 
Norway ;  and  after  encountering  gxeat  hardships, 
relumed  into  West  Bothma,  quke  exhausted  with 
latigue.  Our  traveller  next  visited  Fitha  and  Lula, 
vpon  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  from  which  latter  place  he 
took  again  a  western  route,  by  proceeding  ap  tbe  ri- 
ver of  that  name,  and  viiiited  the  ruins  of  tbe  terat^  of 
Jockmock  in  Lula  Lapland  or  Lap  Mark  :  thence  be 
traversed  what  is  called  the  Laplarul  DtMcrt,  destitute  of 
all  villages,  caltivatioa,  roads,  or  any  conveniences  ; 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  straggling  people,  originally 
descended  from  the  Finlanders,  and  who  settled  in  this 
country  in  remote  agee,  being  entirely  a  distinct  people 
from  the  Laplanders.  In  thin  district  he  asoended  a 
noted  mountain  called  Wallevati  ;  iu  speaking  of  which 
be  has  given  us  a  pleasant  relation  of  his  finding  a  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  new  plant  (Andromeda  lelragona) 
when  travelling  within  the  arctic  circle  with  tbe  sua 
in  bis  view  at  midnigbt,  in  search  of  a  Lapland  hut. 
From  hence  be  crossed  the  LajJand  Alps  into  Fin- 
mark,  and  traversed  the  shores  of  the  North  sea  «9  far 
as  Sallero. 

'  These  journeys  from  Lula  and  Pitlia  on  tlie  Botfa- 
nian  gulf,  to  the  north  shore,  were  made  on  foot ;  and 
•ur  traveller  was  attended  bv  two  Laplanders,  one  his 
interpreter,  and  the  other  bis  guide.  He  tells  us  that 
tbe  vigour  and  strength  of  these  tno  men,  both  old, 
and  sufficiently  loaded  wilb  bis  baggage,  excited  hii 
admiration  1  since  they  appeared  quite  unhurt  by  their 
Ubour,  while  he  himself,  although  young  and  robust, 
was  frequently  quite  exhausted.  In  this  journey  he 
was  wont  to  sleep  under  the  boat  with  which  they  ford- 
•d  the  rivers,  as  a  ilefence  against  rain,  and  tbe  gnats, 
which  in  the  I^apland  summer  are  not  less  teasing  tlian 
1  tbe  torrid  zones.     In  descending  one  of  these  ri- 
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lites  distant  be  relumed  to  Tomea  i 
take  tbe  same  route  fror 
into  Lapland,  having  dclenuined  to  visit  and 
the  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Botbnian  gulf: 
bis  &rat  stage,  therefore  was  to  UU  in  East  Bothnia  ; 
from  thence  to  Old  and  New  Carlebsy,  B4  miles  south 
from  Ula.  He  continued  bis  route  through  ^Vatii, 
ChriKtianstadt,  and  Bioroebur|^,  to  Abo,  a  small  uni- 
versity in  Finland.  AVinter  was  now  setting  in  apace; 
he  therefore  crossed  the  pulf~by  the  island  of  Aland, 
and  arrived  at  Upsal  in  November,  after  having  per- 
fbnued,  and  that  mostly  oa  foot,  •  journey  -of  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  extent,  enclusivcly  of  those  devia- 
tiona  which  such  a  design  rendered  necessary. 

In  1733  he  visited  and  examined  tbe  several  mines 
in  Sweden  ;  and  made  himself  so  welt  acquainted  with 
mineralogy  and  the  docimastic  art,  that  we  find  be  was 
sufficiently  qualified  to  gi(e  lectures  on  those  subjects 
upon  his  return  to  the  nniveisity.  Tbe  outlines  of  bis 
system  on  mincralo^  appeared  in  the^arly  editions  of 
the  Syslema  Natune  t  but  he  did  not  exemplify  tha 
whole  until  tbe  year  1 7(18. 

In  the  year  1734  liinnteus  was  sent  by  Baron  Reo- 
terhotm,  governor  of  Dalocarlia,  with  several  other  na- 
turalists in  that  province,  to  investigate  the  nataral 
productions  of  that  part  of  tbe  Swedish  dominions;  and 
it  was  in  this  journey  that  our  author  first  laid  the  plan 
of  an  excellent  institution,  which  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, in  a  certain  'degree  at  least,  by  himself,  willi 
the  assistance  of  many  of  his  pupils,  and  the  result  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Pan  tiuecicut,  in  'the  second 
volume  of  the  Amecm'latrs  Academica. 

After  tbe  completion  of  this  exp^tion,  it  appears 
that  Lionanis  resided  for  a  time  at  F-ablun,  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  Dalecarlia;  where  be  tells  oa  that  he 
taught  mineralogy  and  tbe  docimastic  art,  and  prac- 
tised physic;  and  where  he  was  very  bospitafalv  treat- 
ed by  Dr  Hare,  tbe  physician  of  the  place.  It  also  ap- 
pears, that  be  contracted  at  (bis  time  an  intimacy  with 
one  of  that  gentleman's  daughters,  whom  \ie  married 
about  five  years  afterwards  upon  his  settling  as  a  physi- 
cian at  Stockholm. — In  this  journey  he  extended  bis 
travels  quite  across  the  Dalecarlian  Alps  into  Norway  ; 
but  we  have  no  jurticnlar  aocount«f  'his  discoveries  in 
that  kingdom.  In  1735  Linnteua  travelled  over  many 
other  parts  of  Sweden,  some  parts  of  DenmariL  and 
Germany,  and  fixed  in  Holland,  where  he  chit^y  re- 
sided until  his  return  to  Stockholm,  abont  ^e  year 
1730.  In  1735,  tfae  year  in  which  he  tookihe  degree 
of  M.  S.  he  published  the  first  sketch  of  his  Sftlnna 
Nattirte,  in  a  very  compeadioua  way,  and  in  the  form 
of  tables  only,  in  1 2  pages  in  folio.  By  this  it  appears 
that  be  bad  at  a  very  eaHy  period  of  his  life  (certain- 
ly before  he  was  34  years  old),  laid  tbe  basis  of  that 
vers,  be  narrowly  escaped  perishing  by  the  oversetting  great  structure  which  he  afterwards  raised,  not  only 
.....  -    .  ,         ...  to  the  ■  ^  ■  "  ■    ■   ■    ""^  *    '     ■      ' 


ind  lost  many  of  the  natural  productions 
which  he  had  collected. 

Linnieus  thus  spent  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  summer 
in  examining  this  arctic  region,  and  those  mountains 
on  which,  lour  years  afterwards,  the  French  [diiloso- 
phers  seemed  immortal  fame  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  At 
length,  after  having  suftered  incredible  fatigues  and 
faanlshipii,  in  clinibing  precipices,  passing  rivers  in  mi- 
serable boats,  sufl'ering  repeated  vicissitades  of  extreme  collections  of  plants.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  he 
brat  and  ccJd,  snd  not  unfreoKently  hunger  and  thirst,     visited  Dr  Martyn,  Mr  Band,  and  Mr  Miller,  and 

YoL,  XU.FarlL  E  t         ^^        that  . 


of  bis  own  tuae,  but  to  that  of  natural 

In  1736,  Linnceui  came  into  England,  and  vi. 
sited  l>r  Dilleiiius,  the  learned  professor  at  Oxford, 
whom  he  justly  considered  as  one  of  tbe  £rst  botanists 
in  Europe.  He  mentions  with  particular  respect  the 
civilities  he  received  lirom  faim,  and  the  privileges 
be  gave  him  of  'inspecting  his   own  and  the  Sheranlian 
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fl„ Oat  lie  WM  in  k  dmr  siiigulBr  manner  indebted  to  be  wu  pn^i^  eMtcrtuaed  by  tbe  Jussieiu,  at  that   i 

■  the  frieadship   of  Dr   IsA»e  Lftwson.     He  &1h  cob.-  time  tbe  fint  botMiists  in  Fmnce.     The  opportunity  ^ 

tnwtediaB  intimate  friendship  wiilr  Mr  Peter  Collin-  this  n^e  him  of  inspecting  the  Herbaria   of  Royen 

■on,   which  waa  reciprocally  increased  by  a  multitude  and   ronmefert,  and  those  of  the  above-named  gentle- 

of  good  officea,  and  continned  to  the  last  without  any  nwo,   afforded   him    great   satisfaction.     He  bad   in- 

diminution.     Cr    Boerbaave  had    furnished  him  with'  tended  to    have  gone  &om  tbence  into    Gennany,    Ur 

letters  to  our  great  naturalist  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  but,  it  visit  Ludwig  and  tha  celebrated  Haller,  witb    nfaom- 

19  with  regret  that  wc  muit  observe,  they  did  not  ptiH  he  was  in  close  con-espondence  ■,  but  he  was  not  able 

cure  him  the  reception  which  the  warmth  of '  his  re-  t«  complete  this   part  of  his  intended  route,  and  wa» 

commendation  seemed  to  claim.  obliged  to  return  without  this  gratification. 

One  of  the  most  affreeable  circmnetances  that  bap-         Our  author  did  not  fail   to  avail  himself  of  ever^ 

pened  to  Linnaeus   duiing  bis  residence   in  Holland,  advantage  that  acccn  te  the  several  mtneums  of  this 

ante  from  the  patronage  of  Mr   Clifittfd,    in  whose  country  afforded  him,   in  every  branch  of  natural  hi- 

house  be  lived  a  considerable  part  of  his  time,  bt:ing  Hory  ;  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  pubti-' 

BOW  aa  it  were  tbe  child  of  fortune: — Exivi  patritl  cations,  during    his  absence  from    his  native  country^ 

trigirtta  *tx  niar-jnia  ourru  diva — are  his  own  words,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  fund  of  knowledgt:  irhich 

With  \ir  Clifiord,  however,  be  enjoyed  pleasures  and'  be  moat  have  imbibed  before,    and  no  less  testily  bi» 

^vilcwes  scarcely  at  that  time  to-  be  net  witb  else-  extraordinary  application.     "nieEe  were  Sfsttma  Na--. 

where  in  the  world;  that  of  a  garden  excellently  stored  tune,  Fundantenta  Botfmica,Bibliothcca  Bolanica,«aA 

with  the  finest  exotics,  and  a  library  furnished  with  Gntera  Plantartim  ;  the  last  of  which  is  justly  cnnsi- 

idmost  every  botanic  author  of  note.     How  happy  be  dered  as  the  most  valnable  of  all  the  works  of  this  ce- 

found  himself  in  this  situation,  those  only  who  nave  lebrated  aathor.     ^Vhat  immense  apjJicstion  had  beeS' 

SAl  the  some  kind  of  ardour  can  conceive.     Whilst  in  bestowed  upon  it,  tbe  reader  may  easily  conceive,  ob 

Holland,  ear  author  was  recommended  by  Boeibaave  being  informed,  that  before  the  publication  of  the  first 

to   fill   the   place,  then   vacant,   of  physician   to  the  edition  the    author   had  examined   the    characters  of 

Dutch  settlement  at  Snrioam ;  hot  he  d«r4ined  it  on  Sooo  fiowers.     Tbe  last  book  of  Linnsens's  composi< 

account  of  bis  having  been  educated  in  so  opposite  a.  tion,   published  during  his  stay  in  Holland,   was  the- 

climate.  Claatea  Pianlarttm,\i\i\ch  is  a  copious  illustration  of  thw- 

Besides  being  favoored  with  Uie  pArticalar  piiron*  sceeod  part.ef  tbe  Fundamtitta. 
age  and  friendship  of  Boerhaave  and  Mr  Cliflbid,  About  the  tatter  end  of  the  year  1738^  er  the  be- 
as  is  above  mentioiied,  our  author  bad  also  the  plea-  ginning  of  (he  next,  our  author  settled  as  a  pbyiiciaii 
ture  of  being  contemporary  with,  and  of  reckoning  at  Stockholm  j  where  he  seems  to  have  met  with  con- 
among  the  number  of  hia  &icnds,  many  other  learned  siderable  opposition,  and  was  oppressed  with  many 
persons  who  have  since  proved'  ornaments  to  their  pro-  difficolties ;  bnt  all  of  these  at  length  he  overcame,,  and 
MsioD,  and  who»e  merit  has  most  deservedly  raised  got  into  eatensive  practice ;  and  soon  after  his  settle- 
tbem  to  fame  and  honour.  Among  these  we  may  pro-  ment  marrred  the  lady  before  spoken  of.  By  the  i»< 
periy  mentitm  Dr  John  Burman,  professor  of  botany  terest  of  Count  Tessin,  who  was  afterwards  his  great 
wA  Amatordam,  whoae  name  and  family  ore  well  known  patron,  and  even  procured  medals  to  be  struck  in  ho* 
in  tbe  republic  of  letters,  and  to  whom  our  author  dedi-  neur  of  him,  he  obtained  the  nnk  of  physician  to  the 
eated  his  BMiotkeca  Botanica,  having  been  greatly  as-  fleet,  and  a  stipend  from  the  citizens  for  giving  lee- 
Hated  in  compiling  that  work  by  the  fne  access  he  lures  in  botanv.  And  what  at  this  time  especially 
had  to  t]M  gentleman's  excellent  librnvy ;  John  Fre-  was  hi^ly  favourable  to  (he  advancement  of  his  cho- 
4enck  Gronoviiu  of  Ley  den,,  editor  ofCtaytonV  Fkra  ractor  and  fiime,  hy  giving  him  on  opportunity  of  dis-i 
Virginiea,  and  who  very  early  adopted  Linnxus's  playing  his  abilitiee,  wa»  the  establisbment  of  tb» 
i^tem,  Ban»  Van  Swieten,  physician  to  tbe  em-  Royal  Academy  af  Sciences  at  Stockholm  ;  of  which 
press  queen;  banc  Lawion,  before  mentioned,  after-  Linnxutf  was  constttnted  the  first  president,  and  t» 
wards  one  of  the  |diysiGiaDS  ta  the  British  army,  wbv  which  eatabliihment  the  king  granted  several  privileges, 
died  mnah  regaetted  at  Oesteibont  in  the  year  1747,  partionlarly  that  of  free  postage  to  all  papers  direetei 
and  from'whom  LinniBua  received  singular  and  very  to  the  seoretory.  By  the  rules  of  tbe  aeadenn,  tbe 
ira|Mrt«nt  civilities ;  Kramer,  since  well  known  for  president  held  his  place  hot  three  months.  At  tbe  ex- 
'  an«xc«UeBt  treatise  on  the  docmuetic  art ;  Van  Roy-  piration  of  that  term,  Linaieus  made  his  Oratio  de  mr- 
■n,  botanic  profesoor  at  Le^en ;  Lieherknn  of  Beriin,  moralnlriut  in  Imectit,  Oct.  3.  1759 ;  in  wbieh  be  en< 
famms  for  his  skill  in  microscopical  instrnments  and  deavours  te  excite  an  attention  and  inquiry  into  the 
wtperimeots.  To  these  may  be  added  also  the  name*  knowledge  of  insvcts,  by  displaying  tbe  many  singular 
of  Albums  and  Gaubins,  and  of  others,  were  it  re-  phenomena  that  occur  in  contemplating  the  nature  «f 
quisite  in  show  that  our  audior's  tidents  had  very  early  those  animals,  and  by  pointing  out,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
rendered  him  conspicuous,  and  gained  him  the  regard  stances,  their  usefulness  to  mankind  in  particoiar,  ami 
of  all  those  who  cultivated  and  patronized  any  branch  tn  the  economy  of  nature  in  general, 
of  medical  science  ;  and  to  which,  doobtleia,  the  sin-  During  ati  this  time,  however,  Linnscos  appears  to 
folar  notice  with  which  Boerbaave  honoarcd  bindid  have  bad  his  eye  upon  the  botanic  and  medical  chair 
not  a  little  contribute.  at  Upst^,   at  this    time  oeci^ied   hv.   Rudheck,   who 

Early  in  the  year   1738,  after    Liontent   had  lefk  was  for  advanced  in  life.     We  learn  indeed  that  lie 

'  Mr  Clifford,  and,  as  it  sbonld  .seem,  when  be  resided  was  so  intent  on  panning  and  perfecting  bis  pxiat  de- 

with  Van  Boycn,  be  had  a  long  and  dangerous  fit  of  signs  in  the  advancement  of  his  favourite  study  of  na- 

aidueas ;  and  upon  bb  recovery  weiU  lo  Foris,  i^ien  tore,  that  he  bod  det«imi;>ed,  if  he  foiled  in  procuiin^ 
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.   the  profMionLip  at  Upral,   to  accept    the  offer  tbtt 

^  had   been  made  to  faini  by  HtiUer  of  filling  (lie  botanic 

chair  at  Gottin^n.      HD>vev«r,   in  course  of  lime,  he 

obtiiined  hit  nisb.     In  the  year  1741,  upon  the  rc- 

«igiiation  of  Knberg,  he   nan  consthuted  joint  {irofn- 

!  of  physic,  anil  pbyeician  to  the  king,  with  Rosen, 
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Snedisb  plants  and  of  varieties:  irhich  Inttcr,  in  ordi-   Ijitnir«<: 
nary  gardens,  amount  not  uni'requcntlj  to  onc-tliuii  of  "    t  '  '  ', 
the  whole  nnoibcr.     The  preface  contuins  a  curious  his- 
tory of  the  climate  at  Upsal,  and  llic  progreaa  of  the 
seasons  throughout  the  nbofe  year. 

From  the  time  that  Lion lbus  and  RoScn  were  a 


who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the     pointed  professors  at  Upaal,  it  should  seeit)  thnt  tlie  crc- 
Weath  of   Kudbcck.     These  two  colteagnu  agreed  to     dit  of  that  university,  as  a  school  of  physic,  had  keen 


■divide  the  medical  dcpartoienti  belneen  them , 
their  cfamce  was  conGrmed  by  the  univei«ity.  Rosen 
took  anatomy,  pfaysioiogy,  pathology,  and  the  the- 
■rapeutic  part ;  Linna^uit,  natural  history,  botany,  ma- 
teri*  medica,  the  dietetic  part,  and  the  diagnosis  mor' 
borum. 

Daring  the  interval  of  his  removal  from  Stockholm 
to  Upsal  in  censequeneo  of  this  appointment,  our  pro- 
ftMor  was  deputed  by  the  states  of  <he  kingdom  to 
make  a  tour  to  the  islands  of  Oeland  and  Gothland 


increasing:  numbers  of  students  resorted  thitlter  from 
Germany,  attracted  by  the  character  of  these  two  able 
men;  and  in  Sweden  itself  many  young  men  were  iu- 
vited  to  the  study  of  physic  by  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  it  was  tsuglit,  who  otherwise  would  have  enga- 
ged in  diSerent  pursuits. 

"Whilst  Linneeus  was  meditating  one  of  his  capital 
performance*,  which  had  long  been  expected  and  great- 
ly ivished  for,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tedious  auil 
painful  fit  of  the  gout,  which  left  him  in  %  very  we»k 


4he  Baltic,  attended  by  six  of  the  pupils,  commissionod  and  dispirited  state  ;  and,  according  to  the  intelligeiMe 
to  make  Buch  inquiries  as  might  tend  to  improve  ^ri-  that  his  friends  gave  of  him,  nothing  ws»  thou^t  to 
culture  and  arts  in  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  Swedish  have  contriboted  morc^o  the  restoration  of  his  spirits 
nation  bad  tor  some  tima  paid  a  particular  attention,  than  the  seaaoimble  acquisition,  at  this  juncture,  of  4 
The  result  of  this  journey  was  very  successful,  and  collection  of  rare  and  undcscribcd  plants. 
-proved  fnlly  satis&ctory  to  the  states,  and  was  after-  The  fame  which  our  author  had  bow  acquired  by  hin 
wards  communicated  to  the  public  On  his  return  he  Syslcma  Naturte,  of  which  a  sixth  edition,  much  en- 
entered  upon  the  professorship,  oixl  pronoraiced  befot«  larged,  had  been  pablisbed  at  Stockholm  in  1748  iii 
the  univeroity  his  oration  i/ePfrr^nftafwnvni  intra /'a-  Svo.  pp.  232,  with  ei^t  tables  Cx^anatory  of  thn 
triam  tiecesa'tatr,  October  17.  1741  i  in  which  he  for-  classes  and  orden  (and  which  was  also  republished  i>v 
«ibly  displays  the  usefulness  of  such  excnmons,  by  Cronovius  at  Leyden),  had  brought,  a»  it  were,  a  coo- 
painting  out  to  the  students  that  vast  field  of  (Ejects  finx  of  every  thing  rare  and  valuable  in  every  hranvli 
which  their  country  held  out  to  their  cultivation,  wbe-  of  nature,  from  dl  jHuts  of  the  globe,  into  Sweden, 
tber  in  geography,  pbysica,  mineralogy,  botany,  zwt-  The  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  bad  their  separate  coK 
iogy,  or  economics,  and  by  showing  the  b^ent  that  lections  of  rarities  :  the  farmer  at  Utricksdwhl ;  tile  Int- 
ranst  accrue  to  thewoelvee  and  their  cotratrr  as  rewards  ter,  very  rich  in  exotic  insects  and  shells,  procured  at 
to  their  diligence.  That  vnimatcd  B|Hrit  which  runs  «  great  expence,  at  tbfe  palace  of  Drottningholm  ;  bntli 
Ibrongh  the  whole  of  this  composition,  renden  it  one  of  of  which  onr  author  was  employed  in  arranging  and  dc- 
the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  of  all  our  author^  scribing.  >  Besides  these,  the  srasenm  of  the  Royal 
'productions.  Academy  of  Upsal  bad  been  augmented  by  a  consider- 
LinnKns  was  now  fixed  in  the  situation  that  was  the  able  donation  from  the  kin^,  wmist  hereditary  prince, 
best  adapted  to  his  character,  his  taste,  and  abiKties",  «a  1746  }  by  another  from  Co#nt  Gylleoborg  the  year 
and  i^icfa  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  ambi-  before ;  by  a  third  from  M.  Grill,  an  opulent  citizou 
tion  and  centre  of  bis  hopes.     Sooti  after  his  establish^-  of  Stockholm. 

■nent,  he  lahourrd  to  get  the  academieal  garden,  which         From   this  time  we   s^e  (he    {vofessor   in  a  mort 

bad  been  founded  in  1657,  put  on  a  better  footing,  and  devated  rank  and  situation  in  life.     His  reputation 

very  soon  eflected  it ;  procuring  also  a  hoose  to   be  had  already  procuted  him  houours  from  almost  all  the 

'bailt  for  the  residence  of  the  professor.     The  whole  had  royal    societies   in  Europe-,    and  his  own  sovereign, 

been  in  ruins  ever  since  the  fire  in  1702;  and  at  the  truly   sensible   of   his  merit,   and  greatly    esteeming 

time  Linnsens  was  appcnnted  professor  of  botany,  the  his  character  and  abilities,  favoared  him  with  a  mark 

garden  did  not  contain  above  fifty  plants  that  were  ex-  of    bis   distinction   and  regard,    by    creating  him  a 

otic.     His  conenHmdence  with  the  first  botanists  id  kniglrtof  the  Priar  Star.     It  was  aa\onger  laudatur  et 

Earope  soon  supplied  bim  with  great  variety.     He  rei-  a^et.     His  emohnnents  kept  pace  with  his  fame  and 

ceiwd  Indian  plants  from  Jnssien  of  Paris,  and  from  hononrs  »  his  practice  in  his  profession  became  lucra- 

Van  Royen  of  Leyden  ;  European  plants  frcsn  Haller  tive ;  and  we  find  bim  soon  after  possessed  of  his  coun*- 

and  Lodwig  -,  American  plants  from  the  late  Mr  Col-  try  hone  and  Mrdens  at  Hamnwihy,  about  five  miics 

]inson,  Mr  Catesby,  and  others*,  and  variety  of  annuah  from  Upsal.     He  had  moreover  received  one  of  th« 

from  DiMenins  :  in  short,  how  ranch  ibe  garden  owed  most  flatieriog  testimonies  of  the  extent  and  magnitude 

to  his  diligence  and  care  in  a  few  years,  may  be  seen  of  his  fame  tbat  perhaps  was  ever  shown  to  any  liter 

by  the  catalogue  pnblished  nnder  Ibe  dtle  of  Hortttf  rary  character,  the  state  of  the  nation  which  conferred 

Upaalmiaf,  rx/dhena  Ptanlat  tmtktu  korlo  VpMilien-  it,  with  all  its  circnmstanecs,  duly  considered.     This 

na  Arademitr  d  aeie  (Litmav)iUatatab  anno  174a,  in  was  an  invitation  to  Madrid  from  the  kio^  of  Spain, 

atmum  1 748,  additu  differenlii*  synonymit,  htJntatia-  ihere  to  preside  as  a  natnrniist,  with  ibe  ofier  of  an  an- 

nibut,  hoxpitiit,  rariommque  dtMTtptnm'bitf,  ingra-  nnal  pension  for  life  of  3OOO  ^stoles,  letters  of  nobi- 

liam  atadioMtejuttntntis;  Holm.  1748,   8to.  pp.  306.  lity,  and  the  perAct  free  exercise  of  his  own  re!igioo  : 

iab.  3.     By  this  catalogue  it  appears,  tbat  the  proles-  But,    nfi«r    the    inoet   perfect    acknowledgments  of 

■orlMd-ititradacedJiOOSMciet,  exclusively  of  alltbe  tbt  siaralar  hensQr  done  him,  he  ictnned  for  answer, 

Ez  '-— 
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t.  *  that  it  ha  bad  uiy  merits,  they  were  doe  to  hU  own 

■'country.' 

In  tbe  year  i7J5t  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Scienon 
at  StockbMin  hoBoured  our  profesaor  v!th  one  of  tbe 
Ant  premiums,  agreeably  to  tbe  nilt  of  Count  SpBiTe«| 
nbo  bad  decreed  two  gold  medals,  of  ten  ducats  value 
each,  to  be  annually  given  by  ibc  academy  to  the  an- 
tbora  of  such  papers,  in  tbe  preceding  year's  Stock- 
holm Acts,  03  shouMbe  adjudged  most  useful  in  pro- 
moting agriculture  particularly,  and  all  branches  of  ru< 
ral  economy.  Tbii  medal  bore  on  one  side  the  arms 
of  the  count,  with  this-  nwtto,  SaperttM  in  tcieniiit 
amor  Frederici  Spart-et.  Linnasus  obtained  it  in  con- 
sequeuce  of.  a  paper  De  Platuis  qtur  Mpi«m  Suecico' 
runt  indigerur,  magna  rti  mconomic*  et  medico  emohi- 
mento fieri  potxint :  and  tbe  nltintatc  intention  wu  to 
recommend  these  plants  aa  adapted  to  culture  in  Lap- 
land. This  paper  was  inserted  in  the  Stockholm  Acts 
for  1754,  vol.  XV.  Linnaeus  also  obtained  the  praimum 
centum  aureorum,  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  U>f  tbe  best  paper  written 
to  establish  or  disprove,  by  new  arguments,  the  doo 
trine  of  the  sexes  of  plants.  It  was,  if  pomlbic,  aa 
additional  glory  to  Linnieus  to  have  merited  this  pi'e- 
mium  from  tbe  Petersburg  academy  ',  inasmuch  as  a 
professor  of  that  society,  a  few  years  before,  had  with 
more  than  common  zeal,  although  with  a  futility  like 
that  of  the  other  antagonists  of  our  author,  endeavoured 
to  overturn  the  whole  Xinnican  system  of  botany,  by  at- 
tempting to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants  ' 
had  no  fonndation  in  natuir,  and  was  unsupported  by 
(iicts  and  experiments. 

It  appear*  that  Linnxus,  upon  the  whole,  enjoyed 
•  good  constitution ;  but  that  he  was  sometimes  se- 
verely afflicted  with  a  ienucraniOj  and  was  not  exempt- 
ed fnm  the  gunti  About  the  close  of  1776,  be  was 
•eized  with  an  kpoptexy,  which  left  him  pAralytic ;  and 
at  tbe  beginning  m  the  year  1777,  he  suffered  another 
stroke,  which  very  much  impaired  his  mental  poweru. 
But  the  disease  supposed  to  have  been  the  more  im- 
mediuto  cause  of  his  death,  was  an  ulceration  of  tiie 
urinary  bladder;  of  which,  altera  tedious  indisposition) 
be  died,  January  11.  1778,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
•—His  principal  other  worics,  beside  those  already  men- 
tioned, are,  The  Iter  OiHainliaitn  el  Gotlandicum,  Iter 
Seanicam,  Flora  Suecica,  Fauna  Suecica,  Maltria  Mr- 
diea,  PAiloiryiAia  Batanica,  Genera  itorhorvm,  dif- 
ferent papers  in  tbe  Acta  Upialierua,  and  the  Amteni- 
tales  Aeadataca.  The  last  of  this  great  man's  trea- 
tises was  the  Mantissa  Altera,  published  in  1771  }  but 
before  his  death  he  had  finished  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mantissa  Tertta,  afterwards  completed  aad  piblislied 
by  his  son. 

To  tbe  lovers  of  science  it  will  not  appear  strange, 
nor  wilt  it  be  unpleasant  to  hear,  that  uncemmoa  re- 
spect was  showp  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man.  We 
are  told,  "  that  on  his  death  a  general  mourning  took 
place  at  Upsal,  and  that  his  funeral  procession  was  at' 
tended  by  the  irtiole  university,  as  well  professors  as 
fltudents,  and  the  pall  supported  by  sixteen  doctors  of 
physic,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils."  The  king 
of  Sweden,  afler  the  death  of  Linouus,  ordered  a  me- 
dal to  he  struck,  of  which  one  aide  exhibits  LinoKUs's 
bust  and  name,  and  the  other  Cybele,  in  a  dejected  at- 
titude, holding  in  her  left  band  a  key,  and  sarroiiuded 
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with  animatb  and  Rowing  plants }  witli  this  fegeud,  jjm 
Deam  butiu  angit  emitrii  and  beneath,  Po<i  OSitum  ^-~ 
Vpsaiiit,  die  X.  Jan.  M.Dcc.LXXVItl.  Rcge  jabenle^~- 
llie  same  geaenns  manarGh  not  only  honoured  tb« 
Royal  Academy  of  Scucnccs  with  his  presence  when 
Lionsens's  commemoration  was  held  at  Stockholm,  hut, 
as  a  still  higher  tribute,  in  bis  speech  fraro  the  tlirono 
to  the  assejnbly  of  the  states,  he  lamented  bwedeu'ii 
los£  by  bis  death.  Nor  was  Limiunis  honoured  only  in 
his  own  country.  7'be  Lite  worthy  professor  of  beUiny 
at  Edinburgh,  Or  Hope,  not  only  pronounced  an  eul<v 
^ium  in  honour  of  biro  herorc  bis  students  at  the  fin- 
ing of  his  lectures  in  the  spring  1778,  but  also  laid  tho 
foundation  stone  of  a  monument  (which  be  afterwards 
erected)  to  his  memory,  in  the  botautc  garden  there } 
which,  while  it  perpetuates  the  name  and  merits  of 
Linuicus,  will  do  booour  to  tha  founder,  and,  it  may 
be  hoped,  prove  tbe  memis  of  raising  an  emulation  fa- 
vourable to  that  science  which  this  iUustrious  Swede  •• 
highly  dignified  and  improved. 

As  to  the  private  and  personal  characler  of  this  il- 
lustrious philosopher;  His  stature  was  diniiauti%^  and 
puny }  bis  bead  large,  and  its  hinder  paf  t  very  bigli  ; 
his  look  was  ardent,  piercing,  and  apt  to  daont  the  be- 
holder }  bis  ear  not  sensible  to  music :  his  temper  quick, 
but  easily  appealed. 

Nature  had,  in  an  eminent  manner,  been  liborat  in 
the  endowments  of  bis  mjnd.  lie  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  lively  imagination,  corrected  however  by 
a  strong  judgment^  and  guided  by  tbe  Ufrs  of  system. 
Add  t*  thesti,  tho  motit  retonlive  memorvi  an  unremit- 
ting industry,  and  the  grealest  perseverance  in  all  bis 
pursuits  }  as  is  evident  from  (bat  con  tinned  vigour  wilh 
which  he  prosecuted  the  design,  that  he  appears  lo  have 
formed  so  early  in  life,  of  totally  reforming  and  lis- 
bricatiug anew  the  whole  science  of  natural  history^ 
and  this  hbriC'hc  raised,  and  gave  to  it  a  degree  ti 
perfection  unknown  before  ;  and  had  moreover  tite  un- 
commoa  felicity  of  living  to  see  his  own  structine  riAC 
above  all  otben,  notwithstanding  every  discouragt'- 
ment  its  author  at  first  laboured  under,  and  the  opjiosi- 
tion  it  afterwards  met  with.  Neither  has  any  writer 
more  caotiously  avoided  that  common  error  of  building 
his  own  fame  on  the  rula  of  another  nun's.  He  every- 
where acknowledged  the  several  merits  of  each  autbor'a 
system  ;  and  no  roan  appears  to  have  been  moreienaible 
of  the  partial  defects  of  bis  own.  lliose  anomalies 
which  had  principally  been  the  objects  of  criticism,  be 
well  knew  every  artificial  arrangement  most  abound 
with  ;  and  baving  laid  it  down  as  a  firm  maxim,  that 
every  system  must  Bnally  rest  on  its  intrinsic  merit,  lie 
willingly  commits  bis  own  to  tbe  judgment  of  pnalfi- 
rity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumstiince  of  LinnKUsN 
life  which  sbowa  him  in  a  more  dignified  light  than  his 
conduct  towards  his  opponents.  Disavowing  controver- 
sy,  and  justly  considering  it  as  an  unimportant  and 
fruitless  sacrifice  uf  time,  lie  never  replied  to  any,  nu- 
merous as  ihey  were  at  one  season. 

Toallwbo4ee  tbe  aid  this  extraordinary  man  bos - 
brought  to  natural  science,  bis  talents  roust  appear  in 
a  very  illustrious  point  of  view  ;  but  more  especially  to 
those  who,  fi  om  similarity  of  latles,  are  qualified  to  see 
more  distinetly  the  vast  extent  of  his  original  design, 
tbe  greatness  of  his  Inbour,  and  the  elaborate  execution 
be  has  given  to  the  whole.     He  bad  a  happy  conv 
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BUKil  of  ihc  Latin  tongue,  vhidi  is  itlone  tlic  Unguage     sf^t.'^ J  out!  bntised  in  inter  ^ves  it  Tery  iood  ■  Aick  Unind 
of  science}  and  no  man  ever  applied  it  nKiresuccMsfuU     muciiaginons  nature,   and  commuoicatea  mDch  of  it*        |1 

]y  to  bis  purpose^!,  or  gave  to  description  such  copious-      emollient  virtue  to  it.     See  Linum,  IJnu. 
lb  that  precisioa  and  conciseoeu  nbicb         LINT.  See  Flax  }  LiKEii ;  and  LikOU,  Botavt         •      '^ 
Imlex. 

liiKT,  in  Surgery,   ii  the  scrapings  of  fine  linen^ 


M  eminently  cbaracterize  his  writings. 

Tbe  ardour  of  Linnsns's  inclinations  to  the  study  of 
nature,  &om  his  earliest  years,  and  that  uncomnion  ap- 
plication nhich  he  beslotvcd  upon  it,  gave  him  a  most 
comprehensive  view  both  of  its  pleasures  and  usefuiness, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  opened  to  him  a  ividc  Geld, 
hitherto  but  little  cullivatcd,  especially  in  his  own 
country.  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  ivgrct,  that  the 
Study  of  natural  history,  as  a  public  iuslitution,  had 
not  made  its  nay  into  the  univeraities  ;  ui  many  of 
which,  logical  disputatious  and  metaphysical  theories 
had  loo  long  prevailed,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  more  useiiil 
science.  Availing  himself  therefore  of  the  advantages 
nhicb  he  derived  from  a  large  shai^  of  eloquence,  and 
An  animated  style,  he  never  failed  to  display,  in  a 

iy  and  convincing *'•"  - '-;-  ■^-  '- 

to  the  public  good 


used  by  surgeons  in  dressing  wounds.  It  is  made 
various  forms,  which  acquire  different  names  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  figures. — Lint  made  up  in  . 
an  oval  or  orbicular  form  is  called  a  pledgit  ,*  if  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  or  in  shape  of  a  date,  or  olive-stone, 
it  is  called  a  dosaiL 

These  different  forms  of  lint  are  required  for  many- 
purposes  ;  as,  I.  To  stop  blood  in  freiih  wounds,  by 
tilling  them  up  with  dry  lint  before  the  application  of 
a  bandage  ;  though,  if  scraped  lint  be  not  at  hand,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  small  rags,  and  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner.  In  very  large  hsemorrhagcs 
the  lint  or  rags  should  be  first  dipped  m  some  styptic 
this  study  hath  liquor,  as  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine  ;  or  sprinkled 
incite  the  great  to  connttnance      with  some  styptic  powder.     3.  To  agglutinate  or  heal 


and  protect  it;    to  enconn^^    and  allure  youth   inter  wounds;  to  which  end  lint  is  very  serviceable,  if  spread 

Its  pursuits,  by  opening  its  manifold  sources  of  plea-  with  some  digestive  ointment,  balsam,    or  vulnerary 

sure  to  their  view,  and  showing  them  haw  greatly  this  liquor.     5.  In  drying  up  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  for- 

agreeable  employment  would  add,  in  a  variety  of  in-  warding  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.     4.  In  keeping 

atances,  both  to  their  comfort  and  emolument.     His  the  lips  of   wennds   at  a  proper  distance,   that   tbey 

extensive  view  of  natural  history,  ad  connected  with  al-  may  not  hastily  unite  before  tbe  bottom  is  well  dii 

most  all  tbe  arts  of  life,  did  not  allow  fiim  to  confina  gested  and  healed.     ^.  Tbey  aiae  highly  necessary  la 

thne  motives  and  iociteraents  to  those  only  who  were  preserve  wounds  from  the  injuries  of  the  air. — our- 

destgned  for  the  practice  of  physic.     He  also  laboured  geons  of  former  ages  formed  compresses 


to  inspire  the  great  and  opulent  with  a  taste  for  this 
study  )  and  wished  particularly  that  such  as  were  de- 
voted to  an  eeelesiastie  life  should  share  a  portion  of  na- 
tural science  },  not  only  as  a  means  of  sweetening  their 
rural  situation,  eonfioed,  as  many  are,  perpetually  to  a 
country  residence,  but  as  what  would  almost  inevitably 
lead,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  to  discoveries  which  on- 
ly such  situations  eould  give  rise  to,  and  which  the 
learned  in  great  cities  could  have  no  opportunities  to 
make.     Not   to  add,    that  the  mutual  communication 


•pooge, 
wool,  feathers,  or  cotton ;  Iben  being  scarce :  but 
lint  is  far  preferable  to  all  these,  and  is  at  present  nni> 
Tcrsally  used. 

LINTEBNUM,  or  LfrEHUM,  in  Atuicnt  Geagra- 
phy,  a  city  of  Campania,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tb» 
Clanius,  which  is  also  called  Litumus,  between  Cum £•  - 
and  Vultumum.  It  received  a  Homan  colony  at  the 
same  time  with  Fuleoli  and  Vultumum  ;  was  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Augustus  ;  aAerwards  forfeited  its  - 
right  of  colony  ship,  and  became  a  prefecture.     Hither 


^nlargement  of    this    kind  of   knowledge    among  Sclpio  Africanus  the  Elder  retired  from  the  mean  envy 

people  of  equal  rank  in  a  country  situation,  must  prove  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen  ;  and  here  be  died,  and 

one   of   the  strongest  bonds  of  union  and  friendship,  was  buried  :  though  this  last  is  uncertain,  he  having  % 

and  contribute,  In  a  much  higher  degree  tluin  the  usual  monument  both  here  and  at  Rome.     No  vestige  of  tbe 
■  I  the  pleasures       ' 


perishing  amusements  of  the  agOg 
advantage  of  society. 

I^nnseus  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  bis  own  labour 
in  air  uncommon  degree.  Natural  history  raised  it- 
self in  Sweden,  under  his  culture,  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection unknown  elsewhere  ;  and  was  from  thence  dis- 
seminated through  all  Europe.  His  pupils  dispersed  ground, 
themselves  all  over  the  globe  \  and,  with  their  maiiter's 
fame,  extended  both  science  and  tbeir  own.  Alore 
than  tbis,  be  lived  to  see  the  sovcreigos  of  Europe 
establish  several  public  institutions  in  ffivour  of  this 
Htudy  \  and  even  professorships  established  in  divert 
universities  for  the  same  purpose,  which  do  honour  to 
iheir  founders  and  patrons,  and  which  have  excited  a 
curiosity  for  the  science,  and-a  sense  of  its  jrorth,  that 
cannot  Mil  to  further  its  progress,  and  in  time  raise  it 

to  that  rank  which  it  '         ' 

IS  of  mankind. 


LINTSTOCK,  in  military  afiairs,  a  wooden  stalF 
about  three  feet  long,  having  a  sharp  point  in  one 
end  and  a  sort  of  fork  or  crotch  on  the  other ;  tbe 
latter  of  which  serves  to  contain  a  lighted  maleh,  and 
by  the  former  the  lintstock  is  occasionally  stuck  in  the 
the  deck  of  a  ship  during  an  engager 
ment.  It  is  very  frequently  used  in  small  vessels^ 
where  there  is  commonly  one  fixed  between  every  two 
ffuns,  by  n4)ich  the  match  is  always  kept  dry,  and  ready 
for  firi^. 

LINTZ,  a  very  handsome  town  of  Germany,  and 


capital  of  Upper  Austria,  with  two  fortified  castles ; 
tbe  one  upon  a  hill,  the  other  belowit.  Here  is  a 
hall  in  which  the  states  assemble,  a  bridge  over  tb« 
Danube,  a  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  several 
hold  among  the  other  articles.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1741,  . 
but  the  Austrians  retook  it  In  the  following  year.     £. 


LINNET.     See  Frincilla,  C^hithologt  In-     Long.  14. 33.  N.  Lat.  48. 16. 

irr.  LihTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,   in  tbe  circle  of  (he 

LINSEED,  tbe  seed  of  the  plant  linum.— Linseed     Lower  RluDe,   and  electorate  of  Cologne,  subject  !• 
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tliftt  Hector.     It  is  seated  on  the  river  Bbine,  in  £.  wbicli  he  sold  bf  auction,   and  some  pieces  of  glau   Uounl 

Long.  7.  1.  N.  Lit.  50.  31-  ■  paioted  by  binueir,  with  surprising  effect  of  liglit  and        J] 

LINUM,    Flax;  a  genus  of  [dants  belonging  to  shade,  but  a  mere  curioeity,    as  it  wati  nccessBTy  to .   Lipuri.  ^ 

the  pentaodria  class  j  and  in  the  natural  metbud  i-»nk-  darken  the  room  belbre  they  coald  be  seen  to  advan-         •       '" 

ing  under  the  14th  order,  GrutntUts.     See  BOTAKr  tage ;  he  afEied,  too,  at  usual,  extravagant  prices  to 

Indi-x.  them.      He  staid  here  about  tivo  year:*,  as  in  bisfomifr 

LINUS,  in  claBsieal  hiilory,   a  native  of  Colchis,  journey.     He    has  engraved  some  Tarkish  portraitii, 

contemporary  with  Orplieus,  and  one  of  ihe  meet  an-  one  of  the  empreM  tjneen  and  the  eldest  arcbdoehess 

t  poets  and  musicians  of  Greece.      It  is  impossible,  in  Turkish  habits,  and  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and 


at  this  di&tance  of  time,  to  discover  tvhelher  Li 
vm  the  disciple  of  Orpheus,  or  Orpbeus  of  Linus. 
Tlie  majority,  however,  seem  to  decide  this  question 
in  &vour  of  Linus.  According  to  Archbishop  Ubher, 
be  flourished  about  1 180  B.  C.  and  be  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebios  among  the  poets  who  wrote  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  Diodonis  Stculus  tells  us,  from  Dionysius  of 
Mitylene  the  blstorian,  who  was  contemporary-  wilb  Ci- 
cero, that  Linus  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  in- 
vented verses  and  music,  as  Cadmus  first  taught  ihem 
the  use  of  letten.  The  same  writer  likewise  attributes 
to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  first  Bac- 
chus, and  a  treatise  upon  Greek  mythology,  nrittcn 
in  Felasgian  cbaracters,  which  were  also  those  used  by 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 
Diodonis  says  that  he  added  the  string  lirhanoa  to  the 
''  Mercurian  lyre  ;  and  ascribes  to  him  the  invention  of 
riiimc  and  melody,  which  Snidas,  who  regards  him 
to  the  moat  ancient  of  lyric  poets,  confirms.  Mr 
Marpurg  tells  us,  that  Linus  invented  cat-gut  strings 
for  the  use  of  the  lyre,  which,  before  his  time,  was 
only  strung  ivilh  tliongs  of  leather,  or  with  difierent 
threads  of  flax  strong  together,  l^e  is  said  by  many 
writers  to  have  had  several  disciples  of  great  renoivn  ; 
among  whom  were  Hercules,  Tliamyris,  and,  accord- 


empress.  He  painted  admirably  wcH  in  miniature } 
and  finally  in  enamel,  though  be  seldom  practised  it. 
But  be  ia  best  knowa  by  hia  works  in  crayons.  His 
likenesses  wtrn:  as  exact  as  possible,  and  loo  like  to 
please  thi^  who  sat  to  him  ;  thus  he  had  great  bnti- 
ness  the  first  year,  and 'very  little  the  second.  Devoid 
of  imagination,  and  one  would  think  of  menxvy,  he 
could  render  nothing  but  what  fae  saw  before  his  eyes. 
Frcckle«,  marks  of  the  smallpox,  every  thing  foiind  in 
place  ;  not  so  mncb  from  fidelity,  as  because  he  could 
not  conceive  the  absence  of  any  thing  that  appeared 
to  hira.  Troth  prevailed  in  all  his  works,  grace  in 
very  few  or  none.  Nor  was  there  any  ease  in  his 
outline  ;  bat  the  stiffness  of  a  bnst  in  all  hia  por- 
traits.     Walpalf. 

LIP,  in  Anatmiy.     See  there,  W  102. 

Harv-Lip,  *  disorder  in  which  the  upper  lip  is  in  a 
manner  slit  or  divided,  so  as  to  resemble  the  upper  \ip 
of  a  hare,  whence  the  name.     Sec  Surgery. 

LIPARA,  in  Aaeicnl  Gmgraphy,  the  principal  of 
the  islands  called  SJtlio,  situated  between  Sicily  and 
Italy,  with  a  cognominal  town,  so  powerful  as  to  have 
a  fleet,  and  the  other  islands  in  subjection  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  famous  for  excel- 
lent harbonrs  and  medicinal  waters.  He  informs  iw 
Orpheus. — Hercules,  says  Diodorus,  in  «lso,  that  it  suddenly  emerged  from  the  sea  about  the 
1  ;...—  ...  -j.^..   ...^.   iL.  I ^    I :_~ >^ ^t   Ti :l-h_  j--*l       'fi.-  ..a.*.*  \a  l^.ml^   «<.- 


learning  from  Linus  lo  play   upon   ihc  lyre,  being 
tremely   dull  and  obstinate,    provoked    ' 
Htrikc  him  ;  which  so  enraged  the  yi 


Punic,  I 


Glantly  b< 


in^  the  lyre  of  the  musician,  he  beat  out  his     pirr',  and  gi' 


brains  with  bis  own  instrument. 

LION,  in  Zoo/cjiy.  See  Felis,  Mammalia  Imkx. 

LIONCELLES,  in  HiTttldry,  a  term  used  for  se- 
veral lions  borne  in  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

LIOTARD,  called  the  Tiirk,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1702,  and  by  his  father  fvas 
designed  for  a  merchant;  but,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends,  who  observed  the  genius  of  the  young  man,  be 
was  permitted  to  give  himself  up  to  the  art  of  painting. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1725,  and  in  1738  RCCO(npanied 
the  marquis  de  Pnisieux  to  Rome,  who  was  going  am- 
bassador to  Naples.  At  Rome  he  was  taken  notice  of 
hy  the  earls  of  Sandwich  and  Besborough,  then  Lord 
Duncannon,  who  engaged  Liolard  to  go  with  them 
on  a  voyage  to  Constantinople.  There  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Lord  Edgecumlic,  and  Sir  £ve- 
rard  Fawkener,  our  ambassador,  wbo  persuaded  him 
to  come  to  England,  where  he  staid  two  years.  To 
his  journey  to  the  Levant  he  bad  adopted  the  eastern 
habit,  and  wore  it  here  witb  a  very  long  beard.  It 
contributed  much  to  the  portraits  of  himself,  and  some 
thought  to  draw  custoroera  ;  bat  he  was  really  a  paint- 
er of  uncommon  merit.  Afler  hia  return  to  the  conti- 
nent, he  married  a  young  wife,  and  sacrificed  his  beard 
to  Hymen.  He  came  again  to  England  in  1772,  and 
brought  a  coUection  of'pictures  of  different  masters, 


time  of  Hannibal's  death, 
cording  to  Bochart ;  and  giren  it, 
vdcano,  it  shone  in  tbe  night.  It  is  now  caireO  I.1- 
ne  to  nine  others  in  its  neighbonr- 
vliT  Stromholi,  Pare,  Rotto,  Panaris,  Salme, 
Volcano,  Fenicusa,  Aiicor,  and  Ustica.  These  arc 
called,  in  general,  the  Lipari  l$land».  Some  of  these 
are  active  volcanoes  at  present,  though  Liparl  is  not. 
It  is  about  15  miles  in  cirrumference  ;  and  abomids  iit 
-com,  figs  and  grapes,  bttnmen,  sulfur,  alum,  and  m^. 
ncral  waters. 

LIPART,  an  ancient  and  very  strong  town,  and 
capital  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  mined  by 
Barbarosga  in  1544,  who  carried  away  all  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery,  and  demolislied  the  place  ;  but 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  V.  E.Long.  ij.so.N.Lat. 
38.  35- 

LiPARi,  properly,  is  the  general  name  of  a  cluster  of 
islands.  These,  according  to  M.  Houel,  are  principally 
ten  in  number,  the  rest  being  only  uninhabitable  rock» 
of  narrow  extent.  The  largest  and  the  most  populous 
of  them,  that  above  mentioned,  commimicstes  its  name 
to  the  rest,  fo/cono  is  a  deaert  but  habitable  island, 
Ivlng  south  from  the  large  island  of  Lipari.  Salines, 
which  lies  west-north-weat  from  the  same  island;  Fc' 
licudi,  nearly  in  the  Harac  direction,  bnt  20  miles  farther 
distant }  and  AUcudi,  10  miles  Goirth-west  of  Felicudi ; 
are  inhabited.  Pannari  is  east  of  Lipari,  the  famous 
Stromtoti  north-east,  and  both  of  tbem  arc  inhabited. 
The 
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a  desert  (Ute ;  wttk  ws  Baxihixxo,     dothea  of  partlcnlar  coIaDrs,  accordiag  aa  &ej  belong    Ligxri. 


The  rest 

■J  which  WM  fbrmerlf  inhabited  i  Atlaio,  which  might  he 
inhabited ;  and  L'Exambianea,  on  which  some  reffiaina 
of  ancient  dwellings  are  still  to  be  found.  VEaeatura 
is  nothing;  but  a  bftre  rock. 

The  Frrmicoli,  a  word  lignifying  ants,  are  a  chain 
of  small  black.  cUfb  which  run  to  the  north-catt  of  Li- 
pari,  till  within  a  little  way  of  Exambianca  and  £soa- 
nera,  rising  more  or  less  ^ove  the  water,  according  as 
the  (tea  is  nlore  or  less  agitated. 

Ancient  antfaors  aic  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  Lipari  iilands.  Few  of  thoee  by  wbom 
they  aic  mentioned  appear  to  have  seen  them ;  and  in 
places  sncb  as  these,  where  suhteitaneous  fires  burst 
vpen  the  earth)  and  raise  the  ocean  from  its  bed,  ter- 
nble  changes  must  sometimes  take  place.  VtUcanelio 
and  Polcano  were  once  separated  b^  a  strait,  ao  as  to 
form  two  islands.  The  lara  and  ashes  have  filled  up 
(he  intervening  strait ;  and  they  are  now  united  into 
one  island,  and  hare  by  thia  chsogc  become  much  more 
habitable. 

The  oaatle  of  Lipari  stands  npon  a  rock  on  the  east 
garter  of  the  island.  The  way  to  it  from  the  cin 
leads  up  a  gentle  declivity.  There  are  several  roads 
to  it.  This  castle  makes  a  part  of  the  city  ;  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  is  the  citadel,  in  which  the  governor 
and  the  garrison  reside.  The  cathedral  stands  in  the 
same  situation.  Here  the  ancients,  in  confomuly  to 
their  usual  practice,  had  built  the  temple  of  a  tutelary 
god.  lliis  citadel  coatraands  the  whidc  city  ;  and  it  is 
accessible  only  at  one  place.  Were  an  hostile  force  to 
make  a  descent  on  the  island,  the  inhabitants  might  re- 
treat hither,  and  be  secure  against  all  but  the  attacks 
of  famine. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  bad  also  fortiBed  this  place. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  mn  still 
standing  in  different  plaoe«,  particularly  towards  the 
south  :  Their  structure  ia  Grecian,  and  the  stones  are 
exceedingly  Urge,  and  very  well  cut.  lite  layers  an 
three  feet  high,  which  shows  thnn  to  have  been  raised 
in  some  very  remote  period.  These  reouins  are  sur- 
rounded witli  modem  buildings.  The  remains  of  walls 
which  are  still  to  be  aeeu  here,  have  belonged  not  only 
to  temples,  but  to  all  the  differant  sorts  of  buildiaga 
which  the  ancients  used  to  erect.  The  vaults,  which 
an  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the 
ether  parts  of  these  monuoKnts,  are  now  converted'  t» 
the  purpose  of  a  prison. 

In  the  city  of  Lipari  fliere  are  conve'ntii  of  monks- 
of  two  different  orden }  hut  tliere  are  no  convents  for 
women,  that  is  to  say,  no  cloisters  in  which  women  are 
owfined ;  those,  howover,  whose  heads  and  hearts 
move  them  to  embrace  a  state  of  pious  celibacy,  are  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  a  monastic  life,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  their  oonfessois.  They  pnt  on  the  sacred  ii»> 
bit,  and  vow  perpeto^  virginity,  hot  continue  to  live 
with  their  father  and  mother,  and  mix  in  society  like 
other  women.  The  vow  and  the  habit  even  enlarge 
their  liberty.  This  cnatem  will,  no  donbt,  M.  Houel 
ofaservee,  appenrvery  strange  to  a  French  woman  ;  hut 
this  was  the  mf  in  which  the  virgins  of  the  primitive. 
diiin.b  litred.  The  iiloa  of  shotting  tben)<«p  together 
did  not  occur  till  the  fifth  century.  The  life  of  these 
religioos  ladiea  ia  less  gbamy  than  that  which  those  un- 
der the  same  vows  lead  in  otber  couDtctea.    Tbcy  wmt 


to  this  or  that  order.  Their  dresa  gives  them  a  right  ^ 
to  frequent  the  churches  at  any  hours  ;  and  the  voice  of 
censure,  nhich  takes  particular  pleasure  in  directing 
her  attacks  against  pious  ladies,  goes  so  far«a  to  assert 
that  some  young  wometi  assume  the  habit  with  no- 
other  views  but  that  they  may  enjoy  greater  free- 
In  this  island  oxen  of  a  remarkably  bcautiftil  species 
are  employed  in  ploughing  the  gcouad.  The  sncieot' 
plough  is  still  in  use  here.  The  mode  of  igricultiiTe ' 
practised  here  is  very  expeditions.  One  man  tracea  a- 
furrow,  and  another  folloiro  to  sow  in  it  grain  and  poise. 
The  ploughman,  in  cutting  the  next  furrow,  covers  up 
that  in  which  the  seed  has  been  so#a ;  and  thus  the 
-field  is  both  plouglied  aud  sown  at  once.  Nature  seems 
to  be  here  uaconimoiily  vigorous  and  fertile.  Vegeta- 
tion is  here  more  luxuriantr  aud  animals  gayer  and 
more  healthful,  than  almost  anywhere  else. 

Near  the  city  of  Lipari,  tLe  traveller  enters  deep 
narrow  roxds,  of  a  very  singular  appearance.  The 
whole  island  b  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  mouB-- 
tains,  all  of  thcnt-oonsisting  of  ashes  or  lava  discharged  '' 
from  the  depths  of  the  volcano  by  which  it  was  at 
first  produced.  The  particlrs  of  this  puzzolana,  or 
ashes,,  are  not  very  hard  ;  the  action  of  the  rain  water.- 
has  accordingly  cut  out  trenches  among  the  mooa- ' 
taina  ;  and  theac  trenches  being  perhaps  less  uneven 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  hanw  of  consequence  beea  . 
used  as  roads  by  the  inhabitants,  and  have  been  ren- 
dered much  deeper  by  being  worn  fer  so  many  ages 
by  the  feet  of  men  and  other  aoimals.  These  roads 
are  more  than  five  or  six  fathoms  deep,  and  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  They  are  very  crooked^  . 
and  have  echoes  in  several  places.  You  would  think  . 
that  you  were  walking  through  narrow  streets  without ' 
doora  or  wiodoivs.  Their  depth  and  windings  shdtcr 
the  traveller  from  the  sun  while  he  is  parsing  tLrongb 
them  ',  sod  be  finds  them  dcliciously  cool. 

The  first  volcanic  eruption  in  the  Lipari  islands  men- 
tioned in  history,  is  tliat  of  which  Callias  takes  notice 
in  his  history  of  the  wars  in  Sicily.  Callias  was  coi^ 
temporary  with  Agathocles.  That  Mvption  continued 
without  interval  fiir  several  days  and  nights }  and  threw 
out  great  stones,  which  fell  at  more  than  a  mile's  dis- 
tance. The  «M  boiled  all  anmod  the  island.  Tho 
works  of  Callias  are  lost,  and  we  know  not  whether  be 
dtacended  to  a  detail  of  particulars  cdneerniDg  the  ra- 
vages produced  by  this  eruption.  Under  the  cooaulsbip 
of  .£milius  Lepidoa  and  L.  Aurelioa  Orestes,  126- 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  these  islands  were  af- 
fected with  a  dreadfiil  earthquake.  He  hnniing  of 
.^tna  tvas  the  first  cause  of  that.  Arootid  Lipari  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  the  air  was  all  on  fire.  Vegeta- 
tion was  withered  }  animals  died  ;  and  fusible  bodies, . 
sneh  as  wax  and  rosin,  became  liquid.  If  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lipari,  from  whom  onr  author  recei«-ed  these 
tacts,  and  the  writers  who  have  handed  down  an  account 
of  ihem,  have  not  exaggerated  the  truth,  wc  must  be- 
lieve that  the  sea  then  boiled  araoud  the  island ;  the 
earth  became  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  cables  by  which  ves- 
sels wetv  fixed  to  the  shore,  and  consumed  the  planks, 
the  ears,  and  even,  the  sroalt  boatv. 

Pliny,  the  naturalist  *,  speaks  of   another  simjlars  IJb.li,. 
•vent  which  happened  39  or  49  years  ofUrMida,  inc^'"^ 
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i.ipari.    tlic  lime  uf  the  mr  of  the  allied  st&tes  oritalj  against  built   around  the   l>liice  nhere  the    ethaUtioDS  S 

*•■ '    > '  — '  Home.     One  of  tbe  .£olian  islands,  sbvb  be,  ivas  all  The  beat  h  commuiiicateil  ihrough  those  apaHmcats,  *- 

on  fire  aa  irell  as  the  sea  ■,  and  that  prodtgv  conliaued  in  such  a  nay,  that  wlicn  entering  al  oiie  end,  you  ad- 

to  appear,  till  the  senate  appeased,  by  a  deputation,  tlie  vance  towards  thr  other,  the  heat  still  iacn'Sses  upon 

%Tr*tb  of  the  gods.     From  tbe  time  of  that  war,  which  you  till  yuu  gain  the  middle  apartment,  and  again  di- 

happened  86  years    before  the   birth  of  our  Saviour,  nunishen  in  the  same  manner  ai  'fou  proceed  from  the 

till  tlie  year  144  of  our  era,  we  bave  no  account  of  middle  to  tbe  other  end  of  the  range  of  ebambers.     In 

any  eruption  of  these  volcanoes  :   and  fcom  that  period  consequence    of  ibis  diiipasitian   of   these   apartments, 

ugnin,  till  tbe  year  1444,  we  hear  of  no  explosion  from  tlie  nick  person  can  make  choice  of  that  temperature 

them,  that  is,  for  the  space  of  1^00  years.     But  fit  which  best  suits  the  nature  of  hia  disease.    There  ure  a 

ibat  time  botli  Sicily  and  tbe  j^lian  isles  were  agi-  few  miuerable  huts  and  a  small  chapel  for  the  accomino- 

tated  by  dreadful  shocks  of  earthquakes  :  tbe  volcano  dation  of  the  people  who  repair  to  these  batbs.     'I'be 

of  these  isles  poured  forth  streams  of  lava  with  an  aw-  people  of  the  place  arc  ready  to  attend  them.     PhyM- 

iul  vitdence,  and  emitted  a  volume  of  flame  and  smoke  cians  likewise  follow  their  patients  thither,  whm  the 

■which  rose  to   an  amazing  height.      After  that  it  dis-  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  torcndertbcirattendance 

chai^nd  enormous  stones  which  fell  at  the  distance  of  requisite,  and  tbe   pntient  rich  enough  to  afford  them 

more  than  six  miles.  handsome  fees :  but  there  is  no  physician  settled  in  the 

A  century  later,  in  the  year  1550,  the   fury  of  tbil  place.     Besides  these  dry  hatbs,  there  are  baths  of  hot 

volcano   was   again   renewed.     Tbe    ashes    and  stones  water,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  iS'f  C'u/(;§rro'f^er^. 

scharged  from  the  crater  filled  up  the  strait  between  lliere  are  around  tbem  buildingR  sufficient  to  lodge  a 
considerable  number  of  sick  people  with  their  n 


'Volcano  and  Volcanello. 

About  two  centuries  afler  that,  in  the  year  I739t 
there  was  a  sixth  eruption.  Tbe  hurstings  of  the  vol. 
-canic  fire  were  attended  with  a  noise  so  dreadful,  that 
it  was  heard  as  fiir  as  MelauU)  in  Sieily. 

Father  Leandro  Alberti  says,  that  on  one  of  those 
-dreadful  occasions,  tbe  women  of  Lipari,  after  ini> 
.  plorin^  in  vain  all  tbe  saints,  vowed  to  drink  no  more 
wine  if  tbe  volcano  should  spare  them.  Their  giv- 
ing up  this  small  gratification  was  doubtli 
service  i  yet  the  eruptions  still  continuo 
even  become  more  frequent  since  that  time.  Only 
36  years  intervened  between  this  eruption  and  that 
which  happened  in  the  year  1775.  The  whole  island 
was  then  shaken  ;  subterraneous  thunder  was  heard  ; 
and  considerable  streams  of  flume,  with  smokf,  atones, 
and  vitreous  lava,  itfsued  &om  the  crater.  Lipari  was 
covered  over  with  ashes  ;  mud  part  of  these  was  con- 
veyed by  tbe  winds  all  the  way  into  Sicily.  Five 
years  alter,  however,  in  tbe  month  of  April  1780, 
ther«  issued  a  new  explosion  Irum  Volcano  ;  the  smoke 
was  thick,  tbe  shocks  constant,  and  the  subterraneous 
noise  very  frequent.  So  great  was  the  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari  on  this  occasion,  ibat 
tbe  commander  Deodati  Dolomieu,  who  visited  tliese 
islands  not  long  after  that  event,  informs  ns,  that  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  but  especially  the  women,  de- 
voted themselves  as  slaves  to  tbe  service  of  the  blessed 


,  these  buildings  are 


attendants.     At  pt-escnt,  howcvei 
but  in  a  had  condition. 

Tbe  baths  consist  of  two  halts ;  one  square,  the  other 
roond.  I'be  former  is  antique ;  it  has  been  built  by 
the  Romans  ;  it  is  arched  with  a  «upola,  and  13  feet 
in  diameter }  it  has  been  repaired  :  The  other  is  like- 
^vise  arched  with  a  cupola  both  within  and  withent. 
I'be  water  comes  very  hut  into  the  first.  It  gushes 
of  great  ap  from  among  pieces  of  lava,  which  compose  a  part 
ind  have  of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  these  baths  are 
built.  Those  stones  remain  in  their  natural  state.  All 
that  has  been  done  is  the  raising  of  a  square  hnilding 
enclosing  them.  Within  that  building  the  sick  per- 
sons either  sit  down  on  the  stones,  or  immerse  tbem- 
sclves  in  tbe  intervening  cavities  which  arc  filled  wiib 
ivater.  They  continue  there  for  a  certain  time,  and 
approach  nearer  to,  or  remain  at  a  farther  distance 
firoiu  the  spring,  according  as  their  physician  directs. 
Tbe  place  serves  also  as  a  stove.  The  hot  vapours 
aritiing  from  the  'ivater  communicate  to  the  surroand- 
tng  -atmosphere  a  considerable  degree  of  heat.  It  ia 
indeed  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  hot  baths  of  Ter- 
mini, which  owe  their  heat  to  a  Umilar  cause.  In 
these  batbs,  thcrcibrc,  a  person  can  have  the  benefit 
either  of  bathing  in  the  hot  water,  or  of  exposing  him- 
self to  the  vaponr,  tbe  beat  of  which  is  more  mnde- 
Tfae  bath  before  mentioned,  under  the  appella- 


virgin;    and  wore  on  their  arms,  as  tokens  of  their  tion  of  dry  bath,  is  also  a  stove;  but  the  hot  vapour 

Bervitudc,  small  iron  chains,  which  they  still  continue  with  which  it  is  filled  issues  directly  from  the  volcano, 

to  near.  The  place  of  the  bath  ia,  however,  at  such  a  distance 

This  act  of  piety,  however,  was  not  so  efficacious  from  the  volcanic  focus,  that  the  heat  is  not  at  all  in- 

as  the  deputation  of  tbe  senate  had  been.     For  afler  tolerable. 

that  deputation,  more  than  300  years  passed  before  the  Tbe  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  these  batlis  are 

iEolian  isles  ivere  afflicted   by  any  other  eruption,  at  situated  is  round,   and  terminates  at  (be  summit  in  a 

least   hy  any  considerable    one  :    'Whereas,    in    three  rock  of  petrified  BHhes,  which  are  very  hard  and  of  n 

years  after  the  ladies  devoted  themselves  in  so  submis-  very  fine  grain.     This  pctrifactioK  consbta  of  pretty 

t^ive  a  manner  to  the  service  of  the  vii^in,  tbe  isles  of  repalar  strata,  and  appears  to  have  been  greatly  prior 

Lipari  were  agitated   anew  by  that  fatal   earthquake  in  its  origin  to  the  adjacent  rocks;  which  consist  like- 

nvbicfa  ravaged  Calabria  and  part  of  Sicily,  on  the  5th  wise  of  ashes,   bat  ashes  that  have  been  deposited  at  a 

of  February  17S3.  much  later  period.     From  this  rock  there  proceeds 


The  dry  baths  of  St  Calogcro,  i 
pari,  are  stoves,  ivhcre  Eol[diui 


island  of  Li- 
X halations,  known 


9  mills  in 


likewise  a  stit«m  of  hot  water,  by  which  s 
,     _ .  ighbourbood  are  moved, 

to  he  of  a  salutary  nature,  accend  out  of  the  earth  It    cannot  but  appear  surprising  that  nature   has 

'J>y  holes  or  spiraclee.      A  range    of  aparlineDts  an     placed  nearly  -on  Iho  sumnut  of  a  volcanic  monntaia' 

springs 
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Thw  iiland  likewise  produqea  figs.     There  is  somt 

nkite  miUnisaj  and  a  little  red  wine  ezpoited  from  it. 

About  60  ur  80  years  since,  aulphbr  iru  one  of  the 


Uparj.     Bprinn  which  aiipply  so  coasidenble  a  quantity  of  « 
'       I  'I  <   tar.     To  aocoont  for  aunh   a   pbwamBDoa   wonid   he 
well  vortby  of  uime  ingeaioaa   naturaliat-     Noc  1 

tbew  hot  sprinps  til ;  proceediDg  aroond  the  mae  hill,  articles  with  which  tlie  inhabitant*  of  this  island  taf.  ^ 

At  abont  a  mi^'s  distance,  we  find  a  ipring  of  cold  plied   foreign  merchants.     But   that   tr&de   has  been 

water  rising  from  the  summit  of  th«  qame  rock,  which  given  up,  from  an  idea  which  the   Liparese  entertain, 

•ntho  north-WMt  produces  three  hot  apring*.   Th«  cold  that  sulphur  infects  the  air  so  as  lo  injure  the  fertility 

water  is  very  pleaaant  to  drink,  and   much  used   both  of  the  vines.     The  satne  prejudice  prevails  in  Sicily, 

hy  men  and  cattle.  but  it  seems  to  be  ill  founded. 


Among  these  mountaiiM  there  are  many  enormons 
looae  masHi  of  lava,  the  appearance  of  which,  M. 
Houel  infiirni*  nt,  natursUy  leads  the  obaerver  to  tnke 
notice,  that  the  lava  of  the  volcsmo  of  Lipari  is  of  a 
nnch  greater  divenity  of  colours,  and  those  richer 
nd  more  lively,  than  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  and  ^tna, 
TbelavaofL^Mri  is  in  some  placet,  for  sennl  miles, 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  It  contains  likewise  in  great 
abnadaatoc  small  blacb-cryst^lized  scoria,  «*  well  u 
the  sind(  white  grains  whiiJi  are  commonly  found 

Among  the  eminence*  which  ovariook  the  city  of 
L^ari,  there  are  some  rocks  of  a  species  which  is  very 
rare  ia  Europe.  These  «ie  large  mawes  of  vitriiied 
matter,  which  rise  six  or  eiffht  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  appear  to  extend  to  a  gnat  d«pth 
wider  it.  Tbey  exist,  through  that  range  of  nwun- 
tains,  in  eaocmoua  nuases,  mixed  with  lavaa  of  every 
diffweat  colour,  awl  always  standiag  detached  and  in- 
sulated. Were  they  cut  and  followed  under  ground, 
tbey  weald  probably  be  found  to  exist  in  uumesise 
quarries  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  ^asB  of 
which  they  consist  might  be  employed  with  gtv^t  ad- 
vantage in  manufactures.  It  is  ready  made,  and  might 
be  easi^  purified.     It  b  green,  compact,  awl  tivns- 


butit  SI 

There  are  courts  of  justice  in  Lipari  of  the  same 
powen  and  characten  with  those  iu  (he  cities  of  Sicily. 
Causes  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  are  earned  to 


The  island  Is  entirely  free  from  every  kind  of  im- 
_iositigii.  The  king  receives  nothing  from  it  j  because 
Cpunt  Bqger  anciently  bestowed  00  its  bishop  all  fain 
tights  of  royalty  over  Lipari.  The  bi8h<^  there  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  inhabitants  a  tenth  part  tj( 
the  products  of  their  lands.  They  afterwards,  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  estimated  the  value  of  that  tithe  for  one 
year;  and  on  the  condition  of  their  paying  in  future  a 
Bum  c^  money  equal  to  what  that  yearns  tithe  was  va- 
lued at,  he  not  only  gave  up  bis  right  to  the  -tithe,  but 
also  ceded  to  Ibem  a  considerable  extent  of  land  which 
belonged  to  him. 

In  the  arcbicpiscopal  palace,  and  in  the  palace  of 
(lie  Baron  de  Mcmifuo,  there  are  some  noble  pieces  of 
painting  by  Sicilian  painters  :—A  St  Peter,  a  8t  Ro* 
salia,  Jesus  disputing  with  the  Jewish  doctors,  the  adul- 
terous woman,  the  incredulity  of  St  Thomas, 

LIPOTHYMIA,  Fainting,  may  arise  from  seve- 
ral causes  i  as  too  violent  exercise,  suppression  of  the 
menses  or  other  accustomed  evacuations,  &iC.  tjce  Mx,- 
Oicitii:  Index. 

LIPPA,  a  town 'of  Hungary,  with  a  castle.  It 
The  cnltivatioa  of  the  gnonnd  is  the  chief  employ-  was  taken  by  the  Turks  ip  IJJS  ,  by  the  Imperialbts 
ment  of  the  inhahitants  of  Lipari.  Tbe  possession  of  in  16SS}  and  by  the  Turks  again  in  1691 ;  who  aban- 
a  few  acres  of  land  here  gives  a  man  great  importance.  Joined  it  in  i6<)i5,  afler  having  demolished  the  foitiii- 
PsKnts,  when  they  settle  their  children,  rather  give  cations.  It  is  seated  on  a  mountain,  in  £.  Loug.  21. 
them  Hwney  than  ai^  part  sf  their  lands.  55.  N.  Lat.  36.  5. 

More  than  two-thir^s  of  tbe  island  are  planted  with  L1FP£,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  ounie 

vines :  thcee-fonrths  of  the  grapes  which  these  produce  iu  Germany,  and  the  circle  of  Westphalia.  It  is  seat- 
are  dried,  and  sent  mostly  te  London  aader  the  name  ed  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  was  formerly  the 
ofpaueta.  There  are  different  sorts  of  pasiola  :  one  residence  of  the  principal  jsranch  of  tbe  faouie  of  Lippe. 
of  these,  called  the  Uark  pauoUaa^  is  prepared  from  a  It  is  now  in  the  possessiun  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
p-irticular  kir.d  of  grape,  »f  which  tbe  berries  arc  un-  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  preparios;  timber  for  build- 
lammooly  small ;  and  sold  to  Maneillcs,  Holland,  and  iog  vessels  on  the  Bhine,  wi^  which  it  has  a.  conimu- 
Trieste.  l^e  vises  are  in  small  arboure,  which  rise  nicatiop  by  tbe  river  Lippe.  The  country  round  it  is 
only  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half  abeve  the  unwhtdesooie  ^ad  marshy.  £.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  L«t. 
ground.   Under  theSe  arbours  thece  grow  beans,  ffourds,      jl.  43. 

and  ether  luminous  vegetables.     In  soiMt  a  dimate,  LlPPI,Loitziizo,  a  painter  of  history  and  portraits, 

the  shade  ef^the  vines  dses  not  injure  hut  protect  the  was  born  in  iiSo6,  and  leaned  the  priuci^es  of  paint- 
vegetablee  growing  under  it :  they  would  olherwiae  iog  from  Matteo  Boaellf.  He  had  an  exquisite  genins 
be  witberrd  by  tbe  heat  of  the  sun.  '      for  music  and  poetry,  as  well  u  &r  painling,   nnd  in 

The  methMl  of  preparing  paasola  and  pasaoliqa  is  the  latter  his  pioficieiicy  was  so  great,  that  some  of 
cnriouB  enough  :  They  first  make  a  lixivium  of  com-  his  compositions  in  tbe  historical  style  were  taken  fm- 
mona^ies;  aAer  baiting  this,  diey  pass  it  through  a  these  of  Itos^tli.  However,  ^^iog  at  last  dissatisfied 
cloth  w  a  sieve ;  they  then  pot  it  again  on  the  fire ;  and  with  the  manner  of  that  master,  he  chose  the  manner 
iriien  it  is  ebMrved  to  boil  hard,  suddenly  in»Mrte  the  of  Santi  di  Titi,  w^o  was  excellent  both  in  design  and 
grapes,  bnt  instantly  bring  them  oot  again,  and  ex-  invention,  and  appeared  to  have  more  of  simple  nature 
pose  them  to  (he  snn  to  dry  on  broad  frames  of  cane,  and  truth  in  his  compositions  than  any  other  artist  of 
When  sufficiently  drv,  the  raisins  are  put  into  cadks  ^t  tiev.  At  Florence  Lippi  painted  many  grand 
and  barrels  to  be  sold  and  exported.  '  The  namber  of  designs  for  the  chapels  and  convents,  by  whicli  he  en- 
icasksofdifferentsortsof  raisiDsaniMaUyuparte4  fron  larged  his  reputation ;  and  at  the  court  of  Inspruck, 
Lipari  is  etfimaud  at  1 0,000.  he  paiated  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  the  first  no- 
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Lippi     bilit*.    whith    were    deservedly  admired.      Yet,  «1-  Paolo  Veronwe,  and  Domenlco  Fetti,  ao  cflectaaQy, 

H        though  he  was  Toad  of  imitaling  simple  nature  without  that  he  improved  hu  taste  sad  judgment,  and  altered    r^^ 

Lit.     ^  ^ny  embellish ments  from  invention,  his  worki  are  held  his  manner  entirelj.   He  soon  received  marks  of  public  ■    "         1 

in  the  highest  esteem  for  the   ^cefnl   airs  of  the  approbation;  and  his  com poeitions  became  univcisally 

head*,    for    the   correctness   of  his   outline,  -  and   for  admired  for  their  good  expression,  far  their  lively  and 

the  elegant  disposition  of  the  figures.     He   died  in  natural  colouring,  and  the  sweetneis  tuid  delicacy  of 

1664.  his  pencil;  although  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  be 

liIFSIUS,  Justus,   a  learned   critic,  was  bom   »t  could  never  totally  divest  himself  of  the  ideas  and  taste 

Isch,   a  small  village  near  Brussels,  in  1547.     Afler  peculiar  to  the  tlemingK.     His   subjects  usually  were 

having  distinguished  himself  in  polite  literature,  he  be-  histories  taken  from  the  (acred  writings,  or  tiic  repre- 

came   secretary  to  Cardiual  de  Granvellan   at   Rome,  sentationsof  rural  sports,  marriages,  baJls,  aad  villagers 

where  the  best   libraries  were  open   to   him  ',  and    he  daacing,  dressed  in  N'Enelian  habits )  all  which  subjects 

spent  much   labour   in   collating  the  MSS.  of  ancient  he  painted  in  a  small  as  well  as  a  large  faize,  with  a 

authors.    He  lived  13  years  at  Leyden  ;  during  which  number  of  figures,  well  designed,  and  touched  with  a 

he  composed   and  poblished   what  he  esteems  his  best  great  deal  of  delicarv.      He  was  likewise  accouDled  to 

mrkjl }  hot  settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  taoght  polite  paint  naked  figures  admirabiy,  with  natural  and  elegant 

literature  with  great  reputation.     He  was  remarkable  attitudes,   and   a   very  agreeable   turn  of  the   limbs, 

for  unsteadiness  in  religion,  fluctuating  oi^en  between  A  capital  picture  of  this  master  is,  Adam  uul  Eve 

the  Protestants  and  Papists  ;  but  he  became  finally  a  lamenting  the  death  of  Abel ;  which  is  extremely  ad- 

bigolted  catholic.      He  died  at  Louvain  in  1606  ;  and  mired,  not   only  for  the  expresstoo,   but  aUo  for  .  the 

his  works  are  collected  in  six  velnmcs  folio.  beaaty  of  the  landscape  ;  and  in  the  churah  of  St  Ni' 

LIQUEFACTION,   an  operation  by  which  a  solid  cholas  at  Venice  is  another  of  his  paintings,  repicicnt- 

body  is  reduced  into  a  liquid  by  the  action  of  heat.  Se«  iog  St  Jerome  in-  the  desert,  with  a  pen  in  bis  htuid,  and 

Fluidity,  Ch£mistry  Jnckx.  his  bead  turned  to  look  at  an  angel,  who  is  supposed  ta 

LIQUID,  a  body  which  has  the  property  of  flnidi-  be  sounding  the  last  trumpet.     The  colouring  of  thia 


ty,  as  water,  mercury,  &c.     See  Fluid. 

LiQjJiD,  among  grammarians,  is  a  name  applied  to 
certain  consonants  opposed  to  motes.  Thus  I,  m,  n, 
and  r,  are  liquids. 

LIQUIDA  MBAR,  Sweet-gum-TREX,  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  class;  and  in  tlie  na- 
tural method  ranking  with  those  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.     See  Botant  Index. 


ptctore  is  rather  too  red  ;  but  it  is  desifrned  in  a  fine 
Style,  and  charmingly  penciled.  The  paintings  of  thia 
master  are  very  rarely  to  be  purchased.  He  died  in 
1629. 

Lis,  John  Vander^  of  Breda,  historical  painter,  waa 
bom  at  Breda  about  the  year  1601,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cornelius  Polemburg,  whose  manner  he  imitated 
with  extraordinary  exactness,  in  the  tintof  his  colouring. 


LIQUOR,  a  name  for  any  fluid  substance  of  the  bis  neatness  of  penciling,  and  the  choice  of  his  suhjecta. 

aqueous  or  spirituous  kind'.  Tliere  are  some  paintings  of  this  master's  hand,  which, 

The  principal  beverage  amongst  the  Jews,  as  well  as  though  they  appear  to  have  somewhat  less  freedom  and 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  early  state,  was  wa-  lightness  of  touch,  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Polem- 

ter,  milk,  and  the  juices  of  various  plants  infused  there-  burg,  and  arc  frequently  taken  to  be  his.  At  Botterdam, 

in.  For  a  long  time,  under  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  in  the  possession  of  Kir  Bisachop,  there  is  a  delicate 

wine  was  so  scarce,  that  in  their  sacrifices  to  the  gods  painting  representing  Diana  in  the  bath,  attended  by 

tbe  libations  were  made  with  milk  only,    ^ine  did  not  her  nymphs ;    and  his  most  capital  performance,  in 

become  common  there   till  A.  U.  C.  600,  when  vines  England,  is  said  to  be  In  die  possession  of  tbe  viscount 


began  to  be  planted. 

Liauoa  of  Flint!.    See  Chemistry,  N"  1450. 

Smoktnir  Liac'ds  o/*  Libaviuf.  See  Chemistry, 
N"  1809. 

Mineral  Anodyne  Lkuor  of  Hoffman.  This  is  a 
composition  of  highly  rectified  spint  of  wine,  vitriolic 
«tber,  and  a  little  of  the  dulcified  oil  of  vitriol.  See 
Chemistry,  N"  849. 

LIQUORICE.  See  Glycyrrhiza,  Botaht  and 
Materia  Medica  In^x. 


Middleton-  The  portrait  of  Vander  Lis,  painted  by 
himself,  is  b  the  possession  of  Horace  Walpole,  Esq. 
which  is  described  by  that  ingenious  gentleman  as  b^ 
ing  worked  up  equal  to  tbe  smoothness  of  enamel. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Eitreniadura,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tagus,  in  W.  Long.  9.  25.  N.  Lat.  38.  42. 
It  was  anciently  called  Olitipo,  UStippo,  and  Vlysapa, 
It  first  became  considerable  in  the  reign  of  King  Ema- 
nuel ;  from  that  time  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  kiag- 


LIRIODENDHON,  the  Tolip  tree,  a  genus  of  dom,  tbe  residence  of  its  monarchs,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
plants  beloD^g  to  the  polyaodria  cIhsr,  and  In  tbe  na-  tribunals  and  offices  ot  the  metropolitans,  s  noble  univer- 
toral  method  rauking  under  the  5 2d  order,  Coadunatte.     sity,  and  tbe  receptacleof  the  richest  merchandise  of  tbe 


See  BoTAKY  Index. 

LIS,  or  LtS,  Jo&n  Vander,  painter  of  history,  land- 
scapes, and  conversations,  was  bom  at  Oldenhurgh 
in  1570,  but  went  to  Haerlem  to  place  himself  as  a 
disciple  under  Henry  Goltiius ;  and  as  he  was  endowed 
with  great  natural  talents,  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  school,  and  imitated  tbe  manner  of  bis  ma- 
ster with  great  success.  He  adhered  to  the  same  style 
till  he  went  to  Italy ;  where,  having  visited  Venice      chapel  royal  is  amazbg. 


East  and-  West  Indies.  Its  air  is  excellent  ;  being  re- 
freshed by  the  deli)(htful  sea  breezes,  and  those  of  tbe 
Tagus.  The  city  extends  for  about  two  miles  along 
the  Tagns;  bnt  its  breadth  is  inconsiderable.  Like  old 
Rome,  it  stands  on  seven  hills :  but  the  streets  in  gene- 
ral are  narrow  and  dii-ty,  and  some  of  tbem  are  very 
steep;  neither  are  they  lighted  at  night.  The  churches, 
general,  are  very  fine  ;  bnt  the  magnificence  of  tbe 


Here  i 
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wd.Roine,  h«  studiedf  tbe  works  of  Titian,  TIntoielto,     harbours  in  the  world ;  and  there  were  a  great  nomber 
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Lubaa  not  only  of  fine  thurches  And  coDventa  here,  hut  alst 
n  uf  other  public  buililings,  and  puticaUrly  of  royal  pa- 
.  Ij*!''  ^  laces,  and  othei-s  belonging  to  the  grandees ;  but  the 
'  greatest  part  of  iheni,  and  of  tbe  city,  were  destroyed 

by  a  most  dreadful  earthquake,  on  Nov.  i.  1755,  from 
which  it  will  ri'quire  a  long  time  to  recover.  The 
ioliBbitMits,  before  the  earthfjnake,  did  not  at  most 
exceed  1  jO,ooo.  The  government  of  it  is  lodged  in 
a  couDcil,  consisting  of*  president,  six  counsellors,  and 
other  inferior  officers.  Tbe  harbour  has  water  enough 
for  the  largest  ships,  and  room  enough  for  10,000  sail 
without  beiag  crowded.  For  its  security,  there  is  a 
fort  atth^mouth  of  the  river,  oil  each  side,  and  a  liar 
that  runs  across  it,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  pass  with- 
out pilots.  Higher  up,  at  a  place  iv  be  re  tbe  river  is 
considerably  contracted,  there  is  a  fort  called  Torre  de 
Bekm,  or  tne  Tvwer  of  Bclem,  under  whose  guns  all 
ships  must  pass  in  their  way  to  the  city  j  and  no  the 
Other  side  are  several  more  forts.  Before  the  earth- 
quake, most  of  the  private  houses  were  old  and  un- 
sigbtiy,  with  lattice  windows  ;  and  the  number  of  con- 
vents and  colleDCS  amounted  to  50,  namely,  32  for 
monks,  and  18  for  nuns.  Tbe  king's  principal  palace 
stands  on  the  river,  and  is  large  and  commodious.  Of 
the  hospitals,  that  called  tbe  Grrat  is  obliged  to  re- 
ceive all  persons,  of  what  degree,  nation,  or  religion 
soever,  without  exception.  At  the  village  of  Belem, 
near  Lisbon,  is  a  noble  hospital  for  decayed  gentlemen 
who  have  served  the  king,  and  have  not  wherewithal 
to  maintain  themselves.  That  called  tbe  House  of  Mervy 
is  also  a  noble  charity.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
upon  one  of  the  highest  hills,  is  the  castle,  which  com- 
mands the  whole,  being  large  and  ancient,  and  having 
always  a  garrison  of  four  regiments  of  foot.  TLe 
cathedral  is  a  vast  edifice  of  the  Gothic  kind,  but 
heavy  and  clnmsy  :  it  contains,  however,  great  riches. 
Tbt  whole  city  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch,  who  was  ^pointed  in  the  year  1717. 
Here  is  also  an  archbishop,  ivho  has,  or  at  least  had, 
before  the  erection  of  the  patriarchate,  a  revenue  of 
40,000  crosadoes,  or  6ooo\.  The  university,  which 
was  removed  for  some  time  to  Coimbra,  but  aFterwanls 
restored  to  its  ancient  scat,  makes  a  considerable  figure, 
ibough  much  inferior  to  that  of  Coimhra.  In  Decem- 
^^^  ber  1807  the  Portuguese  court  retired  from   Lisbon  to 

Brazil,  and  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  retained  poesestion  of  it  till  August  1808,  when  it 
was  given  up  under  the  convention  of  Cintra. 

LISBURN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  tbe  county  of 
Antrim  and  province  of  Ulster,  73  miles  from  Dublin. 
It  was  burnt  down  about  jo  years  ago ;  but  is  now 
rebuilt  In  a  neat  and  haudsoroe  manner,  and  has  a  large 
linen  manu^tory.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Laggan, 
in  \V.  Long.  6.  20.  N,  Lat.  54.31.  It  gives  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Vangfaan,  and  formerly  return- 
ed two  members  to  pariiament. 

LISIEUX,  a  considerable  tonh  of  France,  in  Up- 
per Normandy,  with  a  bishop's  see.  .  Tbe  churches  and 
religious  houses,  and  tbe  bishop's  palace,  are  all  very 
handsome  structures.  It  is  a  tradiug  place  ;  and  is 
seated  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aibeck  and  Gassi, 
In  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  LaL  49.  1 1. 

LISLE,  a  large,  rich,  handstHne,  and  strong  town 
of  French  Flanders,  of  which  it  is  tbe  capital,  with  a 
strMg  castle,  and  a  citadel  built  by  Vauban,  and  said 
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I  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  best  fortified. 
The  largest  square,  and  the  public  buildings,  are  very 
handsome  ;  and  they  have  manufactures  of  silks,  cam- 
brics, and  camblets,  as-  well  as  other  stuffs,  which 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  It  was  taken 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  three  months 
siege  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  men,  in  1708, 
"the  French  by  the   treaty  of  Utrecht, 


but  restored   t 

in  consideration  of  their  demolishing  the  forlificatio 
of  Dunkirk.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Aastrians  in  1792, 
who  on  the  29th  of  September  began  a  heavy  cannon- 
ading against  it,  which  continued  incessant  till  the  6ih 
of  October,  when  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
af^er  having  thrown  into  the  city  about  30,000  red-hot 
balls,  besides  6000  bombs.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Duete,  14  miles  west  of  Toumay,  31  south-west  of  ' 
Ghent,  37  nortb-west  of  Mons,  and  130  north  of  Paris. 
E.  Long.  .3.  9.  N.  Lat.  50.  33. 

Lisle,  Joseph  Nicfiolas  de,  an  eminent  astrono- 
mer and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Paris  in'Ihe  year 
1686.  His  lather  having  taught  him  the  principles  of 
grammar,  he  afterwards  attended  lectures  in  the  Maza- 
rine college,  where  be  delivered  his  rhetorical  exercises 
In  1706.  A  total  eclipse  of  tbe  snn  having  taken 
place  on  the  12th  of  March  that  year,  his  taste  for 
mathematics  was  thus  discovered,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly placed  under  a  proper  totor,  who  taaght  him  the 
elements  of  gednietry,'fortification  and  mechanics  ;  hut 
his  favourite  study  was  the  science  of  astronomy. 

In  1707  he  was  offered  tbe  place  of  an  engineer  at 
MartioicQ,  which  made  him  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
drawine,  an  acquisition  which  proved  highly  nsefiil  to 
him  in  nis  geographical  labours,  and  also  in  the  study 
of  astronomy.  His  father  having  got  a  copy  of  An 
Account  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Sooth  sea  from  his  son's 
master,  young  de  Lisle  was  excited  by  the  perusal  of  it 
to  the  study  of  natural  bbtoiy,  and  he  began  to  make 
collections  of  insects,  and  sketch  their  varieties  -,  but 
being  aflerwards  persuaded  that  so  extensive  a  study, 
requiring  such  immense  collections  to  be  made  as  he 
found  in  Aldrovandus,  was  wholly  incompatible  with 
that  unremitting  attention  which  his  favourite  science 
required,  be  relinquished  it  accordingly.  '  Tic  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  astronomical  researches  was  so  rreat, 
that  he  was  considered  as  meriting  the  correspondence 
of  some  of  the  ablest  astronomers  of  Europe  at  the  early 
age  of  21.  In  1709  he  made  a  wooden  quadrant, 
which  be  divided  with  tbe  utmost  accuracy,  and  which 
answeied  the  intended  purpose  in  his  earljr  observations. 
He  likewise  constructed  a  tabic  for  M.  Cassini,  of  the 
right  ascensions  and  declinations,  adapted  to  all  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  planets,  and  the 
obliquity  of  ibe  ecliptic  ;  this  table  Vras  made  use  of  by 
M.  Cassini  in  foretelling  the  occultatlons  of  the  stars  by 


De  Lisle  being  informed  by  Cassini  in  1710  of  his 
method  of  representing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  the 
projection  of  a  terrestrial  parallel  on  a  plane  ;  he  In- 
stantly conceived  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  every  part 
of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a  ^obe  mounted  and  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  Soch  astronomers  as  he  made 
acquainted  with  his  project,  conceived  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  when  tbe  machine  was  completed,  they 
bestowwl  tbe  highest  encomiums  on  the  noble  invention. 
The  &at  memorable  observation  made  byde  Lisle  was 
F  a  ,  that 
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tliHt  or  the  moon,  on  the  33  J  of  January  1712,  after  and  the  itreguUr  payment  of  hnpnuion,  had  been  loiig 

nliieli  his  labours  cxperieaced  some  iatermittion  from  experienced  by  de  Liale  at  Pet«rsburgh,  be  rettinied<- 

bodily  indiapositioD.     About  this  time  the  situation  of  disgusted  to  hia  native  place,  and  jna  cfaoaen  profesKor 

' '    fatlier's  numerous  funily  rendered  it  necessary  that  of  mathematics  at  the  college-royal,  nfaerc  h«  did  the 


be  should  provide  for  bimself,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  hia  astronomical  knowledge  subservient  to  the  ab- 
surdities of  astrology,  rcce iv in jr  pecuniary  presents  tnin 
(be  regent  for  his  services.  He  received  also  in  1715 
the  grant  of  a  pension  of  6ao  livres,  on  which  occasion 
he  calculated  tables  of  the  moon  according  to  the  New- 
tonian theory,  prior  to  Hallcy's  communications  to 
him,  which  were  printed  in  1719.  He  Lisle  tvas  cho- 
Pen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1714,  on 
tvhich  account  his  exertions  were  i-e doubled. 

In  1730  be  delivered  a  proposal  to  the  academy  fot 
ascertaining  in  France  the  figure  of  the  earth,  a  desigo 
which  was  carried  into  execution  some  years  a^rwaros. 
tn  1713  he  delivered  to  the  same  academy  a  memoir 
on  tht  transits  of  Mercury,  wherein  a  method  of  calcu- 
lating them  was  proposea  by  bim,  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  be  observed,  and  the  inferences  to  be  de- 
duced from  these  observations.  He  pmpoBcd  the  use 
of  the  quadrant  in  observing  the  transits  of  Venus  and 
Mercnry,  which  has  been  found  superior  to  any  other 
instrument  for  that  important  purpose,  and  is  sonc- 
tioDcd  aince  bis  day  by  the  practice  of  the  ablest  astro- 


most  essential  service  to  the  sciences,  by  the  important 
instructions  which  he  gave  to  his  mimemus  pupils, 
many  of  whom  became  afterwards  the  most  distingyish- 
ed  characters,  such  as  M.  M.  de  la  Lande  and  Mes- 
sier. 

When  the  transit  of  Mercory  over  the  sun  wn*  ea- 
gwly  expected  in  1753  by  the  greatest  astronomers,  do' 
Lisle  published  an  interesting  map  of  the  world,  repre- 
seating  the  effect  of  Mercury's  parallaxes  in  difiereni 


countries,  that  such  places  might  be  known  i 
proper  for  making  those  observations  an  the  transit  as 
might  determine  tie  distance  of  the  son.  As  the  ap- 
parent orbit  of  the  planet  traversed  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  BUB,  de  Lisle  made  use  of  this  circumstance  to  de- 
termine the  diameter  of  that  luminary.  The  last  work 
of  our  author  which  was  inserted  in  the  Volutnes  of  llie 
French  academy,  was  a  memoir  on  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  theyear  1758,  discovered  by  a  pemsant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dresden. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asserted  whh  justice,  that  the  most 
important  service  which  this  great  man  rendered  to  as- 
tronomers was,  his  correction  of  (he  double  emir  of 
Halley  respecting  the  transit  of  Venns,  Indeed  for  in 
Oar  distinguished  jdiilosopber  came  over  to  England  the  year  1761,  as  by  (his  means  he  prevented  many 
in  the  year  1714,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  learbed  men  fttiin  undertaking  long  voyages  in  order 
Newton  and  Halley,  and  had  the  honour  of  obtaining  to  observe  it.  About  thoyear  1 754,  de  Lisle  \ns  ap- 
their  approbation.  Newton  made  him  a  present  of  his  ^inted  by  the  king  of  France,  aatronnmical  gewra* 
own  portrait,  and  Halley  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  tables  pher  to  the  marine,  Ih  ithich  capacity  he  was  to  collect 
which  he  had  published  in  1719.  He  was  alio  created  plans  and  journals  of  naval  captains,  to  arrange  tbeni 
m  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  entoyed  similar  methodically,  and  to  make  extracts  from  them  of  wfaat- 
bononrs  from  every  literary  society  in  Kurope  before  Over  might  be  benefieisl  to  the  service.  Aboot  (he 
his  death.  In  1711  he  received  an  invitation  from  tear  175S  be  withdretvinto  quiet  retirement  at  (he  ab- 
Peter  (he  Great  to  go  to  Petersburgb,  to  fill  the  chair  bey  of  St  Genevieve,  where  milch  of  hia  time  wns  spent 
of  astronomer  In  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
On  the  death  of  that  emperor,  his  stiecessor  Cntliarine 
renewed  the  invitation,  oSering  him  a  considerable  pen- 
eion,  of  which  he  accepted,  and,  in  (726,  set  out  for 
Petersburgb,  accompanied  bv  his  brather  Lewis  and  M. 
Vignon,  wao  were  to  act  as  his  assistants.     He  reached 

Petersburgb  in  the  month  of  October,  and  was   esta-      ^  ^  _ 

blished  in  the  obaervatory  erected  by  Peter  the  Gr^t,     carried  him  off  on  the  nth  day  of  that 


*h>ch  he  occupied  for  31  years. 
tcspect  commodious,  but  extremely  deBcient  in  astTo- 
tminical  apparatus,  which  bis  own  ingenuity  and  inde- 
fiitigable  application  in  a  great  measure  supplied. 

A  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun*s  disc  was  expect- 
ed in  the  year  1740,  which  would  not  be  visible  in 
£urnpe,  and  therefore  de  Lisle  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  distant  regions  of  Asia  ■,  but  after  travelling  through 
the  ioboapitablc  wilds  of  Siberia,  the  cloudiness  of  the 
atmosphere  prevented  him  from  obsen-ing  the  transit, — 
i  mortification  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  by  bis 
geographical  and  physical  remarks,  and  in  drawing  up 
a  description  of  tee  country.  He  constructed  an  in- 
teresting map  of  Russia,  asslitcd  by  Ins  brother  Lewis, 
who  was  appointed  to  make  observations  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  that  immense  empire.  He  was  occa- 
sionally employed  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years, 
in  making  ftieteorological  obser%'ations,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  an  accuracy  almost  ' 

After  a  nudibei  of  discoi 


in  devo(ional  exercises,  and  in  acts  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. Still,  however,  he  continued  to  prosecute  those 
Studies  which  had  been  so  dear  to  him  during  the  earlicr 
part  of  his  life  ;  but  in  1768  be  was  seized  with  a 
scorbutic  complaint,  of  which  he  was  cured  by  his  me- 
dical friends  ;  but  in  the  month  of  September  the  same 
year  be  was  seized  with  a  species  of  apoplexy,  which 
....       »         .         ...        ....  t^  .^jii^ 


Sist  y 


r  of  hia  a 


His  extraordinary  merit  as  a  man  of  science  may  in 
some  measure  be  gathered  from  this  concise  account 
of  his  life  ;  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  bis  piety  was 
unaffected,  his  morals  pure,  bis  integrity  undeviatinK^ 
bis  spirit  generous  and  disinterested,  and  his  whole 
manners  highly  amiable.  Ilie  only  publication  of  our 
author's,  besides  (hose  already  mentioned,  conaisted  of 
"  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History  of  AstnnOny,'* 
in  two  volunies  4(0. 

Lisle,  Sir  John,  a  braVe  loyalist  in  tbe  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  ttas  the  son  of  a  booksdier  in  London, 
and  received  bis  education  in  (he  Netherlands.  He 
signalized  himself  upon  mtiny  occasions  in  tbe  citil  war, 
particularly  In  the  laSt  battle  t)f  Newbury  ;  Where,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  led  bis  met  to  the  charge 
in  his  shirt,  tint  bis  person  migh(  be  more  conf^icuDui. 
The  king,  who  Was  an  eye-witneSs  of  his  bravery, 
knighted  him  on  (he  field  of^  battle.  In  1648,  be  rose 
luragements  and  difficulties,     for  bis  majesty  in  Essex;  and  was  one  of  tbe  royalists 

wh» 
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Uiie,  vA)o  M  obstimtely  deieaded  C«lcbeater,  ±ni  who  died 
I-iunorc.  for  the  defenoe  •(  it.  Ttua  bnvc  mui  having  tender- 
''  V'  ■  '  ijr  embracetl  the  carpie  of  Sir  Cbirlei  Lucua,  l)is  de- 
puted friew),  imawdialely  pRteoted  himself  to  tfaa 
toldins  triw  stood  nady  foi  bis  execatHik  Tfainlung 
that  they  stood  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  desired  tbeim 
to  come  Dearer :  one  of  tbem  uud,  "  I  warrant  yM 
Sir,  we  shall  hit  you."  He  repUed  wilk  s  snkik, 
**  Friends,  I  have  been  nearer  jo«  wb«t  yan  have 
miflfed  me."     He  was  ezctfuttd  Augnst  aS.  164& 

LISMORE,  o«e  of  the  Western  blands  of  Scot- 
land, seated  at  the  mouth  of  Locbe  Linnbe^  an  arm  of 
the  sea  in  Argyleshire,  navigable  for  the  largest  ships 
to  Fort  William,  which  is  in  the  coontry  called  Locha- 
ber.  Tliu  island  is  10  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth  i  and  contained,  in  iSi  I,  ijajinbabiuMa.  -It 
abounds  in  limestone,  which  ferms  a  fine  l«>n|y  >*^  vy 
fertile  sul,  yielding  rich  crops  of  barley.  This  island 
wu  (bntterly  the  rendenco  of  the  bisbop  of  Ai^l«,  from 
wincb  be  was  fr«qbent)y  named  Spucopa*  Lismommt. 
Gnat  part  of  the  cathedra]  yet  remains,  and  part  of  it 
is  still  emplvKd  as  the  P*'>^l>  chorch.  The  bishop's 
«astle  sUtnu  fiMr  mites  from  tbe  csthcdrsl ;  the  walls 
nre  yet  ^tty  entire.  ThsK  arc  some  vestiges  of  lor- 
tifled  camps,  and  an  old  castle  witb  a  ditch  and  draw- 
bridge, wbicb,  it  is  said,  were  erected  by  theDanca. 

JJiSMOnt,  a  borougb  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coanty 
of  Waterford,  and  provinco  of  Monster,  100  miles 
from  Ddblin  i  N.  Lai.  52.  5.  W.  Long.  7.  50.  It  was 
nncieDtly  Cklkd  Leatmore  or  Liu-mon,  i.  e.  die  grent 
enclosOre,  or  habitation  ;  it  is  now  a  bishopric,  unitod 
to  Waterferd,  Mid  formerly  bad  an  tuuvorsity.  8t  Car- 
tbagfa  or  HWhuda,  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  scvsntli  cen- 
tury, founded  an  abbey  and  sehool  in  this  place,  whioh  ■■ 
a  abort  time  was  miKb  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  n»- 
tivest  bat  also  by  tbe  Brttdns  and  Stxoas,  during  tbe 
middle  ages.  Aeeording  to  an  aneientwritcrof  tbolifc 
of  St  Cartbagh,  Lismore  was  in  general  inhabited  by 
monks,  half  of  it  bein^  an  as^lam  into  whicb  no  wo- 
man dared  enter  $  confiittlng  entirely  of  edls  and  m»- 
naiterien,  the  ruins  of  whioli,  with  seven  ehorcbci,  are 

?!t  visible.  A  cuile  was  hgilt  here  by  King  John. 
he  site  of  Lismore  was  in  early  ^es  donominated 
mqgh  tkia,  or  the  "  chosen  shield,"  bemg  th«  situation 
of  a  dnn  or  fort  of  the  aneient  chieftains  of  the  lleoies, 
one  of  whom  granted  it  to  6t  CarthKAt  on  his  expat- 
aion  from  tlw  abbey  of  Ratbeny  in  WMtmeath.  On 
becoming  an  imivaraity,  Huli  Sgiatb  obtained  the 
name  of  Dun^'nne,  or  dn  "  fort  of  the  Saxons," 
from  the  nflml>er  of  SaxMn  who  rasortod  tbento  ;  but 
•oofi  after,  it  was  called  Zmt-morv  «r  Let^wtar*,  and 
now  Liimore;  tbe  bishoptie  of  wfaioh  was  mitcd  to 
dut  of  Waterford  in  1363,  being  730  yean  aflar  Its 
fbnndation.  The  public  road  to  CvA.  was  fwtoerly 
through  thii  place,  and  at  that  tbM  it  bad  a  hettsr 
.  hex  of  bosineBi.      St  Carthof^,  who  t«tired  to  this 

place  with  some  of  his  religions  in  6^6,  to  avoid  tbe 
fury  of  the  tlien  Irish  monarch,  tied  bia  disci|d«s  to  « 
moat  strict  nile  of  life  }  they  navsf  wm«  altowad  dm 
use  of  8esh,  fiah,  Or  fowl  \  oaly  dw  'wtgetaUts  UMt 
tbe  ground  pndaced  at  the  Mpanoe  of  their  vwn  )a- 
hoar.  Father  Daniel,  iit  his  HMtoin  Momul^me,  men- 
tiomoBc  on  ttn  Mme  faaodatioh  in  France.  I\e 
castle  liere,  which,  as  wC  have  fiurmarly  msationed,  was 
bailt  l>y  King  Jrim,  wm  erected  is  .1 I9J  en  the  niins 
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of  tbe  abbc]^  of  St  Carthach  :  it  betooged  io  (lie  duke  : 
of  DeviwshiTe,  and  gave  birtli  to  tlie  great  pbilow^cr 
Bobert  Bryle.  la  1189  it  wa*  demolished  by  tbe 
Irish,  wJio  tooli  it  Iiy  Bnrpriie..  Being  afWwards  re- 
edified,  it  was  for  mnoy  years  an  ^tiscof  1  .residence, . 
till  Mylcr  Magrath,  archbisbop  of  Caabel,  and  ttiebip 
of  this  see,  granted  the  manor  of  Lismoiv  to  that  no- 
ted Ecbolar  andsoldier  Sir  Walter  IWeigb,  in  tt>e  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabetli,  at  tlie  yearly  rent  of  J3I.  6s.  8d. ; 
but  that  estate  was  lopped  off  with  his  head  in  tlia. 
re^  of  KingJiunea  I.  Af^r  which  it  full  into  tbe 
bands  of  Sir  Rivhard  Boyle,  who  purchased  aH  Sir 
Walter's  lands ;  he  beautified  tike  whole,  and  added- 
many  boildiogs  to  it,  most  of  wlucb  were  burned  down 
ia  tae  Irish  relwllion  ;  at  tba  brvaking  out  of  which, 
it  was  closely  beseiged  by  5000  Irish  conuaaudcd  by' 
Sir  Bicliaid  Baling,  aad  was  well  defended  by  the 
young  Lord  BrogluU,  third  sen  of  tha  earl  of  Cork, 
who  oUigtd  tbem  to  raise  tfaa  siege.  Tbe  castle  is  bold- 
-  ly  seated  on  tlie  verge  of  a  rooky  bill,  risuig  almost  pcr- 

£:ndicnlav  to  a  cousidsrahle  height  over  tlie  river 
lackwater.  The  entfance  is  by  an  ancient  and  tc- 
neiable  areaue  of  treas.  Over  tbe  ^tc  are  the  vener- 
able arms  of  tlie  first  eart  of  Cork.  Opposite  to  tlie  en- 
traace  is  a  modern  portico  of  Bath  atone,  of  tbe  Doric 
order,  deximed  by  loigo  Jones.  Most  of  tite  buildings 
Iwve  remained  in  nins  since  the  era  of  tba  rebelliao  ; 
but  tbe  several  offices  that  mako  up  two  sides  of  the 
iqUaro  ara  kept  in  repair.  At  each  angle  is  a  tower, . 
the  chief  remains  of  its  ibroier  aiagnificeoce.  In  Oo- 
tbbet  ijSj,  t^  late  duke  of  Rutland,  then  tord-lieate- 
nant  of  Ireland,  v^bt  on  -  a  tour  in  Muaster,  lield  a 
oooncit  in,  aad  iMoad  proclamalioBS  from  this  castle. 
The  cathedral  is  still  pMtty  wtill  kept  ia  repair.  Uere 
is  a  fine  hei^  over  ^  nver  Blackwatw,  erected  at  a 
vety  great  oipeBC*  by  tlie  duke  »f  Devonalure  :  this 
bridge  is  remarltable  for  tba  ^rtaat  of  tbe  principal . 
arch,  tbe  span  of  it  being  10a  feat.  Balow  tba  town 
is  a-rich  fidicry  for  salmon,  which  is  tlio  greatest  branch 
of  trade  here.  Tboogh  this  ptaoe  is  at  pcesont  much 
reduced,  yet  Cambrensis  informs  us,  that,  not  raaoy 
years  afler  the  conqaast,  this  was  a  very  rich  city,  and  ^ 
held  oat  same  time  agaiMttbc  Englisl),  whotaok  it  at 
last  by  stona,  aad  gained  rich  pbuider  here,  aoongh  to 
load  16  sail'of  ships. 

LISSA,  a*  island  in  the  gulf  of  Veoica,  on  die  coast 
«f  Dalmatia,  helooging.  to  the  VeoetiaBa,  where  they 
liave  a  fishery  of  sanUnaa  IsmI  ancboviea.  It  prodiKea 
ezcdlent  wine,  aad  is  70  mile*  west  of  JBagusa.  E* 
Long.  171  o.  N.  Lai.  43.  aa. 

LiasA,  a  tawivef  Pa£indi«  in  th»  palatinate  af  Poena, 
of  which  it  is  tb»  capital..  £.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat. 
ja-  '5- 

Lima,  a  village  of  SUoaia,  16  nilas  from  Brealan,. 
nmarkaUe  fW  a  battle  fiai^t  between  the  Pnusians 
aad  tbe  Aastrians  •■  tbe  ijtb  of  December  1757,. 
when  tbe  latter  ware  eatiraly  defeated. 

LISSUS,  in  Amttent  Qeo^n^Af,  lb*  last  town  af 
niyricnm,  hiwards  Macedsaia,  sitaated  oa  the  Drilo. 
It  bad  a  oa^acsans  part,  the  work  of  Dioaysius  the 
TyraM,  who  led  the  oolany  thither,  enlarged  and  wal- 
led it  round,  (DiedoriM  Sicalua}.  Now  called  JUmt, 
fn  Albaun,  an  the  DrMo,  MOr  the  gulf  of  Veniu.  £. 
Lonv.  20.  N.  LaL  41. 

IJST,  io  cMMUroe,  the  banter  of  clatb  or  stuff}. 
Barring 
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«erv!nj;  ndt  only  to  show  their  quaKty,  Lut  to  pi-eserve 
•^  thtm  trom  bclog  torn  in  tbe  operalions  of  fulling,  dye- 
ing, &c. — List  is  used  on  various  occasions  ;  but  chief- 
ly by  g«rdenere  for  securing  their  w«ll  trees. 

List,  in  Architecture,  a  tittle  square  moalding,  othcr- 
•wise  called  *jiUel,  lisle/,  &e.     See  Architecturi:. 

List,  is  also  used,  to  signify  the  enclosed  field  or 
'gronnd  wherein  the  ancient  koiglits  held  their  justs 
■and  combats.  It  was  so  tilled,  as  being  hemmed 
roaod  iritb  pales,  barriers,  or  stakes,  as  with  a  list. 
'Some  of  iheae  were  douUe,  one  for  each  cavalier : 
which  kept  them  apart,  so  that  tbey  could  not  roroe 
nearer  each  other  than  a  spear's  length.     See  Just, 

T0URHAME>JT,  DuiL,  &C, 

CiirH  List,  in  the  British  polity,  llie  espences 
"defrayed  by  the  civil  list  are  those  that  in  any  shape  re- 
'late  to  civil  government ;  as,  the  espences  of  the  house- 
hold ',  all  salaries  to  officers  of  state,  to  the  judges,  and 
eveiT  one  of  tbe  king's  servants,  the  appointments  to 
foreign  ambassadors ;  tbe  maintenance  of  the  queen 
and  royal  family  ;  the  king's  private  espebces,  or  privy- 
purse  -f  and  other  very  namerons  outgoings,  as  secret- 
service  money,  pensionB,  and  other  bounties :  which 
sometimes  bav£  so  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  that  application  has  been  made  to 
parliament  to  discharge  the  debt«  contracted  on  the  ci- 
vil list',  as  particularly  in  1724,  when  (me  million  was 
granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  statute  II  Geo.  I.e.  17. 
and,  in  1769,  when  half  a  million  was  appropriated  to 
tbe  like  OSes  by  the  sUtate  9  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

The  civil  list  is  indead  properly  the  whole  of  tbe 
king's  revenue  in  bis  awn  distinct  capacity  ;  the  rest 
being  rather  the  revenue  of  tbe  public,  or  its  creditors, 
though  collected  aod  distributed  again  in  the  name 
and  by  the  officers  of  tbe  crown  :  it  now  standing  in 
tbe  same  place,  as  tbe  hereditary  income  did  formerly ; 
-and  as  that  has  gradually  diminished,  the  parliamen- 
tary appointmeuts  have  increased.  The  whole  revenue 
«f  ({ueen  Elizabeth  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
6oD,00Ol.  a-year :  that  of  King  Charles  I.  was8oo,oool. 
and  the  revenue  voted  for  King  Charics  II.  was 
i,30o,oool.  though  complaiot*  were  made  (in  tbe  first 
years  at  least)  that  it  did  not  amount  to  so  much.  But 
'it  must  be  observed,  that  under  these  sums  were  inclu- 
ded all  manner  nf  public  expences  ;  among  which  Lord 
'Clarendon,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  computed 
that  the  cbarge  of  the  navy  and  land  forces  amounted 
annually  to  8oo,oool.  which  was  ten  times  more  than 
'before  the  former  troubles.  The  same  revenue,  subject 
to  tbe  same  charges,  was  settled  oa  King  James  11. ; 
'bnt  by  tbe  increase  of  trade,  aod  more  frugal  manage- 
ment, it  amounted  on  an  average  to  1,500,000!.  per 
annum,  (besides  otber  additional  customs  granted  by 
parliament,  which  produced  an  anonal  revenue  of 
400,003!.),  out  of  which  his  Seet  and  army  were  main- 
tained at  the  yearly  expence  of  I,iO0,OOOl.  After 
the  Revolution,  when  the  paritament  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  annual  support  of  the  forces  both  maritime 
and  military,  a  civil  list  revenue  wassettled  on  the  new 
king  and  queen,  amounting,  with  the  hereditary  du- 
ties to  700,0001.  per  annum;  aod  the  same  was  con- 
tinued to  Queen  Anne  and  King  George  1.  That  of 
•  See  JU-  KingGeorgelLwasnominallyangmentedtoSoOfOOol.  *, 
venue.  and  in  fact  was  considerably  more :  hut  that  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty  is  expressly  limited  to  that  sum;  though 
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loo.oool.  hath  been  since  added.  And  upon  tbe  whole, 
it  is  doubtless  much  better  lor  the  ciown,  and  also  for 
the  people,  to  have  tbe  revenue  settled  upon  the  mo- 
dem footing  rather  than  the  ancient.  For  tbe  crown, 
because  it  is  more  certain,  and  collected  with  greater 
ease  ;  for  the  people,  because  they  are  now  delivered 
from  the  feudal  hardships,  and  other  odious  brancfacs 
of  the  prerogative.  And  though  complaioti  have  some- 
times been  made  of  the  increase  of  ibe  civil  list,  yet  if 
we  consider  tbe  sums  that  have  been  fiwmerly  granted, 
the  limited  extent  under  which  it  is  now  established, 
the  revenues  and  prerogatives  given  up  in  lieu  of  it  by 
the  crown,  the  numerous  braocbcs  of  tbe  present  royal 
fiunily,  and  (above  all)  the  diminution  of  ibe  value  of 
money  compared  with  what  it  was  worth  in  the  but 
century,  we  must  acknowledge  these  complaints  to  be 
void  of  any  rational  foundation  ;  and  that  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  support  tlmt  dignity,  which  a  king  of  Ore^ 
Britain  should  maintain,  vtith  an  income  in  any  degree 
less  than  what  is  now  establibbed  by  parliament.  See 
Bevinoe. 

To  List  or  EntisI  Solditrt,  to  retain  and  enroll 
men  as  soldiers,  eitber  as  volunteers,  or  by  a  kind  of 
compnlsitHi.  Persons  listed  must  be  canied  within  four 
days,  bnt  not  sooner  than  24  hours  afler,  before  the 
nest  justice  of  peace  of  any  county,  riding,  city,  w 
place,  lyr  chief  magistrate  of  any  city  or  town  corporate 
(not  being  an  officer  in  the  army)  j  and  if  before  such 
justice  or  magistrate  they  dissent  from  such  enlisting, 
and  return  tbe  enlisting  money,  and  also  20  shillings  m 
lien  of  all  charges  expended  on  tbeni,  tbey  are  to  be 
discharged.  But  persons  refuiins  or  neglecting  to  re- 
turn and  pay  such  mooey  within  24  hours,  shall  be 
deemed  as  duly  listed  as  if  they  had  assented  thereta 
before  tbe  proper  magistrate  ;  and  tbey  shall,  in  that 
case,  be  obliged  to  t^e  the  oath,  or,  upon  refusal,  tbey 
•ball  be  confined  by  tbe  officer  who  listed  them  till  tbey 
do  take  it. 

LISTER,  Dr  Mabtin,  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  1636,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  France  j 
and  at  his  return  practised  physic  at  York,  and  after- 
wards at  London.  In  1683,  be  was  created  doctor  of 
physic^  and  became  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London.  In  1698,  lie  attended  tbe  earl  of  Port- 
land in  bis  embassy  fron  King  William  III.  to  tbecourt 
of  France }  of  which  journey  be  published  an  account 
at  his  return,  and  was  afWwards  physician  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  also  published,  I.  Historiaanimalaim,An- 
gli^t  quarto.  3.  CotKhyUarum  tynoptit,  folio.  3.  Coch- 
Uarum  et  Imachum  excrciletio  analomica,  4  vols.  Svo. 
4.  Many  pieces  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  and 
other  works. 

LISTOWEL,  a  parish,  also  a  post  and  fair  town,  of 
Ireland,  in  tbe  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Mon- 
ster, 131  miles  from  Dublin,  anciently  Lig  Tuathal, 
i.  c.  "  the  fort  of  Toathal,"  who  was  exiled  in  the  first 
century,  but  returned  ;  and  his  life  forms  a  brilliant 
era  in  Irish  history.  Near  this  are  tbe  ruins  of  a  castle, 
pleasantly  situated  oD  the  river  Fe&lc  :  it  was  taken  in 
November  1600,  by  Sir  Charles  Wilmot,  being  then 
held  out  liar  Lord  Kerry  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Five  miles  bej^ond  Listowel  arc  tbe  ruins  of  a  church. 
Tbe  fairs  are  three  in  the  year. 

LITANA  SILVA,  in  Ancient  Ceograph/,  a  wood 
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XJniM  ot  the  fioii,  in  Gallia  Tt^ata,  or  Cispadana,  where 
n  tKe  Romans,  under  L.  Fasthomius  Albinus  (wbose 
Utchfield.  head  the  Boii  cut  off*,  and  carried  in  triumph  ioto  their 
•  most  sacred  temple),  had  a  great  defeat  j  of  twenty- 
five  thoasand,  scarcely  ten  eaoapihg  (Livy).  Hol- 
Rtenius  conjectures,  that  thb  happened  above  the 
springs  of  the  Scultenaa,  in  a  part  of  the  Appen- 
nine,  between  Cersiniannm  and  Mntina.  Now  Selva 
di  Lugo. 

LITANY,  a  solemn  form  of  mpplicatioa  to  God, 
in  which  the  priest  utters  aoine  thuigs  fit  ta  be  prayed 
for,  and  the  people  join  in  their  interceKion,  sayiog  uw 
besceth  tAce  ta  hear  w,  fsoad  Lard,  &g.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  AiImnw  "  supplication  ;"  t£ 
AilsHMt,  ',  I  beseech." 

At  first  the  use  of  litanies  was  not  fixed  to  anjr  stat- 
ed time,  but  were  only  employed  as  exigencies  re- 
quired. They  were  riiserved,  in  imitation  of  the  Ni- 
nerites,  with  ardent  iupplications  and  fastings,  to  arert 
the  threatening  judgments  of  fire,  earthqnakes,  inQn- 
dalions,  or  hoatile  invasions.  About  the  year  400,  li- 
tanies began  to  be  used  in  processions,  tha  people 
walking  barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with  great  de- 
votion  *,  and  it  is  pretended,  that  by  this  means  several 
coDntries  were  delivered  from  great  calamkir^.  The 
days  00  which  these  were  used  were  called  rarotmi 
day* :  these  were  appointed  by  the  canoss  of  dinerent 
councils,  till  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Toledo, 
that  they  diould  be  used  every  month  throughout  the 
year  ',  and  tbtu  by  degrees  they  came  to  be  used  week- 
ly on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  ancient  itationary 
days  for  fasting.  To  these  days  the  rubric  of  oar 
church  has  added  Sundays,  as  being  the  greatest  days 
for  assembling  at  divine  Bervice^  Before  the  last  review 
of  the  common  prayer,  the  litany  was  a  distinct  service 
hy  itself,  and  used  some  time  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over ;  at  present  it  is  made  one  office  with  the 
morning  service,  being  ordered  to  be  read  after  the 
third  collect  for  grace,  instead  of  the  intercessioaal 
prayers  in  the  daily  service. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  city  of  Staffordshire,  in  Eng- 
land, 117  miles  from  London.  It  stands  low,  about 
three  miles  from  the  Trent ;  and  its  ancient  name  is 
said  to  have  been  LicidJUId^  signifying,  "  a  field  of 
carcasses,*'  &om  a  great  number  of  Chrutians  having, 
as  it  is  pretended,  suBered  martyrdom  here  in  the  per- 
secution onder  Dioclesian,  la  the  Sasons  time,  it 
was  a  bishoprick  for  a  short  apace  ;  and  is  now,  toge- 
ther with  Coventry,  a  bishoprick.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  rivulet  and  a  kind  of  shallow  take,  over 
which  are  two  causeways  with  sluices.  It  is  a  long 
Straggling  place  *,  but  has  some  very  haitdsonie  houses, 
and  well  paved  clean  streets.  That  part  on  the  south 
side  of  the  rivulet  is  called  the  city,  and  the  other  the 
eloit.  Tbe  city  is  moch  the  largest,  and  contains  seve- 
ral public  structures.  It  was  inciirporated  by  £dw.  VI. 
with  the  name  of  bailifis  and  burgesses  ;  and  is  both  a 
town  and  county,  governed  by  2  baili&  chosen  yearly 
out  of  24  bun^esses,  a  recorder,  a  sheriff,  a  steward,  and 
other  officers.  The  city  has  power  of  life  and  death 
within  their  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  record,'Bnd  8  pie- 
powder court.  Here  is  a  goal  both  for  debtors  and 
felons,  a  free  school,  and  a  pretty  large  well  endovred 
kospital,  for  a  master  and  12  bfeUuxn..    Tbe  caonty 
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of  Uie  luty  is  to  or  13  milus  in  compasa,  which  tbe  litcbb 
sheriff  rides  yearly  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  then  "-"v 
kmta  tbe  corporation  and  neighbouring  gentry.  The 
cbue  ia  so  called  from  its  being  enclosed  with  a  wall 
and  a  deep  dry  ditch  on  ail  sides  except  towards  the 
city,  where  it  is  defended  by  a  great  lake  or  marsk 
formed  by  its  brooki  The  cathedral,  which  stands  in 
tbe  cloHe,  was  tfri^ally  built  by  Oawius  king  of  Nor- 
tbumberland  about  300.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by.Ofiakingof  Mercia  10766.  In  1 146  it  was  rebuilt, 
and  greatly  enlarged  in  1 296.  In  the  civil  wms  iu 
spire  was  destroyed,  and  it  converted  to  a  stable.  In 
1776  a  beautifal  painted  window,  by  the  benefaction 
of  Dt  Adenbrook,  was  set  up  at  the  western  end  of 
the  cathedral.  In  tbe  civil  wars  it  was  several  times 
t^en  and  retaken,  and  thereby  suffered  much  ;  hut 
was  so  repaired  after  the  Restoration,  at  the  eipence  of 
20,oool.  that  it  was  one  tbe  fairest  and  noblest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  walled  in  like 
a  castje,  and  stands  so  high  as  to  be  wen  10  miles  round. 
It  is  4J0  feet  long,  of  which  the  choir  is  110,  and  the 
breadth  in  the  bnadest  place  80.  Its  portico  ia  hard- 
ly to  be  paralleled  in  England.  There  were,  till  lately, 
26  statues  of  tbe  ^ophets,  apostles,  kings  of  Judab, 
and  some  kings  of  this  land,  in  a  row  above  it,  as  big 
«s  the  life  )  and  en  tbe  top,  at  each  comer  of  the  pan- 
tico,  is  a  stately  spire,  besides  a  fine  high  steeple  on  tbe  , 
middle  of  the  chorch.  llie  cbwr  is  paved  in  great  , 
part  with,  alabaster  and  cannel  coal,  in  imitation  of 
black  and  white  marble.  In  1789  it  underwent  a 
general  repair,  when  the  massive  groined  arch  betwixt 
the  west  end  of  the  church  and  the  transept,  which 
-bad  forced  tbe  side  wall  out  of  its  perpendicular,  was 
removed.  Hie  prebendaries  stalls,  which  are  thon^t 
to  be  the  best  in  England,  were  most  of  them  re-erect- 
ed M.  the  charge  of  the  country  gentlemen,  whose 
names  and  arms  ar«  painted  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  stalls. 
The  north  door  is  extremely  rich  in  sculpture,  but 
moch  injured  by  time.  The  body  which  is  supported 
by  pillars  formed  of  numbers  of  slender  columns,  has 
lately  had  its  decayed  leaden  roof  replaced  by  a  neat 
slated  covering.  The  cboir  merits  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  elegant  scolptnre  about  tbe  windows, 
and  the  embattled  gallery  that  runs  beneath  them  ;  to 
which  the  aitarpiece  of  Grecian  architecture  but  ill 
eorresponds ;  behind  which  is  Mary's  chapel,  divided 
from  it  by  a  most  elegant  stone  skreen  of  beautiful  work- 
manship. Hese  sttiod  St  Chad's  shrine,  which  cost 
2000I.  The  charter  house  is  an  octagon  room.  In 
the  same  close  are  the  palaces  of  the  bishop  and  dean, 
and  tbe  prebendaries  bouses  in  a  court  on  the  hill. 
Here  are  three  other  churches ;  one  of  which,  St  Mi- 
chael's, has  EL  churchyard  of  6  or  7  acres.  There  was 
a  castle  here,  long  since  destroyed  :  and  ancient  camps 
fiave  been  discovered  in  its  envir<»is.  In  tbe  aei^- 
hourhood  are  frequent  hone  races.  The  markets  here 
aie  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and'  sla  fain  in  tbe  year. 
By  inland  navigation,  this  plaee  has  communication 
with  the  riven  Mei«ey,  Dee,  Rihble,  Oufee,  Trent, 
Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  \ 
which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  a- 
bove  joo  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  War^ 
wick,.  Leicester,  Oxfvd^  Worcester,  &C.>  Litchfield; 
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l4tcU«ld  MD(U  two  membcn  to  parliamenL    Tbe  popubttun  in         LITERNUM.    See  Lintx&muu.  I 

B        1811  was  5/332.  LITHAMTHRAX,  or  PiT^Coal,  is  a   black   or 

Jiunure.      XiITERAllY,   an;   tbing   belonging  to   Liteka-      brown,  l«iiin*ted,  bitaminous  wbsUnce-,  not  reiy  ea- 
TVKE.  ail;  inflaBunable,  but,  wfaen  once  inflained,  burns  longer  ^ 

LrTBXJKY  Properly,  at  Copy  R^ht,  See  Corr  Right,     and  more  intenKly  tbaa  anj  otbei 
SJ.TEBATI  (jWrnwiM,  »let»ered"),Miepitbetgi«n      " —  '    ' 

'to  auch  pcTMOB  among  tbe  Cblnese  as  are  able  to  read 
and  write  tbeir  langu^^.  Tbe  UtcnUi  aloac  are  o^a- 
ttle  at  bebg  nndo  uandarias. 

LiTESATi,  is  also  tbe  name  of  a  pwticalar  aeet 
either  in  religion,   philewpbf,  or  poUtiec,   1 


MiKZKAUOGT  Index. 

LITHARGE,  a  Reparation  of  lead,  mually  in, 
Ibnn  of  soft  flakai,  of  a  yeUowisb  reddish  colour,  If 
calcined  lead  be  urged  witb  a  basty  fire,  it  melts  into 
Ae  appearance  of  oil,  and  00  cooling  conciete*  into 
litharge.  Greatctt  {Mrt  of  the-lif  barge  met  with  in  the 
prineipiJty  of  the  learned  men  of  tlwt  country  ^  anwqg  abops  u  prodnced  in  the  purificatiea  of  silver  from  lead^ 
^fbom  it  is  called  ji/Auia,  i.e.  *'  learned."  and  tbe  refining  of  gold  aadailrcr  by  means  of  this  m»- 

It  had  ttsrise  in  tbeycar  of  Christ  1400,  when  the  tal :  according  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other  circum- 
emperor,  to  awaken  tbe  native  afiection  of  the  people  stances,  it  proves  of  a  pale  or  deepcidour:  the  firathaa 
for  knowledge,  vdiich  bad  been  quite  banished  by  Uw  been  cannHMily  called  MAivwr  i^aSver,  the  oth^r  U- 
pneeding  ci^il  wars  among  tbem,  and  to  stir  np  <ini»-  tharge^gald.  Sen  LcAD,  CaKMimtr  Index. 
lation  among  the  mandarina,  ckoae  oet  41  of  the  ablest  OTHGOW,  William,  a  Scotenan,  whose  suBer- 
araoDg  tbe  ^loiv,  to  whom  be  gave  a  commission  to  ings  by  impaisonmeDt  and  torture  at  Malnga,  and 
«oatpo*«  a  body  of  dsctrine  agreeable  to  that  af  tbe  wMoe  mrela,  on  foot,  am  Earope,  Asia,  and  Airi- 
-jwcwnts,  which  was  then  becoote  the  rale  or  standard  ca,  seen  to  raise  faim  almost  to  the  rank  of  ainariyr 
-4f  the  leaned.  The  dot^ateo  ^plied  themtelTCS  ta  and  a  bero,  pnUislKd  an  account  (rf  bis  perqrinations 
tbe  basinese  with  very  great  attention :  but  ssom  fiuwieil  and  adveatutcs.  Tboogb  the  anthw  daals  niucb  iu 
them  rather  to  have  wrested  the  doctrine  of  tbe  andenia,  tbe  marvellous,  tbe  borrid  account  of  the  strange  cmcl- 
to  maka  it  caaiist  with  thain,  than  to  have  built  op     ties  of  »l-ich  be  tells  us,  he  was  tbe  subject,   have 


however,  an  air  of  trntfa.  Soon  after  hi*  arrival  in 
England  from  Malaga,  be  was  carried  to  Theobald's 
Ml  a  fea^r-bcd,  tkit  King  James  might  be  an  eye- 
witness  of  his  murtgred  anatomy,  by  which  be  means 
his  wretched  body,  mangled  and  reduced  to  a  skeleloO. 
The  whole  court  crowded  to  see  him ;  sad  hi*  majesty 
ordered  bim  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  be  waa,  twice 


thein  on  tbe  node)  of  the  1 

TkiytpeakaftheDeity,  asifitwereaomera  than 
n«rs  Bat«re  or  the  natural  power  or  viitne  that  pro- 
Aiees,  disposes,  and  pteiervca,  tbo  sovaral  parts  of  the 
universe.  It  is,  say  they,  a  pa:i«,  perfect  principle, 
Jititboot  beginning  or  end ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  things, 
ibe  essence  of  every  being,  and  that  which  determines 

it  to  be  what  it  is.    Tbey  make  God  the  sonl  of  the  sciit  to  Bath  at  bis  expence.     By  the  king^s 

wirM ;   they  say,  be  is  diffused  throagh  all  matter,  be  applied  to  Gondamor,  tbe  Spanish  amboMador,  for 

and  produces  all  the  changes  that  happen  there.     Ik  tbe  recovery  of  the  nMmey  and  other  things  of  valve 

abort,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  whether  they  rcf  rive  which  the  governor  of  Malaga  had  taken  from  him, 

Ciod  iBto  nwtittc,  er  lift  «p  nature  into  God ;  for  they  <and  for  icool.  for  his   suppMl.      He  was   prooused 

ascribe  to  it  many  of  those  things  whid  we  attribate  a  full  r^aration  foe  the  damage  he  bad  sustained  ;  hut 

to  God.  the   perfidious  minister  never  pcrfomed  his  promisr. 

This  doctrine,  in  lieu  af  the  idolatry  that  prevailed  When  he  wis   upon    the   point  of  leaving  England, 

before,   introduced  a  refined  kind  of  atbeiraii     Tlie  Litbgow  n^iaJded  him  with  the  brcacli  of  bis  word 

-warfc,  htmg  composed  by  so  naay  persons  of  learning  in  the  presence-cfasmber,  before  several  gentlemen  of 

iwid  parts,  uid  anpcoveJ  bj  the  emperor  himset^  ttbs  re-  tbe  court.     This  occasioned  their  fij^ting  upoa   tfce 

«eived  with  Infimte  applause  by  all  the  people.     Many  spot ;  and  tbe  aiabasMdor,  as  tlK  travell^  oddly  ex- 

'Were  pleased  witb  it,  because  it  seemed  to  ■nbvert  til  presses  it,  bad  his  fistula  (with  which  disorder  he  was 

religion  )  othen  approved  !t,  because  tbe  little  religion  afflicted)  contrabanded  with  his  fist.     Tbe  unfortanate 

tbat  it  left  tbem  could  not  give  tbem  much  tnufale.  Litbgow,  wbo  waa   generally  condemned  for  his  spi- 

And  thus  was  formed  tbe  sect  of  tbe  Literati :  whidi  rited  behaviour,  was  sent  to  the  Marsbalsca,  where  he 

consists  of  tbe  maintainers  and  adherents  to  this  doc-  costiaued  a  priscsicr  nine  months.     At  the  coocluaiao 

trine.  of  the  octavo  edition   of  his  Tmre/t  he  informs  us, 

Tbe  covrt,  tbe  mandarias,  and  tbe  petaeps  of  for-  that,  in  bis  three  voyages,  "  hia  paiafol  feet  have  tra- 

4nne  and  qnatitvi  Sec.  are  generally  retainers  to  it;  but  eed  over  (besides  pusagea  of  sea*  and  riven)  36,000 

~s  grslt  part  ftt  tbe  cooanon  peo^e  still  h^  to  their  and  odd  miles,  which  drBwelh  near  to  twice  the  cir- 

won^ip  of  idola.  enmfeneaee  of  tbe  whole  earth."     Here  tbe  marvellous 

tWt  titemti  freely  tslemte  tbe  MakosMtaas,  because  seems  to  rise  to  the  incredible  ;   and  to  set  him,  ia 

«bey  adore,  with  them,  tbe  King  «f  beavea,  and  An-  point  of  veracity,  below  Coryat,  whom  it  is  nevotibe- 

tbor  of  oaMre ;  but  they  bear  a  perfect  avaraion  to  all  less  eertaia  that  be  far  ontwalkcd.     His  description  ii£ 

BMta  of  idolaters  among  them  :  and  it'aras  once  re-  In^d  is  whineical  and  curious.     This,  together  witk 

•olved  to  nrtirpate  tbem.    Vut  Ae  disorder  tbia  vwuld  tbe  naitative  of  fats  soScrings,  is  repiintcd  in  Mwgau's 

have  occariened  in  tbe  empire  prevented  it }  tbey  now  PAcume  Brittmmau. 

etotent  themselves  iHtb  condemning  theao,  in  general,  LTTHIASIS,  or  SmiiE.     Sec  Mx&tCiNE /*<&■«. 

•«•  bcRMcB :  -whioh  tb^y  do  solemnly  every  veu  at  Fe.  UTHOMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  q>ec!ies  pf  di- 

kin.  .     ..  -         .     ..  J       .. 

LITEXAXVRE  demtei  leannag  ot  skill  is  kt- 


on  performed  with  sIokb.     Sometimes  the  stone 
caOed  n^ritet  was  noed  :  tbia  tbey  waibed  in  spring- 
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Litlmnu-  coMdlted  it  vnt  to  be  parificd  fram  all  iiianucr  cS  ptl- 

tia       lution,  mod  to  hare  hiB  face  covered :   tLis  done,  lie 

II        repeateii  diviiw  praycM,  and  placed  certaia  characters 

JjtliaMila.^  j^  ^^  »ppointeil  order  ;   and  then  the  stone  moved  of 

■tielf^  «nd  in  %  toA  gentle  monnar,  or  (as  some  say) 

in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  retwrned  an  anaver. 

By  a  atmc  of  this  nnture,  Heleniu  is  reported  to  have 

foretold  the  destructioD  of  Tray. 

LITHONTBIPTiCS  (from  Ad«,  "  a  stone,"  and 
,  ({•*)»,  "  to  break")  }  an  epithet  for  mi-dicines  tbatare 
aappoxd  to  break,  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  ThoOgli 
the  different  atones  that  are  generated  in  the  human 
Madder  require  different  solvents  when  out  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  and  though  art  hatb  not  yet  afforded  a  medicine 
whicb,  when  injected  into  tlie  bladder,  will,  withaut 
injury  thereto,  dissolve  the  stone  therein  lodged ;  it 
cannot  thence  be  concluded,  ibat  there  are  no  litboa- 
triptie  mediciiiei.  It  may  be  here  obxerved,  that  one 
Mlvent  affeota  oae  subject,  bnt  hath  no  effect  en  ano- 
ther^ so  a  Mlvent  may  yet  be  met  vrith  that  niil  de- 
Blny  the  stone,  and  not  hurt  the  human  body.  The 
waler  iato  which  the  bulled  white  of  egg  dissolves  will 
liqaefy  fiiyrrh,  hut  may  be  put  iuto  the  human,  eye 
withont  causing  any  uneastaeas. 

Soap  ley  taken  at  first  in  small  doses  in  broth  that 
is  freed  from  all  its  ikt,  snoceeds  in  most  cases  which 
reqoii«  an  alkaline  solvent.  The  patient  may  begin 
with  20  drops,  and  gradually  increase  the  dote  as  he 
is  able  ;  and  by  repeating  it  tiutx  times  a-day  for  sis, 
anlit,  or  twelve  months,  the  wisbed-for  effects  often 
follow. 

LITHOPHYTA,  the  name  of  Linn»is's  third  or- 
der of  vermes.     See  Helminthology  Index. 

UTHOSPF.RMDM,  GROMWEma  ^nos  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  class  ;  and  in  tite  natural 
method  ranking  under  tbe  4iBt  order, /lffNrt/o/i>.  See 
Botany  Judex. 

LITHOSTROTON,   amon^  the  Romans,   was  a 

pavement  of  mosaic  work,  consisting  of "  -' 

cot  marble  of  different  kinds  and  coloor 
the  time  of  Sylla,  who  made  one  at  Fneneste  in  the 
temple  of  Fortnnc,  and  afterwards  in  private  liouses ; 
ami  were  brought  to  sach  perfection,  that  they  exhibit- 
ed most  lively  representations  of  nature  with  all  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  finest  painting. 

LITHOTOMY,  in  Svrgefy,  the  operation  of  cut- 
tbg  for  the  stone.     Sec  SukOEKy  Index. 
^  LITHUANIA,'  an  extensive  provbce  of  Poland. 

By  the  mttivea  it  is  called  Letwa,  and  has  Great  Po- 
land and  Russia  on  the  we»t ;  part  of  Muscoi'y  on  die 
taat ;  Livonia,  the  Baltic  sea,  and  part  of  Aluseovy, 
on  the  north  ;  Red  Russia,  Volbinia,  and  Podolia,  on 
tbe  south }  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  south-east.  Its 
length  is  said  to  be  about  363,  and  its  breadth  340 
miles  ^  but  it  is  much  indented  Imtli  ways.  Lithuania 
was  anciently  overrun  with  wood ;  and  tbere  are  still 
many  forests  in  it,  which  jield  a  greot  deal  of  honey, 
"wax,  pitch;  tar,  and  timber ;  and  abound  with  wild 
boars,  buffaloes,  elks,  wild  horses,  wild  aucs,  uri,  and 
woodcDcks.  The  lakes  are  aiKo  numerous,  and  well 
stored  with  fish  :  but  the  air,  by  reason  of  these  foresta 
and  lakes,  is  said  to  be  thick  and  fo^y.  The  country 
produces  a  great  deal  nf  buck  wheat  and  other  corn  \ 
tbe  paMnma  are  luxurianty  and  the  ffocks  and  bcrdo 
niBncToos:    so   that,    nottritbstandiBg    agTicnltum    is 
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much  neglected,  provinons  are  exceeding  cheap,  and  UtLuanw 
money  so  scarce,  that  10  per  cent,  is  tbe  common  in-  |I 
terest.  The  principal  nobility  have  large  estates,  and  Litiir. 
live  in  great  pomp  and  splendour,  generally  retaining  '  ' 
some  hundreds  of  those  that  are  poor,  in  ifualily  of  do- 
mestics. The  cstaUished  religion  is  Popery  ;  but  Lu- 
therans, Calvinisls,  Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Socini- 
ana,  are  very  numerous.  Lithuania  was  governed  by 
its  ovm  dukes  till  it  was  united  to  PaUnd,  towards  Ule 
end  of  the  14th  century,  uhen  tbe  great  duke  Jagello 
man-icd  Hedwig,  the  dowager  of  Louis  king  of  Ptdand 
and  Hungary.  It  had  even  dukes  after  that,  but  they 
wei-e  subordinate  to  tbe  king  ;  and  at  this  day,  thoueh 
one  diet  serves  for  both  countries,  yet  each  has  its 
peculiar  lans,  customs,  dialect,  and  privileges.  In  a 
diet  held  Bt  Lubin  in  1569,  it  was  enacted,  that  both 
countries,  for  the  fiiture,  should  form  but  one  state  un- 
der the  Mime  prince.  As  to  tbeir  courts  of  justice,  the 
tenth  part  of  what  is  adjudged  in  all  real  actions  goes 
always  to  the  judge's  box,  and  is  immediately  paid  in 
court  i  and  in  personal  actions  he  claims  half  the  da- 
mages given.  A  nobleman  is  only  fined  for  murder,  as 
in  Poland.  The  dialect  is  a  language  of  the  Sclavonic  ^ 
and  they  speak  here,  as  in  Poland,  a  barbarous  kind  of 
Latin.  Lithuania  was  divided  into  nine  palatinates. 
In  1772  the  Poles  were  compelled  to  cede  a  part  of 
this  province  to  Russia  ;  and  at  tbe  partition  in  1793, 
this  power  acquired  nearly  the  whole.  In  I S 1 5  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  was  revived,  the  crown  being  united  In 
that  of  Russia,  but  tbe  part  of  Lithuania  formerly 
disjoined  from  this  kingdom  still  continues  annexed  to 

LITMUS,  or  Lacmus.  in  the  arts,  is  a  blue  pig- 
ment, formed  from  archil.  It  is  brought  from  Hol- 
land at  3  cheap  rate  :  but  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
quicklime  and  putrified  urbe,  or  spirit  of  urine  distil, 
led  from  lime,  to  the  archil  previously  bruised  by  grind- 
ing. The  mixture  having  cooled,  and  the  fioid  suffer- 
.11  pieces  of  ed  to  evaporate,  becomes  a  mass  nf  the  consistence  of  a 
first  used  in  paste,  which  is  laid  on  boards  to  dry  in  square  lumps. 
It  is  only  used  in  miniature  puntinga,  and  cannot  be 
well  depended  on,  because  the  least  approach  of  acid 
changes  it  instantly  from  blue  to  red.  'llie  best  litmus 
b  vci-y  apt  to  change  and'  fly. 

LITTER  (Icctica),  a  kind  of  vehicle  home  upon 
sliaf^  ;  anciently  esteemed  the  most  easy  and  genteel 
way  of  carriage.  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  the 
harbaroiu  Latin  lecterui,  '*  straw  or  bedding  for  beasts." 
Others  will  rather  have  it  cottic  from  kclui,  '*  bed." 
Pliny  calls  the  litter  \ht  travellrr't  eiiamber  f  it  was 
much  in  use  among  the  Romans,  among  whom  it  was 
borne  by  slaves  kept  for  that  purpose ;  as  it  still  cobti- 
nues  to  be  in  the  east,  where  it  is  called  a  palan^vin.-~ 
The  Roman  lectica,  made  to  be  borne  by  four  men,  was 
called  tetn^horam  i  that  bwne  by  six,  AcxttpAdrunt  i 
and  tliat  borne  by  eight,  oqtaphomm. 

The  invention  of  Utters,  aocording  to  Cicero,  was 
owing  to  the  kings  of  Bitbyniaj  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
they  w«e  becolne  very  fi«queot  at  Rome,  as  appears 
from  Seneca;  and  even  slaves  themselves  were  borne  in 
lliem,  tbou^  never  by  more  than  two  peraons,  whereas 
men  of  qnality  had  six  or  eig;l>t. 

Litter  aW  denote*  a  paroel  of  dir  old  stnw  put  on 
the  floor  of  ■  borM's  ttall  &)r  him  to  m  down  and  rest 
npoih    When abeiN ««Dea  tiHd  iato «  stable,  fresh 
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r  litter  bu  the  virtue  of  making  him  etnle  immediately. 
Tfais  ia  Lnown  to  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  a  horse 
7'  ia  a  tired  stale  ;  and  wheo  the  lilter  is  oU  and  dirty,  it 
never  has  aay  such  eSect  upon  him.  If  the  oivnen  knew 
hovr  refresliing  it  ia  for  a  horse  to  dischaige  his  urine 
00  his  return  from  labour,  they  vrould  be  more  care- 
.  ful  of  giiiiig  them  all  means  and  occasions  of  it  tban 
they  are.  Thia  staling  after  fatigue  prevents  those  oh- 
Btructiona  in  the  Beck  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  paa- 
sages  which  horses  are  too  subject  to. 

LITTLETON,  Sm  Thomas,  judge  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  ms  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Westcote, 
Esq.  of  the  county  of  Devon,  bv  Elizabeth,  sole 
heiress  of  Thomas  Littleton  of  I'rankley  in  Wor- 
cestershire, at  irhose  request  he  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  that  fomily.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  our 
universities,  probably  at  Cambridge.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  the  loner-Temple,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  readers ;  and  was  afterwards,  by  Henry  VI.  made 
steward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  mar- 
shalsea  of  the  king's  household.  In  1455,  the  thirty- 
third  of  that  reign,  he  was  appointed  king's  scrjesnt, 
and  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize.  In 
1462,  the  second  of  Edward  IV.,  be  obtained  a  par- 
'  don  from  the  erawn ;  and,  in  1466,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  and  rode  the 
NorthaiDptonshiFe  circuit,  In  the  year  1474  he  was, 
with  many  of  the  first  nobility,  created  kni^l  of  the 
Bath.  He  died  in  1481  ;  and  was  bunEd  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Worcester,  where  a  marble  tomb, 
with  his-  statu*  upon  it,  was  erected  to  bis  memo- 
ry. As  to  his  character  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  sufGcicnt 
to  infomr  the  reader,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  upon  tenures,  on  which  Sir  Edward  Coke 
wrote  a  comment,  well  known  by  the  title  of  Coke 
upon  Littleton. 

LiTTLCTON,  Adam,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Sfarvpshire,  was  bom  in  1637,  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  went  to  Oxford  a  stndent  of 
Chnst-church,  whence  he  was  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
ment visttora  in  1648.  Soon  after,  he  became  nsher 
of  Westmiirater  school,  and  in  1658  was  made  second 
master  of  Westminster  school.  After  the  Restoration 
he  taught  a  school  at  Chelsea  in  Middlesex,  of  which 
church  be  was  admitted  rector  in  the  year  1664.  In 
1670  he  accimiulated  the  degrees  in  divinity,  being 
then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  In  1674,  he 
■  became  prebendary  of  WeslmiDSter,  of  which  church 
he  was  aderwards  sub-dean.  Beude  the  well-known 
Latin  and  EngBak  Dictionary,  he  pibtished  several 
other  works.  He  died  in  1694,  and  was  interred  at 
Chelsea.  He  was  an  universal  scholar  ;  and  extreme' 
ly  charitable,  humane,  and  easy  of  access. 

LITURGY,  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in  general 
Wlonging  to  divioa  aerviee. 

Hie  word  comes  fii>m  the  Greek  autw^vm,  "  service, 
public  ministry;"  formed  of  t*TH,  "  public,"  and 
ifyn,  "  work." 

In  a  more  restrained  signification,  liturgy  it  used 
among  the  Ilemanists  to  signify  the  taau  i  aad  among 
u*  the  common  prayer. 

All  who  have  written  on  liturgies  agree,  that  in  the 
primitive  days  divine  service  was  exceedingly  simple, 
only  clogged  with  a  very  few  ceremonies,  and  conaist- 
ia^of  but  asnuJl  sumber  of  prKyers ;  ^t*  hy^egree^ 
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they  increased  the  number  of  extemd  ceremonies,  and  litargy,. 
added  new  prayers,  to  make  the  office  loiA.  more  snful     Utnii.' 
and  venerable  to  the  people.     At  length  things  were  '       »    ~^ 
carried  to  such  a  pilch,  that  a  regulation  beCMne  ne> 
cessary ;  and  it  was  foand  proper  to  pot  the  service,  . 
and  the  manner  of  perfomung  k,  into  writings  and 
tfais  was  what  they  called  a  liitirgy. 

Liturgies  have  been  different  at  different  times,  and 
in  diSerent  conntries.  We  have  the  liturgy  of  St  Chry- 
SDStom,  that  of  St  Peter,  of  St  James,  the  litnrgy  of 
St  Basil,  the  Armenian  lilur^,  the  liturgy  of  the 
Maronites,  of  the  Cophtx,  the  Koman  liturgy,  the 
Gallican  liturgy,  the  Knglish  litnrgy,  the  Ambrostaa 
liturgy,  the  Spanish  and  African  liturgies,  &c. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  chnrch,  every  bishop 
had  a  power  to  form  a  liturgy  for  his  own  diocese  ; 
and  if  he  keep  to  the  analogy  of  &ilh  and  doctrine,  all 
circumstances  were  left  to  his  own  discretion.  After- 
wards the  practice  was  for  the  whale  province  to  fol- 
low the  metropolitan  church,  which  also  beranic  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  the  church  :  and  this  Lindwood  acknow- 
ledges  to  be  the  common  law  of  the  church ;  intimat- 
ing,  that  the  use  of  several  services  in  the  same  pro* 
vincc,  which  was  the  case  in  England,  was  not  to  be 
warranted  but  by  long  custom.  'I'he  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  was  composed  in  the  year  1547^ 
and  established  in  thr  second  year  of  King  Ldward  IV. 
Stat.  2.  and  3.  Ed.  VI.  cap.  i. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  reviewed  }  be- 
cause some  things  were  contained  in  that  litnrgy  whicb 
showed  a  compliance  with  the  supentilion  of  those 
times,  and  some  exceptions  wrre  taken  against  it  by 
some  learned  men  at  borne,  and  by  Calvin  abroad.- 
Some  altcralioos  were  made  in  it,  which  consisted  in 
adding  the  general  confession  and  absolution,  and  the 
communion  to  begin  with  the  ten  commandments.  11>e 
use  of  oil  in  confirmation  and  extreme  unction  was 
left  out,  and  also  prayers  for  sools  departed,  and  «hat 
tended  to  a  belief  of  Christ's  real  presence  in  the  en- 
charist.  This  lituigy,  so  reformed,  was  established  by 
the  act  of  5  and  6  Ed.  Vi.  cap.  1.  However,  k  was 
abolished  by  Queen  Mary,  who  enacted  that  the  ser- 
vice should  stand  as  it  was  most  commonly  nsed  in  ibe 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  li- 
turgy of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  was  re-established  with  some 
few  alterations  and  additions,  by  I  Etiz.  cap.  3.  Some 
farther  alterations  were  introduced,  in  consequence  of 
the  review  of  the  common-prayer  book,  by  order  of 
KJng  James,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  y  particular- 
ly in  the  office  of  private  baptism,  in  several  rubrics 
and  other  passages,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  six  new 
prayen  and  tbanksgiviugs,  and  all  thai  part  of  the  ca- 
techism which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
The  book  of  common- prayer,  so  altered,  remained  in 
force  from  the  first  year  of  King  James  to  the  four- 
teenth of  Charles  II.  But  the  last  review  of  the  li- 
turgy was  ia  the  year  1661,  and  the  list  act  of  uni- 
formity enjoining  the  observance  of  it  is  13  and  14 
Car.  IL  cap.  4.  See  Coutrox-Praifer.  Many  appJi- 
cations  have  been  since  made  for  a  review,  but  hither- 
to without  success. 

LITUUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  sUff  made 
use  of  by  the  augara  in  quartering  the  heavens.  It 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  crosier  of  a  bishop,  bat 
was  shotter.     It  wan  crooked  at  one  end,  and  thickest 
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in  the  cnrred  part,  according  to  A.  Gtsiliii^.  ^Ve 
frequently  meet  with  a  representation  of  it  upon 
medftl^  amongst  other  ponliCicar  instruments.  It  vesia 
called  Lituus  ■Qiiirinalis^  from  Quinnus,  a  name 
of  Bomulus,  nho  vas  skilled  in  all  the  mfstcriea  of 

■"P"T-  .        ■     . 

LiTUUS,  was  alao  an  matnimcnl  of  music  m  use  in 
(ho  Rnmatl  army.  It  waa  straight,  excepting  that  It 
had  a  little  bending  at  the  upper  end  like  a  lituus  or 
Kicred  alnff  of  the  augurs  ^  and  from  the  similitude  it 
derived  its  name. 

LIVADIA.  anciently  Achaia  and  HtOas,  oc  Grteee 
■properly  so  called  j  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Kpirua  and  Thessalv,  from 
nhich  it  is  sep:.*  jted  by  Mount  Oeta,  doit  Banmi,  and 
hy  tlic  Euripus,  now  tlio  sinit  of  Negropont ;  on  the 
ea^t,  by  the  Archipelago  ;  on  the  xouth,  by  the  gulf 
of  Engia  or  Egioa,  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the 
gulf  of  Lcpantoj  and  on  the  treat,  by  tlie  Ionian  sea 
and  part  of  F.plrus.  Its  extent  is  aJiout  130  niilea 
from  north-Meat  to  south-east  j  hut  its  greatest  breadth 
is  n<tt  above  36  milea.  It  is  ia  general  a  mountainoiM 
country ;  but  neither  nnpleaaant  nor  unfruitful.  The 
principal  mountains  are.  Mount  Oeta  in  BceotiH,vlicrD 
IS  the  famoua  pass  of  Thermopyl^  not  above  25  feet 
hroad  ;  and  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cyth^cron  in  Pho- 
cis,  which  were  aacred  to  Apollo  and  the  muses,  an^ 
consequently  much  culfbraltd  by  the  poets.  ITio  ri- 
vers of  most  note  are,  the  Sionapro,  anciently  the 
Achelous,  the  Cephissus,  the  I»menu»,  and  (he  Aso- 
pus.  This  province  is  at  prcaent  divided  into  Livadia 
proper,   Stramulippa,   and  tlic   duchy  of  Athena.     The 

{rincipal  places  arc,  X-epoiito,  anciently  Naupaclua; 
livadia,  anciently  I.ibadia  or  Xicbadia ;  the  celebrated 
city  of  Athens,  now  Selines ;  Thebes,  now  Stibes ; 
Xiepainn,  anciently  Eleusis }  Caatri,  formerly  Delphi  j 
and  Megara. 

Livadia,  an  anci«nt  town  of  Turitey  in  Europe, 
and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Greece. 
It  ia  a  large  and  populous  place,  seated  on  the  gulf  of 
Xepanto,  about  25  miles  Tron)  (he  city  of  that  name. 
It  has  now  a  considerable  ti-adc  in  woollen  stuBs  and 
rice.  Anciently  it  was  celebrated  for  the  oracle  ot 
Troplioniua,  which  was  in  a  cavern  in  a  hill  above  the 
town,     E.  Long.  J3.  09.    N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

LIVER,  see  Anatomy,  N'  96. — Plato,  and  oflier* 
of  tlie  ancients,  fix  tlie  principle  of  love  in  the  liver; 
whence  the  Latin  proverb,  Cogit  amare  j'ecur :  and  in 
this  sense  Horace  frequently  uses  the  word,  as  when  he 
(ays.  Si  lorrff  j'ccrir  yuientt  Idoneum.  The  Greeks, 
Irom  its  concave  Bgure,  called  it  •««{,  "  vaulted,  sus- 
pended ;"  the  Latins  call  it  jec«r,  q.  d.  j'uMta  cor,  as 
being  "  near  the  heart."  The  Frencli  call  !t  jb^, 
from  foyer,  ^focut,  or  "  fireplace ;"  ^reeable  to  the 
doctrine  of  tJie  ancients,  who  believed  the  blood  to  be 
Trailed  and  prepared  in  it. — Era^istratus,  at  first,  called 
it pamirfiynia,  I.e.  effiision,  or  ffloM  of  blorjd;  and  Hip- 
pocrates, by  way  of  eminence,  frequently  caDs  it  the 
ligpaeliondriuin. 

Liver  of  Antimom/.    'See  Chemistry  Index, 

LiFEB  of  Artenic,  is  a  combination  of  white  anenic 
with  pota^.     See  AasENtc,  Cremistri  hiAs, 

LirKB^ Sulphur,  ^to  PoTAsai^Siiipktirtt  of,Clit- 
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LIVERPOOL,  a  large,  flourishing,  and  populous  *" 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  situated 
at  the  influx  of  the  river  Mersey  into  the  sea,  in  North 
Lat.  55.  24.  and  West  Long.  2.  JO.  This  town  was 
of  little  importance  till  the  end  of  the  I7tfa  century,  but 
&-am  that  time  it  has  increased  with  eztraordinary  ra- 
pidity. In  1699  ^^^  population  was  about  5000,  and 
in  171O1  when  the  first  wet  dock  was  constructed,  there 
were  about  84  ships  belonging  to  the  port,  averaging 
70  tons  and  1 1  men  each.  In  1713  an  act  was  pro- 
cured for  opening  an  inland  navigation  with  Man- 
chester, and  for  improving  the  water  communication 
with  the  Cheshire  salt  mines,  both  of  which  have  been 
of  immense  advantage  to  Liverpool.  In  1764  the  pa- 
pulution  was  26,003,  in  1790  it  was  56,000,  in  1801 
It  was  77,600,  and  in  iSii  it  was  94t37^i  exclusive  of 
7000  sailors.  In  1793  she  posseaoed  92,098  Ions  of 
shipping.  In  the  year, ending  jth  July  1818,  the  num- 
ber of  ships  that  entered  the  port  amounted  to  67794 
the  tonnage  to  754,690.  The  dock  duties,  wbtcli  ill 
1724  amounted  to  810I.  lis.  6d.,  were  76,915!.  8s,  8d. 
in  1815,  when  the  official  value  of  the  imports  was 
8,oao,oool.  sterling,  and  of  the  exports  1 2,ooo,t>oal, 
In  1818  the  dock  duties  amounted  to  98,5381.  8s.  3d. 
It  is  by  iar  the  greatest  sea-port  in  Britain,  except 
London.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  twelfth  of 
the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  is  furnished  by  Liver- 
pool :,  that  It  has  one  fourth  of  her  foreign  trade,  and 
one  sixth  of  her  general  commerce  \  and  that  its  en- 
ports  and  imports  amonnt  to  not  leas  than  one  lialf  of 
thoK  of  London. 

The  Liverpool  merchants  have  engaged  eagerly  in 
the  trade  to  India  since  it  was  thrown  open.  One  Ves- 
sel was  sent  out  in  1815}  next  year  there  were  eight 
vessels  In  the  trade  ;  in  1817  they  were  increased  to 
17,  with  a  tonnage  of  7538  ;  and  from  the  commence- 
ment to  Septenil)er  1818,  no  fewer  than  80  vessels 
have  been  employed  in  (he  Indian  trade.  Tbe  exports 
in  this  trade  are  chiefly  braad  cloths  and  wooileiM,  Bir- 
mingham hardware  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  Manchester 
■nd  Glasgow  piece  goods,  Nottingham  hosiery,  Staf- 
fordshire earthen  ware,  Irish  linens,  iiTin,  copper,  lead, 
lalt,  glass,  hats,  malt  liquors,  and  dollars.  The  im- 
ports are  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
pimento,  and  other  spices,  turmeric,  saffiower,  s 

The  docks  of  Liverpool  arc  upon  a  very  cTlensivo 
scale.  When  tbe  new  one  begun  in  1 816  is  finished, 
the  total  space  occupied  by  the  whole  will  exceed  60 
acres.  Tliey  communicate  with  one  another  by  tnn- 
Dels,  by  which  means  tbe  water  of  one  is  made  to  wash 
out'  the  others,  and  carry  off  the  mud.  Along  the  docks 
are  extensive  warehouses,  into  which  goods  are  removed 
from  tbe  ships  with  great  ease. 

There  are  few  manu&ctoriea  in  LiverpooL  Tlie 
moat  considerable  are  tliose  for  articles  connected  .with 
the  shipping,  such  as  cordage.  There  ia  also  an  ex- 
tensive pottery,  some  Kalt-works,  glass-houges,  and  up- 
wards of  50  breweries,  from  some  of  which  large 
qnantities  of  malt  liquor  are  sent  abroad.  Many  of 
the  buildings  are  elegant ;  but  the  old  streets  are 
narrow,  which  defect  will  soon  be  removed,  as  the 
G  3  carporation 
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IJTcrpoat.  corporntion  bare  lately  obtaiaed  an  act  of  parlluneut 
'  "■!,--'  '  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  nhicli  they  have 
already  begun  to  put  in  force  with  gi'eat  apirit,  hav- 
ing tnken  donu  the  priocipat  uCreets  in  the  'centre  of 
the  toivn,  and- rebuilt  them  in  a  spacious  and  roost  roag- 
nificent  manner;  bo  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  one 
of  tba  handsomest  towns  in  EngUud.  This  toivn 
contains  sixteen  churches,  namely,  St  Peter's,  St 
Nicholas's,  Sl  George's,  St  Thomas's,  St  Paul's,  St 
Ann's,  St  John's,  Trinity,  St  James's,  St  Catherine's, 
St  Mary's,  St  Stephen's,  St  Klalthen's,  St  Mark's, 
Christ  Church,  and  All  Saints.  There  are  also  meet- 
ings for  independents,  anabaptists,  quakeis,  methodisls, 
and  presbyter ians.  The  exchange  is  a  noble  structure,  , 
built  of  WQite  stone  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  round 
it  are  piaz.zaS  where  the  merchants  assemble  to  transact 
business.  Its  area  i^  twice  the  extent  of  that  of  Lon- 
don. Above  it  are  the  mayor's  offices,  the  sessions- 
hall,  the  council-chamber,  and  two  elegant  ball-rooms. 
The  expence  of  erecting  this  building  amounted  to 
nearly  ^00,00^1.  In  its  centre  is  a  superb  group  of 
bronze  statuary,  representing  the  death  of  Nelson, 
The  custom-house  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  dd 
dock,  and  is  a  handsome  and  convenient  structure. 
Here  arc  many  charitable  foundation)^  among  which 
is  an  excellent  grammar  scliool  \ie\l  endowed,  and 
many  of  the  youth  taught  in  it  have  exbibitions  in  the 
universities.  The  infirmary  is  a  large  ediHce  of  brick 
and  stone,  situated  on  a  bill  in  a  very  pleasant  airy 
situation,  at  one  end  of  tlic  towo.  Above  1500 
patients  are  admitted  annually. 

In  the  town  is  a  cfaarity-scbool,  supported  hy  volun- 
tary subscriptions  and  contributions,  tor  JO  boys  and 
1 2  girls,  who  are  not  only  clothed  and  educated,  bat 
also  provided  with  food  and  lodging  :  likeivise  several 
alms  bouses  for  the  widows  of  seamen  ;  and  an  excel- 
lent poor-bouHC,  superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  where 
upwards  of  8oo  men,  women,  and  children,  are  support- 
ed, many  of  whom  are  employed  in  sjiinning  cotton 
and  wool.  The  new  prison  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  upon 
a  very  extensive  scale.  It  Is  built  entirely  on  the  plan 
of  the  great  and  benevolent  Mr  Howard,  for  solitary 
confinement  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient,  airy, 
mnenificcnt  building  of  the  kind  of  Europe. 

Liverpotjl  received  its  charter  from  King  John  ;  but 
it  was  a  bdreugh  by  prescription  long  before  his  reign. 
It  is  under  the  government  of  a  recorder,  mayor,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  aldermen,  two  bailifls,  nud  a 
coaunuu  council  of  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
with  a  town-clerk  and  other  proper  ofitCL-rs.  The  town 
has  a  weekly  market  mi  Saturday,  and  is  distant  troin 
XondoQ  204  miles.  'Rte  income  of  tfae  corporation  is 
not  less  t|)au  L.tio,ooo  a-year.  It  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  who  are  chosen  like  the  magistrates,  by 
the  votew  of  all  the  free  burgesses  not  receiving  alms. 
The  number  viho  polle^^^t  the  general  election  in  18)8 
was  2303, 

B^  means  of  iuland  navigation,  Liverpool  has  com- 
ni|imcatioa  wi^h  the  rivers  l)ee,  Bibble,  Oiise,  Trent, 
Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  lliames,  Avon,  &c.  j  which 
qivigatjon,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  500 
rniles,  Ii^  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York, 
%yestmorelaoi!,  Cb&iter,  Stnfford,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Qxfuid,  "VVoi-ctster,  6tc.     llie  Mersey,  upon  which 
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situated,  abouiidn  with  salmon,  cod,  fioun-  LiriTpwil 
dors,  turbot,  pliucc,  and  snielts  ■,  and  at  full  eca  it  is  || 
shove  two  miles  over.  Fresh  water  is  brought  into  the  Liviua. 
town  hy  pipe^^,  from  sotiie  springs  four  milus  off,  pur- 
suant  to  an  act  of  parlianient  in  the  reign  of  <^tieen 
Anne.  Tfae  dispensary  of  this  town  does  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  has  bi.-efi  of  the  most  singular  advan- 
tage to  the  afflicted,  since  17:1,271  diseased  persons 
were  cured  between  the  years  1778  and  1794,  being 
on  an  average  about  l::,ooo  persons  every  year.  The 
Union  News  Koom  was  instituted  on  the  ist  of  January 
1801  ;  the  Lyceum  much  about  the  same  period,  the 
erection  of  wbicb  cost  the  sum  of  11,000].  and  the  Com- 
mercial News  Room  in  1S03.  The  Liverpool  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  tba 
arts,  was  founded  in  1817.  I'he  institution  for  restor- 
ing drowned  persons  isvortliv  of  notice,  as  more  than 
400  people  have  become  objects  of  it  since  it  was 
founded,  and  more  than  one  half  of  that  number  have 
been  restored.  The  Athrna.'um,  which  comprises  a 
news  room  and  library,  wai  projected  in  1798,  and 
finished  before  the  close  of  the  year.  There  are  four 
weekly  papers  published  at  Liverpool. 

LIVERY,  in  matters  of  dress  and  eqniptge,  a  cer- 
tain colour  and  iurm  of  dress,  by  which  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  choose  to  distinguish  their  servants. 

l.iveries  are  usually  taken  from  fancy,  or  continued 
in  families  by  succession.  The  ancient  cavalien,  mt 
their  tournaments,  distinguished  themselves  by  wearins 
the  liveries  of  their  mistresses  :  thus  people  of  quality 
make  their  domestics  wear  tfaeir  livery. 

Father  Menestrier,  in  his  Treatise  of  Carousals,  has 
given  a  very  ample  account  of  the  mixtures  of  colasra 
in  liveries.  Dion  tells  us,  that  Oenomaus  was  the  first 
who  invented  green  and  blue  colours,  for  the  troopa 
which,  in  the  circus,  were  to  represent  land  and  aw 
fights. 

Tbe  Romish  church  has  also  her  sevend  colours  and 
liveries  }  white,  for  confessors  and  virgins,  and  in  times 
of  rejoicing  ;  black,  &r  the  dead  ;  red,  for  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  ',  blue  or  violet,  for  penitents  j  and  grc^ 
in  times  of  hope. 

Formerly,  great  men  gave  liveries  to  several,  wlw 
were  not  of  their  family  or  servants,  to  engage  them  in 
their  quarrels ,  for  that  year }  but  this  was  prohibited 
by  the  statutes  i  Rich.  II.  i  Hen.  IV.  cap.  37.  3  and 
7  Hen.  IV.  8  Hen.  VL  cap.  4.  8  Ed.  IV.  cap.  2.  j 
and  no  man,  of  whatever  condition,  was  allowed  to 
give  any  livery,  bnt  to  his  domestic  officers,  and  conn- 
scl  learned  in  the  law.  However,  most  of  tbe  above 
statutes  are  repealed  by  3  Car.  I.  cap.  4. 

Livery  of  Sem'n,  in  Zoiv,  signifies  delivering  the 
possession  of  lands,  &c.  to  him  who  has  a  right-  to 
them. 

LIVEI^YMEN  of  London,  are  a  number  of  men 
chosen  from  among  the  freemen  of  each  company.  Out 
of  this  body  the  common -council,  sheriiT,  and  other 
superior  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city,  are 
elected ;  and  they  alone  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
their  votes  fur  members  of  parliament,  from  which  the 
rest  of  tlw  citzens  arc  excluded. 

LIVIUS,  TiTLS,  the  best  of  the  Roman  bistori-  ' 

ans,  as  he  is  called  by  Mr  Bayle,  was  bom  at  Patavi- 

um  or  Padua.     Few  particulars  of  his  life  have  been 
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banded  down  to  u(.  Comuig  to  R«aie,  be  acquired  v 
^  the  notice  tmi  iitTaur  of  Aftgastun,  and  tiieH  lio  lonf; 
rosidvd.  Some  h&Te  suppowd,  (lor  tliere  ia  not  anj 
provf  of  it),  that  he  was  known  to  Augustus  before, 
by  certain  PhiloMphical  Dialogues  wbicb  he  hftd  de- 
dicated to  hiss,  ijencca  says  nothing  of  the  dedication : 
but  mentiona  the  dialegoes,  whicb  be  calls  historical 
and  philosophical ;  and  also  sonie  books,  written  pur- 
posely on  Ibe  snbject  of  philosophy.  Be  this  m  it  will, 
it  is  probable  that  Ike  bei;an  his  history  as  soon  as  be 
was  settled  at  Rome ;  and  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  so  entirely  to  the  great  work  he  had  underta- 
ken,  as  to  be  perfectly  regardless  of  hiH  otvn  advance- 
ment. The  tumults  and  distractions  of  Rome  trcquent- 
ly  obliged  hin  to  retire  to  N:tp1es ;  not  only  that  he 
migkl  be  less  interrupted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  destin- 
ed task,  hut  aWeojoy  that  retiremeot  and  tranquillity 
whicb  be  could  not  have  at  Rome,  and  whicb  yet  be 
•eema  to  bave  much  sought  after  :  for  he  was  greatly 
dissatisfied  witti  the  manners  of  bis  age,  Hnd  telU  ui, 
that  "  he  should  reap  this  reward'  of  his  labour,  in 
CMnposing  tlie  Roman  history, , that  it  would  take  nis 
atCenlion  from  the  [R-esent  numerous  evils,  at  least 
while  he  was  employed  upon  the  first  and  endiest  ages/' 
He  used  to  read  wuts  of  this  history,  while  he  was 
conposing  it,  to  KleCBeiias  and  Augustus ;  and  the  lat- 
ter «alicei*e4  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  pitch- 
ed upon  bun  to  syperintend  the  education  of  his  grand- 
son Chmdius,  who  was  afterwards  empemr.  After  the 
death  of  Augustus,  Livy  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,,  where  he  was  received  witJi  all  imaginable  ho- 
noas  and  respect :  and  there  be  died,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  aged  above  seventy. 
Some  say,  he  died  en  the  sanie  day  with  Ovid  :  it  is 
certain  that  be  died  tile  same  year. 

Searce  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  dive  as 
well  as  dead,  than  this  historian.  Pliny  the  younger 
relates,  that  •  native  gendeman  travelled  from  Gades, 
in  the  eiLtvemest  parts  of  Spain,  to  see  Livy ;  and, 
tbongh  Rome  ahoaoded  with  more  stupendous  and  cu- 
rious spectacles  Aui  any  city  in  the  world,  yet  he  im- 
roedtala^y  returned :  as  if,  after  having  seen'  Livy,  no- 
thing fartlieT  could  be  woithr  of  his  notice.  A  mo- 
nonsent  was  erected  to  this  historian  in  the  temple  of 
Jano,  where  was  afterwards  fonnded  the  monastery  of 
St  Jnatina.  Tbeie,  in  1413,  was  discovered  the  foU 
lowing  epitaph  opon  Livy  :  Ot»a  Titi  Livii  Pataviai, 
ouumtm  mortaUumjmUeio  digni,  eujusprvpc  invkto  cu- 
iame  mvieti  pt^U  Romani  res  gest*  contcriberentur  ; 
that  is,  '*  the  bones  of  Titus  Livius  of  Patavium,  a  man 
worthy  to  be  approved  by  all  mankind,  by  whose  almost 
invincible  pen  the  acts  and  exploits  of  the  invincible 
Romans  were  written."  These  bonea  u«  said  to  be 
preserved  with  high  reverence  to  this  day,  and  are 
shown  by  tka  PadOans  as  the  most  prcciens  remains. 
In  i'45i,  Alpfagosus,  king  of  Asramm,  sent  his  ambas- 
sador, Ajithony  Fanormita,  to  desire  of  the  citizens  of 
Padua  the  bone  of  that  arm  witti  whicb  this  their  fa- 
mous ooimtryman  bad  written  his  history ;  and,  ob- 
tsiniogit,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naplus  with  the 
greatest' om«mony  as  a  most  invaluable  relic.  Ho  is 
mid  to  bare  recovered  from  an  ill  state  of  health  by 
the  pleosue  bu  found  in  reading  this  history  1  and  tbcre- 
fece,  oat  of  gratitade,  pot  upon  doing  extraordinary 
■  to  the  menKiry  of  the  writer.     Pasoroita  aho 
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who  was  a  n.itivc  uf  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  iitiii« 
ablest  men  of  the  i^th  century,  sold  an  estate  to  pur-  ■'  s  ■ 
chuse  this  tusterian. 

The  history  of  Livy,  like  other  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity, is  tmnsmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated, 
and  imperfect.  Its  books  Trere  originally  a  bondred  and 
forty-twn,  of  which  arc  extant  ouly  thirty-five.  The 
epitomes  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  their  number,  all 
remain,  except  those  of  the  i36tb  and  137th  books. 
LivyN  books  have  been  divided  into  decades,  which 
some  will  bave  to  bave  been  done  by  Livy  himself,  be- 
cause there  is  a  preface  to  every  decade ;  while  others 
suppose  it  to  be  a  modem  contrivance,  since  nothing 
about  it  cun  be  gathered  from  the  ancients.  The  first 
decade,  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  ex- 
tant, and  treats  of  the  affairs  of  460  years,  llie  se- 
cond derade  is  loat ;  the  years  of  which  are  seventy- 
five.  The  third  flecade  is  extant,  and  cmitaina  the 
second  Punic  war,  including  eighteen  years.  It  is  rec- 
koned the  most  e\celknt  part  of  the  history,  as  giving 
an  account  of  a  very  long  and  sharp  war,  in  which,  the 
Romans  gained  so  many  advantages,  that  no  aims  could 
afterwards  withstand  them.  The  fourth  decade  contains 
the  Alacedonian  war  against  Philip,  and  the  Asiatic 
war  against  A  ntioehus,  which  take  up  the  spare  of  about 
23  years.  The  five  Hrst  books  of  the  fillh  decade  were 
found  at  Worms,  by  Simon  Grynxus,  in  1431,  but 
are  very  defective }  and  the  remainder  uf  Livy's  his- 
tory, which  reaches  to  the  death  of  DmsDS  in  Ger- 
many in  746,  together  with  the  seeuad  decade,  are 
supplied  by  Freinshemius. 

Never  man  perhaps  was  furnished  with  ereater  ad- 
vantages far  writing  a  history  than  Livy.  Besides  bis 
own  great  genius,  which  was  in  every  respect  admi- 
rably formed  for  the  purpose,  be  was  trained  as  it  were 
in  a  city,  at  that  time  the  empress  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  politest  reign  that  ever  was }  having  scat«ely  had 
any  other  sdiool  than  the  court  of  Augustus.  He  had 
access  to  the  very  best  materitds,  such  as  the  Merooira 
of  Sylta,  Cnsar,  Labicnos,  Pollio,  Aognsius,  and  0- 
thers,  written  by  themselves.  *■  What  writers  of  me- 
morials (ssTsLord  fiolingbrokc),  what  compilers  of  the 
Materia  Historiea,  were  these  t  What  genius  was  ne- 
cessary to  finish  up  the  pictures  that  su^  masters  had 
sketched  !  Rome  afl'ordcd  men  that  were  equal  to  the 
task.  Let  the  remains,  the  precious  remains,  of  Sal- 
lust,  of  Livy,  and  of  Tacitus,  witness  this  truth. 
What  a  school  of  pahlic  and  private  virtue  had  been 
opened  to  us  at  the  resurrection  of  teaming,  if  the  lat- 
ter historians  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  dud  the 
first  of  the  soccceding  monarchy,  had  come  down  to  ns 
entire  !  I'he  few  tliat  are  come  down,  though  broken, 
and  imperfect,  compose  the  best  body  of  history  that 
we  bave ;  nay,  the  only  body  of  ancient  history  that 
deserves  to  be  an  object  of  study.  Jt  bils  us  indeed 
most  at  that  remarkable  and  fatal  period,  where  our 
reasonable  curiosity  is  rabed  tbe  highest.  Imj  em- 
ployed forty-five  books  to  bring  his  history  down  to  tb« 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  htedonr  out' of  the 
third  Punic  war :  but  he  employed  ninety-five  to  bring 
It  dow»-fn>m  thence  tO'  the  death  of  Ihvsns;  thn  is, 
throng-,  the  coorsc  of  130  or  130  years.  Apilitn, 
Dion  Cas^ius,  and  others,  nay,  even  IMntarGh  included, 
make  ns  but  poor  amends  for  wtiat  is  lost  of  Livyt** 
Speaking  then  of  Tolly's  oratioav  Mtd  letterH,  as  (Iro 
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liest  adventitious  helps  to  supply  ibis  \oss,  lie  sa^s,  tliat  levelled  a 

-'  "  the  age   in   wliich  Livy    flouriabed,   abounded    nlth  clartrd  war  agaiant  all  buv 

Euch  materials  as  thtse  :  tbey  were  fresh,  tfaey  ivcre  aa-  Tbougb  we  know  Dolhing  of  Livy's  bmily,  yet  w« 

thentic  :   il  was   easy  to  procure  tbem  ;  it  was  safe  to  learn  frara  Quintilian,  tb»t  Jie  bad  a   son,  to  whom  he 

employ  tlicro.      How  lie  did  employ  tbem  in  executing  addressed  some  excelleat  precepts  inrlielaric.    An  aa- 

tlie  second   part  of  hia  de&ign,  we  luav  judge  from  lus  cient  inscription,  speaks   also  of  one  of  hia  dau^t«rB, 

'  execution  of  tbc  6rst ;    and,  I  own,  I  should  be  glad  named  Livia  Quarto:  tbe  sanw,  perbapa,  tliat  espoused 

to  excbange,  if  it  were  possible,  wbat  we  have  of  this  the  orator  Lucius   Magiui,  whom  Seneca  mentions  i 

history  for  what  we  have  not.     Would  you  not  be  glad  and  observes,  that  the  applauses  be  usually  received 

my  Loi'd,  to  see,  in  tmo  stupendous  draught,  the  whole  from  the  public  in  his  harangues,  i 
pi-ogrtss  of  that  government  from  liberty  h 


IS  of  c. 


:s and cflects,  apparentaiid  n 


the  whole 
public  and  pri' 

The  encomiums  bestowed  upon  Livy,  by  both  an- 
cients and  modems,  arc  grt^at  and  numerous.  He  not 
only  entertains  like  Iferodolna  ;  he  a1»o  instructs  and 
interests  in  the  deepest  manoer.  But  his  great  probity, 
-candour,  and  impartiality,  arc  what  have  distinguished 
Livy  above  all  bistoriana ;  for  neither  coraplaisaJice 
to  the  times,  nor  bis  particular  conneiiions  with  tlie 
emperor,  could  restrain  him  from  speaking  well  of  Fom- 
pcy  }  so  well,  as  to  make  Augustus  call  him  a  Pom- 
pcian.  This  we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordns,  in  Ta- 
citus; who  relates  also,  much  to  the  emperor's  ho- 
nour, that  this  gave  no  iuterraption  to  their  friend- 
ship. But  whatever  elogieti  Livy  may  have  received 
as  an  historian,  be  has  not  escaped  censure  as  a  writer. 
In  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  Asinios  Full io  chared 
]iim  with  Fatavinity ;  ifhich  Fatavinity  has  been  vari- 
ously explained  by  various  writers,  but  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  his  style.  The  most  common  is,  that 
this  noble  Roman,  accustomed  to  tbe  delicacy  of  the 
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t  Livy  in  particular,  the  pontiff  having  de- 


1  account,  as  for  the  sake  of  bis  fatber-ia> 


Our  author's  history  has  been  often  published  with 
and  without  the  supfdement  of  Freiniibemius.  Tbe 
best  editions  arc,  that  of  Gronovius,  eusi  no/u  tiaritt- 
tvm  et  tiiif,  Lugd.  Bat.  1679,  3  vols,  fivo;  that  of 
Le  Clerc  at  Amsterdam,  1709,  to  vols.  J2nMi  and  that 
of  Crcvier,  at  Paris,  1735,  6  vals.  ^to.  These  hav« 
tbe  supplements.— Learning  pcriiaps  never  sustained  » 
greater  loss,  in  any  single  author,  than  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  tba  latter  and  roore  interesting  part  of  Livy, 
Several  eminent  modemshave  indulged  the  pleasing  ea- 
pectation  that  tbe  entire  work  of  this  noble  historian 
might  yet  be  recovered.  It  has  been  said  t«  exist  in  an 
Arabic  version:  andevenacoi^iete  cttpy  of  the  wi- 
Dal  in  supposed  to  hav^  hcev  «xtaQt  as  late  as  the  year 
1631,  and  to  have  perished  at  that  time  in  the  plunder 
of  Magdeburg,  The  munificent  patron  of  lesming 
Leo  X.  exeKcd  the  mottt  generous  zeal  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  valuable  treasure,  <.wbich  one  of  his  most 
bigntted  predecessors,  above  meulioned,  had  expelleil 
from  every  Ghristimn  library.    Bayle  has  preserved,  o»- 


language  spoken  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  could  net  dcr  the  article  Leo,  two  curious  original  letters  «f  that 
bear  with  certain  provincial  idioms,  which  Livy,  as  a  fontiff,  concerning  his  hopes  of  recovering  Livy  j  which 
Paduan,  used  in  divers  places  of  his  history.  Figaorius  afford  most  honouraUe  ..proofs  of  his  liberality  in  tbo 
is  of  another  opinion,  and  believes  that  this  Fatavinity  cause  of  letters.— A  lately  discovered  fragment  of  Li- 
regarded  the  orthography  of  certain  word4,  wherein  Livy  vy's  history  was  published  in  1773  by  Dr  Bmns; 
used  one   letter  for  another,  according  to  the  custom  of  LiVIUS  Androaicut,  a  comic  poet  who  flourished  at 

his  country,  writing  £i6f  and  ^lUf  for  sibi  mi  quasi i  '    " 

which  he  attempts  to  prove  by  several  ancient  inscrip- 
tions. The  expreswons,  however,  oe  the  orlhograpby 
■of  words,  are  not  loaded  with  obscurity,  and  the  per- 
fect classic  is. as  fiimiiiRtJy  acquainted  with  those  sup- 
posed provincialisms  as  with  the.purest  Latinity. — Livy 
.has  been  censured  too,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  for  be- 
ing too  credulous,  and  burdening  his  history  with  vul- 
gar notions  and  superstitious  tales.  He  .may  disgust 
.when  he  mentions,  that  milk  and  blood- were  rained  from 
heaven,  or  that  an  ox  spoke  or  a  woman  changed  her 
MX  ;  yet  he  candidly  confesses  that  he  recorded  only 


Rome  aBout  240  .years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ha 
was  the  6rst  who  turned  the  personal  salves  and  fescen- 
nine  verses,  so  long  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  in< 
to  the  form  of  a  proper  dialogue  and  regular  play. 
Though  the  character  of  a  player,  so  valued  and  ap< 
plauded  in  Greece,  was  rcekoued  vile  and  despicable 
among  the  Bomaiis,  Andronicus  acted  a  part  in  hia 
dramatical  compositions,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
bis  audience,  by  repeating  what  he  had  laboured 
after  the  manner  of  the  Creeks.  Andronicus  was  the 
freedman  of  M.  Livius  Saiinator,  whose  children  be 
educated.  Hb  poetry  was  grown  obsolete  in  the  ag* 
iwhat  made  an  indelible  impressioa  upon  the  minds  of  a  of  Cicero,  whose  nicety  and  judgment  would  not  even 
.credulous  age.  recommend  the  reading  of  it, 

la  it  worth,  while,  to  mention  here  the  capricious  and  LIVONIA,  a  large  province  of  the  Russian  empire, 
tyrannic  bnmour  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  accused  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  tba 
Livy  of  being,  a  ifcgligent  and  wordy  writer,  and  resol-  north  1^  Etitboaia,  on  tbe  we^t  by  tbe  gulf  of  Riga, 
-ved  therefore  to  remove  his  works  and  statues  out  of  all  on  the  south  by  Courland,  and  on  the  east,  partly  by  Fles- 
librvies  where  he  knew  they  were  curiously  preserved  i  cow,  and  partly  by  Novogorod.  It  is  about  200  miles 
.  ,0r  the  same  humour  in  Domitian,  another  prodigy  of  from  north  to  south,  and  J  jo  from  east  to  west.  Tbe 
Aatnref  who  put  to  death  Melius  Fomposianus,  because  land  is  so  fertile  in  corn,  that  it  is  called  the  granary  o^ 
Jie  made  a  collection  of  some  orations  of  Lings  and  ge-  the  north;  and  would  produce  a  great  deal  more,  if 
neral*  out  of  Livy's  history  ?  Fopa  Gregory  tbe  Great,  it  was  not  so  full  of  lakes.  Tbe  lish  that  abound  here  are 
also,  would. not  suffer  Livy  in  viy  Christian  library,  be-  salmons,  carps,  pikes.  Sat  fish,  and  manv  others.  In 
cause  of  the  l['agan  superstition  wherewith  he  abounded :  the  forests  there  are  wolves,  bears,  elks,  ram-deer,  stags, 
but  the  same  reason  held  good  against  all  ancient  au-  and  hares.  The  domestic  animals  are  very  numerous  ] 
^hors  ;  and  indeed  Gregory's  zeal  was  far  from  being     but  tbe  sheep  bear  very  bad  wool.     Here  are  •  great 
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UtoAjk    lomber  at  forests,  which  consist  of  birch  trees,  pinea, 

II         Knd  oake  ;  and  »ll  the  hooses  of  the  inhabitants  are 

l-^wf h.    built  with  wood.     The  nierchandiaes  which  tfeey  send 

'         abroad  are  flax,  hemp,  faoiiej,  wax,  leather  (kins,  and 

potashes.'    The  Swedes  wert  forraerly  possessed  of  this 

province,   but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  ihe  Rus- 

sinns  after  the  battle  of  Puitowa ;   and  it  was  ceded  to 

them  by  the  peace  of  the  north,   concluded   in  1721, 

which  was  confirincd  by  another  treaty  in   1742.     It 

fbrtnerly  included  Estonia,  with  the  tn-o-  islands  called 

Oetti  and  Tiagho.   ■  Riga  ia  the  capital. 

LIVONICA-TERRA,  a  kind  of  fine  bole  used  in  Ihe 
shops  of  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  found  in  Livonia, 
from  iriience  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  io  the  fcvm  of 
little  cakes. 

LIVRE,  a  French  money  of  account,  containing  20 
•ds.    See  MasBT-Tabk. 

UXA,  or  Lixus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  on 
the  Atlantic  near  the  river  Lixna ;  made  a  Roman  co- 
lony by  Ckndias  Cietar}  fantons  in  mythology  for  the 
palace  of  Antmis  and  his  encounter  with  i^crculei, 
(Pliny).  Now  Larache,  6$  Iraguca  to  the  south  of  the 
straits  of  GibniltBr. 

LiXIVJOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  saltn  obtained 
from  burnt  vegetable*  by  pouring  water  on  their  ashes, 

LIXIVIUM,  io  Pharmacy,  &c.  a  ley  obtained  by 
pouring  some  liqiior  upon  the  ashes  of  plants ;  which 
is  more  or  lees  powerfal,  as  it  has  imhibed  the  fixed  salts 
contiiined  in  the  «$heR. 

LIXNAW,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and 
province  of  Monster  in  Ireland,  which  gives  title  of 
baion  to  the  earls  of  Kerry  ;  the  village  here  of  this 
name  being  their  ancient  seat,  where  the  castle  was 
erected,  l^is  seat  stands  agreeabtv  on  the  river  Brick, 
which  it  here  cut  into  several  pleasant  navigable  canals, 
that  adorn  its  plantations  and  gardens.  W.  Long.  p.  1 5. 
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)y  in  the  tin-mines,  W  anyregular  vein  or  course,  whe^      Jm».^ 
ther  metallic  or  not ;  bnt  roost  commonly  load  means  a        |1 
metallic  vein.      When   the   subMaoces   forming  these ,  L<»°E°-  , 
loads  aVe  reducible  to  metal,  the  loads  are  by  the  Eng-         ' 
lish  miners  said  to  be  iJive  ;  otherwise  tbey  are  termed 
dead  loads. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  the  loads  chiefly  hold 
their  course  from  eastward  to  westward,  thmigh  in  odicr 
parts  of  Ensland  they  frequently  ran  from  north  to 
south.     See  VEINS,  Geology  ini/ej^. 

Load  is  also  osed  for  nine  di^s  of  ore,  each  dish 
being  abont  half  «  hundred  weight. 

LOADSTONE.     See  Magnet. 

LOAMS,  in  Natural  Hi*tory,  are  defined  to  le 
earths  composed  of  dissimilar  particles,  stiff,  dense,  hard) 
and  rongh  to  the  touch  ;  not  easily  broke  while  moisi, 
readily  diflbsible  in  water,  and  composed  of  sand  and  a 
tough  viscid  clay.  Of  these  loams  some  are  whitish| 
and  others  brown  and  yellow. 

LOAN,  any  thing  given  to  another,  on  condition  of 
return  or  payment. 

Public  LoMKs.    See  Funds  nnd  Natiohai.  Debt. 

LOANDA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angol* 
in  Africa.  It  is  an  island  abont  15  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth  ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  capital  of 
Angola  situated  upon  it,  in  E.  Long.  1 2.  35.  h>  Lati 
8.  45.  This  town  was  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1578, 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  Portuguese  governor  in . 
these  parts.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  pleasantly  seat- 
ed on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  sea.coast,  and  fa- 
cing the  south-west.  Tkte  island  is  supplied  with  fresh 
water  from  wells  dug  in  it ;  and  which  are  not  sunk  be-' 
Ion  the  depth  of  three  feet  when  they  ore  filled  with 
excellent  water.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  tb« 
water  of  these  wells  continues  good  only  during  lb* 
time  of  high  tide }  for,  as  that  sinks,  the  water  becomes 
more  and  more  hradush,  till  at  last  it  is  qalle  salt,  al- 
most as  much  as  the  sea  itself.  On  the  coast  of  this 
island  are  fished  the  zimbLi,  or  shells  used  in  several 
parts  of  Africa  instead  of  money ;  and  with  these  shells, 
instead  of  coin,  is  carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic 
of  this  country. 

LOANGO,  a  kingdom  of  Afirica,  extending  itself 
abont  180  geographical  miles  in  length  from  south  to 
north }  that  is,  from  Cape  St  Catherine  under  the  se-' 
cond  degree  of  south  latitude,  to  a  small  river  called 
Lovande  Lauitia,  on  the  jlh  degree  of  tbe  same.  From 
west  to  cast  it  extends  fcom  Cape  Negro  on  tbe  coast  ■ 

towards  the  Btichartiaiean  mountains,  so  called  00  ac< 
count  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ivory  nnd  great  droves  of 
elephants,  about  300  miles.  It  is  divided  into  foor 
principal  jvovioces,  viz.  those  of  Lovangiri,  Loango- 


LiZARD,  in  Geograpki/,  a  cape  or  promontory  of 
Cornwall,  situated,  according  to  the  most  common  com- 
pntation,  in  W.  Long.  5.  47.  N.  Lot.  49.  50. 

LLANDAFF.     See  LiUDATr. 

LLOYD,  William,  a  most  learned  English  writer 
and  bishop,  was  bom  in  Berkshire  in  England  in  1627. 
He  was  educated  under  his  father,  rector  of  Sonning, 
and  vicarof  Tyle-huist  in  Berkshire  ;  then  went  toOx- 
•ford,  and  took  orders.  In  1660  he  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Rippon ',  and  in  1666  chaplain  to  tbe  king.  In 
1667  he  took  the  degreeof  doctor  of  divinity  -,  in  1672 
he  was  installed  dean  of  Bangor  ;  and  in  1080  wasccHi- 
secrated  bishop  of  St  Ataph.  He  was  one  of  the  six 
bishops  who,  with  Ardibishop  Sancreft,  were  commit- 
ted prisoners  to  tbe  to«rer  of  London,  for  subscribing  mongo,  Cfaitonga,  and  Piri. 
a  petition  to  ibe  king  against  distributing  and  publishing  Tbe  inhabitants  arc  very  black,  will  shaped,   and  of 

his  declaration  lor  Uberty  of  conscience.*  Soon  after  the  a  mild  temper.  The  men  wear  long  pelticoaCs,  from 
itcvolution  he  was  made  ahnoner  to  King  William  and  the  waist  downwards,  and  have  a  piece  of  cloth  roond 
Queen  Mai^  :  in  1692  he  was  translated  tothe  bishop-  their  waist.  The  woman's  petticoats  are  made  of  straw, 
ric  of  Litcfifield  and  Coventry  ;   and   in  1699,  ^^  ^^^  This  conntry  abounds  with  poultry,  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 

see  of  Worcester,  where   he   sat  till  his   deadi,  which      goats,  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  civet-cats,  and  other 
liappened  in  1717,  the  <)ist  year  of  hts  age.     Dr  Bur-      uiimals  ;  so  that  here  are  great  quantities  of  elephants 
net  gives  him  an  exalted  character,  and  bis  works  are      teeth,  and  fine  furs,  to  be  traded  for. 
highTy  eMteemed.  The   capital  city,   where   the    king   resides,   ealled 

LOACH.     See  Cobitis,  Ichthtoloct  Index.  Loavgo,  and  in  the  language  of  the  negroes,  Soarie,  !» 

LOAD,  vr  Lode,  in  Mitn'tig,  a  word  used  especial-     situated  in  Sonth  Lat.  44  degrees,  a  Icogue  and  a  half 
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jjoanpi    Erom  tbe  seft-cout,  ani  U  dbmtled  *jtd  luiomtA  mth  b»- 

II         nanM,   and  other  tree*.  ,   The  king,  who  residea  in 

,  Log*!-     ft  large  palace  id  the  middlo  of  it,  ban  ibout  1500  coa- 

•         cubioet.     If  any  of  them  ia  surprised  in  adultery,  fibo 

ao'd  her  paramour  are  instantly  conveyed  to  the  top  <^  k 

very  higl)  bill,  whence  they  are  hurled  down  headlong 

£N>m  the  steepest  place. 

£vety  man  marriea  a«  many  wives  bore  as  lie  pleuei, 
who  are  obliged  to  get  their  husbands  a  livelihood,  u 
ia  the  practice  all  along  the  African  coast  iitfaabited  by 
blaclu.  The  women,  therefore,  cultivate  the  land,  low 
and  reap,  while  tbclaKyhiubaodt  loiter  away  their  tinM 
in  idleness. 

The  king's  revenue  consist*  In  elephants  teeth,  cop- 
per, and  a  kind  of  petticoata  made  of  palm-tree  leaves, 
luid  called  Iwcgitt :  he  has  wbek  store~houies  fnll  of 
these  lavogus ;  hot  his  greatest  riches  consist  in  sUves 
of  both  sexes,   - 

'  LOBBY,  in  ArcAiteetvrt,  is  a  mmII  ball  or  waiting- 
room  :  it  it  also  an  entrance  into  a  principsl  apartment, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  spsce  between  that  and  a 
portico  ot  vestibule,  and  the  length  or  dimensions  will 
not  allow  it  to  he  cansideied  as  s  vestibule  or  vi  anti- 
room.     Sec  AnTICHAMBXK, 

LOBE,  in  Anatomy,  any  flesliy  protahersnt  part,  at 
the  lobes  of  ihe  lungs,  the  lobi'S  of  the  eui.  Sec. 

LOBELIA,  Cakdixal-flowu  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
.  belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  ;  and  in  the  OBtuml 
method  ranking  under  the  29th  aider,  Camfotiaeete. 
Se«  BoTAMl  Index. 

LOBETUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hither  Spain : 
liaid  to  have  been  bnilt  by  the  Libjran  Heicules, 
(Pliny),  How  Albaraxin,  a  town  of  Arnigon  an  the 
confines  of  New  Castile,  on  the  river  Gnadakvir.  E. 
Long.  2,  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

LOBO,  JXKOU£,  a  Jesuit  missionBry,  was  bom  at 
Lisbon  in  the  year  1593.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  society  at  16  years  of  age,  and  in  1622  went  ont 
as  a  missionary  to  the  East  Indies.  He  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Mozambique,  after  making  some  stay  at  Goa } 
and  afterwards  penetrated  into  Abysaioia,  where  hia 
y.eai  and  resolution  brougbt  on  bim  the  hatred  of  the 
monks,  from  ivhich  he  incurred  mnch  danger  and  suf- 
fering. As  he  rctamed  to  Portugal  be  was  shipwreck- 
xA  OB  the  coast  of  Xatal,  where  seven  months  were 
Kpsnt  in  constructing  shallops  to  bring  them  away. 
One  of  them  tbundered,  but  that  in  wiiieb  Father  Lobo 
sailed  arrived  safe  at  Ansola.  After  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures he  arrived  at  Lisbon ',  and  he  employed  hin»- 
sclf  in  the  cause  of  the  Ethiopian  mission  both  at  &la- 
drid  and  Rome.  He  took  a  second  voyage  to  the  In- 
die(=,  where  be  was  made  rector  of  the  hottse  at  Goa. 
He  returned  to  Liiiban  in  1658,  and  was  chosen  rector 
of  the  calleoe  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  1678,  at 
the  age  of  84, 

Lobo  wrote  an  historical  account  of  Abyminia  in  Hie 
Portngnese  language,  which  contains  infoimation  both 
carious  and  valuable.  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
the  Bbb£  le  Grand  in  410,  in  1738;  and  the  earliest 
production  of  Or  Samuel  Johnson  was  an  abridged  vetv 
sion  of  this  work. 

LOBSTEK,  a  species  of  cancer.  See  Cas'cer,  En- 
TOUDLDCY  Indtx. 

LOCAL,  in  Law,  loitiething  fixed  to  the  freehold, 
or  tied  to  a  certain  place ;  thus,  real  actions  are  local, 
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since  they  must  be  bnn^t  in  the  country 

tic ;   and  local  customs  are   those  peculiar  10  oertata 

couatris*  and  places.  , 

Local  iUdinme;  those  destined  to  act  iqton  fu- 
ticalw  parts  ;  as  fomentations,  epitbetni,  vesicatories, 
&c. 

LDCABNO,  «  town  of  SwisteHsBd,  capital  of  m. 
bailiwick  of  the,  tame  naaw,  seated  ix  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  Haggioie,  near  the  river  Hagia.  It  car- 
riea  on  a  great  trade ;  and  the  country  iUkmimU  in 
pastures,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  contains  ijoo  inhabi- 
tants,    E.  Long.  8.  41.  N.  Lat.  46.  6. 

LOCHABEJI,  a  district  of  the  shire  oflnvetaeaain 
Scotland.  It  is  bounded  by  Moydart  on  the  west, 
Glengary  on  the  nwth,  Badenoch  on  the  east,  and 
Lorn  oa  the  touth.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  lake 
or  loch  Aber  ;  and  extends  about  20  miles  froai  east  to 
west,  and  30  from  north  to  south.  The  conotry  is 
barren,  bleak,  mountainons,  and  ragged.  Near  lb« 
moutb  of  the  river  Aber,  in  the  centre  between  the  West 
and  Nortb  Hi^lands,  stands  Fort  William,^  with  the 
town  of  Uarybnrgh,  bnilt  upsn  a  aavigaUe  arm  of  tbs 
Bea,nntfarfn)mthefootofPf-ffniA  The  town,  designed 
•sasotleryfor  the  garrison,  was  erected  into  a  borough  ( 
and  the  fort  itself  was  desired  as  a  check  open  some  of 
the  clans,  who  had  been  guilty  of  depredatioos  and  other 
irregularities.  Lochaber  is  inbaluted  mostly  by  tha 
MacdOnalds,  Camerona,  and  Mackintoshes,  lae  cattle 
of  Macdon^d  of  Glengary,  in  this  district,  was  bnrat 
to  tbe  gronnd  in  the  yrar  171  j,  in  roascqoenee  of  his 
declaring  for  the  I*rctender,  lie  elegant  house  and 
gardens  belonging  to  Cameron  of  I<ochiel  underwent 
the  same  fate,  for  the  same  reason,  in  tbe  year  1746. 

LOCHIA,  in  Midwifiryt  a  flux  fiwn  (he  uteroa 
conset|ucnt  to  delivery.     See  Midwifhrt. 

LOCK,  a  well-known  instnaKnt  used  for  fitstenisg 
doors,  chests,  Sec  generally  opened  by  a  key. 

The  lock  is  reckoned  the  masterpiece  in  antitbery  ; 
a  great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy  bemg  required  in  con- 
triving and  varying  the  warda,  spring*,  bolls,  &c.  and 
adjuRting  them  to  the  places  wbcre  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  to 'the  various  occasions  of  using  then. 

From  the  varions  stmcture  of  locks,  accommodated 
to  their  diflerent  intentions,  they  acquire  various 
nanies.  Those  placed  on  outer  doers  are  calleii  Mock' 
ioclcM;  those  on  chaisbcr  dooit,  fpHt/g-hrks ;  those  on 
trunks,  tnmk-lockt,  ptid-kxki,  &c. 

Of  these  tbe  spring-lmk  is  the  most  considerable, 
both  for  its  frequency  end  the  curiosity  of  its  structure. 
Its  principal  parts  are,  the  main-plate,  the  cover-plate, 
and  the  pin-hole :  to  the  main-plale  belong  tbe  key- 
hole, top-hook,  cross-words,  boh-toe  or  bolt-knab, 
drawback -spring  tumbler,  pin  of  die  tumbler,  and  the 
staples  ■,  to  the  cover-plate  belong  the  pin,  main-ward, 
cross-ward,  Btep>ward  or  dsp>ward  ;  to  tbe  ]itn-boI« 
belong  the  hook-fvard,  main  cross-wanl,  shank,  the  pot 
or  bread,  bow- ward,  and  hit. 

As  on  the  proper  constniclion  cf  locks  the  security 
of  tbe  most  valuable  kinds  of  property,  almost  entirely 
depends,  and  as  numberless  devices  are  continually 
fallen  upon  to  elude  tho  utmost  efforts  of  mechanical 
invention  in  this  respect,  it  Ibencc  becomes  an  oh)ect 
of  no  small  importance  to  invent  a  lock  which  it  should 
be  impo»a'hie  to  open  except  by  its  pniper  key.  A  trea- 
tise upon  this  luhject  has  been  pnblislicd  by  Mr  Jo- 
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m^  BnmJi ;  who  ■»  eoofidmt  Hmt  h»  tsi  bcMiglit 
•J  dte  matter  to  the  nqoialte  perfectioDr  uid  tb*I  rvctj 
one  xMj  ttat  UBind  of  i\m  ■ccarity  of  hi*  property 
wbn  oMer  tb«  pvtactun  q£  a  l»ck  of  hie  invention- 
He  Wgias  with  obaerfBig,  th«t  the  princ«|tlc  on  mhith 
all  lock*  ittfeai,  u  tbc  aypliCTtJoa  of  »  lever  to  aa  io- 
tcrior  Ik^  by  mbu*  of  «  caiw BJcatino  frtun  with- 
out; ao  tliat,  hy  tnpum  of  tfaa  latter,  the  lever  mats 
upon  the  bak,  ud  dwrea  k  in  twik  »  npaoner  u  to 
aeoaie  the  liJ  or  door  from  tmiss  opeiiei  W  aaj  pull 
or  fw4  from  without.  The  locaritj  «f  lock*  is  ge> 
nenl  thrreiare  dopcada  od  tbo  avmber  of  ipipedinwDtf 
we  can  ialerpow  betwixt  tke  levor  (the  itrf)  »nd  tfaf 
bah  wUdi  aocora  the  doer;  and  these  in^imeDt* 
■R  well  luMwa  bf  tbe  namo  of  tnorA,  the 

ifwhkhaleae  an  mpowdtod       „  .-,„--.- 

1  loek  (torn  a  btd  one>    If  tbeae  warda,  however.     tumUer*  dian  what  it  jtMt  tuff  ciaiit  to  diaenpige  then 


plicatipB  therefore  of  any  foee  to  Ac  tnn^kr,  «hid>  X«ft. 
H  niprrior  to  tba  ftrce  of  tbe  sirioK,  will  mhw  It  to  '^■»'—' 
init  iU  hold,  and  act  the  b«lt  at  liberty."  In  the 
comawo  Dwtbod  of  applying  these  ai«chi|iM,  however, 
it  Diatton  nothiag  how  &r  the  twnblor  ii  lifted  «boTe 
the  point  at  which  it  G«ue*  to  contnai  the  bolt ;  but 
it  is  OtlierwiM  m  iboee  of  Mr  faroa's  conitruclioo. 
'Tht  aottoa  «f  his  tvmblen  ii  ciiciimscnbod  by  a  cw- 
taia  BpMo  cot  ja  tjbo  ceatro  of  the  bolt,  of  dimenaioas 
auffipent  only  to  aoiwar  tbo  pur^ioM  intettdrd.  lie 
^oce  IB  nbi<i  tbc  tambler  jno*«s  is  as  oblong  iquate^ 
asd  it  not  only  funutiifd  with  Aidiea  » tfae  uader  aid^ 
iot*  which  the  hooka  «t  the  tunUers  an  fiMced  by  the' 
tf'mg  U  in  Mber  lock*,  but  it  provided  with  cor. 
nspoodeat  Btcbao  on  the  Mbor  aaik,  into  wUdi  the 
atwpowil  to  ditfioguirt  •  Jwoks  am  driven,  jf  any  grealv  fixve  bo  A|fUed  to  the 
If  theaew—'-  "- — n— ^ ■.,.;.?„-.  „a..r_^  ,_  .. .. 


not  in  aa  cicetool  moHMr  pfedndc  the  acceas  of  mH    Asm  the  bolt,    JUaace  it  hecomei  abwlutdy  aecesauf^ 


in  the  makii^  df  a  false  key,  to  comtruct  il  in  sudi  a 
maoaer,  that  it  mmj  nitk  too  greirtest  eKactnew  give 
the  rcf  oiaite  degree  of  picsian;  and  no  itiare. 

Mr  Bramah  ijlon  that  this  is  a  very  gremt  improve- 
Bwnt,  but  objects  diat  it  is  stiU  possible  to  frame  a  Lev 
wfaith  will  open  it  •«  well  as  its  own ;  nor  will  the  ad' 
ditioo  of  an^  mvabcr  of  tumblers  preclude  the  pawihi> 
lity  of  opening  it.  **  By  givJBg  (says  lie)  na  unifiKm 
moliim  to  ibc  tiimhirff  and  presenting  them  with  % 
Cacciaa  be  nmedicd  -mhiiat  the  protection  of  the  belt  Aoe  wUali  euotly  tallfe*  wtth  the  key,  they  Mill  fU- 
at  whoIlT  oooSded  la  _fi^  t^mrit."  TUa  pooitien  »  ftte.  in  a  voiy  gfmt  degna,  <f  the  natnce  of  yinerf 
proocd  by  *  namani,  disit  the  warda,  lot  ihitsn  he  as  vmnhi  and  the  sewrity  of  this  Ipck  a  tbetebv  reuder- 
ntricate  aa  we  plesari  must  aU  be  eKfaeaecd  on  nfiat  is  ed  in  a  proportioqaUo  degree  defective.  "Ant,  «iu< 
saled  the  iit  or  iwA  of  the  key :  and  theaelem  wfa«R  foee  the  Mse  fc«y  to  have  passed  tke  wards,  and  to  ba 
«U  the  vaaitCaas  thsCcasi  be  aapnoaaedawthta  bit  or  web  m  contact  with  the  most  pnomincot  t£  the  tvmblen^ 
Imae  boon  awn  «fa>sagh,  evavy  inececdiag  jedt  must  ha  the  iwipnesaiou,  which  the  dij^test  touch  will  leave  on 
the  eoMteapart  of  bobo  otharf  aad  eaMcqaantly  tlw  th»  key,  will  direct  the  application  of  tbe  file  till 
■■■0  key  whicb  opens  ane  wiU  tufm  dw  other  aJaOi  piiS«ic*t  spoot  ia  pR|»r»d  to  give  it  n  free  paaa^e, 
lUisa«vid«>«finsmthelocksaanaBypnt«pandmw!ers(  The  key  wHlthon  iKarnpoa  a  more  remote  tumbler; 
Msd  wIm^  thoMb  tboy  ahswld  be  made  bi  nsist  the  which  di(E«<^  being  in  like  wanner  got  over,  the 
)«Uo<lt,  are  atdl  liable  to  be  opened  by  tas  tbusaod  iotk  will  be  M  osnly  «lMKd  ^  iJk  &!«  aa  by  the  tim 
«daar  fceT*  besides  that  afposfMtad  to  each  aflhew.     Jiev.'* 

But  thoo^  tbe  variety  of  wards  could  be  augnsealcd  ^is  seeniog^  nsupamble  ebjactioa  to  tbe  pcrfec- 
•wea  ta  infinity,  stifl  ttne  cooU  be  so  ■erairily  ngunst  ^lom  of  loclc-m^U^,  howcvcK,  our  apthor  removei  witlf 
Cilae  keys  ;  for  bs  enary  one  of  the  wavds  mo^  be  «3C<-  the  g^atest  aaae  imaginaUs  liy  c«iui(%  tbe  tiunblepi 
pmiiiiil  aw  tbe  web  of  die  key,  if  nnotber  key  wtth  a  wbteh  pmjeBt  nnoqtMUf  to  fi>es«Bt  a  pla^^  aiKiaoe  : 
wwb  ^aile  plain  bo  made  to  fit  tbe  key.^le  ciM^y,  *boM«  tbey  srauld  re^wre  a  aeporatc  ud  noi 
e  oidy  to  coKr  it  oner  with  aame  cntaaring  aniir 


other  insfanawiewts  hcaUfo  the  proper  key,  it  is  atifl 
foaaible  for  a  wocbsMic  cf  c^iml  akill  wi^  the  Jo«k' 
maker  ta  open  it  wilbont  the  key,  and  thus  to  eipd* 
Ibe  labaur  of  tbe  otter. 

**  Looka  (aaya  our  author)  have  been  «aaaliM*ed| 
and  are  at  present  much  used  and  held  in  great  esteem, 
Amn  wbicb  (be  ^kjMk  is  exdndcd:  bat  tlw  odmis- 
aioo  of  Eslse  keys  is  an  impeifection  for  wUcb  no  locL- 
'  a  conective ;  laar  can  this  imper- 


AtMSae  wpoa  avhichtbe  waiidt  may  wiakc 
after  wbicb,  it  isenif  to-ontaat  tbe  web  m  a  pnper 
anaoar  for  availing  tbcB.  wboi  ibelock  will  be  aa 
tasdv  WMi  by  tbe  Uw  ae  by  the  tnw  key. 

Tbe  test  parson,  acoarding  to  oar  author,  who  had 
may  daim  to  mcait  in  tbe  bmnob  of  lodL-mi^ng,  is 
Mr  Saimi ;  wbaae  1^  ba  aokawwledgea  U  be  by  far 


bon  to  diaewfllfie  tbe«(  ofcMaeqnence  op  diatiact  wn> 

I  oonU  be  aiado  bj'  Ibem  t^a  tbe 
of  the  iseb  that  imhU  fpve  «ny  iden  of  ti 


d  aocqoal  av* 

op  diatiact  irn* 

n  v^a  tbe  plan*  suffice 


befano :  tbo^  be  alSI  aonaidem  at  aa  mifit  £ir  gi 
whicb  ia  to  be  arided  icr. 
1   tba   proper 
*'Xbme<.., 
we-bmidwfgB^fkibf'wfai^  tbe  bok  ia  Mfinasl, 
■sspoUiwala  «)tioo«siB«tapaatiweatmion,aadsieBd«>- 
«dMnwoaabk  laiaet  at  Jiberty  hythe  key.     Om:  df 
Aese  inatruments  is  commonly  introduced  into  all  lodos 
tfaatvoof  nay  we  ar  vMbie:  it  ia  lodged  bebind  tbc 
bak,mBdia||Di«vwrilby#iVnBg  oafaiah  sicta  upao  fbe 
tfumUer  as  the  tumbler  ncU  open  the  bolt :  The  ap- 
y«L.XILPartI. 


sgard  to  one  aaother,  and  tbe  conatroMian  of  « 
&lae  key  wwold  be  lUtogetber  impoasiUe. 

But  tbatmb  the  foiiacipaj  difficolly  iril)i  ngsrd  to 

Mr  Saroa's  lock  be  low  ovcaooioc,  otbers  still  occur, 

viz.  the  difficulty  of  W^iiv  Inclw  nvlucb  we  ctmstnict* 

ed  with  twablfw  wfiiciantly  •diimble.     Hk  tumbleai 

Ihomasiiya,  he   ohscma,  «iHUt  be  but  sligbtly  made ; 

w  arided  icr.     Hm     aod  baang  CKpahld'tD  pw^atoal  frictiaD  by  tbe  key  anH 

ipar  appUcatson  ef    thear  own  toapnr  anotion,  th^iDiBst,sM«  Jacay^  w4 

(anys  MrBiaaaab)     tba   keyo  of  Mr  Safiao^a  Jooka,  be  a^  obaervos,  are 

mnch  less  durable  tlwo  (base  «f  any  «tber  bcks  bd 

With  r^ard  to  Ibe  locb  wbicb  Mr  Bnunah  pre- 
onnts  to  tbe  fwblie  as  absoItUrly  puject,  he  infonu 
a^  th*t  tbe  idea  af  nsaafcurting  it  was  first  su^^p^led 
fay  the  alnnniog  iwrcaaeof  bpuse  nobbwin,  which  nu^ 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  perpetnitcd  in  a  great 
H  jncasure 
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.  jjoJit  meuure  by  ptT&iioaa  scrvana,  or  actompliBhed  by  tbeir 
*  'V  ■I'tOBoivance.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  locks  which 
migfit  excltule  ordinarj  bousebrenken  coald  be  no  se^ 
'cnitty  against  faitblcM  servantfl,  nho  hating  constant 
access  to  the  lockH,  might  easily  get  false  krys  bbri- 
catcd  at  thetr  leisure.  In  consiilfring  the  nubject,  our 
author  iTBH  cooviDceil,  tbat  his  hope  of  success  ie- 
ffeaded  entirely  upon  his  using  means  aq  dissimilar  as 
possible  to  those  by  vhicb  the  old  locks  were  con- 
structed -,  aa  tbese,  however  varied,  had  been  found 
insufScient  for  the  purpose.  *'  As  nothing  (says  he) 
can  be  more  opposite  in  principle  to  Jixeil  tvardf  than 
a  lock  nhich  derives  its  properties  from  the  tmtlvtn  of 
alt  its  parts,  I  determiaed  tbat  tbe  construction  of  such 
a  lock  should  be  the  'subject  of  my  expetiment."  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  experiment  he  had  the  satis&i!- 
tion  to  find,  that  the  least  perfect  of  all  bis  models 
fiilly  ascertained  the  tmth  and  certainty  of  his  prin- 
riple.  The  exclusion  of  wards  made  it  necessary  to  cat 
off  all  conmiunieation  between  thr  key  and  tbe  bolt ; 
as  tbe  same  passa^,  nhldi  (in  a  lock  n'm/f/y  f:onfltruct- 
ed)  nould  admit  the  key,  migbt  ?■▼*!  admission  like- 
wise to  odier  instruments..!  Tbe  office,  therefore,  which 
in  other  locks  is  perfoimfed  by  the  extreme  point  of 
the  key,  is  bcre  assigned  (o  a  lever,  wfalcl)  cannot  ap- 
proach the  bolt  till  every  pkrt  of  the  lock  has  under- 
gone a  change  of  position.  The  necessity  of  this  change 
to  the  purposes  of  the  lock,  and  the  absolute  impoBsi- 
hility  of  effecting  it  otherwise  than  with  die  proper 
key,  are  the  points  to  be  asoertained  j  and  tlu*  our 
author  does  ia  tbe  following  manner. 
Plate  -^ig-  '■  shows  Mr  Branlah's  first  attempt  to   con- 

CCX.CVI.  struct  a  lock  t>pon  Ibis  principle :  which,  to  his  >ui^ 
prise,  turned  out  complete  and  perfect.  A  represents 
a  common  axis  on  which  the  six  levers,  crossing  the 
face  of  tbe  loek,  are  united  as  on  a  joint.  Each  of 
these  rests  npon  a  separate  spring  sufEciently  strong  to 
bear-its  weight ;  or,  if  depressea  by  a  superior  force, 
to  restore  it  to  its  proper  position  when  that  force  is 
removed.  B  represents  a  frame  through  which  the 
kvers  pass  by  separate  grooves,  exactly  fitted  to  tbeir 
width,  but  of  soffieient  depth  to  allow  them  a  free 
motion  in  a  perpendieulw  directioa.  The  part  which 
projects  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint  A,  and  is 
iiiserted  in  the  boll  C,  it  a  lever  to  iriHch  two  offices 
are  assigned  ;  one  to  keep  the  Mt  in  a  fixed  position, 
in  the  absence  of  the  key ;  the  other,  to  give  it  its 
proper  motion  upon  the  application  of  the-  key.  D  is 
a  circular  platform  turning  upo«  a  centre.  Oi>  this 
the  joint  or  carriage  of  the  levers,  and  the  sjvings  on 
which  tbey  rest,  are  fixed  j  and  the  metim  of  the  plat- 
form impels  die  bolt,  in  either  direction,  by  means  of 
die  lever  which  is  projected  from  the  joint  A.  Tbe 
inviolable  restraint  upon  tbii  loek,  by  iriiich  means  it 
is  subjected  only  to  ttie  action  of  tbe  k^,  is  lo^^  in 
dte  part  £,  which  is  a  thin  ^te,  bearing  ateach  ex- 
treniky  on  a  block,  and  having  of  ooorw  a  vacant  space 
beneath,  equal  in  height  to  the  thickness  of  the  blodu 
'on  which  it  rests.  By  thia  plate  Uw  mation  of  the 
nachine  is  checked  or  guided  in  the  following  manner; 
Oir  the  edn  of  the  plate  which  faces  the  movement 
lhei«  are  six  notdies  which  receive  the  ends  of  tbe 
levers  projecting  beyond  tbe  frame  B  ;  and  while  they 
an  Gonfined.  iu  thii  manner  tk«  motion  of  tbe  loiichine 
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d  BO  totally  Mispended  as  to  de^  every  power  (tf  ttrt  to     x^h. 


To  understand  io  what  manner  the  proper  key  of 
tliis  lock  overcomes  tbese  obstacles,  it  must  be  obsKrv- 
ed,  tbat  each  lever  has  a  natch  an  ils  extremity,  and 
that  those  notches  are  disposed  as  inrgularly  as  pos- 
sible. To  give  tbe  machine  a  capacity  u  motion,  these 
notches  must  be  brought  parallel  to  each  othei",  and 
hy  a  distinct  but  unequal  pressure  upon  the  levers,  be 
fanned  into  a  groove  in  a  direct  line  with  the  edge  of 
the  plate  E,  wbicb  tbe  notches  are  exactly  fittA  to 
receive.  The  least  motion  of  the  machine,  while  the 
levers  are  in  this  position,  will  introduce  the  edge  of  the 
plate  into  tbe  groove ;  which,  controuling  tbe  power 
of  the  springs,  will  give  liberty  to  the  levers  to  move  in 
a  horizontal  direction  as  far  as  the  space  between  the 
blocks  which  support  the  plate  £  will  admit,  and 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  machine  a  power  of  act- 
ing on  tbe  bolt.  The  imposaibility  of  thus  bringing 
the  notches  on  tbe  points  of  the  levers,  into  a  dirvtA 
tine,  so  as  to  tally  with  the  edge  of  tbe  plate  E  by  any 
other  means  than  the  motion  and  irapalse  of  the  keji^ 
is  that  which  ccsistitntes  the  principal  excellency  of  this, 
lock. 

The  key  (fig.  2.)  exhibits  six  different  snr&ces,. 
against  whieb  the  levers  are  progrcsiiivety  admitted  in 
tbe  operation  of  opening  the  look :  tbe  irreguUrity  of 
these  surfaces  shows  the  unequal  ud  distinct  di^ree  of 
pressure  which  each  lever  reqiiirea  to  bring  them  to 
their  proper  hearings,  in  order  to  put  tbe  machioe  in 
motim.  Hence  it  appears,  that  nnlen  the  variona 
heights  of  tbe  surfaces  expressed  va  the  bit  of  tbe  key 
are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  several  distances  nece^ 
sary  to  bring  the  notches  into  a  straight  line  with  each ' 
other,  tbey  must  remain  immoveable  ;  "  and  (says  onr 
author)  as  one  stroke  of  a  file  is  sufficient  to  cause 
such  a  disproportion  as  will  prove  an  insurmountafalk 
impediment  to  their  modon,  I  may  safely  assert,  thai 
it  is  not  in  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  instrument, 
by  which  a  lock,  conatructed  upon  this  principle,  can 
be  opened," 

On  this  principle  it  would  even  he  a  matter  of  gnat 
difficulty  iat  any  workman,  however  skilful,  to  constroct 
a  key  for  the  lock  when  open  to  his  inspection  :  "  iot 
the  leven  being  raised,  by  tbe  subjacent  springs,  to  an. 
oqaal  height  in  the  frame  B,  present  a  piane  snr&ce  ; 
and  consequently  convey  no  direction  that  can  be  idf 
aay  use  in-  fosmiog  a  tally  to  the  irrtgular  sur&cc  which 
th^  Resent  when  acting  in  subjection  to  tbe  key^ 
Unless  therefore  we  can  oontrive  a  method  to  bring 
tbe  notches  on  the  points  of  the  levers  in  a  direct  line 
with  each  other,  and  to  retain  them  in  that  position 
till  an  exact  impression  of  the  irregular  sur&ce,  which 
tbe  levers  will  then  exhibit, can  be  taken;  tbe  workman 
will  be  unable  to  fit  a  key  to  tbe  lock,  or  to  move  the 
boh.  Tbia  poaess  must  be  rendwed  extremely  trao* 
blesome  by  means  of  the  springs ;  and  if  such  diffi- 
culties  occnr,  even  when  the  lock  is  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  a  skilful  workman,:  much  laan  must  we 
suppose  it'out  of  the  power  of  mie  who  has  not  access 
to  tbe  internal  parts  to  make  a  &lse  key  to  a  lock  of 
this  kind. 

These  difficulties  render  it  necessary  in  m^ing  lodca 
of  this  kind  not  tg  fit  tbe  key  to  tbe  lock,  as  is  uauat 
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u  6tber  locks,  but  to' fit  the  lock  to  the  key. 
■^  tliia  kind  of  lock,  therefore,  the  key  most  be  nmde  &i:«t ; 
anil  the  inequalitiei  upon  the  muface  o{  the  bit  work- 
ed M  chRDCe  or  fiuic;  may  direct,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  lock.  Tbe  key  being  thui  completed, 
and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  leven,  will,  by  a  gen- 
tle pressure,  force  them  to  unequal  dist&nces  from  their 
common  station  in  the  frame  B,  and  sink  their  point; 
to  unequal  depths  into  the  space  beneath  tbe  plate  £. 
While  the  levers  are  in  this  position,  the  edge  of  the 
plate  E  will  morii  the  precise  point  at  which  the  notch 
on  each  lover  miut  be  expressed.  The  notcJiea  being 
cut  by  this  direction,  the  irregularity  which  appears 
when  tbe  levers  resume  their  station  in  the  frame  B, 
■nd  the  inequality  of  the  recesses  on  the  bit  of  the 
key,  will  appear  as  »  seal  and  its  corresponding  im- 
pression. 

The  following  is  a  lock  contrived  upon  the  same 
principle,  bat  more  curious  ;  and,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, OMve  extetuively  useful,  f^g.  3.  represents  a 
circular  hUtok  of  metal  divided  fmn  the  centre  into 
eight  compartments,  each  contuoinga  cell  which  forms 
a  passage  throu^  the  block,  as  is  re[HeseBted  by  the 
smalt  circles  described  on  tbe  flat  soriace  A.  In  each 
•f  these  cells  two  grooves  are  cat  at  opposite  points, 
which  open  a  communication  with  the  centre  at  one 
pmnt,  and  with  tbe  spherical  surface  of  the  block  or 
barrel  at  the  other.  The  small  circlr,  which  marks 
the  centre  of  the  flat  surface  A,  is  the  key-hole,  which 
likewise  forms  a  passage  through  the  barrel  in  a  parallel 
line  with  tbe  cells  which  surround  it.  This  figure  re- 
presents the  frwne  in  which  tbe  active  parts  of  the  lock 
are  depoaited. 

Fig.  4.  shows  a  spiral  spring  lodged  in  tbe  bottom 
of  each  cell,  and  occnpying  one  half  of  the  space,  the 
Other  being  filled  with  a  slider  resting  upon  the  spring, 
and  represented  by.  fig.  5.  the  office  of  these  eiidm  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  tbat  of  the  levers  in  the  lock 
alKMy  described.  Thus,  when  lodged  in  their  respec- 
tive cells,  they  are  sustained,  like  the  levers,  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  springs  upon  which  they  rest,  till  a  su- 
perior power  be  applied  ;  and  they  are  again  restored 
to   tticir  stations   by  the   reaction  of  the  springs  when 
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Its  interior  end  is  caped  with  a  plate,  whidl  unites 
its  compartments,  and  confines  the  springs  snd  sliders  - 
within  the  ceUs  to  whi<^  they  belong.  From  that  plate 
proceeds  the  point  A,  tvhicU  represents  the  level  by 
which  the  holt  is  projected  or  withdratvn,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  machine  peifocms  its  re- 
volution. 

Fig.  8.  shows  the  flat  surface  of  a  tbin  plate,  corre- 
sponding in  its  office  with  the  part  C  (f  tbe  fanner 
lock.  The  space  cut  in  its  centre  is  exactly  fitted  to 
the  B^ericol  surface  of  the  barrel ;  tbe  circle  describing 
its  circumference,  and  the  notches  cut  on  its  edge  co- 
inciding with  the  projections  of  tbe  sliders.  The  barrel, 
when  encircled  with  this  plate  at  the  middle  of  its  sphe- 
rical surface,  has  its  motion  totally  suspended  till  the 
notches  on  the  projections  of  tbe  sliders  are  forced,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  key,  into  a  line  with  each  other :  a 
groove  being  thus  formed  on  tbe  spherical  surface  of  the 
barrel  parallel  to,  and  coinciding  with,  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  the  machine  is  at  liberty  to  perform  a  revdntioa 
in  any  direction,  but  returns  to  its  confined  state  when 
i\te  key  is  withdrawn. 

The  parts  of  the  movement  being  thus  united,  tbe 
interior  end  of  the  barrel  is  deposited  in  a  bed  tepre- 
sented  fig.  9.  To  this  it  is  fastened  at  tbe  anglea  of 
the  date  represented  fig.  8.  by  which  the  barrel  is  en- 
circled. The  sution  of  tbe  bolt  is  at  A }  the  lever 
which  acta  upon  it  being  projected  on  the  other  side. 
Fig.  >a  is  a  cap  or  mask  which  covers  tbe  iace  of  the 
movement,  and  completes  the  hick. 

On  this  lock  our  anthot  observes,  that  it  is  excellent 
for  street  doors :  "  For  no  method  of  robbery  (says  he) 
is  more  pimctised,  than  gaining  admittance  into  bouses 
by  those  keys,  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  old  iron  shops  to  fit  almost  any  lock  in 
use.  Such  robberies  are  generally  ooinmitted  where 
tbo  servants  >re  allowed  to  take  the  key  with  them 
when  sent  on  errands,  it  being  im{iTacUcable  while  the 
key  is  fixed  in  the  IqRk.  The  variatloBs,  by  wbi(4 
the  prodvction  of  corresponding  keys  is  avoided,  have 
two  sources ;  the  one  arising  from  the  changes  that  may 
be  made  in  the  dinpositian  c^  tbe  levers ;  tbe  othe^c  from 
the  number  of  points  contained  on  the  projected,  snr- 


ighc  is  removed.     The' side  B  of  each  tJider  is     face  of  each  lever^  by  which  the  position  of  its  notch 
projected  beyond  tbe  circular  surbce,  as  represented      may,  in  tbe  smallest -oegree,  be  varied. 


fig.  6.  in  a  manner  simibtr  to  the  projection  of  tbe  le- 
vers in  the  former  lock  beyond  the  cnrved  frame  in 
which  they  move.  The  point  C  is  projected  through 
,  the  interior  groove  into  the  space  which  forms  the-ceo- 
tre  or  key-hole,  expressed  on  the  flat  snrface  A. 

Fig.  7.  represents  tbe  key.  When  this  is  applied, 
it  must  of  course -enconii tor  these  interior  projections  ; 
and  when  pressed  forward,  the  indented  space  on  its 
point  being  unequal,  will  force  the  sliders  to  uneqoal 
distances  fivm  their  bearers  j  bringbg  the  notches  ex- 
pressed on  their  exterior  projections  in  a  direct  line  with 
each  other,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  Which  the 
•ffiKt  is  produced  upon  the  levers  in  the  former  lock. 
When  the  key  is  withdrawn,  and  die  sliders  resume  (heir 
stations  by  the  pressure  of  the  sprinn,  the  disposition 
•f  the  notches  must  be  irregular  in  Uk  same  proportion 
that  the  indentations  on  the  point  of  the  key  are  un- 
equal i  and  they  must  necessarily  fall  again  into  a 
-etrai^t  line  when  -acted  npon  by  tbe  key. 
'  Fig.  6.  shown  tbe  bacxel  c«apletely  fitted  for  action. 


The  variations  produoeable  in  the  dispositions  of 
six  figures  only,  are  720.:  these,  beii^  progressively 
multiplied  by  additional  figures,  will  increase  by  asto- 
nishing Agrees ;  and  eventually  show,  that  a  lock  con- 
tniningtwelve  levers  mil  admit  of  479,001,500  changes; 
whicl),  with  the  addition  of  another  lever,  will  increase 
to  ^,327,010,800.  These  boing  again  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  changes  wbich  the  projeoted  surface  of 
the  levers  will  admit  in  the  disposition  of  ihe  notcfaea, 
their  amount  will  exceed  numeration,  and  may  there, 
fore  be  properiy  said  to  be  infinite.  The  slightest  in* 
spection  will  at  once  show,  that  their  construction  pre- 
eludes  all  possibility  of  obtainiog  an  impressioB  of  their 
internal  parts,  which  is  necessary  for  the  fabrication  of 
a. false  key;  for  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  positions 
into  which  the  levers  are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  tbe 
key  in  opening  the  lock,  «an  no  more  be  ascert^ned 
wlien  the  key  is  withdrawn,  than  tibo  seal  can  be  co- 
]Med  from  its  impression  on  a  fiuid,  or  the  coarse  of  a 
■hip  be  discovered  by  tracing  it  on  Ihe  surface  of  tbe 
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KAck,  waves.  tTut  inviolable  secnrlt^  i»mrt  tW  only  nccl- 
^  Xaefc*.  lence  titey  powm* ;  tlw  sim^Kity  vt  thf'a  {wiBciple 
^'  •  ' gi»e»  lieiB  tikenise  »  great  tdvactage  oiet  leeks  that 
are  mere  cemplieated,  in  pemt  of  daration  ;  for  dieir 
enrntnl  parts  bebg  mbject  to  no  friction,  nor  expMei 
te  aar  pomible  nccident  from  without,  they  inll  be 
leaa  aSecUd  by  u*e,  and  less  liable  to  stand  in  need  af 

Lock,  or  i^cir,  in  iolwid  navigations,  tba  vOMnl 
intme  fiir  all  tbone  works  of  wood  or  stone  aiadeilo  con- 
fine and  raise  the  water  of  a  river;  the  banks  also  which 
iu«  mode  to  divert  the  Cfntrsc  of  a  river,  are  called  by 
tWae  names  in  some  places.  But  the  term  bck  is  nnre 
particularly  appropriated  to  express  a  kind  of  c«ikI  en- 
rfoacd  between  two  gates ;  the  Dpper  called  by  work- 
mm  the  alnice  gate,  and  the  lower  called  the  Sood  gate. 
These  serve  in  artificial  navlKation«  to  confine  the  wa- 
ter,  and  render  the  puMge  of  beats  easy  tn  pMsing  up 
and  (Town  the  streass.      See  Canal. 

lX>CKE,  JoHlT,  u  eminent  English  philen^er 
and  writer  in  the  I»tt«  end  of  the  171b  ceBtnry,  waa 
son  of  Mr  John  Locke  of  Peosferd  in  SoinerMtshire, 
and  bom  at  Wrington,  oewr  Bnstri,  in  1631.  He 
was  sent  to  ChriBt-ehnrch  in  Oxford  1  but  was  highly 
dissUiafied  with  the  eemmen  course  ef  studies  tben  pur- 
siied  in  the  oBiversity,  where  nothing  was  taught  bnl 
the'AriatotebMi  phitosophy ;  and  had  a  great  aversion  to 
the  dilute*  of  the  schools  then  in  nse.  The  first  books 
wkicb  gave  him  a  relish  fi>r  phiteaophy  were  th«  writ- 
ings or  Des  Cartes  ;  for  tfaoagfa  be  did  net  always 
approve  of  hss  nettons,  jet  he  tbenght  be  wrote  With 
great  penpicmty.  He  ap|rfied  himself  with  vigovr 
to  hia  siudiee,  pttrtieularly  to  physio,  in  which  bo 
gained  a  eonsideraMe  knotrledge,  though  he  never 
practised  il.  In  1664,  he  went  to  Cormany  as  se- 
,  oretary  to  8w  Wiltiam  Swan,  ewey  from  the  Eng- 

liMLCourt  (o  the  elector  of  K-andenborg  and  some  otlwr 
German  ^rinceA  la  less  than  a  year,  be  retnned  to 
KnglMid  i  where,  Hnong  other  srndiee,  be  applied 
HinMolf  to  that  of  iMtnmt  philoeaphy,  as  appmrs  from 
a.regiitteroftbe  ehaagcs  of  the  air,  which  he  kept  at 
Oiibnl  from  Jme  34.  1660,  to  March  38.  1667. 
latere  be  became  M^UHnted  with  the  lord  Athly, 
■Avrwanls  eari  of  SkftAeahnry,  who  mtMHtueed  him  in- 
tp  tlv  coaveisatioa  of  some  of  the  moot  crmDeat  per- 
0M»  of  tboC  time.  In  1670,  b«  began  to  form  the 
plMi  of  hit  Etsay  on  Hwnan  Undctstaadiag }  bnt  bis 
oa^ymeaM  andavoeationH  pravcBted  him  from  fiaisb- 
ing  it  then.  Abont  this  time  h«  became  a  m«ad>er  of 
tte  Bttyal  Society.  In  167a,  bis  palm,  now  earl  of 
imtMmry,  and  lord  chancellar  of  Engbuid,  aj^nt- 
«d  bin»  Mcretury  of  the  prrstDtulions,  whktt  placa 
le  beMliH  the  eotl  resigned  Ae  ffreal  a«J.  In  1673, 
he  waa  made  secretary  to  a  comnMsoIoB  of  tndc,  wortfa 
fOd.  a-*ear ;  but  that  Mmmission  was  dissolved  va 
1674.  *^  <"*''  °f  Shaf^bnry  bsing  festofwd  to  fa~ 
voar,  and  made  pretijcal  ef  the  counril  iu  1^70,  ami 
fcr  M(  Locke  to  I«^doa ;  bat  that  nobleman  did  not 
•ontinue  hmg  in  hi*  post,  hoitra;  seal  pisoner  bo  tba 
Tbwer-,  and  afUi  l^dtschuge  retired  to  Ksiland  i» 
I&B2. 

Idr  Xiocke  fotteiied  his  patron  thither.  He  bad  net 
been  atseat  from  Eaglaad  a  year,  when  be  was  ac* 
ouBcd  at  ceart  of  having  written  eertain  tracio  agiunet 
^  govemiaeat,  wibch  nete  allcxwar^  AscoaMcA  to  ba 


written  liy  another  person )  and  in  KoiwaWr  1(14,     i^|,e 
he  was  deprived   of  bis    place  of  student  la  Christ.         |^ 
cbnrcb.     In  1685,  the  English  envoy  at  the   Hagne     IjkU. 
demanded  him  and  83  other  poesoM  lo  ■  be  delivered  up  '  "    »  "^ 
by  the  states  genera) :  upon  which  be  lay  concealed 
tdl  the  year  following )  ami  dnring  this  tiaw  formed 
a  weekly  aflsembly  with  Mr  Limbercb,  Mr  Le  Clerc,    - 
and  other  learned  nwe  at  Amsterdam.     In   1 689  be 
returned  to  Englmid  m  the  fieet  which  conveyed  the 
priaccas  of  Orai^]  and  endearenred  to  procure  bet 
restoration   to  his  place  ef  stndent  ^  Cbrist-chureb, 
that  it  might  appear  from  thence  that  bo  bad  been  an- 
jnstlj  deprived  of  it :  bat  when  be  foaad  the  college 
would  admit  him  only  as  a  super nmuerary  student,  ho 
desisted  from  his  claim. 

Being  esteemed  a  sufferer  for  revelatieD  principlco, 
he  might  easily  have  obtained  a  more  profitable  pint ; 
bat  he  coaUnied  hiimelf  with  that  of  commimioner  of 
apfoala;  worth  aool.  a-year,  which  was  prscnrtd  for 
bim  by  the  lord  Mordsunt ;  nod  ahoat  tlm  sbmm  lime 
be  was  oferod  an  appointmeat  iri  a  di^omatic  charac- 
ter, bat  the  iaArm  Mate  of  hit  health  prevented  biaa 
from  accepting  it.  He  weal  afterwards  to  reside  witb 
Sit  Francis  Has4aw  and  bis  kdy,  at  Qatee  in  Essea^ 
aboM  35  miles  from  London,  iffwre  be  spent  most  of 
Us  time  daring  the  nst  of  bis  lifc.  In  Ais  agrewbla 
situation  ho  enjojed  that  health  and  vigoar  which  en- 
abled him  to  exert  bis  tatonis  in  writiH  ao  palitieal  >ab- 
jecls>  Hemx  be  appears  in  defsaee  at  the  revotation  in- 
MM  paeco }  and  caaHdcriH  tha  graat  aatimml  cesKem. 
at  that  tiaw,  tlm  ill  slate  ofthe  tilaaff  eoin,  and  proposing- 
fer  ft,  in  others.  Heaee  be  was  made  a  caa»- 
of  trade  and  idantations  in  1695,  which  ei»> 
gaged  him  in  the  ianaediate  bnmaiss  of  the  state  ;  and 
with  legaid  la  tlm  chorcb,  W  paUisbed  a  treatise  tba 
same  year,  to  promote  the  ocbeme  mhkh  King  WiHian 
had  macb  at  heart,  «f  a  eomprriiension  with  tbc  dis^ 
seatcrt.  This,  however,  drew  bim  into  uat  contro- 
versy }  which  was  scarcely  eaded,  whoa  be  entered  into 
another  in  defonce  of  hm  eseay,  which  be  heid  till  t€$fii 
mtea  after  which  tba  aMhma,  bis  caaatitMiooal  di<mt^ 
dcr,  iaa«Bsiag  with  has  years,  begaa  t«  sabdoc  bim  t 
mid  be  hecaam  §•  inirm,  that  in  1700  he  cesigned  bis 
«at  at  die  board  of  trade,  hecaam  ba  codd  no  longer 
bear  the  air  of  Loadsa  ssffirient  for  a  regakr  attend* 
ancc  Dpon  it.  AAcr  this  resignatiasi  he  coatiaaed  al- 
together  at  ttites  ;  in  which  retiremsnt  Lo  employed' 
Ifte  aeawining  last  yean  of  his  Ufa  enlirely  ia  the  stodj 
ef  the  Haly  Scriptarea. 

He  died 
mortaliie  h 


d  in  1704,  aged  73.    Hia  writings  w!U  im- 
hia  name.    The  carl  ef  Shaftes^ 
of  the  Characterietics,  tkaogh  ia  eae  plM«  li 


carl  ef  ShaftesWr.  author 
plM«  M  apcaJts 
of  Mr  Locke's  phitosophy  with  seeerity  ;  yet  oblorvca,^ 
concerning  his  Ess^  on  tho  Humaa  Understandings 
in  general,  "  that  it  may  qaaiify  men  as  well  lor  busi-  • 
aess  and  the  world,  na  for  the  loienees  and  the  mii- 
Tcrsitju"  His  Dtiscosms  en  Government,  Letter*  on 
Toleration,  and  Comawataries  ea  soaw  of  St  Pkul^ 
Epiatica,  are  also  bold  in  mneh  esteem. 

LOCKED  JAW.     See  Medicinc  LulfK. 

LOCKMAN,  au  officer  to  the  isle  of  Man,  wba. 
cxecales  the  ardeia  of  gaveemaent,  much  Iftc  oar  under 
d>eriff. 

LoCKMAlf,  aa  eaotsn  pMaoophor.     flee  I^okmak. 

LOCLE,  a  tam  ia  *  dintiiot  of  tho  saOK  nama 
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LOG  [    e»     ]  LOG 

io  SwitvnUnd,    o^acnit  t»  ticaSehtUX  aad  Vallcn-      twdftk  part  of  ibe  kio,  sccwdbg  t*  »lt  tfa«  awMpU  oT    t,^  - 
gil^   tmi  united  with   aMtlMr  »iMed  Jm  QAtuur  tU     t&a  Jtwih  wiitos.  '  -i  v  .^ 


Fond.  Bat  ibiie  ifirtriels  occnpy  mbw  valleys  fenntd 
\ty  the  MBuataiu  af  Jun ;  tbs  gnMnt  part  of  iriiicb 
not  uMttf  jtaa  ago  waft  ooa  condoned  finest,  tkMgfa 
noir  evnveMad  iMo  fioa  pwtui*  gwd  iUed  with  flow- 
risUng  villagoe.  The  inbabftaati  are  rcoiariiable  foe 
tbcir  mduBtry,  and  excel  in  maaw  laecliaaical  arti,  faa- 
ticoUrty  ia  watcli  and  ctack  making;  40,000  watabea, 
it  M  said,  an  made  ia  »  year,  Tke  nuMt  fii^lai  ob- 
ject at  this  place,  ia  thre«  tubt«iTknean  mU  la,  creeled 
on  tke  river  fiied,  verticftlty  aboTe  eoe  another,  and  100 
feet  below  the  sar&ce  of  the  rronnd. 

LOCRl,  or  Locul  Epixtpfy-ii,  in  Ancient  Gcegra- 
f^,  a  iMrn  no  tba  Ionian  sea  nest  tbe  pMoimtory 
Xeftijn<am.  Tke  pei^  arc  said  to  be  the  &nt  cbo 
oaed  a  code  «f  i*rktc»  law*,  oaia]ulcd  by  Zalcocn*  From 
tbe  htm  of  tbe  Cretane  and  others. 

IjOcris,  a.  oeuntry  of  Acbaia  ia  Greece-,  twofiJd, 
and  divided  by  Mount  PataanM£.  The  Hitker  >as  oc 
ranied  by  tbe  Loeii  Ozohc,  caHed  abo  ZfpAprrV  or 
Weatarw,  coolained  between  ^Inlia  and  Pbocis.  Tke 
Fartfaar  Lacns  lay  beyond  Parousns,  naning  od  to- 
wnrda  Tbetmayy^K,  and  nachins;  to  tke  Ei«i)nis  of 
Eabota;  occojlied  by  tke  Loeri  Optmtii,  ai^  Epcne- 
inidii,  who  wem  calfed  Ike  Eastern  Irficri. 

LOCUS  OBOMCntiCDS,  denotes  a  kinc  by  vhick  a 
Inanl  or  iodetenaimte  [tiolilcn  is  solved. 

A  ioaii  in  a  kitie,  any  point  of  wkicb  nay  equally 
folve  an  iadetevmtDnte  proUenu     Tbns  if  a  right  line 


Log,  aseaterm,  signiiyingAHiaUpewaf  tiabavt^  i-r»ini 
(b.  3.)afatriMgaiar,seaw»Wf»»4rM>«»*  figmf  af, 
on  Maid  a  slup^  graattUj  nbnnt  n-quarto  of  tn  innk 
tbicfc,  and  &*«  «  six  inckea  ban  tk«  ai^lar  ynint  tn 
the  dtciunforcnns.  It  ia  balanoed  by  a  lkio>  plate  of 
lead,  nailed  to  the  arch,  or  rarculM  imc^.so  as  t^swiak, 
punendiculof  ly  in  tke  wate*. 

Loq-Tjm*^  «  little  cord,  or  line,  about »  boadrcd  and. 
filly  fatkoDw  long,  fkutened  In  tbe  Ug  by  means  el  Iwn 
legs  ah  (lig.  4.),  me  of  which,  pawoa  thronfb  a  hole  n^^. 
at  lbs  GQTHcr,  vid  ia  knotted  ob  tke  ^^osiLc  sid«i  wkiln 
tbe  etker  kg  is  attached  te  tke  arch  by  a  pin  fixed  incn 
BjMtber  hole,  so  as  to  draw  out  ocraw'etwlly,  By^tkcsa 
leg*  the  log  b  hnng  ia  c^iHlikrin^  andibe  line  tkua 
amwzed  to  it  is  wowid  ronnd  a  tttl  (fig.  2,),  bud  fv  ^V  Pk 
tknt  purpose  in  Iks  ^icry  of  ikc  ilttp> 

This  line,  from  ibc  diwfniw  •(  aknut  ten,  twelve,  oe 
fifteen  fatkaean  nff  tke  lof^  kaa  certain  knots  er  diinetMis,. 
whick  su^  ts  U  »l  least  fifty  feet  fssK  eaak  ntker  y 
tke*^  it  VMS  tke  cesses  g»  practise  at  sck  nsi  tn  ksvn 
them  above  £Mty-twe  feel  aluoder. 

The  length  ef  easfa  knot  on^t  ta  Iw  tke  aanc  part 
of  a  sc«  aiiie  as  kalf  a  minute  m  •£  an  bow  ^  and  ad- 
ontling  &e  aensuesnent  el  Mi  Nerwssd,  whei  makcB 
a-  degree  oa  a  great  circln  sf  the  caslli  t«  coatnia- 
367,200  EngHsk  feet,  er  abeul  69^  Englisb  statnte 
miJea,  and  tbcnefore  Vgik  part  of  it,  w  a  nantical 
■mic,  will  be  6tao  feet ;   vvQ<k  of  fii30,  «r  ji  f(«t«. 


svfiiee  iot  tbe  constroetton  of  tbe  eqantion,  it  is  called     sbonld  be  iba  length  ef  cmk  knet.     But  \ 


i  i(*eMle,  locMi  ad  tircK/um  I  ifapn- 
rabela,  fccs*  admarvkalom;  if  an  ellipBi8,ibeiMadcJf^ 
SM :  a«d  so  sf  tbe  rest  of  U»e  conic  gectieas. 

LOCtJLAMENTA,  and  Locitli,  in  Botnif,  cells 
ft  pnckcta :  The  intental  divisions  of  a  c^nk>,  or  other 
^  seed-vcMel,  encketng  tke  seeds. 

I^OCUST.     See  Grtixits,  Entoholoct  InAa. 

L»eniT-Eai»rs.    See  AcitiDorRAGi. 

American  Locust,  or  Fri^-hopper.     See  Cicada, 

ENTOMOLQCr  Index, 

Locoar-Trte,  Se«  Mtmxnxa  and Gleditsia. Bo> 
TAKT  Index. 

LOCUTtUS,   in  iSythalm,  the  god  of  speeeh  a- 


steiies,  where  tbe  monks  and  other  teligioiis  met  n^cr 
dinner  to  eeaverse  ts^tlier. 

LOI>I,a  walled  town  of  Austrian  Lonbai^,  sitnatcd 
on  the  Adda,  in  45.  20.  N.  Lat.  and  9.  30.  E.  Long. 
It  kas  a  catbedrnl,  9  cknncken,  and  at 
nbont  12,000  inknkitana.     Here  Bonn; 
tfao  Austrianii  in  1796. 


iaicr  to  ka.vc  tke  reckoning  rather  befive  tke  shif  than 
sJtev  it,  tbenlaze  fiby  feot  may  be  Uke»  as  tk«  pro- 
per IcBgdi  ef  cmIi  knot.  TW  knola  aie  ssBctimeB 
mode  to  consist  ea^  sf  fiirty-two  feet  eaci^  ev^  in  litK 
present  pmctice  ;  and  this  method  of  dividing  Ike  kg- 
line  WM  fiwnded  on  tbe  nq^asition  tkal  60  mBm,., 
e*ch  of  jooo  Engltifc  Icet,  made  a  degree ;  far  t«w  of 
5000  is  41^,  ar,  in  ronnd  aiMnbefs,  4a  feet.  Unr*- 
nert  rather  tbs»  qwt  tbe  old-  way,  Ihangk  knawn  tn. 
be  errmwans,  ose  giamws  Iw  half  mmrte  ones,  ikat  ran- 
bt*  34  er  35  secMds.  Tkcy  kave  also  usad  &  linn  tf 
45  ffct  or  30  seconds,  or  a  glass  of  28  saconda  la  42 
fret.  When  (his  k  the  case,  the  diMntwo  katwea 
tfe  knot!  sbonld  be  corrected  by  tbn  fallswiag  pen-. 
portion :  as  33  is  to  50  ;  so  i  a  tke  miMbet-  of  anntfids 
of  tke  ^sss  to  the  dislMoe  between  IIk  kneU  npoa. 
the  line.    The  bent  or  nteiMai*  of  iko  wcstber  bni  of-. 

ten  a iJiiiiiMi  effect  upon  the  glsii,  so  ai  is  raafcn 

it  mn  slower  or  ftstcr;   it  shaaU,  tk^are,  bw  &«- 

qoenlly  tried  by  tbe  pendulum  m  tba  fdUowiBf  mn»- 

dHt-ated     ncr.     Ob  a  roiud  nail  linn^  a  itrmg  that  has  a  wukst. 

liall  fixed  to  one  end,  careblly  mennmiig  between  tka. 


LODGMENT,  in  mitiUry  ^kiis,  a  week,  made  by  centre  of  the  ball  and  tbe  string's  loop  avar  1k»  peg 

tbe  besiegers  in  some  part  af  a  ibrtiScatiea  (after  tW  3^  insbei,   being  tke  Im^  of  »  second  pnndalum  ; 

besieged  have  been  dman  snt),  ts  naimaim  it,  a^  be  tben  swing  it,  and  count  one  lia  every  tima  it  ps«as 

covered  from  tbe  eneon'a  Ibe.  UDdn  tbe  peg,  kegianmg  at  tke  scooad  time  it  psasas, 

JjOG,  in  Ae  JewHik  anti<|nities,  n  measure  wkick  and  tks  nnmker  ef  swings  mads  ikiring  tks  tima  tbn 

betd  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and  eansai|acDtly  fivs-eistihs  of  ^am  is  running  oot  ^ows  the  ssoandB  it  cartnina.  Xkn 

»  pTnt.    There  is  oMntien  el  a  log,  %  Kings  vi.  25.  Hne  also  is  liable  tn  rchx  and  shtink,  and  skould 

nndwlfte  name  of  ^JhtrrtA  fm-t  if  a  eah.    Bint  in  Levi-  fiw*  he  ossasioaaDy  awssniod. 
•eux   tho   word  log  is  sAan  met  with,  and  signi&es         Tlw  nse  of  lbs 

Ike  measure  "f  'il  *Aicb  kpem  weca  t»  efics  al  tk*  msAe  aw  estinaats 

temple  after  tkay.  vfere  cared  of  their  Asesse.    So  At-  whsA  is  doDa  by  obaarring  the  leogtk  ti  line  nawansd- 

bothnot  sayi,  that  tks  tsf)  was  n  ommom  ef  lipoids,  ia  Lwlf  a.  minnte's  lims,  tsld  hj  a  fcnlf  minids  (hsa 
....          ....  .     .  ^  tfAia  ■'  ' 


ly  msssvod. 
Isg  sad  Ens  is  W  k* 
o2  tbe  ship's  way  ■ 


tke  seventy-second  ftA  of  Ibe  b«tk,  or  cpknb,  and    for  so  sutny  knots  ss  tn  1 


t^  tim,  so  many. 
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nilles  the  sbip  saili  in  as  hoar.    Thus,  if  there  be  fijnr     and  nude  of  pUte*  only  two-tfairdi  of  the  thickiicis  i>f      f,^ 


^*—v  '~^  knots  veeied  out  in  half  a  nunifte,  the  ship  u  compated 
ts  run  four  miles  ah  hour. 

-The  Mtbor  of  this  device  for  meuniring  the  dip's 
-WKj  is  not  known ;  Mid  no  meDtian  of  it  occun  till  th« 
.■jomt  1607,  in  an  East  India  voyage  pablisbed  by  Pur- 
chas ;  hot  from  that  time  its  name  occurs  in  other  Voy- 
ages among  his  Collectipiu  )  and  bencefonnird  it  nas 
taken  notice  of  bo^  by  ow  own  authors  and  hy  foreign- 
eA^V  as  by  Ganter  ia  1633)  Snelliua  in  1624;  andal- 
most  by  nil  the  succeeding  tvriters  en  navigation. 

To  Heave  iht  Log,  as  they  call  h,  they  throw  it  in- 
tn  the  water  on  the  Iee-«i<le,  letting  it  run  till  it  come* 
without  the  eddy  of  the  ahip's  wake  ;  then  one  holding 
a  half  minute  glass,  turns  it  up  just  as  the  first  knM, 
or  the  mark  from  which  the  knots  begin  to  be  reckon- 
^-  3-  cd,  turns  off  the  reel  (fig.  2.)  or  paswe  over  the  stem. 
As  soon  as  the  glass  is  out,  the  reel  is  stopped,  and  the 
knots  run  off  are  told,  and  their  parts  estimated. 

It  is  usual  to  heave  the  log  once  every  hour  in  ships 
of  war  and  £ait  Indiaroen,  and  in  all  other  vessels 
once  in  two  boon,  -allowance  beine  made  for  the  wind 
having  increased  or  abated  in  tiie  intervals. 

The  log  is  a  'Very  precarious  way  of  compating, 
and  must  always  be  cnmcted  by  experience,  there  be- 
ing much  uncertainty  from  the  motitms  of  the  ship,  the 
*inds  of  variable  force,  tbe  firiction  of  the  reel  and  light- 
ness of  the  log  in  the  coarse  of  tbe  ourrenL  Yet  this  is 
a  much  more  exact  way  of  computing  than  any  other  in 
use ;  much  preferable  certainly  to  tbit  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portngoese,  who  guessed  at  tbe  ship's  way  by  the 
running  of  tbe  froth  or  wat^r  by  tbe  ship's  side ;  or 
to  that  of  the  Dutch,  who  used  to  heave  a  ehip  over- 
board, and  to  number  the  paces  ibey  walk  on  the  4edt 
while  tbe  chip  swims  between  a^  two  marks  or  btilk 
heads  on  the  side. 
'  Compound  Loo.  Tbe  above -raentioued  errors,  waA 
^rticolarly  the  log's  being  subject  to  drive  with  tbe 
motion  of  tbe  mter  at  its  surface,  iriwreas  the  experi- 
:  ment  requires  it  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
when  the  marii  commencing  tht  knots  goes  off  the  r«el, 
have  been  considered,  and  -many  methods  proposed  to 
remove  or  to  lessen  them.  M.  Bongner  proposed  the 
MeM.jl«ail.  following  method.  Take  for  the  log  a  conical  piece  of 
^f*^  '747-  wood,  ^ich  fix  (o  the  log-tine  passed  throngh  or  aluig 
its  axis,  at  Aout  '40,  50,  orSo,  or  more  feet,  from  one 
rad  ;  and  to  this  end  fix  'the  diver,  which  is  a  body 
tbrtned  of  two  equal  square  pieces  of  tin,  or  of  thin  iron 
ptate,  fixed  ftt  right  anglvs  to  one  another  along  their 
diagonals ;  and  its  size  so  fitted  to  that  of  the  cone, 
that  the  whole  may  float.  A  cone  of  three  inches 
diameter  in  the  base,  and  of  six  inches  in  the  slant 
height,  is  proposed  by  M.  Bougucr  to  suit  a  diver  made 
of  plates  about  t}^  inches  square  ^  the  intersection  of 
the  diagonals  is  joined  to  toe  log-line,  and  the  loop 
and  peg  fixed  as  in  the  common  log.  However,  it  has 
been  found,  that  no  kind  of  wood  used  in  British  dock- 
yards, when  formed  into  a  cone  of  tbe  above  dimen- 
sions, will  float  a  diver  made  <^  stout  tin-plates,  one  side 
of  the  square  being  9^  inches.  Such  a  diver  weighing 
l-jlb.  avoirdupois,  required  to  float  it  a  cone  of  five 
inches  diameter  and  twelve  inches  on  tbe  slant  side,  m 
as  the  pmnt  of  the  cone,  which  was  made  of  lig^t  fir, 
should  jnst  appear  above  the  vratcr.  Now,  supposing 
'ooe  side  rf  such  a  square  tin  diver  tobe  about  ten  inches, 


the  former,  such  a  diver  would  weigh,  with  its  acdder,  ^ 
about  ao  ounces,  and  can  be  fioatwl  by  a  light  fir  cone 
of  four  inches  diameter  in  the  base,  and  ten  inches  in 
the  slant  height  or  length )  and  such  a  compmmd  log 
might  perhaps  be  found  on  trial  to  be  affected  by  about 
as  much  again  as  that  proposed  by  M.  Bouguer ; .  and 
consequently  the  difference  between  the  numbei*  given 
by  tbe  common  log  and  compound  log,  mast  be  aug- 
-mented  by  two-thirds  of  itself  for  the  aeoesaarr  cor* 
rection  as  below.  tVhen  tbe  compound  log  of  Bou- 
guer,  above  described,  is  hove  overboard,  the  diver 
will  sink  too  deep  to  be  much  affected  by  the  cunent 
or  motion  of  water  at  the  surface,  and  the  log  wilt 
thereby  keep  more  steadily  in  the  place  where  it  first 
fell }  and  consequently  tbe  knots  run  off  the  reel 
mil  show  more  accurately  the  ship's  rate  of  sailing. 
As  the  common  log  is  affected  by  the  whole  motion 
of  tbe  current,  so  this  compound  log  will  feel  only  a 
part  thereof,  viz.  such  a  part  nearly  as  the  resistance 
of  tbe  cone  is  to  tbe  resistance  o(  the  diver ;  iben  the 
resistances  of  tbe  above  cone  and  diver  are  about  aa  I 
to  5  i  and  consequently  this  log  will  drive  hut  one- 
fiith  part  of  what  the  common  Tog  would  do  j  and  so 
the  ship's  true  run  will  be  afiiwted  hy  one-fifth  nily  of 
tbe  motion  of  the  waters.  To  obtain  the  true  rate  of 
sailing,  it  will  be  proper  to  heave  alternately,  hour  and 
hour,  the  common  log,  and  this  compound  log;  then 
the  difference  of  their  knots  run  off,  augmented  by  its 
one-fourth  part,  is  the  correction  ;  which  applied  to  tbe 
knots  of  the  common  It^,  will  give  the  ship's  true  rate 
of  sailing  at  the  middle  time  between  Uie  houis  wlien 
these  logs  were  hove.  The  correction  in  additive  when 
the  compound  lug's  run  is  the  greatest,  otherwise  it  is 
snbbactive.  To  find  the  couruc  made  good  :  increase, 
■the  observed  angle  between  the  log  lines  by  onc-fimrth 
part;  and  this  gi^'es  4tie  correction  to  be  applied  to 
the  apparent  course,  or  the  opposite  of  that  shown  hy 
the  common  log ;  the  correction  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

1  1ft  f  *^  '''"  "PP"*"*  conrfte,  when  the  bearing  of 
the  common  log  is  to  the  1  -  ,  1  of  the  compound 
log.  Or,  thus :  the  lengths  run  off  both  logs,  toge- 
ther with  their  bearings,  being  known ;  In  a  card  or 
compass  apply  tbe  knots  run  off,  taken  from  a  scale 
of  equal  parts  along  their  respective  bearings  from  the 
centre  ;  join  tbe  ends  ;  and  in  Ibis  line  producL-d,  on 
the  ride  nest  the  compound  log's  length,  take  onc- 
fimrth  of  the  interval  >  then  a  line  Anvin  from  the 
end,  thus  produced,  to  the  centiv  of  the  card,  will 
show  the  true  course  and  distance  made  good.  %A'lKn 
a  current,  such  as  a  tide,  runs  to  any  depth,  the  velo- 
city of  that  current  may  be  much  better  ascertsined  by 
tbe  compound  log  than  by  the  commra  one,  provid- 
ed the  divnr  does  not  descend  lower  than  tbe  mn  of 
the  current }  for  as  those  ships  which  are  deepest  iro- 
merged,  drive  fastest  with  the  tide  ;  so  the  diver,  by 
being  acted  on  below,  as  well  as  tbe  log  on  the  sur- 
face, their  joint  motion  will  give  the  total  effect  of  the 
current's  motion  better  than  what  could  be  derived 
from  the  motion  at  the  surface  only.  Also,  by  such  a 
compound  log,  the  depth  to  which  any  current  runs 
may  be  easily  tried. 

Other  Loas.  We  have  aa  account 
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North  Pole,  p.  97.  of  two  otheT  logs,  vrhicli  were  tried  pioioo,  is  connected  with  wad  turns  the  rod  coDltuned 
•J  by  CaplMn  Phipps :  one  inventeil  by  Air  Rusael,  the  in  the  long  copper  tube  N.  This  rod,  by  a  pinion "" 
other  by  Foxoaj  both  constructed  upon  this  priociple,  fixed  at  its  upper  extreniitr,  is  connected  with  and 
that  a  Npltal,  in  proceeding  its  own  length  in  the  dircc-  turns  upon  the  whole  system  of  wheels  contained  iu 
tion  of  its  axis  tlirougli  a  resisting  medium,  makes  one  the  dial  of  the  case  *BCD.  This  dial,  bj  mean$  of 
Tcvolation  round  the  axis ;  if  therefore  the  revolutions     the  copper  tube  N,  may  be  fixed  to  any  convenient 

place  aboard  the  ship.  In  the  fi-ont  of  the  dial  are 
several  useful  circular  giaduations,  aa  follow  :  The  re- 
ference by  the  dotted  line  A  has  a  hand  which  is 
moved  by  the  wheels  within,  which  points  out  the  mO' 
tion  of  the  ship  In  fathoms  of  6  feet  each.  The  circle 
at  B  has  a  band  showing  the  knots,  at  the  rate  of  48 
feet  for  each  knot:  and  u  to  be  observed  nitli  the  half- 
y  time.  The  circle  at  C  has  a  short 
and  a  long  hand  ;  the  former  of  which  points  out  the 
mile  in  land  nteasure,  and  the  latter  or  longer  the 
number  of  knots  contained  in  each  mile,  viz.  128, 
which  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  a  mile  aa  60  minutes 
to  the  hour  in  the  reckoning.  At  e,  a  small  portion  of 
a  circle  is  seen  through  the  front  plate  called  the  rvgi- 
tttr ;  which  shows,  in  the  course  of   24  hours  (if    ' 


spiral  are  regiatei-ed,  the  number  of  tl 
gone  ita  own  length  through  the  water  will  be  known. 
In  both   there  the   motion  of  the  spiral  in   the  watei 
coiomutiicateH    to    the    clockwork'  within    board,     I>t 
mean$  of  a  small  line  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  spiral, 
which   tows   it   after  the   ship,  and  at   the  other  to  a 
spindle,   which  sets  the  clockwork   in   motion.      That 
invented  by  jSIt  Busscl  has  a  half  spiral  of  two  threadt, 
made  of  copper,  and  a  small  dial  of  clockwork,  to 
register  the  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral.     The  other 
log  has  a  whole  spiral  of  wood  with  one  thread,  and  a 
larger  piece  of  clockwork  with   three  dlalSj  two  of 
them  to  mark  the  distance,  and  the  other  divided  into 
knots  and  fathoms,  to  show  the  rate   by  the  half- 
nute  glass,  for  the  convenience  of  comparing  it  ^ 

the  log.  This  kind  of  log  will  have  the  advanti^  ship  ii  upon  one  tack)  the  distance  in  miles  that  she 
pf  every  other  in  smooth  water  and  moderate  wea-  has  run }  and  in  the  24  hours  the  mariner  need  take  bnt 
iber;  and  it  will  be  useful  in  finding  the  trim  of  a  one  observation,  as  this  register  serves  as  an  useful' 
iihip  when  alone.  In  surveying  a  coast  in  a  single  ship,  check  upon  the  fathoms,  knots,  and  -miles,  shown  np- 
or  in  measuring  distances  in  a  boat  between  head-     on  the  two  other  circle*. 

lands  and  shoals  i  bnt  it  is  subject  ta  other  ioconva-  y  Is  a  plate  showing  100  degrees  or  6000  milcB, 
niences,  which  will  not  render  It  a  proper  substitute  and  also  acts  as  another  register  or  check  ;  and  is  nie- 
for  tbe  common  log.  ful  in  case  of  any  mistake  being  made  in  observing  the 

Perpetual  £00,  a  machine  so  called  by  its   inventon,      distant   run   by  the  other  circles.     The  reckoning  by 
Air  Gottlieb  of  London,  is  Intended  for  keeping  a  con.     these  cin:le8,  without  fear  of  mistake,  nay  therefore  be- 
staat  and  regular  account  of  the  rate  of  a  ship's  velo-     continued  to  nearly  1 2,000  miles, 
city  in  the  interval  of  heaviug  the  log.  A  communication  from  this   machine  may  easily  be 

pl,(g  Fig.  I.  is  a  representation  of  tbe  whole   machine  ;      made   to   the   captain's   bedside,  where  by  touching  a 

CCXCVLL  the  lower  part  of  which,  EFG,  is  fixed  to  the  side  of     spring  only,  a  bell  in  the  head  ABCD  will  sound  aa 

*£■  <■     the  keel ;  H  representing  only.the  boundary  line  of  the     many  time*  In  a  half  minute  a*  the  ship  cails  miles  in 
ship'*  figure.    £F  are  the  section  of  a  wooden  external     an  hour. 

case,  left  open  at  the  ends  KL,  to  admit  the  paasa^  Loa-Board,  a  sort  of  table,  divided  into  several  co- 

of  the  water  during  the  motion  of  the  ship.  At  M  is  lumns,  containing  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  ■ 
a  copper  grating,  placed  to  obstruct  tbe  entrance  of  direction  of  the  winds,  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  all 
any  dirt,  Kc.  iifto  the  machine.  I  is  a  section  of  a  tbe  material  occurrences  that  happen  during  the  24 
water  wheel,  made  from  6  to  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  haura,  or  from  noon  to  noon  ;  together  with  the  lati- 
as  may  be  necessary,  with  floatboards  upon  its  circum-  tude  by  observation.  From  this  table  the  officers  of 
ference,  like  a  common  water-wheel,  that  turn  by  the  the  ship  are  furnished  with  materials  to  compile  Iheir  r 
ranatance  of  the  water  passing  through  the  channel     joumats. 

LK.  It  turns  upon  a  shouldered  axis,  represented  by  Loo-Book,  a  bodt  Into  which  the  contents  of  the  log- 
the  vertical  section  at  K.  When  the  ship  is  in  motion,  board  is  daily  copied  at  noon,  together  with  every  cir- 
the  resistaoce  of  the  water  through  the  channel  LK  cumstaoce  deserving  notice  that  may  happen  to  the  sfaipy. 
.  Uims  round  the  wheel  !•     This  wheel,  by  means  of  a     either  at  sea  or  in  a  harbour.     See  Navigation. 


LOGARITHMS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  laboar  and  time  required  for  poforming  the 
arithnetical  operations  of  mnltiplicatiim,  division, 
and  tbe  extractioi  of  roots,  were  at  one  time  consider- 
able obstaolea  to  the  improvement  of  various  brancbea 
of  knowtedgv,  and  in  particular  tbe  science  of  aatro- 
noDiy.  Bnt  about  the  end  of  the  1 6th  cenbny,  and 
.  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  several  mathematicians  be- 


gan to  consider  by  what  means  they  might  simplify  these 
operations,  or  substitute  for  them  oUien  more  easily 
performed.  Their'  efforts  produced  aome  ingenions 
contrivances  for  abridging  calculations ,  bnt  of  these  the 
most  complete  by  fiu-  was  that  of  John  N<q»er  Baron  ^ 
MerchitUm  b  Scotland,  who  invented  a  system  of  num- 
bers called  b^arithau,  which  were  30  adapted  to  the 
number^  to  be  multiplied,  or  divided,  that  these  being 
nmnged'  in  the  form  of  a  taUe,  nach  opposite  to  the 
aiunb^. 
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janej»e-   nomlwr  called  iia  logarithm,  die  jmdnct  rf  ■■▼  tw*  a.  Tbe  i'&naoe  of  tlie  logviclniM  of  aoy  two  nam-  i 

lioD.       nombcn  in  ihe  table  <na  found  bjr  die  rndditran  of  ttwir  hen,  or  temu  of  the  geonietrical  wriea,  ii  ninal  to  dw 

■"^v""-'  It^tfithoM  ;  Mid,  on  the  contrmrj,  tbe  ^xuAietA  «ri*tiir  logvidim  of  that  tens  of  tbe  seriea  iriuch  is  cqnal  to  ^ 

from  the  dinsioQ  of  one  Doniber  bj  anotfaer  wa«  foDM  tbe  quottent  arisiflg  btxa  die  dtrisioo  of  tbe  one  iminber 

by  the  aubtrsction  of  tbe  lofpuidun  of  the  drriaor  from  bj  the  otbo'. 

that  of  tbe  tlivideod  i  and  nmilar  nmplificstioiii  took         Take  for  example  the  terma   128  and  33,  dw  lo- 

place  in  tbe  still  more  Uboriona  opention*  of  iovola.  garithim  of  which  are  7  and  5  ;  the  girattr  of  ihcM 

Uon  and  cTolutioo.     But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  numbers  divided  by  die  lenia  4,  and  tbe  difference  of 

more  particularlj  the  circuiDrtaiice*  of  tbis  inrrntien,  their  loganthms  is  a ;  and  bT  inspecting  the  two  aeriee, 

it  will  be  proper  ta  pvts  a  general  new  of  the  natore  this  lut  nuuber  will  be  foond  to  be  the  logarithn 

of  logarithma,  and  ^  die  ciicumataaeet  which  reader  of  the  fonter.     In  tike  manmr,  if  die  temu  of  tbe 

themof  use  in  calcjilatioo.  geometrical   aeries  be   1024  and    16,  the  logarithm* 

<>f  7>b»ch  are   10  and  4,  we  find  that  ioi4-t-i6=fi4. 


Xict  there  be  forrned  two  aeriea  of  numben.  Am  one 
r.oDitltuting  a  geometdcal  iMugieMion,  die  first  tei 
.  nbicb  ii  unity  <a  t,  and  tbe  eomnon  ntio  any  1 
ier  nbalever,  and  die  other  aa  aritbmeticaJ  piogrewion, 
tbe  first  term  «f  whidi  is  O,  and  tbe  cooinon  dufetence 
^M  any  nunfber  Whatever ;  (but  m  a  particnlar  ex- 
ample ve  Nfiall  BuppoH  tbe  common  nttio  rfdie  geooe- 
tncal  series  to  be  z,  and  tbe  fcWTtoii  ^Kntcnce  of  tbe 
orilbmctlcal  series  i),  and  let  the  two  aeries  be  written 
«Dpoaite  to  each  other  in  the  ftrm  of  a  tahbi  thns ; 
CnoL  Png.        Aalb.  Prq|:- 


tfaat  tbe  latter  number,  viz.  6,  is  the  bgarithm  of  tbe 
foAner  64. 

Tlwse  two  properties  of  logarithms,  tbe  seeoad  ef 
which  ind^  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  first, 
eaable  n*  to  find  with  great  laciHty  tbe  irodnet  «r 
dK  quotient  of  any  two  terms  of  a  teemtftneel  series 
to  vrhich  diere  is  adapted  an  arithmetica]  atxita,  so  that 
each  number  ha*  its  logarithm  oppoette  to  it,  as  in  the 
preceding  abort  table.  For  it  ii  evident,  dut  to  mal< 
tiply  two  numbers  we  have  only  to  add  dieir  higa> 
(Ann,  end  mposite  to  that  logarithm  which  is  tbe  ««m 
we  shall  find  the  pradnct  required.      Tbos,  to  mol- 

3  tiHr  «^  t>7   128 ;  to  dw  logarithm  of  16,   wfaidi  it 

4  ^  in  add  the  logarithm  of  iiS,  *tich  is  7,  and  of- 
j  Bosite  to  the  sum  11,  we  find  2048,  the  ptidiwt  soaghL 

6  <)a  tbe  other  band,  to  divide  any  nmAer  in  the  uble 

7  ^  *"T  "*^  vitmber,  we  must  subtract  the  logmrithm 
i  of  Ibe  Jtvisor  from  that  of  tbe  dirideBd,  Md  bok  for 
9  the  remainder  aaeng  tbe  logarithms,  end  eppcoite  to 

10  it  we  sbaH  find  tbe  amtAer  aongbt.      Thns,   to  dt- 

]j  riis  S04SI7  13S;  from  11,  which  isthe  Ic^nridtn 

tz  of  304S  we  snbtract  7,  the  Icfptrithm  of  128,  and 

&C.  opposite  to  die  mnainder  4  we  find  iti,  tbe  qnotieBt 

sancht. 

lit  two  scries  being  thui  arranged,  die  terms  in         lietosnewBiTOoseuy  number  ef  geometrical  «eMn 

the  Bffithnetical  series  «re  called  the  k^trilkma  of  ibe     to  be  interpDoea  between  each  two  edmning  teme  of 

GiwmpandiDi;  tumu  of  tbe  geometrical  series  ;   that     the  piecedii^  ^eometricd  series,  and  the  same  neiriMr 

is,  O  is  the  logarithm  of  i,  and  t  is  tbe  limarilbm 


I 
I 

51a 
1024 
2048 

,096 


e  piecedii^  geometric^  series, 

aridimeticd  means  betwc^ 

trnnsof  Ibe  arithmetical 


between  each  two  edjd 
lodlbe 

v*7  two  adjainiDg 
.  then,  as  tbe  icaidia 
will  stni  be  •  geometrical  and  an  aritbmrticd  series, 
the  tnterpcdatedtcniisef  ibe  letter  wiU  be  tbe  luarithms 
tX  tbe  ctfftvsnmding  temu  of  d>e  fiwnter,  uMTtbe  two 
new  series  will  have  die  ver^  eane  properties  as  ^ 
onBinal  series. 

If  we  supfioee  tbe  mmAer  of  interpolated  means  to 
be  very  great,  it  will  follow  that  among  tbe  terms  of 
the  resulting  geometrical  series,  some  cme  or  other  will 
be  found  nearly  equal  to  any  proposed  number  wbat- 
euer.     netefore,  although  the  |accedine 


t£'3,  tn&  3  is  nie  logarithn  of  i^,  and  3  that  oTs, 

Fj«n  tbe  tnsDDcrin  which  tbe  two  series  an  related 
to  each  other,  it  will  teadily  wpear  by  iodiu:ti<io  that 
the  iMarilbins  of  tbe  terns  of  the  ^geonictrical  series 
llave  Uie  two  £(ll«wicig  properiies : 

I.  The  sum  of  tbe  logarithms  of  any  two  numbers 
or  terms  in  the  geometrical  aeries  ia  eqoal  to  the  loga< 
ritbfli  of  that  number,  or  term  of  the  series,  which  is 
equal  to  their  product. 

For  example,  let  the  terms  of  tbe 'geometrical  aeriea 
be  4  and  32 ;  tbe  terms  of  tbe  arithmetical  series  cor-  bits  the  logarithms  of  ^1,  ^  4,  S,  16,  &e,  hot  does 
reWMinding  to  them  (that  is,  their  logarithms)  are  a  net  contain  the  logarithms  of  the  intermediate  num- 
uaj;  now  die  product  of  the  numbers  is  138,  and  the  bers,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  to,  &c.  yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
sun  of  their  to^garitbms  is  7  }  and  it  appears  by  inspec-  that  a  table  mipit  be  formed  by  interpotatiMi  which 
tipn  of  tbe  two  aeries,  that  tbe  latter  nuRAer  is  the  idipald  contain,  nmotigtbe  terma  ef  (lie  geeasettioal  sc< 
logarithm  of  (be  former,  agiveiagwilb  thepropo^on  ties,  Jl  nnHibers  whsrtCTW  le  a  certnin  itUt,(«r  at  least 
«e  are  illiistndi^.  In  like  manner,  if  tbe  Kuabers  or  others  very  nearly  emml  to  Hwm)  tegmhw  «ilb  tbcjr 
terms  of  the  geometrical  series  he  16  and  t!i4,  the  lo-  logarirtims.  If  svca  a  tsMe  were  censtiweled,  er  at 
nridims  ef  wluch  are  4  and  6^  we  find  fnta  die  t^e  least  if  sndi  tems  of  tbe  geometries  jrepsesisB  -were 
aat  io=4-f6  is  tbe  logarithm  j>f  I02^=:i6yi6^ ',  found  tpgetber  with  dwtr  kij^thma,  as  -were  cMwr 
sad  80  of  any  other  numbers  in  tbe  tabic.  accotate^  eqsal  te,  er  ceiDaded  neaily,  irith  t^  bwd- 

beis 
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TntroJac-  ''*"  within  certftiu' limits  (for  example  between  i  aoJ 
tidD,       toocoo),  then,  as  often  as  we  bad  occasion  to  multiply 

*'  '  ^  '  I  '  or  divide  any  numbers  contained  ia  that  table  we  might 
evidently  obtain  the  products  or  quotients  by  the  sim- 
ple operations  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  first  invention  of  logarithms  has  been  attributed 
by  some  to  Lortgomontanits,:iTiA])j  otbemto  Jitrte  Byrge, 
two  matbematicians  who  were  cotemporary  with  Lord 
Napier  i  but  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  jthat  either  of 
these  anticipated  bim,  for  Longranonlanus  never  publish' 
ed  any  thing  on  the  subject,  although  be  lived  thirty- 
three  years  after  Napier  had  made  known  his  discovery; 
and  as  to  Jiyrgr,  he  is  indeed  known  to  have  printed  a 
table  containing  an  arithrnetical  and  ageoraetrical  pro- 
I^^ression  written  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
in  effect  asystemof  logarithms  of  the  same  kind  Is  those 
invented  by  Napier,  without  however  explaining  their 
nature  and  nse,  although  it  appears  from  the  title  he 
,  intended  to  do  so,  but  was  probably  prevented  by  some 

cause  unknown  to  us.     But  this  work  was  not  printed 
till  1620,  six  yean  af^r  Napier  bad  published  his  dis- 


It  IS  therefore  with  good  reason  that  Napier  Ls  now 
nniveisally  considered  as  the  first,  and  most  probably 
As  the  only  inventor.  The  di»€X)very  he  published  in  the 
year  1614  in  a  book  entitled  Minfici  Logarithniorum 
Canonic  Deicriptio,  but  he  reserved  the  Construction  of 
tlie  numbers  till  the  opinion  of  the  learned  concerning 
his  invention  should  be  known.  His  work  contains  a 
table  of  the  natural  sines  and  cosines,  and  their  loga- 
rithms for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  as  also  ihe 
differences  between  the  logarithmic  sines  and  cosines, 
wliich  are  in  effect  the  logarithmic  tangents.  There  is 
no  table  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers;  but  piecepts  are 
given,  by  which  they,  as  welt  as  the  logarithmic  tan- 
gents, may  be  found  from  the  table  of  natural  and  lo- 
in explaining  the  natare  of  logarithms,  Napier  sup- 
poses some  determinate  line  which  represents  the  radius 
oT  a  circle  to  be  continually  diminished,  so  as  to  have 
successively  all  possible  valnes,  and  thus  to  be  equal 
to  every  sine,  one  After  another,  thronghout  the  qua- 
drant. And  he  supposes  this  diminution  to  be  effected 
by  a  point  moving  from  one  extremity  towards  the  other 
extremity,  (orrather  some  pointverj  near  it),  with  a  mo- 
tion that  is  not  uniform,  but  becomes  slower  and  slower, 
and  snch,  that  if  the  whole  time  between  the  beginning 
md  the  end  of  the  motion  be  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  a  very  grejit  number  of  equal  portions,  the  decre- 
ments taken  away  in  each  of  these  shall  be  lo  one  ano- 
ther as  the  respective  remainders  of  the  line.  Accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  line  to  decrease,  it  1* 
easy  to  shew  that  at  the  end  of  any  successive  equal  in- 
tervals of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  the 
portions  of  the  line  which  remain  will  constitute  ft  de- 
creasing geometrical  pragression. 

Again,  he  supposes  another  line  to  be  generated  by 
A  point  which  moves  along  it  equably,  or  which  passes 
ovef  equal  -intervals  of  it  in  equal  times.  Thus  the 
portions  of  the  line  generated  at  the  end  of  any  equal 
snccMsive  intervals  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  will  form  a  series  of  quantities  in  arithmetical 
progression.  Nowif  the  twomotions  be  supposed  to  be- 
gin together,  at  the  end  of  any  equal  intnWls  of  time 
the  remainders  of  the  one  line  will  fatm  s  sorica  of 
Vol.  XIL  Part  I.  + 
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quantities  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  corre-  lotroduc- 
spondlng  portions  generated  of  the  other  line,  will  con-      tioa. 
Btitnte  a  series  in  arithmetical  pcoeresaion,  so  that  the  ^^^       ' 
latter  will  be  the  logarithms  of  the  former.     And  as 
the  terms  of  the  geometrical  progression  decrease  Con- 
tinually from  radius,  which  is  the  greatest  term,  to  o, 
while  the  terms  of  the  corresponding  arithmetical  nv 
gression  increase  from  ODpwards,accordii)g  to  N»pier*s 
system  the  logvithm  of  radius  is  o,  and  the  logarithms 
of  the  sines  from  ludius  down  to  o,  are  a  series  of 
numbers  increasing  from  0  to  bSnite. 

The  velocities  or  degrees  of  quickness  with  which 
the  motions  commence  may  faa*e  to  each  other  any  ratio 
whatever,  and  by  assuming  diSerent  ratios  we  shall 
have  different  systems  of  logarithms.  Napier  supposed 
the  velocities  to  be  equal ;  but  the  system  of  logarithms 
produced  In  consequence  of  this  assumption  having  been 
found  to  have  some  disadvantages,  it  has  been  long  dis- 
nsed,  and  a  more  convenient  one  substituted  instead  of 
it,  as  we  shall  presenllv  have  occasion  to  explain. 

Napier's  work  having  been  written  in  Latin  was 
translated  into  English  by  Mr  Edward  Wright,  an  in- 
genious mathematician  ot  that  period,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  principles  of  wh«t  is  commonly  though  errone- 
ously called  Mcrcator''t  taSine.  The  translation  tras 
sent  to  Napier  for  bis  perusaH  "nd  returned  with  his 
approbation,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  lines,  intimating 
that  he  intended  to  make  soAe  alterations  in  the  system 
of  logarithms  in  a  second  edition.  Mr  Wri^t  dinl 
soon  after  be  received  back  his  translation  ;  but  it  wait 
published  after  his  death,  io  the  year  l6l6,  accom- 
panit^d  with  a  dedication  by  his  son  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  a  preface  by  Henry  Briggs,  who  after- 
wan^  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  improvement 
of  logarithms.  Mr  Bn'ggs  likewise  gave  in  this  work 
die  description  and  draught  of  a  scale  Which  had  been 
invented  by  ffVgAt,  as  also  various  methods  of  his  on'u 
for  finding  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  and  the  contrary, 
by  means  of  Napier's  table,  the  use  of  which  had  been 
attended  irith  some  inconvenience  on  account  of  Itscon- 
taining  only  such  numbers  as  were  the  natural  sines  to 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant  and  their  logarithms. 
There  was  an  additional  inconvenience  in  using  the 
table,  arising  from  the  logarithms  being  partly  positive 
and  partly  negative  -,  t^e  Utter  of  these  was,  however, 
well  remedied  by  JoAn  ^idell  in  hb  New  Logaj-itkmt, 
first  published  in  the  year  i^ip,  which  contained  the 
sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents,  secants,  and  cose-'- 
cants,  and  given  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  alt  positive  ; 
mid  the  former  was  still  more  .completely  removed  by  an 
ftdditioiwl  table,  which  he  gave  in  the  sixth  impression 
of  his  work,  in  the  year  16Z4,  and.which  contained  tbe 
logarithms  of  the  whole  numbers  t,  2,  3,  4,  Stc.  to 
iDoo,  together  with  their  difiercnces  uid  arithmetical 
complements,  &c.  lliis  table  is  now  commonly  called 
hyperboUc  logarit/ma,  because  the  numberv  serve  to 
express  the  areas  contained  between  a  hypeibola  and 
its  asymptote,  and  limited  by  ordinates  drawn  parallel 
to  the  other  asymptote.  ITiis  name,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly improper,  as  the  same  spaces  may  represent  the 
logarithms  of  any  system   whatever,   (see  Fluxions, 


jyiEx...). 
in  1719  «Dft 


1719  Robert  N^ier,  son  of  the  inventor  of  lo- 
garithms, published  a  second  edition  of  bis  father's 
LogaritAmiawa  Canmit  Oescriptw,    And  along  with 
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Intntduc-  this  the  promised  Logarithmorum  CanonU  Conflmctio, 
*^i-  and  other  pieces  written  by  hU  father  and  Mr  Bri^s. 
An  exact  copy  of  the  aame  two  works  in  one  volume 
was  also  printed  in  1620  at  Lyons  in  France.  In  1618 
or  1619  Benjamin  Ursintm,  mathematician  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  published  Napier's  tables  of  lo- 
garithms in  his  C'ursut  Malkematieua,  to  which  he  ad- 
edsome  tables  of  proportional  parts;  and  in  1624,  lie 
printed  his  Trignnometria,  with  a  table  of  oaturol  siucs, 
and  their  lojrarlthms  of  the  Napierean  kind  and  form, 
to  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadraot. 

In  the  same  year,  1624,  the  celebrated  John  Kepler 
puhllshcd  at  INlarpurg,  logarithms  of  nearly  the  same 
kind,  under  ihe  title  of  Chiliai  Logarithmorum  ad  to- 
tidem  HuTneros  Ratundot,  prirmissa  Demomtratione  le- 
gitima  Ortut  Lagarilhmonim  et>rumque  Usm,  &cc.  and 
in  the  following  year  be  published  a  supplement  to  this 
work.  In  the  preface  to  this  last  he  says,  that  several 
of  the  professori  of  matbeoiaticB  in  Upper  Germany, 
and  more  especially  those  of  them  whs  were  somewhat 
advanced  ia  years,  and  were  grown  averse  to  new  me- 
thods of  reasoning  that  carried  them  ont  of  the  old  doc- 
trines and  principles  with  which  habit  had  rendered 
them  familiar,  doubted  in  some  degree  whether  Napier's 
demonstration  of  the  property  of  logarithms  was  perfect- 
ly true,  and  whether  the  application  of  them  to  trigo- 
nometrical calculations  might  not  be  unsafe  and  lead 
the  calculator  who  should  trust  in  them  to  erroneoiw 
resolts  ;  and  in  either  case,  whether  the  doctrine  were 
true  or  not,  they  considered  Napier's  demonstration  of 
it  as  illegitimate  and  unsatisfactory.  This  ojuoion  in- 
duced Kepler  to  compose  the  above-mentioned  work,  in 
which  the  whole  doctrine  is  treated  in  a  manner  strictly 
geometrical,  and  free  from  the  cons  I  de  rational  of  motion 
which  the  German  mathematicians  had  objectrd  to 
fand  not  without  reason)  in  Napier's  mode  of  treating 
the  subject. 

On  thepublicationof  Napier'sLogarithmBi^fr^eit/^ 
Brigga,  some  time  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresbam 
college  London,  and  afterwards  Savilian  prnfevior  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  (whom  we  have  already  mentioned) 
applied  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  their  study  and 
improvement,  and  it  appears  that  he  had  projected  at 
■n  early  period  that  advantageous  change  in  the  system 
which  has  since  taken  place.  From  tht  particidar  view 
which  Napier  took  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  conceived  logarithms  to  he  generated,  it  hap- 
pened that  in  bis  system,  the  logarithms  of  a  series  of 
numbers  which  increased  in  a  decuple  rstio,  (as  I,  10, 
100,  looa,  &c.)fonned  a  decreasing  arithmetical  series, 
the  common  diSerence  of  the  terms  of  which  was 
2.3205S51.  But  it  occurred  to  Briggs  that  it  would 
be  better  and  more  conformable  to  the  received  deci' 
mal  notation,  to  adopt  a  system  In  which  the  logarithms 
nf  the  terms  of  such  a  geometrical  aeries  shouTd  differ 
from  each  other  by  unity  or  I.  This  idea  Briggs  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  his  lectures,  ana  also  to 
Napier  himself.  He  eviv  went  twice  to  Edinburgh  to 
see  him,  and  to  converse  with  him  upon  the  subject ; 
and  on  his  first  visit  Napier  said  that  he  had  also  form- 
erly thought  of  the  same  improvement,  but  that  he 
chose  to  publish  the  logarithms  he  had  previously  cal- 
culated, till  such  time  as  his  health  and  convenience 
would  allow  him  to  make  others  more  commodioua. 
And  whereas  in  the  change  which  Briggs  propoted,  it 
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was  intended  to  make  the  lucrridims  of  the  sines  tain*  iDinMlK 
crease   from  0    (tlie   logarithm  of  rudiuii)   to  infinity,       tio"' 
while  the  sines  themselves  should  decrease,  it  was  sug- ''  '"'n'" 
gtstcd   to  him  by  Napier  that  it   would   be  better  to 
make  them  increa.ie  so  that  3,  instead  of  being  the  lo- 
garithm of  radius,  should  be  the  logarithm  ot  I  ;  and 
that  1O0O3O,  &c.  should  be  the  logarithm  of  radius ; 
and  this  Briggs  admitted  woold  be  an  improvement ; 
and  having  cnanged  the  numbers  he  bad  already  cal* 
culated  so  as  to  make  ihem  suit  Napier's  roodi£eatioa 
of  his  plan,  he  returned  with  them  next  year  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  submitted  them  to  hia  pern  sal. 

It  appears  therefore  that  Briggii  was  the  inventor  of 
this  improved  system  of  IngarliTims  which  has  sincu 
been  universally  adopted,  and  that  the  only  ^barc  that 
Napier  had  in  It  was  his  suggesting  to  Briggs  to  begin 
,witn  the  low  number  I,  and  to  make  the  logarithms, 
,or  the  artificial  numbers,  as  Napier  bad  always  called 
them,  to  increase  with  the  natural  numbers,  instead  of 
decreasing^  which  made  no  alteration  in  the  figures,  bat 
only  in  their  afrections  or  signs,  changbg  inem  from 
negative  to  positive. 

On  Briggs's  return  from  Edinburgh,  In  1617,  be 
printed  the  first  thousand  logarithms  to  eight  places  of 
figures,  besides  the  index,  with  the  title  of  Logarithmo- 
rum Chilia*  prima  t  hut  these  seem  not  to  have  been 
published  till  after  the  death  of  Napier,  which  happen- 
ed  in  1618,  for  in  his  preface  he  expresses  a  hope,  that 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  a  change  in  the  system 
would  be  explained  in  Napier's  posthumous  work,  which 
was  preMntly  to  appear,  fint  although  Napier  had  in- 
timated in  a  note  he  had  given  in  Wright's  translatiotk 
of  the  Cation  Mirtficut,  as  well  as  his  Rabddopa,  pint- 
ed  in  1617,  that  ne  Intended  to  alter  the  scale,  yet  he 
altogether  omits  to  state  that  Briggs  either  was  the  first 
to  think  of  this  improvement,  or  at  least  to  publish  it 
to  the  world.  And  as  the  same  silence  oa  this  point 
was  observed  in  Napier's  postbamous  work  published  in 
1619  by  his  son,  Briggs  took  occasion  in  the  preface  to 
his  Arithtnetica  Logarithmica  to  assert  his  claima  to  the, 
improvement  be  had  new  carried  into  execution. 

The  studied  silence  which  Napier  seems  to  have  ob- 
served respecting  the  improvement  of  the  tyttera,  wkidi 
Briggs  had  communicated  to  him,  has  given  juit  reaioa- 
to  suspect  that  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  the  author 
of  that  Improvement,  as  well  as  the  original  inventor. 
But  although  it  is  possible  that  be  thou^t  of  it  as  soon 
as  Briggs,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  no  more  tlwa 
justice,  if,  when  announcing  his  tntencted  change  of  the 
scale,  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  tame  idea  bad  oc- 
curred to  Briggs  as  well  as  to  himself. 

In  1620  ^Ir  Edmund  GK»lrr  pnhliahed  his  Canon  of 
Triangles,  which  coutaina  tlie  artificial  or  logarithmic 
sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  to  Seven  places  of 
figures  besides  the  index,  the  logarithm  of  radius  being 
10.  These  logarithms  are  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  Napier  and  Briggs,  and  they  were 
the  first  tables  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  that 
were  publiihed  of  this  sort.  Gnnter  also  in  1633  re- 
printed the  same  in  his  hook  de  Srctore  et  Radio,  toge- 
ther with  the  ChiJiat  prima  of  Briggs  ;  and  in  the  sam« 
year  be  applied  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  and 
tangeota,  to  strai^t  lines  drawn  upon  a  ruler.  Thia 
instrument  is  now  in  common  use  for  navigation  and 
other  purposes,  and  it  commonly  called  Gw(ter'«  tcalc. 
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>  Tbe  discoveriea  in  Loraritlira*  were  first  earned  to 
France  by  Hr  EdfTtandff^ingate,  bvt  not  first  of  all  a* 
"'he  smpi  ID  the  preface  to  his  hwik.  He  published  at 
Paris  in  1614  two  small  tracts  in  the  Frencb  luij;uage 
upon  logarithms,  and  ibese  were  reprinted  with  improve- 
ments at  London  in  1626. 

In  the  ^ear  1624,  Bri^  published  bii  Arithmetiea 
Logaritkmica,  a  itupendoos  woric  considering  the  short 
time  be  had  been  in  preparing  it.  He  here  girea  the 
logarithms  of  50000  natural  numbers  to  fourteen  places 
of  figures,  besides  the  index  ;  namely,  from  I  to  20000 
and  from  90000  to  looooe,  together  with  the  differ- 
ences of  the  logarithms.  He  also  gives  an  ample 
treatise  on  their  construction  and  use,  iind  he  earnestly 
solicits  others  to  UDdertake  the  computation  of  the  in- 
termediate numben,  oOering  to  give  instroctions,  and 
paper  ready  ruled  for  that  purpose,  to  any  penon  in- 
clined to  contribute  to  the  completion  of  so  valuable  a 
work.  By  this  invitation  he  had  hopes  of  collecting 
naterials  for  the  logarithms  of  the  intermediate  70000 
numbers,  while  be  should  employ  his  time  upon  the 
Canaa  of  Logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  and  so  cany 
on  both  works  at  once. 

Soon  after  this,  Adrian  Vlacq  or  Flaek  of  Gon^a  in 
Holland  completed  the  intermediate  70  chiliads,  and 
republished  the  Arithmetiea  L(^rit/tniiea  in  1617  and 
1628,  with  thesn  intermediate  numbers,  making  in  all, 
the  logarithms  of  all  uumbera  to  100,000,  but  only  to 
10  places  of  figures.  To  these  vnu  added  a  table  of 
artificial  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  to  every  minute 
of  the  quadrant. 

Briges  himself  lived  also  to  complete  a  table  of  lo- 
garithmic sines  and  tangents,  t<r  the  loothpart  of  every 
degree,  to  fourteen  places  of  figures  besides  the  index, 
together  with  a  table  of  natural  sines  to  the  same  parts 
to  fifteen  places,  and  the  tangents  and  secants  of  the 
same  to  ten  places,  with  the  construction  of  the  whole. 
But  his  death,  which  then  happened,  prevented  him 
from  completing  the  application  and  uses  of  them. 
However,  when  dying,  he  committed  the  performing 
of  this  office  to  his  fricod^/fctiry  GelUbrand,  who  ac- 
cordingly added  a  preface,  and  the  application  of  the 
logarithms  to  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry.  The 
work  was  called  Trigonomtlrid  Britannica,  and  was 
printed  at  Gouda  in  the  year  1633  under  the  care  of 
Adrian  Vlacq. 

In  the  same  year,  1633,  Adrian  Vlacq  printed  a 
work  of  his  own,  called  Trigonometria  Arfificiaiis,  rive 
MagmaCatwnTriangahrum  Lt^rarithmicniiadTinadat 
Secuitdontm  Serupulorvm  Conttntctiis.  This  wor^  con- 
tains the  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  (o  10  places  of 
figures,  with  their  difierences  for  every  ten  seciHids  in 
the  quadrant.  It  also  contains  Bngg's  table  of  the 
first  20000  logarithms  to  ten  places,  besides  the  index, 
with  their  difierences;  and  to  the  whole  is  prefixed  a 
description  of  the  tables  and  their  applications,  chiefly 
extracted  from  Briggs's  Tri/ronometn'a  Britanmea, 
nhieb  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Gellibrand  published  also,  in  1635,  An  Tnslimiitn 
Trigommutruxtl,  containing  the  logarithms  of  the  first 
10,000  numbers,  with  the  natural  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants,  and  the  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  for  de- 
grees and  minutes ;  all  to  seven  places  of  figures  besides 
the  index. 
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The  writen,  whose  works  we  have  hilLerto  noticed,  introdac- 
were  for  tbe  most  part  computers   of  logarithms.      But      tion. 
the  system  best  adapted  to  practice  being  now-well  aa-'       *       ' 
certained,  and  the  labour  of  constructing  the  table  ac- 
complished, succeeding  writers  on  the  subject  have  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  give  the  tables  in  the  most 
convenient  form.     It  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  discoveries  which  vrere   afterwards  mader 
in   mathematicit,   paiticularly  in  the  doctrine  of  scries, 
great  improvements  were  made  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting logarithms  ;  but  these,  for  the  moat  part,  came 
too  lale  to  be  of  use   in   the  actual  construction  of  the 
table,  although  they  might  be  applied  with   advantage 
to  verify  calculations  previoosty  perfiumed  by  methods 
much  more  laborious. 

As  it  is  of  importance  that  such  as  have  occasion  to 
employ  logarithms  should  koow  what  works  are  held  in 
estimation  on  account  of  their  extent  and  accuracy,  we 
shall  etiuiiierate  the  following. 

1.  Hherwin's  MathemiOkiU  Tablet,  in  8vo.  These 
contain  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  101,000 ;  and 
the  sines,  tangents,  secants,  and  versed  sines,  but  na- 
tural and  logarithmic,  to  every  minute  of  the  quadnuil. 
Tbe  third  edition,  printed  in  1742,  which  was  revised 
by  Gardiner,  is  esteemed  the  mwt  correct ;  but,  in  the 
fifth  edition,  the  errors  are  so  nuroerotks,  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  it  when  accuracy  is  re* 

2.  Gardiner's  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  all  nnmbers 
to  101,000,  and  for  the  sines  and  tangents  to  every  ten  . 
seconds  of  the  quadrant ;  also  for  the  sines  of  the  first 
72  minutes  to  every  single  second,  &c.  This  work, 
which  is  iu  quarto,  was  printed  in  1741,  and  is  held  in 
high  estimation  for  its  accuracy. 

3.  An  edition  of  the  same  work,  with  some  additions, 
printed  in  1770  in  Avlgnmi  in  France  The  tables  in 
both  editions  are  to  seven  places  of  figures. 

4.  TabitM  Portativa  de  Logarithmes,  pubiiet  a  Lon- 
drtt,  par  Gardiner,  augmtnttta  et  ptrfeclianiti  dam 
leuT  diipotilion,  par  M.  Ca//ft.— This  work  is  most 
heautifnlly  printed  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  and  con- 
tains all  the  tables  in  Gardiner's  quarto  volume  ;  with' 
some  additions  and  improvements. 

5.  Dr  Mutton's  Mathematical  Tables,  containing 
common  hyperbolic  and  logistic  logarithms,  &c.— -This 
work  has  passed  through  several  editions,  under  the 
care  of  tbe  learned  author  :  it  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon of  any  in  this  country,  and  is  deservedly  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  both  on  account  of  its  accuracy, 
and  the  very  valuable  infonnation  it  contains  respecting 
the  history  of  logarithms,  and  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics connected  with  them. 

6.  Taylor's  Table  of  Logarithmic  Sines  and  Tangents 
to  every  second  of  the  quadrant ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  table  of  logarithms  from  1  to  100, ooo,  &c  — This  is 
a  most  valuable  work  ;  but  being  a  very  large  qOarto 
volume,  and  also  very  expensive,  it  is  less  adapted  to 
general  use  than  the  preceding,  which  is  an  octavo, 
and  mav  be  bad  at  a  moderate  price. 

7.  labUi  portatioe*  deg  logoritktnei,  conlenanl  les 
legaritAmet  de»  tmmbres  depuis  ijutqu*  S  108,000,'  let 
logaritkmet  des  sintis  et  tangenlet,  de  seconde  en  seconds 

pour  lex  eititf  premiers  degree*,  de  £s  en  t/tr  scrondes 

pour  toiit  let  degreet  du  quart-de  etrcle. 
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Lc««-  Kerne,  &c.  ;Kir  Callet. — Thu  work,  which  is  in  ocUvo, 
rith"*.*":^  may  be  reauiubly  expected  to  be  very  sccnnte,  it  be- 
'       '       '  ing  printed  ia  the  stereotype  mftnner,  by  Didot. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  ao< 
tiee  a  stupeodoos  work  relating  to   logarithmB,  origi- 
nally suggested  by  the  celebrated  Camot,  in  conjunction 
with  Prieurde  la  Cited' Or ,u.aA  Brunei  deMonlpelier, 
■bout  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution.     Thia 
enterprise  was  committed  in  the  year  17941  to  tie  care 
of  Pmmf,  a  French  mathematician  of  great  eminence, 
who  was  not  only  la  compose  tablet  which  should  leave 
itothii^  to  be  desired  with  retpeet   to  accuracy,  but  to 
tnake  thent  the  most  extended  and  mo»t  etrHang  monu- 
mcjtl  ofctdcitlalion  tekick  had  ever  been  executed  or  ever 
*Hielti>U.   i^iagtned*.     It  appean  that  two  mannscript  copes  of 
;|^^        the  work  wereforHied,composedof  17  volumes  large  fo- 
Kriei,         ^o  >  *Dd  GOBtainedT  besides  an  intniduction,  the  fol- 
p.  jii.         lowinff  tables. 

I.  The  natnnl  s!nes  for  each  io,ooDtb  part  of  the 
quadrant,  calculated  to  twenty-five  places  of  decimals, 
to  be  published  with  twcnfy-two  decimals  and  five  <w 
luoms  ot  diflerenccs. 

3.  The  logarithms  of  these  sines,  calculated  to  four- 
teen decimals,  wtlh  live  columns  of  differences, 

3.  The  lomrithms  of  tlie  ratios  of  the  sines  to  the 
area  for  the  first  five  thousand  10a, 000th  parts  of  the 
quadrant,  calculated  to  fourteea  decimal  places,  with 
three  columns  of  differences. 

4.  The  logarithms  of  the  tangent*  corresponding  with 
the  loniithms  of  the  sines. 

5.  The  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  the  tangents  to 
the  arcs,  calculated  like  those  of  the  third  article. 

6.  Logarithms  of  numbers  from  I  to  ioo,OOo  calcu- 
lated to  nineteen  places  of  decimals. 

7.  The  logarithms  of  nombers  from  IOO,000  to 
200,000,  calculated  to  24  deciRia)*,  in  order  to  be  pub- 
lished to  1 3  decimals  and  three  columns  of  difierences. 

The  printing  of  thife  work  was  begmi  at  the  expence 
of  the  French  government,  bnt  was  lospended  at  the 
fall  of  the  awignats  j  whether  it  has  been  since  lesmned 
we  cannot  positively  My,  hot  it  certainly  is  not  yet 
completed, 

SECT.  1. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  LOGARITHMS  AND 
THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  properties  of  loga- 
nthms  are  deducible  from  those  of  two  series,  the  terms 
of  one  of  which  form  a  geometrical  progression,  and  those 
of  the  other  an  aritbmiticat  progression  -,  and  as  this 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  is  simple,  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  adapted  of  any  to  such  of  our  readers  as  bare 
not  panned  tbe  stndy  of  mathematics  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. We  shall  now  sben  how,  firom  tbe  same  ^inci- 
ples,  the  logarithm  of  any  proposed  number  whatever 
may  be 'found. 

Tbe  first  step  to  be  taken  in  constracting  a  system  of 
logarithms  is  to  assume  tbe  logarithm  of  some  determi- 
'  nate  nomber,  besides  that  of  unity  or  i,  which  mbst  ne- 

cessarily be  O.  From  the  particular  view  wbichN'qpifr 
took  of  the  subject,  he  was  led  to  assume  nnity  for  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  2.7183831  by  wUch  it  hap. 


pftned  that  the  logarithm  of  10  was  a.302585,  and  thit  Katwe  of 

assamirtion  being  made,  tbe  form  of  tbe  system  became     Tx)ga. 

determinate,  and  the  logarithm  of  every  number  fixed  ^l"^  A"- 

to  one  particnlar  value.  '    '■»'■' 

Mr  Briggs  however  obswred,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  assume  uaitj  for  the  logarithm  of  10,  instead  of 
making  it  tbe  logarithm  of  3.718282,  as  in  Napin'i 
system,  and  hence  the  logarithms  of  tlie  teims  of  tha 
geooietrical  progreasioo 

I,   10,  100,  1000,  10600,  &c. 

were  necessarily  fixed  to  the  correspimding  terms  of 
this  arithmetical  progression, 


That  is,  the  logarithm  of  i  being  o,  and  that  of  19' 
being  I,  the  l^^thm  of  100  is  a,  and  that  of  tooo 
is  3,  and  so  on. 

^le  legaritbots  of  the  terms  of  the  progression,  t,  10, 
100,  lOOD,  &c.  being  tfaos  determined}  in  mtier  t» 
form  the  logarithms  of  tbe  numben  between  i  and  10, 
and  between  lo  and  100,.  and  so  on,  we  must  conceive 
a  ver^-  great  number  of  geometrical  means  to  be  inter- 
posed between  each  two  adjoining  terms  of  the  prece- 
ding geometrical  series,  and  as  many  arithmetical  means 
between  the  cmresponding  terms  of  the  arithmetical  se* 
ries }  then,  like  as  the  terms  of  tbe  arithmetical  series 
O,  I,  2,  3,  &c.  arc  tbe  logarithms  of  the  corrcBponding 
terms  of  the  geometrical  series  1,  10,  100,  1000,  &c. 
tbe  inter|iBlated  terms  of  the  former  will  also  be  the  lo- 
garithms of  the  corresponding  interpolated  terms  of  the 
latter.  Now  as  by  supposing  the  nnmber  of  means  in- 
terposed between  each  two  terms  of  the  geometrical  m- 
ries  to  be  sui&cieotly  great,  seme  one  or  other  of  ibem 
may  be  found  which  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  any 
proposed  nomber ;  it  is  evident  that  lo  find  the  lo- 
garithm of  sncb  a  nnmber,  we  have  only  to  reek  for  one 
of  the  interpolated  nmos  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
it,  and  to  take  the  logantfam  of  that  mean  as  a  Hear 
value  of  the  logarithm  required. 

As  a  particular  example,  let  it  be  required  to  fioA 
the  logarithm  of  the  nnmber  5,  according  lo  BriggtV 
system. 

Firtt  itep  of  the  process. — The  nnmber  5  is  between 
I  and  10,  tbe  logarithms  of  which  we  already  know 
to  be  o  and  i  :  Let  a  geometrical  mean  be  found  be- 
tween the  two  former,  and  an  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween the  two  latter.  The  geometrical  mean  will  b« 
the  square  root  of  tbe  product  of  the  nombers  I  and 
10,  which  is  3.162377;  and  the  arithmetical  mean 
will  be  hair  ibe  sum  of  the  logarithms  o  and  I,  which' 
is  0.5;  therefore  tbe  logarithm  of  3.162277  is  0-5. 
But  as  the  mean  thus  found  is  not  si^ciendy  near  to 
the  proponed  number,  we  must  proued  with  the  opera- 
tion as  follows  1 

Second  step^— The  nnmber  5,  whose  logarithm  i» 
sought  is  between  J.162177,  tbe  mean  last  found,  and 
10,  tbe  logarithms  of  which  we  know  to  be  0.5  and 
I }  we  must  now  find  a  geometrical  mean  between  the 
two  former,  and  an  aritliroetical  mean  between  th« 
two  latter.  Tbe  one  of  these  ia  ^(3.162277x10) 
-f-0.5 


tfaete- 


=5.633413,  and  the  other  is  - 

fore  the  logarithm  of  J.633413  is  0.75. 

Third  vfi^.— AVe  have  now  obtained  two  nombers, 
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1lita««r  nmnwly  3. 16*2277  and '5.623415,   "'^  **"  '^''  ^^"  "^ 

Lagff     5,  tai^ttier  with   their   logtuithmt  0.5  biuI  -075,  we 

*'^*'^*7  therefore  proceed  exactlj  m  before,  and  wsconlingl;  we 

'   '      find  the  geometrical  mean,  or  VCS-i^l^??  X  5.613413), 

to  be  4.2165)64,  and  the  arithmetical  mean,  or — ^^ — ^ 

to  be  OJS25}  therefore  the  logarithm  of  4.216964  is 
0JS25. 

Fmirtk  itep. — We  proceed  in  the  nme  Rianner  with 
the  Dumben  4.316964,  and  5-623413  (one  of  vAich 
a  leas,  and  the  other  greater  than  5)  and  their  loga- 
ritbms  0.625  and  0.75,  and  find  a  nen  geemetricat 
meaa,  riz.  4.869674,  *a&  iti  corresponding  arithmeti- 
cal mean,  or  logaritbm,  0JSB75. 

We  most  ee  on  in  this  way  till  ne  h>ve  Fonnd  twenty- 
two  geometrical  means,  and  as.  man*  correspondmg 
arithmetical  means  or  li^uithms.  Aqd  that  we  may 
indicate  bsw  these  are  found  from  each  other,  let  the 
Bumben  1  and  10  be  denoted  bv  A  and  B,  and  their 
jBepmetrical  means  taken  in  their  order  by  C,  D,  E, 
&c.  then  the  resnlts  of  the  succesaive  operatiooa  will  be 
as  in  tbe  Enliowing  table  ; 

Nniiiljen.  LojKilbnu. 

A  =  I.000500 

B    ^  lO.OODOOO 

C   =  ^AB  =  3.162277 

D  z=  ^/BC  =  5.6234.3 

E  =  v'CD  ^  4.216964 

F  =:  ^/DE  =  4.869674 

G  =  VDF  =  5-a3a99i 

H  =  ^/FG  =  5.048065 

I    =  i'FH  =  4.958069 

K  =  ^m  =  5.002865 

L  =  ^K   =  4.980416 

M  =   v'KL  =  4.991627 

N  =  v'KM  =  4.997342 

O  ^  v^^N  ^  5.000052 

P  =  VNO  =  4.998647 

S  ~  "^SiZ  =  4-999350 

?  =  ^'SS  =  4-999701 

S    =r  v/OR  =  4.999876 

T  =:  v'OS   =  4-9999<>3 

V  =  ^OT  =  5.000008 
W  =  ^/TV  =  4.999984 

V  =  "Cv  =   ^■^^'^ 

V  ^  v^VX  ^    5,000003 

Z  =  ^XY  =  5.000000 
As  the  lart  of  these  means,  viz.  Z,  agrees  with  5,  the 
propoaed  nnmber,  as  tar  at  least  as  tbe  sixth  place  of  de* 
cinials,  we  may  aably  coniider  them  aa  very  nearly  equal, 
therefore  their  logaritbmi  will  also  be  very  nearly  equal, 
that  ia,  the  lo^anthni  of  5  will  be  0.6989700  nearly. 

In  perfanmnK  the  operations  indicated  in  the  prece- 
ding Uble,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  geometrical 
mean*  at  the  beginning  to  many  mw  i  figures  than  are 
here  pat  down,  in  order  to  ofatnin  aT'.ast  a.  result  true 
to  7  decimal  places.  Tbufl  it  appea.-^  that  tbe  labour 
«f  computing  logarithms  by  this  method  is  indeed  very 

fvat.  It  is,  however,  that  which  wai  employed  by 
riggs  and  Vlacq  in  the  original  construction  of  logn- 
rilbms;  but  since  tbe  period  in  which  they  lived,  othera 
more  easy  have  been  found,  as  ite  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  ez|dain. 

The   logarithm   of  any  number   whalefer  may   be 
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0.5000000 
0.7500000 
0.6250000 
0.6875000 
0.7187500 
0.7031350 
0.6953125 
0.6992187 
0.697  ^*5^ 
D.6982421 
0.6987304 
0.6989745 
0.6988535 
0.6989135 
0.6989440 
0.6989593 
0.6989668 
0.6989707 
0.6989687 
0-6989^97 
0.6989702 
0.6989700 


bond  by  «  series  of  calcalatioos  similar  (o  that  whiah  KhMi 
we  have  just  now  esplaiiied.     But  in  constmctiog  the     i-<«a- 
table  it  would  only  be  necessary  t«  have  recourse  to  this  ^''''"'■^"t 
method  in  calculating  the  Ic^^thms  of  prime  num-         * 
bers ;  for  as  often  as  the  It^aritlun  of  a  number  which 
was  the  product  of  other  numhsrS)  whose  logarithma 
were  known,  was  required,  it  would  be  immediately 
d>tMBed  by  adding  together  the  logarithms  of  its  fac- 
tors.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  logarithm  of  the  product 
of  two  nnmbers  were  known,  and  also  that  of  one  of 
its  factorSf  the  logarithm  of  the  other  factor  would  be 
obtained  from  these,  by  simply  taking  their  difierence.. 

From  this  last  remark  it  is  obvious,  that  bavins  new 
Jbund  the  logarithm  of  5,  we  can  immediately  find  that 
of  3  y  for  since  3  is  tbe  quotient  of  10  divided  by  5(  . 
its  logarithm  wiU  be  the  difference  of  the  logarithms 
of  lo  and  5 ',  now  the  logarithm  of  10  is  i,  and  tho 
logarithm  of  5  is  0.6989700,  therefore  the  logarillin> 
of  2  i»  0.3010300.  ' 

Having  thns  obtained  the  logarithms  of  3  and  $1  i^ 
addition  to  those  of  10,  100, 1000,  Scc  we  may  thence 
find  the  logarithms  of  innumerable  other  numbers' 
Thus,  because  4=  2  X  2,  the  logarithm  of  4  will  be  the 
legarithra  «f  2  added  to  itself,  or  will  be  twice  tbe  lo- 
garithm of  2.  Again,  becaobB  5x10=50,  the  loga- 
rithm of  50  will  be  tbe  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  5  and 
>i.  In  this  rauuMT  it  is  evident  we  may  find  the  lo- 
gariibms  of  8=2  X  4,  of  16=2x8,  of  25=5 X  5,  and 
of  as  many  more  such  niimbcis  as  we  please. 

Besides  tbe  view  we  have  Utberto  taken  ot  tbe  theo- 
ry of  logarithms,  tbere  aie  otbera  under  which  it  has 
been  presentBd  by  different  avtbon.  Some  of  these  we 
proceed  to  exjdau,  beginning  with  that  in  which  they 
are  defined  to  be  the  mtamrct  ^ralioti  but  to  see  tho 
propriety  of  this  definition,  it  must  be  imderftood  what 
is  meant  by  the  nmsore  of  a  ratio. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a-compMind  ratio,  an 
laid  down  by  writer*  on  geometry,  if  there  be  any  num- 
ber of  magnitudea  A,  B,  C,  D,  which  are  continual 
proportionnU,.or  such  that  tbe  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  B  to  C,  and  that  nmin  is  equal 
to  tbe  ratio  of  C  to  D,  and  so  on,  the  ratio  of  the  first 
of  these  magnitudes  A  to  the  third  C  b  considered  aa- 
made  up  of  two  equal  ratios,  each  eqnal  to  tbe  ratio  of 
the  first  A  to  the  second  B.  And  in  like  manner  tbe 
ratio  of  the  first  A  to  the  fourth  D  is  considered  as 
made  up  of  three  equal  ratios,  each  equal  to  the  ratia 
of  tbe  ^t  to  the  second,  and  ao  on.  (See  Geometry^ 
Sect.  III.  Def.  10,  11,  and  13.).  Thus,  to  take  a  par- 
ticular example  in  numbers,  because  the  ratio  of  81  to 
3  may  he  considered  aa  made  up  of  tbe  latio  of  81  to 
27,  and  of  27  to  9,  and  of  9  to  3,  which  three  ratios- 
are  eqnal  among  themselves,  [Geouetht,  Sect.  111.. 
Def.  4.)  the  ratio  of  81  to  3  will  be  triple  tbe  ratio  oC 
O  to  3  ;.  and  in  like  manner  tbe  ratio  of  37  to  3  wUl- 
he  double  the  ratio  of  9  to  3--  Also,  because  tbe  latjoa 
of  1000  to  loo,  loo  to  10,  10  to  t,  ore  all  equal,  the 
ratio  of  1 000  to  I  will  be  three  times  as  great  as  the 
ratio  of  10  to  1  i  and  the  ratio  of  100  to  I  will  be  twice 
as  great ;  and  so  on. 

Taking  this  view  af  ratios,  andconsideriiw  them  aa 
a  particular  species  of  quantities,  made  up  of  others  of 
the  same  kind,  they  (fsy  evidently  be  compared  with 
each  other,  in  respect  of  their  magnitudes,  in  the  same 
nauDcr,  u  we  compare  lines  or  ^unntitiea  of  any  kind, 
whatever 
byCiOOglC 
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NatBTc  of  nbatevcr.    And  «a  nlien  estimating  the  relative  mag- 
Log*      iiitudes  of  two  quantities,  two  lines  for  exampli 
-nUim*.  Uc  ^  fi„j  ^^,g^  the  opp  (onti  ■       "  '  ■ 


^  we  find  that  the  one  contains  five  lucfa  equal  puts  aa 
the  other  contains  leven,  we  say  the  one  line  ba»  to  the 
other  the  proportion  of  5  (o  7  ^  so,  in  like  manner,  if  two 
ratios  be  such,  that  the  one  can  be  resolved  into  fire 
equal  ratios,  and  the  other  into  aeven  of  the  same  ratios, 
we  may  conclude  ibat  the  magnitude  of  the  one  ratio 
is  to  that  of  the  other  as  the  number  §  to  the  number 
7  ;  and  a  Bimilar  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  when  the 
ratios  to  be  compared  are  any  multiples  whatercr  of 
eonui  other  ratio. 

It  is  welt  known  that  there  may  be  lines  and  odier 
quantities,  which,  as  they  admit  of  no  common  measure, 
are  said  to  be  incommensurable  to  each  other  ;  and  the 
same  will  also  happen  to  ratios  :  That  is,  there  may  be 
two  ratios  such  that  into  whatever  number  of  equal  ra- 
tioa  the  one  is  divided,  the  other  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
actly equal  to  a  ratio  composed  of  any  number  of  these. 
We  may  however  conceive  the  number  of  equal  ratios 
jnto  which  the  one  is  divided  to  be  so  great,  that  a  cer- 
tain ntunber  of  them  shall  compose  a  ratio  more  nearly 
«qnal  to  the  other  ratio  than  by  any  assignable  difTer- 
ence.  Therefore,  like  as  we  can  always  find  numbers 
which  shall  have  among  themselves,  either  accurately, 
or  as  nearly  as  we  please,  the  same  ratios  as  any  num- 
ber of  lines  or  other  magnitudes  have  to  each  other, 
and  which  therefore  may  be  taken  as  the  measures  or 
repreBentativea  of  the  lines  ;  so  also,  corresponding  to 
any  system  of  ratios,  there  may  be  always  found  a  series 
of  numbers  which  will  have  the  same  proportions  a- 
mong  themselves  as  the  ratios  have  to  each  other,  and 
which  may  in  like  manner  be  called  the  measurei  of  t/ie 

Iietns  now  suppose  that  unity,  or  I,  is  assumed  as  the 
common  consequent  of  alt  ratios  whatever;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  10  (or  some  particnlar  number)  to  I  is 
compounded  of  a  very  great  nnmber  of  equal  ratios,  as 
for  example  tooo,oo3 :  then,  as  each  of  these  will  be 
Tei^  near  to  the  ratio  of  equality,  (for  it  will  be  the 
ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second  of  a  series  of  on« 
million  and  one  continued  proportionals,  the  fint  of 
which  is  10  and  last  i),  it  wilt  follow,  and  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  the  ratios  of  all  other  numbers  to  unity 
will  each  be  very  nearly  equal  to  some  multiple  of  that 
small  ratio.  And  by  supposing  the  numlier  of  small 
equal  ratios  of  which  the  ratio  of  to  to  i  is  composed 
to  be  SufEcientty  great,  the  ratios  of  all  other  numbers 
tc  unity  may  he  as  nearly  equal  to  ratios  which  are 
multiples  of  tfaat  small  ratio  as  we  please.  Let  us  still 
suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the 
nnmber  of  small  ratios  contained  in  that  of  10  to  t  is 
1000,000 ',  then,  as  it  may  be  proved  that  the  ratio  of 
a  to  I  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  a  ratio  composed 
of  301030  of  these ;  and  that  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  will 
be  nearly  equal  tq  a  ratio  composed  of  477121  of  them, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  4  to  i  will  be  nearly  equal  to  a 
ratio  composed  of  6o2p6o  of  them,  and  so  on  ;  these 
numbers,  viz.  loooooo,  301030,477131,  and  602060, 
or  any  other  numbers  proportional  to  them,  will  be  the 
measures  of  the  ratios  of  10  to  I,  2  to  i,  3  to  i,  and  4 
to  I,  respectively  ;  and  the  same  quantities  will  also  be 
wltat  have  been  called  the  logarit/tms  of  the  ratios  ;  tor 
the  word  hfiurilAm,  if  regard  be  had  to  its  etymology, 
is  t,r/Si  iS{'(^<i,   or  the  numbers  of  small  and  equal 


ratios  (or  nUmncula  as  they  have  been  called)  con-  Jjatwerf 
tained  in  the  several  ratios  of  quantities  one  to  anotfai^r.     Loga- 

Wc  have,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  assumed  1 OOOOOO  rittuaa.  Sic 
as  Ibe  measore  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  I,  bywfaicfa  it  bap-  ' 

pens,  as  already  observed,  that  the  measureii  of  the 
ratios  of  2  to  i,  3  to  i,  &c.  are  301030  and  4771 21 
respectively  }  a£,  however,  these  measun*  are  not  abso- 
lute, but  relative  qiMntitiei,  we  may  assume  any  other 
sumben  whatever  instead  of  these,  provided  tb^  have 
the  same  proportions  to  each  other  as  these  numbers 
have  among  themselves.  Accordingly,  we  may  assume  1 
as  the  measure  or  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  i ;  and 
then  the  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  2  to  I,  3  to  i,  &c. 
instead  of  being  301030,477121,  &c.inll  be  .301030 
and  477131,  &c.  respectively,  that  is,  each  will  be  th« 
one-millionth  of  what  it  was  before. 

In  Sit'ggt't  system,  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10 
to  1,  or,  to  speak  briefly,  the  logarithm  of  10,  is  unity  } 
but  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  any  number  whatever, 
83  tliat  whose  logarithm  ihatl  be  unity.  Napier,  in  coD- 
sequence  of  his  particular  views  of  ihe  subject,  chaae 
the  number  2.718282  ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  the 
logarithms  of  the  ratios  are  expre»sed  by  dilfet«ot  num- 
bers in  the  ttro  systems. 

It  yet  remains  for  us  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  pn>> 
perties  of  logarithms,  as  explained  in  the  two  diflerent 
views  wc  have  now  given  of  the  (-ubject  j  and  this  may 
he  done  as  follows. 

Let  A  and  £  denote  any  two  nurabers.  The  ratio 
of  their  product  to  unity,  tliat  is,  the  ratio  of  A  X  B  to 
I,  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  AxB  to  B,  and  of 
Bto  I  ;  (see  Geomztry,  Fart  Ill.Wef.  10.)  but  since 
A  X  B,  B,  A,  and  i,  are  four  proportionals,  the  ntio  of 
AxB  to  Bisequal  to  the  ratio  ofAto  i.  There- 
fore the  ratio  of  A  X  B  to  I  is  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  A  to  1  and  of  B  to  i ;  and  conscqueDtly  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  AxB  to  i  will  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  logarithmsof  theraUoBof  A  to  1,  and 
of  B  to  I }  or,  in  other  words,  the  logarithm  of  AxB 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  A-and  B. 

And  because  log.  (AxB)=log.  A+log.  B,  tbere- 
fi>re,  log.  B=log.  (AxB)— -lug.  A.     In  this  equation 

let  -rr  he  substituted  for  B,  and  D  for  A,  tfaeo,  (be- 

causeAxB=Dx  jj=C)  we  have  log.^^bg.  C— 

log.  D. 

We  have  now  given  a  short  sketcb  of  the  theory 
of  logarithms  as  dedncible  from  the  doctrine  of  ratios. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  celebrated  Kepler  treated 
the  subject  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  geometri- 
cal reasoning ;  and  in  this  be  has  been  followed  by  Mer- 
cator,  Halley,  Cotes,  as  well  as  by  other  mathemati- 
cians of  later  times,  as  by  AJr  Baron  Maseres,  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonotinetry,"  a  work  in  which 
the  wbole  theory  of  logarithms  is  treated  with  all  that 
perspicDitv  and  accuracy  which  characterize  theingeni' 
008  author's  various  writings.  The  same  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  snbject  was  likewise  adopted  by  that  excellent 
geometrician  Dr  Robert  Simson,  as  appears  by  a  short 
tract  in  Latin,  written  by  him  and  published  in  his  post- 
humous works.  As,  however,  the  doctrine  of  ratios  it 
of  a  very  abstract  nature,  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  up- 
pon  which  it  has  been  established  is  of  a  peculiar  and ' 
subtle  kind,  we  presume  that  the  givster  nnmber  of 
readers 
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Nature  of  retJera  will  ibmlc'tliis  view  of  tlic   subject  less  simple 

Log*-      and  natural  than  tlie  following,  in  whicb  we  meaa  to 

ritfcnu.Sic-  deduce  the  tlieory  of  logarithms,  an  well  as  ibe  manntr 

*         of  compaling  them,  from  the  properties  of  the  cxponenlii 

If  we  attend  to  the  rommon  scale  of  nolntion  in 
arithmetic,  we  shall  6nd  that  it  is  w  cnrtrived  as  to 
express  all  nmnbers  whatever  by  means  of  the  powers 
of  the  number  lo,  which  is  the  root  of  (lie  scale,  and 
the  nine  digits  which  serve  u  coeffit'icots  to  these 
powcn.  Thus,  if  R  denote  10,  the  root  of  the  scale, 
■o  that  B*  will  denote  100,  and  B*  1000,  and  so  on, 
the  number  471509  is  otherwise  expressed  by  4R'-|- 
7R«+iRi+cR'+oR'+9R%  which  is  eqiiivaWnt  to 
4R'-|-7ll*+R'+5R*+Sh  Again,  the  mixt  number 
371.243  b  expressed  by  3R'+7B'+R"+-J+|i+ 

|j,  or  by  3R'+7R'+R»+2R-'+4R-'+3R~^- 
As  to  vulgar  fiactions,  by  transforming  them  to  deci- 
mals, tbey  may  be   eirrested  in   the  «uBe   niftnner. 

Thus  i=.375=3K~'+7B~*+5R~J-       Also     4= 

^6,  &c.=6R— '+6B— '+6R-^H&=- 

Although  the  nnmber  10  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
root  of  the  scale  of  notation,  any  other  number  may 
be  employed  to  express  all  numbers  whatever  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  some  numbers  are  even  preferable 
to  10.  Thus,  making  8  the  root  of  a  scale,  and  de- 
noting it  hy  R,  the  number  273J,  when  expressed  ac- 
cording to  this  scale,  is  5R'+2B*+5R".^7R",  or 
5H'+2H'-f-5R  +  7  ;  and  here  we  may  observe,  that  if 
a  number  greater  tosn  to  were  assumed  as  the  root  of 
the  scale  of  notation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
some  new  nmneral  characten  in  addition  to  those  in 
common  use,  .and  if  a  smaller  number  were  assumed, 
we  might  dispense  with  some  of  these  we  alueady 
liave. 

But  instead  of  expressing  all  nnmbers  by  the  sums  of 
certain  multiples  of  the  snccesaive  powers  of  some  par- 
ticular number,  we  may  also  express  them,  if  not  accu- 
rately, at  least  as  near  as  we  please,  by  a  single  power, 
whole  or  fractional,  of  any  positive  number  whatever, 
which  may  be  either  whole  or  fractional,  but  must  not 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  2  as  the  nnmber,  by  the 
powers  of  which  all  others  are  to  be  expressed.  Then 
it  may  be  sitewo  that  the  nnmbers,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  tue  all 
expessible  by  the  powers  of  3,  as  follows. 


7' 


1=2° 

3=2'»»»»,  nearly 
5=2'-'"»,  newly 

6=2'»w  nearly 

8=»» 
9-2>'«»» 
iO=s2l-»"»  neariy. 

and  so  on.  And  if  instead  of : 
then  we  have 

2  we  take  the  number 

I  =  IO« 

2=1 0-»^ 
4=I0'«~« 

6=10-^' 
7=io*»»" 
8=io*w 
9=ioW« 

5=io-«w 

io=io". 

Hence 


re  may  coocinde,  that  if  r  be  put  fw  » 
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determinate  nunilier,  and  if  for  any  indefinite  po'lllve  jfamn  of 
number,  whole  or  fractional,  it  is  always  possible  to  iiud  ,  Loga- 
another  numbrr  N,  such  that  the  number  r  beliii;  raised  ^'bmi.  fee. 
to  the  powei-  N  shsll  either  be  exactly  equal  to  n,  or         ' 
shall  be  as  uear  toit  as  we  please  ■,  that  is,  ne  shall  have 

When  numbeis  are  expressed  in  this  way  W  the 
powers  of  some  given  number  r  ;  tiie  exponent  tf  that 
power  y  r  wkirk  is  equai  to  any  ataigixd  vumber  u 
coBed  the  logarithm  of  tint  number.  TherereTC,if  r''=ffi 
(n  being  put  fer  any  number)  then  N  will  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  number  n. 

llie  logsrithms  which  are  produced  by  giving  to  r 
some  determinate  value  constitute  ■  syitem  of  logarithms, 
and  the  constant  number  r,  from  which  the  system  is 
formed,  is   called  the  base  or  radical  number  of  the 

The  properties  of  lo^rithms  may  readily  be  deduced 
from  the  above  definition  as  follows.  Let  a  and  b  be 
put  for  any  two  numbers,  and  A  and  B  for  their  loga- 
rithms }  then,  r  being  supposed  to  denote  the  base,  or 
radical  aumber  of  the  system,  vc  have  a^r^  and 
i^r" :  now  if  we  take  the  product  of  a  and  b,  we 
have  a  A=ir*  X  r^  =r*+^  j  bnt  according  to  the  de- 
finition, A<4*B  is  the  logarithm  of  a  b,  (for  it  is  the  in- 
dex of  that  power  of  r  which  is  equal  to  a  b)  tbeiefore, 
the  mm  of  the  hgarithmt  t^  any  two  numbert  a  and  6 
i>  the  logarithm  of  their  product  a  h.     Again,  we  have 

"      r^         A_B 

T~~s-~''^      ,    but  here  A — B  is  the  index  of  that 
power  of  r  which  is  equal  to  v }  therefore.  A— B  is  the 

logarithm  of  ri  hence,  if  one  number  a  be  divided  by 

another  number  b,  the  exeeui^the  logarithm^  the  divi- 
dend above  that  g/*  the  divisor  i»  eqnai  to  the  hgar^km 

of  the  quotient-:. 

Let  n  express  any  nnmber  whatever,  then  raising 
both  sides  of  the  equation  a=:r^  to  the  nth  power,  we 
have  <i"=  (r*  )"=f"*  ;  but  here  u  A  is  manifestly 
the  logaritlun  of  a'  }  thercfiire,  the  hgarilhm  of  a*,  any 
power  ofamimber,iMth*prodnet^theli^orithmofthe 
number  by  n,  the  index  of  the  power.  And  thii  mttet 
evidently  be  true,  whether  that  index  be  a  whole  nunt- 
ber,  or  a  fraction,  either  poeitive  or  negative. 

From  these  properties  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  man-' 
aer  a  table  that  exhibits  the  logarilhnu  of  all  numben 
within  certain  limits  may  be  applied  to  simplify  calcu- 
lations ;  for  since  the  sam  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two 
numbers  is  eqnal  to  the  logarithm  of  their  product,  it 
follows,  that  as  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  find  the 
product  of  two  or  more  numbers,  we  have  only  to  add 
their  logarithms  into  one  sum,  taking  them  nom  the 
table,  and  to  look  in  the  table  for  the  number  whoee 
logarithm  is  equal  to  that  sum,  and  this  number  will  be 
the  piwdsct  reqwred.  Also,  because  the  excess  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  dividend  above  that  of  the  divisor  u 
equal  to  the  logaritlim  of  the  qnotsent ;  as  often  as  we 
have  ocoatimi  t«  divide  one  nmnber  by  another,  we  have 
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divisor  from  tliat 
tliRt  lagMitfam  m 


Niinirc'of  oftty  to  subtract  tbc  logBriilim  oi 

-Log^     of  the  dividend,    and  opposite  ^ 

rithwu.  ate.  f}^g  tM\i\e,  which  is  the  remuiDdn-,  we  shall  find  tbe 
'        quotient. 

As  the  logaritlim  ef  any  power  of  a  number  is  the 
product  of  the  logarithm  of  tbe  number,  and  the  in- 
dex of  tbe  power ;  and,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  lag>rithm 
of  any  root  of  a  number  ia  the  quotient  found  by  di- 
viding the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  index  of  the 
root;  it  follows,  that  we  may  fiiid  anv  power  or  root  of 
■a  number,  by  multiply  in  g'^t  Ingnrithm  of  the  nuiiibcT 
by  tbe  index  of  the  power,  or  dividing  it  by  the  index 
of  tbe  root,  and  taking  that  number  in  the  table  whose 
logurithm  ia  tbe-^prodoct  or  quotient  ior  the  power  or 
root  required. 

'I.i  in  the  eqnation  a=:r^  where  a  ia  any  number, 
A  its  logarithm,  «nd  r  the  base  of  tbe  aystem)  we  sup- 
pose 0^1,  tben,  in  this  case  r^^i ;  but  this  equation 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  putting  A=0.  Hence  it  ap- 
'  pears,  tAaf  in  every  system  oflogarilhms,  the  logariihm 
of  unity  must  he  o.  If  on  the  other  hand  We  assume 
•a^zr ;  then  wc  have  the  eqnatlon  r=:r^,  nhicb  is  im- 
mediately aatisfieo  by  putting  A=;i ;  therefore,  the  ta- 
garitlun  of  the  base,  or  radical  number  of  every  system, 
w  neeesaorHy  unity. 

If  we  suppose  r  to  be  a  positive  number  greater  than 
-unity,  and  a  a  positive  number  greater  than  unity,  then 
A  inil'beapomtivenambari  fiv  if  it  be  negMive  ^e 

would  have  a(=r-r^=~~\  a  proper  fraction,  and  at 

the  same  time  a  number  greater  than  Unity  by1iyp<rfhe- 
sis,  which  is  impossible.  If  on  the  contrary  we  sup- 
pose a-  a  poper  fraction,  then  A  must  necessarily  be  ne- 
gative, for  if  it  were  poahiye,  then  r*  would  be  greater 
than  unity,  and  n(=r*)  also  greater  than  unity,  while 
by  hypothesis  it  is  a  fraction  less  ihan  nnity,-  which  is 
impossible.  Theref6re,inevrrytyslem,the base tf which 
■is  greater  than  unity,  the  logarithm  of  a  whole  or  mitt 
rtvmber  is  always  positive,  but  the  kgitrithmofaproper 
Jraetion  is  attuayt  negative. 

Because  the  logarithm  of  r  is  unity,  the  logari^m 
of  )r»will  be  B,"  therefore,  fAp'AifaMVAni  tfaity  integer 
ptweT'^:.  the  radieat  number  r  viiU.altaays  ie  an  iH~ 
teger. 

Let  r  and  r'-denote  bases  of -two  different  systems; 
and  let  A  be  the  logBrithm  of  a  number,  a,  taken  ac- 
cording to  tbe  first  of  these,  and  A'  its,  ]<!garithm  taken 
-according  to  the  latt.    .Then-  bacaoie    B=r^',  and 

fl=f'A',  it  follows  that  r*=r'*',  and  r=r'  *.  Let  ns 
now  suppose  that  r"  is- the  base  of  a  third  system  of  lo- 
garithms, and  R  atd  R'  the  togarithms  of  r  and  r'  ta- 
ken acctmling  tO'^this  third  system  }  then  because 

r"^r,     .Vl'^arr'; 
-we  h.veVRR-'=t^',  f^R^'s/'? ; 
R 

therefore  r^''=a^\  mAr=^i^^.i  hut  we  have  already 

a;  a'     n 

tfoond  r=r  *,  theieftwe  f'A  =cr''^',  and  consequently 
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^=  «,. ad  A  :A.O:  EMI)  :.;  =  !,.         J> 

Hence  it  a.pfei,TS, thai  the  logaril/tm  of  a  number,  taken'^ 
according  to  one  system,  has  to  its  logarithm,  token  ac- 
cording to  any  other  system,  a  canttaut  ratio,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  tf  the  reciprocals  of  the  logarithms  (f  the 
radical  numbers  of  those  systems,  taken  according  to  any 
system  vihatever. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  t1iat  a  and  b  are  two  numbers, 
'  and  A  and  B  their  logarithms,  taken  according  to  the 
same  sy3tem,JU]dr  the  base  of  the  system;  then  because 

•wehaverAB=o8    r*»=i*} 
A 
therefore  a^=b^,  uid  a:sb^.    Now  as  r  is  not  found  m 
this  equation,  tbe  value  of  tbe  fraction-^  depends  only 

on  the  numbets-o  and  bf  therefore,  the  logarithms  of 
any  two  given  numbers  have  the  tame  ratio  in  every 
system  mhalever. 

Having  naweKplained  the  properties  which  belM^ 
to  the  togaritlima  of  any  system  whatever,  we  proceed 
to  investigate,  geneial  rules  by  which  tbe  number  ccc- 
respmiding  to  any  logarithm,  and,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbe 
logarithm  conespanding  to  any  number,  may  be  found 
tbe  Mie  from,  the  oth^.  Aad  for  this  end  let  us  de- 
note any  number  whatever  fay  y,  and  its  logarithm  1^  ^, 
and  put  r  as  before  for  the  base,  or  radical  Jtumber  of 
the  system  ;  tben  by  tbe  nature  of  logarithms  we  have 
this  equation 

y=r«. 
Put  r=:T-f4,  and  let  tbe  expression  (i-f-a)*  be  ex- 
panded into  a  series  by  tbe  binomial  thearems  thus  we 
vhall-  bave-ysc 

^^     ^      1.2         ^       -1.2.3 

^        1.2.3.4         ^ 

Let  tbis'series,  the  terms  of 'which  are  arranged  ac- 
-cording'to  the  powers  of  the  -quantity  a,  be'lransform- 
ed  into  another,  tbe  terms  of  which  shall  be  arranged  , 
according  to  -the  powers  lif  x-i  and  to  effect  this  we 
must  find  the  actual  products  of  the  factors  whicb  con- 
«tibHe  the  powers  of  O,  and  arrange  the  terms  anew,  as 
folLaiTS, 


^9  5     ^  (1     ' 


so  that  adding  into  one  snm  tbe  qnantitiet  on  each  side 
of  tbe  sign  s,  and  recollecting  that  the  sum  of  these 
on  the  left-hand  side  is  e^ual  to  y,  we  bate 


>yGooi^le 
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wfaich  eqiutiw,  by  snbstituting 

2^3        4 

z        2        4 

A-fbr^-^  +  fcc. 
o        4 

A"for— —  &c. 
14 
&c 
nu;  be  abbreviated  to 

f-=i+A*+A'*'+A"*'+A'"*«+  &c. 

Next,  to  detennine  Uk  law  of  CDDDexion  of  the 
quantities  A,  A',  A",  A*",  &c.  let  *+a  be  rabstitated 
in  the  last  equation  for  *,  (bcre  »  is  put  tor  any  iade- 
^oite  quantity)  thus  it  becomes 
r.+«=i+A(.+.)+A'C«+»)'+A"(.+iV+  61c 
But  r*+"=r*X'*>  and  since  it  bai  been  abewn  that 

r'=:i-f.A*+A'*'-J.A''«'+A'"*«+  6ic. 
for  tbe  veiy  lame  reUon 

r«=i4-A«+AV+A''B»+A'"a*+  &c 
tberefoie  tbe  araica 

i+A(«+a)+A'C«+«)H-A''C«+a)H-A"'C*+B)H-&c 
in  equal  to  the  product  of  the  tvo  series 

i+A*+AV+A"*'+A"**+  &c. 
i4-Aai+AV+A"!ii»+A'"»«+  &c, 

ThaCiSf  ^7  actual  involution  and  niulti^icatuHii 

i+A*+  A'*'+  A''*'+  A"'**  +  &c.' 

4-A«4'2A'Ml-|-3A''J>^s4•4A'"«^  +  &c. 

+  A'«*^.3A"^eaI»^-6A"«^^»+  &c. 

+  A"  a»  +4A"'JW*  +  &c. 

+  A^fB*  +  &c. 

ri+A*+A'*»+  A"*"  +  A'"**  +  &c. 
I    4-Aa+A*M!4-AAVs4.AA"«^  +  &c. 
=  ^  4.A'»*4-'*A'*a!'+A'AV»'+  &c. 

-)-  A"Ki  +AA''«»*  4-  &<=• 
I  +  A."^  +  &c. 

Now  as  the  quantities  A,  A',  A",  &c.  are  quite  inde- 
aendoit  of  x  and  z,  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  can 
Vol.  Xn.  Part  I. 


only  be  identical,  u^on  tbe  supposition  that  the  coeffi-  Katqra  of 
cientB  of  like  terms  id  each   are  equal ;  therefore,  sit-      Lag^ 
ting  aaide  tbe  first  line  of  each  side  of  the  equation,  be-  rith»».  Sie. 
cause  their  terms  are  tbe  same,  and  also  tbe  first  term         ' 
of  tbe  second  line,  for  the  same  reason,  let  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  remaining  terms  be  put  equal  to  one  an- 
other, thus  we  have 


A'=- 


•AA'=3A" 

AA"=4A'' 

&c. 


Here  the  law  of  tbe  coefficients  A,  A',  A",  &c.  is  ob- 
vious, each  being  formed  from  tbe  preceding  by  multi- 
plying it  by  A.  and  dividing  by  the  exponent  of  (In 
power  of  A  which  is  thus  foimed.  Let  Uese  talnes  of 
A',  A",  &c.  be  new  substituted  in  the  eqnattoa 
y=sf-=l+A»+A'«*+A''«»+  &c' 


y=i+A*+— -»•+ 


;*•+ 


1.2.3.4 


*«-f-&c 


thus  we  have  obtained  a  general  formula  ^Lpceaaing  a 
number  in  terms  of  its  logarithm  aod  the  base  of  tbe 
■ystero,  fur  we  must  recdlect  that  tbe  quantity  A  vriiioli 
is  equal  to 

23     4^5 


~^+S.c 


—  J 1 a.  &e. 


an  equation  which  conbuna  r  only ;  but  as  r  has  been 
all  along  suppoeed  an  indeterminate  quantity,  this  equa- 
tion must  be  identical,  that  is,  if  instead  of  A,  its  va^ 
hie,  a*  expesaed  above  In  terms  of  r,  were  substituted, 
tbe  whole  would  vanish. 

AgtMO,  let  us  suppose  that  ^  is  substituted  instead  of 
sr  in  the  general  formula,  thus  it  b 


■^='+-+;^+rh 


-+&C 


(a)  For  other  analytic  mcdtoda-df  investigating  tbe  same  formula,  see  ALGEBRA, 
ind  {  70.  Ex.  I.  also  J  200.  Frob.  i. 


293,  and  Fluxions,  J  54. 
+ 
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Tiduni,  Sie-TbnB  tlifl  qoftntltf  r*-,  whftterer  V  die  ▼aloa  vf  r,  u 

'  I    V       '  evUeiitly  e^ua^  to  a  coBsUnt  nnmber,  which,  u  appe«n 

fron  tbe  Uat  equatbn,  is  eqnal  to  the  valiw  of  r  wben 

A=i-     B7  adding  tegether  »  sufficient  number  of  the 

tenns  of  the  aeries  expmauDg  the  t^iw  of  rA,weGnd 
that  qnantity  equ^  to 

2.718281829459045... 

I 
Let  this  nomher  be  denoted  bj  e,  and  we  hiTe  rA=rc, 
and  r~r^  ;  hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  number  0  be 
conBldewd   aa  the    base  of  a  logarithmic  fjataa,  the 
quantity  A,  that  is 
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i"'    will  be  unity,  and  tlie  fonmla  will  Become  umply    ijog^ 


ai  we  have  already  remaiked.  Now  this  is  the  system 
which  was  adopted  by  Lord  Namer  ;  and  although  the 
ioganthms  which  were  compsted  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, or  upon  the  suppositioD  that  the  radioil  number  is 
2.7 1 6  28 1 8,  &c.  have  been  called  hyptrbaUc  i^rilAnu, 
because  they  happen  to  be  prc^ortional  to  certain  hy- 
perbolic spaces,  yet,  as  the  logarithma  of  every  system 
have  the  same  property,  it  is  bmr  proper  to  call  then 
Nt^nereaa  logaritknu. 

As  the  constant  multiplier  —  - 


is  the  loffaiithm  of  r  to  the  base  r.  But  as  r  is  not  re- 
stricted here  to  any  particular  value,  we  may  substitute 
y  instead  of  it,  keepiug  in  mind  that  y  denotes  any 
.  number  whatever,  and  jr  its  logoritha  j  nma  we  have  x 
the  logarithm  of  y,  expressed  by  the  series 

^  2^3  4  5 

supposing  that  the  base  of  tbe  system  is  the  number  wb 
have  exprassed  above  by  r. 

W«  have  now  foand  a  general  f<RiwitB  fsr  the  lo- 
garithm of  uiy  vumber,  y,  taken  according  to  a  parti- 
cular system,  namely,  that  which  has  the  number  e  tot 
its  base.  But  it  is  easy  from  hence  to  lind  a  formula, 
which  shall  appfy  to  any  system  whatevor.  For  it  has 
been  shewn  that  the  logaritbnM  of  die  same  number, 
taken  according  to  two.  diSeratt  systems,  are  to  eacb 
(rtJier  as  tbe  reciprocals  of  the  logarithms  of  the  bases 
of  ifac  ajtiteoa,  taese  last  lof^thms  being  taken  ac> 
cording  to  any  system  whatever,  that  is. 


log.  y  to  base  e  :  log.  y  to  base  r  ::   r — —  : 

beiice  we  find 

log.  y  to  base  r=:— Si-  x  log.  y  to  base  e. 

Let  the  value 
of  y  to  base  < 
becomes 


log.. 


n  have  alreadv  found  for  the  logarithm 
be  sQbflitnted  in  this  eqnatio*,  and  it 


'°«*=*='^r{»-*' 


?-"-'^'-4 


i«g-.' 


the  general  formula  for  the  logarithm  of  aay  Domber, 
is  tbe  only  part  of  the  ionni^  which  depends  fw  its 
value  upon  the  base  of  the  systeai,  it  has  been  called 
by  writers  on  logarithms,  tbe  maJMmt  of  the  system. 
If  we  suppose  the  l<mritlinis  taken  te  the  base  e,  then 
the  numerator,  viz.  log.  e,  will  be  imity,  and  the  de- 
nominator will  be  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  r.  If 
however  vre  suppose  the  It^uithms  tdLen  to  the  base  r, 
then  the  numerator  will  b«  log.  «  to  base  r;  and  the 
denominator  will  be  nnity,  so  that  the  moduhu  of  waj 
system  whose  base  is  r,  is  lie  rtc^roeatt^  tAt  N^'rrcan 
hgarithm  of  that  bate;  or  it  is  tht  hgarithm  of  the 
number  e  (the  base  of  the  Napierean  system)  to  the 
doKr. 

In  the  Napierean  system  Ae  tnoduhu  is  imihr,  and 
hence  tbe  Ic^^thms  of  this  system,  as  far  as  depend* 
upon  fatality  of  col«p«tatias^  are  the  most  sin^  of 
any.  It  was,  however,  soon  fowul  that  a  system  whose 
base  should  be  the  same  as  the  root  of  the  scale  of  the 
arithmetical  notation,  via.  Ae  namber  10,  irould  be 
the  most  convenient  of  any  in  prat^ioe  ;  and  according- 
ly such  a  system  was  actually  constructed  by  Mr  Bn'gg*. 
This  is  the  only  ouc  now  in  common  use,  and  is  called 
Briggt*!  lyslcm,  also  thr  common  sytlctn  of  logarithms. 
The  ModuM  of  Ais  ajjatcm  thereiore  ia  the  rocqmad 
of  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  lo  ;  ar  it  is  the  common 
logarithm  of  «=a.7i828i8,  &g.  tlie  base  of  the  Na- 
pierean  system.  Wc  shall  in  {titure  denote  Uhs  modutut 
by  M ;  so  that  the  fcrwiJa  c 
garithm  of  any  number  y  n 


k>gS=:M{i- 


4-fl: 


_c- 


■:} 


whith  is  »  general  formula  for  the  liogarithm  of  on; 
number  whatever,  to  the  base  r.     And  it  i)  to  be  ro- 


collected  Ikat  in  tlic  frution  £ 


,  lAidiLisi 


mnlti]dier  to  tlie  series,  the  iogarithiw  are  to  be  takca 
according  to  tbe  same  base,  which  however  may  be  any 
number  whatever  (b). 

If  iM  the  above  CmiivIii  we  suppuw.  r=«,  the  pnlti^ier 


If  the  nooibOT  f,  whose  loganUm  is  repaired  be  very 
ntvr  to  mrity-,  so  lh)ri  i— ^  is  a  small  quanti^,  then 
the  lagaritfam  may  be  found  from  this   formula  witb 

rt  ease,  becaase  the  series  will  converge  i-cry  rapid- 
Tf,  however,  i — y  be  greater  tban  uuity,  the  ae- 
ries, instead  of  canvergtag,  will  diverge,  so  as  to  be  in 
its  presenl  fonn  of  no  ose. 

It  may  however  be  transfbnned  into  another,  which 
shall  converge  in  every  case,  by  subHituting  in  it  'tjy 
instead  <^  y,  and  obsarving  that  b^.  C'<^()=-^^) 


(b)  For  other  methods  of  Investigating  the  same  fbrmola  soe  Algzbra,  284,  and  Fluzioss,  \  •jo.'Ejl.  %. 


yGoot^le 


KMorv  tt  ^  thu  bccamei 


V  denotB  My  Bunber  lAatever,  pMitive  or 

ntgative.  but  wbatever  be  tbe  number  y,  wo  emn  al- 
■rays  Uku  m,  sucb,  UuU  Vy  ■*>•"  **  "■  .o"^?  «*"^ 
to  I,  ms  we  ^ase,  thenfora  by  this  last  formula,  we 
can  always  find  the  logarilhm  of  y  to  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy whatever. 

If  we  Buppoee  «  to  be  taken  negatiTe,   ttio»  "VJ 

and  the  »erie»  which  expresses  log.  y  becomes, 
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Thna  we  have  tiro  limiU  to  the  valoo  of  the  1o-  Naton  a( 
garithm  ^  y,  which,  by  taking  tbe  mmbcr  n  tuffi-  Lap- 
ciently  great,  may  come  as  near  to  each  other  u  we  rithtn*&p-_ 

In  like  manner  we  Bnd  two  limits  to  the  value  of 
the  recipTOckl  to  die  modulus,  viz. 


u 


'jUjti—JlO- 


-(— -VTo)- 


liy  GjuDging  tbe  signs. 

i.g.j,=,Mj.-4.+}(-4)+*(-:^y-H-} 

where  all  the  terms  are  positive.  Hins  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  e^-press  the  vatoe  of  y,  etther  by  a  series 
which  shall  have  its  tenni  all  positive,  or  by  one  which 
•IwU  have  its  temu  alternately  positive  aiM  negative: 
for  it  is  evident  that  y  being  greater  than,  unity,  'i/^ 


It  is  evident  that  the  difiercDce  betweeik  the  two  li- 
mits of  log.  y,  is 

theiefore  if  we  take  either  the  one  w  die  other  of  the 
two  preceding  ezpresaions  for  log.y,  the  eimr  in  ezcew* 
W  defect  is  necemrity  less  than  this  quantity. 

By  these  formulas  we  may  depelkd  upon  aBvit^  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  true  to  ito  figwes,  if  we  ^ve 
to  N  such  a  viJue  that  the  MMt  ■  y'y  shall  have  m  cy- 
phers between  the  decimal  point  and  the  first  signili- 

cant  figure  on  the  ri^.     So  that  im  general,  as  the  er- 

ivill  also  be  greater  than  umty,  and  y  being  Itss  tbu  ^or  >■  the  smaller  according  aa  n.the  exptncat  of  the 
""■^f  '^y  ^'■'^  aIw  he  leM  than  unity,  but  tbe  differ-  loot  is  greater,  we  may  conclude  that  it  becemes  no- 
«nces  will  be  so  much  the  smaller  aa  n  the  exponent  of  *Iii"Kt  ^  "^y  ^  reckoned  as  nothing,  wbca  »  is  taken 
the  root  is  greater ;  thcrefwe  't/y~i  will  be  positive  indefinitely  ^reat ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  may  coDr 
In  the  first  case,  and  negative  in  tbe  second.  elude  that  either  of  these  expressions. 

^^"^^  ^"=^Nap.log.  10'  ^'^'^  ^"'-  '•«■  '°  «M(Vy-i),    «M(i--i=:) 

b  the  arccarate  value  of  tog.  y. 

The  best  mamier  of  am>lying  the  preceding  frnmnla 
u  to  take  tome  pvwer  of  ^e  number  2  fi>r  n ,-  fiv  by 
doing  so,  the  iwot  '^jf  may  be  found  by  a  repetition 
of  extractions  of  the  aquare  root  only.  It  was  in  thia 
way  that  Brigga  calcDlated  the  first  logarithmi ;  and 
he  remaned,  that  if  in  perfonning  the  suooessive  ex- 
tiBCtions  of  the  square  root,  he  at  last  obtained  twice 
as  many  decimal  places  as  there  were  cypher*  after  the 


-=n|ViO— J^CVlO— 0'+tC'\'io— O*-*'} 
nlso 

the  Kri«  fer  th*  «1,«  «f  1™  ^  Jl, :„.    t^..     that  which  went  hefbre;  so  -"'  '^       -    " 


the 


a  mi  the  vatutt  ot  log.  y  converging ; 
I  fnctiea  Uss  than  unity,  the  exi 


Ws — I  la  a  fnctiea  Uss  than  unity,  tlie  expression 
1^.    ,-  will  also  he  lass  than  onity,  seeing  that  it  is 

equal  to-j^li.     Thewfare,  in  the  first  seriea,  these- 
cond  and  third  temu  (taken  together  as  one  term)  i 


that  the  decimal  parts  of 
the  two  roots  were  to  ench  in  the  same  propoKion  as 
their  logarithms ;  now  this  is  an  evident  consequence  of 


tbepreceding  formula. 

To  give  an  eiaraj'te  of  the  applioation  of  the  formu- 
la, let  it  be  reqnired  to  find  the  nmmeiical  value  of  M, 
Ae   modulus   of  tbe   common    system   of  logarithms, 
which,  -  aa  it  is  the  reciprocal  of   the  Napierean   lo- 
Htilutc  a  negative  quanltty,  and  as  the  same  is  also  trne      gvithm  of  10,  is  equd  to 
of  the  fourth  and  fifUi,  and  so  on }  the  amount  of  all 

the  terms  after  the  firit  tsa  nqgative  quantity,  that  is,  a  —X —  aearly, 

quantity  which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  fiwt,  that  "       'v^'t^- ' 

we  may  have  the  value  of  log.  y.     Hence  wo  may  in-     ^hen  ■  is  some  very  g»s>t  number. 

"'  ««  -— ^. 


log.  y^flMCVy— 0- 
And  aince,  on  tbe  contrary,  th«  terms  of  the  second  se- 
nei  aro  aII  positive,  the  amount  of  all  Uie  terms  after 
the  fint  IS  a  powtive  quantity,  that  is,  aquantity  which 
most  be  added  to  the  first  to  give  the  value  of  ](«.  y; 
•0  that  wc  have 


iry  grctit  number,     lict  us  suppose 
■ividing  unity  by  8,  and  this  result 


e  shall,  after  30  divisions,  have 


l.g.,^«M(._--L.). 


*;  then, 
i^ain  by  8,  and  so  on, 

— ,  or  -g^  equal  to 


0.00000  oooqo  ooooo  000B6  73617  37988  403(4. 
Also,  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  10,    and  the 
square  root  of  this  result,  an^  so  on,  after  perAmning 
60  extractiMU  we  shall  find  n^io  equal  to 
i.oooooooooooooooooioQ7i74)oSia5Jo  (2703251. 
K  3  mrefore, 
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equal  ta 


log.  3  = 


J99717420812550527      ■^■''^  ^^    ^ 

As  a  second  example,  let  it  be  required  to  End  by 
the  sarae  fonnulB  the  loguithm  of  the  number  3, 
wbicfa  ia  nearlj  equal  to 

0  being  u  berora  a  very  great  number.  Let  us  sup- 
pose also  in  this  case  tlut  n~2C°  ;  tben  after  60  ex- 
tractions *of  tbe  square  root  we  bare  "  %/3  equal  to 

1.0000000000000000095  389426407458932. 
Hierefore,  taking  the  value  of  'i^\Q  as  found  in  last 
esam^e,  we  have 

'v^3— '  _■  95a8943640745893» 
^10 — I  199717420812550527 
=477121154719662. 

Tbts  method  of  computing  logarithms  is  evidently 
attended  with  great  labonr,  on  account  of  tbe  nnmber 
of  extractions  of  roots  which  it  reqaiies,  to  obtain  arc- 
suit  true  to  a  moderate  number  of  places  of  Egnres. 
But  the  two  series,  which  we  have  given,  serve  to 
simplify  and  complete  it.  For  whatever  be  tbe  number 
y,  it  is  only  necessary  to  proceed  with  tbe  eztractious  of 
the  square  root,  till  vre  have  obtained  for  "^v  a  value 
wbieh  is  uaity  followed  by  a  decimal  fraction  ;  and 
tben  '^y—\,  bein^  a  fraction,  its  powers  will  also  be 
fractious,  which  will  be  so  much  the  smaller  as  their 
exponents  are  greater  ;  thus  a  certain  number  of  terms 
of  tbe  series  will  aerve  to  express  tbe  logarithm  to  as 
Bunj  decimal  place*  as  may  be  required. 

There  are  yet  o^ier  analytical  utifices  by  which  tbq 

may  be  transformed  into  otban  which  shall  always 
converge,  and  In  particular  the  fallowing.  Let  i-f-c 
be  substituted  in  the  series  for  y,*  thea  it  becomes 

log.Cl.^«)=M  («_^+^_^  +  !^_,&c.) 


\     »t/  *•      «»       «•      w"       ,     V 


log.  (I. 

Let  each  side  of  the  latter  equation  be  subtracted 
from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  former }  tbe  result 

oathelefl-hand'aidewaibelog.(i-fi») log.  (i— «), 

which,  by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  is  eqiwl  to   log. 


»  +  ". 


and  on  tbe  rigbt-hand  side  the  alternate  terms 


•f  tbe  two  series,  having  tbe  same  sign,  these  will  by 
subtraction  destroy  each  other,  so  that  we  shall  have 

which  series,,  by  Buhctituting  k  for  ,  and'  con- 


qnently,  fiu'  u,  will  be  otherwise  expfessed  thus,        Van. 

*  +  ^  Tit]imi,Scc 

"«--»«{s^  +  *(i^)'+K?T.)'+  «■«•}'  '""^ 

and  this  formula  for  tbe  logarithm  of  a  number  u  not 
only  simple,  bnt  has  also  the  property  of  converging  in 
every  possible  case. 

Tbat  we  may  pve  an  example  of  the  ntility  of  this 
forainla,  we  sball  employ  it  in  tbe  calculation  of  the 
Napierean  logarithm  of  2,  which  by  the  above  formuls 
wiUbe 

= A-^-|B-^Jc+;D^.JE.^  &c. 

«*ere  Aiapptfor|,Bfbr^=-^,CfM  p-=— » 
D  for-^=-^,  &c      The  calculation  will  be  as  fd- 


A=  £66666666666 

B=  i  A=  .074  0740  740  7  4 
C=  J  B=.oo8a30453674 
T>=  4  €=.000914494743 
£=  tD=-oooio  1610527 
F=  |£=.ooooii290059 
G=  ^F:=.oooooi25445i 
H=:  ^0^.000000139383 
1=  JH=.oooooooi5487 
K:=  i  I=.ooooooooi73i 
L=  jK=.oooooooooi9i 

M=:  ^L^.OQOOOOOOOOZI 

A=;.666666666666 
\  B=:.o  34691 358035 

3-  C= .00 164609053  5 

4D=.oooi  30642106 
i  £==,000011290056 
tV  F=!.oooooio36369 
TT  G=.ooooooo96496 
^  H=:.ooooooco9392 

tV  L=:  .00000000009 1 


Ni^.  log.  3s=:,693i47i8o55i 

Thus,  by  a  very  easy  calculation,  we  bave  obtained  tba 
Napierean  logantbm  of  2  true  to  the  Gist  ten  places  of 
figures ;  tbe  accurate  value,  as  far  as  the  iztb  place, 
being  0.693147180550. 

Iftbis  very  simple  process  bv  which  we  have  fennd 
the  logarithm  of  2  (the  whole  01  which  ia  here  actually 
put  down),  be  compared  with  the  lafaorions  calcula- 
tions which  must  have  been  performed  to  have  found 
tbe  same  logarithm  by  the  method  explained  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  section,  tlie  great  superioriW  of  this  me- 
thod to  tbe  other,  and  even  to  tbe  second  method,  by 
wbicb  we  have  fimod  the  numerical  value  of  M,  and  IIm 
common  logarithm  of  3,  muA  be  vei^  apparent. 

In  the  same  manner  as  we  bave  fomd  the  logarithm . 
of  2  we  may  find  those  of  3,  5,  &c  la  computing  the 
l^anthm 
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■tw*  tf  taguitbin  of  3  th*  nriM  wwU  gmtci^  bj'  tbe  powen 
uM«.fc^  of  the  fiacUoD  ^—-=4,  and  in  coraputing  the  loga- 
rithm at  S  it  would  converge  bjr  the  powen  of  ^—'^'1'^ 

hut  in  aach  of  tfar-se  cases  the  series  would  conTcrgv 
dower,  and  of  course  the  Iml^ur  would  be  greater  than 
in  cooipntiDg  the  logHrithm  of  1.  And  if  the  number 
whose  leganthm  was  reqajrcd  wm  still  more  coDsider- 
able }  as  for  example  199,  the  series  would  converge  so 
■low  as  to  be  useless. 

We  may  however  avoid  this  inconvenience  b;  arain 
traDaforrning  this  last  formula  into  another  which  3iall 
express  the  logarithm  of  any  number  by  meant  of  a 
series,  and  a  logmritbm  soppoaed  to  be  previonslf  known. 

To  effect  this  new  tmnsfonoBtiMi,  let  ■     ■■  ^  i-f — , 

then,  by  resolving  this  equation  in  respect  of  u,  we  have 

■  — ; — .  Let  these  values  of and  a  be  substi 

toted  in  the  fbnnnla, 

and  we  have  log.  f  i-| — J  equal  to 

therefore,  by  snhstttudng  this  value  of  log.  -  "^  ■-,  not 


F=:^£=.ooooooo4096o 
G=^F=  .00000000 1 638 

As:  .400000000000 
T  5=  ■005333333333 
■^  C=.oooi  1800000a 
4D=  .000003657143 
i  £=.000000113778 

■TT  F=  ,000000003  7  24 

TjG=s  .000000000  J  25 
^H=.ooooooo0ooo4 
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.405465108108 
Nap.  log.  2.^.693147180551 


Nap.  log.  3.=:i.o( 

l^is  logarithii)  is  true  to  10  decimal  places,  the  accn- 
rate  vulue  to  12  figuics  being  1.098612288668. 

To  find  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  4.  lliis  is  im- 
mediately bad  finnn  that  of  3  by  conudering  that  as 
45;2*,  thereffve  tog.  4^Iog.  2-{-  log.  2, 

Nap.  log.  2=.693i47i8o55i 


log.  (»+»)  =  log.  11+ 

By  the  asustance  of  this  formula,  and  the  kuowa  pro. 
perties  of  logarithms,  we  may  proceed  calculating  the 
logarithm  of  one  nnmber  fiom  that  of  another  as  foU 

To  find  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  3  from  that  of  2, 
vHiich  has  been  already  found.     We  have  here  11=12, 

a=i,  and  — -j—  =j^     HierefiirB  t&e  logarithm  ■»- 

quired  is  equal  to 

=  log.  2+A+\B+iC+iD+^Z+  &c. 

wliere  A  is  pnt  for  4>  B  for  — ,  C  for  — .  and  so  on. 
25  3J 

The  calcnIatioB  m«y  stand  tfan« : 

A  =400000000000 

B=sn-A=.o  1 6000000000 
C=^  B= .000640000000 
D=T  r*^= .0000 15600000 


Nap.log.  4=1.386394361102 
This  logarithm  is  also  tme  to  10  places  besides  the 
To  find  tbe  Napierean  logarithm  of  5,  from  that  of 

4}  we  have  i»=4,  assi,  and  — — =J,  tberefaie  the 

logariduu  of  5  is  ezpessed  by 

l^- 4+ A+tB+tC+*I>+ &c 
where  A=i,  B=^A.  C— ^B,  8cc. 

.  TGe  calcnhlioB. 

A=:.32333232222Z 

B=^A  =.002743484225 
C=^B  =.000033870176 
D=^C  =.0000004 1 8 1 50 
E=:rTD=:.oooooo0O5 1 62 
F=r^£  S.000000000064 

A=.22222233333a 

^B  =.000914494742 
T  C=.ooooo6774035 
^  D=.  000000059736 
i  E  ^.000000000574 
^F=.ooooooooooo6 

"3M355i3»5 

Nap.  log.  4=1.386294361102 


Nap.  log.  5=1^)9437912417 
esult  is  also  comet  to  tlie  fint  lea  jiuota  of  de- 
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hogB-     by  cDDaidering,  tint  Wmuw  6x  2X3,  tbeiefDn  log. 

Nap.  log.  2=0.693147180551 
Ntip.  log.  3SI.098612388659 

Nsp.  log.  e=:(.79i  759459310 

Tliia  result  is  cwrect  u  far  w  the  tentli  decimal  plM». 
Wc  might  find  the  lonrithm  of  7  &om  tbe  loga- 
rithm of  0,  that  IB,  froni  Uie  logarithm  of  3  and  2,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  ire  have  found  the  logaritbins  of  5 
nnd  ^  ;  but  it  may  be  more  readily  found  from  the 
loganthms  of  2  ud  5  by  reasoning  thus.     Because 

-^  =  — ,  therefore  log.  »  +  3  log.  5  —  2  log.  7 


LOGARITHMS. 

Thii  ioganthro,  Ukf  lluM  we  finwl  Miort^  k  twieft  Vtm  M 

ID  the  first  ten  decunal  places.  W;^ 

'He  logarithow  of  8,  -9,  and  10  aie  immedtaMy  ofc-riUtWi  de- 
tained from  those  of  2,  3,  and  5,  aa  follows  ;  '' "  '  •  '  "■* 

Nap.  log.  2=  0.693147180551 


,.i2 . 


49 


log.  7:^i  log.  »-h  log.  i-4  log.^ 
Now  the  li^uithai  of  —  may  be  nadily  ohtaiaed  from 
tbe  formula 

For  substi^tiqg^  for  ss  Mk  fonuula  give* 
49 

Nap. log.  i2=:afi.+_i-+    *    +tc.) 


-,  &c      This 


=  A+-JB+JC+&c. 

-where  A^ ,  Bar-; ■,,  C^-r- 

9.I1'  i^.U*'  9". 

Herica  converges  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  few  of  its 
lenns  will  bp  eg^nent  t9  give  the  log^iidup  of  7,  as 
Appears  from  the  following  operation. 

A=;-Q  30101020  302 
■  B  =-g jA=.O00(»020<I  320 


A~.9  39  20  3030202 
T-Bs  .00000068  7073 

f  C==  .90000000004  3 


Nap.  log.  —  =.02020370731^ 


;iog.  2=o..^46573590275 
log.  5«=i.fo943Wi  2417 

1. 95601 150369s 

1  log.  ^=o.oioiqi353658 
49 

Nap.  log.  7=1.94.5910149034 


Nap.  log.  8  =  2.07944154 1653 
Nap.  log.  3=  1.09861238S659 


Nap.  log.  9=  3.i972245773'8 


Nap.  log.  2=0.693147180551 
Nap.  log.  5  =  1 .60943791  H'T 


Nap.  log.  io=r  2.303, 

'Thus  by  a  few  oalculations  we  have  fonnd  die  Na- 
pierean  togarithms  of  the  first  ten  numbera,  eacb  \Tm 
to  ten  decimal  places  ;  and  siuce  the  Napierean  loga- 
rithm of  10  is  now  known,  the  modulm  of  tbe  commoa 
ro,  which  is  tbe  reciprocal  of  that  Iftgaritlun,  will 
be  known,  and  will  be 

The  common  logarithms  of  the-first  ten  numbers  ma^ 
■now  be  flMmd  from  the  Napiereaa  logarithms  by  multi- 
plying each  of  the  latter  by  the  tmduiut,  or  dividing 
by  its  reciprocal,  that  is,  by  the  Napierean  logarithm 
of  10.  AnA  as  the  moduius  of  tbe  common  system  is 
so  inipoitant  an  element  in  tbe  theory  of  li^ariuun*,  we 
shall  give  its  value,  together  with  that  of  its  reciprocal, 
..as  far  as  the  30th  decuusl  |dace. 

M=.45439448i90325i82765i  138918917 

jj=2.302j85D929940456  8401 7991454684 

'The  formulas  we  have  already  given  are  suiHcien;t 
'for  finding  the  logarithms  of  all  qumbeis  whatever 
throughout  the  table ;  but  there  are  yet  others  ^vfaick 
may  often  be  appKod  with  great  Advantage,  and  we 
±>hsJl  now  investigate  some  of  these. 
Because 


t ^ — ^ — ,  then  the  fonnula  becomes 


>yGooi^le 
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™^**:  1^.  (»+i),  thewfore,  pwtting  N  fiw  the  NriM 

'«{iiK=i+*(^)'+*(ji:;)'+«''-] 

IK  hmve  thii  ftmnnia, 

ftod  bence,  m  often  u  we  bare  tlu  loKKritluiH  of  uiy 
two  of  three  ■nmben  whose  commea  difference  u  nnity, 
tlie  logarittun  of  tiie  nnuuning  ouaJier  may  be  found. 
Example.     Having  {^ven 

the  comRnm  log.  af  9=0.95424250943 

ue  commoa  log.  of  10=;  i ; 
it  is  Teqnn4  to  find  Ae  cotDno*  l<^{nitkm  ef  11. 

Hen  w«  ha«v  its  10,  io  that  the  fnamula  gives  is 
this  CMS  a  ^i;.  10— log.  9— Wg.  ii=N,  vd  beaoe  ws 
km 

log,  11=2 1<^.  10— log.  9 — ^N, 


ITHMS. 

and  hence  b  j  tnnapMitlmr,  See. 

log.  ii=iN+tli)g.  a+Jog.  ^—^og.9+Ug.  wi     rftll^. 
wid  in  thii  eqnatioD 


M  beiDg  43419448190. 
Calculation  of  N. 


3-' 9^ 


=.00000003674 


•00436480540 
a  log.  10 
log.  9=0.95424250943 
N=;o.oo43648o540 


le(f,9+N=o.9596o73i483 
log.  11=1.04139368517 

Here  ibe  series  expressed  by  N  converges  v^y  faat^ 
BO  that  two  of  its  terms  are  sufficient  to  give  tbe  loga^ 
nthm  true  to  10  places  of  decimals.  But  the  logaiilhB) 
of  II  mar  be  expressed  by  tbe  logarithms  of  smaUer 
numbers,  and  a  series  which  converges  stilt  more  ra' 
pidlj,  by  the  foSiowing  artifice,  which  will  apply  also' 
to  some  otfaer  numbers.-  Because  tbe  numbers  98,  99, 
md  100  arc  the  products  of  numbers,  the  greatest 
of  which  is  II,  (or  98=2X7*,  99=9X11,  and 
IOO=iOX  10,  it  foUows  that  if  we  Inve  an  equation 
cwnpoeed  of  terms  which  are  the  logarithms  of  these 
three  nomben,  it  may  be  resolved  rate  another,  the 
terms  of  which  shall  be  tbe  logarithms  of  tbe  nnmber 
1 1  and  other  smaller  numbers.  Now  by  Uie  preceding 
formula,  if  we  put  99  for  n,  we  have 

a  log.  99--lag.  98— log.  ioo=N, 

that  is,  sobetituting  log^  9  -^  leg.  1 1  for  log.  99,  lag,  3^ 

X  log.  7  for  Ii^.  98,  and  2  log.  10  for  log.  100, 

a  kg.  9+  2  log.  11—^.  a— a  iag.  7— a  log.  ki=N, 
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I-oga. 


N= 


2M 


;7+r 


^+8tc 


"i96oi~'i96oi* 
The  firat  term  alone  of  this  seriea  is  tufficient  to  givs 
the  logarithm  of  11  true  to  14  ^cei. 

Another  fbmnila,  by  which  the  ti^rithm  of  a  num- 
ber is  expreued  hf  the  logarithms  of  Other  onmben  and 
a  series,  may  be  fonnd  as  ioSovn. 
Besumtng  tbe  furmula 

Letusasnone 

^(>-i)'(e+3)_>i»-3ii+a 
(j_3)(a+r)«     ,,>_3  9_2 


But  tb«  ^oantity  on  the  left-hand  silk  of  this  eqaadon^ 
maniiestly  equal  to  a  log.  (r— i)-{-log.  (n-f-a) — tog. 
(n — 3)— a  log.  (n+i),  Iherefwe,  pttttbiB  P  for  tito 
■eries, 


Let  thete  valves  of  K,  and ,  be  mibstituted  in 

tke  formula,  and  it  btcomes 

qoantity  on  the  left-hand  stik  of  this  ( 
tly  equal  to  a  log.  («— O-f-log.  (»-| 
—a  log.  in+i),  Iherefm,  ptmbiB 

we  iiave  tbis  (ormuta, 

log.(n-H3)+2log.(ji-0-log-C'»-a)-2l»g-C'»+0=!P. 
By  this  tarmtih  we  may  find,  with  grvat  facility,  tbe 
logarithm  of  any  one  ef  the  four  numbers  n — 2,  n— i, 
tt+i,  n  +  2,  having  tbe  logaritbmi  of  tbe  other  three. 
We  may  also  employ  it  in  the  calculation  of  logarithms, 
as  in  tbe  (f^tring  ewu^ie.  Let  tbe  n«»bei«  5,  6,  •}, 
8,  be  substituted  sncoeusvdy  in  tbe  formnlB ;  then,  ob- 
serving that  log.  6=Iog.  2-)-l4^  3,  and  log.  8=3  log.  a* 
jft  have  these  fonr  equathmn, 

log-  7+a  %  3—3%-  3=^+^+  8'«=- 

-a  log.  7+I.g.  a-^a  log.  s=^+j^+  &e. 

,  ,  ,  aM  .    aM        . . 

4  log.  3—4  W-  a-lcg.  5=-^  +ps;3+  *=«• 

%■  S-S  W-  3+s  %-  7=^+^,+  &c. 

Let  log.  2,  log.  3,  log.  5,  and  log.  7,  1>e  new  con- 
Hdrred  as  four  unknown  qnantitier,  and  by  resolving 
those  equations  in  tbe  usoar  manner  (see  ALGEBRA, 
Sect.  VII.^  the  lof^ritfams  may  be  delenuined. 

Resuming  once  more  tbe  formnia 

let 
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be  subntituted  la  it 


instead  of  k,  tbeii,  bj  this  subatitutioo wilIb«coine 


log. 


the  formula  vilt  be  tnuuformed  to 


("+3)  C"-3)  («+4)  (»-4) 


Hence,  putting  tbe  latter  side  of  tbis  equation  equal  to 
Q,  ytt  have  this  formula, 

3log.«+Iog.C«+jHlog.C«-5)-l''g-(»+3)7_. 
— log.(n— 3)— Iog.(B+4)— ]og.t»~4)+Q  5"° 
wTiich  tamy  be  ap^ied  to  the  calculation  of  logarithtnt 
ID  tbe  same  tnauner  bb  the  former. 

When  it  is  required  to  fiud  the  logarithm  of  a  high 
number,  as  for  e]un|tle  1231,  m  may  piocecd  as  fol- 
low*: 

log.  i23i=log.Cij3o+i)=:log.  Jia3o(i+j^)J 

=log.i230+log.(i+^). 
Again,  1(^.  I330=:log.  l+log.  j+log.  123,  and  log. 
l23=:Iog.{i2o(.+i5)} 

=lag.  I20+log.(i+^'^) 

log.  i20=log.  Ci'X3X  j)=3  H-  *+log-  3+log^  5 

Therefore 

log.  i!3i=4  log.  3+log.  3+2  log.  5+log.  {■+^) 

Tliui'tbe  Ic^arithm  of  the  propowd  ninnber  is  expres- 
sed b^  tbe  logarithnH  of  2,  3,  5,  and  tbe  logarithon  of 
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all  of  which  may  be  easily  found  by 

the  formulas  already  delivered. 

Having  non  explained,  at  considerable  length,  tbe 
theory  of  logarithms  upon  principles  puvly  aaiJytical, 
such  being,  as  we  conceive,  the  most  natural  way  of 
reasoning  concerning  the  propertlcH  of  number,  we  shall 
conclude  this  section  by  staling  briefly  the  ground  upon 
wbiah  it  was  referred  to  tbe  principles  of  geometry  by 
the  mathematicians  of  the  17th  century.  Let  C  (fig.  2.) 

Plate     be  the  centre,  and  CH,  CK  the  asymptote*  of  an  hy- 
CCXCVL  perbola.     In  either  of  these  let  there  bo  taken  an^- 

^'  *■  number  of  continual  proportionals  CA,  CB,  CD,  CE, 
&c.  then  if  B  4,  H  d,  E  ^  &c.  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  oAer  asymptote,  meeting  the  curve  in  a,  b,  d,  r, 
&c.  fhe  hyperbolic  spaces  A  a  A  B,  B  fi  rfD,  D  de  E, 
&c.  are  equal  to  one  another ;  also  if  straight  lines  be 
drawn  from  C  to  the  points  a,  b,  d,  r,  &c.  the  hyper- 
bolic sectom  a  C  *,  i  C rf,  rfC *,  &c.  Bhall  also  he  equal 
(Cosic  SEt-TlOWS,  Part  HI.  prop.  30.).  Now,  since  it 


appears  by  this  proposition  that  the  segments  CA,  CB,  DrMtiptl^ 
CD,  CE,  &C.  of  the  asymptote  being  taken  in  oon-  ud  uc  of 
tinned  geocoetrical  ^gresuon,  the  corresponding  hy-  .»"T*"^ 
perbolic  areas  Ao  A  B,  AarfD,  AoeE,  &c.  consti-        ' 
tiite  a  series  of  quantities  in  continued  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, it  is  evidrat  that  the  two  series  will  have,  la 
respect  to  each  other,  tbe  same  properties  as  numbera 
and  their  logarithms ;  so  that,  if  we  assume  CA  any 
segment  of  the  aaymptote  as  the  repmenUtive  of  unity, 
and  suppose  CB,  CD,  CE,  &c.  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  other  nomben,  the  hyperbolic  anas,  A  a  &  B, 
Aof^D,  AarE  will  be  the  geometrical  reprosenta- 
tives  of  the  logarithms  of  these  numbers ;  and  so  also 
will  the  hyperbolic  sectors  Ca  5,  Cbd,  C  de.  See. 

Let  .CA  (the  line  denoting  unity)  be  the  side  of  a 
rhombus  C  A  a  L  inscribed  at  tite  vertex  of  tbe  hyper- 
bola, and  let  CP=«  X  CA  (n  being  put  for  any  num- 
ber) }  dnw  Pp  parallel  to  CL  meeting  the  hyperbola 
in  p,  then  it  may  be  shewn,  by  the  methods  usually 
employed  in  reasoning  about  cnrviliaeal  areas,  that  the 
area  of  tbe  rhombus  A  a  LC  is  to  the  hyperbolic  mn» 
A  ap  P  as  I  to  the  Najuerean  logarithm  ^  the  number 
n.  Therefore  if  the  hyperbola  be  eqnilatenl,  so  that 
AaLe  is  a  square,  &c.  consequetitly  its  area^ixi— 1, 
the  Napierean  logarithm  of  n,  and  the  area  Aa^P  maj 
be  taken  as  the  mutual  repreeentatives  of  each  other. 
It  is  this  circumslikiice  which  induced  mathematicians 
to  call  these  logarithms  huperbolie.  But  with  equal 
propriety  might  the  logaritfams  of  any  other  system  be 
called  hyperbolic,  U  t£ey  may  be  equally  expressed  by 
the  area  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  oi  indeed  by  the 
area  of  any  hyperbola  whatever,  (see  Flijxions,  {  152. 
Ex.  j.). 

SECT.  II. 
DESCHIPnON  AND  USE  OF  THE  TABLE. 

THE  common  system  of  It^aritfams  is  so  constructed, 
that,  o  being  tbe  logarithm  of  unity,  or  I,  the  Ii^^- 
rithm  of  10  is  I  }  by  which  it  happens  that  the  loga.- 
rithm  of  100  is  2,  uat  of  looo  is  3,  and  so  cm.  Also, 
the  logarithm  of  -r^  or  .1,  is — J,  that  is,  i  consider- 
ed as  substractive ;  or,  in  the  langua^  of  algebra, 
nunw  one;  and  the  logarithm  of  -ris  or  .01,  is-_3  ^ 
and  tbe  Ibgaritbrn  of  .001  is  ^3,  mtd  so  00,  as  in  th« 
Mowing  AmX  table. 

Nomben.        Logarithmi. 


.001 

—3 

.00 

— 2 

1 

0 

10 

I 

100 

1 

1000 

&c. 

Ac. 

As  the  terms  of  the  geomttrical  progression  i,  lO, 
100,  &c.  continued  backwards  as  well  as  forward,  are 
the  only  numbera  whose  logarithms  arc  integers  ;  the 
logarithms  of  all  other  numben  wfaaterer  most  be  either 
fractions  or  mixt  numbers.  Accordingly,  the  loga- 
rithms of  all  numbers,  whether  integer  or  mixt,  be- 
tween I  and  10  are  exjresned  by  decimal  fractions  lesn 
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criptiauthtn  «iu^.     The  loguitfams  of  nambets  between  lo 

Um  «f  and  loO  are  exprewcd  by  mixt  nnnibers  compoied  of 

T***''_  nnltf  and  »  decimal  fraction.    The  logaritbina  of  num- 

"^         ben  between  loo  and  looo  are  expressed  by  mixt  Don- 

ben  composed  of  the  number  2  aad  a  decimal  fraction, 

and  *o  on.  *   On  the  other  bsnil,  the  logarithm  of  any 

Tolgar   or   decimal  firsction   leas   than   i,   bnt  greater 

than  1^  or  .1,   will  be  some  negative  decimal  fraction 

between  O  and  — 1  ;   and  the  logarithm  of  any  fraction 

between  .1  and  .01,  will  be  a  negative  mixed  qoantity 

between  — i  and  — 2,  and  so  on. 

But  it  must  be  remarked,  tfait  any  fraction,  or  mixt 
nnmber,  considered  as  entirely  negative,  may  always 
,  be  tiansforoMd  into  another  miat  nnmber  of  eqnal  va- 
lue, that  shall  have  its  integer  part  negative,  but  its 
fractional  part  positive,  by  diminishing  the  integer  by 
unity,  and  increasing  the  fractional  part  by  the  same 
quantity.  Thus  let  the  mixt  quantity  be  — StV,  which 
may  be  also  written  thus  —2 — ^.  Let  the  integer 
—2  be  diminished  by  i,and  the  result  13—2 — i^ — 5. 
Also,  let  the  fraction  — tV  ^  increased  by  I,  and  it 
becomes  — ^  -|-  i  ^  -^  tt  S  therefore  the  fraction 
^»A  01  — *-3.  when  transformed,  it— 3^1^,  or 
'"3*f'*7>  which  may  be  written  thus,  3.7;  where  the 
negative  sign  is  placed  over  the  integer  to  indicate  that 
it  IS  the  only  part  of  the  expression  that. is  considered 
as  negative,  the  other  part,  viz.  .7,  being  reckoned  po- 

Since  therefore  any  fractional  or  mixt  quantity,  con- 
sidered as  entirely  negative,  is  equivalent  to  another 
roLzt  quantity,  the  integer  part  of  which  only  is  nega- 
tive, -but  the  fractional  part  positive,  it  is  evident  that 
instead  of  expressing  the  logarithms  of  fractions  by  num- 
bers considered  as  entirely  negative,  we  may  express 
them  by  numbers  having  their  integer  parts  negative, 
and  their  decimal  parts  positive ;  and  it  is  usual  so  to 
express  them.  Thus  the  logarithm  of  .03,  instead  of  be- 
ing expressed  by  — i.j2i88,  that  is,  by — I — .52288, 
is  osaally  expressed  by  2.47712,  by  which  is  to  be  nn- 
deretood  — >24-'477l2.  Again,  tbe  logarithm  of  .7, 
which,  if  considered  as  entirely  negative,  would  be 
—,1549a,  is  otherwise  1.84510. 

As  the  logarithms  of  any  series  of  numbers  Forming 
a  geometrical  progression,  the  common  ratio  of  which 
js  10,  will  exceed  each 
that  ia,  liy  1,  it  follows  t1 

bers  denoted  by  the  same  bgures,  and  dittering  onJy  in 
the  position  of^the  decimal  point,  will  have  the  decimal 
part  of  their  logaritlims  the  same;  but, the  integers 
standing  before  the  decimals  will  be  different,  and  will 
be  positive  or  negative,  according  as  [he  numbers  are 
whde  or  fractional,  as  in  these  examples. 


69150 

4.83980 

69IJ 

3.83980 

691.5 

2.83989 

69.IJ 

..83980 

6.9IJ 

0.83980 

.69IJ 

..83980 

.069IJ 

2.83980 

matter  (^mttger  figures  whiek  the  natural  number  jit,ciipijm 
eotttitis  i^i  or  it  it  equal  to  the  distance  i^the  first  and  Va  oi 
figure  fi^  theplaee  of  units  or  first  place  of  integers,  '***  T»lile. 
whether  on  the  left  or  on  the  right  of  it. 

The  table  of  logarithms  given  at  tbe  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle, contains  the  decimal  parts  of  tbe  logarithms  of 
all  numbers  from  I  to  io,aoo  ;  and  indeed  of  all  num- 
bers which  can  be  expressed  by  four  figures,  preceded 
or  followed  by  any  numbers  of  cyjther«,  such  as  the 
numbers  36750a,  .002795,  &c.  The  index,  however, 
is  not  put  down  ;  but  it  is  easily  supplied  by  the  rule  1 

which  has  just  now  been  given.  The  table  also  con- 
tains the  differences  of  tbe  logarithms  of  all  numbers 
from  lOoo  to  10,000,  by  means  of  which  the  loga- 
rithm of  any  number  consisting  of  Gve  figures  may  be 
easily  obtained. 

1.  To  find  the  li^arithm  if  any  number  conntlitigtf 
four  or  any  smaller  number  <f  figures.     Look  for  tbe 

number  in  tbe  columns  titled  at  the  top  Numbers  ;  and 
in  the  same  line  with  it,  on  tbe  right,  in  the  column  of 
logarithms,  will  be  found  the  decimal  part  of  its  loga- 
rithm, to  which  supply  the  decimal  point,  and  its  index 
accoHing  to  rule  delivered  above.     Thus, 

Tbe  log.  of  9  is  found  to  be  0.95424 
of  17  1.23045 

of  2.63  0.41996 

of  13.42  2.12775 

of  6280  3-7979'^ 

of  3749  3-57392 

of  .6027  1.78010 

of  .00234  3.36922 

of  853600  S-93^75 

2.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  eomistiag  of 
fivefiguret. 

Find  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  the  first 
four  figures  of  the  nnmber,  (that  is,  find  the  logarithm 
of  the  proposed  number  as  if  the  last  figure  were  a  cy- 
pher), by  the  preceding  rule,  and  find  the  difference 
between  that  logarithm  and  tbe  next  greater,  as  given 
in  tbe  column  of  differences  (to  tbe  right  of  the  column 
of  logarithms).     Then  state  this  proportion  : 

Asia, 

To  the  tabular  difference. 

So  is  the  last,  or  fifth  figure  of  the  number. 

To  a  fourth  proportional } 
which  being  added   to  the  former  logarithm,  and  tbe 
decimal  point  and  index  nupplied,  will  be  the  li^arilhn 
sought. 

Example.  Bcqulred  the  logarithm  of  1S6.47.  Tbe 
decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  the  first  four  figures, 
viz.  1S64,  is  .27045,  and  (be  difference  opposite  to  it 
in  the  column  marked  B  on  the  top  is  23.  Therefore 
we  bave  this  proportion : 


:  23:17 


7X23_ 


16.1 


The  fourth  proportional  is  16.1,  or,  rejecting  the  deci- 
mal part,  .id  nearly ;  therefore, 


Tbe  integer  figure  of  a  logarithm,  is  callad  its  index 
or  charaeterittic ;  and  it  is  always  leas  by  one  than  the 
Vol.  XIL  Part  L 


o  log.  of  1684 


tbe  log.  of  168.47  '* 


.27045 
16 

2.27061. 
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Oaur^tico     3-  To  find  thi  hgorMm  of  a  vulgar  fraction  or  mint 

■■d  Vie  of  nu/nber. 

lit  Tmble.  Eiibet  redace  tbe  valgar  InicUoD  to  «  deciinsl,  ud 
'  find  its  logBxitEiin  m  tboTe,  or  else  (baving  i«daced  tba 
niiit  number  to  Ml  improper  fraction)  (ubstmct  tlie  )o- 
gftritbm  of  tbe  deDaminator  ham  lbs  togaritbni  of  tbe 
numerator,  and  the  remainder  will  be  tbe  logacltbm  of 
the  fraction  songhL 


£x.  1.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  Vs- 


From  tbe  log.  of  3 
Subtract  the  log.  of  16 


Bern.  log.  of  i' 


f.1875. 


o-477'a 
1. 2041 2 


1.27300 


From  log.  of  55 
Sobtract  log.  of  4 


Hera.  log.  of  13^  or  of  13.75 


1.74036 
0.60206 


Example.    FtaA  (ba  n 
atkm  4.i3378> 


Tbe  dec  part  of  gina  log.  u  •13278     ,— , 

Tbatof  next  leu.  Til.  loD,  of  13(7,  U         -132 18      and  Cm  rf 

DifTerence  20  • 

Tbe  tabular  diflerence  is  33,  therefore  we  have  tliii 
proportion, 

aoxio 


32 :  io;:2o  :- 


3a 


-=  6  nearly. 


Therefore  tbe  number  corresponding  to  the  propoted 
lonrithm  is  .13576. 

In  like  manner  may  the  ODmbert  to  tbe  following  lo- 
gmritbmi  be  foud. 


Here,  as  tbe  lower  number  is  greater  tban  the  apper, 
tbe  remainder  must  be  negative  ;  ilie  subtraction,  how^ 
ever,  is  so  perfocined,  that  tbe  decimal  part  of  tke  re- 
mainder is  positive,  and  tbe  integer  negative. 

£4^.  2.  To  &nd  tbe  logaritbm  of  13^  or  V- 


4,  To  find  the  futmbtr  corresponding  to  any  given  h- 

Seek  tbe  decimal  part  of  tbe  proposed  logarithm  in 
tbe  column  of  logarithms,  and  if  it  be  found  exactly, 
the  figures  of  the  number  correBponding  to  it  will  be 
found  in  tbe  same  line  with  it  in  tbe  column  of  num- 
ben.  If  tbe  index  of  tbe  given  logaritbm  is  3,  tbefour 
fignrea  of  tbe  numbers  tbus  found  are  integers;  but 
if  it  be  2,  tbe  three  first  figures  are  hitegeis,  and  tbe 
ftiurth  is  a  decimal,  and  so  en  ;  the  number  1^  integer 
figures  before  the  ileciraa]  point  being  always  one  great- 
er tban  tbe  index,  if  h  be  positive ;  but  if  it  be  nega- 
tive, the  number  sought  will  be  a  decimal,  and  the 
number  of  cyphers  between  the  decimal  point  snd  first 
significant  figure  will  be  one  less  tban  the  index. — Ex- 
amples. The  number  corresponding  to  tbe  logarithm 
3.57392  is  3749.  The  number  corresponding  to 
1.12775  ^  I3'43'  Tbo  number  cen-esponding  to 
3.36922  is  .00234,  ■>°^  *"  o"- 

Bnt  if  the  given  logarithm  is  not  exactly  found  in 
the  table,  subtract  the  next  less  tabular  logaritbm  from 
it,  and  take  the  difference  between  that  logarithm,  and 
the  next  greater  (as  given  in  tbe  colomn  of  di&rences). 
Then  stale  this  proportion : 

As  the  diftrrnce,  taken  from  tha  table, 

Is  to  10, 

So  is  the  difference  between  the  given  logaritbm  and 


To  a  fourth  proportional, 

wfaicb  being  annexed  to  tbe  four  figures  concsponding 
to  the  logaritbm  next  lets  than  tbe  given  one,  will  be 
tbe  logarithm  requirtd. 


1.23457  17.162 

3-73430  J433-8 

1.09214  •13363 

4.61230  40954 

The  table  oflogaritknu  of  mmtbert  is  fi»Ilowed  by  m 
Table  of  hgariihmic  Sines  and  Tangeals,fiir  every  mi- 
nute of  the  qaadraat,  vrith  their  differences.  For  tb« 
explanation  of  this  table  we  refer  to  Tkkmnohitkt, 
to  which  branch  of  mathcmaticB  it  is  intended  to  be  ^- 
^ied. 

We  shall  now  give  practicsl  rules,  illustrated  by  tmr 
amples,  for  performing  the  difierent  operations  of  afith- 
metic  by  logarithms. 

MULTIPLICATION  bt   Logahithms. 
Role. 

Take  oat  the  logarithms  of  tbe  bctwa  from  the 
table  ;  then  add  tfaem  together,  and  tbeii  sum  will  he 
tbe  logaritluB  of  tk  product  le^nired.  Then  find,  by 
inspection  of  the  Ubie,  the  naloral  numl}er  answariBg 
to  their  sum,  and  it  will  be  the  product  required. 

Observing  to  add  what  is  to  be  carried  from  the  de- 
cimal part  of  the  togatitbm  to  the  positive  index  or  in- 
dices, or  else  subtract  it  from  the  negative. 

Also  adding  tbe  indices  together  when  they  are  of 
the  same  kind,  that  is,  both  positive  or  both  negative  j 
but  subtracting  the  less  from  the  greater  when  the  one 
is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  and  prefixing  tbe 
sign  of  the  greater  to  tbe  remainder. 

Examples. 

Ex.  I.  To  multiply  2.314  by  50.62. 

NanWn.         L«es"tl">^ 
2.314  0.36436 

50.62  1.70432 

Prodoct 

Ex.  2.  To 


Kai 


;7.T3 
. ,  2-5819  ^  3-4573- 

anbcr*.  I.og<U)llilM> 

2.^819  0.41194 

3-4573 


0-53874 


IT  Buweniig  to  the  logt- 


Pro*. 


8.9365  0.95068 

■E*-3- 
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Ex.  3.  To  nultiply  39.01,  tai  597.16,  uti  'OiU'j 


39.03  ^■S9''9 

597.16  1.77609 

.03147  3.4979« 


753-3 


2.86528 


T.96896 

-Here  the  2  to  rarrj  oanoaU  tfae  -^3,  maA  Ikeia  i 
■want  tbe  ^t  to  Mt  down. 


DIVISION  BT  LocARnHHs. 
Rule. 

Subtract  the  bpnUmi  of  the  diTuor  iroin  the  1d> 
guithm  of  the  divUeoil,  and  the  Dumber  ausweriDg  to 
the  remunder  will  be  dft  laguithni  of  tbe  quotient  Te> 

Obserriog  to  chxDge  the  tin  of  the  index  of  tbe  di- . 
▼isor  from  poaitire  to  negative,  01  from  nentive  to 
positive }  then  take  the  luoi  of  tbe  indicei  if  tney  be  of 
tbe  Mme  nami;,  or  tlieir  difference  when  they  have  dif- 
ferent ligni,  with  the  lign  of  the  greater  for  tbe  index 
to  tbe  logarithm  of  the  ttootient. 

Abo,  when  I  ii  borrowed  in  the  left-hand  plane  of 
tfae  decimal  part  of  tbe  logarithm,  add  it  to  the  index 
of  the  divJHr  when  that  iodex  !■  positive,  hut  subtract 
it  when  negative ;  then  let  the  index  ariiing  from  tbcnca 
be  cbanged,  and  work  with  it  as  before. 

ExAurixs. 

Ex.  I.  To  divide  24163  b;  4567. 


Divid.  24163 
Divia,     4567 


4-3  83 '5 
3-65963 


QuoL  5.2908 


Et.  2.  To  divide  37.15  by  523.76. 


Divld.    37.15 

Divjs.  523.76 


Qaot.     .07093  3.85083 


ItHMS. 

Ex.  3.  Divide  .0(314  bjr  .007241. 


«3 


Divid.  .06314 
Dins.  .007341 


Quot.     8.7  2( 


2.8003Q 


Here  tbe  *nm  of  the  positive  indices,  together  widi  i 
which  we  carry,  ii  4,  and  from  this  we  subtract  2,  be- 
cause  of  the  negative  index  — 2. 

Em.  4.  To  moltiply  3.586  and  3.1046,  and  0.8372 
and  0.0294  all  together. 

Nsmbci*.  IiOguithmii 
3.586  0.55461 

2.1046  0.32317 

0.8372  1.92383 

0.0294  2.46835 


Hon  I  rarried  tma  the  decimals  to  Ae  —3  makes  it 
—  3,  which  taken  fnm  tbe  other  —  3,  leave*  o  re- 


Ex.  4.  Divide  .7438  by  13.947. 

Nnmbox 

Divid.    7438  1.S7146 

Divis.  13.947  t.ii2iS 

Qi»t.  .057449  2.jS9aB 

Here  tbe  i  taken  h9m  tbe  — i  vakn  It  bec« 
tooetdowa. 

PROPORTION   BT   LoOAKITHIft. 


Add  the  logarithms  of  the  second  and  third  tenni, 
and  from  the  snm  subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  first 
term  by  tfae  foregoing  rales,  the  renuuiider  will  be  tlia 
li^aiithm  of  the  fourth  term  required. 

Or  in  any  compound  proportion  whatever,  ndd  toge- 
ther the  logarithms  of  all  the  terms  that  are  to  be  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  from  that  sum  take  the  sum  of  the  others, 
the  reroaiDder  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  answer. 

Bat,  ioitead  of  subtracting  any  logarithm,  we  may 
add  its  arithmelieal  mnplement,  and  the  result  will  bo 
the  same.  By  the  arithmetical  complemeut  is  meant 
the  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  nombcr, 
or  the  remainder  by  taking  the  given  logarithm  from 
o,  or  from  10,  changing  the  beginning  of  ,the  scale 
from  o  to  10  ;  the  eariest  way  of  doing  which  is  to  be- 
gin at  the  left  hand,  and  subtract  each  figure  from  9, 
except  at  the  laat  aignificaut  figure  on  the  rig^t  hand, 
which  must  be  subtracted  from  10. .  But  when  the  in- 
dex is  negative,  it  must  be  added  to  9,  and  the  rest 
subtncted  as  before  -,  and  for  every  complement  that  it 
added,  subtract  10  from  the  last  sum  of  the  indices. 


Ex.  t.  Find  arouitb  looporttoaal  to  73.341  2.519, 
»d  357.48. 


To    2.519 
Soil  357.48 


To    19.448 


LopritkB*. 
1.85938 


3,95448 


I.09510 

Here  the  logarithms  of  the  second  and  third  tenns  an 
added  together,  nod  tbe  logaritbn  of  Ae  fini  tern  is 
anblraoted  Jnin  the  nun ;  but  by  taking  tbt  aritbaeU- 
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,Q  cal  complement  of  the  first  tcnn,  the  work  might  itand 

•t  thus : 

As     72.34       Comp.  log.  8.14062 
To     2.519  0.40123 

So  ia  357.48  g-55335 

To    12448  1.09510 

Ex.  2.  If  the  intereit  of  lool.  for  a  year,  or  365 
i»j»,  be  4.5,  What  nill  be  the  interett  of  279.25I.  for 
274  i%3»  ? 


Camp.  loag.  I    ' 


EXAUFIJU, 


Ex.  I.  To  fqnare  the 
Mmnber. 
Root       3.569 


2.579- 
Loguitko. 

0.41145 


Power  6.6513  0.82290  ' 

Ex.  2.  To  £n4  the  cube  of  3.0715. 

Nambel.  LogMitbs.. 

Boot   3.0715  048735 

The  index  3 

Power  28.976  J.46205 

Bx.  3,  To  i«Ue  .09163  to  the  fourth  power. 
NnmbcT.  Logarithm. 

Boot    .09163.  2.96204 


Ben  4 


Power  .000070495  5^84816 

the  ttesktiTe  index  bebg-*8, 


}  to   carry,  the  diBeriiiioe  ^5,  U  the  index  of  the  OeceriptiN 

iroducL  aid  Um  sf 

Ex.  4.  To  raise  1.OC45  to  the  3fi5th  power.  r 


■4377' 
a-44599 
M3775 
0.65321 

To    9.4333  0.97466 

Uere,  instead  of  lobtracting  the  «am  of  the  logarithms 
of  100  and  365,  we  add  the  arithmetical  complement 
of  the  li^arithm*  of  these  numbers,  and  sobtract  20 
.  from  ibe  sum  of  the  indices. 

INVOLUTION  BT   LOBARITHMS. 


MuLTlFLT  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  by 
the  index  of  the  power,  and  the  nnmber  answering  .to 
llie  product  will  be  the  power  required. 

Note.— la  multiplyiug  a  logarithm  with  a  negative 
itides  by  A  positive  number,  the  product  will  be  nega- 
tive. But  what  is  to  be  carried  &om  the  decimal  part 
of  the  logarithoi  will  always  be  positive.  And  there- 
fore  the  difference  will  he  the  index  of  the  product, 
and  is  always  to  he  made  of  the  same  kind  with  the 


Number. 
Boot  1.0045 
The  index 


Power  5.I493 


Logarithm. 
0.00195 

975 
1170 


EVOLUTION    BT   LOGARITHUS. 

Bgle. 

Divide  the  logarithm  of  the  number  hy  the  index 
of  the  root,  and  the  number  answering  to  the  ^noticnt 
is  the  root  sought. 

When  the  index  of  the  logarithm  to  be  divided  is 
negative,  aod  does  not  exactly  contain  the  divisor  with- 
out some  remainder,  increase  tbe  index  by  such  a  num- 
ber as  will  make  it  exactly  divisible  by  the  index  of  the 
root,  carrying  the  units  borrowed  as  so  many  tens  l« 
tbe  left-hand  place  of  the  decimal,  and  then  divide  as 
in  whole  numbets, 


EXAMPLXS. 

Ex. 

I.  Find  tbe  aquare 

root  of  2. 

Power 
Root 

Umnber. 
.2 

1.4142 

L.g«i.hm. 
2)0.30103 

0.1 5051 

Ek.  2.  Find  the  toth  root  of  365. 

Number.  Logadthm. 

Power    365  10)  2.56  229 


Root    1.804 


0.25623 


Ex.  3.  To  God  ^.093. 
Nmaber. 
Power       .093  2)2.96848 

Root      -30496  T.48424 

Here  the  diviMr  2  is  contained  exactly  in  tbe  nega- 
tive index  —2,  Mid  therefore  tbe  index  of  the  quo- 
tient is  ^t. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  V  .00048. 

Nimber.  Loguitbm. 

Power  .00048  3)4.68124 

Root   .078298  ^^375 

Here  the  divisor  3,  not  being  exactly  contained  in  —4, 
it  is  augmented  by  2  to  make  up  6,  in  whicb  the  divi< 
■or  is  contained  just  2  times,  then  the  2  thus  borrowed 
beiuK  carried  to  the  decimal  figure  6,  nukes  36,  which 
diriud  by  3  gives  8,  &c. 
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J  N.  |_L. 


'9 


230103 

347713 
4  60206 
J  69897 

677815 
784510 
8  90309 
9 95424 

i'04'39 
1107918 

13  "394 

14  1 46 13 
15^7609 

6  20413 

7  ^3045 
35J27 
27875 
30103 


778-5 
78533 
79239 
79934 
80618 
81291 


63 

64 

6681954 


67 


8J607 
8325' 
6983885 
845*0 
85136 
85733 
86332 
86923 
87506 


89209 

89763 
90309 


128 


Log. 


79. B 
08379 
086^6 
=899. 
=934- 
'9691 


12057 
'2385 
12710 
'3033 


1576& 
26007 
26245 
3648 
26717 


6951 

27184 
27416 
27646 

787.< 
.    ^8io, 
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48568574 
"1^68664 
-  68753 


Lor. 


68124 
68ji5 
68305 
68395 


48968931 

491' 
492 
493 


6gio8 
69197 

494^937.1 


69461 


496169548 
'^9636 


69I 
69897 


7="J7 
70243 
703^9 
7'=4'J 
J0501 
70586 
7067 
70757 


7084 
70927 
71012 

7.0. 
711. 


71265 
71349 
7'433 
7'J'7 


,1684 
7"7'7 
7'8j. 
7'933 


^72016 


72099 
72.8. 
72263 
72346 


53072428 


72509 


73480 
73560 
7364c 


737'9 
73799 
73878 
73957 
74036 


74"5 
74"  94 

74273 
7435 
74429 


55674507 
-.74586 
55874663 
7474" 
74819 
74896 
74974 
7505" 
75128 
75205 


566  75282 
5*7  75358 


75435 
755" 
75587 


75664 
75740 


7589^ 
75967 


76042 

76)  * 
76193 
76268 
76,141 


76418 
7649: 

7'5,i67 
76641 
76716 


76790 
76864 
76938 
77012 
77o8,S 


77'S9 
7723 
773=J 
77379 
7745; 


590  775^5 

597  77597 

598  77670 
.599  77743 
600  778 1 5 


77887 
7796' 
78032 
78104 

78176 


78247 
783>9 
78390 


60978462 

'     78533 


78604 
78675 
78746 
18i7 


6.7 


78958 
79029 
79099 
79169 
79'39 


793°9 
79379 
79449 
795'8 
12. 


79727 

79796 
79865 
79934 


80003 
80072 
80140 


63480209 

B0277 


80346 
80414 


80686 
80754 
8082) 
8o88( 
80956 


023 

090 

158 

81224 


81358 
"142J 

'49' 
•558 
1624 


81690 
81757 
81823 
Si  889 
660  81954 


N. 


81954 
82020 

81086 
82151 

82217 
8  228: 


666  82347 

8241. 

82471 

66982543 

'      82607 


82672 

81737 
"2802 
82866 
82931 


82995 

83059 
83123 


67983187 


685 


83378 


835DC' 
83569 


8363: 
83691 

83759 


8407: 
84136 
84198 


((426 
84323 
84386 
84448 
845" 
8457 
8463, 


84757 
84819 


54MSC 
84945 
35003 
85061; 
85126 


85187 
85248 
85309 
85370 

8543 
3549 

85612 

55673 
85733 


*f5733 
85794 
85854 
85914 
85974 
86034 


726 

727 

728  . 

72986273 

7308633 


86094 

86153 
B621 


B639; 
86451 
8651  c 
8657c 
86629 


86688 

86747 


86864 
86923 


86982 
8704! 
87099 
87157 
87216 


Lo^. 


^7274 
87332 
87390 
87448 
87506 


M7564 
87622 
S7679 
'<7737 
^7795 


8785; 
87910 
87967 


a3i38 
S8195 
3825: 
88301 
88366 


88423 

88536 

88649 


3893c 


88986 
8904 
8909! 


N.  [  Log. 

780.89209 
781  89265 
78289321 
?83B9376 
7848943a 
-  89487 
b9542 
89597 


3ll 
786 

787  .... 
78889653 


78989708 
79089763 


89873 

89917 


90037 


^°!J6 

90200 

799  90255 

90309 


90363 

90417 
90472 
90526 

80590580 


803 


806  90634 

807  90687 
8089074: 
809  9079s 
81090849 


8 1 1 90902 
812  90956 
81391009 
814^1062 
815  91  "6 
81691169 
81791223 
81891275 
8i99i32r 
82091381 


9"434 
91487 
91541 
9^593 
9 '645 


91698 

I  8i7  9'75> 

82891S03 

82991855 

I  83091908 


91960 

I  83392012 

I  83392065 

83492117 

83592169 


83692221 
83792273 
83892324 
83992376 
840  ;)34a8 


9248a 

9253' 
92583 

9263, 


-    92737 

847  927S8 

848  92840 


92943 


92993 
93044 
93095 
93146 


855  93'97 


85693247 
857  ?32S  " 
85893349 
85993399 

860  93450 

86 1  93500 


87 

872,. 
873  94' 

875 


879 


882 


B95 


Log- 


9355' 
93601 
9365' 
93702 

9375 

93  Bo 

93852 

, 93902 

87°  93952 


94002 

94052 


9425' 
94300 
94349 
..  94399 
68o  94448 


,1  94498 
■2  94547 
J3  94596 
I  88494645 
94694 


95036 
.- 95085 
89495134 


95>l 


896  9523 

897  95279 

898  95328 
89995376 
90095424 
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'445 
1446 
1447 
'44« 
1449 
14JO 


1456 
■4J7 
1458 
•4i< 
£46; 
.46. 
146: 
1463 
1464 
146J 
1466 
1467 
146S 
1469 


■  478 

«479 

1480 

,48, 

.48: 

.4831 

14841' 

1481  !• 

14801' 

14871 

1488 

1489 


1J866  3 
'J897^; 
»'7  5c 

J9i7,; 

160,7 

'fc47  ,t 
;6o77  ' 

6i<>7,t 
6197   c 

16256' 
16286'; 
6316' 
i'346  , 

:64o6| 
■643(3; 
Mijc 
6495  J, 

■6554^, 

'6iSi% 

:66.3 

i«43i 

■«73i 

16702   - 

:57ui5 

:6,6.3; 

i'79'  2c 
6820'; 
16850'; 

16879  ;j 

6909 

169382; 

i<i9«7,; 

■«997L 
[7026  j^ 

7056  J, 
7=85, 


7609 
,7638 
17667] 
76963 
77>5, 
7754, 
7782, 
78.    ' 


1495 
1496 

'49; 
149I 

'499 

1500 


17260  J, 
'72S93; 
■73112. 
173482; 
■73772; 

7406 ,; 

■7435  »; 

74642; 
'7493  1, 
'75"  t, 

755'  , 

75802; 

7609 


,8156 

11512 


■8327 

■8355 

1838. 

[841 

1844 

18469 
■498 
1,;6 

■8554; 

18583 


18724 
18752; 

18780 


'8977  J 

I9'»J2 

19033   n 

19061 


W- 


565l'945 
1566 
567 
568 


2003c 
20058 

i8j 


20167 
20194 


9257, 
93': 


1^33- 
20358 
10385 

2=439 

493 
20520 
1054S 

20S75 
2060 
20629 
20656 

2^68.1 


20763 
20790 
208:7 


20915 
2095: 


663 


Ln^. 


!22£4 

2.67 

12194 

22220 

46 

2227 
2229^ 

2324 
22350 


;674  22376 

■6752240 

1676 

.677 

167S 

,679 


22427 
22453 
.2479 
12505 

22J3 


6MO 


683 


LoK-    U.| 


2^53 
22557 

225^3 

_  2260a 

68  4' 22634 
685(2266; ' 


22686 

22712' 

22737 

22763 

69;i22789 

6c).|228i4 

69222840 

69322866 

69422891 

695|2Z9'7 

696 

697 

698 


2^943 
2296S 
22994 
23019 

23045 


1307c 
23096 
2312 
23«47 
£317 


2319S 
232^3 
23249 
*3274 
|33£f 
23325 

^33y 
23376 
23401 
23426 


71623452 
71723477 
71823502 
71923528 

7  20|  23  553 
'357« 
23603 
23629 
23654 
3679 
23734 
23729 
3754 
177'- 
23805 

2  23^55 


23955 
239S' 

24031 
24055 


24055  2 

24c  80 

24105 

24 » 3' 

24155 

24180 

24204 

24229 

24254 

24279 

24304 

24329 

24353 

2437« 

24403 

2442" 

24452 

24477 

24502 

24527 

2455' 


245763' 
24601  ^■ 
24625  2 
24650  j] 
24674, 


Xog^ 


Loy.  |D.I 


111  807 


24699 

24724 
24748 
24773 
24797 


24822 


.4871  ^ 
24895  2 


25527 
25551 
25575 

25600 ; 

25624 

25648 

25671 

25696^: 

25720 : 
25744 
25768 

"'PI- 

2  25816  J 
325840,' 
,25864", 

5  25888  '■ 
6259i2j!, 
7259352: 
8259592 
259832: 
26007  2 

250552. 
1*079  2 
16102 
16126. 

7  261 74'' 
8261982; 
926221 

26245; 
1  26269 
832262932' 


0  26951 

'  26975  j'. 
22699823 


1864  2' 
18652. 


18672. 


1823 

'  1824 

1825 


27138 

2716 

2718. 

27207 

17231 

27254 

27277 

2730° 

27323 

27346 

27370' 

27393  ■ 

274-6  g 

'27439  2, 
227462':" 
327485'; 
427508': 
■2753' 


14944  2 
249«9  J 
■4993  2 


50662 
25091  j; 


251882 
252122 
252372 
25261 
£5285]; 
■53" 
25334  2 
253582 
25382, 
25406  , 
•543' 
25455  2, 
25479  2 
25503  2 
25527 


1853 
,2854 
11855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


263162. 

6340'' 
263642; 

26387 

26435 

16458 
6482 
26505 
26529 
26553 
26576 
26600 
16623  ' 
26647' 
26670' 
26694' 
^l 
2674'  , 
26764  • 
26788  J 
26811 
26834|;- 
26S58 
26S81' 
26905  ^ 
26928' 
26951 


027554 
727577 
li  27600 
-  27623 
0  27646 

27669 
7692 

27715 

27738 

27761 

.7784 
7807 
27830 
27852 
27875 

27898:' 
27921 

27944  2 
27967 ,: 
27989;: 

'8035' 
28058': 
28or  ' 


328171 
28194 
28217 

28240 
28262 
28285 
28307 
28330 
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1918185 


tpiS 


^8353 

»837i 

384 

38443 

28466 


2853.:! 
38,  ,6 


18578 
i86l,i 
18623 
28646 


187  ?8 
18780 


18847 
88q: 


2891  . 
18937 
18959 


39016 

19348 
29070 
2909: 
19ti 


29'37 

1918 
19103 

29216 


29 148 
2917. 
29292 
19314 
'93  ^(^ 


193  ?« 
29380 
29403 
^94=. 
^9447 
19469 
2949 
195' 3 
19535 
1.9?  5' 


19579 
19601 
29623 
1964! 
39667 
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29067 


983 


29710 

2973 
!4  19754 
k' 19776 


30168 
3019' 


30133 
30155 
3027^ 
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2979H 


29842 
29863 


29907 
19919 
1995' 
19973 
19'J94 


30016 
30038 
30060 
3008 : 
10103 


30406 
304  ?S 


30449 
3047 
3349' 
105"4 
loi;]! 


30J57 

30578 

30600 

306 

3064^ 

30664 

30685 

30707 

3072a 

107^0 


3077' 
3079: 
3081: 
30831; 
30856 


30873 
3089. 
3092: 
3094; 
30963 


3i'97 

31218 
31239 
1126c 

3128: 


31408 
10(5231429 
3145° 
3H7 
3'49i 


30963 

30; 
3" 

31027 
3104S 
3 '069 


3"54 


31301 
31313 

3 '345 


3'5'3 
31534 

3 '576 

3 '597 


31618 
3i<S,i9 
31660 
3i68[ 

31702 


31713 
3 '744 
3i7'>5 
11785 
31826 


31817 

3'r  " 


3 '9' 


3 '93' 
31951 
3 '973 

3' 994 
3 10' 5 


.  03, 
31056 
31077 
31098 
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32222 

32143 
32163 
32184 
3230- 
11325 
31346 
32366 
31387 
32408 
3^428 

32449 
31469 
32490 
3i5'0 
315;; 
31552 
31572 
31593 
32613 
31634 
31654 
32675 
32695 
32715 
31736 


31756 
31777 
31797 


3i85« 
31879 
31899 
329'9 
32940 


3296 

3298c 

3300: 

1302 

3304' 

3306, 

3308: 

33'o2 

33  »: 

33143 

33163 

33183 

33203 

33214 

3314') 

33264 

13184 

33304 

3331.? 

133  U 

3336. 

I33S5 


33766 

. .  33786 
217833806 
33826 

33346 


116933626 

33646 


33666 
33686 

33706 
33726 
33746 


33866 
33885 
33905 
339^5 
3194 


33445 
33465 

33486 
3350( 
335=e 
3354f 


33566 
33586 
13606 


33965 
33985 


34064 
34084 
34' 04 
34124 
1^143 


34»6 
34 '83 
34203 
34",= 
14243 


3436 

34380 
44od 
34410 
34439 
344.?9 
34479 
34498 
345' 
34\37 


14557 
34577 
34596 
34616 
34635 
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2163 

2263 
2264 


34aj' 
34869 
34889 
34908 

34Q28 


34947 
34967 
34986 
35005 
35015 
35044 
35064 
35083 
35" 


35160 

35.180 
3  5' 99 


^^°S- 


34635 
34655 

34674 
34694 
347'3 
34733 
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34753 
1477' 
34791 
34811 
14830 


218 


35138 
35257 
35276 
35195 
3.t3'5 


35334 
35353 
3537 
35391 


3543^ 
35449 
35468 
35488 
35507 


35516 
35545 
35564 


2269  35583 
3  ?6o3 


3562: 
3564: 
3566< 
35679 
3.^698 


357'7 
35736 
35755 
35774 
35793 


;i84 


35793 
35813 
35832 
3585. 

35870 


35908 
35917 
35946 
35965 
15984 


i6'  . 
3602' 
3604c 

36059 
36078 


36097 
36116 
36'35 

36154 
36173 


3619a 

362: 
36129 
36248 
36167 


362H6 
36305 

36314 
3634; 
16361 


363a' 
36399 
3641' 
6436 
364  «( 


36474 
36493 
.365' 
36530 
6549 


36568 
36^86 
36605 
16624 

36642 


36661 

3668( 
36698 

36717 
367.36 


36754 
3677: 
3679 
36810 
36829 


233636847 


36866 
368H4 
3690, 
36931 


33J4  37'8i 


37033 
3705 
37070 
37088 
37" 


37'15 
37 '44 
37162 


3721 

37236 

37254 


235937273 
23'6o  37291 


2389 


36922 
36940 
36959 

36977 
36996 

37014 


37310 

37328 
37346 
37365 
17383 


236. 
362 

1363 

1J64 
^65 

3366 

3367 
368 
369 

137' 

237: 

2372 

2373 

2374 

2375 

137637585 
37603 
37621 
37639 
37658 


3740 
37410 
37438 
37457 
37475 


■  37493 
375 
37530 
37548 
37566 


37676 
37694 
377'! 
3773 
37749 


„7785 
37.803 
37822 


37^58 
37876 
37894 
379'2 
3793 


37949 

3796- 

37985 

23993" 


3802 
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2402 
2403 

2404 

240.t 

1406 

2407 

2408 

2409 


38021 
38039 , 

38057 , 
38175, 

38=193 , 

381^: 

38130, 
38148, 
38166 

38'" 

382 


3412 

24"  3 
2414 

£111 
1416 
2417 

2418 
2419 
2420 

24ji 

24?2 
2413 

2424 
2425 

1427 
2428 
1429 

H3° 
243  > 
M3J 
*433 
2434 
'43i 
2436 
1437 


2441 
244: 
H43 
1444 
'44i 
2446 
2447 
2448 
2449 
24^0 
M5 
245  a 
2453 
2454 
245. 

2436 

^i7 

2458 

H59 


38156  . 
38274, 
18J92I, 

383'  . 
38328, 


38453  , 
3847' 
38489  . 
38507  , 
38525, 
38543  I 
385'' 
3857«l, 
38596  1 
38614, 
38632, 
386; J  , 
38668  J 
38686, 
8387031 
938721  t 
0  3873Q  t 
38757  I 
38775. 
18792, 


lM2< 

38934  I 
3895^1 
38970 , 
38987 , 

^900?, 

19023 1 

i9^4"  , 
19=58  I 
39376  , 


1460  39094 


39094 
39" 
39  "29 
39 '46 
39164 
39.82 


39"99 

392'7 
39235 
39252 
3927° 


392«7 
39305 


248 


39428 
3944! 


39463 
.      39480 
483  39498 
395 '5 

3953. 


39550 
39568 
39585 
39602 
^96  20 


39637 
39655 
39672 

39690 
39707 


39724 

39742 
39759 
39777 
39794 


398' 
39829 
39546 
39863 


2506 


39898 
399  M 
39933 
3995" 
39967 
19985 
40002 

40037 
40054 


43106 
40123 
40140 


40*57 
40 '75 
40191 

40209 


2;3j 40226 


40143 
40261 
252840278 
40295 
40312 


40329 
40346 
40364 
40381 
40398 


40415 
40432 
40449 
40466 

40483 


254' 
2542I4051 


40586 


2548406; 
254940637 

25  to  40654 


4067 
40688 

40705 

4«72: 
40739 


40756 
40773 


^5840790 
255940807 
2i6o 


256. 
256241 
2563 
1564 

^ 
566 

2567 
1568 


4084] 
.851 
'875 


408. 
40909 


40926 

40943 

40960 

256940976 

140993 
257 
2572 
2573 
2574 


41027 
41054 

41078 


2576 
2577 
2578 
2579  4 

15804. 


41095 
4111 


264242193 

264342210 
264442226 


4' 430 
4 '447 
41464 


4'597 
41614 
.  63 
41647 
1664 


1194 


41697 
41714 
4173: 
4'747 
41764 
1780 
41797 


41830 
41847 
41863 
41880 


41929 
41946 
963 
979 
4 '99^' 
42012 
42029 
42045 
42062 
42078 

42095 
42111 
42127 
42144 
42160 


26574 
26584 

265942472 
266042488 


266942635 

26704265. 


42537 
42553 
4257' 


2586 

42602 


2671  42667 
1672  42684 
.673 
2674 
2675 


42700 
42716 
4273 


1676 

2677  ,  .  . 
26784278; 
42797 


4283^ 
42846 
42861 
42878 
42894 


4291 
42927 
42943 
42959 

42975 
4299: 

4300) 
43024 
43040 
430  ;6 


I  270043136 


270043136 


2710 


43297 


433 '3 

7" 2 43329 

43345 

4336' 

43177 


;7'6  43393 
271743409 
7'8 43425 
4344' 
4.U57 


2721  43473 
72243489 
2723  43505 
2724 
2725 


43569 
.      ^3584 

262943600 


43616 


2732  43648 

2733  43664 

2734  43680 
43696 


273643712 
273743727 
2738 
2739  43759 
43775 


4379' 
43807 
43823 


2744  4383*' 
274' 43854 


43870 
43886 
43902 
43917 

41933 


44°' 
44028 

44044 
44059 


2760 
276 
276; 
2763 

2764 
2765 
2766 
2767 
1768 
2769 
277. 
277 
277 
2773 
2774 
2775 


44091  ,, 
44107,, 
44122  : 
44138;^ 
44154,/ 
44170,, 

ii85,; 


2778 
2779 
2780 
278 
278. 
2783 


44^< 
iB  44217  j 

44^32  „ 
44248,, 
44264  , 
44279,; 
44295  ,1 
443", 
44326,; 
44342,1 
44358, 
44373,, 
44389, 
44404,; 
44420,1 
44436  , 
4445' 


278444467,1 
"5  44483  , 
278644498,, 
278744514, 
178844529  ■ 
17894. 
27904, 


44545, 
44560,; 
44576,, 
44592  , 
44607,, 
44623  J 
44638 


279744669   ■ 
27904   '- 


(6  44654  J 
744669,; 

lb  44665 
19  44700  1^ 
'044716  I 
"  4473' 
'2  44747 
'=44762,, 
'444778, 
'5  44T93  ,, 


14809  J 
44824,1 
44840  , 

-  44855 -: 

04487' 

44886  ■; 

44902 
4-t9'7i 

"932^ 
44948, 
44963  „ 
4497,9,. 
44994  li 
45010, 
45025 
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|3»9' 
3892 
J893 
3894 
J89J 


S9="7,, 
59028,5 
S9='40j, 
59P5' 


J896I59062},, 


S9693 

'597  =^4 


I,  40"P=32J, 
I J  4012S0335 J 
,,  40>3|i5o347, 
I,  40^1^3358, 
,,  40'5i'S=J3^9i| 
,,  40'61''=379l, 


{4071  5097c 
407150981 
4073  60991 
40746100: 


4'3! 
4'32 
♦  '33 
4'346'63: 


51617 


6i64t 


4136I61658 


419.(6113: 

4192^6214; 

419316125: 

946126 

'"73 


4196162284 


QaS49 

61859 
61870 
52880 
4i55[6289o 
4ij6|6390C 


i'034ia 
1263468*1 
'363478  ' 
.463488 
i.i  63498!' 
1663508 
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528472196 


J286J72313 
528772321 
5288 
5289 


.  ,  72354 
529272362 


529972419 

5^007^4^'* 


5305  7  24 6q 


72283 
72288 


7^37' 
72378 


m9s 
72403 

7H" 


72436 
72444 
7MJ2 
72460 


72477 
7  24s  J 
72493 
7250 
72509 


72518 
72526 

72534 
72542 

72;to 


7255" 
72567 
72575 


,_  .  7-2599 
532272607 


72614 
726^4 
7263' 


72641 
71648 
72656 

7266? 
7267:; 


716a 
72689 
72697 
73705 
727*3 


72721 
7273< 
72738 
72746 
72754 


72754 
72762 
72770 
72779 
72787 
72795 


72803 

7281 

72819 

72827 

72835 

72843 

72852 

72860 

72868 

72876 


72884 

72r 


729. 
729 '6 


537^ 
5373 
5374 
5375 
5376 

5377 
5378 
5379 
SJ^ 
Si>i 
538 
5383 
5384 
538; 

53a6 

5387 
5388 
5389 
5390 


5396 
S397 
S398 
i  5399 
5400 


i-K. 


72925 
72933 
7294 
72949 

7^.9^7 

72965 

72973 

7298 

72981 

72997 

73006 

730 '4 

730' 

73030 

73038 

73046 

73054 

7306; 

73070 

7'078 

73=86 

73094 

7310 

73" 

73"9 

73 '27 

73'35 

73143 

73'5 


73'67 
73«75 
73183 
7319: 
73 '99 


73207 
73215 
73233 
7323 
73239 


73239 

73247 
73255 

73263 
73272 
73280 


7328b 
73296 
73304 
733'2 


liPff- 


5469 

7^32c^  g547' 


73328 
73536 
73344 
73352 
7336' 
73368 
73376 
73384 
9  7339 
734£o 
7340' 
734 '6 
73424 
73432 
73440 
7344« 
73456 
73464 
7347: 
7343< 
73488 
73496 
73504 
735'2 


73528 
73536 
73544 
73552 
73^60 
73568 
73576 
73584 
7359- 
7!6.c 
73608 
736 '6 
73624 
73632 
7^640 
73648 
73656 
73664 
7367 
73679 
73687 
73695 


545873703 
7371 


546873783 


737'9 
73727 
73735 
73743 
7375 
73759 


73767 
73775 


73886 

73894 

73902 

739' 

739'8 


73926 
73933 


^"S- 


73807 
73815 
73823 
7383° 
73838 
73846 
73854 
7386^" 
7387s 
73878 


73949 
73957 


73965 
73973 
73981 
73989 
73997 


74005 
74013 

74018 
74036 


74044 
74052 
74061 
74068 
74076 


74084 
74092 
74099 
74107 
74"  5 
74 '23 
7413 
74139 
74147 
74'55 
74162 
74170 
74.78 
74^86 
74'94 


5537 
5538 
5539 
5540 
554' 
5542 
5543 
.5544 
I '5545 


^>°g- 


74233 


7424! 

74249 
74257 
74265 


7428c 
74288 
74296 

74304 
743 '2 


74327 
74335 
74343 
7435 
74359 
74367 
7437^1 
74382 
74390 


74398 
74406 
744  M 
7442 
4429 


74437 
7444S 
74453 
74461 
74468 


74476 
74484 


745 '5 
745*3 
7453 
74539 
74t47 


74554 
74562 
7457- 
74578 
74586 


74593 

7461 

74609 

74617 

7462, 


74632 

74640 
74648 


11557974656 
74663 


74663 

74671 
74679 
74687 
74695 

7470a 


J5589  74733 
7,474' 
74749 

I5592  74757 


74827 
74834 
74842 
74850 
74858 


^"VJ. 


747' 
74718 
74726 


747^ 
74772 


747B8 

74796 

74803 

748: 

74819 


74865 
74873 
7488. 
74889 
74896 


74904 
7491 
74920 
74927 

7493  s 


74943 

74950 
74958 
74966 
74974 
749H 
74989 
74997 
75005 
750 ' 


5020 
75028 
75035 
75043 
7505 


75059 

75074 
75082 
75089 


75097 
75105 


563975120 
5640  751  a8 


''"K. 


15640 
564 
5642 

i5643 
,  5644 

;  5645 
1 5646  7. 
J  5647  7, 

564i>  7. 
5649  7. 

I  5650  7 

[5653 

5654 

5655 
.565'' 

5657 

j565« 
15659 

5660 
;,566, 

5662 

II  5663 
,5664 
'5665 
ll  5660 
[:S667 
;5668 
15669 
15670 

,567. 
1(672 
,5673 
|.  5674 
)i567i 
J  5676 
.'5677 

;i567a 

115679 


75'2is    , 

75136 

75'43 

75'5' 

75159 

75166 


752'3 
7532C 
75228 
75236 
75243 
75251 
75259 
7526b 
75274 
75282 

75289 
75297 
75305 


5683 

\  5<'85 
i  56B0 

J6S7 
,5688 
15689 
I  ^690 
,'5691 
;569: 
,5693 
,■5694 
I  (69 
,|  5696 
1:5697 
1:5698 

5699 
■,5700 


7531: 

7532t 

75328 

75335 

75343 

7535' 

75358 

75366 

75374 

7538' 

75389 

75397 

75404 

75412 

75420 

75427 

7,5435 

7S442 

75450 

7545S    ■ 

75465    , 

7 1473    : 

754»i  : 

75488    , 
75496    I 

75504  ! 
75511 

75519  , 

75526  , 

75534    : 

75542 

75549   I 

75557 

75565 

75572 

75580 

75587 


570. 
J70. 
5703 
5704' 
IS7£i 
i'5706 
,:5707 

s  15708 


5712 
57'3 
57'4 
!57i5 

15717 
15718 
5719 
572t 

,  572^ 

5722 

5723 

5724 

5725 

57=6 

572: 

5728 

5729 
' -73017. 

J73' 

573: 
'5733 
15734 
'5735 
i573<' 

5737 

5738 


5743 
5744 
I5745 
15746 
5747 
5-48 
5749 


15756 
J5757 
5758 
5759 
576( 


'75587  . 

75595 

75603  ! 

75610  J 

75618 

75626  ; 

7.633  ; 

75641  : 

75648  i 

75664  ; 

7567'  i 

75679  , 

75686  j 

75694  ( 

75709 ; 

757'7  , 

75724  i 

75732  J 

7574c  . 

75747  ( 

75755  . 

75762  ^ 

75770  I 

75778  : 

757«5  ( 

75793  . 

75aco  i 

75808  * 

75815  i 
75823 '( 

7583'  : 

75838  ! 

75846  : 

75853  i 

75861  . 

75868  ' 
75876 

75884  ■ 

7589'  I 

75899  - 

75906  ^ 

759'4  . 

75921  .j 

75929  g 

75937  , 

75944  y 

75952  , 

75959  a 

75967  - 

75974  s 

759^2  " 

75989  i 

75997  c 

76005  . 

760.2  I 

76027  ' 

76035  ! 

76042  ' 
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6240 

624 
624 
6143 
6244 
624 
6246 
6247 
6248 
6249 
6251 
62s 
625 
6253 
6254 

6256 

6157 
6258 
6259 

6260 
6l6i 
626: 
6263 
6264 
626? 
62O6 
6267 
626S 
6269 
6270 
627. 
627: 
6273 
6274 
6»75 
6276 
627' 
627] 
6279 
6280 
6281 
628 
6283 
6284 
628; 
6286 
6287 


7951) 

79S2S 
'95,1 : 

79539 
79546 

79^53 
79j6c 
79567 
79574 
79581 
79^88 
79S9.i 

79609 
79616 
796^3 
79630 
79637 
79644 
79650 
796  <  7 
79664 
79671 
79678 
79685 
7969  ^ 
79699 
797o(' 
797 '3 
79720 
7972-; 
79734 
7974» 
79748 
79754 
79761 
79768 
79775 
7978: 
79789 
79796 

79*^33 
798.0 


630c 

,  630 

'  6j02 

.6303 


6290 
6291 
6292 

6293 
6294 

6296 

5297 
■  629B 

6299 


7933' 

79^^37 
79844 
7985' 
79858 
79865 
7987^ 
79879 
79886 
79893 
799'3Q 

799'3 

79930 
79927 


63 

I6312 

63.3 


79934 
7994' 
79948 

799  5  J 
. 7996; 
579969 

79975 
79982 
79989 
,79996 
□  80003 
80010 
S0017 

800  2  4 


'  63168: 

63.7  8( 
663188: 

4  " 

1632 
J632. 
16323 
6324 
.63  2  ^ 
,6326 
,6327 
,6328 
,6329 
,633° 

'|633 
'633 
56333 

6334 
.6335 
,16336 
,16337 

6338 

;  P339 


631980065 

J632o8( 


83127 

80134 
8314c 


80188 
80195 


I6340  80209 
J1634T 
7  1^34- 
'16343 

.6344 
{ .634  ? 


,6346 
,6347 
,6348 
;6349 
,635° 
,635 
635^ 
63  5,1 

;^354 
1^355 

;6356 
6357 
6358 

,  6359 


3216 
80223 
80239 
80236 
80  H3 
80250 
'"57 
80264 
80271 
80277 


198 

80305 

903 '2 

■iojia 
80.125 
S0332 
80339 


'636c  S0346 


6360  80346 

636 r  80353 
636280359 
6363"  " 
6364 
6365 


636680387 


637118042. 
63^280428 
6373180434 
6374J8o44' 
6375.804^8 

6376183455 
6377,80462 

637880468 
637980475 
6380I8J482 
638180489 
638280496 


6385180516 


80393 
80400 
80407 
80414 


63H6S0523 
S387  80530 
638880536 
6389 8054 i 
639080550 


8050: 
80509 


B0557 
80564 
80570 
80577 
80^84 


80591 
80598 
80604 


B0625 
"C63 


8:645 
80653 


8;65J 
"3665 

80672 


640980679 
80686 


80699 
8070?! 
807.3 
8072. 


83726 
8^733 
80740 
80747 
"=754 


80754 
80760 
80767 

807' 

"=71 
=787 


80S38 
80835 


80855 


83902 

-  .909 

.916 


646. 
6462 
6463 
5464 
646  < 
I6466 
6467 
6468 

647' 


t^g- 


80943 
80949 
80956 


8=969 
80976 
80983 


80996 

81003 


8103' 
81037 


81084 
81090 


81158 


648681198 


649281238 
649381245 
64948125 


58 

81164 


Log- 


81324 

8123 


81258 
81265 
8I27I 
81278 
81285 
"1291 


650181398 

6502 

6503 
6504,".  J." 

6505|8'3^5 
650618]  331 
650781338 
6508813+ 
65098135 
'        "'358 


6516 

65.7 
6518 

55'9 

5!20 

652 

S523 
6524 
5(25 


6526 
65*7 
6528 
6529 

653 
6S3 
6533 
S534 
6j3t 


8 '445 
8.45 
81458 


81465 
8147. 
81478 
81485 
8t.i9 
81498 
"•505 
'5'i 
8.5<i 
8.52 


6  536  «' 53 
653781538 
653881544 
6539815s' 
S54081558 


65408 

6541  8 

65428. 

6j43 

6544 

6.!45 


6j9 
6592 

6595 
6594 
6c9_ 
,6596 
6597 
6598 
,  6s99 
6600 


1 660081954 


660681994 

'  6607  82000 
6608 8r — 

'66098. 
66     " 


H2027 


66 , 

661282033 

i66     " 


6615 


662c 


0621 
662; 
6623 
6634 
66  2 1 
6620 
663; 
6628 


8196 
"196I 
'974 
1981 
'987 


82007 
"^^014 

^2020 


8  204  6 
82053 


82060 
Iic66 

J  2073 
82079 
82086 


J  209, 

82099 


66298: 

663  o| 
!6(,3: 
663- 
6633 


6636 
6637 


I3125 
i'132 
'38 
J  21 45 
82151 
82158 
82164 
83.7 


I6634  83178 
663^0""' 


I58"84 
8219 

u"i/ 82197 

6638  82204 

6639"— 
664- 


2217 


6641 82223 
664: 8223= 
664381236 
664482243 
'=■'--82249 


'UU4U  u  jjf6 
[664782263 
664^  82269 
664982276 
I665082282 
6651822S9 


66528239 

66538230 
66548230' 

!66;5)823i 

:66!68i33i 

'665782328 

665882334 

6659.82341 

666082347 
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yGooc^le 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N.   I  1.0R.  I 


in^: 


Log.  ID.    N.  IT^ 


7100185733  ^ 
7201BJ739 
720285743 
720385751 
720485757 
72o;|8576.n 
720685769 
7^5775 
B85781 


7216H 
72178 
72i8r 
7219^ 

7220i 

7221 
52228 

72238, 

72248, 

7225  8. 

722685890 


7227 
7228 
7229 


7233 
7234 

nii 
7236 
7237 
7238 
7239 
724° 
7241 
7242 
7243 
7244 


724681 
724781 


7253 

72J4 

7256 
7257 
7258 
7259 

7260 


,172621 
6,73638 

g  17^65  8. 

,726781 
°  7268  S( 
I  7269  & 

6  727. 
S727^ 
fi7273 
57274 

^mi- 
,  727681 
^72778! 

7278  s. 


lug. 


86 16  J 


'5854   , 
1536c    , 


.3  85871 


85902 

85908  ; 

"59 '4    I 

85920    , 
85926 

8J93^ 

8J938 ; 

8i9J4   , 

8595° 

85956 

85962 

B5968 

"5974 

85980    , 

85986 

85992 

85998 


7283 
7284 

;  7285 
.  7286 
17287 

!  7288 
17289 
,  729° 
7291 
.729c 

;  7293 
i7294 
;7295 
;  7296 

;|7297 


1  86219 

2  8622j 
86131 
86237 
86243 
86249 
86255 
S6261 

267 
86273 
86279 
86285 


8630H 
8631 


986326 

086333 


y 24 5 86004 


730: 
7302 
7303 
7304 
Z3£i 
7306 
7307 
7308 
7309 


86344 
86350 
86356 


86374 


86052 

86058 
B6064 


86088  \ 
86094 


=  73"  81 

73'3  8. 

5  73M8 

573*58 

J73'6 

^73«7 

73'8 

7319 

7320 


86427 
86433 
86439 
86445 
86451 


86475 
8648: 


86516 
8652: 
B6528 
86534 


86546 
86552 
86558 
86564 
86570 


86570 


86593 
S6590 


86623 


t-OK- 


86499 
86504 


86635 
8664 


86670 
86676 
8668 


86694 

8671 

86705 


73648671 
7365?' 


7366   .  „ 
736786729 


86735 
86741 
86747 


86753 
86759 


86770 
86776 


7376 
7377  , 
737886794 


Log- 

86806 


86823 
86829 
8683  s 


B695 


86929 
86935 


S6947 
86953 


86870 


870 
87017 


87035 
87040 


87058 
87064 
8707. 
87075 


87087 
87093 
87099 
87105 
87,., 
87116 
87122 


87128 


87134 
87140 


7439*7'5 
87 '57 


87157 
87163 


87175 
87- 


8719 
8719I 
87204 
87210 
87216 


8722 
87227 
87233 
87239 
87245 


725 
87256 
87261 
87268 
87274 


H728; 
87281 
8729 
87297 
87303 


^pg- 


7309 
87315 
873^ 
87326 
"7332 


87338 
87344 
87349 
87355 


87367 
87373 
87379 
87384 
8739- 


87396 
87402 
874- 
874  , 
87419 


87425 
87431 
87437 
8744 


87454 
8746. 


8747 
87477 


87489 


749887495 
87500 
87506 


87506 

875 

S75: 

87523 

87529 

87535 

»754 

'7547 

87552 

87558 

87564 

87570 

87576 

87581 

87587 

87593 


87599 

87604 

876I' 

87616 

87622 

87628 

87633 

87639 

87645 

8765 

87656 

8766: 


87674 
87679 


87685 
8769 
87697 
87703 
87708 

877  . 
87720 
87726 
8773 
87737 


87743 
87749 
87754 
87760 
87766 
87772 
87777 
87783 
87789 
87795 


87806 


87829 
87835 


87875 


756687887 

75*7"  " 

7568  .  . 

756987904 

757-  " 

757 

7572 

7573 

7574 

7575 


879_ 
87915 
87921 
87927 
87933 
87938 


757687944 
-  —  87950 
S7955 
87961 
87967 


87973 
87978 


87990 
87996 


760. 
7602 
7603 
7604 
6  75:_. 

7607 
7608 
7609 
76^ 

76 

7612 

7613 

76.4: 

7615 

7616 

7617 

7618 

7619 

7620 


88031 
88036 


88087 
88093 
S809S 


133 


88144 

"150 

156 

161 

167 


7e 


OO^I' 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N.  I  L.y. 


7680 
768: 
7683 
7683 
7684 
768s 


8»530 
88542 
88j47 
S8ji3 
88JJ9 
88564 


7726 
772' 


T!3 


768688570 

7687188576 

768838581 

--   8S587 

88593 


7689 

769. 

769 

7692 

7«93 

7694 

7695 

769688627 

76975 

76988 

7699  8 

770T 
7702 
77=3 
7704 
7725 
7706  88683 


88655 
38660 
38666 
88672 
88677 


7707  88689 

7708  88694 

7709  88700 
77'°!''" 
77: 

77'S  .  - 
7713B8721 
7714B8728 

nil 

771688739 
771788745 
7718B8750 
,7,988756 
77  ao  88762 
I  88767 
,.  288773 
7723  88779 


4  88784 

5  38790 
B8,7W 


88824 


7732  88829 

7733  8883  J 
7734 
7735 


773788857 

7738  sr- 

7739  81 
77408! 


88997 


7763  89003 

7764  89009 


7786  8 

7787" 

"88.- 
7789891- 

779°  8 


779: 

7792 

7793 

.779' 

6122. 


88919 
88925 


88936 
88941 
88947 


77668 
77678^25 


776989037 

777°  8 


89033 
89059 
89064 
77758907' 


777689076 
777780081 
777889087 
777989092 
7780  89098 


B9120 
89126 


8916' 
8917; 
89176 


779689187 


89193 
B919B 
S9104 
89209 


780989260 
"     1H9265 


781289276 


781989315 


89354 
89360 
89365 


7837 


7845 


89209 

S921 

3912 
^9226 

89232 
^^9237 


89243 
89248 
89254 


89298 
89304 
89310 


89326 
89332 
89337 
89343 


78298937 


'23 
7832 

7833 

7834 

7835 

783689409 


89393 
8939B 

89404 


89415 


783989426 
8943  a 
89437 
89443 


ThL 
784, 
7842 

7843  ,.. 

7844  894J, 


S9459 


78468946J 
784789470 
784889476 
78498948 

785r"     " 

7R5' 

7851   .  . 

7853 S9J    . 

785489509 

7^89515 

785689520 

7857B9526 

785889531 

785989537 


«9S75 
89jH. 


7887 


789; 


7899 


8954 
89548 
«9553 
89559 
(^9564 
«957' 


89592 
89597 


89603 
89609 


89620 
89625 


H963. 
89636 


89647 
89653 


89697 
89702 
8970b 


8y7'3 
89719 
89724 
89730 
89735 


8974 
89746 
89752 
89757 
89763 
89768 
89774 
89779 
89785 
8979: 


89796 


89823 
9 


B9840 
79^89845 


89867 
89873 


89873 
8987b 

7922b9883 

7923 

7924 

7925  89900 

7926:89935 

7927r 

792889916 

792989923 

7930IS9927 
89933 

■932 

7933 

7934 

7935 


90015 


7966 
79679- 
7968 
7969 


797' 


89944 
89949 

89955 


8997 
89977 


89993 


90004 
90009 


9004  J 
90048 
90053 
90059 


90069 

90075 
9008! 


90097 
90102 
90108 


9015; 

90157 
90162 

797490168 


797690179 
797790184 

7980 


J^-Og' 


90106 

9021 

90217 

90122 

90227 


798690233 
798790238 
798890244 
798990249 


799° 


90ZS5 


90266 
90271 
90276 
90282 


90287 
90293 
90298 
90304 
9°3°9 


9°3^ 

90320 

90335 

9033' 

90336 


8009 


90342 
90347 
90355 
90358 
90363 


90369 
90374 


90385 

90390 


90396 

9040 

90407 

9041 

9047 

90423 

90434 
90439 
90445 


90466 

90473 


90477 
90482 
90488 
90493 


8039.-.-- 
104390526 


805690612 


8057 


805890623 
8059  90628 


9=639 
8062  90644 

90650 
-  90655 
8065  9o66t 


90666 

9067: 

90677 

8069  9068; 


90687 


90526 
9053 
90536 
90542 
9054' 
90553 
9055** 
90563 
90569 
90574 
9058c 


90585 
90590 
90596 
90601 
90607 


90617 


90693 
90698 
90703 
90709 
9071 


90720 
90725 
90730 
8079  90736 
9074 


90747 
90752 
90757 
. 90763 
8085  90768 


90773 
90779 
90784 


8091 
8092. 
8093  9081 
809490616 
1095 


8096  90827 
809790832 


3099  90843 
8100  90849 


810c 90849 
810190854 
310190859    ■ 
3103  90865 
i  104  90870 
i 105 90875    ; 
310690881 
< 107  90886    ■ 
ho8  90891 
|iD9  90897 

(11190907 
111290913 
111390918   , 
111490924 
{11590929 
(116  90934 
111790940    ^ 
(11890945 
(11990950   ^ 
(12090956 

il31  90961 

li 22  90966   : 

(12390972 
(12490977    ■ 
(12590982   : 
(12690988 
(12790993 
i 12b 90998    ■ 

.  I'299' 

'81309 

.8'3i, 

:  81329 

!  813391025 
'*'34  9'"30   ; 
{13591036 
(13691041 
(13791046   ^ 
(13891053 

:y'399 

'  8 '40 9 


,1  91068 


1078 
;o84   ' 


8146 
8147 
8148 
8149 
815= 


;8i54 

:8ms 

'  8156 

>'57 
^8158 


ly  Vj' 


91116 
11  ' 
26  ■ 
91132  ^ 
9i'37 
'42  ^ 
148 

991164 
091169  ' 


oog. 


LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N.  Log. 


3i6o 
1.61 
Ii6a 
ii63 
S164 
816; 
S166 
8167 


69 
91174 
91180 
9118s 
91190 

giigfi 
91201 
91206 
9121 


816991217 


8172 


8174 


1.78 
8.79 

8180 


09IZ23 
"T^ 
9 '233 

9'243 
9  "49 
9"J4 
91259 
91365 
91270 
9'27J 


8183 
8184 
B185 


91191 
91297 


i  8211 9 

*t222  9 
81259 
82249 
82259 
82269 
82279 
822h9 

tl  129911 

8230 

8231 
8233. 

82339 
8234  s 

'  82369 
?  82379 

82389 

;  82399 

I  8  240  9 

«24l: 
'  82429 
M2439 


81909 


9'334 

9'339 

91344 

9135a 

91^5; 

91360 

9136s   , 

91371 

91376 

91381 

1191387 

291392 

'3  9' 397 

14  91403 

121: 
'691413 

i79'4i8 
891424 
991429 
821091. 


8193 

8194 

8195 

8196 

8ig- 

B19J 

8199 

S20C 

8ao.  , 

B3029 

82039 

82059 
82069 
82079 
82089 


'  8J469 
^82479 

;|a248  9 

82499 

82iC 

825=^ 

^a253( 
8254: 
825,V 
',82569 
"»579 
1589 
2J99 
S2609 
791 
291 


82649: 
826, 


Bai 
Bar 
8213 
B214 
B21; 

82.7 
8218 
8219 


91440 
91445 

91450 
9'4J5 
9146' 
91466 
91471 

91477 
91482 


822091487 


816619: 
12679: 
82689 
82699 
82709 

'82719 
82729 
82739 
82749 

'8^7,9 
82769 
82779 
182789 

;  82799: 


82tJ0  9itjo3 


91824 
9182^ 


9' 834 
91840 
91845 

91830 
91855 


9187; 
9.876 


8300 


91897 
91905 


8333 


8315 
8336 
8337 
8338 
8339, 
8340921 


Log. 


91913 
91918 
91924 
91929 
9 '934 
91939 
9>944 
91950 
9 '955 
91960 

91965 
9'97 


191976 

^9.981 
191986 
19199 

1 9' 997 

831992007 
'9201J 


:  9201 
[92023 
8323  92028 
"32492033 
3259:      " 


92044 
92049 
92054 
1992059 
92065 


9207= 
833292075 


9208c 


I833492085 

9209i 

92096 

92101 

06 


834' 

834 

8342 

;8343 

183449: 

l834.( 


37 
92143 


834992163 
92169 


836992267 

837f 


9214b 
92153 


92179 
92184 
92189 


92205 

9221 

91215 

9222 

92226 

9223: 

92236 

9  "4 

92247 


9225 
92257 
92262 


8386 


8390 


8394 


9227.^ 


92283 
9228b 
92293 
92298 


92304 
93309 
92314 


837992319 

92324 
9233a 
92335 
92340 
92345 
923  to 


92355 
9236; 
91366 
9237: 
92376 


_.     92381 
«39292387 


92392 
92397 

9240: 


92407 
92412 
92418 
839992423 
8400  92428 


9:428 
92433 

92438 
92443 


840492449 
8405 


92454 


924,9 

92464 
840892469 
92474 
92480 


8415 


92485 
93490 
92495 

9250a 
92505 


925' 

92516 

92521 

92526 
9253 


92536 
92542 
92547 
92552 

92552 


L"K- 


8423 

8424 

8425 

842692562 

8427I92567 
.2572 
92578 
92583 


92593 
92598 
92603 
93609 


92614 
92619 
92634 


843992639 
844c      - 


. .  92639 
844292645 
844392650 


92655 
9266< 


844693665 

84479367: 
."i  92675 
84499368 


92691 

92701 
92706 
9271 


92716 
1722 
92727 


845992732 
B460  92737 


84909289 


92737 
92742 
9274: 
92752 
92758 
92763 
92768 
92773 
92778 
92783 
92788 

92793 
92799 

92804 
92809 
92814 


93819 

92824 
92829 

92834 
9284= 


848: 


92845 
92850 
92855 
92S60 
92865 


92B70 
92875 


W- 


92896 
9390 
92906 
93911 
93916 


9392 
92927 
92932 
92937 
92942 


92947 
92952 
92957 
93962 

92967 


92973 
92978 
9298: 


92998 
9300; 


93024 

93029 
93034 
93039 

93044 


8539I93    . 
1^93 '46 

«54> 
8542 


N.  i  Log. 


93044 
93049 
93054 
93059 
93064 
9.^069 

93075 

93081 
93^85 
93090 
23£g5 


93100 
93105 
93110 
?3ii5 
93 '20 


93 '25 
93'3' 
93136 


8555 


856093247 


93 '66 
93'7' 
93176 
93181 
93186 
9319: 


855093197 


855293207 
855393212 
855493217 


9322: 


93227 
93232 
93237 
93242 


9325 
93258 
93263 
93368 
93273 


H5669327; 
8567  93383 
856893388 

85699329; 
8570 93 29 j 


93303 

93308 
933" 


8574933 

g575l93323 

85761933 

857793334 

857893339 

857993344 

858093349 


|8j8: 
:85b2 
:8583 
8564 

18586 

^587 


93349 
93354 
y3359  ■ 
93304  1 

93369  ; 

93374 


93379 

-  .  93384  ■ 
858893389  . 


85C9 

b; 
8^9' 
,8592 
18593 
8594 
j!8595 
!  18590 
!8597 
'  8598 

:8599 


93394  ■' 
93399 

93404  ■ 

93409  ■; 
93414  ( 
93420  , 

9342J 
93430    ■ 
93435 
93440    ■ 
93445 

9^450  ; 


[860393465  ; 

,860493470  ■ 

I860  5193475  ■ 
|S6o6  93480 

860793485  ■ 

;  860893490  ■ 

'09  93495  ■ 

■  1093500  ■ 

'1193505 
11293518    J 
'■393515    ■ 
11493520    . 
'I5I93526 
"693531     , 
■■793536   \ 
"89354' 
■1993546    ■ 
120  93551 

i21  93556    ■ 
_      12293561     ■ 

!  863393566  . 

'"'  493i7' 
1^23576  ■ 
93581 
93586  ■ 
93591  ■ 
93S96  ■ 
93601 

: 863. 93606  ■ 
86329361= 
863393616 

863493621 
j  1863^93636 
i  863693631 
B637 93636  ■ 

B6389364'  ■ 

;  8639  93646  ■ 
'  864095651 


;8626 

:86i8 
'8639 
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10.9 


W 


664 
864: 

8643 


931556 
93661 
33666 


86449367' 


86479.    - 
864893692 


.993697 


86j 
S651 
8653 


937'? 
937" 
937^7 

86j6y373* 

86j7  9. 

86589; 

865993747 

8660  93 75 J 
93  7  57 
93762 
93767 
93772 
93777 
937a2 
79J7«7 
,893792 

8669  93797 


8662 
8663 


867 
8672 


93«07 
9j8.2 


867393817 
867493822 
"'   t 93827 

8676  9383  i 

8677  93837 
867893842 
867993847 
"'"   938 i 2 

93857 
93862 
93867 
9387= 
Hi  93877 
8680  93S82 


B687 


8693 
S694 
B695 


93887 
93892 

93897 
ic  9<90i 

93907 
939' 
939 '7 
93922 

93927 


870093952 


87. 

87. 

S7' 

8703 

8704 

!^ 

.  **' 
8707 
*  8708 

5  87=9 

Hi 

:87 
187 
87-3 

:87i4 
:|87'5 
[8716 
8717 
8718 
:87'9 

;  8720 
S721 
8722 
8723 
8724 
8735 
8726 
8727 
872a 
8729 
!^ 
1873 
8732 
8733 
'8734 
8735 
8736 
8737 
8738 
8739 
874c 
3741 
874: 
^743 
8744 
Izi. 
8746 
8747 
^748 
■'749 

87  to 

875 
8752 

8753 

^754 

hii 

8756 
8757 
8758 
8759 
876c 


W952 
93957 
93962 
93967 
93972 
93977 
: 93982 
93987 
93992 
93997 

.1^4307 

:2940r' 

94° '7 

9402 

94332 
94037 
94042 
94347 
94°52 
94057 
94063 
94067 
194072 
94077 
9^082 


J4116 

9422 

94226 

9423 

94236 
94240 
94245 
94250 


9425 

-,--9425j 
876294260 
'194265 
19427 
[94275 
J  94280 
'94285 
>  94290 


8769 94 29 J 
87H 


877'|943°J 
H7729431C 
8773 943 '5 
877494320 
877i|941 


877694330 
877794335 


^878_^ 
"78194354 


H7\ 


941 
94116 

94121 
94' 26 
94' 3  . 
94136 
*  94141 
94146 
94'5 
94'56 
9416: 
94166 
94'7  , 
94176 
94' 8 
g4i8< 
94 19 1 
94196 
94201 
94206 
9421; 


..  '9434' 
'779  94345 


'78494369 
'78594.^74 


,8780  94379 
,878794384 
I8788  94389 
1878994394 
879°l94109 

879 
879. 

8793 


94404 

94409 

,--J944i4 

;794  944'9 

94424 


!79  .  .  .  . 
879694429 

' 94433 
i  94438 

:.^^ 94443 
880094448 

94453 

94458 
9446: 

4  9446f 

8805 9447 ^ 

8806  94478 

8807  34483 
880S  94488 
8809  94493 

"if  94498 
I"  94503 

-J '2 94507 
8.3945: 
814945 

8i^91i_ 

81694527 
8179453 
S'S 94537 
8199444 
820  94547 


88319460. 
883294626 
8833946.1 
88349^6.( 
88359462. 


883694626 
8837'94630 
883894635 


94547 
9455= 
94557 
94562 
94567 
9457 
9457' 
9458 
94586 
9459 
94596 


94645 


946(0 

94660 
94665 
9467: 


94675 
9468c 
94685 


94694 


94699 

94704 
94709 
947 '4 
947 '9 
94724 
?4729 
94734 


885994738 
886o|94743 
886, 
8862 


94748 
94753 
94758 
94763 
947<" 


9478^ 
9479 


94797 
94802 
94807 
94812 
94817 


837694822 
887794827 
887894832 
887994836 
|388c  9484 


9485 
94856 


B8Bj|94«66 
88869487 

"""  r  94876 


94885 
94690 

94^95 
949-0 
94905 
949' 
949 'A 


94919 
94924 
94929 
94934 
94939 


94944 
94949 
94954 
94959 
94963 
94968 
94973 
9497*' 
9498; 
94g8( 


94993 
94998 
9500. 
95007 
950 '2 


95=' 7 

95022 
95027 
95032 
95,036 


9505 
95056 
9So6 


892695066 


9507 
95075 
95080 
95085 


95090 
95095 
95100 
95105 

9t'°9 


95'14 
95' 19 
95124 
95129 
9S'34 


8949 
895' 
195 
1895  ■ 
8953 
8954 
8955 


952' 
95216 

9522 


18956 

-  8957 

58958 
895995226 
89609523 
8961 93236 

189629524, 
8963  95245 

896495251 
95255 


95'34 
95 '39 
95 '43 
9514M 


95' 8' 
9519; 
95 '97 


896695260 


95265 
9527. 
95274 
95279 
95284 
95289 
95294 
95299 
95303 
95308 
953 '3 
953 '8 
95323 
9S32S 


95332 

-   35337 

8983  95342 

8984  05347 
1:^9535 
898''  95357 

9536 
95366 
9537 
95376 


-.  9538' 
899295386 
95390 
95395 

954- 


95405 
954' 
95415 
954 '9 

95424 


9308  95463 
93=995468 


95424 
95429 
95434 
95439 
95444 
954^8 


95477 
9548; 
95487 
95492 
95497 


95506 
95S>' 

9S5'^ 


95525 
9553' 
902395535 

•'|9°M95540 
^1902595545 


902895559 

902995564 

1.  223395569 

903 '[95574 


903695598 
■^--795602 


9040 95617 


934295626 


957' 
957' 
9572a 

95727 
9573 
95737 


9574 
95746 

9575' 


906995756 

907095761 

907. 

907: 

9073 

9074 

9075 


95766 

95770 
95775 
95780 
95785 


95794 
95799 

95804 


9582; 

9582I 
9583' 


908695837 


9087 


109 


9584; 
95847 
95852 
95856 


9586 
95866 
95871 
95875 
95880 
9588J 
95890 
95895 
95899 
95904 


9101  95909 

9 
9"^3 

9'04,„  _ 
910595928 


9' 06  9593, 
9593' 

95942 
95947 
95952 


95957 
95961 
95966 
4  95971 
95976 


95980 
95985 
95990 
^5995 
95999 
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D  |i  N.  I  Lop.  \iU  N.  I  Lor.  |D.t|  N.  [  Log.  \T>.  I  N.  |  tog; 


Log- 


912a 
9"3 
912^ 

2iii 
9126 
9127 
9128 
9129 
9130 


9».S3 
9134 

9136 
9'37 


95999 

96004 
96009 
96014 

960 ;" 
96023 
96028 
96033 
96038 
96042 
96047 

,  '°S^ 

2 96057 
96061 
96=66 
9607' 
96076 
960" 


913896085 
913996090 

.096095 


914: 
914: 
9143 
9144 

2M5 
9146 

9'47 
(,146 

9' 49 
9'io 
91J 
915 
9>53 
9'S4 

?iis 

9' 56 

9tj; 


916 
9162 

9163 

9164 

9,'65 
9166 
9167 
9168 


96099 

96l°^ 
ti 
961  . 
96128 
96133 
96137 
96^42 
'96147 
96152 
96156 
96161 
5 1 66 
96171 
96175 

96ir 
961; . 

96190 
96194 
96199 

96204 
96209 

96213 
96218 

96223 
96227 


916996232 

96^37 
96242 

96246 

96251 
96256 

96261 
917696265 

796370 
,  ,'896275 

917996280 

■lo  96284 


9170 
917 

917: 
9173 

9'74 
9' 75 


I9 186  963 13 


96317 

9632a 

96327 

9633 

96336 

9634' 

96346 

96350 

96355 


9636; 
96365 
96369 
96374 
96379 


963«4 
96388 
96393 
96398 
96402 
96407 


96284 
96289 
96294 


9205 
9206 
9207.     . 
920896417 
964 


9643 
96435 
96441 
96445 
96450 


96454 
96459 
96464 
96468 
96473 


96+83 
96487 
96492 
96497 


9650 
96506 
96511 
96515 
965: 


96525 

96530 
96534 
96539 
96544 


-  ..'96553 

923896558 
923996562 
924096567 


9266 

9267 
9268 
926996703 


924096567 

9657- 


D..f  N.  I  Log" 


96595 
96600 
96605 
96609 
96614 


96619 
96624 
96628 
96633 
96638 


9664 

96647 

96656 
96661 


96666 
96670 
96675 
96681 


96689 
96694 


9270 


96708 


96577 
9658 
96586 
9659 


96713 

96717 
96722 
96727 
9673 


96736 
96741 
96745 
96750 
96755 


96759 
96764 
9283  96769 
■'    96774 
96778 


9186 
9287 
92B89679 


96797 
96802 


96820 
96825 


9683= 
96834 
96839 
96844 
96848 


96848 
96853 
96858 
96862 
96867 
9305^.687: 


930696876 
9307 
9308 
930996890 


96900 
96904 
96909 

96914 
969  " 


96923 

969  2  r 
9693' 
96937 
96942 


96946 
9695 
96956 
9696; 
9696^ 


9326 
9327 
9328 
9329 

933' 

933: 

933' 

9333 

9334  97' 

9335 

9336 

9337 


96970 
96974 
96979 


9339 


96993 
96997 


9701 


9702; 
97025 
97030 


97039 
97044 
97049 
9705? 
97058 


97063 
97067 
97072 
97077 
9708. 


97086 
9709c 
97=95 


97253 
,.  '97=57 
93899726' 


:936o'97i28 

'936197132 

936297137 

936397142 

1936497146 

9365l97'.5 

9366197155 

9367 


9368 


97165 


936997169 
971,74 


9718J 

g7'9' 

97 '97 

9720 

97206 

9721 

97216 

97220 


97225 
97230 
97234 
97239 
97243 


9727 
197276 


97285 
97290 


97294 
97299 
97304 
9730" 
973 '3 


973 '7 
97322 
97327 
9733 
97336 


973S4 
97368 
97373 
97377 
9738: 
9416197387 
9739' 
97396 
97400 


942097405 

94""""     "" 

94 

9423 

9424 


974 
974'4 
974>9 
^,.,97424 
^'942597428 
J9426I97433 
,942797437 
942897442 
9429,97447 
94309745' 


943197456     '949' 97731  .955198005 

943297460   ]i949297736  ^:955298o09 

943397465    (1949397740  ^9553  98014 

""      "    ^949497745  ^955498019 

^949597749  'J  915598023 


9434  9747' 
135  974 


,943697479 

943797483 

-  943897488 

^9439  97493 

]  944°  97497 

944' 97502 

1 9442 97506 

944397511 

944497516 

5  97520 


944697525 
9447  97529 
944897534 
944997539 
9450  97543 


194809768. 
■'"    "-97685 


I94S- 
^9483 
^9484 
■10485 


! 97690 
97695 
97699 
97704 


94569757 

9457  97575 

9458  97580 
,945997585 
^946097589 


;  946'  97594 
5 946^97598 
I  9463  97603 
J  946497606 
9465976- 


9451 97548 
945297552 

9453  97557 

9454  97562 
945597566 


946697617 

946797621 

946897626 

I946997630 

jl 947097635    ^ 

947197640    .| 

I947297644  *! 

4 9473 97649   I 

,947497653    , 

^  947597658    '^ 

947697663 
,  947797667 
4947897672 
,947997676    , 
■^  948097681    ■' 


94869770b 

,1948797713 
■>  948897717 
^,948997722 
J,  949097727 


949697754 


949797759  ^955798032 
919897763   ]  955898037 
949997768  ^955998041 
[97772   7I956098046 


I97777  ,956i98o5(. 

.,,,-^97782  ^956298055 

950397786  ^  956398059 

95049779'  ^956498064 

"50597795  ,  9565  98068 


9506  97800  '9566  9807, 

950797804  \  956798071 

950897809  ■'95680808^ 

950997813  4^^6998087 

951c 97818  J  957c    "      - 


951 '97823  ^57798096 
551297827  ^  957:98100 
951397832    ^957398105 


951497836    ,9574 

0(l(0'78dl     -^  Of75 


954o;97955 
;  954' 97959  . 
\  954297964  ^ 
^  9543  9796"'  " 
,  95449797; 
i  9545i9797l, 
,  9546J97982 
I  9547  97987 
,  9548  97991 
,  954997996 
^  9550198000 


953497928  ^ 
953597932  Ji 
953697937  J 
95379794' 
953897946 
953997950  I 
954097955  -^ 


945698028 


951697845  ,957^^--- 

951797850  t  957798123 

951897855  ^957898127 

951997859  ,1957998 

952097864  ■'  958098 


9521  97868  95.81  98141 

952297873  ^958298146 

,952397877  ?  958398150 

S52497882  ^9584981^. 

^952597886  "J  958598 


952697891      |9586ySi64 

952797896  ^,958798168 

952897900  ]|958898r73    i 

952997905  J958998177    , 
953097609 


98109 


i953'979i4  .959' 98*""  , 
953297918  ^959298191  5 
953397923    ,959398101  4 


>58998i77  1 
^95929^3  i 
^959198186  Z 


959498200  5 
959598204  4 
959698209 
959798214  - 
959898218  ^ 
959998323  ■^ 
960098427 
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A'ou  XII.  Pan  J 


yGooc^le 


I«5 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND' TANGENTS. 


oinf.wg. 

''■46373 
26.76476 

6.9408; 

7.06579 
7.16270 


7.24.8I 
7-3088 


7-4 1 797 


7-505" 
7.5429; 

7-57767 
7.60985 

7-6-  " 


7.66784 
7.69417 

7.71900 
7.74248 
7-76475 


7-78  59-1 
7.80615 

7.82545 

7-8439.1 


30T03 
7609 
2494 
9691 
7918 
6694 
5800 
5"5 
4576 
4'39 
3779 
3476 
3»'" 
2997 
2S02 

2633 

2483 
3348 

127 


7.8787! 
7.8950. 
7.91  o8J 
7.92613 

7-94084 


7-9  5  _ 

7.96887 
7.98223 
7.995JO 
8.00779 
.02002 
.03192 
S-.O4350 
8.05478 
B.o6<78 


8.07650 
8.08696 

8.09718 
8.10717 
"     69 


8.12647 
5.1 3  J8' 
S.  14495 
S.'539: 
3.16261 


8.17>28 


3.21*89 


8.22713 
8  234?6 


TSiTf 


Inf.neg. 

6.94;8j'''N 
7.06579 
627Q 


'•*>;;  '694 

'•3=88»    ,83' 
7  36083 


2119 


Tunit.      UH.  I     Col 


505 '■ 
■5429: 
57767 
,6091*6 
63982 


,66785 
.6941" 
7193 
.74248 
76476 
■78595 
80615 
.82546 
■84394 
,86167 
,8787 
,895.= 
,91081 
,91613 
.94086 


.98225 
,99522 


,02004 
,03194 
■34353 
,06  (8 


■07653 
.0870^ 
.0972; 

Q72C 

i6g6 


19616 
2041^ 


21195 
2.96: 
22720 
23462 

ili21 


Cot. 


Inf.poat. 
53627 
23524 
5915 
■9342' 
8373° 


2119 


'336 
1297 
1259 
1223 
119c 

i>59; 


,758,2 

,691: " 

-633: 
,58203 


,49488 
45709 
•42233 

390 '4 

3601 8 


33215 

30583 

28  IOC 


9.99999 
9.99999 
9-99999 

9  ^9999 


.073  S 
^9M 


.0449: 

.0311 

■01775 

.00478 

.9921 


•9799' 
.9680* 
95647 

■94?'P 
•934' 9 


,      78 
8918. 


87.K' 
S641.. 
8!?cc 
.846^ 

.8n 


96 

.j8 
■7958- 


7653' 
■7^808 


1. 00000 

^.00(100 
0.00000 


o.coooo 
.00000 
■0000  c 


1 .00  000 
i.'oooco 
1.00000 


99999'' 
9,99998 


9  9 

^■9999' 


999998 
5-9999' 
)-99997 
>99997 
^  99997 


99957 
9.99997 
9  99997 
399996 

0093^ 


> 99996 
9.99996 
9,99996 
9,99996 
9:99995 
g- 9999  5 
0  9999  5 
:9-99995 
9,99995 
9'9999J 


9  99994 
9.99994 
9.99994 
9.99994 
9  ■99993 


8in. 


89  U^gr. 


11824903! 
28  25609' 

38.26304' 


68.28324,^ 

7^«?"6^ 
8,8,29621  ,^ 

i25296.6 


■3' 495 

,32103 
.3270 

8.33292 
8^3.3875 


3445- 

8.350  - 
1-35578 
l-36'3 
8.36678 

8,37217 
8  377 JO 
8.38276 

2^18.38796 
" ^93'0 

26] 


398: 

40320 
1.4,  "  ' 
3,41307 
8  4'79' 


.42272 
42746 
8.43216 
8.43681 
"■44' ^9 


34459'^ 

"4504 
^45489 
■4591' 
^46366 


8  46799 

^.47226 

..  '■4765= 

443    "    ' 


5,48896 
^49304 
3.497=8 
^.50108 
3^50504 


8.50897 
^.51287 
S-5'673 
^■520j5 


^5 

^-53  . 
■*■  53552 
8-53919 
8.^4  '■ 


8.28332, 
8.28986^^^ 


8. 29629 
8.3026 


8-3 '505 
8.32 
".3271 1 
8-33302   j( 

1886  ^n 


-33"i 


8.34461 
".35029  ■ 

8  3559= 
8.36143 
8,36689 
1.37229 
[.37762 
1,38289 
i.38809 
1-393  23 


•4033.-^96 
+0830 ^^j 


,41321 
t.41807 


.42287 
^.42761 
,8.43232 
;3.43696 
!8^44'56 


44611 
.45061 

8-45507 
3.4594)5 
3.46j8 
8-468.'. 
^47245 
8.47669 
8.48089 
3.48505 


.48917 
849325 
8.49729 
8  5='3^ 
8-50 1 27 


1.50920 
8-513" 
8  51696 
■1.52079 
85245" 
8.528.^5 
8-5320(4 
8-53578 
-  539'15 
t43o8 


TM 


[Ting: 

8.241921; 
8.2491C, 

8.25616: 

8-^63.>L 
269965 
^7669^^: 


408 


Cot.     I 

.75H 
7509d 

74383  . 
73688  9 

.73004^9. 
■7233 


,71668 

.7101, 
■7037 
■69737 


.67;  _ 
.66698 
.66114 


■65539|9- 
.6497 

,644  [( 

■63857 


■6277 
.62238 
,617 


■59'7= 
.58679 
58193 


577 '3 
■57 '3«  ^ 
.56768  9. 
■563=4 
■5,5844 


■54939 
■54491 
.54052 
536 


53^83 
52755 
5233  i 
51911 
5149 
51083 
50675 
,50271 
,49870 
4947 


.49080 
4869^ 
,48304 
.4792 
47 14 


.47165 
.4679 
■4642 
■46055 
4t692 


99993 
99993 
99993 
99993 
.99992 
99992 
.99992 
■9999' 
.99992 
,99991 
9999' 


50 


,99991 

,99990 

,99990 

.99990 

99^45 

■99989  . 

9998943 

.99989 


49 


1.999883] 
,.99987  3' 
1.99987  31 
•999873. 


,.999863 
1-999853 

1-99985  3,1 
1-99985  2; 
1 99984  21 


1-9998"  >! 
I- 9998 1 1 1 
1.99981  "' 
199980 n 
1,999801, 
r999"79  '' 
1  99979  I, 
,999791 
,999781 
'-99978^ 
1.99977  ! 
,,90977  1 
,.99977  7 
,,99976  r 
1-99976  . 


99975  ' 

■99975  , 

99974  : 
.99974 

99974  ' 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


S. 72120 

8.72359 
8.72J57 
8.72834 
B.73069 


»-733'>3 
"■7353J 
8.73767 
8-73997 
8.74ag6 


8.74454 
X74680 
1-74906 

1-75353 


75575 
8-75795 
8.76015 
8-76234 

1^7641. 


8-76667 
8-76883 
8.77097 
8-77310 
8-775" 


8-77733 
8.77943 
8-78152: 
8-78360 
30B-78568 


1.78774 
8.78979 
"  79-83 
8.79386 
8.79588 


8.79789 
B.79990 
B.80189 


438.81.73 
8.81367 
8.81560 


8.S.7S2 
8.81944 
8.82134 
49S.82324 
"82513 


S.8270 
■,«a88 
■83075 
,83261 
883446 


8.83630 


1.83996 
1.84177 


8.71940. 
8.72181 
3.7242c 
8.72659  '39 


8-73832 
8.74063 
8-74393 


8.74521 
.74748 
■74974 

8.75199 

8-754  as 


■75645 
■75»67 
8.76087 
8.76306 


1.76742; 
8.76958 

B-77'73 
8-77387 
8.7760- 


DfgTMa. 

* — 15;?: 


107 


239 


336 


333 


8.780: 
8.78232 

8.7844: 
8.78649 


B.78855 
8.7906*  20- 

"7936Ci 

.79470 
8-79673 


8.79875 

8.80076 
8.80277 
",80476 
8.80674 


1068 
8.81264 

"81459 
81653 


8.81846 

8.82038 
8.83230 

8.82420 
".8261 


8.82799 
8.82987 

8-83175 
8.8336 
8:83547 
8.8373"= 
8.839.6 

8.84  ICO 

S.84282 
8.84464 

Cot. 
~WT5; 


.38061:  |9-9994D 
,2781919.99940 
37j8o|9.99939 

3734"  19-9993857 
.27104  9.9993856 
9-99937 


.26634 

.26400 
.26168 
35937 

■357°'' 


35479 
25252 
.25026 
.2480 

■34577 


34355 
34' 33 

■339 


33475 


2335* 

3304: 
23827 
.22613 

,22401 


9.99936 
9-99936 
9-99935 
9-99934 
9-99934 


49 


9-99933 
999933 
9-99933  47 
9.99931  46 
9.99930  45 


9.9992944 
9.99939  43 
.9993842 
.9992741 
9.99936  40 


3  9' 


,23189 
.21978 
21768 
31559 

■3'. 15 


9.99926 
9.99925 
9-99934  37 
999933 
999933 


9-99933J34 
9.9992: 
9.99920 
9.9992c  3 
9-999^9  3° 


21145 
20939 

30734 
."0530 
30337 


9336 


9128 
8932 
8736 
8541 

'8347 


17013 
16825 
16639 
164  <.^ 


6268 
16084 
15900 

57' 


m^t 


9.9991829 
999917 

9-999  >  7  . 
9.99916 16 
9-999 '.5  35 


9.9991424 
9-999' 3 
9-99913 
9534  9-999'3 
9-999' 


9.999 1  c 
,99909 
9.99909 
9.999or 
999907 


9.99906 
9.99905 
9.99904 
9.99904 
9-5'99°3 


9 99903 
9.99901 
9.9990c 


9.99897 
9.99896 
9-99895 


l^lc 


loS 


LOGAKITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


4  8.94203  J^J 
8:94746  " 


S.94887 
1 8«9J029 
8  8.9J170 
98.9^310 
°  S.954  jO 


B. 97639 
8.97762 
8.97894 
8.98026 
8-98157 
8.9838S 
8.98419 

_.  8.98549 , 
348.98679^ 

898808 
368.98937 
378.99066^ 
38B.99f94, 
398.99322 

8-99450 


99577 

8.99704 


y.00207 
EI-0033J 
i)-00456 

49  g-toj^' 

50  9.00704 


TJit 


8-94' »5 
8.9434t 

8.94630 
8^773 
8-949' 7 


8.95060 
8.95  3oa . 
8-95344 
8.95486 
8-95627 


8.95767 
8.95908 
8.96047 
8.96187 
8-963 '5 


8.96464 

8.96602 : 
8.96739 ; 
8.96877 

8-97°'3 


,97150 
8.97285 

8.97421 

8.97556 
8-9769 


8.97825 
8.97959 

8.98092 


8.98490 

".98622 


.98884 

-990'5 


99>45 
■99275 
,99405 
99534 
8.9966: 


■9979 
8.99919 

9.00046 
5.00174 
9-°03°: 


9.00427 
9-MJ53 
9.00679 
9.00805 
9-°P93' 


1179 


9.01417 
1550 


,  673 
9.01796 
9.019" 
9.02040 
9.02162 


84  Oegrei 


1.04233 

I -03953 
11.03813 
'■03675 
1-03536 
i.0339r 
1.0326 
1.03123 
1 1.02987 


11.02850 


1l.05805n9.99i_. 
,1.05660  9.99833  _ 
1.055159.9983251 
.1.05370  9.9983" 
it.05227 
■05083 


1.04940 

1.04798 
1.04656 
1. 045 1 4 

1:04373 


9.99830  56 
5'-99g2S  55 


9.99828  54 
9-99827  S3 
9.99825 
9.99824 
9-99823 


1-02175 
11.02041 
1. 01  (^8 
>.oi775 
1.01642 


1.01510 

1.01J78 

KOI  247 

t.oiii6 

■  ■00985 


9-998: 
9.998a 

9.9982a  47 

"946 

.  --      ^44 

9.998: 

9.998: 

9-99813141 

9998! 


9-998" 


.027159.9980931 
1.02579  9-99808 

1.02444 
1.0  2309 


9-99807  36 
9.9980^35 


9-99803  33 


9.998033; 

9.99801 

9-99800 


.00855 

,00725 

11.00595 

It. 0046  6 

11.00358 


9-99798 
9.99797 
9-99796 
9-99795 
999793 


9« 
0-99954 
0.99826 
0.99699  9. 


'0-99573 
,0.99447 


-98945 
,98821  9. 

ID.98697 
098573 
0.984  5  c 


0.98327 
0.98204 
0.98082 
10.97960 
9783^ 


,99792 

■9979  i 

.99790I22 

.99788 

;997?7jf^ 

.997  86'!^ 

■99785 

-99783 

.99782 

9978 


i'*gg-  I 


,9978; 

.99778 

-99777 

.99776 

-99775 

■99773 

.99773 

9977 

,99769 

997681  5 

.99767 

99765 

99764 

99763 

■99761 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


»o9 


LOGABITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


0  J.I43  j6 

1  9.1444; 
a|9-'4J3i 

.14624 
4I9.147: 
.'4603 


69.1489 


169.15770 
i«Sl 

9.15944 
199.16031 

9.16116 


,.16203 
22  9.16289 
239.16374 
249.16460 


9.'6<45 


34 


43 


a 


663: 
6716 
6801 
299.16886 
6971 

T5S 
7"39 
9.17223 
9.173=7 


3;9.'739 


69.17474 
.17558 
.1764 

99.17724 

409.17807 


9. 1 7890 
429.17973 
9.lSn5j 
9-  " 


9.18302 
918383 
9.18465 
9.18547 


9. 1 8709 
918790 

189)2 
9-i9°3^ 


9.19113 
9"93 
9273 
93.S3 

9-'9433 


4780 
4872 
4963 
9.15054 
J145 
5236 


9.'J327 
34'7 
5508 
5598 


91J777 

9.15867 

5936 

6046 

6135 


9.16224 
9.16312 
9.16401 
9.164S9 
9.16577 


6665 
9.16753 


16928 
17016 


8  Degrees. 


aj  T.ng.  |U. 


17103 
17190 
'7277 
■73*3 

ills;  86 


7536 

762! 

9.17708 

7794 


965 

9.18051 

8136 

8221 

9. 1 8306 


1S391 
18475 
i«56o 
.18644 
918728 


9.18979 
9.19063 
I9.19'- 


9.19229 
93" 
939< 
9478 
:9t6] 


9643 
:9.i972J 
9.19807 
9.19889 
9  ■997. 


85128 
.85037 
.84946 
.84855 
84764 


.84673 
84583 


S4402 
■84312 


84223 
■84133 

84044 
83954 
8386 


83776 
83688 
83599 
835.. 

834^'' 


■83335 
■83247 

83 '59 

,8307 


9-99574 
9-99572 


9.99568  __ 
9.9956655 


9995*5 
9-99563 
9.9936 
9-99559 
9-99557 


9  99556    , 

9.9955448 
9  99552 
9-9955° 

9-99548 


9.99546 
9-99545 
9-99543 
9.9954 
9-99539 


9-99537 
9-99535 
9-99533 
9-99532 
99953° 


.828: 

82723 

82637 

8255^ 


2464 
1^2378 
.82293 

.82206 
.8212c 


82035 
,81949 


.61779 
"  694 


90605 
8052 


9  995 

9.99526 

9-99524 

9.99523 

999520 


9-995  >  8 
9,99517 
9.99515 
9-995 '3 
999  ^ 


9-995=9 
9-995°7 
9-99505 
9-99503 
99950 


9.99499 
9-9949' 
999495 
■99494 
9994^2 


9.9949! 
9.99488 


9,99484 
9948: 


9,994  8< 
9.99478 
9.99476 
19-99474 
99947: 


9.99471 

9.99468 
9.99466 
9.99464 
9  994^2 
Sin. 


o|9-«9433 
95'3 

a]9.i9592 
967: 

.9-'975' 

59*9830 


69.19909 
79.19988 
89.20067 
99.20145 

09,20223 


9.20302 
29.30380 
10458 
9-20535 
9.20613 


"^9.2069 

7  9.20768 

8  9.20845 

9  9.,20922 

20j9-2O999 


0.21076 

9.21229 
9.31306 
9-2138: 


9.21458 

.  9-2'534 

289.21610 

9.21685 

309^2176 


9.21836 
9.21912 
219S 

3419.2206 
35  9-2213' 
36 


9.23 
9.23286 
9.33361 
9-22435 

22509 


9.23583 
9.22657 
9.2273 

9.22805 
9-»87b 


469-2295 

9.23025 
9,23098 

9.2317 
9-23244 


9-233 '7 
9.23390 
9.2346« 

9-23535 
3607 


9.23679 

9,23752 
9.23823 
.  ^3895 
9-23967 


9.20216 
9.20297 

9-20378 


9.30459 

9.20540 
9.20621 

9.20701 
9.20781 


9.2086: 

9.2094; 

2102 

9.3110: 

9.21182II 


).2I26j 

9.2134; 

9-2"42< 

9.21499 

9-2'578 
9.21657 
9.21736 
9.21814 
893 
9-2'97 


9  OcKTeei', 


'^'""K- 


9.22049 
9.32127 
9.22205 
2228: 
9.2236; 


2438 
9-22593 
9-22747 


22824 
9.2290 
9-22977 
,33054 
9-23 '3° 


9-23283 
9-23359 

■23435 
9-235 


9.23586 
366 

9-23737 

9.238  L  2 

9-:'3887 


9.23962 

9.24037 
9.241 12 
9.2418C 
9.2426 


,9-24335 
'9,24410 
I9.24484 
.9,24558 
9-2463 
Cot. 
80  Di 


Col 


).8oo29 
0.7994-. 
0.79866 
0.7978. 
0.79703 
0-7962: 


0.7954. 
0.79460 
0-79379 
0.79299 

0.79216 


0.78739 
.0.78659 
;o.7858o 
;o.7850. 
0-78422 


0-78343 
..78264 
0.78186 
0.78107 
0.78029 


..79138 
1.79058 


0-7795 
:  0.77873 
0.77795 
■0-777 '7j 
0-77639 


9,9946; 
9.99461 

9.99458 
9-99456  57 
5*5 


9.99450  54 
9.99448  53 
-99446 
9.99444 

9-99442 


52 


9.9944049 
9.99438  48 
9.994,64' 

9.9943446 
9-99432 

44 


9.99429 
9.99427 
9-994  2  j 
9-994>3 
9-994: 


9.994.9 
9.99417 
9-99415 
9-994 '3 

9994 


.99409 
9-99407 
9,99404 

,9940; 

9-994°° 


'-77562J 
■■77484 
'-774=7 
:o.77330 
■77253' 


34 
33 
32 
3> 
35 

9.99398   ^ 

9-99396  28 

9-99394 

9-9939 

999390 


■77 '761 

■77=99, 

:o.77o23, 

.0.76946 

.0.76870 


76794 
0.76717 
0.76641 
0.76565 
0.7649^ 


0.764; 
0-76339 
0.76263 
0.761'" 
■■76113 


0.76038 
0.75965 


0.758 
■75739 


0.7566,,; 
■7559' 
.0.75516 
;o.7544J 
'■75.368 
Tang- 


43 


9-993»i 
9-99385 

9.9938. 
9.99381 

9-99379 


9-99377 

9-99375 
9-99372 
9-99370 
9-99368 


9.99366 
9.99364 
9.99362 
9-99359 

9-99357 


■99355 

999353 
9-9935' 
9.99348 
9-99346 


9-99344 
9-99342 
9.99340 
999337 
9-99335 


y 


23 
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nSTf 


23967 

9.24039 . 

39.24"= 

9.2418: 

24353 
9-34324 

9-2439J 
9.24466 
9.24536 
9.24607 

9-^677 


9.24748 
9.24818 
9.24888 
9.24958 
g.2;o28 


9.25098 
9.25.1'" 

9-25237 
25337 
M37fi 


9.25445 
925514 
9.15583 
9.25652 

9-257 


$09. 


-^. 


9.2579 
g.aj8(8 
925917 
9. 2599  ( 

9.26363 


9.2613 
9.26199 

3.26267 
9.2633 1 
g.  26401 


;647' 
^6538 

9.26fiOj 
■,2667: 

9-267^9 


9.26806 
9.2687 
1-2694= 

9.27007 
9-2737: 


2714c 
27206 

9.27273 
27339 

92743' 


9-2747 
9-27537 
9.7763; 
9.27663 
9-27T.'i4 


9.27799 

27864 

9-279.^' 

2799 
2Ro6o 


9-25437 
9.2551. 
9.25  58  J 
9-25*55 
9-2t727 


9.25799 
9.2587 
9-25943 
9.2601? 
9.26086 
9.26158 
9.26229 
9.16301 
9.26372 
9-26443 


9.26514 

9.26585 
9.2665? 
9.26726 
9-26797 


9-26867 
1.26937 
.1.2700S 
9.27078 


9.2721^ 
g.27288 
9-27357 
9.27427 
9-2749fi 


9.27^66 
9-27635 
9.27704 
9-27773 
9-2784 


9.2791  J 
9-2798=  , 
9-28049 
9.28  ' 
928 


9-28254 
9.28323 

.-2839' 

7.28459 
■?28;2i 


9.2859; 
9.28662 
9.2873c 
9.28798 
9.28865 
Cm. 


:o. 75368, 
0.75294 

0.75321 
75'47 
■75074 
.75000 


9-99335 

9-99333 

9-99331 

9-99328 

9993 

9-993: 


.0.74927 
:  0.74854 
0.7478 
0.7470I 
°  7463. 


9.99322 
9-993 
9-993 '7 
9.993  >  5 
9.991 '3 


07384 
0-7377  , 
0.73699 

0.736  ir 

■73t57i 


.0.73486 
0-7HI5 

0-73345 
0.73274 
0.71203 


9.99288 

9.9928538 

9.99283 

9.99281 

99927S 


-73'33 
..73063 
.7299: 

..7292: 
■7285; 


0.7278 
0.7271 
0.72643 

0.72573 
0-72504 


o.7i4<4 
0.7236 
0.7229; 
0.72227 
72m8 


.72089 
.0.72020 
0:719? 
.0.7188. 


0.71746 
0.71677 
0.7I609 
07 '54: 
0-7 '473 


1656 


,7140 
7'338 
.71270 
o  71201 
07' '3 1 


7g   P^fTT'C. 


9.99276 

9-99274 
9-9927  - 
9.992693 

9-99267 


9.99264 
9.99262 
99926: 

9-992^7 
9992it 


9-99252 

9.99250 
9.99248 : 
9.9924s 

9-99 '4  3 


9.9914 
9.99238 
9.99236 
9-99233 

9-9923 


9.99129 
9.99226 
9.99224 
9.99221 
9992' 9 


9.99317 
9.99214 

9.9921 
9.99239 
9  99207 


9.99234 
9.99202 

9  99200 
9.99197 

999'q5 
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yGooc^le 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


"3 


Gooc^le 


11+ 


LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


9.46594 
1 9.46635 

J.46676 
39467  . 

49.46758 
s  9-468 


69.4684: 

79.4688^ 

8  9.469^3 
99.4696 

1094700 


9.47045 

29.47086 

>3  9-47'27 

149.47168 

15947209 

169.47249 

9,47190 

■47330 

94737' 

'9-474" 


h.    -fang.   I).|  ~Cm. 


•  9-4'"'94 
,,i9489.^9' 
■;^  948984- 


947451 
'  9-47492 

;  9-47533 
;  9-47573 
;  947613 
.947654 
'  9-47694 
1 9-47734 
19-47774 
,947814 


9-47854 
9.47894 
9-47934 
9-47974 


36948054 
37  9-48094 
389-48133 
399-48173 

409.48213 


l-r-  9-4825^ 
4294829: 
43948332 
449-4837' 

45948411 

4694S45O 
-948490 
1948529 
148568 
148607 


519.48647 


14872. 
J48764 

9483o_^ 


948534 
9.48579 
9.48624' 
9.48669 
948714 
9-48759 


948804 


949039 
94907. 
94911; 
9-49' 63 
9-49207 


949252 
9.49296 
9-4934 

9-49385 
9-4943' 


9-49474 
9.49519 
9-49  ;63 

949607 
,949652 


949696 

9.49740; 
9.49784 
9.49828 
949871' 


9.49916 

■949960 
9.50004 
9.5004S 
9-5^09' 


.50136]^ 

9.501  r 


■■50355 
,.50398 
1.50441 
1.50485 
1-50529 


'■5^57  . 
1.50616^ 
1-50659 

1.50703 


■50789 
■50833 
.50876 
.50919 


I9.5K 
.5104b 
.5109: 
■  5"3? 

■.(H78 


51466 

,51431 
■5' 376 
J'33' 
,51286 
5'M' 


5106 
.51016I 


50971 

,50927 
,5o882| 
■50837 
50793 


50748 
50704 
50659: 

5057^' 


■50526, 
5048 1 1 
■J0437| 
■50393; 
■i°34Si 


9.9806: 
9.98056 
9.98053 
9.9S048 
9.98044 
9.98040 


9.98036 
9.98032 
9.98029 
9.980Z 
9.9802, 


9.98017 
9.98013  . 

9.9800947 


9.9800 


9-97997 
997993 
9.97989  . 
9.979864 


50304 
■5026O| 
,50316 

■50172! 
,50138 


50041 
.49996 
4995  = 
■49908 


49864 
.49S20 
49777 
■49733 


.49645 
,49602 
49558 
■495 '5 
■4947 


"C^ 


39 


9.97978 

9-97974 

9-97970., 

9.9796636 

9-979^235 


34 


9,97958 
9  97954  33 
9-97950 . 
9.9794631 

9-97942 


9-97938 
9-97934 
9'97930 
9.97916 
9-979" 


9.9791 
.97914 

9.9791 

9.97906 

^■9790" 


9.97898 
9.97894 
9.97890 
9.97886 
9.97882 


.4941S  9.97878 
•493S4I997S74 
4934'  9-97870 
49297997866 
.492i:j!|9  97861 


..  ,,9^97857 
.491679.97853 
.491 2  4/9.97  849 
49:8119.97845 

49038  9- 97  S4^ 


72  JDeglW 


0-4899  5|i9-9783'. 
0.48951119.97833 
0.48908I9, 97829 
048865I9.978J5 
0.4882319.9783 
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TTBi 


9.48998, 
9-49037 
9.49076 
9.49 
9-49' J3 
9-49' 9  ' 


9-4923 
9.49269 
9.49308 

9-49347 


14 


9.49424 
9.4946: 
94950' 
9-49  J3  9 
i  9-49 1 77 


9.49615 

9.496  .S4 
9.49692  ■ 
9-49730 
949768 
949806 
9.49844 
9.49882 
9.49920 
9-499!  8 


32 


Sin. 


D.  'l''ang.  \n^     Cot.' 


:6  9-49996 

17  9-5o°34 

18  9.5007 

29  9.501  K 


9.5018, 
9.50223 
9.5016 
9.5029I 


9-50374 
9.504; 
9.50449 
9.50486 
9- 505  2.^ 


9.5056 
9.50598 
9-JC635 
■50673 
9- 1:07 'c 


9-50747 
9.50784 
9.50821 
9-50858 
9.  ^0896 


9-50933 

9.50970 
9.5100: 
9-51043 


57  9  5"  54 
iS  9.5 1 191 
599.51227 
;'i64 


60  9-5' a 


9.51178 
9.5(22 
9.51264 
51306 
9-J'349 
9-5' 39- 


9-5'43. 

9-51478 
9-5' 5' 
9-51563 
9-5'6o6 
,5.648 
9.5169 
9-S'734 
95'J    ' 

9-5"f 

9.51903 
9.51946 

I9.51988 
9-5203 


9.52073 
9-53 '57 
9-5'24: 


9.52494 
9-52536 

9.52578 
9,52620 


9.52336 
9.53368 
9.5241c 

9'5J45 


9-52703 
9-5»745 

9.52787 
9.52829 
9-5287t 
9.5291; 

9-52995 
9-53037 
9-^3078 


9-53 '2: 
9'53'6 
g.5320: 
,9-53244 
V 53 285 


i9-.53327[ 
19-53368' 
19-53409 
|9-5345' 


9-53533 
19-53574 
9-5.S^i  . 
,9-53656 
19-53697 


Cot 


.48822 
0.48779 
,48736 
,48694: 
.486511 
.48608. 


,48565! 
.48522 
.48480 
■48437 
483  94I 
■48352! 
.48309 
.48266: 
.48224! 


9.97821 
9.97817 
9.9781a 
9,97808 ' 
9.97804 
9-978' 


■48139I 

.48097 

,48054 

.48012 

47969 

47927 

.47885 

■47843 

.47800 

■477^8 

47716 

47674 

4763 

■47590 

47548 


9.97796 
9.97792 
9.97788 
9.97784 
9-97779 
9-97775 
9-9777 
9.97767 
997763 
9-97759 


9'97754 
9.97750 
9.97746 
9-9774 
'-97738 


9-977.14 
9.97729 

9-97725 
9-977: 
9-977 '7 


47506 
47464 
47422 
■47380 
47339 


4729: 
47255 
47213 
.4717; 
-4713' 


-4734* 
.47005 
.4696; 

■4692: 


46839 
,46798 
46756 
.467 


46673 
■4663; 
-46(91 
.4655c 

.<j65' 


.46467 
46426 
.46385 
46344 
46303 


71  Degrees. 


9-97713 
9-977'  " 
9.97704 
9.97700 
9-97696 


9.9769 
9,97687 
9.97683 
995679 
9-97674 


9.9767c 
9,97666 
9.9766: 
9-97657 

9.97653 


997649 
9.97645 
9.97  64( 
9.97636 
9-976.S 


9.9762b 
9.97623 
9.97619 
997615 

9976 'o 


L9.976C6 
.9,97602 
i9-97597 
9-97593 
,9-97589 


9  97584 
9,97580 
9-97576 
9-97571 
9-97567 


Sin. 


69-51484' 


9.51702 


,51264 
-5 '3' 


-5 

•5' 447 


)-53697 
•J'J-'-l  9-53738^ 
■5'338^i!9-53779;, 
•5'374^,  9-538204 
^7|  9-5386 
^    9  539= 


■5 '4a4',6  9-55943,, 
.5"520%!  9-53984^! 
■51557^11  9-S40l5^„ 
51593^^9-54=6540 
■  5-6293N.54I064 

.5.666^' 9-54'47' 

-"9-541874° 

'o.c.iia8  4' 


-517383^  9-54228 

•5'774^"  9-54269  J, 

.51811  37  9.54309  ^ 

-51847^59-54350 

36 


-51919^9-5443 

-51955^5-5447 


.52099 


■5'99'^^9-545'2 
.52027^    9.54552 

:2o63  3  9.54593 
^^  9-54633 

.  „  36  9.54673 
.521713^9.54714 

52107^  9.54754 
-52242^^9-54794 
,52278.1^9.54835 


9-52314 
9  52350 


9-52563 
9.52598 
9-52634 


9-54875 


■52385^;  9-54955 
1-5242' ^"9-54995 
..52456  3^51 9.55035 

-52492  ^"1  9-55075  ,0 
1-52527  3>  9-55115;. 


9-55155 
9-55195 

9-55235 


■52669  .^^9.}5275 
'•52705^  J  9-553 '5 
-52740     19.55355,0 
-52775  p  9.55395^9 
..528.13    9.5543439 

.52846^^9.55474^^ 


9-555' 


1.5288 

'-52916'-;  9.55554^0 

'■5^9^'35i9-55593lJo 
1-52986^9.5563340 
(■53021  "9-55673  in 
>53°56j^9-5<7' 
M3092  J  9-5575 
H3i26^>-5579'4o 
'■53161  ,^9-55831!,^ 
»'53'96^-^  9-55870^0 
)-5323i  ^^-l9-559io,o 


■53266"     9.55949 

■53301  ^-9-55989 
'.3^119.56028 


■53336^^119.5602839 

-53370  ;":,|9-56=67!^^ 

-53405'*"   '    ■■ 


10.46303(19.97567! 
10.46262II9.97563I'* 
10.46221^.97558,^ 

.0.46.80  y.975544 

'■46139  ;9-9755-l': 
■46'''?8|  9-97545'' 


.45448 
■45407 
■45367 
-45327 


9-97475 
9-97470  . 

9-97466  z 

9.97461 

9-97457 


45246 
.45206 
■45165 
45125 
45085 


9-9745. 
9-9744! 
9.97444 
9-97439 
9-97435 


■4504. 
45Co^ 
.44965 
.44935 
■44885 


..845 
,44805 
■44765 
44725 
44685 


.44645 
44605 
44566 
.44526 
.4,1486 


44446 
.  .  .07 
■44367 
■44327 
.4428- 


.442. 
.44209 
44169 
■44' 3' 
.44090 


.4405: 
.4401  ■ 
■4397 
-43933 
■43893 


'f«ng. 


■97430 
■974'  ' 

9^974 

9-97417 

9-974 


9.97408 
9-97403 
9.97399 
9-97394 
9-9739' 


9-97385 
9-97381 
9-97376 

9-97372 
9-97367 


9-97363 
9-97359 
9-97353 
1-97349 
9-97344 


9-97.^40 

9-97335 
,9-9733  ■ 
9.97326 
!9-97322 


9-973 

9-97312 

9.97308 

9-97303 

9-97299 


Sin. 


"5 


»■$ 
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"7 


Gooc^le 


Ii8 
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LOGAKITHMIC  SINES  AND  TANGENTS. 


119 


.1.64184 

9.642 

3  9.64236 

3  9.64262 

4  5l.642r" 


9-64339 
9-643'5j 

9.64391 
9.64417 


9.64724 

9.64749 : 

9-^4775 
9.6480c 
9.64826 


9.648  J 
9.64877 
9.64902 
9.64927 
9649 1.1 


t^' 


9.64468 

9-«45'9  2^ 
9-64545 
9-6457 
9.64596 

9.64647 
9.64673 
9.64698 


9.64978 
9.65333 
9.6;a29 

9.65054 


9.65104 
9.65130 
965' 55 
9.65180 
9.6520 


9.65230 
9-65  ^55 
9.65281 
9.65306 

9-6t33i 


69-65356 
7  9-^S3^' 
9.65406 
499-6543 

09-65456 


9.68946 


,69329 
.69361 
-69393 

.69425 
■69457 


9.6548 
9-65506 

965556 
l9^655r 


9-65605  J 
9.65630 
9656!5, 
9-656*0' 

9'6570 1 

COH.      I 


,694  »  8 

695^2 

.69584 


,690 1 0 
.69042 
.69074 
.69 1  c6 
■69'3^ 


.6917c 
.69203 

.69234 
.69266- 
.69398 


3067 
30639 
,3060; 
■30575 


■30543:i9-95Z4 


69647 
.69679 
.69710 

.69742 
^774 

.69837 
.698("- 
.699: 
6991 


69963 
6999 

.70026 


.75278 
.70309 
■7^34 
■7='372 
704^4 


■70435 
.70465 
.70498 
7053 
■70<6c 


.70592 
.7=6^3 
70654 
.7068  s 
■707 '7 


.30512  9-95»36 
30480119.95229 
.30448:9.95223 
.30416,9.951 
303851,9.9  <2: 


054 


.30990 
3=958 
.30926 
.30894 
30862 


.3o83< 
.30798 
.30766 
30734 
3°7g: 


9-9J3(>6 
y-9536o 
9-95354 
9-95348 
9-9534 
995335 


9-953^9 
9-95323 
9-953 » 7 

9-953'o 
9-95304 


'9.95298 
9.95292 
9.95286 
95279 
9-95273 


9.95267 
9.9526; 

_  95254 
9.95248 


■303539-95204 
11  9.9519S 
,30290,9.95192 
■30258j,9'95'85 
.30226119.95179 


■30'95 
■30 '63 
■3°'3 
30100 
30068 


■3003; 
.05 


29816 
29785 

29753 


i9.95'73  6 
19-95 '67 
9.95161 
9-9S'SA 
995     " 


9-95'4"k 
9-951356 
■■95' 29^ 
9.95122!^ 
9-95"'' 


9-95 
9-95 
9.95097 
.  95090 
9-95084 


2972 
3969 
29659 
19628! 

29596! 


9.95078 


29565! 
29534 

29502J 
2947'! 
2944'! 


9-95059 

9-95^52^ 


9.95046 

■°39^ 
9-95033  6 
9-95027 
9-95020  i 


2940^1 
2937-: 
29346 
193 '5' 
39283. 


9.95014 
9.95007 
9.9500 
9.94995 
9-94988 


.1.65705 
9.65729 
9.65754 
965779 
9.65804 

g.6}87i 

9.65902 
9.65927 

9'6595: 


I  9.65976 

3  9.66025 

49.66050 
9.66075 


9.66099 
9.6612. 

9-6614! 
9.66173 
9 -661 97 


9.66465 

9.66489 ' 
__  9-66513 
349-66537 

36  9.66586 


9.6622 
9.66246 

9.66270 
9.66295 
9-66319 


,.6661 

9.66634 
9.66658 
9.6668: 


9-66343 

9.66368 

9-66392 

29  9.66416 

309.6644] 


9.707 1 7| 
|9.7074r 
■9.70779 
9.7081c 
49-7084 
9.72873 


9.70904 
3J9-70935-, 
2I  9-7=966 3 

9-70997  ^ 


9-7137' 
9.71401 
9- 7 '43 1 
9.7146: 
9-7'493 


9.71524 
9-7 '555 
9.71586 
9.716 
9-7'f 


9.66706 
9.6673 
9.66755 
3.66779 
9.66803 


9.66827 
9.6685 
9.66S75 
>668(. , 
9.66923 


9.66946 

9-66970 

„,  9-66994 

549-67018 

9-6704' 


9.67066 
9  67090 
9.67113 
9.67137 
96716 
Co.. 


9-7'028 
]9-7>0J9- 
J9.71C90 
9.7112 


9:111 


9-7' -  . 
9.71246 
9.71277 
9-713'  - 
9-7J339 


Cot, 


0.29283 
10.29252 
0.2922 
0.29190 
0.29159 
0.29127 


9.94982 
.  9497J 
9-94969 
9-9496: 
9^4956 


9.71679 
9.71709 
9.7174c 
9.7177. 
9-7' 80: 


!9;7"833 
19.71863 
9.71894 
9-7'925 
9-7 '95! 


9.71986 
9.72017 
9.72048 
9.72078 
9-7^109 


9.7214c 
9.7217c 
9.7220 
9-7223'  , 

9.72262]£ 


II9-72293 
9-72323 
19-72354 
9.72384 
9-724IJ 


9.72445 
,72476 
.72506 
9-72537 
9-72567 

Cot. 


:  0.29096 
0.29065 
10.29034 

0.290051 
0.28Q72 


10.2894 


9.94917 

9.9491 

9.94904 

,.  9-94898 

88161,9.9489 


>.28879 
1.28847 


0.2S78 
0.2875^ 
0.28723 
0.2869 
0.2S66 


..2863; 
.28599 
1.28569 

'.28538 
'-28507 
■.28476 
.28445 
.28414 
10.28383 
'•28352 


0.283. 
0.27983 
0.27952 
10.2792: 
0.2789: 


!83 
0.28291 
0.38260 
0.28229 
0.28198 


9-949496 
9  94943, 

9-94936'i 

9-9493' 

9-94923 


'9.94885 
9.94878 
9.94871 
9.94865 
■94858 


9.9485: 
9.94845 
994839. 
9-94832, 

94116; 

94819 
,  94813 
9.94806 
9-94799 
9-94793 


9-94753 


J.28167 
10.381379.94747 

1 0.28106 19.94  740 
;  0.280 7 5 
28045 


!786o 

27830 

10.27799 

10.27769 

'°-'7738| 


9,94786 
9.94781 
9'94773 
9.94767 
9-94760 


9.9472= 
9.94714 
9.94707 
9.94700 
94694 


9.94687 
9.94680 
9.94674 
9.94667 

9-94660 


0.377079.94654 
0.2767  7!  9.94647 
o.27646;h.9464o 
o.276i6'l9.94634, 
0.27585.I9.94627 


o.27S5i|l9-946io 
■0.27534^.94614 
:o.27494b.946o7 

0.27463  I9.9460C 
i°-2 7433  994593 


Dia 


Kin. 


n 


ooc^le 
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19.7470a 
9-74732 
9.7476a 

!|  9-7479' 
J  974821 


9 i 

9  68819  2,1 

9.68852I  J 
'49-fi887jU^| 

160.689101,!  9.7485 
1 7,9.68942i„t  9.74880 
ra'9.68965' jji  9.74910 
i9'9.68987|3,! 
20,9.69010'  -ji 

I  9.69031 

!  9-69055! 

)  9.69077 

)  9.69100 


o,9-68557 
19.68580 
a'9.68603 
3J9.686a5 
49.68648 
5i9-6867i 
6!g.68694 
719.68716 
89.68739 
99.68762 

lOn-fifi-rSal 


I  T^np. 


y-7437_ 
9-74405 
9-744,1. 
i9-7446_ 
19-74494 
|9-745'4 


,  ,-74554 
,19-74583 
9.74613 
974643 
9-74673 


9.6912: 


36,9.69144^, 

27,9.6916723 
28^9.6918 
2919.6921  _^ 

5019^692342; 


9-69256  13!  9-75294 
-    9-692792    

33I9.69301 
t9'69333.- 
19-6934521 


369.69368 
379.69390 
389-694" 
399.69^34 

409.69456 


,.69479 
.29.69501 
43  9-69523 
449-69545 

4519-69567 


46969589 
r  9.696  II 
i  9.69633 
9.69655 
9-69677 


9.69699 
9.69721 

9-69743 


9.69809  22 
969831  22 


,-99.69875.. 

6c  9.69897  23 


9-74939 

9-74969 
9.74998 
9.75028 
9-7505 
9.75087 
9-75 


■8  3; 


9.75146 
9-75  . 
.75205 

9-75235 
9.75164 


9-75323 

9-75353 
9-7538 
9-754 ' 


-7544' 
9-7547° 
22'9-755=>^ 
22:6.75529 
9_l75558 
9.77588 
9.75617 
9.75647 
9.75676 
■75707 


)-75735 
1-75764 
)-7i793 
(.75822 
■75''52 


22i;9-7588 
22il9-759'0 
239-75939 


9.69765  22['9-75969 

9-69787  22V7.^99/' 
9.7602', 
9.76056 


■9.761   _ 
9.76944; 


2529*  „ 
25268^9 
,252389 
,252009, 
25 '79!  9 


25149 

,2512019 
2509c  Ip 
2506 1 
2503' 


25002;  9. 
2497  ?| 
'4942!  9 
.24913  9 


25625  9 
25595  9 
^SS^S  9 
■»553i  9 
,25506  9 
"5476  9 


35446  9 
=54' 7  9 


i44'2|l9.9389i 
■24383  9-93884  I 
243539-93876, 
243249.93869/ 

2d39J  119^9^862  ^ 


0-24265  9.93855  „ 
10.242361.9.93847 
10.242079.93840' 
10.241789.93833^ 

10.24148  fe.95826|Z 

-r--'9p-938i! 
--,240909.9381. 
io.24c6i,9.938o4  ' 
to.2403'|9-93797g 
1024002  ■19^^93789 

10-2397319.937'*^ 
io.23944''9-9377'- 
>39M'^  93768^ 
t3f^B5'9-9376: 
■23856I9  9.^753 
r,nE.         S„K 
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Q  9.78934 

J.7895O 

p.78967 

_  9.78983 

49.78999 

9-790'5. 


6  9.7903 

7  9.79047 
8^.79063 
9  9-79079 

109.7909.; 


I  9.791 
39.79138 
3  9-79>44 
49.79160 

59.79176 


69,7919; 
179.79108 

89.79224 
199.79240 


9.79272 
9  79388 
9-79304 
9-793 '9 

9-793  3  .t 


^2 


4= 


(S, 


9-793  i 
9-79367 
9-79383 
39  9-79399 
9-794 


9-7943 

9-79447 
9-79463 
9.79478 
9-79494 
9-795 
9.79536 
9-79543 
9-79558 
409-79573 


9-79589 . 
9.79605 
9.79631 
9.79636 

9- 796  53 
9.79668 
9.79684 
9.79699 
9.79715 
97971 
9.7974.6 
9.79762 
9.79778 
9-79793 
979809 


56979825 

797984. 

89.79856 
J9  9.79872 
809.79887 


9.8938: 
9.89307 
9-89333 
9-89359 
9-89385 
9-8941 ' 


9-89437 
9.89463 
9.89489 
9.89515 
989  HI 


9.89567 
9-89593 
9.89619 
9.89645 
9-8967' 


9.89697 
9.897  J3 
9.89749 
9.89775 

9_is" 


9.89837 
989853 
9.89879 

9.89905 
9-8993 


i'»P)!. 


9.89957 

9.B9983 
9.90009 
9-90035 

9.9006 : 


9.90086 
9.90; 
9-90-  - 
9.90164 
9.901 90 


9.90316 
9.90242 
9.90  z68 
9.90394 


9.90346 
99037 
9-90397 
9.90423 
993449 


990475 
9-9050 
9.90527 
990553 

9  9°i7S 


9  90604 
9.90630 

9.90656 
9.90682 
g. 90708 


990734 
9-90759 
9.90785 
9.90811 

9'9o837 


CaU 


919 
0.10693 
10667 
10641 
10615 
0589 


"433 

0407 
0381 
035J 
0329 


,0303  9. 
0277 
0351 
10335 
J'99 


10173 
1.0147 

0131 
0095 
10069 


10043 
10017 
.09991 
.09965 
■09939 


0563 

0537  9- 

0511  n 

0485 
0459 


,09914 


,09836 


.09784 
.09758 
.09732 

.9706 
■0978' 


,09654 

.09603 

=9577 
■0955 


■09525 
■09499 
-09473 
.09447 
.09422 


.09396 
■0937< 
.09344 
.0931" 
.0929: 


0.09166 

0.0924 

0.0921^ 

,09189 

09 '63 


Cos. 


.89653 
,89643 
89633 
.89624 
89614 
89604 


89594 
89584 
^9574 
.89564 
89554 
■89544 1 
89534 
89524 
89514 
■8950^ 


89495 
89485 
89475 
89465 
89455 


•89445 
-89435 
.89435 
.89415 
•89405 
■89395 


■89375 
89364 

893^4 


■89344 
■89334 
.89334 
.89314 
.69304 


9  89294 
.89284 
.89274 
.89364 
.89254 
M9244 
")i33 


89233 

.89213 
.89203 


9.89193 
.89 '83 

89 '73 
.89162 

-89H3 


)'32 


989" 


.89081 
.89071 
8906c 


.80058 
.80074 ' 
.80089 
.80105 

9.80120 


.80166 


•60197 

.80213 

.8033b 
.80344 


79903 

799  >  8 
79934 

■79950 ; 
79965 
7998  , 
.79996 

.80013 


•80274 
.8039c 
■80305 
.80320 
■80336 

-8^35' 
.H0366 

9.80382 
■80397 
.804 


■8=443 
.80458 
.80473 
.80489 

-80504 : 
.80519 
■80534 
.80550 
.80565 
.80580 
■8^595 


9.80641 
8=656 
.8367. 
.80686 
.80701 
.80716 


1.80746 
180762 

1.80777 


9-90863 
I9.90889 
■9.90914 
9,90940 
9.90966 


9.9099a 
9.91018: 
9.91043 
9.91069; 
9-9 '095 


9.91121 


9.911 
9-9 '224 


9.91250 
1.91276 

9-9' 3' 
9.91337 
9-9 '3  53 


9-91379 

9.91404 
-■91430: 
9.91456 
9-9 '48  2 


9.91507 

9-9«533 
9.91559 
9.91585 

9^9i6J 


9.91636 
9.91663 


9.91713 
9-9*739 


9.91765 
9.9179 
9.91811 
9.9184; 

9.9186  a 


3.91893 
9>9 
9.91945 
9.91971 
9-9'996 


.93022 
9-9 

■92073 
9.93099 

9-9^' 25 
9.92150 
9.92176 
9.9220: 
9.922x7 
9-92253 


,9-92279 
9.91304 
9-9*330 
9.92356 
:9  9238 
1    Cot. 


0.08957 
0x18931 

:  0.08905 


.0.08879 
0.08853 


.0.08802 
:o.o8776 


0.0875. 
0.08724 


:  0.08673 
.0.08647 


0.09163 

'0.09137; 


J. 09060 
'■09034 


9.88937 
988937 


9.H8886 
9.88S75 

9.88865 
9-88855 


9.88834 


0.0857. 
0.0854,. 
0.08518 


.57 
.08441 
.08415 
'839: 


'8364 
•8338 
.08312 
.08287 
.0836: 


■08235 

.08309 

"  84 


,08055 
,08029 


,07927 
,0790. 
'7875 


.07850 
.07824 
,07798 
■07773 
■07747 


9.89050 
9,89040 
9.89031 
9.89020 
9.89009 


9.88782 
9.8877: 
9.88761 
988751 
9-8874- 


9-88730 
9.88730 


9.88699 


9.8867! 
9.88667 
9.88657 
9.88647 

9.8r  - 


9-88573 

9.88563 


9-88542 

9-8853 


9.88489 
9.88478 


9.88468 

9-88457 
9.88447 


>77i 
-07696 
.07670. 

07644  , 
,07619  9.88435 


DigJUzed 


by'Gobgle 


(3« 


tOGARTTHHK!  Stm.5.  AWD  TARGBSTSi 


logj^ithmk;  sines  anto  tangeistts. 


169.82775 
179.81788 
189.8  " 

30  g.Saago 
zT  ^82844 

23  9.83858 

23  9.8287a 
349.838S5 
tj  9.88899 


9.95444 
9.95469 : 

9-9S4951: 
9955: 

9-9554J|: 
9-9557,  ■ 


995596 
9.95621 
9'95fi47 
9.95671 
9'9569" 


9-95733 
9-9574'' 
9-957  74t' 
9-95799 : 

9-95'' =ti : 


9-95977 
9.96002 

[[9.96028: 
9.96053 


'-9fo78  li 
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9-9585°  . 

9-95875 : 

9,95901  : 
9-9595  a ; 


:ao4556  9.87107 
;o.0453i  9.87096 
.0.04505  9.87085 
.0.04480  9-87073 
0-04455  9-87062 
:o.a4439  9.S7050 


3.04404  9.37939 
0.04378  9.87028 
0'O4353  9-87016 
0.04328  9.87005 
0.04303  9.86993 


0.04377  9.8698; 
ac4253  9.86970 
0.04236  9.86959 
0.04SOI  9.86947 
.0-04175  9^8^36"^ 


CiT 


.0.04150  9.86934 
0.04125  9.86913 
0.04099  9.86902 
0.04074  9.66890 ' 
Q.0404S  9.86879' 


0.04033  9.116867 
0.039989.86855 
0.03972  9.86844' 
0.03947  9.8683  s 
0.03923  9.86821 
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09.84177, 
1  ij. 84190 
3  3.84303 
33.84216 
43.84229 
59^84241 


6  9.84255 

2  p.84269 

a  i).S4a82 

9  9-84395 

0  9.84308 


.    9-843  ■ 
133.84334 
3984347 
4,9.84360 
£^9^4373 


76.8439* 

%.844ii 

919.84424 : 

a°^84437 
2ita.8445o  ] 
229.84463 
239-8447fi 
249.84489 
2519,84502 , 


255.84515 
2719-84528 
28^.84540 , 
29!9-84i53 , 
309.84566 


^  lJe)[n!«. 


Jang. 
9.98484 
9.98509 
9-98534 
9.98560 
998585 
9.98610 


9-98635 
9.98661 
p.98686 
9.98711 

9-98737 


9.98762 
9.98787 


9.98838 
9-98863 


\l  9-98913 

J  9.98939 

3.98964 

9-98989 


'  1.9904a  ^5 
1.99065 
1.99090 
,9911' 


19-9914 
.99166 

19.9919: 
.99217 
992^ 


10.0151619.85693 
0.01491^.85661 
0.014^6  9.85669 
[  0.0 1 440  9.85657 
[0.01415  9.85645 


0.0139: 


'019-85^32 

365  9.85620 

0.01339  385608 

0.01314  9.85596 

10.01389  3.85583 

..013633.8557 


to.01338  385559 
3.85547 
9-85534 , 
62  3.8553^, 
98551 


11129. 
10B7  3. 


.00960  9. 

.00935  J. 
10.00910 
10.00884 


■0.00859 
0.00834 
0.00809  9. 
0.0078  a 
00075. 


Tttoft. 


■85497 
,  85485 
?-85473 
9.85460 
9-8544^ 


985436 

■85423 

.8541 " 

J-85399 

3-85386 


9-8537 
9.8536:  , 
9-85349  I 

9- 853*7 
9-85324 
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LOGARITHMIC  CURVI.     If  on  tlii  liiu  IN 
both   VAjt  iodefioitely  extended,  be  token  AC,  CE, 
......  .     .      A^      p, 

d  ir*t 


LOG 


*— i--^  EG,  GI,  IL,  OD  the  left  hand  ;  «Dd  ^ 
^^^,  &c.  OD  the  right,  all  equal  to  ooe  anotbt 
^  "  the  points  Pif,  A,  C,  E,  G,  I,  L,  be  erected  .„  ..« 
■  rirfitHneAN,  the  perjwndiculaw  PS,  ^^  rf,  AB,  CD, 
EF,  GH,  IK,  LM,  nhich  let  be  coDtinaalljr  prapor- 
tional,  and  represent  no mben,  jii,  AB,  i ;  CD,  10  ; 
EF,  100,  &c  thro  aball  we  bare  tiro  progreuiom  of 
linei,  arithmetical  and  geometricml :  for  the  lines  AC, 
AE,  AG,  &c.  are  in  aritbmetical  progreaaion,  or  as  I, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  aod  ao  represent  the  logarithmB  to  nbicb 
the  geometrical  lines  AB,  CD,  £F,  &c.  do  eorrespood. 
For  since  AG  is  triple  of  the  first  line  AC,  the  number 
GH  shall  be  in  the  third  place  frnm  unity,  if  CD  be 
in  the  first :  so  likeTriae  shall  LM  be  in  the  fifth  place, 
since  ALs5  AC.  If  the  extremities  of  the  propor- 
tionals S,  d,  B,  D,  F,  &c.  be  joined  bj  right  lines, 
the  figures  SBML  nill  become  a  polygon,  consisting 
of  more  or  less  sides,  according  at  there  are  more  or  less 
'  terms  in  the  pragression. 

If  the  pirU  AC,  CE,  EG,  &c.  be  bisected  in  the 
paints  c,  e,  g,  i,  I,  snd  thrre  be  again  raised  the  per> 
pendiculars,  cd,  ef,gh,  ik,  Irti,  which  are  mean  pro- 
.pgitiuoali  bctneca  AB,  CD,  CD,  £F,  &c.  then  thcra 


will  arise  a  new  series  of  proportionals,  whose  terms,  Loftiih' 
beginning  from  that  which  immediately  follows   unity,  mic  cam. 
are  double  of  those  in  the  first  series,  and  the  differenc*  ''      k     ^ 
of  the  terms  is  become  less,  and  approaches  nearer  to  a 
ratio  of  equality  than  before.     Likewise,  in  this  new 
series,  the  right  lines,  AL,  A  1^,  express  the  distance* 
of  the  terms  XMcd^  tram  unity,  vii:.  since  AL  is  ten 
times  greater  than  A  0,  LM  shall  be  the  tenth  term  of 
the  series  from  unity  ;  and  because  A'  is  three  times 
greater  ihan  A  e,  ej^'wlll  be  the  third  term  of  the  seriss 
if  c  d  be  the  first,  and  there  shall  be  two  mean  propor* 
tiooals  between  AB  and  ef,  and  between  AB  and  LM 
there  will  be  nine  mean  proportionals.     And  if  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lines  B  d,  Of,  FA,  Sic.  be  joined  by    ' 
right  lines,  there  will  be  a  new  polygon  made,  consist- 
ing of  more  but  shorter  sides  than  (he  last. 

If,  in  this  manner,  mean  proportionals  be  continual- 
ly placed  between  every  two  terms,  the  number  of 
terms  at  last  will  be  made  so  great,  at  alto  the  nnmber 
of  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  as  to  be  greater  than  any 
given  number,  or  to  be  infinite  ',  and  every  side  of  the 
polygon'  so  lessened,  as  to  besome  less  than  any  givcw 
right  line  }  and  consequently  the  polygon  will  be  chan- 
ged into  a  curve-lined  figure  ;  for  any  curve-lined  fi- 
gure may  be  canceived  as  a  polygon^ «e1um«  sides.wr* 
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V*?*^^*^  Infinitely  BniBllBud  infinite  in  Mmtwr.  A  curve  <bscrik- 
^1^^^  e4  Bfter  tkis  manticr  i>  called  ieg^lAtmca/^ 
Bic  LincL  It  »  numftst  frm  thia  deaaripdvo  of  the  logarith- 
>  tnic  cum,  tint  all  narahars  at  •qasl  Jistaaces  are  don- 
ttamdlj  propvrtioaal.  It  is  alia  plain,  that  if  Uwre 
be  f«ur  nnlnben,  AB,  CD,  IK,  LM,  nicfa  that  the 
diitanee  between  the  iirct  abd  Mccnd  be  eqnal  to  tlie 
distance  between  the  third  and  tbo  fourth,  let  the  di- 
stance ftam  Ac  seeond  totbe  third  be  what  It  will,  iheae 
numbers  trill  be  pn^portMMil.  Far  because  the  distaDCes 
AC,  IL,  an  equal,  AB  shall  be  to  the  incrMbest  D  j, 
w  IK  if  to  the  increment  MT.  Wfaerefbre,  by  com- 
povtion,  AB  :  DC  ::  IK  :  ML.  And,  contrariwiie, 
if  fbar  oMnben  be  pToportioQal,  the  distaoce  botveen 
the  firet  and  Mcond  diall  be  eqoal  In  Uio  distance  Iw- 
tweco  the  third  and  lirartb. 

Tbe  distance  betweea  anj'  tm  namben  ia  called  the 
h^aririm  ^  the  ratio  of  tiott  nitmbtr*  ;  and,  indtred, 
doth  not  mea«tH«  the  i«tio  itialf,  bnt  the  number  of 
terms  in  a  giTcb  series  af  geocnetriiial  proportionali, 
imMAediaeTrom  0ne  nombcr  to  another,  and  dc&ie*  (be 
n«ntb«  <tf  eqnal  ratioa  by  the  compautioa  whereof  the 
ratio*  of  rmmber  is  ktaown. 

LoaARiTNMK  ItmeM.    Fat  many  macliamcal  purpcaes 
tt  is  convenient  to  hate  the  loffaritkniB  of  ntunbna  laid 
sealei,  ai  w«ll  as  ine  Ugarithmic  sines  and 
by  which  meaaa  camputalioae  atnj  be  ear- 
by  mere  meniiuratioB  with  compasses.     Lines 
<jf  thi*  kmd  Me  always  iMt  •■  ihe  cooonwa  Gnnter'a 
■cak  ;  bat  «•  Uwae  imtnMnenta  nust  be  extended  to  a 
very  toeM  leOgtb,  in  wdcr  to  oaatain  aay  conaidsi^le 
quantity  of  nomben)  it  beCMNu  aa  object  of  innM- 
ance  (ft  iborten  ibem.     Sai^  aa  iin]WOTeiDenit  has  been 
made  by  Mr  WiRiam  NitMson,  and  pnblitlKd  in  Ihe 
77tli  volume  of  the  PbihBOpkieal  TtwnMctiotas.     The 
'mcipks  on  wbich  the  censttoctkn  of  bis  inttmncats 
pends  Kfe  as  fbllow: 

1.  If  two  geometrical  Mries  of  Hiimbers,  baring  tbe 
aame  eomman  ratio,  be  pfawed  ia  ohler  with  tbe  torms 
opftoSitc  to  eaeb  other,  tbe  ratio  between  any  term  in 
dne  KiriM  and  iU  Appoute  ia  the  oUier  will  be  cowtaal : 
Thtaj, 

2  ti  18   (4  16a,  Sec. 

3  9  3^1   ^3t  ^<!-     1^'i>< 
3    3    6    9  18  17  54  81  i6z  043,  &G. 

when  it  is  eridetit,  that  eacb  of  the  terms  in  tbe  vfifit 
scries  is  exitctly  two-tUrds  af  the  correspanding  one  in 
the  lower. 

2.  The  rtttio  of  any  two  terns  in  one  series  will  be 
die  same  with  Uiat  between  tboae  which  have  an  equal 
dtttUice  in  the  other. 

3.  In  ill  sdeh  geometrical  series  as  have  tbesame  ra- 
tio, tbe  properly  above  Mentianed  takes  place,  thsygh 
we  com^tre  tbe  terms  of  any  seriea  with  those  ef  ono- 
Iberi  Thus, 

{2     4     8  16  52  6a,  &g. 
3     6   I  a  34  48  96,  &c. 
4     8  16  33  64  128,  &c 
j  10  20  40  80   160,  &c. }  where  it  is 
pUiiitbat2,4,3,6i  also  2,4,4,8,  and  2,4,  5, 10,  &c. 
havfe  the  Mne  ratio  with  tiiat  of  each  series. 

4.  If  tbe  differences  of  the  logarithms  «f  the  nuM- 
beta  be  laid  in  order  ppdn  e^oidistant  pwallel  right 
lines,  in  such  a  ibaaaer  that  a  right  lihc  drawn  across 
the  wbale  ifaall  intersect  it  at  divtsiens  deneting  nuin- 
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tioo  of  tne  arrangement,  and  the  property  of  this  Id-  { 

garithaiic  line,  it  fallaws,  ist.  That  every  ri^t  line  so  '  ■— <  — ' 
drawn  will,  by  it«  ioUrsectioM,  indicate  a  leometfical 
series  of  BiMiben  }  3dly,  That  such  stries  as  are  indi- 
cated by  these  li^  lines  will  have  the  same  common 
ratio  -,  and,  3diy,  That  tbe  series  thus  indicated  by  tw» 
parallel  right  liDCSt  wq>paBed  to  awve  laterally,  without 
changing  either  their  mutual  distance  or  pacatleliun  to 
tbemsdves,  will  have  eaoh  the  satte  ratio  and  in  all 
series  indicated  by  such  twe  lines,  the  ratio  between  an 
aotecedent  and  consequuil }  tiw  former  taken  apon  one 
line,  and  the  latter  upon  anetlier,  trill  be  also  the  sane. 

The  1st  of  these  prapositions  is  proved  in  tbe  fol-  n«te 
lowing  manner.  Let  tbe  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  zepre-  CCXCTB. 
seat  parts  of  tlic  logarithmic  line  anranged  Bccording  *('  "* 
to  the  ppopmrtion  already  mentioned }  and  let  GH  be 
a  right  line  pawing  through  the  points  e,  e,  a,  deootii^ 
Buaibcrs  in  BEometrical  progression  \  then  will  any 
other  tine  IK,  drawn  across  tbe  Brrangement,  likewise 
p«8s  tbrongh  tliree  points^  d,b,'vi  geometncil  progres- 
sion. From  one  of  the  ^oiats  of  intersection^'  in  the 
last-nentioned  lint  IK,  draw  the  line  f^  paxalkl  to 
GH,  and  intersecting  tbe  arrangements  u  the  points 
1^  h;  and  tbe  ratios  of  tbe  Anmbers  e^t  t,  will  be  equal, 
as  well  as  of  ah;  because  tbe  intervals  on  tbe  b>ga^ 
ritbmic  line,  er  diffeEences  of  die  logarithms  of  those 
numben,  are  equal.  Again,  tke  paint  ^  the  line  «  d^ 
•ad  the  line  h  b,  are  in  arithmetical  progresuon  denot- 
iag  tbe  diierencea  betweeli  tbe  logarithmt  of  tbe  nnni- 
bcrs  thcosselves}  whence  tbe  quotients  of  tbe  nnmbeia 


The  2d  propoaitiM  is  prared  in  a  similar  manner. 
For  as  it  was  shown  tbat  tbe  Viutfg,  parallel  to  GH, 
passes  through  paints  of  division  daneting  nnmben  in 
the  same  continued  ratio  sA  tboae  indicated  by  tbe  line 
GH  )  it  may  also  be  sbawn,  tbat  tbe  line  LM  parallel 
to  aay  other  line  IK,  will  paU  through  a  scries  of 
points  deuoting  nnmben  which  have  tbe  same  continued 
ratio  with  those  Indicated  by  the  line  IK,  to  which  it  is 
pumUel. 

The  3d  proposition  arises  from  tbe  parallelism  of  tbe 
lines  te  tbeir  feriner  situation ;  by  which  means  tb^ 
indicate  munbeia  in  a  geonetrieat.  series,  having  Iho 
same  coaunen  ratio  as  before  :  tbeir  distance  on  the  lo- 
garithmic line  also  remains  unckaaf|ed:  whence  tlte  dif- 
ferences betiveen  tbe  logarithms  of  tbe  opposite  num- 
bers, and  of  consequence  their  ratios,  wUl  always  be 


$.  Su^osing  aow  an  antecedent  and  conscqaeot  to 
be  given  in  any  geometrical  series,  it  will  always  be 
pcBsiblB  to  find  tbem,  provided  tbe  line  be  of  unlimited 
leagtb.  Drawing  two  paiallel  lines,  then,  through  each 
ef  tfatf  numbcra,  and  sapposing  the  lines  to  move  with- 
out changing  tbeir  direction  or  parallel  situation,  they 
will  continually  describe  new  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents in  the  same  geometrical  series  as  before. 

6.  Though  the  logarithmic  line  contain  no  greater 
range  of  numbers  than  from  i  to  10,  it  will  not  be 
found  necessary  for  tbe  purposes  of  computation  to  re- 
peat it.  The  only  thing  requisite  is  te  have  a  slider 
or  beam  with  two  fixed  points  at  the  distance  of  the 
interval  betwixt  i  and  10,  and  a  moveahte  point  madt 
to  range  betwixt  tbem  always  to  indieate  Ae  enteot- 
dent  J  tbcn,  if  tbe  consequent  ftud  point  fall  wilb- 
+  B 
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I^jKritbout  tlie  rule,   the  other  fixed   prtiat  mil  mlmtys  denote  antecedent:  tben,  if  the  piece  AB  be  )tlaced  nt  any  laguitii- 

mic  I.hiea.  the  division   on   which  it  waald  have  fallen  had  the  other  antecedent,  the  BBnie  line  CD  or  £F  will  iadicAte  ddc  lAnei. 

\    .  v"""'iiilc  been  prolongeil ;  and  this  contrivance  may  easily  its  consequent  in  the  saow  nrtio  taken  the  same  wny  : '"    "       ' 

be  adapted  to  anj  airanj^ment  of  parallel  lines  what-  that  is,  if  the  antecedent  and  consequent   lie  on  ^t 

ever.     The  arrangement  of  right  line«,  however,  ought  same  side  of  the  slider,  all  other  antecedents  and  co««e- 

alwajs  to  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  occupy  a  queats  in  that  ratio  will  be  in    ' 

'    1  cross  line  already 


the  (»Dtrwy  if  they  do  not.  Bat  if  the  conseqa^t  line 
fall  without  the  ruler,  the  other  fixed  line  on  the  slider 
will  show  the  coosequent,  but  on  the  contrary  side  of 
the  slider  to  that  wheic  it  would  else  have  bcea  seen  bj 
jneans  of  the  first  consequent  line. 

Fig,  10.  is  a  circuhir  instrument  equivalent  to  the 
former :  conBisting  of  three  concentric  circles  engtaved 
and  graduated  upon  a  plate  of  an  inch  and  a  half  dib- 
meter.  Two  legs  A  and  B  proceed  from  the  centre, 
having  ri^t-lined  edges  in  the  direction  of  ndii ;  and 
are  moveable  either  singly  or  together.  In  using  the 
Instrument,  place  one  of  the  edges  at.  the  antccedeitf 
and  the  other  at  the  consequent,  and  fix  them  at  the 
be  at  right  angten  to  the  length.  Tht  an^.  Move  the  two  legs  thai  together;  and  having 
""    '  '  ""'        placed  the  antecedent  leg  at  any  other  niunber,  tbo 

other  will  give  the  comcqsent  ooe  in  the  like  po- 
sition on  the  lines.  If  the  line  CD  happen  to  lie  b^ 
tween  the  legs,  and  B  be  the  coiueqnent  leg,  the  num- 
ber sought  will  be  found  one  line  brther  from  the  <xd- 
tre  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  on  the  coa- 
',  it  will  be  found  one  line  nearer  in  the  like  c 


right-angled  parallelogrsi 

mentloofed  ought  always  to   be  at  ngnt  angles  to  tne 

length  of  the  ruler. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  ruler  consisting  often  parallel  lines. — 
Fig.  8.  a  beam  coAipass  for  measuring  the  intervals. 

'B,  A,  C,  are  the  parts  which  apply  to  the  surface  of 
the  ruler  ;  the  middle  one,  A,  bemg  moveable  side- 
wise  in  a  groove  in  the  piece  DE,  so  as  always  to  pre- 
serve its  parallelism  to  the  external  pieces  DC,  which 
are  fixed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ruler, 
and  have  their  edgea  placed  in  such  u  manner  as  to 
form  with  the  parallel  lines  which  they  intersect  a  ratio, 
which  by  composition  is  1^ ;  which  in  the  present 
requires  ihem  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
piece  D£  is  apl^lied  to  the  edge  FG  of  the  ruler.    The 

'  edges  or  borders  H,  I,  K,  L,  are  more  conveniently 
made  of  transparent  born,  or  tortoise-shell,  than  of  any 

-  opaque  matter. 

In  using  this  ruler,  apply  the  edge  of  either  B  oi 
C  to  the  consequent,  and  slide  the  piece  A  to  the  an- 
ecedent }  observing  the  difference  between  the  num- 


bers on  the  pieces  denoting  the  tines  they  are  fonnd  if  A  be  the  consequent,  leg.  "This  inBtniment  (says 
on  :  then,  applying  the  same  edge  of  A  to  any  other  Mr  XichoUoo)  differiof^  troia  that  repreMutcd  fig.  7. 
antecedent,  the  otWr  piece  B  or  C  will  iBtersect  a  oou-  only  in  its  circular  form,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
sequent  in  the  same  ratio  upon  that  line,  having  the  from  that  form,  the  linen  must  be  taken  to  succeed  each 
same  situation  with  regard  to  the  antecedent!  that  the  other  in  the  same  manner  laterally  i  m  that  nmnbers 
line  of  the  formei'  consequent  had  to  ita  aoteoedent. .  which  fall  either  within  or  without  the  arrangeoient  of 
Bnt  if  B  be  the  consequeat  piece,,  ud^fall  without  tke  circles,  will  be  found  on  such  lines  of  the  arrangement 
ruler,  the  piece  C  will  show  the  consequent  one  line  as  would  have  occupied  the  vacant  places  if  the  tucoca- 
tnwer  -,  or  if  C,  in  like  roamer,  fall  without  the  «uler, ,  M<H):.of  lines  had  been  indefinitely  repeated  aidewise. 
then  11  will  show  the  conscqaent'  one-  Itn*  higher.— .  "  I  apjwove  of  this  construction  as  aiqierior  to  every 
"  It  might  be  convenient  (sayaMr  Nicholson)  &r  the  oAer  which  has  yet  occumd  to  me,  not  only  in  paint 
purpose  of  -  computation,  tO'  make-  iBstznmenta  of  this  of  convenience,  but  likewise  in  the  probability  t^  he- 
kind  with  one  hundred  or  more  lines  :  -  bnt-  in  th»  pre-  xig  better  executed ;  because  small  arcs  may  be  .pra- 
sent  instjMment,  the  numheis  on  the  pieces  will  answer  dtuited  with  very  great  accuracy,  by  divisions  tranter- 
purpose ;  fttr  if  a  eonseqneot  fall-npon  a  line  red  from  a  larger  original.   The  instrument,  fig.  7.  may 


Lny  given  number  nf'  uiterrala  watfaoot  the  ruler; 
will  be  found  on  that  line  of  the-  arrangement  which 
occupies  the  same  number  of  intervals  nckoncA  inwards 
from  the  opposite  edge  of  the.  roler." 

Fig.  9,  is  an  instramenton  tba  plan  of  a  Gunter's 
scale  of  2S4-  inches  Inng,  invented  by  9r&  Bobevt- 
son.  There  is  a  moveable  piece  AB  in  the  slider 
GH,  across  which  is  drawn  a  fine  line-:  the  slider  ha- 
ving also  lines   CD,  EF,  drawn  acroeS' it  at  diatancaa 


be  contained  conveniently  in  a  cirde  of  about   four 
inches  and  a  half  diameter, 

"  The  circular  insUniment  is  a  combination  of  the 
Gunter's  line  and  the  sector,  with  the  improvementa 
here  painted  out.  The  property  of  the  sector  may  be 
useful  in  magnifying  the  differences  of  the  logarithntf 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  line  of  since,  the  middle  of  the 
tangents,  and  the  beginning  of  the  versed  sines.  It  is 
ithematicians  will  easily  conceive,  to 


from  each  other  equal  tfr  the  length  nf  the  ruler  AB.      draw  spirals,  on  which  graduations  of  parts,  c 

In  using  the  instrument,  the  liiM  CD  or  EF  is  to  be      equal  to  each  other,  will  show  the  ratios  of  those  lin«B 

placed  at  the  cooscquest,  and  the  line  in  Afi.at  the      1i^.  nnveahle  rwdii,  similar  to  tbo^e  in  this  instrument.!* 


LOGIC. 


LOGIC  is  theart  of  tUoking-and  reasoning  justlyi 
or,  it  ttay  he  defined  the  science  or  history  of  the 
Ipman  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  traces  the  pregreaa  of  our 
>lh<Jwledge  from  our  first  and  most  simple  conceptions 
Ihteugh  all  their,  diflerent  ctnabinatMiu,  and  all  thoae 


numerons  dednctionB  that  result  Crom  variously  coio- 
paring'them  one  with  another. 

The  precise  business  of  logic  therefore  is,  Toexplala  . 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,   and  the  proper  manner 
of  conducting  its  several  powers,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment i 
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Of       ment  of  troth  kod  knowledge.     It  U^a  open  thoae  emn  leach  }  where  we  nuy  atUin  certainty  uti  dcniMistni-        Of 

PerctpUoB.  Boil  mistakeR  we  are  apt,  tbroi^  inattentloo,  to  ran  tion ;  and  when  we  moat  be  contented  with  probabilitj.  P*r«pt)on. 

•       '  into ;  and  teaehe*  lu  how  to  diatinguish  between  truth,  Tbia  ■clence  is  gcneraUj  divided  into  four  parts,  ^*^~~y~-~^ 

and  what  oal  j  carries  the  appettrance  of  it.     By  them  viz.  Penxptioit,  Ju^ment,  ReaiomMg,  tmi  Methoik 

means  we  grow  acq^nainted  with  the  natiire  and  force  This  division  compreheads  the  wbote  history  of  the  sen> 

of  the  undentaading  ;  see  what  things  lie  within  its  aatioos  uid  operationa  of  the  human  mind. 

PART  L    OF  PERCEPTION. 


WE  find  ourselves  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, which  acting  differently  upon  our  sentea,  eon- 
Tey  distinct  impreasiona  into  Ae  mind,  and  thereby 
rouse  the  attention  and  notice  of  the  understanding. 
By  reflecting  too  on  what  passes  within  us,  we  become 
senaible  of  the  openttoas  of  onr  own  minds,  and  at- 
tend to  them  as  a  new  set  of  imfiresaians.  But  in  all 
this  there  ia  only  bare  amaeioutneu.  The  mind,  with- 
out proceeding  any  farther,  takes  notice  of  the  in- 
pressioos  that  are  made  upon  it,  and  views  things  in 
order,  as  they  Resent  tbemtrives  one  after  anther. 
This  attention  of  the  undecstandbg  to  the  object  act- 
ing upon  it,  whereby  it  becomes  sensible  of  the  im- 
pressiona  tbey  oiakei  ia  called  by  logiciaoa  perceptwn  ; 
and  the  noticea  themselves,  aa  they  eiiist  in  the  mind, 
mod  are  tiiere  treasured  up  to  be  the  materials  of  think- 
ing and  knowledge,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
idMt.  In  the  article  METAPEirsics  it  shall  be  shown 
at  large,  how  the  mind,  being  furnished  with  ideas, 
contrivca  to  diverai^  and  enlarge  its  stock :  we  have 
here  chiefly  toconsider  the  means  of  making  known  our 
thoughts  to  others ;  that  we  may  not  only  understand 
how  knowledge  is  acquired,  but  also  in  what  manner 
it  may  be  ooamwDicated  with  the  greatest  certainty  ami 
advantage. 

Chap.  I.  0^ffV>f«,  considered  as  ike  xigni  i^oiir  Ideas. 

Worii  Air-  I.  Odr  ideas,  tbongh  maniibld  and  vajions,  are  ne- 
Bidi  the  vertbeless  all  within  ovr  own  bivaata,  invisible  to  o- 
^^"^.  thers,  nor  can  of  tfaemselvea  be  made  appear.  But 
g^  own  tJ^T  deaigning  us  for  society,  and  to  have  fellowship 
tboDghU;  with  those  of  onr  kind,  has  provided  ua  with  oi^ans 
fitted  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  and  given  us  also  a 
capacity  of  using  those  sounds  aa  aigna  of  internal  con- 
ceptions. Hence  spring  words  and  language :  ior, 
having  once  pitched  opon  any  sound  to  stand  aa  the 
,  mark  of  an  idea  in  the  mind,  custom  by  degrees  esta- 
blishes such  a  CMwectioa  between  them,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  idea  In  the  understanding  always  brings 
to  onr  remembrance  the  aoond  or  name  by  which  it 
is  expressed ;  aa  in  like  manner  the  hearing  of  the 
sound  never  fiuls  to  excite  the  idea  for  which  it  is  mad* 
to  stand.  And  thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  man 
may  record  bia  own  thoughts,  and  bring  them  again 
into  new  in  any  soeoeeding  period  of  life.  For  this 
coonectioa  being  once  settled,  as  the  same  sounds  vrill 
always  serve  to  excite  the  same  ideas ;  if  he  can  but 
contrive  to  roister  bis  worda  in  tlie  order  and  dispo- 
aitksi  in  which  the  present  train  of  his  thongfats  pre- 
soit  themselves  to  his  imagination,  it  is  evident  he  will 
be  able  to  retal  these  thoughts  at  pleasure,  and  that  too 
in  the  very  manner  of  their  first  appearance.  Ac- 
•cordin^y  we  find,  that  the  iavestiffiu  of  writing  and 


printing,  by  enabling  ns  to  fix  Ud  perpetuate  such 
perishable  things  as  sounds,  have  also  furnished  nswitit 
the  means  of  giving  a  kind  of  permanency  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  mind,  insomnch  that  they  may  be  in  tbe 
same  manner  siUijected  to  our  review  as  any  other  ob- 
jects of  nature.  j 

II.  Bnt  besides  the  ability  of  recofding  our  own  and  of  tbe 
thongfata,  there  is  this  farther  advantage  in  the  use  ofomtusl 
external  signs,  that  tbej  enable  ns  to  eommunicate  our*^°2™'°^' 
thoughts  to   others,   and  also  to  receive  infiwmatiiHi  of  ^a„|,dg^  ' 
what  pAsses  in  their  breasts.     For  any  number  of  men,  fron  mb 
having  agreed  to  establish  tbe  same  sounds  as  signs    ''        *~ 
the  same  ideas,  it  is  apparent,  that  tbe  repetition 
these  sounds  must  excite  the  like  perceptions  in  each, 

and  create  a  perfect  correspondence  of  thoughts. 
When,  for  instance,  any  train  of  ideas  succeed  one 
another  in  my  mind,  if  the  names  by  which  I  am 
wont  to  express  them  have  been  annexed  by  those 
with  whom  I  omverae  to  tbe  very  same  set  of  ideas, 
nothing  ia  more  evident,  than  that,  by  repeating  those 
names  according  to  the  tenor  -of  my  present  ccmcep- 
tiona,  I  shall  raise  in  their  mindd  thie  same  conrae  of 
thought  aa  has  taken  possession  of  my  own.  For  by 
bnicly  attending  to  what  passes  within  themselves 
npoQ  hearing  tbe  sounds  which  I  rq»eat,  they  will  al~ 
so  become  acquainted  with  the  ideas  in  onr  under- 
standing, and  have  them  in  a  manner  laid  benire  their 
view.  So  that  we  here  clearly  perceive  how  a  man 
may  communicate  his  sentiments,  knowledge,  and  dis- 
coveries to  others,  if  tbe  language  in  which  he  con- 
veraea  be  extensive  enough  to  mark  all  tbe  ideas  and 
transactions  of  bia  mind.  '  But  as  this  is  notalways 
the  caae,  and  men  are  often  obliged  to  invent  terms 
of  their  own  to  expa«ss  new  views  and  cooceptions 
of  things ;  it  may  be  asked,  how  in  these  circum- 
atanee*  we  can  become  acquainted  with  tbe  thoughts 
of  another,  when  he  makes  nse  of  words,  to  which 
we  have  never  annexed  any  ideas,  and  that  of  course 
can  raise  no  perceptions  in  our  minds  ^  In  order  to  un- 
veil this  myatery,  and  give  some  little  insight  into  the 
foundation,  growth,  ana  improvement  of  language,  the 
fallowing  observatiima  will  he  found  of  considerable  mo- 

III.  First,  That  no  word  can  be  to  any  man  thesfai/e 
sign  of  an  idea,  till  that  idea  comes  to  have  a  real  ex-  ideu  can- 
istence  in  bis  mind.     For  names,  being  only  so  ^  in-'">*'^5°'- 
telligible  as  they  denote  known  internal  conceptioos }  ^^-|?* 
where  they  have   none  such   to    answer  them,   there  |»wg^ 
they  are   plainly  sounds   without  signification,    and'  of  or  k  do- 
course  convey  no  instructi<Hi  or'  knowledge.     But  no  ■"iptioa. 
sooner  are  the  ideas  to  which  tbey  beloagi  raised  in  the 
understanding,  than,  finding  it  easy  to  consttit  them 

with  the  estaiblisbed  names,  we  can  join  in  any  ag»e- 

jBDolL  of  this  kind  made  by  others,  and  thoreby  enjoy  the 

B-l    ■  ^benefit 
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beiM&t  of  ibeir  ^■covcvKa.  'i'fae  fimt  tlnag  Aorefw  t« 
Pttcyifta.  j^  CQMMWued  in,  how  tbwe  mIbu  fa»j  be  iomveyed  ia- 
to  tbc  miiid  }  dwt  being  tfaene,  m  nwy  leun  to  «m- 
HECt  tbem  with  tbttr  apptoprnted  ■ounib,  md  u  be. 
oome  capable  of  nndentsnding  otben  when  th«j  nake 
lise  of  tbeae  somids  in  laying  open  and  oMnvimicatiMg 
their  thougliti.  Nov,  to  comprehend  this  distinctly, 
it  nil)  be  nec«Gnry  to  attend  to  the  diviaion  of  our 
ideaa  into  simple  and  complex,  (see  Mstafbtsics). 
And  first,  as  I'or  oor  simple  ideas ;  (bey  can  find  no 
admisaion  into  the  mind,  but  by  tbe  tiro  original 
foontaina  af  knowledge,  aen'iatioB  and  reflectiMi.  If 
ibereEare  any  of  theee  bave  m  yet  no  being  in  tbe  un- 
dcibtanding,  it  ia  iropoaaible  by  nordB  or  a  deacription 
to  excite  tbtfli  there.  A  man  nho  bad  never  felt  tke 
sensiUiiHi  of  Juat,  could  not  be  brought  to  conprebend 
that  sensation  by  any  thing  we  might  aay  t«  explain 
k.  If  vt  would  really  produce  tbe  idea  in  him,  it 
Must  be  by  applying  the  proper  object  to  liis  aenaes, 
and  bringing  bun  within  tbe  iofluence  of  a  bot  body. 
When  (hia  is  d«K,  and  experience  baH  taught  faim 
the  pNveption  ta  which  men  have  anneKBd  tlw  natoe 
ieal,  it  then  bcooaaea  t*  him  tbe  oign  «f  that  idea, 
and  be  thnic«fartb  underatanda  the  ineaDlng  ef  tbe 
tenn,  whtcb,  before,  all  tkt  warda  in  ibisworid  wiaild 
not  ba*«  been  aufficjent  to  convey  into  his  mind.  Tbe 
caie  ia  the  sune  in  respect  of  light  and  ctdouaa.  A  man 
bam  blind,  and  tbercby  deprived  of  tbe  oi^  <m»- 
veyance  for  tbe  idead  of  this  claNi,  can  never  be  brought 
to  understand  the  names  b^  whi^  they  are  e^iprciised. 
Tbe  reaaiM)  in  plain  :  tbey  ttaod  for  idcM  that  have  no 
•xistence  in  his  mind  ;  and  as  the  organ  •f>pBopriated 
to  their  recejdiaa  ia  waating,  all  other  cantrivancee 
are  v^in,  nor  can  tlwy  by  aoiy  faroe  or  deaoriptiaa  be 
raised  in  liia  imagination.  Bnt  it  ia  ^nite  otherwiic 
in  our  complex  natioiB.  For  tbeae  being,  no  more 
than  certain  comhtnationa  of  aimple  ideas,  pot  toge- 
ther in  variooa  foima ;  if  the  original  ideas  out  of  which 
tbe  collections  are  made  have  already  gnl  adnussion 
into  tke  undorataodiug,  nod  tbe  namea  Herriaig  to  cx- 
preaa.  them  ace  known  ;  it  will  be  easy,  by  enumerating 
tbe  scTOnl  ideas  concerned  in  tbe  Mnposilicm,  and 
writing  the  order  and  manner  ia  which  ib«y  are  unit- 
«d,  to  niae  any  coffiplei  concoptmn  in  the  mind,  l^us 
the  idea  answering  to  the  word  rmsiotu  may  be  rvadily 
caccitcd  in  tiie  imagination  of  another  who  b"  never 
aeen  the  appeamnce  itself^  bv  barely  deecribing  the 
fignfe,  largeseM,  position,  and  order  of  Colinuo ;  if  we 
Mnpoae  tbeae  asveral  umplo  ideas,  with  their  aaiaee, 
(officiently  known  to  him. 
Tba  nanwi  IV.  And  thia  leads  to  a  second  observation  upon  this 
e{  oomplei  subject,    namely.    That  words  standing    far  complex 

«f  uDple  "™pl*  '^'^  "*  "*•'  >  '^"■"  8in»pbs  ideas  being  secondary 
iicufot.  ^roejatiaaa,  which  have  no  otlrat  eatraoce  into  the 
mind  tban  by  acnsation  or  ndlection,  can  only  be  got 
fay  ezperieace,  fran  tbe  several  ohjccta  of  aaturo,  pro- 
per to  predaco  thoM  pesceptiona  in  ua.  Words  iodrcd 
may  very  well  leroc  to  renind  us  of  tbcm,  if  thvy  bave 
already  found  admiKaion  into  the  undcvatanding,  and 
their  conooxian  with  tfie  eatabbiifaed  names  w  known  ; 
but  the;  can.  aavei  give  them  tb«rorigiaal  being  and 
txintence  there.  And  hence  it  is,  that  wben  any  one 
-uk«  tbe  meaning  of  a  word  denoting  aaimple  idea, 
we  prelCBd  not  to  cxplsHi  it  to  him  by  a  debnition, 
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well  kooning  that  to  be  impawiUe  i  bvl,  fluf^odog 
bin  ntrendj  acquainted  with  tbt  idea,  and  Hily  ignn- 
rant  of  the  namo  by  wUoh  it  is  called,  we  oitker  meuT '"' '  *~"' 
tion  it  ta  him  by  some  odice  name  wilii  wbacb  we  pae- 
•ome  be  knows  Us  conanzion,  ta  appeal  to  tbe  cdijoct 
«Aere  the  idea  itself  ia  fbuaid.  Tbua,  were  m»  mm 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  work  tv^'le,  wc  Khouid  tell 
him  it  atood  for  the  aame  idea  as  alivt  in  Latin,  or 
Monc  in  French}  oi,  if  we  thought  him  a  stranger  to 
these  languages,  we  might  appeal  to  an  object  produ- 
cing tbe  idea,  by  saying  it  denoted  tbe  colour  we  ob- 
serve in  JMtw  or  m^k.  But  tbis  is  by  no  rooana  a  de- 
finition of  tbe  word,  escitjng  a  now  idea  in  his  nndcr- 
standing  ;  but  men'ly  4  contrivance  to  remind  him  of  a 
known  idea,  and  leach  bim  its  ccenwuon  with  the  efta- 
biiahed  name.  For  if  the  ideaa  aUcr  which  he  io^ircs 
have  never  yet  been  raised  in  his  mind;  rs  supfteae 
one  wIm  had  seen  no  ether  eidoure  than  &/arJt  auii  tikite, 
ahonld  ask  tbo  meaning  of  the  won!  soatrUt  i  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  it  vodd  bo  no  more  powible  to  make 
faira  oosapseltead  it  by  words,  or  a  definitMn,  than  l« 
fntroduce  the  saaK  peraaptian  into  tbe  tmagioatiw  of 
a  man  bora  blind.  Tbe  only  method  in  thM  vase  ,i«, 
toppcscnt  some  object,  by  looking  at  which  the  ^req»- 
tion  itself  may  bo  eKoited;  and  thoahQ  wilMtam  bMk 
tbo  name  and  tbe  idea  together.  5 

V.  fiat  how  wHuaa  it.to  paaatbnt  men  ngroo  intlieK'p«icB(* 
naoM  of  their  simple  ideas,  aaeinft  they  naniwl  v^w  "^ '*?^ 
tbeperccptionsinaseaMtbeF'snHads.nwniafee  baewn^'^^f 
tbeoe  perccptiona  ^  ngrda  to  otbei*  ?     Tbe  «fiHit  is  agKcaieBt 
praducod  1^  expcneacc  ani  obaervMioii.     Tbaa  JMA-inthe 
i«g,  for  iaatanoe,  that  tbe  naain  of  ktat  is  anaoxed  to  ^''j^*'' 
that  aeasation  i^ach  men  feel  when.tbny  appsoacb  (he  ^^ 
£i«,  I.  make  it  atoo  ihre  sign  of  (ha  sonsatisB  cjxited  in 
mo  by  avch  an  apprmtcb,  nor  have  any  4«abt .  bat  it 
denotes  tbe  sanie  pcrcrption  in  my  mind  aa  in  thetrs. 
For  we  are  naturally  led  to  imagiiir,  that  the  same  ol^ 
jects  operate  alike  upon  tbe  ergaps  of  (be  butnasn  bo- 
dy, and  produee  an  uniformity  of  sensations.     No  man 
fanoifis,  that  tbe  idea  BaJscd  in.  h>ni  by  the  taste-  of  sn- 
gar,  and  wbioh  ho  ealb  caMvlaMs,  diMra  fron  that  -ex- . 
eked  in  another  by  the  likoneana;  or  iho*  vemn- 
wood,  to  wbaae  lelM  he  haa  given  (be  epithet  hitter, 
pndoccs  in  another  the  seanalMa  which  he  denotes  by. 
the  word  naett.     Preanaaang  ihcnfosc  npoa  (hia  con- 
formity of  perceptions,  when  thoy  arise  frou  the  eamo 
objects,  we  easily  agree  a*  to  the  nataea  af  our  simple 
ideaa  :  and  if  at  aay  timo,  by  a  aaaoe  narvow  acnitiay 
into  things,  new  adeaa  of  thia  olasa  coMe  ia  onr.  wny, 
which  we  choose  (oaxpcaa  by  tecma  of  our  awn  inven- 
tion  ;  tbcne  namca  axe  explained,   not   by   a  defaiiioa, 
but  by  referring  to  tbe  at^ectawbeaiGe  the  ideaa- tbem- 
selvea  nsy  be  obtained.  e 

VL  lleing   in  this  manner  fiunidied  with  liwpk The  con- 
ideaa,  and  the  oaoaeo  by  wikicii  ibsy  are  expressed  -,  (he  '''''^^  "^ 
meaning  of  tetma  that  ttaad  for  loom^x  ideaa  is  ea-  u„i^de- 
sily  got,  becaoae  tbe    ideas    thcmselveo  answering   tofiuitioB(,a 
these  teims  may   be  coureya^  into  tbe  mind  by  dtA-niiecoBUi- 
nitioas.       Fnr  our  complex  mutiaaa  -  are  only  certain  Tiaceia 
combination  of  mmple  ideaa.     ^Vhen  iheivfoia  those ''^'^> 
are  enomecated,  aad   Ibc  wanner  in  which  they  are 
united  inta  one  oooeeftiMi  explained,   nothing   more 
ia  waati^  to  raim  that  noneeptioB  in   the  mderataiid- 
ing}  and  tboathe  lonn  denoting  it  comes  of  cmirte  to 
be  uoderttood.    Aai  btro  it  is  vortk  while  to  Mflect 
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or  H  little  uppa  tb«  WM<  coptrivaiice  at  nature,  in  thus 
Pcrccptiao.  fumuliiiig  as  vitli  (tit  very  vptcet  m^aiis  of  comrau- 
' '  •  ■  '■'  nicaUng  09T  tbougliU-  For  were  it  not  so  ordered, 
(lut  we  could  thus  convey  our  complex  id^aa  from 
oQB  to  Another  fay  deiinitioos,  it  would  in  rnariT  casea 
he  inpauible  ta  dmIco  .then  kpown  »t  nlL  This  is 
fppar^nt  in  tboK  ideu  wfaich  «re  (he  proper  work  of 
the  mind.  For  as  Uie;  exist  only  in  the  understand- 
iagf.vid  have  no  real  objects  in  nature  in  iwnformity 
to  which  they  are  fraoKd ;  if  we  c«uld  not  njake  ihem 
known  by  dcscriptioc,  they  must  lie  for  ever,  hid  with- 
in Biu  own. breasts,  ^nd  be  confioed  to  the  narraw 
a{:quaiitt«)C^  of  a  Bin^e  raiai.  All  the  fine  scenes 
that  ariae  from  time  to  time  in  the  poet's  fi^ncy,  and 
by  Ua  lively  painting  giye  sucfa  colertaiqinent  to  his 
readeis,  were  he  destitute  of  thi»  faculty  of  laying 
them  open  to  the  view  of  others  by  worJs  and  de- 
scription, could  mH  extend  their  inBqencc  beyond  his 
own  inuguution,  or  give  joy  to  nny  but  tlio  priginal 
investor. 
..a  rf  \'il.  ThetK  i*  (bis  farther  »dvaptage  in  the  ability 

gnat  aTail  we  cniny  of  conimupicating  our  complex  notions  by 
tomidt  the  ^^itmqi  J  that  as  these  make  t^  fxr  the  largest  clatw 
noitof  "^ ""  i4ea»,  ^ud most  freqoeutly  occur  in  the  projtress 
hMiriedgck  *H^  iroprDVement  pf  kupwledgei  so  they  arp  by  there 
nieans  inipMrteJ  witli  the  greatest  readiness,  than 
wbicb  Qotning  would  tend  more  tp  (b^  inerciV^  ivi"l 
spreading  of  science:  for  a  dpQniMQD  i?  sqon  pufuscd; 
and  if  tae  ten^s  of  It  fire  well  understopd^he  iilea 
itself  .fiq^s  M  4)wy  a4oiii>siftn  iiito  the  mind-  Wbcreifs, 
in  siipple  MFCCptipBs,  where  we  nre  referred  to  the 
objecta  i^ti44(^g  (hem,  if  tlie^e  ci^npotbe  cpmc  »(■  as 
ia  ■tvpetimea  the  .case,  M)c  flwnps  by  which  tiiey  are 
expressed  rami  remain  empty  souqds.  3uf  new.  iiteas 
of  this  class  occurring  very  rarely  in  the  scieQces,  they 
■eldiNn  create  aoy  great  ohsMVcXiop-  It  is  otherwise 
with  pur  complex  i^atioi]^ ;  fur  every  step  we  take 
leading  us  iota  pf  W  combinatioiis  uqd  vipws  pf  things, 
it  becomes  nefcssary  to  explain  these  to  uthars,  before 
tbty  can  be  nvwle.  acquj^nted  with  onr  discoveries ; 
and  as  the  manner  of  de^pitipps ,  is  ea^yirequirii^  ug 
aivjVTAtus  bttt  tli)M^,of'Wor4st  which  are  always  re»<ly, 
and  at  liaml;  bence  we  can  with  l"ss  difEculty  re- 
move such  obstacles  as  mis'!'  "rise  &oni  terms  of  our 
own  indention,  wh«a  they  are  ma^e  to.^nd  fpr  new 
complex  ideas  aijggeatetl  ^ta  the  nind  by  some  present 
tTAip  of  tbinki^.  And  (bus  »t  last  we  ate  let  jp^o 
tb«  jvyatecy  bipted  at  jn  the  bcgiqi^ing  pf  this  clj^pief, 
vix.  bow  we  may  become  acigHainCed  with  tbe  thoughts 
of  a^olbur,  when  )»  makes  iwe  of.  wpr^  to  which  we 
have  oa  yet  jpiDtei|  po  ideff-  Th^  answer  is  obvioua 
I'wm  whit  has  b^ep  already  ^jiid.  If  thi;  terms  de(iMe 
simple  pMceptiops,  be-  inu«  refer  us  to  these  qbjecW  of 
nature  whence  the  pemeptiaps  Uiemselves  are  te  be 
obtained ;  but,  if  they  stand  fn*'  cpfwlex  idc^s,  ^hcir 
Wwisgowy  be  tMvUiffedJty  a.  4ffiiuti(i^ 

C^Ar.  JI.  OJB^witiaa.- 

thGnitioB  !•  A  DEFINITION  t>  iht  ttnfMing  oj tome  concfptim 
tfrfiped.  of  (At  mwf,  ataitunag  fo  lie  u«m/af:  tepfv  mvie  use  oJ 
03  tie  tyf^  0|f*f.  No)f«a, in  axhihitipg any idealo an». 
tber,  it  is  necessary  that  the  description  be  such  as  may 
«xciui  tbat.pfi^sise  id6tt>>it  bisswdj  iieace  it  is  plpin 
*«.iifift^li«t8,prpj^r!3r^pil^In([,,^c  Brt«biy;arj,  but 
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confined  to  tba  repruenting  of  certain   d^termiaxte        or 
settled  notions,  suck  namely  as  are  annexed  by  the  Ptri.eption.- 
speaker  or  writer  to  the  words  he  uses.     As  never-        • 
thetess  it  is  univenally  allowed  that  the  signification  of 
words  is  perfec^y  volpolary,  and  not  the  effect  of  any 
natural  and  necessary  connection  between  tfaerq   and 
the  ideas  for  which  they  stand  }  some   may  perhaps 
wonder  why  debnitions   are    not  so  too.      In  f>rder 
therefore  to  unia.vel  this  difficulty,  and  show  distinctly 
what  ii  and  what  is  not  arbitrary  In  speech,  wfe  most 
careblly  distinguish   between  the  connection  of  onr 
words  and  ideas,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  ideas  tbem- 
selves.  s 

II.  First,  as  to  the  conoexion  of  oor  words  and  Ideas;  Tbe  coa- 
this,  it  is  plain,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  institutipn.  When,  ""'w  ^ 
for  iostance,  we  hnve  in  our  minds  the  Idea  of  any  ^^^  .^ 
particular  species  of  metals,  the  calling  it  by  the  nameideM,apet- 
gotd.  is  an  effect  of  tbe  voluntary  choice  of  men  Speak- fEctljtvor. 
lug  tbe  same  lanfruage,  and  not  of  any  peculiar  aptnegs ''""•fJ  *- 
in  that  sound  to  exprcsB  that  jdea.  Other  natimia  we  ^J^^'  - 
And  make  use  of  dinereot  sounds,  and  with  the   same 

elEeet.     Thii<i   aurum  denotes   that  idea  in  Latin,  and 
or  in   French  J   and  even   tbe  word  goJd  itself  would 
have  aa  well  acrved   to  express  the  idea  pf  that  metal  , 
which  we  call  m'lvei;  bad  cu^m  in  the  beginnuig  csta-    ' 
bliahed  it.  ,0 

III.  But  altlfODgh  wc  are  thus  entirely  at  liberty  inTbede. 
cepnecting  any  idea  with  any  Bound,  yet  it  is  quite  •'"P*"'"  "* 
c,ll„r.,i..lD  «i,roMi.g  Ae  ide;-  ihem.el.,,.    for  tvCTJ  SSd^ 
idea  having  a  precise  appearance  of  its  own,  by  which  cd  to  the 

it  in  distiaguisbed  from  every  ul her  idea;  it   is   mani-npreiaita- 
fetit,  that   m  lading  it  open   to  others,  we  must  study ''"n  of  that.. 
Bucb  a  desciiption  as  shaJl  exhibit  that  peculiar  ,ap- ^^^^JJP" 
peaTiioce.      'When   we  have   formed  to   oujselvcs   thei^^  iJay 
idea  of  a  figure   hnnnded  by.fo^r  equal   sides,  jpinedaniiMipr 
together  at  right  angles,  we  are  at  liberty  to  express  giMad  •- 
that  idea  by  any  soupd,  and  call  it  either  a  tqvare  or  a 
trhngh.     But  whichever  of  these   names  we   use,  so" 
long  as  tbe  idea   is  the  same,  tbe  description  by  whi^h 
we  would  sigDi(y  it  to  another  must  he  so  too.     IiCt  it 
be  called   square  or  triatig/i:,  it  is  atill  a  figure  having 
four  equal   aides,  ant!  all  its  angles  right  ones,      Hence 
we  clearly  aee  what  Is  and  what  is  not  arbitrary,  in  the 
use  of  words.     The  eaUhlisbing  any  sound  as  the  mark 
of  some  determinate  idta  in  tbe  mind,  is  the  effect  of 
free  chplce,  and  a  voluntary  combination  apiong  qien  : 
t^nd   fis  different  nalioos   make  use  of  di&ient  sounds 
fo   denote   the  s^me  ideas,  hence  proceed  dl  that.vs,.- 
j-Iety  of  languages   which  we  meet  with  in  the  world, 
^ut  when   a   connexion   between   oni  ideas  and  word* 
Is  pnce  settled,  the  unfetdinj;  of  the  idea  answering  to 
^ny  woi-d,  which  pruperiy-  constitutes  a  definition,  is 
by  110  mcjiiw  an  arbitrary  thing  :  for  here  we  areboQnd  ■ 
tp  exhibit  that  precise  craiceptioa  which  either  tbe  Dae 
of  language,   or  our  own  particular  choLte,  hath  an- 
npxcd  lo  the  term  we  use.  n  , 

JV,  And  thus  it  appears,  that  definitions,  considered  Cawti  of 
as  descriptiona  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  steady  and  in-''^ *«««'-. 
vai:ia'jl''i  being  hounded    (o  Jhe  representation  of  these ^n^n^" 
precise  ideas.     But  then,  lo  the   application  of  defini- pcpiaxcd 
tiqns  tq  particular  namea,  we  are  altogether  left  lo  ourlh*  tbraiT  . 
own   free   choice.     Because  as   the  conuceting  of  at^"^^'**'* 
•den  :^i.lh  nnj  soupd  Is  a  jperfectly  arhltraryinstitu-"""*" 
tiop,  t.^e  npplying  the  description  of  that  Idea  to  that 
spvwd  piuft  be  so  too.     Vfhen  therefore  logicians  trK 
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or  us  that  tiM  definition  of  the  name  Is  arbitrary,  they 
Percc^ian.  mem  no  more  than  this }  that  aa  dlRerent  ideas  may 
^  -fee  connected  with  any  term,  accordbg  to  tlie  good 
pleasure  of  him  that  uhs  it;  in  like  maoner  may  dif- 
ferent descriptions  be  applied  to  the  term,  Buitable  to 
the  ideas  so  conoected.  But  this  coonexion  being 
settled,  and  the  terra  considered  as  the  sign  of  Eome 
fixed  idea  in  the  undentanding,  we  are  no  longer  left 
to  arbitrary  explications,  but  must  study  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  corresponds  with  that  precise  idea.  Now  this 
alone,  according  to  what  has  been  before  laid  down, 
ought  to  be  accoaated  a  definition.  What  seems  to 
have  occasioned  no  small  confusion  in  this  matter  is, 
that  many  explanations  of  words,  where  no  idea  is 
unfolded,  but  merely  the  connexion  between  some 
word  and  idea  asserted,  have  yet  beea  dignified  with 
the  name  of  definitions.  Thus,  when  we  say  Ibat 
a  clock  M  aa  inttrument  iy  u>hieh  tet  tneamrr  time  ; 
B  by  some  called  a  definition ;  and  yet  it  is  plain 
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Comdex,  it  is  obvious  to  reutaric,  that  deflniiions  can-       of 
not  have  place,  hut  where  we  make  use  of  terms  stand- P'rcrptio*. 
ing  for  Buch  complex  idcafl.    But  onr  complex  ideas  be- '  '—v  -* 
ing,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  more  than  iliSierent  com- 
binations of  simple  ideas  ;  we  then  know  and  compre- 
hend them  perfectly,  when  we  know  the  several  simple 
ideas  of  which  the^  consist,  and  can  so  pnt  them  toge- 
ther in  our  minds  as  may  be  necetMary  towards   the 
framing  of  that   pt'culilr   connexion  which  gives  every 
idea  its  distinct  and  proper  appearance.  j. 

Vll.  Two  things  are  therefore  required  in  every  Two  tUagB 
definition  :  first.  That  all  the  original  ideas,  out  of  tcqniRd  in 
which  the  complex  one  is  fanned,  be  distinctly  enw-"^'''^'^ 
merated  ;  and,  secondly.  That  the  order  and  """'i""^'"^''' 
of  combining  them  into  one  conceplioa  be  dearly  ex- jdeu  ud 
plained.  Where  a  definition  has  these  reqaisites,  no- upliuiiib* 
thing  la  wanting  to  its  pErfection  ;  because  everyone"'"?"*'"' 
who  reads  It  ana  nnderslands  the  terms,  seeing  at  '    "  ""^ 

what   ideas  be  is   to  join  tAgetber,  and  also   i 


that  ne  are   beforehand  supposed   to   have  an   idea  of     manner,   can  at  pleasure   form  In   his  own   mind    the 


this  instrament,  and  only  taught  that  the  word  clock 
serves  in  common  language  to  denote  that  Idea.     By 
this  role  all   explications  of  words  in  onr  diction.irics 
will  be  definitions,  nay,  the  names  of  eves  simple   ideas 
may  be  thus  defined.     While,  we  may  say.  Is  the  co- 
lour we  observe  in  snow  or  milk }  Aeat  tbe  sensation 
Eroduced  by  approaching  the  fire 
le  other  instances.     " 
like  kind,  are  by  no  means  definitions,  exciting 
ideas  in  tbe  understanding,  but  merely  contrivances  to 
remind  us  of  known  Ideas,  and  teach  their  connexion 
IS        with  the  established  Oames. 
S^*Jj*         V,  But   now  in  definitions  properly  so  called,  we 
cbmUc  o(  ^"^  consider  the  term  we  use,  as  the  sign  of  some  in- 
tlut  luBd  ofward  conception,  either  annexed  to  it  by  custom,  or 
ducriptino  oar  own  free  choice  :  and  then  the  business  of  the  de- 
"  finltlon  is  to  unfold  and  explicate  that  Idea.     As  there- 
fore the  whole  art  lies  iu  giving  just  and  true  copies 
of  our  ideas  ;   a  definition  Is  then  said  to  be  made  per- 
fect, when  "it  seivcs  distinctly  to  excite  the   idea  de- 
scribed  In  the  mind  of  another,  even  supposing  him 
before  wholly   unacquainted  with  it.     This  point  set- 
tled, let   us   next   Inquire  what  those  ideas   are  which 
arc  capable  of  being  thus  unfolded  ?  and  in  the  first 
place  it  is  evident,  that  all  our  simple  Ideas  are  neces- 
sarily excluded.     We  have  seen  already  that  expe- 
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iplcx  conception  answering  to  the  term  defined. 
Let  us,  Tor  instance,  suppose  the  word  squarr  1o  stand 
for  tbat  idea  by  which  we  represent  to  ourselves  a 
figure  whose  sides  subtend  quadrants  of  a  circumscribed 
circle.  The  parts  of  this  idea  are  the  sides  bounding 
the  figure.     These  must  be  four  in  number,  and  all 

Eroduced  by  approaching  the  fire  \  and  so  in  innumera-     equal  among  themselves,  because  they  are  each  to  snb- 
le  other  instances.     But  these,  and  all  others  of  the     tend  a  fourtli  part  of  the  same  circle.     But,  besides 
these  component  parts,  we  mutt  also  take  notice  of 
the  manner  oF  putting  tbem  together,  if  we  would  ex- 
hibit the  precise   idea  for  which  the  word  tquare  here 
stands.     For  four  equal  right  lines,  anyhow  joined, 
will  not  subtend  quadrants  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 
A  fignre  with  this  property  must  have  its  sides  stand- 
ing also  at  right  angles.     Taking  in  therefore  this  last 
consideration  respecting  the  manner  of  combining  the 
parts,  the  Idea  is   fully  described,   and  the   definition  , 

thereby  rendered  complete.     For  a  figure  botmded  by 
four  equal  sides,  joined  together  at   right   angles,  has 
tbe  property  required  }  and  is  moreover  the  only  right- 
lined  figure  to  which  that  property  belongs.  i^ 

Vm.  It  will  now  be  obvious  to  every  one,  in  what  How  we 
manner  we  ought  to  proceed.  In  order  to  arrive  at  just '"'"I"*' 
and  adequate  definitions.     First,  We  are  to  takean"„Jf^ 
exact  view  of  the  Idea  to  be  described,  trace  it  to  its  u^  adc- 
original  principles,  and  mark  the  several  simple  per-qoatedei- 
jience  alone  Is  to  be  consulted  here,  insomuch  that  if     ceptions  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  it.     Second- a'^'™*- 
either  tbe  objects  whence  they  are  derived  come  not     W,  We  are  to  consider  the  particular  manner  In  which 
"'  ......        iticat  elementary  ideas  are  combined,  in  order  to  the 

fonnlng  of  tbat  precise  conception  for  which  tbo  term 
we  make  use  of  stands.  When  this  Is  done,  and  the 
idea  wholly  uni«vcl)ed,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  fairly  transcribe  the  appeiirance  It  makes  to  oar 
own  minds.  Such  a  description,  by  distinctly  exhibit- 
ing tbe  order  and  number  of  our  primitive  conceptions,' 
cannot  fail  to  excite  at  the  same  time  in  tbe  mind  of 
^  .._...__       every  one  that  reads  It,  tbe  complex  Idea  resulting  fmn 

are  linked  one  to  another.    Now  these  combinations  of     them  ;  and  thereibre  attains  tbe  true  and  proper  end  of 
simple  notices  constitute  what  we  call  our  complex  no-     a  defijaition. 
tions,  whence  it  is  evident,  that  complex  ideas,  and  those 

aioDc,  admit  of  that  kind  of  description  which  goes  by     Chap.  IIL  0/ lie  Compotition  and  Rnohttwtu  ^  our 
the  name  of  a  definition.  Jdnu,  and  the  Bales  o/*  Definitiim  thenee  arutng. 

VI,  Oefinitions,  then,  are  pictures  or  representa- 
tions of  our  ideas ;  and  as  these  representatimis  are         I.  ThX  mie  laid  down  in  the  fisrcgoing  chapter  is 
then   only   possible   when  the    ideas    themselves    are     gcoeml,  extending  to  all  possible  esses ;  and  it  Indeed 


IT  way,  or  tke  avenues  ^ipcunted  by  nature  for 
.tbeir  reception  are  wanting,  no  description  is  sufficient 
to  convey  them  into  the  mind.  But  where  the  un- 
derstanding Is  already  supplied  with  these  original  and 
primitive  conceptions,  as  they  may  be  united  together 
m  an  infinity  of  dintrent  forms  ;  so  may  all  their  seve- 
ral combinations  be  distinctly  laid  open,  by  enumera- 
ting the  simple  ideas  concerned  in  tbe  various  collec- 
tions, and  tracing  the  order  and  manner  in  which  they 
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Of        thftt  to  wfaich  alone  ire  can  Lave  rcoutm,  vrbere  aay 
pcicepiiiM.  doubt  or  difficulty  aritet.    It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
''      •       '  that  we  should  piactiM  it  id  every  parlicuUr  inataDct:. 
In  cwn-      Many  of  our  ideas  are  exticmely  complioUed,  ioso- 
pgnnjing    much  that  to  eawBermte  all  ibe  sim^  perceptioos  out 
Dur  idcu,    of  irhioli  tbey  are  formed,  vroold  be  a  very  trouble- 
ne  proceed  ^,Q„  and  tedious  work.       For    this  reason    logicians 
.'""l^^^iiaTe  established  certain  campendious  rules  of  defining, 
HT^graoa-  ^  „[,;g|,    Jt  ,nay  not  be   amiiw  here  to  give  some  ac- 
count.     But  fa  order  to  the  belter  unoenUnding  of 
what  follows,  it  will   be   necessary  to  obatrve,    that 
there  is  a  ceitain  gradation  in  the  composition  of  our 
ideas.     Tlie  mind  of  man  is  very  limited  in  its  views, 
and  cannot  take  in  a  great  number  of  objects  at  once. 
'We  are  therefsK  bia  to  proceed  by  steps,  and  make 
our  first  1  advances  sabacrvient  to  those  which  follow. 
Tbns,   in  forming  our  complex  Dotioos,   we   begin  at 
first  with   but  a  few  simple  ideas,  sncb  as  we  can  ma- 
nage  with  ease,  and  unite  them  together  into  one  con- 
ception.     When  we    are    jrovided   with    a   sufficient 
stock,   of  theaCf  and  Jiave    by  habit  and   use  rendered 
them  fanuliar  ta  our  miodsr  they  become  the  oompo- 
Bent  parts  of  other  ideas  still  man  complicated,  and 
form  what  we  may  call  a  second   order  of  compound 
notions.     This  process,  as  is  evident,  may  be  continued 
to  any  degree  of  composittan  we  please,  mounting  from 
one  stage  to  another,  and  enhuging  the  nambcx  of  com- 
"^        bination*. 

M^lrthLi      '^'  ^"^  "*'*  '"  *  ""*'*  "^  *^''  ^"'^'  v''°'<^''  *■>'>'<' 
cliui  belt    acquaint  himself  perfectly  with   the  last  and  highest 
cooipre-       order  of  ideas,   finds   it  ainch  the  most  expedient  me- 
lunded.       thod   to  proceed   gradually   throo^   all>  the    intenn»- 
irten  we     ^t,  gtepe.     For,  were  he  ta  take  any  very  compoMid 
endiully    *^^'    '"  pieces,    and,    wlthnut  regard  to  the  several 
throD^-h  mII  classes  of  simjrie  perceptions  that  have  already  been 
the  (CTGral  formed  into  distinct  combinations,  break  it  at  once  in* 
ocdcit.        tQ  Its  original  principles,  the  number  woold  be  so  great 
as  perfectly  to  oonfoond   the  imagiQation,  and  over- 
come  the    utniost   reach    and    capacity  of  the   mind. 
When  we  see  a  prod^ous  multitude  of  men  jumbled 
together  in  crowdn,  without  order  or  any  regular  posi- 
tion, we  find  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  number.      But  if  they  are  farmed  into 
separate  battalions,  and  so  stationed  as  to  fall  within 
the  leisure  survey  of  the  eye ',  by  viewing  them  succes- 
sively aad  in  order,  we  come  to  an  easy  and  certain  dc- 
termioation.     .It  ia  the  same  in  onr  complex  ideas. 
When  the  original  perceptioas,  out  of  wbiob  tliey  are 
iiamed,  are  very  namerous,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
take  a  view  of  them  in  loose  and  scattered  bodies ;  we 
must  form  them  into  distinct  classes,  and  unite  these 
classes  in  a  just  and  orderly  nianoer,  before  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  aompound  notices  re- 
17         suiting  from  them, 
^^'^tifid      ^^''  '^'^  gr*<lual  progress  of  the  mind  to  its  cem- 
l^'r^   pound  notions,  through  a  variety  of  intermediate  steps, 
witbonr      pls'nly  points  out  the  manner  of  conducting  the  dfefi- 
■dcM,  uid    nitions  by  which   these   nations  are  conveyed  into  the 
5*"™"    minds  of  others.     For  as  the  series  begins  with  aimpla 
MegredB-  ^^   ^^y  onmbinations,  and  advances   through  a  suc- 
cession of  diHeieat  orders,  rising  one  above  anoth&'.in 
the  degree  of  cumposition,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  a  train 
of :  definitions  expiessing  these  ideas,   ■   like  gradation 
is  to   be  observed.      Thus  the  complex  idea*  of  the 
lasest  order  can  no  otherwise  be  described  thaa  by 
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cnnmerattng  the  sin^lis  idead  out  of  which  tbey  are  or 
made,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  their  union.  But  P****?*""- 
then  in  the  second,  or  any  other  succeeding  order,  as  • 
they  arc  formed  out  of  those  gradnal  combinations,  and 
constitute  the  inferior  classes^  it  is  not  necessary,  in  de- 
scribing them,  to  mention  one  by  one  all  the  simple 
ideas  of  which  they  ctmsist.  Tbey  may  be  mote  distinct- 
ly and  briefly  unfolded,  by  eiwnieratin^  the  cMupnuod 
ideas  of  a  lower  order,  &-om  whose  union  they  result, 
and  which  are  all  supposed  to  be  already  known  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  definitions.  Here  then  it  is  that 
the  logical  method  of  defining  takes  place ;  which,  that 
it  may  be  the  better  understood,  we  shall  explain  some- 
what more  particularly  the  several  steps  and  gradations 
oftbe  mind  in  comptHiuding  its  ideas,  and  thence  de- 
duce that  peculiar  form  of  a  definition  which  logicians 
have  thought  fit  to  establisb.  iS 

IV,  All  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  several  ob-The  iKpi 
jects  of  nature  that  surronad  us,  represent  distinct  in-  J?  "^fj 
dividuals,       lliese  individuals,   when   compared  lnS^_,cecdi 
ther,  are  found  in  certain  particnhus  to  resemble  each  a,,,,  pi,^;. 
other.    Hence,  by  collecting  the  resembling  particulars  cnlar  to  g«- 
into  one  conception,   we  form  the  ooUw  of  a  jp«ir*.»eraiideak- 
And  here  let  it  be  observed,   that  thb  last  idea  is  Uaa 
complicated  than  that  by  which  we  repRsent   an^  of 
the  particular  objects  cmtained  under  it.     For  the  idea 
of  the  species  excludes  the  peculiarities  of  the  several 
individaala,.  and  retains  only  such  properties   as  are 
commoo  to  them  all.      Again,   By  comparing  several 
species  Uwether,  and  observing  their  resemblucc,  we 
form  the  idea  of  a  gemu;   where,  in  the  same  manner 
as   before,   the   composition   is   lessened,   because   we 
leave  out  what  is  peculiar  to  the  several  species  com- 
pared, and  retain  only  the  particulars  wherein   they 
agree.      It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  mind  proceeding 
thus  from  one  step  to  another,   and  advancing  through 
its  several  classes  or  general  notions,  until  at  last  it 
comes  to  the  highest  genus  of  all,  denoted  by  the  word 
heing,  where  the  bare  idea  of  existence  is  only  con- 
cerned. ,p 

V.  In  this  procedure  we  see  the  mindJumvellinssTbe con- 
complex  idea,  and  tracing  it  in  the  ascending  scale,  ^i^pftlic 
from  greater  or  less  degrees  of  composition,  until  it™""'' . 
terminates  in  one  simple  perception.    If  now  we  take^Tj^l^ 
the  series  the  contrary-way,  and,  be^inmng  with  the  ideu.  ai  h 
last  or    highest   genus,    carry  our   view  downwards,  aJvanccs 
through    all  tbe   inferior  genera  aod-specics,  quits  UjJ^'^nT 
the  individuals,  we  shall  thereby  arrive- at  »  distinct  ^^  ^^ 
apprehension  of  the  cwidoct  of  the  undentanding  inoTperccp; 
compounding  its  ideas.     For,  in  the  several  classes  of  tion. 
•nr   perceptions, .  the   highest  in   the   scale   ia  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  but  a  few  simple  ideas,  such  as 
the  mind  can  take  in  and  sorvey  with  ease.     This  first 
general  notion,   when  branched  out' into  the  different 
subdivwions   contained  -  under  it,  has  In  every  .one  of 
them  something  peculiar,    by    which   they    are    distin- 
guished   among   themselves ;   insomuch   that,    in   de- 
scending  from  the  genus    to-  tbe  species,    we  always 
supoiadd    some  new  idea,    and  thereby  increase   the 
degree  of  composition.     Thus  the  idea  denoted,  by  the 
mti^figure  i*af  a  verygcnoral    nature,   and   compo- 
sed  of    but  few  simple    perceptions,    as    implying    no 
more  than    space  everywhere  botudcd.      But  if  we 
descend  farther,  and  .consider  the  boundaries  of  this 
sf^ce,  at  thatthey  may  b«  eitlicr  lines  or  suifitce,  we 
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or       hll  into  the  seventi  ipecies  nf  fignrc.     For  v^ere  tlifl  h«n  tba  species  oi   solid  fi|iiies.      TUs  snp«kM«l        or 

■  ffp*!"";  apace  IB  bounded  by  one  or  more  surfaces,  «re  pve  it  tbs  idM  is  c^Ud  tfae  Jp«ejfic  diffrrenet,  nvt  Mi))r  u  it  ame«  PtwtpUws. 

'  " '    oaiae  «f  a  WtW  JigBn  ,■  but  tvliere  Uie  boulidaries  »n  to  divide  the  species   ftom   the  genns,   but   becawsc,  *^*V^" 

^^        lioes,  it  Iscnlleit  t, plain  jipm  (a)  beiag  diflbnftt  in  ail  tin  Mveral  •uUiMnMta,  te  tbete- 

llMldwof     VI.  In  tbw  vleirar  tlrings  it  i»  evideU,  that  the  b^dso  diatinguieh  tiie  sfCeice  mm  &«■■  uwdler.     Ank 

the  ipeciei  Species  is  farmed   by  sDper«ddbg  a  new  idea  to  the  as  it.  is  lUMtnse  that  eenorptioit,   which,   by   being 

^"""^^     genus.     Here,  tor  instance,  the  genos  Is  ciraanNcrib-  joined  to  ^  geaenl   idea,  ounpietM  the  >iUitioD  of 

^^^      ed  Bpi^.     If  now  to  this  we  sn^eiadd  the  idea  of  a  the  species  :  hence  it  is  {dain,  that  the  Benw  and  sya* 

gp^H^  ^.circumseription  by  lines,  we  fratne  the  notion  of  that  cific  diffierenee  are  to  be  eonstdered  as  Ute  pn^r  aAd 

ferencc  to   species  of  figures  which  are  «UleiI  fiai*  ;  but  if  wa  constitaedt  patti  af  the  species.     If  m  trace  the  pro- 

-tliogeiu*.  conceive   the  cireumMriptMii  to  be   by  surbcec,  we  giess  of  the  mind  still  farther,  and  obs«rva  it  advaaeing 

thraag^ 

(a)  This  accMiDt  of  tlie  coB^ositiaa  and  resulMion  of  ear  ideas  is  agreeaUc  to  the  caamoB  daelfiiie  of  !•- 
gieians  on  the  subject.  Into  the  truth  of  the  deetrinc  itself  We  shaU  inquire  afterwards  tmder  the  artidc 
Af  ETAFHTSics  :  but  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  may  be  pmper  to  oboH^e  het«,  that  tfangh  every  writer  of  tagic 
has  treated  lai^ly  o^gtiUrvl  and  ^ertfic  idea*,  there  is  in  ntality  nothing  gtfierat  in  the  matte*  but  the  ttmu  tf 
hmgBOgt.  When  we  ntter,  fi)r  instaaee,  the  word  trwnglt,  that  gtmral  ttnk  does  not,  as  haa  beaa  sAen  saii^ 
-siig^M  to  the  mitid  the  gmerai  idea  of  a  triaagie,  whkh  is  neither  ehlique  nor  raotangk,  neitfan  t^OaUnd  nor 
Mttkmmt  &c.  fer  mcA  a  triangle^  as  it  cannot  ecwt  in  nature,  oaanat  ha  tomxiotd  b  mAu.  Ib  like  matmei^  lh« 
•ffflMfvtietiK  ^trtveitea  act  excite  a  general  idea  of  virtue,  which  is  neitfasr  prtuktKettmt  tmt^fnmK*,  attJirliiuJir, 
■lior/ualice,  n«r  rAtfnJTts.  8cc.  for  that  whidi  is  dbfrart  finn  ail  theie  is  aot  -viHue.  What  then  is  tka  inyeR  af 
Bueh  ggM!tm  ttrna?  The  anawer  is  obvious  :  tbev  denote  cbmet  oj  obje€t§  ;  and  are  never  ased  withaal  aoiM 
Word  of  Kmitatioa,  hvt  whan  Waaething  bat  M  aepndence  upon  tfaa  porfietdar  quaUtiet^  which  diatiagniih 
the  isdivldaalB  fi-am«aafa  other,  is  afiirmedar  dened  of  the  whole  chse.  Thns  wc  n^  affiiia,  thu  tiie  tkra 
MglfjofaptlnnfHaiig&m*ttfiialtotm>rMtmtgkt:  and  this  piopartian  is  deawaMraUy  tn«,«a»of  atriaagla^ 
Which  u  JKitber  obiifue  nar  reetai^ie,  neitDer  efuHattnd  nor  xtUenon,  for  such  a  triangle  never  was  i  iiBissiwl  j 
.Init  of  idl  theie  triangles  equally,  as  the  truth  at  the  propasition  and  tlie  pwyess  af  lbs  dnDBostiWtiMi  haa  aa 
d^pettdeMv  span  the  ptc»iiatittei  which  distingmtk  theae  trianglas  fro*i  one  anather.     AgaiD,  Whe«  we  ukj 

that  a  tMH  of  virtue  wHI  be  raaardtdbg  Ot<^  we  do  not  mean  by  the  mad  Mi  fiii  aj;i fiifiu  aaliim  pen 

of  each  of  the  emnplex  and  nan  pivtiemar  ideas  of  prudetKe,JortAtuk,jw*tiee,  ito.  and  at  the  saaw  time  d^- 
firent  from  them  aH  ;  but  wa  affirm,  that  the  nan  wbe  piwtises  as;  ar  otf  «f  tbcSe  viitnes,  according  ai  he  has 
optortatiity,  mil  be  rewarded  by  Gad. 

IV  faisury  of  our  ideas  is  shortly  thus  i-^Tbat  act  of  the  mind,  if  it  iliay  be  called  an  art,  wkieh  makea 
1(ttottn  ata  eHternal  abject,  is  terrndd  pzsception.  That  aot  of  the  mind  which  m^ea  known  an  intenml  ob- 
ject, is  termed  cokwiousxess.  Objects  oooe  perceived  mav  be  recalled  to  the  mind  by  the  pawn  «f  m»- 
motyi  and  when  they  are  bo  recalled,  we  bava  a  perception  of  them  in  all  respects  siattar  to  the  erigiaal  p»- 
cqitioo,  only  lets  distinet ;  we  fancy  eurtelvet  in  the  tame  plate,  aad  the  t^eet  ptn»ioed  attended  by  the  aoMr 
nrcumitancei.  This  indistinct  ictxndary  perception  of  MS  oli^t  is  termed  aa  idxa  \  and  ttaevefora  the  precise 
aM  MKitrale  definition  of  an  idea,  m  can  trad  istinc  lion  to  an  ordinal  peretptioit,  is  "  that  ptrrc^Aiw  «{  a  teal  ob- 
ject-Which  is  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory."  Nowall  oar  oryW  pai vtpHtm  bdbgvf  ^at<- 
NevUi'  oijevts,  it  is  obvioDS  that  oar  ideas,  which  are  Dnl^  those  percepeians  veaalled,  must  be  ot  paftieiUar  ob- 
jects likemte,  and  that  no  man  can  have  an  idia  of  a  thmg  of  which  the  real  etitleiKe  is  contradiotory  *nd  im- 
passible. But  the  getteral  and  tpeetfie  idea*  of  logicians,  are  ideas  af  tutkiiig  whieh  exiet,  or  vhich  earn  pSMst^ 
eiitt.  They  are  aci;iiired,  wc  are  told,  bf  abstractioti,  in  tbe  fellsiking  manner.  Among  a  turaiber  of  indivi- 
duals 4e  ^rcelve  certain  qoalities  the  same  in  all,  whilst  ia  eaofa^  individual  there  arc  other  qualities  wbicli 
Dave  AOtblHg  similar  to  ^m  in  any  other  individoat :  now  the  mind,  it  Is  said,  has  a  pawer  af  abatraotiog 
the  partieukif  ifuaiilie*  ofmrA  indtvidoid  from  (Awe  which  are  eomman  to  the  whoie,  and  of  these  last  forming  a 
genrtai  idea  df  the  Whole  class.  Thus  all  men  have  nearly  the  tamefwut ;  and  they  have  each  tome  natate  anfl 
#omf  m/wri  though  there  are  not  perhaps  two  individoals  who  have  ;>rMw^^(A#  same  rtnhirv  and  the  MtMeeoibwr. 
Now,  say  the  advocaten  for  general  ideas,  if  we  <tiefroc(  what  is  pectdi&r  to  each  itktividnaf,  and  retain  what  is 
eorhfium  to  the  VtMe  raee,  we  have  the  general  idea  signified  by  ttw  Wwd  asafl.  That  is,  if  we  coaceive  a  being 
ih  human  shape,  which  is  oiitatare  and  adour,  bnt  neither  tall  nor  *Aort,  neither  white  nor  htaclt,  Mr  red  not 
hrowti,  itor  aitf  other  colour'  vthich  vie  ever  taw,  we  have  the  general  hm  of  hutnmitity,  aad  aaderMand  tho  ntean- 
ibg  of  the  word  man  !  Siii*ely  no  person  who  is  not  the  slave  vf  prejudioe  will  pretend  Aat  he  «an  traate  saah  an 
idea  as  thi^-^Ae  idea  of  an  ohJKt  wbieh  oaanot  possibly  exist  in  nature. 

By  thiri  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  we  cannot  frame  ideas  of  snoh  ehjects  as  bava  no  rtat  eaistcnce ;  for  h 
is  ad  easy  te  imagine  a  ifinn  with  ten  head*  as  with  dm,  baeause  there  is  noUiing  oontradictar)'  between  ten  badt 
fmivne  body.  But^^^urO,  which  is  said  tobespaoe  bounded  nnViWrigr /me*  «iDr«w^itrfCr'ua  j  Mbwr,  which  is  nei- 
ther red  nor  white,  nor  blue  nOr  black,  fitc. ;  and  amhal,  wMch  is  ncilbw  man,  Aeoaf,  Unl,  nor  inteet ;  are  ial- 
pOMible  in  batore,  and  innmceivable  in  idea.  There  it,  however,  ui>  hanti  in  still  lataaning  the  phase  geacnl/ 
idea,  ptnnded  he  wbo  uses  it  takes  care  to  tet  it  be  knowb,  that  by  these  vnria  he  means  not  Buy  lAitraei  ahd 
eonlradieMn/  idea,  hot  merely  a  dtut  of  real  objectt,  Tbe  phrase  may  at  times  pi«rent  mu^  eireunilocntjon ', 
for  whirh  reason  we  have  retained  the  use  af  It  ia  the  text- 
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or      througb  the  iitfcrlor  (peeies,  ire  sbiill  6nd  its  mannei 
FerrtfAitn.  of  proceeding  to  be  alirays  the  skoie.    For  every  lower 
"     *  specie*  is  formed  by  (uperadding  some  new  ide>  to  the 
■peciei  next  above  it ;  msomucb  that  in  this  deiiGeDil- 
-tag  scale  of  our  perceptions,   the  undentaoiling  paffles 
through    different  orders   of  cwnplts   notions,   which 
become  more  aad   more  complicated  at  every  step  it 
takes.    Let  us  resume  here,  for  instance,  the  species  of 
plain  figures.    They  imply  no  more  than  opaae  bounded 
by  4iaes.   But  if  we  take  id  an  additional  consideration 
of  the  natuie  of  these  lines,  as  vbether  they  are  rigAt 
or  canxt,   we  fall  into  the  subdivisions  of  plain  .figure^ 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  recliUnear,  eurvHintar, 
21        and  mtxtilinear. 
And  ia  all        VII.    And   here   we   are    to   observe,    that  though 
the  iaicrior  plain  JigureB,  when  considered  as  one  of  thoee  branches 
■pociei  bj    t|„t  (;o„„  under  the  notion*  of  figure  in  general,  take 
"^  tbe      ^^  name  of  a.  species}  yet  compared  with  the  classes 
ipccifiudit- of  curvilinear,  rectilinear,  and  mixtilinear,  into  which 
rerence  to   they  themselves  may  be  divided,  they  really  beconM 
^he  nnnrt »  genus,   of  which   tlie   before-iaentioaed   sabdivistDns 
'""'*'         constitute  the  several  species.     Theee  species,  in  the 
same  maaner  as  In  the  case  ef  plane  and  solid  figures, 
consist  of  the  genus  and  specific  differeuce  as  their 
constituent  parts.     For  in  the  curvilinear  kind,  the 
curvity  of  the  lines  bounding  the  figure  makes  what  is 
oUled  the  tpecific  diffhtnct ;  tn  which  if  we  join  the 
gentli,  which  here  is  a  plain  figure  or  space  circum- 
scribed  bj  lines,  we. have  all  that  is  necessary  towards 
completing  the   notion  of  this  specjesi     ^Ve  are  only 
to  take  notice,  that  this   last  subdivision,  having  two 
genera  above  it,  viz,  plain  figure,  and  figure  in  gene 
ral ;  the  genus  joined  with  the  specific  diBferencc,  in 
order  to  constitute  the   species  ef  curvilincars,  is  that 
which  4ies  nearest   te   tlie  said  specleSi     It  is  the  no- 
tion of  plain  figure,  and  not  of  figure-in  geneml,  that, 
joined  with  the  idea  of  curvity,  makes  up  the  complex 
conception   ef  curve-lined  &gures>      For  in  this  de- 
scending scale  of  our   ideas,   figure   in  general,  plain 
figures,  curve-lined  figures,  the  two  first  are  ootuider- 
ed  as  genera  in  respect  of  the  third }  and  the  second 
in   ordur,  or  that  which  stands  next  ta  the  third,  ia 
called  the  nearett  gtnua.     But  now  as  it  is  this  second 
idea,  which,  Joined  with  the  notion  of  currity,  forms 
the  species  of  curve-lined  figures  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the 
third  or  last  idea  in  the  series  is  made  up  of  the  near- 
est genus  and  specific  difference.     This  rule  holds  in- 
vuriably,  however  fiu'  the  series  is  continned  }  because, 
in  a  train  of  ideas  that  succeeding  one  another,  all 
that  precede  the  last  are  (Mnisideted  as  so  many  genera 
in  respeot  of  that  last;   Mid   the   last  itself  is  always 
formed  by  superadding  the  specific  dificrence  to  the 
genus  next  it. 
'Fbc  U»  of     VUI,  Here  then  we  have  an  universal  description, 
uny  JD^ri-  Applicable  to  all  our  ideas  of  whatever  kind,  from  the 
dual  ccm-   highest  genus  to  the  lowest  species.     For,  taking  tkem 
I™|^  *>''      in  order  downwards  from  the   said  geiieral  idea,  &ef 
J     j°"^  everywhere  consist  of  the  getutt  pnxmum  and  dif- 
numcrio     ftrttUta  spectfica,  as  logicians  love  to  express  tbem- 
aiTennce.  selves.     But  when  we  come   to   the   lowest  species  of 
all,  comprehend ing  under  it  only  individuals,  4he  su- 
peradded idea,  by  which  these  individuals  are  distin* 
guished  one  from  another,  am  longer  lakes  the  name 
of  the  specific  difference.     Fw  itan  it  serves  not  to 
denote  distinct  species,  but  merely  *  Variety  of  indivi- 
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duals,  each  of  which,  bavia|  a  particular  existence  of       Of 
its  own,  is  therefore  namencally  different  from  every  Perccptiort. 
other  of  the  same  kind.     And  hence  it  is,  that  in  this  ''"  •  ' 
last  case,  logicians  choose  to  call  the  sbperadded  idea 
by  die   nmie   of  the   numerical  dij" 


'cat  difference 
is  made  np  of 


insomuch 


the  n 
genus  aad  specific  diffeieoce,  so  the  idea  of  an  indivi- 
dual consists  of  the  lowest  species  and  numeric  differ- 
ence. Thus  the  circle  is  a  species  of  curve-lined  fi- 
gures, and  what  we  call  the  hwert  tpccies,  as  comprc- 
bending  under  it  only  individuals.  Circles  in  parti- 
cular are  distinguished  from  one  wiotber  by  the  length 
and  position  of  their  diameters.  The  length  therefore 
and  .position  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  form  what  logi- 
cians call  the  namerieai  diffcrtnee;  becanse,  these  being 
given,  the  circle  Itself  may  be  described,  and  an  indi- 
vidual thereby  constituted.  ,^ 

IX.  Hius  the  mind,  in  componnding  its  ideas,   bs>  Definitions 
gins,  we  see,  with  the  most  general  notions,  which,  *°  (oHow 
coaiisting  nf  but  a  few  simph:  notices,  ar^  easily  com<  "^^ 
bined  and    Wonght    together    into    one    conception.  „j  p,(, 
'Dience  it  proceetb  to  the  species  oon^irebeiided  under  thrmgh  lEie 
thia  general  idea)  and  these  are  formed  by  joining 'aa>5  >sc- 
togetber  the  genus  and  specific  difierence.     And  as  it™'?"" ^' 
often  happens,  that  these  species  may  be  still  farther  ,^^  ^^g,. 
subdivided,  and  run  on  in  a  long  series  of  eontinued  poand 
gradations,    producing  various    osders  of   compound  ideal, 
perceptions-,  bd  all  these  several  orders  are  regularly 

and  successively  formed  by  annexing  in  every  step  the 
specific  difference  to  the  nearest  genns.  When  bjr 
this  method  of  procedure  we  are  came  to  the  lowest  or- 
der of  sill,  by  joining  the  species  and  numeric  diSer- 
eikce,  we  frame  the  ideas  of  individuals.  And  here 
the  eeries  necessarily  terminates,  becaose  it  is  impos- 
sible any  fiutber  to  bound  or  limit  our  conceptions. 
This  view  of  the  composition  of'  cmr  ideas,  represent- 
ing their  constituent  parts  in  every  step  of  the  pro- 
ercteion,  naturally  points  out  the  true  and  genuine 
form  of  a  definition.  For  as  definitions  are  no  more 
than  descriptions  of  the  ideas  fur  which  the  terms  de- 
fined stand:  and  «s  ideas  are  then  described,  when 
we  enumerate  distinctly  and  in  onler  the  parts  of 
which  thej  consist  ;  it  is  plain,  that  by  making  our 
dc£nitiotis  follow  one  another  according  to  the  natural 
train  of  our  conceptions,  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  rules,  and  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  tbej  de- 
scribe. 14 

X.  A*  therefore  the  first  tvder  of  oor  compound  The  form 
notions,   or  the   ideas  that  constitute  the  highest  fi*'JiOTtadl 
nera  in  the  different  scales  of  perception,  are  fenned  by  (j,^  nriou 
uniting  together  a  certain  number  of  simfJe  notices ;  ocdcn  of 
so  the  terms  eiqrecsing  these  genera  are  defined  ^coietptioB. 
emimerating  the  timpU  noticet  «o  eom^'ned.  And  as  the 
species  comprehended  under  any  genos,  or  the  •com- 
plex ideas  of  the  second  order,  arise  from  superadding 

the  specific  difference  to  the  said  ^eral  idea}  so  the 
definition  of  the  names  of  the  species  is  absolved,  in  a 
detail  of  the  ideas  of  the  specific  difference,  connected 
with  the  term  of  the  genus.  For  the  genus  having 
hern  before  defined,  the  term  fay  which  it  ia  expres- 
sed stands  for  a  known  idea,  and  may  therefore  be 
introduced  into  all  subsequent  definitions,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  names  of  simple  perceptions.  It  will 
now  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  definitions  of  all 
the  succeeding  orders  of  compound  notions  will  every- 
where 
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«tbere  consist  of  the  tenn  of  tlw  nuicst  genu*,  joined 
Jadcnent.  with  an  eDumeraUon  of  the  ideas  that  censtltute  the 
'       *      '' specific  difference;   and  that  the  definitioB  of  indivl- 

duals  unites  the  name  of  the  lovest  species  with  the 

terms  by  which  wc  express  the  idea*  of  the  nuawric 

difference. 


XI,  Here  then  «re  jiave  the  Inie  and  pwpgr  hm 
of  «  da&nitiwi,  in  all  the  Tarious  erden  el'  eoaeeptio*. 
Tbis  is  that  method  of  dehniog  itbich  is  conmoidf 
tailed  hgicol,  and  which  we  see  is  perfect  in  its  kind, 
inasnuch  a*  it  pnseotii  a  fuU  aad  ade^Hale  dncripliott 
of  the  idea  for  which  the  teem  deSned  standi. 


PART  II.  OF  JUDGMENT. 
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Chap.  I.  Oftht  Gmuads  ofHumtH  Jmlgmenl, 
TH£  miod  being  funuabed  with  idcM,  iu  aext  step 
in  the  wajr  to  knowledse  is,  the  compmng  these  ideas 
together,  in  order  t«  judge  of  their  agivcweut  or  dia- 
agreement.  In  this  jnmt  view  of  our  ideaa,  if  the  Te> 
lation  ie  such  as  to  be  immediately  discoverable  by  tbe 
bare  iospectiea  of  the  mind,  the  judgsenta  theace  oh> 
taiaed  are  called  intuitive,  from  a  word  that  denote*  to 
look  at;  for  in  this  case,  a  mere  attention  to  the  idea* 
compared  mffioee  to  let  ns  see  how  far  they  are  coik 
nected  or  disjointed.  Thus,  tAat  <Ar  J/^iole  u  gremter 
than  any  ^  iU  Parti,  is  an  intuitive  judgment ;  no- 
diing  more  being  repaired  to  coaviiicc  us  of  its  truth, 
than  an  attention  to  the  ideas  of  wkaie  and  part.  A*d 
this  too  is  the  reason  why  we  cdl  the  not  of  tbe  mind 
forming  these  judgments  iHtuitien  ;  as  it  is  indeed  no 
more  than  an  innnedinte  perception  of  tbe  agreement 
or  disamement  of  any  two  ideas. 

II.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  our  knew- 
lei^  of  this  kind  respects  only  onr  ideas,  and  tbe  re- 
lations  between  them )  and  therefore  can  serve  only 
as  a  fonadation  to  such  reasoaings  as  are  employed  in 
investignting  those  relations.  Now  it  so  happens,  that 
many  of  our  ju^ments  are  coaversant  about  fscts,  and 
the  real  existence  of  thing*  which  cannot  be  Irsced 
by  the  bare  contemplation  of  our  idea*.  It  dees 
not  follow,  becaose  I  have  the  idea  of  a  circle  in  my 
mind,  that  therefore  a  figore  answning  to  that  idut 
has  a  reai  ekistence  in  nature.  I  can  (orta  to  myself 
tbe  notion  of  a  centaue  or  golden  raoontain,  bnt  nevcir 
imagine  on  that  account  diat  either  of  them  exist*. 
What  then  are  the  gronnib  of  our  judgeaent  in  rela- 
tion to  facta  ?  ejiptrititcc  and  tetUmany.  By  experience 
we  are  in&rmed  of  the  existence  of  the  several  ob- 
jects which  surround  us,  and  opente  upon  our  senses. 
Testimony  is  of  a  wider  extent,  and  reaches  not  on- 
ly to  object*  beyond  the  preaent  qdterc  of  our  obser- 
vation, but  also  to  facts  and  transactiooa,  which  being 
now  past,  and  having  no  longer  any  existence,  could 
not  witboot  this  Gonveyanee  bare  fallen  nnder  our  cog* 

III.  Here  we  lisvc.  three  fooadatioNS  of  human 
judgment,  from  which  the  wbole  system  of  onr  know* 
ledge  may  with  case  and  advantage  be  derived.  First, 
Intnition,  which  rcapects  our  ioBaa  tbonwelves,  and 
tbeir  (elations  ;  and  is  the  foundatina  of  that  specie* 
of  reasoning  which  we  call  doHonttntttom.  For  what- 
ever is  deduced  from  o«r  intuitive  perceptions,  by  a 
dear  and  conoeoted  series  of  proofs,  ia  said  to  be 
demonslrated,  and  prednce*  ahsolnte  ccitalnly  in  the 
mind.  Hence  tbe  knowledge  obtained  in  thin  man- 
ner is  what  we  properly  tenn  scwnre  ;  because  in  every 
step  of  the  procedure  it  carries  its  own  cwLcoce  along 


with  it,  and  Icnvea  do  room  for  donbt  or  hcsitatioB. 
And  what  is  highly  worthy  of  ni^ce ;  as  tbe  truths 
of  this  class  express  tbe  relations  between  our  idea*, 
and  the  lane  iclations  auist  ever  and  invariably  subsist 
between  the  same  idea*,  oar  dedoctions  in  the  way  of 
•cieoce  cooBtitnte  what  we  call  rtemal,  necetiarf,  and 
tmmmtabU  tratht.  If  it  be  true  that  the  whole  is  eqaal 
to  all  its  port*,  it  osnst  be  so  onohangeably  ;  beeause 
tbe  relation  of  equslitv  being  attached  to  tbe  ideas 
themselves,  moat  ever  mtervene  where  the  saoM  ideas 
are  competed.  Of  this  natore  are  all  the  tiu^  of  na- 
tural religion,  morality,  and  matbenuitics,  and  in  ge- 
neral iriiatever  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  bare  view 
andconaidenUion  of  our  tdc«a.  ^^ 

IV.  TTie  (BCond  gronnd  of  hmnan  jodgnwnt  ioe»'*j^5*RL 
perietKf  f  from  iriiich  we  infer  the  cxisteaee  of  then*  p„„^  ^ 
objects  that  Borronnd  us,  and  fait  under  the  immediala  nor  know- 
notice  of  our  senses.  When  we  sen  tbe  sun,  or  cast  ledge  of 
our  eyes  towards  a  budding,  we  not  only  have  pM^™  t™""' 
ceptiens  of  these  objects  within  ouneVves,  bat  ascribc^j^^^^ 
to  them  a  real  existfnee  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  alsojiei. 
by  the  infoimation  of  the  senses  that  we  jodge  of  tho 
ouaiiiies  of  bodies  ;  as  when  we  say  that  ttvw  a  white, 
fire  hat,  or  iteel  hard.  For  aa  we  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  intenal  stmctuoK  and  constitution  rf 
the  bodie*  that  produce  these  lenaatiaB*  in  u*,  nay,  and 
an  unahlo  to  tnce  any  connexion  between  that  stroe* 
tore  and  tbe  lensatiou  tbemselvea,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  build  onr  judgments  altMetber  npon  •baervation, 
ascribing  to  bodies  snch  qualities  as  are  answerable  to 
the  peroeptiena  they  excite  in  na.  Not  that  we  ever 
suppoae  the  qualities  ti  bodies  to  be  thing*  of  the  same 
nature  with  onr  perception*  ;  for  there  la  nothing  in 
£k  siatilar  to  onr  senaatiaa  of  heat,  or  in  asword  simi- 
lar to  pain:  but  that  when  different  bodies  excite  in 
OUT  minds  similar  perception*,  we  necessarily  ascribe 
to  these  bodies  not  only  an  existence  independent  of 
us,  but  likewise  aimilar  qMdhiee,  of  which  it  is  tho 
natnie  to  produce  similar  peiccptions  in  tbe  human 
mind.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advutaf^  derived 
from  eipcrienoe  ;  for  to  that  too  we  are  indebted  fvt 
all  our  knowledge  regarding  tbe  co-existenoe  of  sen- 
sible quaiitie*  in  object*,  aad  the  ^Mrationa  of  bodie* 
one  upon  wMthcr.  Ivosy,  for  instance,  is  hard  and 
elastic :  this  we  know  by  experience,  and  indeed  by 
that  akme.  For,  beii^  altogether  strangen  to  tbe  tme 
nature  both  of  elasticity  and  bardne**,  we  camwt  by 
the  baie  contemplation  of  onr  ideas  determine  hew 
far  the  one  necessarily  implies  tbe  other,  <w  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  repugnance  between  ibem.  But 
when  we  observe  them  to  exi*t  both  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, we  are  then  assured  from  experienoe  tbiU  they 
are  not  incompatible  ;  and  wbea  we  also  find,  that  a 
etute  is  hard  and  not  elastic,  and  that  air  though  ela- 
stic 
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or      Etic  U  not  bard,  wo  iIm  caoda^  oppa  the  nine  ibun-  '  our  wseDl  rosts,  and  w1iei<c4«  jrt  afftti  wtwD  the  bigli-       or 

JndgoKSt  dsUon,  that   tlie   icLeu  are  not  neoeBsarily  ixmjmorii,  ertdBgree  of«vi^eDce  is  rrquired.  Jmll-nKnt. 

'  "»—    '  l)ut  may  exist  separately  in  difierent  objects.     In  like  Vli.  But  tliM«  are  many  fWcta  that  wtU  not  allew  — v 

nnmner,  with  TMawd  to  tbe  4>MU*tiwia  of  bodies  ase ;  of  an  appeal  to  tfae  SMiaes  ;   and  tn  tbis  case  testinHmy     ifff- 

upon  another,  it  19  evident,   that  our  knowledge  this  it  the  true  and  only  fotindAtioii  of  our  jsdgmeBls.     Allg'^  U^ 


IS  of  whatever  kind,  when  c 


e  of  the  nature  here  described ;  hecatMehidorical 


ivay  is  all  derived  from  obaervation.     A^ma  rtgia  dis- 
solves gold,  aa  has  been  fouiid  by  fiwjiient  trial,  aor>    dready  past,  i , 

is  there  any  other  way  of  arriviag  at  the  diaeovery.  Iwving  bow  no  longer  any  eiistente,  both  the  facts'""'*'*^ 
Naturalists  may  tell  os,  if  they  please,  that  the  parts  thentaelves,  and  tbe  ciroumBlancet  allepdiog  tbnn,  can 
of  aqua  rcgla  are  of  a  texture  apt  to  insinaale  between  be  known  only  from  tlie  relations  of  such  as  had  saS- 
thc  corpuscles  of  gold,  and  tbovby  loosen  and  shake  cient  opportuaities  of  arrit-ing  at  tbe  troth.  Teftimomf 
them  asunder.  If  tbia  is  a  tme  account  of  tbe  matter,  therefore  is  justly  accouuted  a  third  ground  of  human 
it  will  nottvithslanding  be  allowed,  that  our  conjecture  judgment ;  and  as  from  tbe  other  two  we  have  deduced 
in  regard  to  tbe  conformation  of  ihtrw:  bodie«  is  de-  wciefiti/icol  and  tmhirai  knowledge,  so  we  may  from  tkii 
daced  from  the  experiment,  and  not  tbe  experiment  derive  Aittorictil ;  \tj  whidi  we  mean,  not  merely  a 
from  the  conjectore.  It  was  not  from  any  previous  knowledge  of  tl>o  civil  transactions  of  states  and  king'- 
knovriedge  of  tfae  intimate  structure  of  ofira  rt;gw  and  doms,  but  of  all  bets  whatsoever,  where  testimony  is 
goid,  and  the  aptness  of  their  parts  to  act  or  to  be  act*  tbe  ultimate  foundation  of  our  belief, 
ed  upon,  tbat  wc  came  by  tbe  conclusion  above  men- 

tiov^d.      Tbe  internal  constitation   of   bodies  is  in  a     Chap.  II.    Of  AJIrmalive  and  Negative  Proposrtumr, 
mannn'  wholly  unknown  to  us  :    and  ooutd   ne   even  3a 

surmount  this  difGcnlty,  yet  as  tbe  separation  of  the  I.  Whil£  the  comparing  of  our  ideas  ia  considered  ^I^  •abiect 

parts  of  gold  implies  something  like  an  active  force  in      merely  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  assembling  them  toge-     ,  ^*^ 
tbe  nvnjfruum,  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  it     tber,  and  joining  or  disjoining  tbem  according  <o  thenropogtioa 
comes  to  be  possessed  of  this  activity,  tbe  effect  must      result  of  its  perceptions,  we  call  itj'a^mcnt ;  but  when  Ex^aincd. 
be  owned  to   be  altogether  beyond  oor  comprehension,      our  judgments  are  put  into  words,  tbey  then  bear  the 
fiat  ivhen  repeated  trials  hail  once  conBrmed  it,  in-     name  of  propon'tioru.     A  proposition  therefore  is  a.  sen- 
somuch  that  it  was  admitted  as  ao  established  trath     tence  expressing  some  jud^ent  of  tbe  mind,  whereby 

two  or  nMU«  ideas  are  affirmed  to  agree  or  disairree. 
Now,  aa  our  judgments  include  at  least  two  ideas,  one 
of  which  is  amrmed  or  dented  of  the  other,  so  ma&t  s 
pniposition  have  terms  answering  to  these  ideas.  The 
idea  of  which  we  affirm  or  deny,  and  of  course  the 
term  expressing  tbat  idea,  is  called  the  suh/evt  of  the 
proposition,  'fhe  idea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  also  the 
term  answering  it,  is  called  tbt  predicate.  Thus  in  the 
proposition,  God  is  omnipotent :  God  ia  the  subject,  it  be- 
ing af  bim  that  we  affirm  omnipotence  ;  and  otiimpofent 

a  the  idea  expressed  * 


1  natural  knowledge,  it  was  then  easy  for  men 
spin  oot  theories  of  ibeir  own  invention,  and  con- 
trive such  a  structure  of  p*rts,  both  for  gold  and  a^a 
rfgia,  as  would  best  serve  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
upon  the  prindples  of  tbat  system  of  jAilosopby  they 
bad  adapted. 

V.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  as 
intuition  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  call  tciaUifieai 
knowledge,  so  is  experience  of  natural.  For  this  last 
being  wholly  taken  up  with  objects  of  sense,  or  those 

bodies   that   constitute  tbe   natural   world  ;    and  their      ii  tbe  predicate,  becanse  wc 
pmperties,  as  &r  as  we  can  discover  tbem,  being  to  be     by  that  word  to  belong  to  God. 
traced  only  by  a  long  and  painful  series  of  observations  i  II.  But  as,   in  propositions,   ideas  are  either  joined ! 

it  is  apparent,  that,  in  order  to  iraproT«  this  branch  of  or  disjoined  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  terms  e\pres- 
knowledge,  we  mnst  betake  ourselves  to  the  method  of  sing  those  idea*,  unteas  we  nave  aho  some  words  to 
trial  and  experiment.  denote  their  agmmeot  or  disagreement.     Tbat  word 

VI.  But  though  experience  is  what  we  may  term  in  a  proposition,  wbicb  connects  two  ideas  together, 
tlie  immediate  foundation  of  natnrat  knowledge,  yet  is  called  tbe  cspwAi ;  and  if  a  negative  particle  be  an- 
witb  respect  to  particular  penons  its  influence  ia  very  nexed,  we  thereby  understand  that  the  ideas  are  dis- 
DUTOW  and  confined.      Tbe    bodies  tbat  surround  us     joined.      ¥he  mb^imtive  verb  is  commonly  mai 


of  lor  tbe  copula :  aa  in  tfae  above  mentioned  proposi- 
tion, God  i*  ommipotftit  i  where  m  represents  the  co- 
pota,  and  signifies  the  agreement  of  the  jdeas  of  God 
and  OHm^tence.  Bnt  if  we  mean  to  sepurate  two 
ideas ;  then,  besides  (he  substanttre  verb,  we  must  also 
use  lone  particle  of  negation,  to  express  this  repug- 
nance. The  proposition,  man  it  not  ptrftcl,  may  sene 
as  an  example  of  this  kind;  where  the  notion  of  per' 
of  atpia  regia  to  dissolve  gold,  though  perhaps  be  ne-  fectmi  being  removed  from  the  idea  of  man,  the  ne- 
ver lumsetf  made  the  expenaient.  In  these  therefore  gntive  particle  not  is  inserted  after  the  copula,  to  sig- 
and  such  like  cases  we  judge  of  the  facts  and  opera-  uify  the  disagreement  between  tbe  subject  and  pre^- 
tions   of  nature  npon  the  mere   ground  of  trstinMoy.      cafe.  31 

However,  as  we  can  always  have  recourse  lo  «xpe-  III.  E»«ry  proposition  necessarily  consists  of  these  ?™P<^ 

rience  where  any  doubt  or  scruple  arises,  this  is  justly  three  parts ;  but  then  it  is  not  alike  needful  tbat  they  J^"*  *°°'*' 
considered  as  the  true  Ibundation  of' natural  pbi)oso>  be  all  acTerally  expressed  in  words  ;  because  the  copula  n^ciMd  bv 
jjkij  3  being  indeed  the  ullisMte  suf^ort  npaa  which     ii  often  inclnttid  in  the  tens  of  the  predicate,  as  wbena  Bn^la 


are  numerous,  many  of  them  lie  at  a  great  distance, 
and  some  quite  beyond  our  reach.  Life  is  so  short, 
and  so  crowded  with  cares,  that  but  little  time  is  left 
for  any  single  man  to  employ  himself  in  mifbldiog  tbe 
mysteries  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
many  tilings  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  which  by 
this  means  becomes  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of 
OUT  knowledge  of  body.     No  man  doubts  of  the  power 
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Of       m  say,  hetiU;  wUct  impwta  tbenuiteu  heitnuing,     tenca,  to  forai  one  eomplei  iJea,or«IucljtliG  predic«tB        of 
Judgment  In  the  IiAtin   iMignftge,  k  aingle  nrord  haa  often  £e     bttoved  of  Gtd  a  AintiSj  ^inoei,  Jud^cnt 

'—'^r~^  force  of  a  whole  iieiitence.    Thus  ambulat  u  the  lame  »       ' 


a»  illeeat 


Chap.  III.  Of  VnivertiU  <md  Pirtkular  Prvpoa'liofUt, 


innumerable   Other  iostanceB;    by  whieh   it   appears,  ■*                                                    '                      ,, 
that  ne  ara  not  to  much  to  regard  the  number  «t  words  I,  The  next  coouderahlc  divinon  «f  propositions  is  Divukib  d 
in  A  sentence,  a«  the  idea*  they  represent,  and  the  man-  into  umvenai  aoH  partieuiar.    Our  ideas,  accetding  to  ftc^kib. 
ner  in  which  they  an  pat  together.     For  wherever  two  what  has  been  already  obserred  in  the  Firtt  Part,  are  ^™*  ™^ 
ideas  are  joined  or  disjoined  in  an  expression,  though  of  all  singular  aa  tbey  entar  die  miiid,  and  represent  in-^*l„^ 
but  a  single  word ;  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  subject,  dividual  objects.     But  at  by  abstraction  we  can  render  cohr. 
predicate,  and  copula,  and  of  oonsequenco  a  completa  them  nnkeraal,  so  as  to  comprehend  a  whole  class  of 
,,        proposition.  things,  and  sometime*  several  classes  at  once  ;  hence 
AffinnaiiTC      IV.  When  the  mind  joins  two  idea*,  we  call  it  an  the  term*  expressing  these  ideas  must  be  in  like  man- 
■Dda^a-   o^rwafi'iv  judgment ;  when  it  separates  thejo,  a  ne-  ner  un! venal.     If,  therefore,  we  suppose  any^neral 
tivc  propit-  gatiwi  and  as  any  two  ideas  compared  together  must  term  to  becooie  the  snbject  of  a  proposition,  it  it  evi- 
necessaril*  eirher  agree  or  not  agree,  it  is  evident  that  dent,   that  whatever  is  affirmed  of  the  abstract  idea 
all  our  judgments  iil  ander  these  two  divisions.    Hence  belonging  to  that  term,  nay  be  affirmed  of  all  the  in- 
likewise  the   propositions  expressing  these  judgment*  dividuals  to  wbicb  that  idea  extends.     Thus,  when  we 
are  all  either  affirmative  or  negative.     An  affirmative  say.   Men  are  tnorlal  i  we  consider  mortalilj,  not  as 
proposition  connects  the  predicate  with  the  subject,  at  confined  to  one  or  any  number  of  particular  men,  but 
a  jfonf  u  Afdtwj  a  negative  proposition  separates  them,  as  what  may  be  affirmed   without   rcBtriclion  of  tbe 
as  God  it  »ot  tie  aulhor  ofevU.     Affirmation  thefeibre  whole  species.     By  this  means  the  proposition  becomes 
19  tbe  same  as  joining  two  ideas  together;  and  this  is  as  general  as  tbe  idea  which  makes  the  subject  of  it  -^ 
done  by  means  of  the  cupola.     Negation,  on  the  con-  and  indeed  derives  its  universality  entirely  from  that 
tiary,   maika   the  repugnance  between  the  ideas  com-  idea,  being  more  or  lest  so  according  as  this  may  be  ' 
paied ;  id  which  case  a  negative  particle  must  be  call-  extended  to  more  or  fewer  iudividuals.     But  it  is  Air- 
ed in,  to  show  that  the  conoexioii  included  in  the  copu-  ther  to  be  observed  of  these  ^ueral   terms,   that  tbe^ 
3^        ta  does  not  take  place.  sometimes  enter  a  proposition  lu  tbrk  full  latitude,  as  in 
Wkcu  tbe       V.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  of  the  rule  commonly  the  example  given  above  ;  and  lonKtimes  appear  with 
"^"     laid  down  by  logicians.  That  in  all  negative  proposi-  a  mark  of  limitation.    In  this  last  case  we  are  gi«n  to 
^^^^     tions  the  negation  ought  to  affect  tbe  copula.     For  as  undenitand,  that  the  predicate  agrees  not  to  the  whole 
diquiQ         the  copula,  when  placed  by  itself,  between  the  subject  universal  idea,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it }  as  in  the  pro- 
idcaa           and  the  predicate,  manifestly  binds  tliem  together }  it  position,  Soau  men  are  wiie  :   For  here  wisdom  is  not 
is   evident,   that  in  order  to  render  a  proposition  ne-  affirmed  of  every  particular  man,  but  restiained  to  a 
galive,  tbe  particles  of  nBoation  must  enter  it  in  such  few  of  tlie  human  species  (b).                                                 .g 
a  manner  at  to  destroy  this  union.     In  a  word,  then  II.  Now  from  this  diuerent  appearance  of  tbe  ge-pnpou- 
only  are  two  ideas  disjoined  in  a  proposition,  when  the  neral   idea  that  eonslitutes   the  subject  of  any  judge- tioai  lat 
negative  particle  ma;  be  so  referred  to  the  copula,  as  ment,  arises  the  division  of  proposition*  into  mavenai'"^^        ' 
•                 to  break  ttie  affinnktion  included  in  it,  and  undo  that  and  particutar.  Aa  aniverei^l  proposition  is  that  "ha«-^,^^ji 
connexion   it   would  otherwise   establish.     When   we  in  the  subject  i*  some  general  term  taken  in  its  fiul  la-u,  witboet 
say,  for  insttnoe,  ^e  man  it  peHect ;  take  away  the  titude  \  insamuch  that  the  predicate  >wee*  to  all  the  a  mwk  at 
negation   and  the  cupula  of  itself  plainly  unites   the  individuals  comprehended   under   it,   if  it   denotes   a^e^trictit^ 
ideas  in  the  proposition.    But  at  this  is  the  very  reverse  poper  species ;    and  to  all  the  several  species,   and 
of  what  it  intended,  a  negative  mark  it  added,  to  show  their  individuals,  if  it  marks  an  idea  of  a  higher  order, 
that  this  onion  does  not  nere  take  place,     ^le  nega<  The  words  all,  rtm^f,  mo,  none,  &e.  are  the  proper 
tion,  therefore,  by  destroying  the  effect  of  tbe  cupola,  t^os  of  diis  oniversality  ;  >ud  aH  they  seldom  fail  to 
changes  the  very  nature  of  the  proposition,  inaorouch  accompany  general  truths,  so  they  are  the  moet  obvi- 
that,  instead  of  binding  two  ideas  together,  it  denotes  out  criterion  whereby  to  distiuguiab  them.    All  ant- 
their  separation.     On  the  contrary,  in  this  sentence,  mail  have  a  pouier  of  beginning  motion.     This  is  an 
The  man  who  departi  not  from  aa  upright  behaviour  it  universal  proposition  ;  as  we  know  from  the  word  all 
belovedofGod,  the  predicate  beloved  tfG«d  i»  evident-  prefixed  to  the  subject  animals,  which  denotes  that  it 
1y  affirmed  of  the  ai^ject  an  upright  man  ;  so  that,  not-  mutt  be  taken  in  its  full  extent.     Hence  the  power  of 
withstanding  the  negative  particle,  the  propoeilion-  is  beginning  motion  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  several 
still  affinnative.     Hie  reason  is  plain:  tbe  negation  species  of  animals.                                                                   yj 
here  affcctt  not  the  copola;  but,  making  properly  a  III.  A  particutar  proposition  has  in  like   manner  Propou- 
patt  of  Uie  mibiect,  serves,  with  other  terms  in  die  sen-  some  general  term  for  its  subject }  hut  with  a  mark  of '■""■F^^ 

'        limiutioD^^ 

jecta^ 

(«)  See  tbe  preceding  note,  where  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  term»  alone,  and  not  tbe  ideat,  are  in  •^••/J'^JJ^^^ 
general.     The  term  man  is  equally  ap^icable  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race ;  and  therefore,  what  is  of-  u^miott 

firmed  or  denied  of  men  in  general,  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  tbe  individnaht,  without  regard  to  their  discrinu- 
natiog  qualities.  Some  is  a  definitive  word  (see  Grammar),  which,  prefixed  to  tbe  word  man,  limits  tbe  aigni- 
fication  of  that  general  term  ;  and  therefore  wbat  is  affirmed  of  tome  mtn,  is  affirmed  only  of  part  of  the  race, 
but  that  part  itself  is  not  asceitained. 
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lumtation  Ml<]«d,  to  denolc,  that  tbe  predicate  BKreei 
t-  oo\j  to  some  of  the  iDdividuaU  comjtrehended  under  & 
speciM,  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  species  keloDging  to 
kBj  genoa,  mad  not  to  the  whole  UDlverBal  idea.  Tbua, 
Sam*  lionet  are  heavier  than  iron ;  Some  men  have  an 
itncommon  thart  of  frvdencc.  Iq  the  last  of  these  propo- 
altioiu,  the  subject  tonie  mtn  impliea  onlj  a  certain  Dum- 
ber of  individuals,  comprehended  under  a  single  speciea. 
In  the  former,  where  the  subject  is  a  genus  that  ex- 
tends to  a  great  variety  of  distinct  classes,- M>m«  «((uie« 
nwj  not  only  imply  any  number  of  particular  stones, 
Wt  also  several  whole  species  of  stonea,  inaunuch  as 
there  may  he  not  a  few  with  the  property  there  de- 
scribed. Hence  we  see,  that  a  proposition  does  not 
cease  to  be  particular  by  the  predicate's  agreeing  to  a 
«4iole  species,  unless  that  species,  singlv  and  distinct- 
ly conaidered,  makes  also  the  subject  at  which  we  af- 
arm  or  deny. 

IV.  There  is  atltl  one  species  of  propositions  that 
iisa  to  he  described,  and  which  the  more  deserves 
Mir  notice,  as  it  is  not  yet  agreed  among  logicians  to 
S^JJ?"  which  of  the  two  classes  mentioned  above  ihey  ought 
(KiticalitTi.  to  he  referred ;  namely,  titular  propositions,  or  those 
where  the  subjiH:!  is  an  individual.  Of  tliis  nature  are- 
the  following  :  Sir  Itaae  Newton  wot  the  int'cnlor  of 
Jiuxioiui  Thi*  book  contains  manif  us^U  intl?u.  W'hat 
occasions  some  difficulty  as  to  the  proper  ntnL  of  these 
prapositioos  is,  that,  the  subject  being  tahen  according 
to  the  whole  of  its  extension,  they  sornctjmea  have 
the  same  effect  in  reasoning  as  universala.  But  if  it 
be  constdiered  that  they  are  in  truth  the  most  limited 
kind  of  particular  propcnitions,  and  that  no  proposition 
can  with  any  propriety  be  called  univenal  but  where 
the  subject  is  some  universal  idea  ;  we  shall  not  he  long 
Id  determining  to  which  class  tbey  ougiit  to  be  refer. 
red.  When  we  say,  Som*  booki  contain  useful  trutht; 
the  proposition  is  particular,  because  the  general  term 
appears  with  a  mark  of  restriction.  If  therefore  we 
say,  Thit  book  eontmtu  aiefiil  truths;  it  is  evident  that 
the  proposition  must  be  still  ntore  particular,  aa  the  li- 
mitatioD  implied  in  the  word  (Au,  is  of  a  more  confined 
--  nature  than  in  the  fonner  case. 
TW  fear-  V.  We  sec,  therefore,  that  all  propositions  are  either 
W*  divi-  affirmative  or  nefcativei  nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  in 
''  both  cases  they  may  be  univertal  or  ^mticulan  Hence 
ariaes  that  celebrated  fqurfold  division  of  them  into 
umvertai  affirmative  and  um'vertai  negative,  partica- 
lar  affirmative  and  particu/ar  negalivr,  which  compre- 
facnds  indeed  all  their  varieties.  The  use  of  this 
method  of  distinguishing  them  will  appear  more  fully 
afterwards,  wbeo  we  come  to  treat  of  reasooiiig  and 
■yllogisBi. 

CHAr.  [V.  Of  Absolute  and  CondttKBoi  Pnyotitioiu. 

_ .  Tkk  objects  about  which  we  are  chie%  coover- 

•4  qaslitict  sant  in  this  world,  are  all  of  a  nature  liable  to  change. 
iaiD  eocD.  What  may  be  affirmed  of  them  at  one  time,  cannot 
'If'^^ "e- often  at  aaoUieri  and  it  makes  no  small  part  of  our 
knowledge  to  distiogutsh  riabtly  these  variations,  and 
trace  the  reasons  upon  which  tbey  depend.  For  it  is 
ohservable,  that  amidst  all  the  viclsaitudea  of  nature, 
tome  things  remain  constant  and  invariable ;  net  even 
are  the  changes,  to  which  we  see  others  liable,  effect- 
ed  but   in  GODse^nence  of  uniform  and  steady  laws, 
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which,  when  knAwn,  .are  auScient  to  direct  ui  in  oar       of 
judgments  ahont  tbun.      Hence  philosopfaera,   in  d»-  JadfBcnt. 
atinguishing  tlw  objects  of  our  perception  into  vaiioas ' '     *      ^ 
classes,  have   been   vei^  canfnl  to   note,  tliat  aooM 
properties  belong  essentially  to  ibe  gcnenl  idea,  m  aa 
not  to  be  separable  from  it  but  by  cwstrojing  its  ▼erji 
nature ;    while  others  are  only  accidental,  and  nay  be 
affirmed  or   denied   of  it  in  different  cimunstMKM. 
Thus  solidity,  a  yellow  colour,  and  mat  wei^it,  are 
considered  as  essential  qualitiea  of  gdd :   bat  w^thrt 
it  shall  exist  as  an  Hoifonn  conjoiaea  mass,  is  not  alik« 
necessary.     We  see  that  by  a  |voper  OMnstniiun   it 
may  .he  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  that  an  intense 
beat  will  bring  it  into  a  state  of  Alston.  ^( 

II.  From  this  diversity  in  the  scvenl  qnalitiea  ofHcnc*  a 
things  arises  a  considerable  dificrcnc«  as  to  the  man- e<^>*>^'- 
ner  of  oar  judging  about  tbem.  For  all  aocb  Vop*'-^,*!^^' 
ties  as  are  insepuvblc  from  objects  when  oensiderednanacroe 
as  belonging  to  any  genns  or  species,  are  affirmed  ab-jndgiiig. 
sojutely  and  witfaont  reserve  of  that  general  idea. 
Thus  we  say,  Gold  it  very  weighty  ;  A  etont  m  hardi 
AnimaU  have  a  power  of  self-moiion.  But  in  the  case 
of  mutual  or  accidental  qualities,  as  they  depend  up- 
on some  other  consideration  distinct  from  the  genend, 
idea  ;  that  also  must  be  taken  into  the  accocmt,  in  or- 
der to  form  an  accurate  judgment.  Should  we  alErm, 
for  instance,  of  some  stones,  that  they  an  very  sus- 
ceptible of  a  lolUng  motion ;  the  proposition,  while  it 
remains  in  this  general  form,  cannot  with  any  advan- 
tage be  introduced  into  onr  reasonings.  ,An  aptness 
to  receive  that  mode  of  motion  Sows  from  the  figure- 
of  the  stone ;  which,  as  it  may  vary  infinitely,  our. 
judgment  then  only  becomes  applicaUe  and  determi- 
nate, when  the  particular  figure,  of  which  volubility,  ia 
a  consequence,  is  also  taken  into  the  acconnt.  Let  us 
then  bring  in  this  odier  emsidentioa,  and  the  ftofo- 
sition  will  run  as  fallows:  SUtnei  i^a  tpherieaijorm are . 
eatih/pui  into  a  ro/Ung  motion.  Here  we  see  the  c«i- 
dition  upon  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed,  and  there- 
fore know  in  what  particular  cases  the  proposition  may 
he  applied. 

IIL  This  considesation  of  propositions  respecting  the  wbuh 
manner  in  which  the  predicate  ia  affirmed  of  tb»  nb-ipTe*  ne 
ject  gives  rise  to  the  divisionof  thcm-intooisMW*  andtf  the  dirik. 
eoniiitional.     AbtoUOt  propositions  are  those  v^ioreinll^i^Ff^' 
we  affirm  some- property-insepataUe  from  the  idea  off^^^jJI^j^" 
the  subject,  end  which  therefore  belongs  to  it  in  aUiadce^.. 
possible  cases  :  as,  God  ii  injittitely  vritei  firttu  tiwdlriwBsl. 
to  the  ultimate  hof^neu  i^man.     But  where  the  pre- 
dicate is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
subject,  .unless  upon  some  consideration  distinct  from 
that  idea,  there  the  pri^oeition  is  called  amditimal. 
The  reason  of  the  name  la  taken  fimn  the  supposition., 
annexed,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  canditisa,  and  may. 
be  expressed  as  sneh,  thus  :  Jfa  atone  ii  abased  to  the 
rag*  of  the  turn,  it  will  contract  Kme  degree  ^htat;  If 
a  river  runt  in  a  very  deeUnutg  channel,  ^  n^d&f- , 
will  contantly  rncreaae. 

IV,  There  is  net, any  thing  of  gicater  •"'po'tnncomj*^^^ 
in  i^ilosopfay  than  a  due  attention  te  this  divisiaa  ofiiqwrnun 
propositions.  If  we  are  easeful  never  to  affinn  ibiagaef  thiidivi- 
absolutely  but  where  the  ideas  are  inseparably  con-*'"*- "i^ 
joined)  and  if  in  our  other  judgments  we  distiootly^f^ 
mark  At  conditions  which  determine  the  predicate  to^^^J^'^tuk 
belong  to  the  subject  >  we  aball  be  the  less  liable  tominaic 
auElake 
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or       miatake  in  applftng  genenil  tnithi  to  the  pvticniar  tie  Mind.   Rithes  are  apt  lo  tt:errvsc  the  titHuhtrefovr       nr 

Judgnint.  concHTH  of  fatmiMi  Mk.     It  is  owing  to  the  exact  ob-  detirrx.     And  «»  of  honoiin. 

''      V    '    Kt-rUKe  of  this  role  that  mathematidani  have  been  bo  II.  Logidana  have  drvideil  the»e  compaund  pnp»- ^ 

liBpp;  in  their  dkcoverieB,  mi  that  vrhat  the*  ^nwD-  iitions  into  a  great  many  diflereot  clastes  (  but,  in  •o'.p^ 

Btrateof  magnitude  in  geaeral  may  be  applied  with  opinion,  not  nitb  a  doe  regard  to  tbeir  proper  (iefi-Qg^j 

44       esM  in  all  obvious  occuirences.  nitioo.     Thus,  antHtiotiah,  cautab,  rehtivtf,  See.  arecan, . 

And  redu-        V,  The  truth   of  It   ia,  particnlkT   propoeitiona    are  nentioned  as  m  many  diBtinct  apeiHCi  trf'  thi»  kiiid,[i''apoHtNa 

cu  them    ji^„  known  to  be  true,  i^eo  we  can  trace  their  con-  though  in  &ct  they  a»e  do  mon  than  siiBfile  pwp**-"! 

ticnluTto  '>^''<*''  ^th  univenalB  *,  and  it  ia  aeeoj^bgly  the  great  aitions.     To  give  bd  instance  of  a  c«nditM«al }  If  a 

gcnenli      businesi  of  Hcienee  to  find  oilt  gefteni  truths  that  majr  Hone  it  expoted  to  the  rm/f  ^  the  rurt,  it  mil  mm  tract 

be  applied  with  safety  in  all  obvions  instances.     Now  wme  degree  of  heat.     Here  we   have  but  *»e  Bvbjoct 

the    great    advantage   arising   from    determining  with'  and    one    predicate ;    for   the   camples  expreanoa,  A 

eare  the  conditions  upon  which  one  idea  maybe  af-  Hone  exposed  to  the  rtrj»  ^  the  tm,tLwaAitali»t^  ff- 

firmed  or  denied  of  another  b  this  ;  that  thereby  paiv  per  subject  of  thin  preposhioti,  and  is  jm  more  tbaB 

tieular  pmpositioDa  really  become   universal,  may  be  one  detenDined  idea.      The  same  thing  Itappen*  in 

iDtrodueed  with   certabty   into   our   reasonrngs,   and  cansals.  JtehiAoamvymstMihapptf  betamtehefhlhvcitevH 

Berre  as  standards  to  conduct  and  regulate  our  judge-  caantel.     There  ia  here  an  appearance  of  two  pr^to- 

ments.     To  illustrate  this  by  a  famiiiaT  instance  :   if  we  sitions  ari&ing  from  the  complexity  of  the  expreatim  ; 

-say,  SfHK  water  acts  very  forcibly;  the  proposition  ii  bnt  when  we  come  to  consider  tbe    UMttcr  more  near- 

partknlar;    and  as  the  conditions  an  which  this  for-  ly,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  but  a  single  subject  and 

cible  action  depends  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  as  yet  nn-  jhvdirate.      The  pttrtuit  i^evil  naintel  brought  tuittrj 

certain  in  what  cases  it  may  be  ap^ied.     Let  us  then  vpon  Jiehohoam.     It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  render 

Bopply  theK  conditions,  and  the  proposition  will  run  a  proposition  compound,  that  the  subject  and  predicala 

thus:    Water  eonveyeii  in  fo^ieient  quantity  along  a  rtrep  are  complex  notion*,  requiring  sometime*  a  wbide  tttO- 

detcent  aclt  veryjorcibly.     Here  we  have  an  universal  tcnce  to  express  them  :    '     '      " 

jadgment,  inaimuch  as   the  predicate- yonriJir   artibn  is  still  contined  to  t^ 


may  be  ascribed  to  all  water  under  the  circnmstanccs 
mentioned.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  die  propeeition 
in  this  new  form  is  of  easy  application ;  and  in  fact  we 
find  ihat  men  do  apply  it  in  instances  where  the  forci- 
ble action  of  water  is  nquired}  as  in  corn-mills  and 
many  other  works  of  art. 

Chap  V.   Of&mple  and  Compound  Propotitions. 

DivUon  oT  I.  HtTHUTO  we  ha««  treated  of  propOsitiana,  where 
FmpoB-  only  two  ideas  are  compared  together.  These  are  in 
M"^'''^  tbt  general  Called  simple;  beeanse,  having  but  oncsub- 
^^2^2^ggj  ject  and  one  predicate,  they  are  the  elect  of  a  sim^e 
jadgment  that  admits  of  no  subdiviiiion.  Bnt  if  it  so 
happens  that  several  ideas  offer  tberoselvrs  to  our 
tbongbte  at  once,  whereby  we  are  led  to  afflnn  the 
same  thing  of  diSerent  objects,  or  difivreot  thing*  of 
the  same  object  -y  the  propositions  expressing  tbeae 
judgments  are  called  compound:  because  they  may  be 
restuved  into  as  many  otfaera  as  there  are  subjects  or 
predicates  in  the  whole  complex  determimition  on  the 
mind.  Thva,Godi*infimtehi  wine  and  infinitely  power- 
fill.  Here  there  are  two  predicates,  infinite  msdomtJiA 
infinite  power,  both  affirmed  of  the  aame  subject ;  Mid 
aecordingly  Ae  propoaition  may  be  resolved  into  two 
others  ;  affirming  these  predieatcs  severally.  In  like 
manner  in  the  proposition,  Neither  kings  norpeeplt 


ideas,  and  conatitate  what  i 
call  a  simple  judgment.  But  where  there  are  several 
subjects  or  predicates,  or  both,  as  the  affirmation  or 
negation  may  be  alike  extended  to  then  all,  the  pro- 
position expressing  such  a  judgment  is  truly  acollectioa 
of  as  many  simple  ones  as  there  are  different  ideas  cam- 
pared.  Confining  ourselves,  tbaefare,  to  this  >kora 
strict  and  just  notion  of  compound  propoaitiona,  they 
are  all  reducible  to  two  kbds.  viz.  eopHkttioet  aad  dit- 
junctivca. 

III.  A  copntative  proposilion  is,  where  the  subjects  c 
and  predicate*  are  so  linked  together,  that  they  mayprifOB- 
bc  all  severally  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another.     Ofum'.«*-_ 
this  nature  are  the  examples  of  compound  propositions  iT^.,^ 
given  above.     Rirhet  and  horiouri  are  apt  to  elate  the 
mind,  and  inereate  the  rmmbert  of  our  desires,   Neither 
kings  nor  people  art  exempt  Jrom  death.     In  the  fiiat  of 
these  the  two  predicates  may  be  alfinHed  severally  of 

each  subject,  whence  we  have  four  distinct  tnopoMtions. 
The  other  furnishes  an  example  of  the  negative  kmd, 
where  the  same  predicate,  being  disjoined  from  both 
subjects,  may  be  also  denied  of  them  in  aeparate  prop*. 
Bitions.  I 

IV.  He  other  species  of  compound  propositions  arcordiqaat- 
those  called  disjunctives  ;  in  which,  comnring  Beveraltivt. 
predicates  with  the  same  subject,  we  affirm  that  one 
of  them  necessarily  belong*  to  it,  but  leave  the  pairti- 

*'  "-idetermined.    if  any  one,  for  example. 


exempt  jrom  death;  the  predicate  is  denied  of  both  snb-  says.  This  learld  either  exitts  iif  \tMtf,or  is  thtxoorkt^ 

jects,  and  may  therefore  be  separated  from  tbem  in  dis-  tome  aU-wite  and powerfid  cause,  it  is  evident  that  me 

tiact  propositions.    Nor  i*  it  less  evident,  that  if  a  cam-  of  the  two  predicates  must  belong  to  the  world  ;  but 

plex  judgment  consists  of  several  subjects  and  predi-  as  the  proposition  determioes  not  which,  it  is  thcKfore 

cates,  it  may  be  resolved  into  as  many  simple  proposi-  of  the  kind  we  call    difjvnctive.     Such  loo  are  the  fbl- 

tions  as  are  the  number  of  different  idea*  compared  lowing:   The  sitn  either  ntox'es-rouHd  the  earth,  oris  th^ 

together.   Riches  and  honourt  are  apt  lo  elate  the  mind,  centre  about  which  the  earth  revolves.  Friendthipfinda 

andincreaaethetitmberofow  desires.     In  this  judge-  men  equal,  or  makes  them  so.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  pro- 

ment  there  are  two  subjects  and  two  predicates,  and  it  positions  of  this  class,  snpposiog  them  to  be  exact  in 

is  at  the  same  time  apparent  that  it  may  be  resolved  point  of  ibrm,  that  upon   determining  the  particular 

into  fonr  distinct  ptvpositions.     Riches  are  apt  to  elate  predicate,  the  rest  are  of  counw  to  be  removed :  or  if 
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kll  Uie  predieatea  but  one  m  remoTed,  th&t  one  neccs-     nKarches    wo  cn\p\i>j  oiily  sucfi  pnnciplet  as  have 


t-  aarilj  b^ei  place.  Thus,  in  tlie  example  given  above  ; 
if  we  allow  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  socoe  wise  aud 
powerful  cauM,  we  of  courBc  deoy  it  to  be  self-exi^t- 
CDt  i  or  if  we  deuf  it  to  be  ■elf-esietcDt,  ne  must  ne- 
cesaarily  admit  that  it  waa  produced  by  some  wise  and 
powerful  caiue.  Now  this  particular  oiaooer  of  link- 
ing the  predicate!  together,  so  that  the  establixhing  one 
dtsplaeea  all  the  rest ;  or  the  excluding  all  but  one  ne- 
cessarily  establishes  that  one  ;  CAnnot  otherwise  be  ef- 
fectcd  than  by  means  nf  disjunctive  particles.  Aod 
hence  it  is  that  propositions  of  tbie  class  take  tbeir 
nwnes  &om  these  particles  which  make  so  necessary  a 
part  of  them,  and  indeed  constitute  their  very  uature 
considered  as  a  distinct  species. 


Chap.  VT.  OJ  the  Dividon  of  Propostliom  into  Self- 
evident  and  Demonsirabie. 

I.  Whkn  any  proposition  is  oCTered  to  tlie  view  of 
the  mind,  if  toe  terms  in  nhich  it  is  expressed  be 
understood ;  upon  comparing  the  ideas  together,  the 
agreement  or  disagreeatent  asserted  is  either  immedi- 
ately perceived,  or  found  to  lie  beyond  the  present 
rfach  of  the  anderstanding.  In  the  Brst  case  tbe  pro- 
position b  said  to  be  telf-etitd-mt,  and  admits  not  of 
any  proof,  because  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas  them- 
selves produces  full  conviction  and  certainty ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  call  in  any  thing  more  evident  by  wny  of 
confirmation.  But  where  tbe  -connexion  or  repug- 
nance comes  Dot  so  readily  under  the  inspection  of  tbe 
mind,  there  we  must  have  recourse  to  reasoning ; 
and  if  fay  a  clear  series  of  proofs  we  can  make  out  the 
truth  proposed.  Insomuch  that  self-evidence  shall  ac- 
company every  step  of  tbe  procedure,  we  are  then 
able  to  demonstrate  what  we  assert,  and  tbe  pnwosi- 
tion  itself  is  said  to  be  demonstrable.  When  we  amrm, 
for  instance,  (Aat  it  u  impoitible  Jbr  the  ttune  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be  i  whoever  understands  tbe  terms  made 
use  of  perceives  at  first  glance  the  truth  of  what  is  as- 
aerted,  nor  can  be  by  any  efforts  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve the  contraiy-  The  proposition  therefore  is  self- 
evident,  and  such  that  it  is  impossible  by  reasouing  to 
make  it  plainer  ;  because  there  is  no  truth  more  ob- 
viotu  or  better  knowo,  from  which  as  a  cousequence 
it  may  be  deduced.  But  if  we  say,  Thit  world  had  a 
beginning ;  the  assertion  is  indeed  equally 
shines  not  forth  with  the   same  degr 


of  evidence. 
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ibai-acter  of  self-evideuce,  and  appiv  them  accord.  Judt^ient. 
ing  to  the  rules  to  be  afterwards  explained,  we  shall  *~~y~"*~' 
be  in  no  danger  of  error  in  advancing  from  one  dis- 
covery to  another.  For  this  we  may  appeal  to  (he 
writings  of  the  mathematicians,  which  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  express  model  here  mentioned,  are  an  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  (irmocss  and  stability  of  human 
knowledge,  when  built  upon  so  sure  a  foundation.  For 
not  only  have  the  propositions  of  this  science  stood  tbe 
lest  of  ages  ;  but  are  found  attended  with  that  invinci- 
ble evidence,  as  forces  the  assent  of  all  ivho  duly  con- 
sider the  proo&  upon  which  they  are  established.  Since 
the  mathematicians  are  oniversally  allowed  to  have  hit 
upon  the  right  method  of  arriving  at  unknown  truth), 
since  they  have  been  the  happiest  in  the  choice  as  well 
as  the  application  of  their  principles,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  explain  bere  their  method  of  stating  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  and  applying  them  to  the  purposed  ai 
demonstration.  ,, 

IV.  First  then  it  is  to  be  observed,   that   they  have  Dcfinitioa* 
been  very  careful  in  ascertaining  their  ideas,  and  fiK-agreat 
ing  the  signification  of  their  terms.     For  this  purpose  ^f" 
they   begin  with  definitions,  in  which  the  meaning  of,Bd  ,^. 
their  words  is  so  distinctly  explained,  that  they  can- deuce  ia 
not  fail  to  excite   in   the  mind  of  an  attentive   reader  l^owle^Ea- 
the  very  same  ideas  as  are  annexed  to  thera   by  the 
writer.     And  indeed  the  clearness  and  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  mathematical   knowledge   is  owing  to  nothing 
so  much  as  this  care  in  laying  the  foundation.     AVhere 
the  relation  between  any  two  ideas   is  accurately  and 
justly  traced,  it  will  not  be  di£GcaIt  for  another  to  com- 
prehend that  relation,  if  iu  setting  himself  to   discover 
it  he  brings  the  very  same  ideas  into  comparison.     But 
if,  on  the  oontrary,  he  affixes  to  his  wivds  ideas  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  were  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
first  advanced  the  demonstration  :   it  is  evident  that  aa 
the  same  ideas  are  not  compared,   the   same  relalioa 
cannot  subsist,  insomuch  that  a  proposition  will  be  re- 
jected as  false,  which,  had  the  terms  been  rightly  un- 
derstood,  must  have  appeared  incaDtestably  true.     A 
square,  for  instance,  is  a  Bgure  bounded  by  four  equal 
right  littcs,  joined  together  at  right  angles.     Here  the 
nature  of  tbe  angles  make  no  less  m  part  of  tbe  idea 
than  the  equality  of  the  sides :   and  many  properties 
demonstrated  of  the  square  flow  entirely  &^m  its  being 
a  rectangular  figure.     If  therefore  we  suppose  a  man, 
who  has  formed  a  partial  notion  of  a  square,  compre- 
hending only  the  equality  of  its  sides,  without  regard 


We  find  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  world      to  tbe  angles,  reading  some  demonstration  that  implies 
could  be  made  out  of  nothing  :    and  are  not  brought      also  this  latter  consideration  ',  it  is  plain  he  would  re- 


t  tfai 


by  reasoning  we  ar-  ject  it  as  not  univeiaally  true,  inasmuch  as  it  coold  not 

rdity  involved   in  the  he  applied  where  the   sides  were   joined   together   at 

proposition  is  of  the  equal  angles.     For  this  last  figure,  answering  still  toliis 

its  truth  is  not  idea  of  a  sqnare,  would  be  yet  found  without  the  pro- 


>  B  free  and  full  consent, 
rive  at  a  clear  view  of  th< 
contrary  supposition.  Hen 
kind  we  call  demonstrabk, 

immediately  perceived  by  the  mind,  but  yet  may  be  perty  assigned  to  it  in  the  proposition.     But  if  he 

made   appear  by  means  of  others   more  known  and  comes  afterwards  to  correct  his  notion,  and  render  hia 

obvious,  whence   it  follows  as  an  unavoidable  conse-  idea  complete,  he  will  then  readily  own  the  truth  and^   5^ 

qtiencc.  justness  of  the  demonstration.  iiciiM!"bT 

il.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  reason-  V.  We  see,  therefore,  that  notliing  contributes  sob^inning 

IS  ing  is  employed  only  about  demonstrable  propositions,  much   to  the   improvement  and  certainty  of  human  with  tkem 

and  that  our  intuitive  and  self-evident   perceptions  are  knowledge,    as    the    having    determinate    ideas,    andP'ocirea 

tbe  ultimate  fiiundation  on  which  it  rests.  keeping  them  steady  and  invariable  in   all   our  ^b-^^^LI^ 

III.  Self-evident  propositions  fiimish  the  first  prio-  courses  and  reasonings  about  them.     And  on  this  ac-^T^h, 

ciples  of  reasoning ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  in  our  count  it  is,  that  mathematicians,  as  was  before  observed,  ibcj  ad- 


DigJUzed  by 
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or       idvftyB    begin  by  defining  (heir  teritit,  and  distinctly 
Jiidpiient.  anfofding  the  notions  they  are  intended   to   express. 
Hence  stich  as  apply  themselves  to  these  studies  have 
'eSBctly'the   same   views  oi  things}  and,   bringing  aU 
"Vayn  the  very  sane  ideas  into  comparison,  readily  dis- 
'  cern  the  telations  between    them.    "It   is    likenise   of 
'  importatice,  iii  every  demonstration,  to  eiqiresa  ibe  same 
idea  invuiably  by  tne  same  word.    'From  this  practice 
mathematicians  never  deviate  {  and  if  it  be  necessary  in 
'their  demonstrations,  where  the-  reader's  comprehension 
is  aided\>j  a  diagram,  it  is  much  more  so 'in  all  reason* 
ings  about  moral  or  intellectual  truths  where  the  ideas 
'  cannot  be  represented  by  a  diagram.     The  observation 
of  this  rule  may  sometimes  be  jvoductive  of  iH-sound- 
ing  periods  ^  but  when  irulA  is  the  object,  mund  ought 
.,      -  to  be  despised. 
The  cMb-         VI.   When  the  mathematicians  baVe  Uken  this  Erst 
blithing  or  gtep_   ^nd  made   known  the   ideas  whose  relations  they 
pnanplei    intend  to  investigate,   their  next  care  is  to  laV  down 
tbe  ttcoai  Tr      ■  •  i         i  •  i  V       • 

step  U  ma-  ^i^c  self-evident  truths,  which  may  serve  as  a  founda- 
ihefluiticBl  tian  for  their  future  reasonings.  And  here  indeed 
kaowled^e.  they  proceed  with  remarkable  circumspection,  admit- 
ting n<i  principles  but  what  flow  immediately  from 
their  definitisns,  and  necessarily  force  themselves  upon 
a  mind  in  any  derae  attentive  to  its  ideas.  Thus 
a  circle  is  a  figure  formed  by  a  right  line  moving  round 
some  fixed  point  in  the  same  plane.  The  fixed  point 
round  which  the  line  Is  supposed  to  move,  and  whei-e 
'one  of'  its  ektremities  terminates,  is  called  the  centre  of 
ihe  circle.  The  other  extremity,  which  is  conceived 
to  be  carried  round  UOtil  it  returus  to  the  point  whence 
it  first  set  out,  describes  a  curve  running  into  itself,  and 
termed  the  circumference.  All  right  lines  drawn  from 
'the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  called  radii.  From 
these  dtfinitions  compared,  geometricians  derive  this 
self-evident  truth  ;  l?ial  lAe  radii  t^the  same  circle  are 
all  equal  to  one  another, 
I>ropml.  Vll.  We  now  observe,  that  in  all   propositions  ite 

tionidJTiil.  either  afiirm  OT'  deny  some  property  of  the-  idea  tlibt 
cd  into  constitutes  the  subject  of  our  judgment,  or  we  maintaiii 
*^Z^  tl">t  something  ma^  he  don»  or  effected.  The  «rst  sort 
citl,  are  called  speculaliue  propositions,  as  in  -the  examine 

mentioned  abote,  ihe  raiiit  of  the  tame  circle  are  alt 
equal  one  to  atidther.  The  others  are  ct^\KA  practical,  for 
a  reason  too  obvious  to.be  mentioned  ;  thus,  that  ariglu 
line. mm/  be  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  is  a  practi- 
cal  proposition  ^  inasmuch  as  it  expressed  that  some' 
jj        ithing  may  hft  done. 
Hence  ma-       VUl.  From  tliis   twofold'  consideration  of  proposi- 
tbenuiicsl  lions  arises  tbe  twofold  division  of  mathematical,  prin- 
uCtJaninh  "^'P'"*  *"**•  axioms  and  postuUtcs.     By  an  axwm  they 
_i  jg^^^  understand  .any  self-evident  speculative  truth  ;  as,  That 
n  Kial     .1^  whole  it  greater  than  itt  part* :  That  things  equal 


,  pBttDlalei,   to  one  and  the  tame  thing  oi 


cqualto  one  another,  Bvt 


a  self-evident  practical  propotitlon  is  what  they  ' 
postulate,     Suchare  those  of  Euclid}  that  a Jimle  right 
line  may  be  continued  directly  Jorviard» ;  that  a  circle 

■  may  be  described  about  any  centre  with  any  diitance. 
And  bete  we  ace  to  observe,  tbat  as  in  an  axiom  the 

.  agreemut  or  disagreement  between  the  subject  and  pre- 
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dtcate  must  Conie  uudertbe  immediate  inspection  of  the  of 
mind  ;  so  In  a  postuUtte,  not  only  the  postiUUity  of  tbe  JaiffuKti. 
thing  asserted  must  be  evident  at  first  view,  but  also  '^  «~-^ 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  effected.  For  where 
this  manner  is  not  of  itself  apparent,  tbe  proposition 
comes  under  the  notion  of  tbe  demonstrable  kind,  and 
is  treated  as  such  bj  geometrical  nxiters.  Thus,  to 
draw  a  rigfU  line  from  one  paint  to  amtther,"is  assum- 
ed by  Euclid  as  a  postulate,  because  the  manner  6f  do- 
ing it  is  BO. obvious,  as  to  require  do  previous  teaching. 
"Bat  then  it  is  not  cq^ually  evident,  how  we  are  to  con* 
struct  an  etj^uilaterlil  triangle.  For  this  reason  he  ad- 
vances it  as  a  denionstrable  proposition,  lays  down  rales 
for  the  exact  performance,  and  at  tbe  same  time  proves^ 
that  if  these  rules  are  followed,  the  figure  will  be  justly 
described.  ^5 

IX.  This  leads  us  to  take  notice,  that  as  self-evident  ■nd  draoM. 
truths  are  distinguished  into  different  kinds',  according  ••^^''  P^ 
aa  tbey  are  speculative  or  prattical ;  so  is  it  also  "''b  J^^^^,^^ 
demonstrable  propositions.      A  demonstrable  specula- anj  p^ 
tive  proposition  is  by  mathematicians  oaBed  a  f^comn.  tden*. 
Such  is  the   famous  4^tb  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Elements,  knoiVn   by  the  name  of  the  Fylhago- 
ric   theorem,   from    its  supposed  inventor  Fythagotas, 
viz.   "  that  in  every  right-angled  triuij^le,  the   squars 
described  npon   the  side   subtending  the  right  angle  is 
equal  to  both  the  Bqtiares  described  upon  the  aides  con- 
taining the  right  angle.*'     On  tbe  other  hand,  a  de- 
monstrable, practical  proposition  is  called  ^.problem;  at 
where  Euclid  teaches  us  to  describe  a  square  upon  a 
givuB  right  line.  „ 

X.  It  may   not  be   ami<U   to  add,  that,   besides  th«Conin*n» 
four  kinds  ol  propositions  already   rneiltioned,  mathe-  *^  Dbti«a«' 
matieiaos  have  also   a  fifth,  known  by  the  natne   of  f^^ 
coroltarict, '  These  are  usually  subjoined  to  theorems  or  j.^^,  „"*" 
problems,  and  differ  from  them  only  In  this :   that  they  proUcMi. 
low  from  what   is   there  demoitstnited  in  so  obvious  ft 
teanner  as  to  discover  their  dcpeiidence  upon  tbe  pro- 
posltiou  whence  they  are   deduced,  almost   as  soon   as 
proposed.     Thus  Euclid   havii^g  demonstrated,  "  that 
in  every  right-lined  triangle  all   the  three  angles  takeli 
together  are  equal  to  ttvo  right  angles  }'*  adds  by  way 
of  corollary,  "  that  all  the  three  angles  of  any  one  tri- 
angle taken  to^lhcf-arc  eitUat   lo  all  tbe   three  an;;le9 
of  any  other  triangle  taken  together:  which  Is  evident 
at  first  Bight  i  because  in  all  cases  tbey  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  and  (bibgs  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
fere  equal  to  one  another.  , 

XI.  The  scholia  of  mathematidans  are  indifferently  ScboUa 
annexed  to  definitions,  propositions,  or  caroltaries;  anaMnctk* 
answer  tbe  same  purposes  ai  annotations  upon  a  ctassic  pnipowt  of 
author.  For  in  them  occasion  is  taken  to  explain  what-"™* 
ever  may  appear  intricate  and  obscure  in  a  train  of  rea-  j^^, 
soning }  to  answer  objections ,  to  leach  tbe  ajiplication 
and  nses  of  propositions;  to  lay  open  tbe  original  and 
history  of  the  se^ral  discoveries  made  in  ibe  science  ; 
and,  in  a  woid,  lo  acquaint  us  with  all  such  particulars 
as  deserve  to  be  known,  whether  consideted  as  points  of 
curiosity  or  profit. 
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Chap.  I.  Of  I 


taainr  iti  gemeral,  and  the  Parti  of 


m  it  eontittt. 


IT  often  hapiieni  in  compariag  itlems  together,  tb»i 
their  mgreenKDt  or  diaaKreement  cannot  be  disoerncil 
at  firet  view,  cupeciall^  it  thej  are  of  Bach  a  a^tare  a> 
59        not  to  admit  of  an  exact  application  one  to  another. 
U^iudli^     VVben,  for  instance,  we  compare  two  figures  of  a  dif- 
eoTCicd  bf  fcrent  make,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  eqnality  or  in- 
mcuu  of     eqoalitr,  it  is  plain,  that  b^  barejj  considering  the  fi- 
b^unne-     gam  themselves,  we  casnot  arrive  at  an  exact  deter- 
diue  Usai.  Q,inBtig„  ^  bccaase,  bj  reason  of  their  diugreeing  forms, 
it  is  impossible  so  to  put  them  together,  as  that  their 
scTcral  parta  shall  mutually  coincide.  Here  then  it  be- 
coroe*  neaescary  to  look  out  for  Bome  third  idea  that 
will  admit  of  such  an  application  as  the  present  case 
leqnim  ;  wbecein  if  we  succeed,  all  difficulties  vanish, 
and  the  relation  we  ue  in  quest  of  may  be  traced  with 
ease.     Thus,  right-lined  figures  are   mil  reduced  to 
squares,  by  means  nf  which  we  can  meaanie  their  areax, 
and  detcTmioe  exactly  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
_  £a        in  punt  of  magnitude. 
Th»  mano       £|_  ^ut  how  can  any  third  idea  serve  to  discover  a 
^„-  ^       relation  betwoen  two  otben  ?  The  answer  is.  By  be- 
trntb  ucM-  iug  compared  tcvendly  with  these  otben  \  for  such  a 
ed  TtM.       compariaon  enables  us  to  see  how  far  .the  ideas  with 
"""K-       whioh  this  third  is  compared  are  connected  or  disjoin- 
ed between  themselves.      In  the  example  mentioned 
above  of  two  right-lined  figares,  if  we  compare  each  of 
them  with  some  square  whose  ana  is  known,  and  find 
the  one  exactly  equal  to  it,  and  the  other  less  by  a 
sijnare  inch,  wc  iunediately  conclude  that  the  area  of 
the  first  figure  is  a  aqaare  inch  greater  than  that  of  the 
second.     This  manner  of  determining  .the  relation  be- 
tween any  two  ideas,   by  the  intervention  of  some 
third  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  is  that  which 
w«  call  rcoiBiiwy  >'  and  is  indeed  the  chief  instnimeat 
by  which  we  posh  on  onr  discoveries,  and  enlarge  our 
knowledge,     the  graat  art  lies  in  finding  out  such  in- 
termediate ideas,  as  when  compared  with  the  others  in 
the  qnestion,  will  fumish  evident  and  known  truths ; 
because,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  it  is  only  by  moSiDS 
of  them  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  i^at  is 
6t        hidden  and  naate. 
The  parts       .UL  Hence  it  aj^ears,  that  every  act  of  reasoning 
Out eourti- (eoessarily  include*    three    distinct  judgments;   two 
^^^^1^' wherein  the  ideas  whoae  rektion  we  want  to  discover 
ins  sad  a    *<*  severally  compared  with  the  middle  idea,  and  a 
trJIdglim.    third  wherein  thry  are  themselves  connected  or  disjoin- 
ed, according  to  the  result  of  that  comparison.     Now, 
as  in  the  second  pari  of  logic,  our  jnd^nents,  when  put 
into  wards,  were  called  pr^aaitioBs,  so  here  in  the 
third  part  the  expeasions  of  our  reasonings  are  termed 
lyUogum*.     And  hence  it  fallows,  that  as  every  act  of 
renoaing  implies  three  several  judgments,  so  every  syl  • 
logism  moM  include  Aiee  distinct  propositions.     When 
a  leaMuDg-is  thai  put  into  words,  and  appears  in  form 
of  a  Bjrllagitm,  the  intermediate  idra  made  use  of,  to 
discover  the  aoreement  or  disagrcemeflt  we  search  for, 
'  U^Part  r. 


is  oaQefl  the  tmddle  Urm ;  tmi  the  twoid«as  tbeaitdves 
with  which  this  third  is  compared,  go  by  ibe  name  at 
the  entremei.  £, 

XV,  But  as  these  things  are  bcft  ijjaitratcd  by  «x-Iiutuce, 
amples}  let  us,  for  inltance,  sot  ooraelves  tn  iBquirv"**"  "^ 
viictAer  nun  areacnuntabtejor  lAtir  acttont.  As  thej^J^J^" 
relation  between  the  ideas  of  mam  and  aocouatabienesf, 
come  not  within  the  immediate  view  of  the  ntind, 
our  first '  care  must  be  to  find  out  some  third  idea  that 
will  enable  us  the  more  easily  to  discover  uid  trace  it. 
A  very  small  measure  of  rejection  Is  sufficient  to  in- 
form OS,  that  no  creature  can  be  accountable  for  his 
actions,  unless  wc  su^ose  him  capable  of  distingnisfa- 
ing  the  good  fimn  the  bad ;  that  is,  unless  we  supfeae 
htm  possessed  of  reason.  Nflr  is  this  alone  auffideU. 
For  what  would  it  avail  him  to  know  good  from  bwA 
actions,  if  he  had  no  freedom  of  choice,  noc  cootd 
avoid  tlw  one  and  pursue  the  other?  hence  it  becocsed 
necessary  to  take  in  both  consideration!  in  the  present 
case.  It  is  at  the  same  time  eqnally  apparent,  that 
wherever  there  is  ability  of  distmgotshing  good  firom 
had  actions,  and  of  punuing  the  one  and  ^voidiag  the 
other,  there  also  a  creature  is  accountahle.  We  have 
then  got  a  third  idea,  with  which  acnuntaUeruM  in 
inse^irahly  connected,  viz.  rtanui  and  liberty  ;  which 
are  here  to  be  considered  as  making  up  one  complex 
conception.  Let  us  now  take  dus  midille  idea,  and 
compare  it  with  the  other  term  in  the  question,  viz. 
man,  and  we  all  know  by  experience  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  him.  Having  thus  by  means  of  the  inter- 
mediate idea  formed  two  several  judgments,  vie  liat 
man  iipoueued  ofreamn  and  liberty;  and  that  reaaon 
and  liberty  inydy  aecountableneu;  a  third  obvioiuly  and  ' 
necessarily  f<rilows,  vit.  that  man  ii  accot/ntailejbr  hi* 
actmn*.  Here  then  we  .have  a  corapJete  act  of  reason- 
ing, in  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served, there  are  three  distinct  judgments ;  two  that 
may  be  styled  previooe,  iaasmnui  as  they  lead  to  the 
other,  and  arise  from  comparing  the  middle  idea  with 
the  two  ideas  in  the  question  i  the  third  is  a  conse- 
quence of  these  previous  acta,  and  flows  from  combin' 
ing  the  extreme  ideas  between  theBteelves.  If 'now 
we  pot  this  reasoning  into  words,  it  exhibits  what  logi- 
cians terra  a  syllogism ;  and,  when  proposed  in  due 
form,  runs  thus  i 

"  £very  ercaturc  possessed  of  reason  and  liberty  is 

"  accountable  for  bis  actions. 
"  Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of  reason  snd  libcr^: 


"  Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  actions." 


«3 
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V.  In  this  syDo^sm  we  may  observe,  that  there  arepnniiKi, 
thne  several  Bnqwsitions  expressing  the  three  judge-concktion, 
raenta  implied  in  the  act  of  reasoning ;  and  so  disposed,  "^^^°"> 
a*  to  represent  distinctly  what  passes  within  the  mind  inf^ZT^ 
tracing  the  more  distant  relations  of  its  ideas.  The  two 
first  propoaitioiH  anawer  lb*  two  previous  judgments 
in  reasoning,  and  are  called  the  prrmiaetf  beeauae  they 
are  placed  before  the  other,     llie  ihiid  is  termed  the 
eoacltuion,  as  being  gained  in  consequence  of  what  was 
asserted  in  the  premises.     We  ate  also  to  remember, 
t  T  /  ,  that 

D,g,t,zadby<^OOt^le 
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Of       that  the  terms  cxprcssiag  tlie  two  idea?  wboae  rcla- 
Tlcasanin^.  tions  we  inquire  after,  as  here  nian  aod  accountahU- 
'        «        '  ness,  are  in  general  called  the  extremrsf  and  that  the  in-  , 
termediate  idea,  bj  inesus  of  which  the  relation  is  tra- 
ced, viz.  a  crealtire  postessed  ef  rtatoa  and  libtrty,  takes 
the  Dftinc  of  the  midHle  ten/t.      Hence  it  follows,  that 
h<r  tfa«  preraitet  of  «  Gyllogiain  we  are  alwajs  to  under- 
stand the  two  propositions  where  the  middle  term  isse- 
'    -Teralty  compared  with  the  ertrmter;  for  these  consti- 
tute the  previuus  judgments,  whence  the  tmth  we  are  in 
quest  of  is  by  reasoning  deduced.     The  conehstDn  is  • 
tbftt  other  preposition,  in  which  the  rxtremet  themselTes 
are  joined  or  separated  ^pveably  to  what  appears  upon 
6^        the  above  comparison. 
M^r  and       VI.  The  conclusion  is  made  op  of  the  eatreme  terms 
minor  tun,  Qf  the  syllogistn:  and  the  extreme,  which  serves  as  the 
^l"™^    predicate  of  the  conclusion,  jroe*  bv  the  name  of  the 

mmor  pro.    *,  »'ii»i 

poiition,  major  term  :  the  other  extreme,  which  makes  toe  sub- 
ject in  the  same 'proposition,  is  called  the  rra'nor  term. 
From  this  distinction  of  the  vxtremes  arise*  also  a  di-  - 
stinction  between  the  premitteft,  where  these  extremes 
are  severally  comimred  with  tile  middle  tenn.  That 
propoBttion  which  compares  the  gnater  extreme,  or 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  with  the  middle  tenn, 
Ih  called  the  major  prvpoaii ion:  the  other,  wherein  the 
same  middle  term  is  compared  intti  the  subject  of  the 
Goncluaion  or  l<sser  extreme,  is  cMl  led  the  mrHor  prcposi- 
tiaa.  All  this  is  obvious  from 'the  nllogism  already 
riven,  where  the  conclosion  is, '  Man  »  accountable Jor 
Am  actioru.  For  liere  the  predicUe  accountable  Jor  fas 
action)  being  connected  with  the  middle  term  in  the 
firat  of  the  two  premises,  everg  eretttare po4KS»ed  i^  rea- 
tan  andliberty  is  accountable  for"  Kit  aetiotti,  gives  what 
we  calt  the  nu^or  propontwn.  In  the  second  of  the 
premises,  man  i»  a  creature  pottetted  of  reatoH  and 
liberty,  we  find  the  lesser  extreme,  or  subject  of  the 
GOncluKion,  viz.  man,  connected  with  the  same  middle 
term,  whence  it  is  Icnown  to  be  the  minor  pn^Mtition. 
When  a  syllogism  is  prapesed  in  due  form,  the  major 
proposition  is  always  ^aced  first,  the  minor  next,  and 
Sf  the  conclusion  last, 
laanogle  VII.  These  things  premised,  we  may  in  the  nne- 
im^'^  ral  define  reasoning  to  be  m)  act  or  operation  of  the 
^f^^ct  ™nd,  deducing  tome  unknown  proposition  from  other 
■Mrt  be  in- previons  ones  that  are  evident  and  known.  These 
taitive  previous  propositions,  in  a  simple  act  of  reasoning,  are 
'^"^  snly  two  in  number ;  and  it  is  always  required  that 
they  be  of  themselves  apparent  to  the  nndeistaailing, 
ituomnch  that  we  assent  to  and  perceive  the  tmth  of 
them  as  soon  as  proposed.  In  the  lytlogism  p^m 
ahove,  the  premises  are  supposed  to  be  self-evident 
truths  i  otherwise  the  conclusitxi  could  not  be  inferred 
by  a  single  act  of  reasoning.  If,  for  instance,  in  the 
major,  every  creature  poiiessed  of  reason  and  Hberfy  it 
accountable  for  kit  actions,  the  connexion  between  the 
subject  and  predicate  coirid  not  be  perceived  by  a  bare 
attention  to  the  ideas  themselves ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  proposition  would  no  less  require  a  proof  than  the 
conclusion  deduced  from  it.  In  this  case  a  new  middle 
term  must  be  sought  for,  to  trace  the  connexion  here 
supposed }  and  this  of  course  fumidies  another  tylhi- 
gism,  by  whidi  having  established  the  proposition  in 
<|uestian,  we  are  then,  and  not  before,  at  liberty  to 
we  it  in  any  sncceedinr  train  of  reasoning.  And 
ihoold  it  M  happen,  that  m  this  second  essay  there  was 
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still  some  previous  proposition  whose  truth  did  not  ap-        or 
pear  at  first  sight,  we   must  then   have   recourse   to   a  °**'""'"c 
third' syllogism,   in   order  to  lay  open  that  truth  to  the '    "*'     "' 
mind ;  because  so  long  as  the  premises  remain  uncer- 
tain, the  conclusion  built  upon   them  must  be  so  tooi 
When,  by   conducting    our   thoughts   in  this  manner, 
we  at  last  arrive  at  seme  syllogism  where  the  previous 
propoailions  are  intnitive  truths;  the  mind  then  rests  in 
full  security,  as  perceiving  that  the  several  conclusions  it  • 
has  passed  through  stand  npoa  the  inunoveahle  fhnnda- 
tion  of  self-evidence,  and  when  traced  to  their  eomve 
terminate  in  it.  W 

VUI.  We  see,  therefbre,  that  U  srder  to  infir  «^^^ 
eoDclusioQ  by  a  single  act  of  reasoning,  the  P'wnisesJ.^^j^^ 
most  be  intuitive  propaeitiou>  Where  they  arc  not,Df  it,aalra 
previous  syllogisms  are  required  ;  in  wfaioh  case  rea-oi 
soning  becomes  a  complicated  act,  taking  in  a  variety?'  . 
of  successive  steps.  This  frequently  happens  in  tra-^"" 
cing  the  more  remote  relation  of  our  i^as  ;  where, 
many  niddle  terms  bei^g  called  in,  the  conclusion  can- 
not be  made  out  but  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  syU 
logisms  following  one  another  in  train.  But'  alihoagh 
in  this  ooncatenation  of  propoeitions  those  that  form 
the  premises  of  the  last  syllogism  are  oflm  cansider- 
ably  removed  from  self-evidence ;  yet  if  we  trace  tiw 
reasoning  backwards,  we  shall  find  them  the  coDdnsiona 
•f  previous  syllogisms,  whose  premises  approach  neanr 
and  nearer  to  intuitimi  in  propcntion  as  we  advance, 
and  are  found  at  last  to  terminate  in  il.  And  if,  af-' 
ter  having  thus  unravelled  a  demoastration,  we  take  it 
the  contrary  way  ;  and  observe  bow  the  mind,  setting 
out  with  intuitive  perceptions,  couples  them  together 
to  form  a  conclusion :  bow,  by  introducing  this  con- 
clusion into  another  syllogism,  it  still  advances  oac 
step  father  j  and  sn  proceeds,  making  every  new  dis- 
covery subservient  to  its  future  progress ;  we  ahall 
then  perceive  clearly,  that  ressoning,  in  the  bigbeet 
sense  of  that  faculty,  is  no  more  than  an  orderiy  com- 
bination of  those  simple  acts  which  we  have  alraidy  so 
fully  explained.  g^ 

IX.  Thus  we  see,  that  reasoning,-  beginning  with  Re^rc* 
first  principles,  rise*  gradually  fmn  one  judgment  to  "^'1**  . 
another,  and  connects  them  in  such  manneri  that  every  ^^^"j^'*' 
stage  of  the  progression  brings  intuitive  certainty  along  of  the  pr£ 
with  it.     And  now  at  length  we  may  clearly  under- gtcnloiL - 
stand  the  definition  given  above  of  this  disttngokhing 
faculty  of  the   hnman  mind.     Reason,  we  have  said,  is 
the  alulity  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles 
or  propositions  that  are  already  known.      This  evi- 
dently appears  b^   the  foregoing  account,  where  we 
see  that  no  prcmosition  is  admitted  into  a  syllogism,  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  previous  judgments  on  which  the 
conclusion  rests,  unless  it  is  itself  a  known  and  esta- 
blished truth,  wbone  connexion  with  srl^vident  prin- 
ciples has  been  already  traced. 

Cha'.  II.  Of  the  teveral  kind*  of  JteoMmmg:  amd 
frtfyofthat  Mf  iiiMei  inr  (faterwiMM  tAe  Qemtm  amd 
Speeie*  of  Th'ngr. 

I.  All  the  maaa  of  hnman  reasoi  may  in  the  geoenl  RpmnitT 
be  reduced  to  thee*  two:  I.  To  rank  things  under twofald- 
those  universal  ideas  to  which  they  Inily  belo^)  and, 
2.  To  ascribe  to  them  their  several  attributes  and  jn- 
perties.in  G«tBC%uuKe  of  dut  distribntion^ 
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Of  !!■  One  gre^t  urn  of  human  reuon  is  to  deternuDe 

Rtuooing  the  geacTB  and  species  of  thincs.  ^Ve  have  seen  in 
'  ^  '  tbe  First  Part  of  this  treatise,  Eow  the  nvod  proceeds 
1^  ^  in  framing  genei«)  ideas*.  >Ve  have  also  seen  in  the 
lund  [^  Second  Part,  how  b^  means  of  these  general  ideas  we 
RSrdi  ike  cone  by  universal  propositions.  Now  as  in  these  i 
Rucnattd  venal  DroDOsitions  we  atSrm  soi 
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^  venal  propositions  we  atSrm  some  property  of  a  gent 
or  species,  it  is  ptftin  that  we  canoot  apply  this  proper' 
•  Stt  Foat  9  '^  particular  ohjects  till  we  have  first  determiaed 
Kate,  whether   they  are  comprehended    under    that  general 

idea  of  which  the  property  is  affirmed.  Thus  there  are 
certain  properties  belonging  to  all  evea  Dorabers,  which 
nevertheless  cannot  be  applied  to  any  particular  num- 
ber, until  we  have  first  discovered  it  to  be  of  the  species 
cxpTCflsed  by  that  natural  name.  Hence  reasoning  be- 
gins with  referring  thing*  to  their  several  divisions  and 
claMea  in  the  scale  of  our  ideas ',  and  as  these  divisions 
are  all  distinguished  by  particntar  names,  we  hereby 
leant  to  apply  the  terms  expressing  general  conreptians 
to  such  particular  objects  as  come  under  ouir  immediate 
obeervation. 

.     .         XII.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  these  conolnsions,  by 

**'  aiidTe  *^'*'''  ^  several  objects  of  perception  are  brought  un- 
at  coBcln.  ^B'  genera]  names,  two  things  are  manifestly  ncceasaty. 
fioai  of  First,  That  we  take  a  view  of  the  idea  itself  denoted 
thii  uat.  by  that  general  name,  and  carefully  attend  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  which  servo  to  chaTacteriz.e  it.  Se- 
condly, That  we  compare  this  idea  with  the  object 
under  consideration,  observing  diligently  wherein  they 
agree  or  differ,  if  the  idea  is  found  to  correspond  witn 
the  particular  object,  we  then  without  hesitation  apply 
tbe  general  name  ;  but  if  no  such  correspondence  in- 
twvcDcs,  the  conclusion  must  necessarily  take  a  contra- 
ry turn.  Iiet  us,  for  instance,  take  the  number  eight, 
a»d  consider  by  what  steps  we  are  led  to  pronounce  it 
an  even  number.  First  then,  we  call  to  mind  the  idea 
signified  by  the  expression  on  even  nurnber,  vii.  that  it- 
is  a  number  divisible  into  two  equal  parts.  We  then 
compare  this  idea  with  the  number  eight,  and  finding 
them  manifestly  to  agree,  see  at  once  the  necessity  of 
admitting  the  conclusion.  Tlese  several  judgments 
therefore  transferred  into  language,  and  reduced  to  tbe 
-fonn  of  a  syllogism,  appear  thus  : 

**  Every  number  that  may  be  divided  into  two  equal 

*'  parts  is  an  eveit  number  : 
*'  Tbe  number  eight  may  be  divided  into  two  equal 

"partsj 
"'Therefore  the  number  e^ht  is  an  evert  nomber.*' 

Tbow  rtepi  I^-  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the  ge- 
■Ivafi  neral  idea,  to  which  particular  objects  are  referred,  is 
-lUloncd,  very  familinr  to  the  mind,  and  frequently  in  view  j 
'  and    the '  application  of  the   general 

:em  to  be  made  without  any  apparatus  of  rea- 
«  almji  soning.  When  we  see  a  horse  in  the  fields,  or  a  dog 
to  in  the  street,  we  readily  apply  the  name  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  habit,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  ifith  the  ge- 
neral idea,  suggesting  it  instantaneously  to  the  mind. 
We  are  not  however  to  imagine  on  (his  account  that 
the  understanding  departs  from  the  usfial  rules  of  just 
thinking.  A  frequent  repetition  «f  acts  begets  a  ha- 
bit i  and  fa^ita  are  attended  with  *  certain  prompt- 
ness of  execution,  that  prevents  our  observing  the  se- 
veral steps  and  gradations  by  which  any  course  of  ac- 
tion is  accompliued.    But  u  otbef  instascea,  where 


S^'"     tl""   reference, 
caMiwedonaw.  * 


we  judge  not  by  precontracted  habits,  as  when  tba 

general  idea  is  very  complex,  or  less  familiar  to  the  EeauDii^., 


lays  proceed  according  to  the   form   of 


reasoning  established  above.  A  goldsmith,  for  instance, 
who  is  in  doubt  as  to  any  piece  of  metal,  whether  it  be 
of  the  species  called  goid,  first  examines  its  proper- 
ties, and  then  comparing  them  with  the  general  idea 
signified  by  that  name,  if  be  finds  a  perfect  correspond- 
ence, no  longer  hesitates  aoder  what  class  of  metals  to 

V.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  our  researches  here,  Tlie  gmt 
because  in  appearance  bounded  to  the  imposing  of  ge- impotuace 
neral  names  upon  particular  (Ejects,  are  therefore  tri-f^     , 

'1  1      r  f     I  f  f     I  bnncb  of 

vial  and  of  little  consequence,  dome  of  the  most  een- ,^,,mjj,„ . 
siderable  debates  among  mankind,  and  such  too  as 
nearly  regard  their  lives,  interest,  and  happiness,  turn 
wholly  upon  this  article.  Is  it  not  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  our  several  courts  of  judicature  to  determine 
in  particular  instances,  what  is  taw,  justice,  and  equity  F 
Of  what  importance  ts  it  in  many  cases  to  decide 
aright  whether  an  action  shall  be  termed  murder  or 
mandiiughierf  We  see  then  that  no  less  than  tbe  live): 
and  fortuijes  of  men  depend  often  upon  these  decisions. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Actions,  when  once  referred  to 
a  general  idea,  draw  after  them  all  that  may  be  affirm- 
ed of  tliat  idea ;  insomuch  that  the  determining  the 
species  of  actions  is  all  one  with  determining  what  pro- 
portion of  praise  or  dispraise,  commendation  or  blame, 
&c.  ought  to  follow  them.  For  as  it  is  allowed  that 
murder  deserves  death  ;  by  bringing  any  particular 
action  under  the  head  of  murder,  we  of  course  decide 
the  punishment  due  to  it.  -jy 

VL  Sut  tiie  gDeat  importance  of  thu  branch  of  rea-aad  the  ei- 
soning,  and  the  neceasity  of  care  and  circumspection  '^  ''^*?~ 
in  referring  particnlar  objects  to  general  ideas,  i^ 'LiUln^Md' 
farther  evident  &om  the  practice  of  the  mathemati-  by  math^. 
cians.     Every  one  who  has  read   Euidid,  knows,  thatBaticiaBi. 
he  frequently  requires  us  to  draw  linea  through  certain 
poinis,    and    according  to  such  and    such   urections. 
The  figures  thence  residtinK  are  of^n  aqnares,  parol- , 
lelograms,  or  rectangles.     let  Eoclid  never  supposes 
tUs  from  their  bare  appearance,  hut  always  dMuoa- 
strates  it  upon  the  strictest  piDciples  of  geometry. 
Nor  is  tbe  me^od  he  takes  in  any  thing  different  firoM 
that  described  above.     Thus,  for  instance,  having  de- 
fined a  square  to  be  a  figure  bounded  1^  four  equiit 
sides  Joined  together  at  right  angl^  ^  when  such  a  fi- 
gure arises  in  any  construction  previous  to  the  demon- 
stration of  a  proposition,  yet  he  never,  calls  it  by  that 
name  until  he  has  shown  that  Its  sides  are  equal,  aojl 
all  its  angles  right  ones.     Now  this  is  apparently  the 
same  form  of  reasoning  we   have  before  exhibited  in 
proving  eight  to  be  an  even  number.  ~. 

VII.  Having  thns  explained  the  rules  by  ifhicb  we  Fixed  and 
aic  to  conduct  our&elvcB  In  ranking  particular  objects  ■"'■'■■''k 
under  general  ideas,   and  shown  their  conformity  to"'*f^?'^ 
the  practice  and  manner  of  the  mathematicians  :  it  re-^-jj,^^^ 
mains  only  to  observe,  that  the  true  way  of  renderingof  naawi, 
this  part   of  knowledge   both  easy  and  certain  is,  byrendentUs 
habituating  ourselves  to  dear  and  detemuDalc  '<l^*^i  f!^^,).. 
and  keeping  then  steadily  annexed  to  their,  respective  ^^^^ 
names.     For  as  all  our  aim   is  to   fipply  genial  words  and  ccr- 
aright,  if  these  words  stand  for  invariable  ideas  thattatB. 
are  perfectly  known  to  the  mind,  and  can  be  readily 
dlstinguiahed  upoa  occasioa,  there  will  be  little  danger. 
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of  ofmUtake  oTCTTorio  ourHasonings,  I^  u a  suppose 
BaMoning-  thai,  by  eiamining  an}'  object,  and  carrving  onr  at- 
'  *  '"  tention  succeSBirely  from  one  part  to  anotber,  we  have 
aeqnaiated  oimelvea  with  the  several  particulars  ob- 
servable in  it.  If  anMog  these  ive  find  sucb  as  consti- 
tute some  general  idea,  framed  and  settled  before- 
liaod  bythe  understanding,  and  diatingutsbcd  by  a  par- 
ticular nanie,  the  resemblance  thus  knonn  and  perceiv- 
ed neccssarilj  determines  the  species  of  the  object, 
and  thereby  gives  it  a  riglit  to  the  name  by  triilch 
that  species  is  called.  Thux  four  eqiia)  sides,  joined 
together  at  right  angles,  make  up  the  notion  of  a 
square.  As  this  la  a  fixed  and  invariable  idea,  nith- 
out  wliich  the  general  name  caunot  be  applied  ;  ve  ne- 
ver call  any  particular  figure  a  square  until  it  appears 
to  have  these  several  condllioiis ',  and  contrarily, 
wherever  a  figure  is  found  with  thcie  conditions,  it 
necessarily  takes  the  name  of  a  square.  The  same 
v-ill  be  found  to  hold  in  all  our  other  rcnuonings  of  this 
kind,  where  nothing  can  create  any  dif&coUy  but  the 
want  of  settled  ideas.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  not 
determined  within  onrselves  the  precise  notion  denot- 
ed by  the  word  matulaughter,  it  niU  he  impossible  for 
us  to  decide  whether  any  particular  action  ought  to 
hear  that  uame  :  because,  however  nicely  we  examine 
the  ftction  itself,  yet,  being  strangers  to  the  general 
idea  with  which  it  is  to  he  compai-ed,  wc  are  utterly 
unable  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
But  if  we  take  care  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and  di- 
atinct)y  trace  the  two  ideas  under  consideration,  all  dif- 
ficulties vanish,  and  the  resolution  becomes  both  easy 
and  certain. 

VIII,  Thus  we  sec  of  what  importance  it  is  toward* 
the  improvement  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge, 
that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  clear  and  determinate 
idea!),  and  a  steady  application  of  ivords. 

Chap.  III.  0/  Reaaoning,  as  it  regards  the  Poxoert 
end  PmprftKS  'of  TfiingSf  atid  the  Rclationii  <^our 
general  Ideas. 

The  du-  I.  We  now  com6  to  the  second  great  end  which 

liaciion  or  men  have  in   view  in    their  reasonings ;  namely,  the 
icunaiac.    ^jscoverfog  and  ascribing  to  things  their  several  atlri- 
If,^  {\^^    butes  and  properties.     And  here  it  will  be  necessary 
sckacet,     to  distinguish    between  reasoning,    as  it  regards  the 
vai  lu  it     sciences,  and  as  it  concerns  comnion  life.    In  the  sci- 
*""'*"•     ences,  our  reason  is  employed  chiefly    about  univer- 
conatDoa      gj'tfuiijg^  it  heing   by  them  alone   that  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge   are  enlarged.     Hence   the  division 
af  things  into  various  classes,  called  otherwise  ^fni^ra 
abd  species.     For  these  universal  ideas  being  set  up  as 
the  representatives  of  many  particularthings,  whatever 
is  affirmed  of  them  may  he  also  affirmed  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals to  which  they  belong.     Murder,  for  initance, 
is  a  general  idea,  representing  a  certain  species  of  hu- 
man actions.     Reason  tells  us  that  the  punishment  due 
to  it  is  death.    Hence  every  particular  action,  coming 
under   the   notion   of  murder,   has   the  punishment  of 
death  allotted  to  it.     Here  then   we  appl^  the  general 
truth  to  some  obviens  instance  ;  and  .this  is  what  pro- 
perly constitutes  the  reasoning  of  conimon  life.     For 
iuen,  in  their   ordinary  tcansaclioDS  and 
one  with  another,  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  <' 
Jgr  with  particular  objects.     Our  friends  and  rcli 
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their  cliaractcn  and  behaviour,  the  coDitilution  of  the  or 
several  bodies  that  surround  us,  and  the  uses  to  which  Ren'oning. 
they  may  be  applied,  are  what  chiefly  engage  our  at- ''  'v  -^ 
tention.  In  all  these,  wc  reason  about  particular 
things ;  and  the  whole  result  of  our  reasonbg  is,  the 
applying  the  general  truths  of  the  sciences  in  the  or- 
dinary transacticais  of  human  life,  ^btn  we  sec  a 
viper,  wc  avoid  it.  'Wherever  we  have  occasion  for 
the  forcible  action  of  water  to  move  a  body  that  makes 
considerable  resistance,  we  take  care  to  convey  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  shall  fall  upon  the  object  with 
impetuosity.  Now  all  this  happens  in  consequence  of 
our  familiar  and  ready  application  of  thtsc  ttvo  gene- 
ral truths,  'fhe  bile  of  a  vijicr  is  mortal.  Walrrfcll- 
ing  upon  a  bouy  vilh  impetuosity,  acta  very  fort  ihly  lo- 
wardt  selliftg  it  in  motion.  In  like  manner,  if  we  set 
ourselves  to  consiider  any  particular  character,  in  order 
to  deterniine  the  share  of  praise  or  dispraise  {hat  be- 
longs toil,  our  great  concern  is  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  proportion  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  rea^n  is  ob- 
vious. A  juKt  determination,  in  oil  casrs  of  thi!i  kind, 
depends  entirety  upon  an  application  of  these  general 
maxims  of  morality  :  Virtaout  actions  deserve praiae ; 
vicious  actions  deserve  blame.  .j- 

II.  Hence  it  appears  that  reasoning,   as  it  regards  Hie  ttept 
common   life,  is  no  more   than   the  ascribing  the   ge>l>7  whidi 
neral  properties  of  things  to  those  several  objects  with  "'  C°"*^ 
which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned,  according  J^in^*^ 
as  they  are  found  to  be   of  that  particular  division  orcon^ua 
class   to  which  the  properties   belong.     The  steps  thenHfte. 

by  which  we  proceed  are  manifestly  these.  First,  We 
refer  the  object  under  consideration  to  seme  general 
idea  or  class  of  things.  Wc.then  recollect  the  several' 
attributes  of  ifaat  general  idea.  And,  lastly,  Ascrib« 
all  those  attributes  to  the  present  object.  Thus,  in 
considering  the  character  of  Sempronius,  if  we  find  it 
to  be  of  the  kind  called  virtuous,  when  we  at  the  &ame 
time  reflect  that  a  virtuous  character  is  deserving  of 
esteem,  it  natorally  and  obviously  follows  that  Sem- 
pronius  is  so  too.  These  thouglits  put  into  a  ty/h- 
gism,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  form  of  reasoning  here  re- 
quired, run  thns: 

"  Every  virtuous  man  is  worthy  of  esteem. 

"  Sempronivs  is  a  lirtuous  man  ; 

"  Therefiire  Setupronius  is  worthy  of  esteem," 

III,  By  this  syllogism  it  appears,  that  before  vrt  af-Tbe  ran. 
firm  any  thing  of  a  particular  object,  that  object  must  "cxion  ud ' 
be  referred  to  some  general  idea.     Semproniua  is  wa-^?^'^"" 
nounced  worthy  of  esteem  only  m   consequence  oi   hiSj_,nj 
being   a  virtuous  man,  or  coming  under  that  general  braoc fan  oT. 
nation.     Hence  we  see  the  nc:ces<iary  connexion  of  thercaionuif 
various   parts   of  reasoning,   and  the   dependence  ihey"""  ^I"" 
have  gne  upon   another.     'J'hc  determining  the  gcncr**"*    *^ 
and  species  of  things  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  ciiercise 

of  human  reason  ;  imd  here  vk  find  that  this  exercise 
is  the  fir^t  in  order,  and  previoos  to  the  other,  which 
consists  in  ascribing  to  them  (htir  powert,  properties,, 
and  relations.  But  when  we  have  taken  this  previous 
step,  and  brought  particular  objects  under  general. 
names  ;  as  the  properties  we  ascribe  to  them  are  no 
ether  than  those  of  the  general  idea,  it  is  plain  that, 
in  order  to  a  successful  progress  in  this  part  of  know- 
ledge, we  mnst  thoroughly  acquaint  ourselves  with  tho 
several  relations   and  attribnte*  of  thc«o  our  general 
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or  iiluas.  When  this  i:i  done,  tlic  olticr  part  nill  be  easy, 
ne»>aaiiig-  ^„j  requires  scarce  any  laliour  or  tliought,  as  being  no 
'  more  than  an  application  of  the  general  fonn  of  rea- 
soning represcDted  in  the  foregoing  sytlogiam.  Non,' 
US  we  have  already  sufficientty  shown  how  we  are  to 
proceed  in  determining  the  genera  and  species  of 
things,  whirh,  as  ve  have  Stud,  ia  tha  previoos  Step 
to  this  second  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  nil  that 
is  farther  wiinting  towards  a  due  eiplanabon  of  it  is, 
to  offer  some  considerations  as  to  the  manner  of  in- 
vestigating the.  general  relations  of  our  ideas.  This  is 
the  highest  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  that  by  means  whereof  we  arrive  at  the  dis- 
covery of  universal  truths  ;  insomuch  UiAt  our  deduc- 
tions in  this  way  constitute  that  particular  species  of 
rensoning  which  we  have  before  said  regards  priacipally 
g  the  sciences. 
Two  thingi  I^-  But  that  we  may  conduct  our  thoughts  with 
nqidred  ta  some  order  and  method,  we  shall  begin  with  observ- 
ing, that  tbe  reUtloos  nf  ear  general  ideas  are  of  two 
kinds :  either  such  as  immediatbly  discover  themselves, 
upon  comparing  the  ideas  one  with  another ;  or  such 
as,  being  more  remote  and  distant,  require  art  and 
contrivance  to  bring  them  into  view.  The  relations 
of  the  first  kind  furnish  us  t*ith  intaitivc  and  self-evi- 
dent truths :  those  of  the  second  are  traced  bv  reason- 
ing, and  a  due  apptlcatinn  of  intermediate  ideas.  It 
ii  of  this  last  kind  that  we  are  to  apeak  here,  having 
despatched  \rhat  was  necessary  with  regard  tn  the 
Other  in  the  Second  Part.  As,  therefore,  in  tracing  tlie 
mare  distant  relations  of  things,  ^re  must  always  ha^'c 
recourse  to  intervening  ideas,  and  are  more  or  less 
successful  in  our  researcliea  accnrdins  to  our  acquaint- 
ance with  these  ideas,  and  ability  of  applying  them  ; 
and  it  IS  evident,  that  to  make  a  good  rca.«oner,  two 
things  are  principally  required.  First,  An  extensive 
knnw!ed)(e  of  those  intermediate  ideas,  by  means  of 
which  things  may  be  comparcil  one  with  anotlicr. 
•Sn7i)n,%,  The  skill  and  talent  of  applying  them  hap- 
pily in  all  particular  instances  that  come  under  cousi- 
f,  deration. 
TUii.  An  \ .  In  order  tn  our  successful  progress  in  rcaanning, 
kMwl""  "''  """'*  ''""^  ""  extensive  knowleiV  of  those  inter. 
ofiMcnM.  inediate  ideas  by  means  of  which  things  may  be  com- 
dt»le  i<lcasrp>''cd  one  with  another.  Fur  as  it  is  not  every  idea 
that  wil!  answer  the  purpose  of  our  inquiries,  but  such 
only  as  are  peculiarly  related  to  the  objects  about 
which  we  reason,  so  as,  by  a  comparison  with  them 
to  furnish  evident  and  known  truths  j  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  that  the  greater  variety  of  conceptions 
we  can  calUnto  view,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  find 
Rome  among  them  thai  will  help  ns  to  the  truths  here 
required.  And,  indeed,  it  is  found  to  hold  in  experi- 
ence, that  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  views  or 
things,  and  grow  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent objects,,  the  reasoning  faculty  gathers  strength  : 
for,  by  extending  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  the  mind 
acquires  a  certain  force  and  penetration,  as  being  ac- 
ciKttomcd  to  examine  the  several  appearaaces  of  its 
ideas,  and  observe  what  light  they  cast  one  upon  ano- 
ther. 

Vf.'  TTiis"  is  the  reason  why,  in  order  to  exes!  re- 
markably in  any  one  branch  ofleaming,  it  is'  nccessa- 
ty  to  have  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
wbqle  circle  of  ai.U  and  sciences.  .  The  truth  of  it  is. 
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alt  the  vurions  divitions  of  hnnmn  knowledge  are  very       of 
nearly  Tclsted  mniong  themselves,  and,  in  innaaienbleRe**oi<iiig.: 
instances,  serve  to  illustrate  and  set  off  each  other. '    "_•  "    '  ^ 
And  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  by  an  oh*  .p^  ,^1  ■ 
Btinate  application  Ui  one  branch  of  stQdy,  a  man  nay  uf  one 
make  considerable  prdgress,  atad  acquire  some  degreebnnch  of 
of  eminence  in  it }  ytt  his  views   will  be  always  nai^'*""'''6 
row  and  contracted,  and  be  will  want  that    "^'^^f^y^ ^^^^ 
discernment  which  not  only  enables  us   to  pnrsne  ouracqwuDled  > 
discoveries  with  case,  but   also,  in  laying  them  open  with  the 
to  others,  to  spread  a  certain  brigfatncss  around-  tbem..wbcdo  cii- 
But  when  our  reasoning  regards  a  paiticular  science,  °~,?*^ 
it  is  farther  necessary  that  wc  more  nearly  acqmint^^ 
ourselves  with  whatever  relate*  to  that  science.      A. 
j;eneral  knowledge  is  a  good  preparation,  and  enables 
lis  to  proceed  with  ease  and  expedition  in  wJiaterer-. 
branch  of  teaming  we  apply  to.      But  then,  in   tlie 
minute  and  intricate  questions  of  any- science,  We  are 
by  no  means,  qualified  to  reason  with  advantage  until 
we  have  perfectly  mastered  the  science  to  which  they 
t>cIong.  It 

Vli,  We  come  now  to  the   second  thing  requir- Secondljr,.  ' 
cd,   in  order  to  »  siiccessiiil  progress  in  reasoning  j^*'". of' ' 
namely,  the  skill  and  talent  of  applying  intermediate  J*5|j^^^"  ' 
ideas  Iiappily  in  all  particular  instances  that  come   an- ideas  biq». 
der  consideration.     And  here,  rules  and  precepts  arepilTinpat-- 
of  tittle  service.      Use  and  experience  arc-  the  best '*"'•»''"- 
instructors.     For,   whatever  logicians   may    bMst  of  '' " 

being  aUe  to  fbrm  perfect  reasoners  by 'book  and  rule, 
we  find  l>f  experience,  that  tlie  study  of  tlwir  pre- 
cepts does  not  always  add  -any  great  degree  of  strength 
to  the  understanding.  In  short,  it  is  the-  habit  atone 
of  reasoning  that  makes  a  reasooer.  Aiid-  thtrcfore 
the  true  way  to  acquire  this  talent  is,  by  l>eiiig  mtieh 
convenaBt  in  those  sciences  where  tbe  art  of  reason- 
ing is  allowed  to  reign  in  ttie  greatest  perfecttott. , 
Ucnee  it  was  ttiat  tlie  ancients,  who  so  well  under- 
stood.the  manncr'of  forming  tbe  mind,  .always  be^n  . 
with  mathirnialict,  as  the  foundation  of  their,  philo-  . 
Bophieat  studies.  Here  the  understanding  is  by  de- 
grees habituated  to  truth,  contracts  inseuibly  a  cer- 
tain fondness  for  it,  and  teams  never  to  yidd  its  as- 
sent to  any  proposition  hut  where  the  evidence  is  . 
sufficient  to  jKoducc  full  conviction.  For  this  reason 
Plato  has  called  matbenatioal  demonatratioDB  the  m- 
tMartic*  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  pro- 
per means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  restore  that  . 
natural  exercise  of  its  faculties  in  nhicb  jnA  thinking 
consists.  a, 

VIII,  If  ttierefore  we  would  fbnn  onr  tninds-  to  aTbe  tb^Aj-. 
habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in. tnuB,-  weeaniwt  take<^^*th^ 
any  more  Geitain.tmthod  than.the. exorcising  oi''*^*^^^^^/*' 
in  mathematical  demonstrations,  so  as  to  contract  a  kindtj^g^^ 
of  familiarity  with  thctn.     Not  that  w«lo*k  i^n  it  aS|^Bt avail' 
necessary  tbid  all  men  should  b«  deep  mathematicians  ;ii^tUsr«- 
but  that,  tiaving  got  the  way  of  reasoning  which  tttat^"**- 
study  necessarily  brings   tlie   mind,  to,  they  .may  be       f3     ' 
able  to  transfer  it  to  other  puts  of  knowledge,  fts  they^'^'j^" 
shall  hav«  occaaioD.  thon  en 

IX.  But  Although  the  itodysf  matbematiM  bHof  allotbertaU 
others  ttie  most  uiefwt  tafonhthe  minal-.MiA  give  iticetvaiare  - 
an  early  relish  of  irnth,  yel  ought  not  other  parts  of«^<°"*- 
philosophy  to  be  ne;^lrctcd.     Fot  there  aUo  wd  "f^^itrculb 
ivith  many  opportunities  of  exercLsing  the  powers  nfaodjait- 
the  understanding  ;  and  llie  vaiiely  of  inbjecU  nattl- *••••' Ha- ■- 
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raUy  leaiU  us  to  observe  all  dio&e  different  turns  of 
[■  tbinking  tbat  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  several 
"^  ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  search  after.  A 
mind  thus  trained  acquires  ■  certain  mastery  tnrer  its 
own  tbou^ts,  ioitoinuch  that  it  can  range  aud  model 
them  at  pleasure,  and  call  such  into  vieir  as  bebt  suit 
its  pre&ent  designs.  Now  in  this  the  whole  art  of  rea- 
soning coniiists  ;  tiom  among  a  great  variety  of  differ- 
ent ideas  to  single  out  those  that  are  most  proper  for 
the  business  in  nand,  and  to  Uj  them  together  in  auch 
order,  that  from  plain  and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle 
degrees,  and  a  continued  train  of  evident  truths,  we 
may  be  insensibly  led  on  to  such  discoveries,  as  at  our 
lust  setting  out  appeared  beyond  the 'Teach  of  human 
'understanding.  For  this  purpose,  besides  the  study  of 
mathematics  before  rcconimended,  we  ought  to  apply 
ourselves  diligently  to  the  reading  of  such  authors  as 
h^ve  distinguished  themselves  for  strength  of  reasoning, 
bmI  a  just  and  accurate  manner  of  thin1ung>  For  it  la 
observable,  that  a  mind  exercised  and  aeasoDed  tn 
truth,  seldom  rests  satisfied  in  a  bare  contemplation  of 
the  arguments  offered  by  others;  but  will  be  frequent- 
ly assaying  its  own  streagth,  and  pursuing  its  discove- 
ries upon  the  plan  it  is  most  accustomed  to.  Tlius  we 
insensibly  contract  a  habit  of  tracing  tfuth  from  orb 
stage  to. another,  and  of  investigatmg  those  general 
relations  and  properties  ndtich  we  afterwards  ascribe  to 
particular  things,  acoordiog  as  we  find  them  compie- 
nended  under  tne  Abstract  ideas  to  whici 
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"  Whatever  is  bad  is  not  tbe  workof  Cod :  Of 

"All  tbe  natural  passions  and  appetites  of  men  R<a">">>(- 

"  are  tbe  work  of  God  :  '  '     •    "  ' 

"  Therefore  the  natural  passions  Mid  appetites  of 

"  men  are  not. bad." 

A^in,  In  the  tiirdyigitrt;  the  middle  tenn  is  tbe  sub-  - 
ject  of  the  two  premises :   As, 

"  All  Africans  are  black  : 

"  All  Africans  are  men: 

"  Therefore  some  men  are  black/'  ^ 
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Chap  IV.  Of  tie  Form/  ofSgUogismt. 

J,  Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a 
general  notion  of  syllogisms,  and  of  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist.  It  is  now  time  'to  enter  a  little  more 
particularly  into  the  subject, 'to  eiamhie  their  varions 
forms,  and  lay  open  the  rnlee  of  argntnentation  no- 
per  to  each.  In  the  syllogisms  mentioned  in  the  mre- 
going  chapters,  we  may  observe,  that  Uie  mid<Ue  term 
IB  the  subject  of  Uie  major  proposition,  and  the  predi- 
cate of  iIk  niiROr.  This'tlispositioD,  though  the  most 
natural  and  obvious,  is  not  however  necessary ;  it  fre- 
quently happening,  that 'the  middle  term  is  the  sub- 
ject in  both  the  premises,  or  the  pwdicate  in  both-{ 
and  sometimes  directly 'contrary  to  its  disposition  in 
the  foregoing  chapten,  tbe  predicate  in  the  major, 
and  the  subject  in  tbe  minor.  Hence  the  distinction 
of  syllogisms  into  various  kinds,  called_y^rur«c  by  logi- 
cians. For  figure,  according  to  their  use  of  tbe  word, 
IS  nothing  else'  hilt  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
middle  term  in  any  syllogism.  And  as  this  disposition 
is,  we  see,  fburfold,  so  Uie  figwes  of  syllogisms  thence 
arimng  are  four  In  number.  When  the  middle  term  is 
tbe  subject  of  the  major  proposition,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called  the  jirtt  Jigurt  i 
'A.% 

"  No  work  of  God  is  bad  : 

"  The  natural  passions  and  appetites  nf  nien  are 

«  the  work  of  God : 
*'  Tberefon  none  of  them  is  bad." 

If;  on  t]ie  other  hand,  it  is  the  predicate  of  both  the 
premises,  the  syllogism  is  said  to  be  the  tnondjigare : 
As, 


hnA  lastly.  By  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major, 
and  subject  of  the  -minor,  we  obtain  B)Uogisms  in  tbe 
fourth  Jigim :  As, 

"  Tlie  only  Being  who  ought  to  be  worshipped  is 
"  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  ttic  world : 

"  Tbe  Creator  aud  Governor  of  the  world  is 
"God: 

"  Therefore  God  is  the  only  Bung  who  ou{^  to 
"  be  worshij^ed." 

11.   But,   besides   this   fourfold   distinction  of  syllo- Tbe  noA 
gisms,   there   is  also   a  farther  subdivision  of  them  inoTiyllo- 
every-figurr,  arising  from  the  miantity  and  quality,  asSi°°*- 
they  are  called,  of  the   propositions.     By  quantity  wl 
mean  the  consideration  of  prMositions,  as  universal  or 
particular;  by  quality,  as  affirmative  or  negative. 

Now  as,  in  all  the  several  dispositions  of  the  middle 
term,  the  propositions  of  which  a  syiloKtsm  consisto 
may  be  either  universal  or  particular,  amrmatlve  or 
negative  ;  the  due  determination  of  these,  and  so  put- 
ing  them  together  as  the  laws  of  argumentation  re- 
quire, coDStitute  what  logicians  call  the  maodt  <ii  syllo- 
gisms. Of  these  moods  tliere  is  a  determinate  num- 
ber to  every  ficnre,  including  all  the  possible  ways  in 
which  propositions  differing  in  quantity  or  quality  can 
be  combined,  according  to  any  disposition  of  the  mid- 
dle term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

The  first  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  moods. 
Tbe  major  proposition  in  this  figure  must  be  universal, 
and  die  minor  affirmative ;  and  it  has  this  property, 
that  it  yields  conclusions  of  all  kinds,  aflSrmative  and 
universal  and  particular. 


The  second  fin 


I   also  four  legitimate  moods. 


Its  major  proposition  must  be  universal,  and  one  of  the 
premises  must  be  negative.  It  yields  conclusions  botli 
universal  and  particular,  but  all  negative. 

"Die  third  figure  has  six  legitimate  moods.  Its  mi- 
nor must  always  be  afErmative ;  and  it  yields  concln- 
sions  both  affirmative  and  negative,  but  all  particular. 
— -..These  are  all  tbe  figures  which  we*e  admitted  by 
tbe  inventor  of  syllogisms,  and  of  which,  so  fiir  as  we 
know,  the  number  of  legitimate  moods  has  been  as- 
certained, and  severally  demonstrated.  In  tvcryfgurt 
it  will  be  found  upon  trial,  that  there  %n  tixttf-foir  dif- 
ferent moods  of  syllogism  ;  and  he  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  construct  so  many  in  Ait  fourth  figure,  always 
remembering  that  tbe  middle  term  in  each  must  be  the 
predicate  of  the  fflq;'or  and  the  nibject  of  the  minor  pro- 
position, will  eaiilv  discern  what  numberof  these  moods 
are  legitimate,  ana  give  true  conclusions. 

Besides  the  rulea  that  are  proper  to  each  figure, 
Aristotle  has  given  some  that  are  common  to  all,  bv 
whidi  the  legitimacy   of  syllogisms    may    be    tried.  ' 
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These  iiM)' be  ndueed  to  fiw:ii       I.  There  moat  be     roject  the  antecedent. 

oa\y  three  terms  in  a  syllogism  :  As  eich  term  occun 
—   »  —  in  two  of  the  propositions,   it  must  be  precisely  ibe 

tome  in  bolhi  if  it  be  not,  the  ayllogism  ia  9kA  to  haVe 

Joiir  tertns^  -whicb  makes  «  vieknu  syllogiom.     2.  The 

middle  term  mmt  be  taken  mnivertt^inone  of  the  pre- 
mises. 3.  Both  premises  mnct  not  be  pariicular  propo- 
sitions, nor  both  negative.     4.  The  roncbuion  must  be 

particular,  ii  either  »{ ihe  premiiet  \ie  particular  ;  and 
■  negative,  'JeitAer  of  the  premitet  be  negative.     5.  No 

term  can  b«i  taken  utavertally  in  the  conclaiion,  if  it  be 

not  taken  univrrtaUy  in  the  premises. 

For  understanding  the  Atronr/ and  _^A  of  these  rules, 

it  il  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  term  is  said  to  be  ta- 
ken universally,  not  only  nhen  it  is  the  subject  of  a  uni- 

venat  propoaitioD,  but  also  when  it  is  the  preiUcate  of 

a  negative  proposition.     On  the  other  hand,  a  term  is 

uid  to  be  luikeji  particvJarlif,  when  it  is  either  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  or  the  predicate  of  an  afirmative 
SS       propoaition. 
FdOBdaiioD      III,  The  divisioa  of  syllogisms  according  to  mnod 
nrtheoUKrigJ  figure  respects  those  especially  which  are  known 
diiiiini  of  j,^  ^^  „^^  gf  p,,;^  ,;^p|g  syllogisms  ;  that  is,  which 
^^^   »re  boosded  to  three  propositions,  all  simple,  and  where 

the  extremes  and  middle  term  are  connected,  according 

to  the  rules  laid  down  aboTe.     But  as  the  mind  is  net 

tied  down  to  any  one  precise  form  of  reasmng,  bat 

sometimes  mftkes  use  of  more,  sometimes  of  fewer  pre- 

miset,  and  often  takes  in  compound  and  conditional 

propoaitions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the 

different  Esrins  derived  from  this  source,  and  explain 

the  rules  by  which  the  mind  conducts  itself  in  the  use 
,,        of  tbem. 

IV.  Wlien  in  any  sjllogism  the  major  is  a  conditioo- 

d  propoaition,  tlte  syllogism  itself  is  termed  conditional. 

Tbiu: 


"  If  there  ia  a  God,  he  ot^ht  to  be  worshipped  : 

"  But  there  is  a  God : 

"  Therefore  he  oa^t  to  be  worshipped." 

Ia  this  exam|riei  the  nwjor,  or  first  proposition,  is, 
we  see,  conditional,  and  therefore  the  syllogism  itaelf 
is  also  of  the  kind  called  by  that  name.  And  here  we 
are  to  observe,  that  all  conditional  propositioDS  arc 
made  of  two  distinct  parts  :  one  expressing  the  condi- 
tion upon  lAicb  the  prcdicake  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
the  tobject,  as  in  thia  now  before  us,  if  there  it  a  God; 
the  othec  joining  or  disjoining  the  said  predicate  and 
snbject,  as  here,  he  ought  to  be  worshipped.  The  first 
of  these  parts,  or  that  which  implies  the  condition,  is 
called  the  antieedent  i  the  aecond,  where  we  join  iv  dis- 
join the  icedickte  and  subject,  baa  the  name  of  tbe  eon- 
„  le^uent. 
GnM^  cf  v.  In  all  propositions  of  this  kind,  supposing  them 
illatioa  ia  to  be  esact  in  point  of  form,  the  relation  between  the 
^I'^'i^*^  antecedent  and  consequent  must  ever  be  tme  and  real  \ 
that  is,  tbe  antecedent  must  always  cimtain  seme  cer- 
tain and  genuine  condition,  which  necessarily  implies 
the  consequent;  for  otherwise  the  prapoeition  itself 
win  be  false,  and  therefore  otu;ht  not  to  be  admitted 
inte  our  remaeoings.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  any 
conditional  proposition  is  assumed,  if  we  admit  the 
antecedent  of  that  proposition,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  Boceaaarily  admit  the  consequent ;  but  if  we  re- 
ject the  Gooaeqiiait,  we  »e  in  like  mwicr  bound  to 
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For  as  the  antecedent  always,       or 
erpresses  some  condition  which  necessarily  implies  the  Reuooiii^ 
truth  of  the  consequent ;  by  admitting  the  antecedent,  "   '    • 
we   allow  of  that  condition,  and  therefore  ooght  also 
to  admit  the  consequent.     In  like  manner,  if  it  appears 
that  the  consequent  ought  to  be  rejected,  tbe  antece- 
dent evidently  most  be  so  teo :    because,  as  waa  jnat 
now   demonstrsted,    the    admitting    of  the   antecedent 
would  necessarily  imply  the  admission  also  of  the  con- 
sequent, gj 

VI.  There  are  two  wnya  of  arguing  in  hepotheticall^' two 
syllogismB,  which  lead  to  a  certain  and  unavoidable  con-  ^°°f.'.'^ 
elusion.     For  as  the  major  is  always  a  conditiomil  pro.'^^^V^ 
position,  consisting  of  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent.;      '%'■■"' 
if  the  minor  admits  the  antecedent,  it  is  plain  that  the 
conclusion  must  adznit  the  consequent.     This  is  called 
arguing  iivm  the  admiasiun  of  tbe  antecedent  to  tfae 
admission  of  the  consequent,  and  constitutes  that  mood 
or  spediea  of  hypothetical  syllogisms  which  is  distin- 
l^ished  in  the  schools  by  the  name  of  the  modus ponena, 
masmucb  as  by  it  the  whole  conditional  propoaitioo, 
botb  antecedent  and  consequent,  is  established. .  That : 

"  If  Cod  is  infinitely  wise,  and  acts  with  perfect  fre»- 

"  dom,  he  does  nothing  but  what  u  best : 
"  But  God  is  infinitely  wise,  and  acts  with  perfect 

"  freedom  : 
"  Therefore  he  does  nothing  but  what  is  best.'* 

Here  we  see  the  antecedent  or  first  part  of  the  con- 
ditional proposition  is  established  in  the  minor,  and  tbe 
consequent  or  second  part  in  the  conclosion  ;  whence 
the  syllogism  itself  u  an  example  of  the  modus  pouens. 
But  if  now  we  tta  the  contrary  suppose  that  the  mi- 
nor reject  the  consequent,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the 
conclusion  must  also  reject  the  antecedent.  In  this 
case  we  are  said  to  argue  from  tbe  removal  of  the  con- 
sequent to  th;  removal  of  the  antecedent,  and  the  par- 
ticular mood  or  species  of  syllogisms  thrace  arising  is 
called  by  logtdana  the  modus  toilens;  because  in  it  both 
antecedent  and  consequent  are  rejected  or  taken  away, 
OS  appears  by  Um  following  example  : 

"  If  God  were  not  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness,  nei- 
"  iher  wonld*  he  consult  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 

"  But  God  does  consult  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 

"  Therefore  he  ^  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness. 

VII.  These  two  apeeies  take  in  the  whole  cla^  -  of  ncf  in- 
conditional  sylli^ms,  and  include  iHi  the  poaoible  ways  chide  all 
of  arguing  that  lead  to  «  legitimate  coucluiion  ;  he-  *'"  teE>ti- 
cause  ne  cannot  here  proceed  by  a  contrary  P™<*M^M[St 
of  reasoning,  that  is,  fttim  the  removal  of  the  aatece- 

dent  to  the  removal  of  tbe  eonscquent,  or  from  the 
establishing  of  the  consequent  to  the  establishing  of  the 
antecedent.  For  although  the  antecedent  always  ex- 
presses soma  real  condition,  which,  ouce  adniitted, 
necessarily  irapliea  the  conseqncnt,  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  ia  thenfbre  no  other  condition  ;'  and  if 
so,  dwB,  after  removing  the  antecedent,  the  conae- 
qocnt  may  atill  bold,  because  of  some  otlwr  determi- 
nation that  infers  it.  When  we  say,  If  a  stone  is  ex- 
posed some  tme  to  the  rayi  of  the  tun,  it  viHI  contract 
a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  the  proposition  is  cotainly 
true }.  and,  admitting  tbe  aatecedeiit,  we  most  also 
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aJrnit  tbe  conaequeiA.  Bot  ns  tliere 
by  trhicli  «  vtone  may  Mther  beat,  it  will  not  follow, 
£ram  the  ccuing  of  the  before-mentiooed  coadiliui, 
'that  therefore  the  conaequent  caoDol  take  pikce.  In 
other  wordi,  we  cannot  arcuc  :  Bat  the  tto/ie  itu  not 
been  expottd  to  the  ratft  of  the  tun  j  therrfire  neither 
hat  it  any  degree  if  heat :  Inasmud)  ai  there  are  a 
great  manj  other  ways  by  which  beat  might  have  been 
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Others  ways     other,'  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  a  ^onctire        ef 
'    "  "  proposition.  RcawaiBg. 

IX.  In  the  several  kinds  6f  syllogisnw  hitherto  men-         • 
tioned,  we  may  observe  that  the  potts  are  complete  ',  ^^^^^ 
that  is,  the  three  pn^oeitioos  of  wbicii  they  consist  are  gr  metDo. 
re^esented  in  form.     Bat  it  often  havens,  that  some  ted  ijUa- 
one  of  the  premises  is  not  only  an  evident  truth,  bdlEi"^ 
also  familiar  and  in  the  minds  of  all  men  }  in  which 


eomnunicated  to  it.  And  if  we  cannot  argne  from  case  it  is  otfuaUy  omitted,  whereby  we  have  an  impM- 
the  removal  of  the  antecedent  to  the  removal  of  the 
Gonsei^uent,  no  more  can  we  from  the  admission  of 
the  consequent  to  the  admissioo  ef  the  antecedent : 
because,  as  tbe  consequent  may  flow  from  i^  great  va- 
riety of  d^erent  suppositions,  the  allowing  of  it  does 
not  determine  the  precise  supposition,  but  only  that 
some  one  of  tbem  must  take  {dace.  Thus  in  the  fore- 
going pr(4M8ition,  Jfa  totte  U  expuednme  time  to  the 
-rvfof  the  tun,  it  wHl  contract  a  eerlain  degree  efbeat; 
admitting  the  consequent,  va.  that  it  hat  contrwied  a 
certBR)  degree  <f  heat,  we  are  not  therefore  bonnd  to 
aimit  the  antecedent,  that  it  hat  been  tome  time  eiepo- 
tad  to  the  rayt  o/"  the  tan :  because  there  are  nsny 
other  causes  whence  that  beat  may  have  proceeded. 
These  two  ways  of  arguiog,  therefore,  hold  not  in  con- 
ditional syllogisms. 


feet  syllogism,  that  seems  to  be  made  up  of  only  two 
propositions.  Sbedd  we,  for  iaslaocc,  argw  in  this 
manner ; 

"  Every  man  is  mortal : 

"  Hwrefore  every  kiog  is  mortal :" 
the  Sylli^|;i3m  apfean  to  be  inperfeet,  as  consisting  hot 
of  two  propositions.  Yet  it  ia  really  compete ;  only 
tbe  minor  [every  hag  it  amom}  is  omitted,  and  left  to 
the  reader  to  Biipjdy.  as  being  a  proposition  so  familiar 
and  evident  that  it  cannot  escape  him.  ^j 

X.  Tliese  seemio^y  impofeet  syllogisms  arc  called  £atl^*e- 
enthymemrt  1  and  occur  very  freqnentljrin  reasoning,"*'' 
especially  where  it  makes  a  part  of  conunon  conver- 
sation.    Nay,  there  is  a  particular  elegance  in  them, 
because,  not  dispbying  the  argument  ui  all  its  parts. 


VIII.  As  &om  the  major's  being  a  conditional  pro-      tiiey  leave  somewhat  to  the  exereiM  and 


position,    we  obtain  the  specie*   of  cooditionnl  syllo- 
gisms ;  so,  where  it  is  a  disjunctive  proposition,  the 
■yllogism  to  which  it  belongs  is  also  called  ditjitnttive, 
'  M  in  tbe  foUoning  example  : 

**  The  world  is  either  self-existent,  or  the  work  of 
"  some  finite,  or  of  some  infinite  Being  : 

'*  Bat  it  b  not  self-existent,  nor  tbe  wori(  of  a  finite 
**  being : 

"  Thererore  it  U  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being." 

.  Now,  a  disjunctive  proposition  is  that,  where  of  scr 
vcral  predicates,  we  affirm  one  necessarily  to  belong  . 
to  the  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  but 
leave  that  particular  one  undeteimiiwd.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  as  soon  as  we  determine  the  particular 
predicate,  all  the  rest  are  of  course  to  be  rejected  ;  or 
if  we  reject  all  the  predicates  but  one,  that  one  neces- 
sarily takes  place.  'When,  therefore,  in  a  disjunctive 
syllogism,  the  several  predicates  are  ennmerated  in  the 
major  }  if  the  minor  establishes  any  one  of  these  pre- 
dicates, the  eonclution  ought  to  remove  all  the  rest ; 
or  if,  in  the  minor,  all  the  predicates  but  one  are  re- 
moved, the  conclusion  most  necessarily  establish  that 
one.  Thus,  in  the  disjunctive  syllogism  given  above, 
the  major  affirms  one  of  tho  three  predicates  to  be- 
long to  tbe  earth,  viz.  te^-e^tttenee,  at  that  it  is  the 

toorkofajim'te,  or  that  it  is  thetuorkt^aninJin^eBe-  coraprehended  under  it,  this  being  the  very  o 
ing.  Two  of  these  predicates  are  removed  in  the  that  constitutes  a  propesitian  universal.  If  then  that 
Tcmart^Xi-telf-exittenee,  and  the^BOrkofafinitebe-  universal  proposition  chances  to  be  self-evideid,  ibe 
ins.  Hence  toe  conclusion  necessarily  ascribes  to  it  the  particular  ones  follow  of  conrse,  without  any  &rtlier 
third  predicate,  and  affirms  that  tt  is  the  work  t^  an  train  of  reasoning.  Whoever  allows,  fi>r  instance, 
infimte  Being.  If  now  we  give  tbe  syllogism  another  that  iiingt -etfuat  to  one  and  the  tame  thiagareefnaito 
tiDn,  insoBoch  that  tbe  min^  may  estaUish  one  of  the  one  another,  must  at  the  same  time  allow,  that  (we 
predicatn,  by  affirming  llie  earth  to  be  tie  production  trtanglex,  each  egtiei  to  a  t^uare  vihote  tide  it  three 
tfan  infinite  Being :  then  tbe  conclusion  most  rcnwve  nSrAes,  ere  alto  equal  between  thenueUxi.  This  itr- 
the  otbo-  two,  asserting  it  to  be  neither  te^-enitteat,  gument,  therefore, 
not  the  viork  of  a  finite  Being.     Theseare  tbe  forms  of 

reasoning  in  these  species  of  tytlogisras,  tbe  justness  of         "  Thii^  eqoa)  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  tJt  equal 
which  appean  at  first  sight :  and  that  there  can  be  no  **  4o  ooe  aaolber : 

V"  «  Therefore, 
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tbe  mind.  By  this  meaos  we  are  pot  i^on  czertii^ 
ourselves,  and  seem  to  share  in  the  discovery  of  what 
is  propoeed  to  ns.  Now  this  is  the  great  secret  of 
fine  writing,  so  to  frame  and  put  together  onr  thoughts, 
as  to  give  full  play  to  the  rcadei^s  imaginatitm,  and 
draw  him  insensibly  into  onr  very  views  and  coone 
of  reasoning.  This  gives  a  pleasuir  not  nulike  to  that 
which  tbe  author  hiiuelf  (eels  in  composing.  It  besides 
shortens  discoorae,  and  adds  a  certain  force  and  liveli- 
ness to  oar  aivuments,  when  the  words  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  favour  the  natural  quickness  of  the  mind 
in  its  operations,  and  a  single  expression  is  lefl  to  ex* 
Libit «  whole  train  of  thoughts.  ^ 

XL  But  tbere  is  another  species  of  reasoning  with  Greuid  at 
two  propositions,  which  seems  to  be  complete  in  itself,  fesfonDg 
and  where  we  admit  the  conclusion  vrilhont  supposnig"  """^ 
any  tacit  or  suppressed  judgment  in  tbe  mind,  frem^ 
which  it  follows  sytlogistically.  This  happ«s  between 
propositions,  where  tbe  connexion  is  sncb,  that  the  ad- 
missicm  of  the  one  necessarily  and  at  the  first  a^t  im- 
plies the  admission  also  of  the  other.  For  if  it  so  falls 
out,  that  the  proposiliDn  on  which  tbe  other  depends  is 
self-evident,  we  content  ourselves  with  barely  affirm- 
ing it,  and  infer  that  other  by  a  direct  conclisioB. 
Thns,  by  admitting  an  universal  pn^ositian,  we  a 
forced  also  to  admit  of  all  the  p     *    ' 
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"  Ther«f«rallie«e  two  ttiut^et,  etcb  equal  to  tke 
'*  fi^usm  of  ft  line  of  three  Indies,  are  c^ual  be- 
'  "  tween  tbemseivea"— 

is  Gofnjilete  in  its  kind,  and  contattts  ail  that  is  neces- 
sary towards  a  just  and  legitimate  conctmion.    F«r  tbfe 
Erst  or  nnivenal  propontioa  is  self-eriJent,  Uid  tbew- 
fore  rcqnire!'  no  farther  proor.     And  as  ^e  tnttb  df 
tbe  jiarticnlar  is  inseparably  contwcted  witb  that  vt  the 
universal,  it  follows  ^m  it  bj  an  obvious  and  unaveicl- 
9S     ,    able  consequence. 
M  redaci-       XII.  Now,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  ]0vposi- 
Ifgt.^'^  tions  are  dednced  one  from  anotheiv  on  accoont  «f  a 
MBc  aDe    knonn  and  evident  connection,  we  are  said  to  reason 
biB  OT       bj  immediate  conseqDence.     Such  a  coherence  of  pro- 
**^*  pocitiont  manifest  at  first  siglft,  and  forcing  itsdf  upon 

the  aund,  frequentfj  occurs  in  rcasmnnff.  Lo^cians 
have  explained  at  some  length  the  several  suppmitions 
upon  which  it  takes  place,  and  allow  of  all  immediate 
eouequeoces  that  follow  b  conformity  to  them.  It  is 
however  observable,  that  these  argaments,  though 
aecminEly  complute,  because  the  cancVuaion  follows  ne- 
cessarily from  the  single  proposition  that  goes  before, 
may  yet  be  considered  as  real  enthymenies,  whoee  ma> 
jor,  which  is  a  conditional  proposition,  is  wanting,  Tbe 
syllogism  but  jost  mentioned,  when  represented  aocord- 
ing  to  this  view,  will  mo  as  foHowa : 

"If  things  eqaal  to  one  and  tbe  Same  thing,  are 

"  equal  to  one  another  ;  these  two  triangles,  each 

"  equal  to  a  square  whose  side  is  tliree  inches,  are 

"  alto  equal  between  tbemselves. 

"  Bat  things  eqnal  to  one  and  tbe  same  thing,  are 

"  equal  to  one  aoothar  i 
"  thmSon  akso  those  triangles,  &c.  ate  equal  be- 

"  tveen  themselves." 
This  observation  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  imme- 
diate consequences  whatsoever,  insomuch,  that  they  are 
in  &ct  no  more  than  enthymemcs  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms. But  then  it  is  particular  to  them,  that  tbe 
ground  on  which  the  conclusion  rests,  namely  its  co- 
herence witb  the  minor,  is  of  itself  apparent,  and 
seen  immediatelv  to  flow  from  the  rules  and  reasons  of 

A  (oritci  of  XHI.  The  next  species  of  reasoning  we  shall  take 
^aiatiiiiple  notice  of  here  is  what  is  commonly  known  by  tbe  name 
irlloginu.  of  J  foriter.  This  is  a  way  of  arguing,  m  which  a 
great  number  of  propositions  arc  so  linked  together, 
that  the  predicate  of  one  becomes  continually  t&  sub- 
ject of  the  next  lottowing,  until  at  last  a  conclusion  is 
formed,  by  bringing  together  the  subject  of  the  first 
proposition,  and  the  predicate  of  the  last.  Of  Ibis  kind 
is  tbe  following  argumeot : 

"  Cod  is  omnipotent : 

"  An   omnipotent  Being   can   do  every  thing  poa- 

"aible  : 
"  He  (hat  can  do  every  thing  possible,  can  do  wbat- 

"  ever  involves  not  a  contradiction  : 
"^erefore  God  can  do  whatever  involves  not  a 

"  contradiction.*' 

Tim  partitmlar  oon^nation  of  pioposilioBs  mav  W 
-cmtraued  to  any  leiwtfa  we  please  without  in  the  fcMt 
'Wcdkming  the  groDoJupon  which  tbe  conchition  reota. 
The  reason  is,  becanse  the  Mritea  itself  may  be  leadved 
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into  as  many  simple  B}ll<^isma  is  there  are  middle  terms 
in  it ;  where  this  is  found  universally  to  hold,  that  when  Rcatoning. 
KucL  a  resolution  is  made,  and  the  syJlogiBms  are  placed  "-"-v*"^ 
in  train,  the  concluaion  of  tbe  last  m  the  series  is  also 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  sorites.  This  kind  of  argument, 
thertfore,  as  it  serves  to  unite  several  syllogisms  into 
one,  must  stand  upon  the  same  foundation  with  the  syl- 
logisms of  which  it  consists,  and  is  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  no  other  than  a  compendious  way  of  reason- 
iiigsyiioglsticallj.  „ 

AlV,   What  IS  here  said  of  plain  simple  propoaitiotis  A  mitMer 
may  be  as  well  applied  to  those  that  are  conditional  i'f'^jjj" 
that  is,  any  number  of  them  may  be  so  joined  t o j^etber  ^„ 
in  a  scries,    that    tbe   consequent  of  one   shall   become  "^^ 
continually  the  antecedent  of  tbe  next  following ;  in 
which  case,  by  establishing  the  antecedent  of  tbe  first 
proposition,  we  establish  the  consequent  of  the  last,  of 
by  removing  the  last  coMcqueot  remove  also  the   first 
autecedeot.     This  way  of  reasoning  is  exemplified  in 
tbe  following  argument : 

"  If  we  love  any  person,  all  emotions  of  hatred  to- 

"  If  all  emotions  of  hatred  towards  a  person  ceale, 

"  we  cabnot  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes:  ' 

"  If  we  rejoice  not  in  his  misfbrtnnea,  We  certainly 
"  wish  him  no  injury  : 

**  Therefore,  if  we  love  a  person,  we  wish  him  ia 

It  is  evident  that  this  soitea,  as  well  as  the  last,  mtfy 
be  resolved  into  a  teriea  of  distinct  syllogisnss,  with  tbs 
only  diflcreuce,  that  here  tbe  syllogisms  are  ail  condi- 
tional, jg 

XV.  Hm  last  species  of  syllogism  we  shall  take  Tbe  gimod 
notice  of  in  tbia  chapter  ia  that  commoaly  distinguish-  of  -rgu- 
ed  by  tbe  name  of  a  dUemma.  A  dilemma  is  an  Br-f"'""*'" 
gument  by  which  we  endeavour  to  prove  the  *'*'""",^J^ 
dity  or  falaehood  of  some  assertion.  In  order  to  this, 
we  assume  a  conditional  propoaition,  the  antecedent 
of  which  is  the  asentiea  to  be  dispr^ed,  and  the  con- 
sequent a  disjunctive  prt^osition,  enuaoerating  all  the 
possible  sBppoaitiow  opon  which  that  assertion  can  take 
place.  If  tbev  it  appean,  that  all  these  several  sup- 
positions ought  to  be  rejected,  it  is  plain  that  the  an- 
tecedent 01  assertion  itself  must  be  so  too.  When 
therefore  such  a  propooitioo  aa  that  before  mentioned 
is  made  the  major  of  any  syHogiitm  \  if  the  minor  re- 
ects  all  the  snppocitiono  eomained  in  tbe  conseqntst, 
it  follows  necessarily,  that  the  cunclnsion  ought  to  re- 
ject the  antecedent,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
Very  assertion  to  be  disproved.  This  particular  wicy 
of  aiding  is  that  which  legiciam  call  a  dUtmmm  }  and 
from  the  acconnl  here  given  ef  it,  it  appeaie  that  we 
may  in  the  general  define  k  to  be  a  hypotbelicai  c^- 
logism,  where  tbe  conseqoent  of  tbe  major  is  a  dis- 
junctive propoiitioff,  which  is  wholly  taken  away  or 
removed  in  the  minor.  Of  this  kmd  is  thofMow- 
ing: 

*'  If  God  did  not  create  the  world  perfect  in  i£a 
"  kind,  it  must  either  proceed  from  want  of  incU- 
**  natiM),  or  bom  want  of  power : 

*'  But  it  could  not  proceed  either  from  want  of  in- 
"  clinatitm,  or  from  want  of  power: 

"  Theiefotv,   be  created  the  wotld  perfect   in   ita 
D  "  kind." 
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"kind."     Or,  which  is  the  saine  thing. 
E-  "  Absurd  to  SAj  that  be  did  not  create  the  world 

■^  "  perfect  in  its  kind." 

XVI,  Hie  nature  then  of  a  dilemma  is  anivcraally 
p-this.  The  major  i»  a  conditional  propoaitioii,  whose 
consequent  contains  all  the  several  suppositions  opon 
which  the  antecedent  csn  take  place.  As  therefore 
these  suppositions  are  wholly  remored  in  the  minor, 
it  is  evident  that  the  antecedent  must  be  sp  too  }  inso- 
much that  we  here  always  argue  from  the  removal  of 
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It  is     tion  proposed,  is  said  to  be  demonstrated.    This  method 


of  reasoning  is  conducted  exactly  in  the  syllogistic  form  It«— «""g> 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  • 

II.  Bnt  in  sciences  which  treat  of  things  external 
to  the  mind,  we  cannot  aasnoM  as  jirtt  principU*  the 
most  general  propositions,  and  &om  them  infer  other* 
less  and  less  general  till  we  descend  to  particulan.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Every  thing  in  the  lutiverse,  whe- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  presents  itself  to  our  ohservation 
in  its  individual  state;  so  that ^crcrpfiim  maA  judgment 

iployed  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  whether  phyti- 


the  consequent  to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent.     That  cat,  metaphysical,  moral,  or  JtisloricaJ,  have  in  the  first 

is,  a  dilemma  is  an  argument  in  the  moduf  tolknt  of  place  to  encounter  with  particulars.     "  "With  these 

hypothetical   syllogisms,  as   logicians   love  to  speak,  reasoa  begins,  or  should  begin,  its  operations.     It  ob- 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  if  the   antecedent  of  the  major  serves,  tries,  canvasses,  examines,  and  compares  them 


I  affirmative  proposition,  the  conclusion  of  the  di- 
lemma will  be  negative  ;  but  if  it  is  a  negative  proposi- 
tion, the  conclusion  will  be  affirmative. 


together,  and  judges  of  them  by  seme  of  those  i 
evidences  and  original  lights,  which,  as  they  are  the 
first  and  indispensable  inlets  of  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
have  been  called  the  ^runar^prutctji^Jg/'traM.'*'  See 
Mktafhysics.  ,;jj 

111.  "  By  such  acts  of  observation  and  judgment,  ft^om 
I.  All  reasoning  proceeds   ultimately   from    first     diligently  practised  and  frequently  repealed,  on  many  <*hicl^  bjr 
truths,  either  self-evident  or  taken  for  granted ;  and  the     individualt  of  the  same  class  or  of  a  similar  nature,  not-  MduM^ 
first  truths  of  syllogistic  reasonings  are  jrafra/proposi-     ing  their  agreements,  marking  their  differences  ''''"•jo^^j,^ 
"  '  -  •    .  ■  .  •  1       •     .  •         ^^^^  minute,  and  rejecting  all  instances  which,  however  „  CkwA, 

similar  in  appearance,  are  not  in  effect  the  same,  rea- 
son, will)  much  labour  and  attention,  extracts  gome 
j^rarra/Zauij  respecting  the  powers,  properties,  qualities, 
actions,  passiuns,  virtues,  and  relations  of  real  thittgt. 
This  is  no  hasty,  premature,  notional  abstraction  of  the 
mind,  by  which  images  and  ideas  are  formed  that  have 
no  archetypes  in  nature :  it  is  a  rational,  operative,  ex- 
two  parts  or  terms,  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  with  a     perimental  process,  instituted  and  executed  opon  the 
evpula  gener^ly  affirmative.     If  the  agreement  or  the     constitution  of  beings,  which  in  part  compose  the 
relation  between  the  two  '  »>     ■  - 
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tions.  But  except  in  tbe  mathematics,  and  such  other 
sciences  as,  being  conversant  about  mere  ideas,  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  things  without  tbe  rolnd,  we 
cannot  assume  as  truths  propositions  which  are  general. 
The  mathematician  indeed  may  be  considered  as  taking 
his  ideas  from  tbe  beginning  in  their  general  fomi. 
Every  propraition  composed  of  such  ideas  is  therefore  ge- 
aod  those  which  are  theoretic  are  reducible 


3  terras  be  not  immediate  and 
self-evident,  he  has  recourse  to  aa  axiimi,  wbieh  is  a 
proposition  still  mare  general,  and  which  supplies  him 
with  a  third  or  tttidme  term.  This  be  compares  first 
with  the  predicate,  and  then  with^the  mbject,  or  vice 
versa.  These  two  compariaoos,  when  drawn  out  in 
form,  make  two  propositioas,  which  are  called  tbe  pre- 
utises!  and  if  they  happen  to  be  iMm>ediate,»aA  self-em- 
^knt,  the  amcbieum,  consisting  of  the  terms  of  the  qnes- 


By  this  process  reason  advances  hnmi  particu- 
lars to  generals,  from  less  general  to  more  general,  till 
by  a  series  of  slow  progression,  and  by  remjlar  degreoa, 
it  arrive  at  the  most  general  notions,  called  forms  or 
FORMAL  CAUSES  (c).  And  by  ajirming  or  denying  a 
genua  of  a  sprcies,  or  an  accident  of  a  substance  or  class 
of  substances,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  gradation, 
we  form  conclusions,  which,  if  logically  drawn,  are 
AXIOMS  (d),  or  general  propositions  ranged  one  above 
another, 


(c)  Qui  FOBMAS  novit,  is,  quae  adhuc  nnn  facta  sunt,  qualia  nee  nalune  vicissitndines,  nee  experiment  ales  in- 
dostrue  nnqnam  in  actum  produxissent,  nee  cc^tationem  bumanam  subitHrsE  fuisseni,  detegit  et  educit.  Saconi 
Nov.  On. 

(d)  Tbe  word  axiom,  a^mfus,  literally  signifies  dignity:  Hence  it  is  used  metaphorically  to  denote  a  eenerai 
truth  or  maxim,  and  sometimes  any  truth  that  is  self-evident,  which  is  csJlcd  a  digm'ty  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance in  a  process  of  reasoning.  The  axioms  of  Euclid  are  propositions  extremely  general ;  and  so  are  tbe  axioms 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  But  these  two  kinds  of  axioms  have  very  different  origins.  The  former  appear 
true  npon  a  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas  ;  whereas  the  latter  are  the  result  of  the  most  laborious  indnction. 
Iiord  Bacon  therefore  strenuously  contends  that  they  should  never  be  taken  upon  conjecture,  or  even  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  learned  ;  but  that,  as  they  are  the  general  principles  and  grounds  of  all  learning,  they  should  be 
canvaased  and  examined  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  "  ut  axiomatum  corrigslur  iniquilas,  qoK  pleraroqoe 
in  exemplis  vnlgatis  fiindamentum  babent:"  De  Augm.  Sc,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  "  Atqiie  ilia  ipsa  putativa  principi* 
od  rationes  red dendas  compel lare  deerevimus,  quouaque  plani  constant :"  Distrib.  Open's.-  Dr  Tatham  nakca 
a  distinction  between  axioms  intuitive  and  axioms  setf-evident.  Intuitive  axioms,  according  to  him,  pass  through 
tbe  first  inlets  of  knowledge,  and  Sash  direct  conviction  on  the  minds,  as  external  objects  do  on  tbe  senses,  of  all 
men.  Other  axioms,  though  not  intuitive,  may  be  properly  said  to  be  seff-evidrnt;  because,  in  their  formation, 
reason  judges  by  single  comparisons  without  tbe  help  of  a  third  idea  or  middle  tmn ;  so  that  they  have  thair  evi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  though  inductively  framed  tbey  cannot  he  syllogistically  proved.     If  this  distindioa  be 


just,  asd  we  think  it  is,  only  particuhr  troths  can  be  intuitive  axiwnBi 
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or       mnoUier,   till   tbty   Urtuicuite   io  tliose   thkt  are  UKi- 

B^MMJag;  VERSAL. 

'     •  IV.  "  Thin,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  the  Mffcr- 

Thepn^      **"'  *'»f'  is  ttbviously  tbe  FHIHART   PRINCIPLE  (rom 
ecu  of  in-  wbicb  all  physical  knowledge  is  derived.     But,  where- 
dactiiHici-  as  nature  begins  with  eatuet,  which,  after  a  variety  of 
^f^^      changes,  product:  effecU,  tbe  senses  open  upon  the  ef- 
''^*'  fi'^^1   and  £-om   ttiein,  tbfvugh  the  slow  and   painfui 
Mwd  of  experiment  and  alwervation,  ascend  to  cauat. 
By  experiments  and  oiarrvatiiiiu  skilfully  tJioKD)  art- 
folly  conducted,  and  judiciously  applied,  the  philosopher 
advuices  from  one  stajfe  of  inquiry  ta  snolber  in  the  ra- 
tional investigation   of  tbe  general  cauet  of  phyiical 
truth.     From   different  experiments  and  obMrrittioDS 
made  on  tlie  same  iudividual  iubject,  and  &om  tbe  srdm 
experiments  and  ohservations  nwde  on  diffcremt  subjects 
of  the  tame  kind,  by  comparing  and  judging,  he  disco* 
rers  some  qtmiiliet,  eatuti,  or  phtrttmttia,  which,  after 
earefully  diattngutsbing  and  rejecting  all  contradictoiy 
instancefi  that  occur,  he  Gnds  common  to  many.     Thus 
itaia  many  collateral  comparisons  and  judgments  form- 
ed apon  parlicvlart  be  ascends  to  generaUi  and   by  a 
repetition  of  tbe  same  indnstriouB  proceas  and  laborioos 
investigation,  he  advances  {nmgetierai  to  more gentrai, 
till  at  last  be  is  enabled  to  form  a  few  of  the  moetgetu- 
ral,  with  tbeir  attributes  and  operations,  into  AXIOMS 
or  tecondary  pritteipks,  nrhich  are  the  well-founded  latei 
enacted  and  enforced  by  the  God  at  nature. — This  is 
that  just  and   philosophic   roetliod  of  reasoning  which 
sound  legic  prescribes   in  this  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
•f  learning  ;  by  which,  througb   the   slow  but  certain 
road  of  experiment  and  obserration,  the  mind  ascends 
from  appearances  to  qualities,  from  effecU  to  causes  ) 
and  from  experiments    upon  many  particular  subject* 
fertus  generai  propotiliotu  ooDoeming  the  powers  and 
iQJ      properties  of  physical  body, 
eiu^b^       V,  "  AxigMSBoiavesti^dandesUblishedarvap-- 
applkaUe    f''^*^'^'^  *"  parts  of  learning,  and  are  tbe  indispen- 
to  »I1  puti  sable,  and  indeed  the  wondeHul  expedients,  by  which, 
«rieaiiuag.  in  every  branch  ef  knowledge,  reasMi  poshes  on  its  in- 
quiries in  the  particular  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  reasoning  by  which  they  are  ftnuKd,  is  that  of 
true  and  legitiiDBtc  jHDUcrlON  ;    which  is  therefore  by 
.  Lord  Bacon,  the  best  and  soundest  of  b^cians,  called 
the  key  <J' interpretation. 

VI.  "  Instead  of  taking  his  axioms  arbitrarily  out  of 
the  great  families  of  tbe  categories  (see  Catecokt), 
and  erectinfE  them  by  his  own  sophistical  invention  in- 
to tha  principles  upon  which  his  disputation  was  to  be 
employed,  had  the  analytical  genius  of  AHstotle  ^- 
■ented  us  with  the  laws  of  the-tme  inddctive  logic, 
by  which  AXIOMS  are  philesi^hically  formed,  and  bad 
he  with  bis  usual  sagacity  given  us  an  example  of  it 
in  a  single  branch  of  acience ;  be  would  have  brought 
to  the  temple  of  troth,  an  ofiering  more  valuable  thad 
lie  has  done  by  the  aggr^at*  of  all  his  logic  aad  phi- 

tbi      losopfaical  prodoctiona. 

VII,  "  In  all  scwnces,  except  tbe  mathematics,  it  is 
only  after  the  imouotive  process  has  been  industrione- 
ty  pursued  and  suocessfully  perfosnied,  that  definition 
may  be  logically  aad  Dsefuily  btroduiied,  by  beginning 
with  the  genu*,  passing  through   all  the  graduate  and 
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subordinate  stnges,  and  marking  tbe  fpecifie^  difftrenee       or 
as  it  descends,  till  it  arrive  at  the  individual,  which  isRcsKiiuB. 
tbe  subject  of  the  question.     And  hyaddingana^rmo-        »    "" 
(ibn  or  negatimi  of  the  attribute  of  the  genui  ot  the  ^' 
del  or  iadividuai,  or  of  a  geoeral  accident  on  the  parti- 
cular tubstance  so  defined,  making  the  definition  a  pn>> 
position,  the  trutb  of  the  question  will  be  logically  solveit 
without  any  farther  process.     So  that  instead  of  being 
the^st,  as  employed  by  the  logic  in  comibon  use,  de- 
finition may  be  the  ta*t  act  of  reason  in  the  sedrch  bf 
truth  in  general.  ,qj 

VIII.  *'  These  AXIOMS  or  general  propositions,  thoisnd  to  tyl- 
indaclivefy  established,  become  another  species  of  PHIN-loE<»- 
ciFLES,  which   may  be  properly  called  SECONDARr, 

and  which  lay  the  foandation  of  tbe  Bvllogtstie  method 
of  reasoning.  When  these  are  formed,  but  not  berore, 
we  may  sa&ly  admit  die  maxim  with  which  logicians 
set  out  in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  as  the  great  hinge 
on  which  their  reasoning  and  disputation  turn  ;  From 
truth*  that  are  already  known,  to  derive  others  which 
are  not  ibtewn.  Of,  to  state  it  more  comprehensive,  so 
as  to  a|^y  to  probable  as  well  as  to  scientific  reason- 
iog — Frm»  truth*  which  are  better  known,  to  derive 
other*  which  are  let*  known.  Philosophically  speaking, 
syllogistic  reasoning  iS)  under  general pmpositien*  to  re- 
duce ethers  which  are  leaa  general  or  wbic;h  are  parti- 
adari  for  the  i^erior  ones  are  known  to  be  true,  only 
as  we  trace  their  connexion  witfa  the  tuperior.  I-ogi- 
cally  speaking,  it  is,  To  predicate  a  genu*  of  a  tpecie* 
or  individual  Gom|Kehemled  under  it,  or  an  accident  of 
the  stibatance  in  which  it  is  inherent.  xoS 

IX.  "  Thus   INDUCTION  and  STLLOGISM  are  thelndnction 
two  methods  of  direct  reatomng  corresponding  to  the'P^  *)'''°' 
Iwo  kinds  of  princip1es,pr&iMrvaod«rcon(ftvy,eB«hich^^-'~Q, 
they  are  founded,  and  by  whicA  they  are  respectively 
cdnducted.     In  both  methods,  ihdeed,  teason  proceeds 

y>j  judging  and  romparingt  but  the  process  i*  different 
throughout ;  and  thou^  it  may  have  the  aanction  of 
Aristotle,  an  induefive  tyUogism  is  a  solecism.  107 

X.  *'  Till  genera]  truths  are  ascertained  by  indue- ludnction 
tion,  the  third  or  middle  temu,  by  which  sylhlg^sms  are^)^  ^"^ 
iliade  are  nowhere  safely  to  be  found.     3o  that  *»*>'iwunL''' 
ther  position  of  the  Stagyrite,  that  *yUagiva  it  naturally 

prior  in  order  Id  induction,  is  equally  unfounded ;  for 
indyction  does  not  only  naturally  bnt  necessarily  precede 
fi/Uogismi  and,  except  in  matbenatics,  is  in  every  re- 
spect indispensable  to  its  existence  )  since,  till  generals 
are  established,  tbere  can  be  neither  definitwn,  propoii- 
tnm,  nor  axiom,  and  of  course  no  syHogism.  And  as 
induction  is  the  first,  so  is  it  tbe  wtote  nwnha/ and  fun- 
damental instrumentof  reasoning  :  for  as  syllpgism  can- 
not produce  its  own  principle*,  it  must  have  them  from 
indoction  ;  and  if  the  general  propositions  or  secondary 
principles  be  imperfectly  or  infirmly  established,  and 
much  more  if  (fa(^  be  takeb  at  hazard,  upon  authority, 
or  by  arbitrary  assumption  like  thoee  of  Aristotle,  all 
the  syllogiiing  in  the  world  is  a  vain  and  useless  logo- 
machy, only  instrumental  to  the  multiplication  of  false 
learning,  and  to  the  invention  and  confirmation  of  er- 
ror. The  truth  of  syllogisms  depends  ultimately  on  the 
trutb  of  axioms,  and  the  truth  of  axioms  on  the  sound- 
ness of  inductions  (e)."— But  though  induction  is 
U  2  prior 


(e)  This  chapter  ia  ahuMt  wkolly  taken  from  TathamU  Chart  and  Scale  ^fTruthi  a  work  which,  notwith- 
standing 
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prior  in  orier,  as  well  as  npenor  in  utjiity,  to  ayllo- 
ncMoning-  giim,  ire  have  tliought  it  expedient  (a  tr«at  of  it  lut  j 
.  •  both  becBuM  HyllogiHin  ia  aa  sanar  exercise  of  the  re»- 
.,^'°,^  aoning  facally  than  indoction,  and  becRu«e  it  i*  the 
b>*c  treat-  metbod  of  nuitbeniatica,  tb«  fint  Bcience  of  reason  in 
td  or  i]rl-  Trliicb  the  student  ia  cotaxmaly  initiated, 
logiun  Ent 

Chap.  VI.   Of  Demotutralion, 

I.  Having  diapatcbeil  what  seemed  neceuaiy  to  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  two  methods  of  direct  reaMO- 
ing,  itiduelian  and  fglbgitm-;  we  now  procaed  to  consi- 
der the  laws  of  demoDitratioa.  And  sere  it  nnist  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  strict  deraonstration,  which  re- 
moTes  from  the  mind  all  possibility  of  doabt  or  error, 
the  indoctive  method  of  reawoiag  <an  have  no  place. 
When  the  expeiinieats  and  obaerrations  from  which 
the  general  conctusion  is  drawn  are  numerout  and  ex- 
tensive, the  resolt  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  mon^ 
certainty  ;  and  could  the  induction  he  made  complete', 
it  would  be  absolute  certainty,  equally  convincing  with 
mathenfttical  demonstration.  But  bowerer  namereus 
and  estensive  the  obsen'ations  and  experiment!  may 
be  »pon  wbioh  an  inductive  conclusion  is  estaUished, 
tbey  roust  of  necessity  come  short  of  the  anmbcr  nnd 
extent  of  nature  ;  which,  in  some  cases,  by  its  im- 
mensity, will  defeat  all  possibility  of  their  co-racten' 
sion  i  and  in  others,  by  its  distance,  lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  their'  immediate  application.  Though  truth 
docs  not  appear  in  all  other  deportment^  of  leaniitig 
with  that  bold  and  resistless  conviction  with  which  it 
presides  in  the  mathematical  science,  it  shines  throngh 
tbem  all,  if  not  interrupted  by  prejudice  or  perverted 
by  error,  with  a  clear  and  useful,  though  inferior 
strength.  And  as  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  the  general 
salety  at  convenience  of  a  traveller,  (hat  be  should  al- 
ways t<njoy  the  heat  and  splendour  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
whilst  Iw  can  with  more  ease  pursue  his  journey  under 
the  weaker  influence  of  a  morning  or  an  evening  ray ; 
so  it  ii  not  requisite,  fer  the  various  oonctn-ns  and  pur- 
poses of  life,  dut  men  riwuld  be  led  by  truth  of  tb« 
RH»t  redundant  hrightnesB.  Such  truth  is  to  bo  had 
only  in  dioae  sciences  whiolt  are  conreTsant  absol  ideas 
and  their  varions  >elationa ;  Where  every  thing  being 
certainly  irhat  it  appears  to  be,  definitions  and  axioms 
arise  from  mere  intuition.  Here  n^-Uogistn  takes  up  the 
process  from  the  beginning  ;  and  t^  a  snbtime  intellec- 
tual motion  advances  fivm  the  simplest  axioms  toths 
moat  complicated  speculations,  and  exhibits  truth 
springing  out  of  its  firat and  purest  elements,  and  s]H¥Bd- 
ing  on  aO  sides  into  a  system  of  soisnoe.  As  each  step- 
in  the  progress  is  syllegisttc,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ox- 
plain  the  use  and  applicatiou  of  syllogisms  in  this  spe- 
cies of  reasoning. 
Otr^ton-  ^'  have  seen,  that  in  all' the  difl^mnt  appearanoea' 
injc  by  K  tbpy  put  on.  We  Stilt  arrive  aba  jiut  and  l«gftimaK  con- 
coDcatens- ehision ;  now  it  often  happens,  that  the  ooBctnsion  of 
|i^^')''~  one  syHogism  becomea  a  previotH  proposition  in  hio- 
"^^'^  ther  J  by  which  means  gT«at  nambers  of  them  are 
sometimes  linked  together  in.  a  serieS)  aad  Gmths  are 
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made  to  foUow  OM  another  In  a  train.  Aud  as  jn  such 
a  coDCKtenation  of  syllogisms  all  the  various  ways  of  i 
reasoning  that  are  triilv  conclusive  may  be  with  safisty  ^ 
introduced}  hence  it  is  pkin,  that  In  deducing  any 
truth  kata  its  firat  priuoiples,  especially  where  it  lies 
at  a  consideraUo  distance  from  them,  we  air  at  liberty 
to  combine  all  the  several  kinds. of  syllogisnis  above  cx- 
plainod,  according  as  tbey  arc  fiinnd  best  to  suit  the 
end  and  parpose  of  our  inquiries.  When  a  proposition 
is  thus,  by  means  of  syllogisms,  collected  from  others 
more  evident  and  known,  it  is  saidtobe  jmHirrf,- so  that 
wo  may  in  the  gencnl  define  the  proof  of  a  proposition 
to  be  a  syllogism,  or  series  of  syilogisms,  collecting  that 
pepoaition  from  known  and  evident  truths.  But  more 
particularly,  if  the  syllogisms  of  which  the  proofs  oooaist 
admit  of  no  premises  but  dc6nitian«,  self-evident  truths, 
and  propositions  already  eotablisbed,  then  is  the  argu- 
ment BO  conrtitoted  called  >  dttuemtration ,-  tvhcreby  it 
appears  that  demonstratiooB  are  ultimately  founded  on- 
defiaitions  and  sclf-ovideit  propositions.  nc 

II.  All  sylb^psms  whatsoever,  whether  composed.  All  i;lto- 
multiforrn,  or  defective,  are  reduciblo  to  plain  simple  e**'a*"'^<~' 
syllogisnui  in  swnc  one  of  the  four  figures.  But  this  is?"^  '?' 
not  all.  Syllogisms  of  the  first  figure,  in  particdar,  j^  £^  ^ 
admit  of  all  possible  conelusionH:  that  is,  any  propoai^gun. 
tions  whatsoever,  whether  an  onireraBl  affirmative  or 
universal  negative,  a  particular  i 
oular  aegative,  which  fourfold  division  i 
their  varieties;  any  one  of  these  dmy  be  iafcrred  by- 
virtue  of  some  sylkviam  in  the  first  ngnrc.  By  thto 
means  it  happens  that  the  ByUogisms  of  all  (be  other 
figures  arc  redncible'also  to  syllogisms  of  the  fint  fi- 
gure, and  Doay  be  considered  as  standing  on  tbe  same 
foundation  with  ifacm.  We  cannot  here  demoniUvte 
and  explain  the  manner  of  this  redvcdoB,  hecanat  it 
would  too  much  swell  the  bulk  of  this  ticatise.  It  i* 
MUHigh  to  take  notioe  thmt  tbe  thing  is  universally 
known  and  allowed  among  li^;icians,  to  whose  writiaga 
we  refer  such  aa  desire  farther  satisEtclioB  in  this  mattek. 
This  then  being  laid  down,  it  is  plain  that  any  de- 
menetiation  whatsoaver  may  be  considered  as  compoeoA 
of  a  scries  of  n'llegisma,  all  in  the  firat  figvro.  Foiv 
since  all  tbe  syflogismB  that  enter  the  dononstntiaB 
are  reducible  te  syllogisms  of  oome  one  of  tbe  foar 
figures  }  and  since  lite  rylli^isms  of  all  the  other  B- 
gores  ate  farther  redudhle  to  syllogisaN  of  the  fint 
figure,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  whole  domomsiiutioD  may 
be  resolved  iato  a  series  of  these  last  syllogisms.  Lot 
us  now,  if  posMbIc,  discotfor  A*  ground  opan.whidt 
tbe  coocluaion  rests  in  ByllogisMs.af  tha  first  fignrc ;  be< 
cause,  by  so  doing,  we  sb^camO'Ot  ao  ontvMoal  pri»- 
mple  of  certainty,  wluiKB  the  eviikace  «f  all  danoB- 
stralions  in  all  their  parts  nsay  ha  nldmatoly  ^rived.         m 

UI.  The  rules  tbsR  of  tin  first  figote  ar«  briofly  The peaaA 
these.     The  middle  tami  is  t^  aubjectof  ihemaior^r^aM^ 
propositMOt    and    tba   pKdiwte    of  the   miMr.      'rbej||^'j^*^ 
major  is  always    an   universal  psopoaitieN  and   tbe  nu-        "P^ 
■•*  alwaya  aflitaative.     XiOt  ns  now  see  what  efiect 
tboBO   rahU'will  have  in  raasoaing.     "Ko  major  is' aa 
univoMal  propoaitioa  of  which  the  middle  term  is  dw- 
sabjeet, 


standing  l^e  niggedness  of  its  Ktyle,  faaB  so  much  real  merit  as  a  «ystrm  of  logic,  tbat  it  camet  he  ton  diligentljr 
■tu.iHed-by  (!>«  ywM^  inqnioorwhn  wishes-  W  4raool  by  the  straight  aoad  lo-the  t«mple  of-SMonoe. 
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subject,  and  the  predicate  uf  tbe  conclnsioii  tlie  predi- 
nS'  cate.  Hence  it  appeftra,  that  in  the  major  tbe  predica(« 
"^  of  the  conclusioD  is  always  affirmed  or  denied  iinitersal- 
Ij  of  the  middle  term.  Again,  The  minor  is  an  affirma' 
tive  proposition,  whereof  the  subject  of  the  conclusinn  ii 
the  subject,  and  the  middle  tetm  the  piedicate.  Here 
then  the  middle  terra  U  affirmed  of  the  subject  of  the 
conclusioa  ;  that  is,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
affirmed  to  be  comptehended  nnder,  or  to  make  a  pnrt 
of,  the  middle  term.  Thus  then  -wc  see  irhat  is  done  in 
the  prvmiaes  of  a  syllogism  of  the  first  fiijure.  The  pre- 
dicate of  the  conclusion  is  nniversallj  affirmed  or  denied 
of  some  idea.  The  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  affirm- 
ed to  be  or  to  make  a  part  of  that  idea.  Hence  it  na- 
turallj'  and  unavoidably  follows,  that  the  predicate  of 
the  conclusion  ought  to  be  .affiimed  or  denied  of  the 
subject.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  ire  shall  re- 
sume one  of  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  chapter. 

"  Every  creature  poMCssed  of  reason  and  liberty  is 
"  aocountable  for  bis  actions  : 

"  Man  is  a  creature  possessed  uf  reason  and  liberty  : 

"  Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  actions." 

Here,  in  the  first  proposition,  the  predicate  of  ibe 
conclusion  acmuntahUncis,  is  affirmed  of  all  creatures 
that  have  reasAO  and  liberty.  Again,  In  the  second 
proposition,  man,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  is  af- 
flnned  to  be  or  to  make  a  part  of  this  class  of  crea- 
tures. Hence  the  conclusion  necessarily  and  unavoid- 
•Uy  followt,  viz.  that  man  is  accountable  for  bis  ac- 
tions ;  because,  if  reason  and  liberty  be  that  which 
CMnstitutes  a  creature  accountable,  and  man  has  reason 
and  liberty,  it  is  plain  be  has  that  which  constitutes 
him  accountable.  In  like  manner,  where  tbe  major 
is  a  negative  proposition,  or  denies  the  predicate  of 
the  conclasion  nniversally  of  the  middle  term,  as  the 
minor  always  asserts  the  snhject  of  tbe  concInsioD  to 
be  or  make  a  part  of  that  middle  term,  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  ought  in 
tliis  case  to  be  denied  of  the  subject.  So  that  the 
ground  of  reuoning,  in  all  syllogisms  of  the  first  fignre, 
is  manifestly  this :  "  Whatever  may  be  affirmed  uni- 
versally of  any  idea^  may  be  affirmed  of  every  or  any 
number  of  particnlars  comprehended  under  that  idea." 
And        ■         -  ""  
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infallible 

tnlbuid 
■ertainljr. 


Whatever  may  be  denied  uniTersally 
of  any  idea,  taa.y  be  in  like  manner  denied  of  ever^  or 
any  number  of  its  individuals."  These  two  propositions 
are  called  by  logicians  the  dictum  de  omtu,  and  dictum 
de  nullo  ;  and  are  indeed  the  great  principles  of  syl- 
logistic reaaanlng,  inasmuch  as  alt  conclusimis  whatso- 
ever rest  immediately  upon  them,  or  upon  propositions 
deduced  from  them.  But  what  adds  greatly  to  their 
value  is,  that  they  are  really  self-evident  trutiis,  and 
audi  as  we  cannot  gainsay  without  running  intl>  an 
express  contradiction,  -^o  affirm,  for  instance,  thai  no 
man  »  perfect,  and  yet  argue  that  mme  men  are  per- 
ficl;  or  to  say  that  aii  men  are  mortal,  and  yet  that 
tome  men  are  not  mortal,  a  to  assert  a  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time. 

IV.  And  now  we  may  affirm,  that,  in  all  syllogisms 
I  of  the  first  figure,  if  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclu- 
sion must  needs  be  true.  If  it  be  true  that  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  conctuaion,.  whether  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, agree  universally  to  some  idea  ^  and  if  it  he  also 
tne  that  the  subject  of  tbe  coBclnsien  is  a  part  of  or 


comprehended  under  that  idea;  then  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  predicate  of  tile  conclusion  agrees  also  AcuonitiK. 
to  the  subject.  For  to  assert  \he  contrary,  would  be  '  "  •  "'"' 
to  run  counter  to  some  one  of  tbe  two  principles  be- 
fore established ;  that  is,  it  would  be  to  niaintain  an 
evident  contndiction.  And  thus  we  arc  come  at  last 
to  tbe  point  we  have  been  all  along  endeavonring  to 
establish;  namely,  that  every  proposition  which  can 
he  demonstrated  is  neceasarily  true.  Tor  as  every  de- 
monstration mar  he  resolvad  into  a  series  of  syllo' 
gisms  all  in  tbe  first  figure  ;  and  as  in  any  one  of  these 
syllogisms,  if  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclusion 
must  needs  be  so  too  ;  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  all 
the  several  premises  are  true,  all  ibe  several  conclu- 
sions are  so,  and  consequently  tbe  conclusion  also  of 
the  last  sylLogism,  which  is  always  the  proposition  to 
'  be  demonstrated.  Now  that  all  the  premises  of  a  de- 
monstration are  true,  will  easily  appear  from  the  very 
nature  and  definition  of  that  form  of  reasouing.  A 
demonstration,  as  we  have  said,  is  a,  series  of  syllo- 
gisms, all  whose  premises  are  either  definitions,  self- 
Gvidvnt  truths,  or  propositiaos  already  established. 
Definitions  are  identical  propositions,  nberein  we  con- 
nect the  description  of  an  idea  with  tbe  name  by 
which  we  choose  to  have  that  idea  called,  and  there- 
fore as  to  their  truth  there  can  he  no  dispute.  Self- 
evident  propositions  appear  true  of  thenuelvea,  and 
leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  the  mind.  Proposi- 
tions, before  eatabKshedf  are  no  other  than  conclusions 
gained  by  one  or  more  steps  firom  dcfinitiona  a&d  self- 
evident  principles,  that  is,  fnmt  true  premises,  and 
therefore  must  needs  be  true.  Whence  aU  the  pre- 
vious propositions  of  a  <kmonstration  being,  we  see, 
manifi»tly  true  ;  tfie  last  conclusion,  or  proposition  to 
he  demonstrated,  must  he  so  too.  So  lliat  demonstra- 
tion not  only  l^ids  to  certMn  troth,  but  we  have  here 
also  a  clear  view  of  the  ground  and  fbundatioD  of  that 
certainty.  For  as,  in  demonstrating,  we  may  be  said 
to  do  notlang  more  than  combine  a  series  of  syllogisms 
together,  all  resting  on  tbe  same  bottom ;  it  is  ^ain 
that  one  uniform  ground  of  certainty  runs  tbrongh  the 
whole,  and  that  Vae  conchisioos  are  everywhere  bnilt 
upoa  some  one  of  the  two  principles  befbre  established, 
aa  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning.  'Riese  two 
principles  are  easily  reduced  into  one,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus  :  "  Whatever  predicate,  whether  affirma^ 
tive  or  negative,  agrees  universally  to  any  idea ;  tbe 
same  must  needs  agree  to  every  or  any  nnmber  of  intU- 
viduals  comprehended  under  tsat  idea."  And  thus  at 
length  we  have,  according  to  our  first  design,  redticed 
tfie  certainty  of  demonstration  to  one  simple  and  univer- 
sal principle;  which  carries  itr  own  evidence  along  wiA 
it,  and  whicb  is  indeed'  the  ultimate  fbundation  of  tdh 
syllogistic  reasoning.  u, 

V.  Demonstration  therefbre  serving  as  an  infkll!b)enw  nlits 
'  guide  to  truth,  and  therefore  on  so  snrc  and'  tmaltera-  ^  ^V'  *"- 
hie  a  basis,  we  may  now  venture  to  assert,  that  the  ^^',^JJ| 
rules  of  logic  fbmlsh  a  sufficient  criterion  for  die  dis-  toHU'fM' 
tinguisbiog   between  truth  and  blsehood.     Fof  since  dutii^>udi< 
every  proposition  tbat  can  be  demonstrnted  b  necet-iai  Iw- 
earily  true,  he  is  able  to  distingnrsh  troth  from  false-  ^^^S^,"**^ 
bood  who  can  with    certainty  judge  when  a  proposi-^^^. 
tion  is  truly  demonttrated.     Now,  a  demonstration  is, 
as  we  have  said,  nothing  more  than  a  ooDcatraation 
of  syllogisms,  all  whose  pmmses  an  defibitians,  self- 
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>f  this  kinci  tenve   no  iovibX  or  uoccrtaintT  b«Iii>d        or 

because,  all  the  sevcTnl  preniUeii  bviog  true,  the  R«uaiiiii|f 
id  of  coarse  the  very  last '  '      •    '  ' 


0(       cnJctkt  tnitlis,  or  proposition!  pieviously  eatabliafat 

Rciionins.  To  judge  therefore  of  the  validity  of  a  demonstration,  liicm 

•""v^— '  Ke   must  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  the  definitions  coDclusions  must  b«  so  too, 

that  enter  it  are  genuine,  and  truly  descriptive  of  the  condiuion  or  proposition  to  be  proved.     The  other 

-'   --    sshibit :    nbether   the    pro-  species  of  deraomtnttioD  i*  the  indirtct. 


jdcBs   they  Are   meant 


ithout  proofs  as  intuitive  truths     ■ometimc's  called,  tlie  tgiogi^iail.     The 


feally  thai  self-evidence  to  trliicb  tlicy  lay  claim 
^Thether  the  syllogisms  are  drown  up  in  due  form, 
and  agreeable  to  the  latva  of  argumentation  :  in  fme, 
whether  they  are  combined  together  in  a  just  and  or- 
derly manner,    so   that   no   demonstrable   piopniiitio 


T.f, 


ceedtng  licre  is,  by  assuming  a  proposition  which  di- 
rectly contradicts  that  wc  mean  to  dcmonKlrate  ;  and 
thence,  by  a  continned  train  of  reasoning,  in  the  w*)" 
af  &  direct  demonstration,  deducing  some  absurdity  or 
manifest  untruth.  For  hereupon  we  conclude,  that 
anywhere  as  premises  unless  they  are  conclu-  the  proposition  assumed  was  false ;  and  thence  again, 
sions  of  previous  syllogisms.  Now,  it  is  the  business  by  ^n  immediate  consequence,  that  the  proposition  to 
of  logic,  in  explaining  the  several  operations  of  the  he  demonstrated  is  true.  Thus  Euclid,  in  his  third 
mind,  fully  to  iostruct  us  in  all  these  points.  It  teaches  book,  being  to  demonstrate  l/iat  circlef  which  touch  one 
tlie  nature  and  end  of  definitions,  and  lays  down  the  another  iatvardly  have  *iot  the  »ame  centre,  assumes  the 
rules  by  which  they  ought  to  bo  framed.  It  unfolds  direct  contrary  to  this,  vil.  (/ui(  (Afy  Aove  (^«amf  cvn- 
tlie   several   iipeciea  of  propoaitions,  and  distinguishes      Ire ;    and   tlicnec,   by   an  evident   train  of  reasoning. 


evident  train  of  r 
proves  that  a  part  is  rgua/  to  the  lehole.  The  suppoei' 
tion  therefore  leading  to  this  absurdity  he  concludes  to 
he  false,  viz.  that  circlet  touching  one  another  imcanthf 
have  the  tame  centre  ;  and  thence  again  inmediAtcly  ia- 


the  self-evident  from  the   demonstrable.      It  delineates 
also  the  difierent  forms  of  syllogisms,  and  exphiin 
laws  of  argumeDtatioo  proper  to  each.     In  fine,    i 
scribes  the  manner  of  combining  syllogisms,  so  as  that 

thoy  may  form  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  lead   to  the      iers,  thai  they  have  not  the  ti 

successive  discovery  of  truth.     The  precepts  of  logic,  VIII.  Now,  because  this  manncrof  demonstratioD  isGFoand«( 

therefore,   as   they  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty      accounted  by  some  not  altogether  so  clear  and  satisfiic-J 
when   a  proposition    is   duly   demonstrated,   furnish  a      tory  j   we  shall   therefore  indeavour  to  show,   that 
sure  criterion  for  the  distinguishing  between  truth  and     equally  with  the  other  loads  lo  truth  aed  certainty. 4j_ 
falsehood.  Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  coulradictofy  one  of 

VI.  Perhaps  it  maybe  objected,  that  demonstra-     another,  when  that  which  is  asserted  to  be  t 


•^^  '"   tion  is  a  thin, 


e  and  uncommon,  ■ 


the 
But 


is  asserted  not  to  be  in  the  other,  i'boa  the  {vepoai. 
tions.  Circles  that  touch  one  another  inward/if  have  the 
Manic  centre,  and  Circles  that  touch  one  another  iuviardlji 
have  not  the  same  centre,  are  eonlradiclories,  because 
the  second  asserts  the  direct  contrary  of  what  is  assert- 
ed in  the  first,  Now,  in  all  contradictory  propositions, 
this  holds  universally,  That  one  of  tbem  is  nccessariljr 
true,  and  the  other  nceeasarily  false.  For  if  it  be 
true,  that  circles  which  touch  .oae  another  inwardly 
have  not  the  same  centre  )  it  is  unavoidably  blse  that 
thev  have  the  same  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  U 
be  false  that  they  have  the  same  cenlrc)  it  is  necessarily 
true  that  they  have  not  the  same  centre,  Since  therefore 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  both  tme  or  both  false 
at  the  same  time,  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  one  is 
necessarily  true,  and  the  other  oecesnrily  false.  This 
then  being  altb wed, which  is  indeed  self-evident;  if  aDy 
two  contradictory  propositions  Are^assumed,  and  one  of 
them  can  by  a  clear  train  «f  re«soning  be  deraonstrat- 
ed  to  he  false,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  other  is  tme. 
.  „  For  as  the  one  is  necessarily  true,  and  the  other  neces- 

id  complete,  enable  us.  to  make  a- 'due  estimate  of     sarily  false }  when  we  cometo  discover  which  it  the  false 
tbe  measures  of  probability,  juid  .to  praportion  our  as-      proposition,  we  diereby  also  know  the  other  to  be  tr»e.         ,, 
sent  to  the  grounds  on  which,  the  .'proposition  stands.  IX.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  manner  of  an  indirect  IndiKci  to. 

And  this  is  all  we  can  pc«tibly  arrive  at,  or  even  so  demonstration,  as  is  evident  from  the  account  given  of  nwoitra' 
much  as  hope  for,  in  the  exeroise  of  faculties  so  im-  it  above.  For  there  we  assume  a  proposition  whicb  di-  ^^  ^," 
perfect  and  limited  as  ours.  rectly  contradicts  that  « 


.      'ngvery 

whoe  ■      prerogative  of  but   a  few  sciences,  and  therefore   the 
eertun        critenim  here  given  can  be   of   no   great  use. 
knawln!^  wherever,  by  the  bare  contemplation   of  our  ideas, 
°|j^^"   truth  is  discoverable,  there  also  demonstration  may  be 
■^^*"^      atuined.    .Now  that  is  an. abundantly  sufSoient  crite- 
.  rion  which  enables  ns  to  judge  with  certainty  in  all 
cases  where  the  knowledge  of  tmth  comes  within  oUr 
reach;  for.  with   discoveries,   that   Ue   beyond  the  li- 
mits of  thc-liaman  mind,   we  have,  properly,   no  busi- 
ness or  concernment.     When  a  proposition  isdemon- 
Etrated,.we  are  certain  of  its  truth.      When,. on  the 
contrary,  our  ideas  are  such  aa  have  no  visible  connec- 
tion or  re^gnance,  and  therefore  furnish  not  the  pro- 
per means  of  tracing  iheir  agreement  or  disagreement, 
there  we  are  sure  .ihat  Bcienti£cal  knowledge  is  not 
attainable.      But  vhere  there  ia  some  foundation  of 
reasoning,  which  yet  amounts  not  to  the  full  evidence 
of   demonstration,    there    the  precepts,  of  logic,  by 
teaching    ns    to   determine   aright    of  the   degree    of 
proof,  and  of  what  ^is  still  wanting  to  reader  it  full 


,,j     .^..v^t  and  limited  as  ours.  rectly  contradicts  that  we  mean  to  demonstrate^  and, Srt^ilt 

The  di*-         ^Vll. ,  Before  we  conclude  .this  ch^ptet,    it  may  not  having  by  .a  Continued   series  of  proofs  shown  it  to  be 

Hnctioaof  be  improper  to  take  nolicevf  the  distinction  of  demon-  false,   thence  infer  that'it  ia  contradictory,  or  the  pro- 

^^■^JJ^stratiojtiatoiSrrelandinJu'Wl.    A.  direct  demomtration  position   to  be  demonstrated  is  true.      As,  therefore, 

direct  ai^'^<-^''^'ii  heginoing.  with  definitions,  self-evident  pro-  Ibis  last  conclusion  is  certain  and  unavoidable,  let  ob 

■Ddinct.      positions,  OT   known   and  allowed>  truths,   we   form   a  next  inquire  after  what  manner  we  come  to  be  satisfied 

train  of  syllogisms,   and   combine  them  in  an  orderly  of  the  falaeliood  of  the  assumed  proposition,  that  so  no 

manner,  continuing  the  series  through  a  variety  of  sue-  possible  doubt  may  remain  aa  to  the  force  and  vididity 

cessivesteps,UQtilatlast  we  arriveatasyllogisra  whose  of  demoostivtion  of  this  kind.     The  manner  then  u 

V  concluuoD  is  the  pnpositioD  to  be  demonstrated,    froofs  plainly  this:  Beginoing  with  the  assumed  proposiUon, 


>yGooi^le 


PartIV; 


LOGIC. 
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OfU«tliDlira,  b^  the   hdp  of  definitions,  srlf-cvideDt  tnittiB,  or  XI.  WcbkvexcuTious  uutanceofthte  inllw  tweltUiorMethad. 

'  '  i  mlreadf  established,   continue  a  wries  of     propositioa.of  the  niath  book  of  the  Elements.     Ea- '       v   ~^ 

in  the  way  of  a  iinct  dMnonstration,  until     did  then  pTopows  to  denHHistnte,  t^t  in  aity  leriea      "9 
tX  length  we  arrive  at  some  abiardity  or  known  hUe-      ^numberi,  rising  Jrvm  unity  in  geometrical  P^'^'S'^*- \,a^^eAre' 
hood.     Thus  Eaclid,    in  the   example  before  mentioQ-      *wn,  a/i  the  prime  rutmbert  that  tutamre  lh»  Hat  term  of  the  pnn^ 
ed',  from  the  snpposition  that  circles  touching  one  an-     in  the  aeriet  wiil  aito  meature  the  next  after  atuty.    Inciplei  Dflo< 
other  inwardlj  have  the  Mune  centre,  deduces  that  a     order  to  this,  he  assumes  the  coatradictory  of  the  pro-  ^  '"^ 
part  it  etjuai  to  the  whale.     Since,  ('■''rerore,  bj  a  due     poaitioii  to  be  demonstrated  }  namely,  that  ume  /"'"*■' ^'^^^jL 
and  orderly  process  of  reasoning,  we  come  at  last  to  a      number  meaturing  the  latt  term  in  the  leriet  doe*  not  m  mate 
£tlse  conclusion  ;  it  is  manireat,  that  all  the  premises      meatvre  the  ne^  afier  vnity ;  and  thence,   by  a  conti-u  proper 
cannot  be  true :  for,  were  all  the  premises  tnie,  the     noed  train  of  nasoning,  proves  that  it  actudly  doesi^i^*  i' 
be  M  too,  by  what  has  been  be-     ineaBurc  it.     Hereupon  be  concludes  the  assumed  pro-^^'"^"*'™' 
Now,  as  Id  all  the  other  piemisen     jxaition  to  be  &lse  ;    and  that  which  is  deduced  fraa    °°' 
H,  or  its  contradictory,  which  is  the  verj  proporitioH 
he  {»x)posed  to  demonstrate,  to  be  troe.    Now  that  Ihu 
is  a  just  and  concluaive  way  of  reasoaing,  is  abandaat*' 
)j  manifest  from  what  ne  have  M>  clearly  estaUisbed 
above.   Whence  it  appears,  bow  necessary  some  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  logic  is,  to  enable  ns  to  judge  of 
tbe  force,  justness,  and  validity,  of  demonstrations.  For, 
though  it  is  readily  allowed,  that  by  tbe  mere  Krengfh 
utictory  prepositions   being   laid    down,   one   of    of  our  natural  faculties  we  can  at  once  discern,  that  of 
which  is  demonstrated  to  be  false,  the  other,  which  is     two  contradictory  propositions,  tbe  one  is  necessarily 
always  the  preposition  to  be  proved,  most  neccaaarily     true,  and  tbe  other  necessarily  false ;  yet  when  they  are 
.  be  true ;  U  that  here,  as  well  as  in  tbe '  direct  way  of     so  linked  together  in  a  demonstmtion,   as  that  the  one 
proof,  we  arrive  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  knowledge     serves  as  a  previuns  proposition  whence  tbe  other  is  de- 
of  truth.  duced,  it  docs  not  so  immediately  appear,  without  some  - 

X.  This  is  universally  the  method  of  reasoning  in  all     knowledge  of  the  principles  of  logic,  why  that  alone,  ~ 
'  apoRogtcBl  or  direct  demonstrations.     But  if  any  pro-     which  is  collected  by  reasoning,  ought  to  be  embraced  • 
*~po!iit!iHi  is  assumed,  from  which,  in  a  direct  train  of     as  true,  and  the  otker,  whence  it  is  coUededv  to  be  te-  - 
reasoning,  we  can  deduce  its  contradictory ;  the  pro-     jected  as  false. 

poaition'SO  assumed  is  false,  and  tbe  contradictory  one  XII.  Having  thus  sufficiently  evinced  the  certainty ^^  ofit.' 

true.  For  if  wo  suppose  the  assumed  proposition  to  of  demonstration  in  all  its  branches,  and  shown  tbemlesKlf  nis- 
be  true,  then,  since  all  tbe  other  premises  that  enter  by  which  we  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  ftcieni  to  - 
tbe  demonstration  are  also  true,  we  ahall  have  a  series  just  conclusion,  accordiBg  to  the  vaiions  way*  o^-argu-^"'™  "* 
of  reasoning  consisting  wholly  of  true  premises;  whence     ing^made  nse  of,  it  is  needless  to  enter  >apBn  »pBrticir-^^^^ 

'  IT  consideration  of  tboee  several  species  of  fidse  reason- Um  rea- 
,'iiw  which  it^cians  distinguish  by  tbe  name  of  MpAtlmM.ioaiiiK. 
He  that  thoroughly  undustands  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  a  good  argumeut,  will  of  hiaiself  readily  d!t- 
a  every  deviation  from  it.    And  although  lephitmt 


fore  demonstrated. 

nade  nse  of  in  the  course  of  reMoning,  they  k 
fest  and  known  troths  by  supposition,  as  being  either 
definitions,  self-evident  propositions,  or  truths  previ- 
ously established.  The  assmned  propoBitioti  is  that  on- 
ly as.  to  which  any  donbt  or  uncertainty  remains. 
That  alone,  therefore,  can  be  false  ;  and  indeed,  from 
what  has  been  already  shown,  must  unavoidably  be  si 
And  thus  we  sec,  that  in  indirect  demonstrations,  i 


the  last  conclusion  or  contradictory  of  the  assumed  pro- 
position must  be  true  likewise  ;  so  that  by  this 
we  should  have  two  contradictory  propositions  both 
true  at  the-  same  time,  which  is  manitestly  im[ 
Tbe  assiMBed  proposition,  therefore,  whence  this  absur- 


dity flows,  must  necessarily  be  false ;  and  consequently  bave   been  divided  into  many  classes,    which    i 

its  contradictory,  which  is  here  tbe  proposition  deduced  called  by  sounding  names,  that  therefore  carry  in  them 

from  it,  must  be  true.     If  then  any  proposition  is  pro-  much  appearance  of  learning ;  yet  are  the  errors  them- 

poeed  to  be  demonstrated,  and  we  tutume  the  contra-  selves  so  very  palpable  and  obvious,   that  it  would  be 

dietary  of  that  proposition,  and  thence  directly  infer  lost  labour  to  write  for  a  man  capable  of  being  misled 

the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated ',  by  this  very  means  by  them.     Here,  therefore,  we  dioose  to  conclude  this 

V  that  the  proposition  so  inferred  is  true.     For,  part  of  logic :    and  shall  in  the  next  give  s 


aince  from  an  assumed  proposition  we  have  deduced  its 
contradictory,  we  are  thereby  certain  that  the  assumed 
proposition  is  false ;  and  if  so,  then  its  contradictory, 
or  that  deduced  fiom  it,  which  in  this  case  is  tbe 
•ame  with  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated,  must  be 
tnie. 


of  Method,  which,  tbou^  inseparable  from  reasoning, 
is  nevertheless  always  considered  by  logicians  as  a  di> 
stinct  operation  of  the  mind ;  hecajue  its  influence  is 
not  con&ned  to  the  mere  exercise  of  the  reasoning  tm- 
Gulty,  but  extends  in  some  degree  to  all  the  transacUona  ■ 
of  toe  understanding.  - 


PARTIV.    OF  METHOD. 


vmployeil 
in  putting 
tdgclhti 


WE  hate  now  done  with  the  three  first  operations  of 
the  mind,  whoae  office  it  is  to  search  after  truth,  and 
enlarge  tbe  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  Hiere  is 
yet  a  fourth,  which  regards  the  disposal  and  arrange- 
ment of  our  tbougfats,  when  we  endeavour  so  to  put 
tbem  together  as  that  their  motaal  cwuKzioo  and  de- 


pendence mxy  be  cleuly  seen.  This  is  wliat  logicians 
catted  Method,  and  place  always  the  last  in  order  in  ex- 
plaining the  powers  of  the  understanding ;  becauK  it 
necessarily  supposes  a  previous  exercise  of  our  other  ft> 
culties,  and  some  progress  made  in  luiowledge  before 
we  can  exert  it  in  any  extensive  degree. 


II.  In  i 


Digitized  .by 
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II.  I«  this  vien,  !t  is  pUio  tlikt  «w  miirt  b«  before- 
^  bond  well  uqBwnUd  nilli  tbe  li-u^  we  ue  to  eombine 
togetbar ;  otfaenmc,  how  could  we  diBcern  tbeu  MvenJ 
'  conoectioiu  aotl  Telattooa,  or  eo  dispow  of  theoi  u 
•canb  ud  their  mutiwl  dependence  m»y  require  ?  But  k  ^ofUo 
diicovny  h&ppeM,  that  the  undeNtanding  i»  employed,  not  in 
or  mch  u  jjie  uraogement  and  cotnpoutioD  of  known  traiha, 
^1"".  but  in  iJm  search  and  diwoveiy  of  mch  as  are  im< 
known.  And  here  the  manner  of  ^oceeding  U  very 
diSvent.  We  a«»emblc  At  wica  our  whole  atock  it 
knowledge  relatiap;  to  any  subject,  and,  after  a  ge> 
ncral  larrey  of  things,  benn  with  esaminiog  them  se- 
fanitely  and  by  parts.  Henoe  it  comea  to  past,  that 
whw—s,  at  our  first  setting  out,  we  were  acquainted 
«ily  with  some  of  the  grand  strokes  and  outlines  of 
troth  >  hj  thns  piniiiinn  Tii  i  (hroegb  her  several  wind- 
ing ana  recewea,  we  gradually  diBOD*er  those  more 
inwotd  mad  finer  touchea  whence  she  derives  all  her 
Mreagth,  syiwietry,  aid  beauty.  And  here  it  is,  that 
.eiben,  hy  a  narrow  ecmtimr  into  things,  we  have  un- 
rav^adwiypftrtef  knowledge,  and  traced  it  to  its 
£nt  and  original  principles,  insomuch  that  the  whole 
fnate  and  e«ntext)we  of  it  lies  eptn  to  the  view  of  the 
mind ;  here  it  i^that,  taking  it  the  contrary  way,  aad 
beginning  with  these  principles,  wa  can  so  adjust  and 
pM  togetncr  the  parts  as  the  coder  and  melbud  of  science 

ninitntcd  ^^'  ^'^  aethene  things  are  best  undcntood  when  il- 
bf  tLc  nmi-lnstrated  by  eiamplea,  let  us  suppose  any  machine,  {<k 
litnde  of  >  inBtanee  ri  WBtch,.pe>entcd  to  us,  whose  structure  and 
'"^'^  composition  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with,  but 
want,  if  pMsibkf  to  discover.  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceedug,  a*  this  case,  is,  by  taking  the  whole  to  pieces, 
and  examining  the-  parts  •eparatehr,  one  af^r  another. 
Whra,  hy  such  a  scrutiny,  we  have  thoroughly  in- 
farmed  ourselves  of  the  frante  and  contexture  of  each, 
we  then  cempue  them  together,  in  order  to  judge  of 
tWr  nmtnnl  aotion  and  inflwence.  By  this  mcane  we 
-gnduaUy  traee  out  the  inward  make  and  compoeition 
of  the  whole,  sod  come  al  length  to  discern  bow  parts 
of  laA  a  farm,  and  so  put  tatgetbar  as  we  found  in 
uBravelliag  and  taking  theM  asunder,  constitute  that 
partieulBC  maehine  called  a  watch,  and  contribute  to 
-all  the  several  motions  and  phenomena  observable  in 
it.  This  diacovery  being  made,  we  can  take  things 
tba  contrary  way,  and,  beginning  with  the  parlt,  so 
iluqMse  and  camicct  them  as  their  several  uses  a^  strac- 
tuiM  require,  until  at  length  we  arrive  at  the  whale 
itself^  from  the  unravelling  of  which  dtose  parts  ie> 
anltcd. 
GiOT^  Of  ^'^*  ^^  as  it  is  in  tracing  and  exanuning  the  works 
thcuBlytia(i^*«*(*o  >*  i^  in  a  great  measure,  in  unftddii^  any 
•ad  ipiUiB-part  of  human  knowledge:  foe  the  relations  and  mu- 
'wi'^  tual  habitudes  of  things  do  not  always  immediately  ap- 
pear  upon  comparing  tliem  one  with  another.  Hence 
we  have  recourse  to  intermediate  ideas  ;  and,  by  means 
of  ihem,  are  furnished  with  those  pn'vioits.  prepositiona 
that  lead  to  the  conclusion  we  are  io  qnest  of.  And 
if  it  so  happens  that  the  previous  propositions  them- 
selves are- net  sufficiently  evident,  we  endeavour,  by  new 
middle  terms,  to  ascertain  their  trutli }  stilt  traaing 
thinga  backward,  in  a  continual  series,  until  at  length 
we  arrive  at  some  syUoEilm  where  the  preovaes  are  bat 
and  ielf-4vidaBt  principles.  This  diMte,  we  becraae 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  all  the  cencliwiMi 


we  have  pasted  through,  inasmuch  as  diey  are  nowQf  Ma^d. 
seen  to  ataud  upon  the  firm  and  inunoveaMc  founda*  * 
tion  of  OUT  intuitive  perceptiona.  And  as  we  arrived 
at  this  certainty  by  tracing  things  backward  to  the 
original  principles  whence  they  &>w  \  so  may  we  at 
any  time  renew  it  by  a  dii«ct  cMitraTy  praci^,  if,  be- 
ginning with  these  principles,  we  carry  th^  train  of 
our  ihoughta  fonfaid,  until'  they  lead  ua,  by  a  con- 
nected chain  of  preafs,  to  the  very  hut  coDcluflMi  a£ 
the  series.  uj 

V.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  in  disposing  and  patting  I><vuHa  of 
together  our  thouriits,  either  for  our  own  use,  that  the  "<^<^  ^ 
discoveries  we  hare  made  may  at  all  tunes  lie  open  to  ^^  „tA». 
the  review  of  the  mind,  or  where  we  mean  to  oomm»-iio. 
nicate  and  untiild  the  diseoveries  to  others,  there  are 
two  ways  of  fyoceeding  easily  within  our  choice  : 
Ear  we  may  so  propose  the  truths  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  pmsented  themselves  to  the  mind 
in  the  manner  ef  investigatieR  ;  carrying  m  the  series 
of  proob,  in  a  reverse  order,  until  thry  at  last  termi- 
nate in  first  priociples  :  or,  hcgiBumg  with  these  pria. 
cipica,  we  may  takie  the  contrary  way,  and  fiuB  them 
deduce,  by  a  direct  train  of  reaaaning,  all  the  jsewral 
propesitions  we  want  to  establish.  This  diversity  in  the 
manner  of  arranging  our  thoughts  gives  rise  to  tiM 
twofold  divisiom  of  method  established  ameng  logi- 
cians :  for  method,  according  to  their  use  of  the  word, 
is  nothing  dse  but  the  ordtr  and  dnpesition  of  oar 
thoughts  relating  to  any  subject.  When  truths  are  so 
proposed  and  put  together  as  they  weie  or  mi^t  ha-ve 
been  discovered,  this  is  called  the  (ma/)i(nrflS(bk<^ortbe 
mttkod  of  rtmJatioiii  inasmnch  as  it  traces  things  back- 
ward to  their  aonrce,  sod  resolvea  knowledge  inta  its 
first  and  original  principles.  When,  on  the  other  band, 
they  are  deduced  from  these  principles,  and  conneeled 
according  to  their  mutual  drpendeace,  inaonnch  that 
the  truths  first  in  order  tend  always  to  the  demonctra- 
tion  of  those  that  follow ;  this  constitutes  what  we  call  * 

ik^tyntheticfHethod,mmet/todBf composition.  Forbeiv 
we  proceed  by  gathering  together  the  several  scatter- 
ed parts  of  knowledge,  and  cemluning  them  into  one 
whole  or  system,  in  such  manner  that  the  understand- 
ing is  enabled  distin^y  to  follow  truth  through  all  her 
difieTcnt  stages  and  gradations.  ^^g 

Vf,  There  ia  this  farther  to  be  taken  notice  o^  in  CalM  «. 
relation  to  these  twe  speciia  ef  method  ;  that  die  finttbmone 
has  also  ohuined  the  name  of  the  mtthod  of  uMvnnbn,  ^f '°**'^ 
because  it  observes-  the  order  !v  which  our  thoughts ,jg_*^ 
succeed  one  another  in  the  invention  or  discevery  (rf'thc  oirtM 
truth.      The  other,  again,  ia    often  denominated  the  of  Kicsce. 
mtlhod  of  doctriite  at  instruction}  inasmuch  as  in  laying 
our    thou^ta  before    others,  we    generally    chooee    to 
proceed  in  the  synthetic  manner,  deducing  tbem  from 
their  first  principles.     For  we-  are  to  observe,  that  al- 
thou^  there  ia  great   pleasure  in  pursuing  truth  in  the 
method  of  inveHtigation,  because  it  places  us  in  the 
condition   of  the  inventor,  and    shows    the   particular 
train  and   process  of  thinking  by  which   be  arrived  at 
his  discoveries }  yet  it  ia  not  so  well  accommodated  to 
tho  purposes  of  cvideUce  and  eonvictiim.     For,  at  our 
first  setting  out,  we  are  commonly  nnaUe  tn  divine 
where  the  analysis  will  lead  ua  ;  insMuuch  that  onriv 
searches  arc  for  smne  time  little   better  than  a  mere 
groping  in  the  dark.     And  even  afW  light  be^ns  tn 
break  w  upon  us,  ws  an  still  obl^^ed  la  many  review^ 
and 
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Of  Httkad.  and  a  fre^uant  Gon^uiMh  of  tbe  tevenl  aUp*  of  tb« 
^-~v— '  iavestigtttion  MMMig  tbenaclvw.  Nay,  nhen  we  bava 
nnrttvelled  tlic  irhale,  and  reaclKd  the  very  fbundatMD 
on  which  our  diacavtrwa  rtaad,  alt  our  certainl  j,  in  n- 
gard  to  tbcir  truth,  niU  be  Saaai  in  »  great  mcMurc  to 
arise  from  that  conDCvlon  we  an  bow  able  to  di»ceni 
between  them  and  first  principles,  taken  in  the  order  of 
cempesitioa.  Bnt  in  the  BvnUwtic  manner  of  dispo- 
sing our  thoD^ts,  the  ease  u  quite  diSi»eat :  for  as 
we  here  begjo  with  tlie  ioluitive  tntths,  and  advanM 
by  reunUr  deductioM  Crom  them,  eTCiy  step  of  tb« 
procedure  brings  evidence  and  canslctioo  along  with 
it ;  ••  that,  in  out  progies»  ffom  one  part  of  kMw- 


I   c. 


ifii 


i%ge»eral  think  fur  tbenieelTes,  when  tb^  arc  oflwd-iofUctkod. 
ed  at  the  abuse  of  any  thing,  are  too  apt  to  entertain  '■   ■  »      ^ 
preiudices  acaiBst  the  Mag  ilMtf.   "  In  p«rtice  (says 
the  tearoad  Wnrburton  *),  logic  is  mojre  a  trick  Ibau  *  introJue- 
»   tcietitt,   fiwued  rather  to  amose    than   to  iaatvacUtion  to  Ju- 
And  in  some  swt  we  nuy  i^ply  'to  the  art  ef  tyllogisiB  '"^  ^^ 
what  a   man  of   wit  says  of   rhetoric,  that   it  only 
tells  us  how  to  mwM  .those  tools  which  nature  had  be- 
fore  put  into  our  handa.     in  the  service  of  chicane,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  mere  juggler's  knot,  now  fast,  now  loose  ; 
and  the  schools  where  lbi«  kgerdemain  was  exercised 
in  great  perfection  are  fiitlof  the  stories  of  it»  wonders." 
The  tMMbority  of  Warburion  is  .great}  bat  it  may  be 


ledge  to  another,  we  have  always  a  clear  perception  of     counterbsjanced  by  another,  wbit;k,  On  subjects  of  thiit 
the  ground  on  which  our  assent  rests.    In  conimuai-     nature,  is  confessedly  greater. 


eating  therefore  our  discoveries  to  others,  this  method 
is  apparently  to  be  chosen,  as  it  wonderfi^  im^vves 
and  calightcns  the  understanding,  and  lead»  to  an  in- 
mediate  percepttoD  of  truth. 

VII.  The  logic  which  for  so  many  ages  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  schools,  and  was  deemed  the  moat  inpertaai 
of  the  sciences,  has  long  been  condemned  as  ■  nrre  art 
of  wrangling,  of  very  little  use  in  tlte  pursuit  of  truth. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  rest<H«  h  to  credit,  but 
witboU  Mceess  ;  and  af  late  years  little  or  oo  atten- 
tion whatever  has  been  paid  to  1^  art  tf  rtatomng  in 
the  course  of  what  is  caLed  a  liberal  education^  An 
both  extremi^a  may  be  fiwilty,  it  should  stem  that  we 
cannot  conclude  this  short  treatise  mere  properly  ibsn 
with  the  following 

RcPLECTiess  on  the  Utilitt  oJLoqic. 

If  Aristotle  wn*  not  the  inventor  of  ji 
CerUinly  the  prince  of  legieinns.     The 
of  syllogints  ho  clnima  i 

mnch  time  nnd  laboor ;  and  it  is  Baivecsally  ki 
that  the  Inter  writers  on  the  art  have  boerawed  tbeir 
materials  almeat  entirely  Emm!  his  Organon  and  Per- 
pbyry'b  Intmdnctioa^  But  after  men  had  labanred 
near  3000  years  in  seat«b  of  truth  by  the  help  of  ayU 
logiams.  Loud  BacM  proptwed  the  method  of  indueiMn, 
as  n  more  electunl  engine  for  that  puapMe  ;  and  sioen 
hi*  days  the  at  of  logic  haa  gfadoatly  Mlea  into  disre- 
pute. 

To  this  Mnseqnanec  many  cnn«*i  oontiitMllad.  The 
act  of  syllogism  is  admimUy  cnlcalaled  for  wmi^ng  } 
Mid  by  tlie  schoolmen  it  waa  emptoyed  wilb  tan  mwh 
su4ces^  to  hoep  in  e^untcMmce  the  abanrdilies  of  lb« 
iUmistt  eburch.  Under  thtv  mnagooient  it  pmi- 
diiocd  numbevlesa  diepiitea,  and  navberlesB  snts,  wbn 
fanght  againet  each'  other  With  much  kniaioaity  with- 
out gaining  sr  lesiug  gronnd ;  hut  it  did  nothing  eon^ 
eiderabU  iot  the  benefit  of  human  li&r,  whilW  (he  Md- 
L  of   induction  has  imprwed   atta  and  increased 


logiv,  ha  wia 
rf  leminns.  The  whale  theory 
s  ns  bis  own,  and  as  the  fmit  of 


I«aying  aside  prejudice,  whether  fasUonable   or 
onfashionaUe,  let  us  consider  (soys  Dr  Beid  t)  ^^t'^^J*^ 
ther  logic  is  or  may  be  made  s<4iB«rvient  to  any  ^^o*'^,,,^, 
pnrpose.     Its  profesMd  end  is,  to  teach  men  ta  think,  Sketch  am 
to  judge,  and  to  reason,  with  preeieioB  and  accoraey.Mc  PrvKi- 
No  man  will  say  tbie  is  a  matter  of  littlo  impntance  1^*^*^ 
th«  only  thing  theieWe  that  can  admit  ef  daobt  ia,  who-  ^^^  "-' 
ther  it  can  be  tanght  f 

"  T»  resolve  thia  ddubt,  it  Rwy  be  ehserted,  that 
our  rational  faculty  in  the  gift  of  Ood,  ^iven  t« 
men  in  very  diflerent  measores :  Some  have  a  larM 
portion,  same  a  less ;  and  where  thete  il  a  rctnarkane 
defect  of  the  natianl  power,  it  cannot  be  »iq>pUed  by 
any  culture.  But  this  natural  power,  even  where  it 
is  the  stroagest,  mny  lie  dead  Eor  want  of  the  means  6t 
improvement.  Many  a  savage  may  have  been  bom 
with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Nnutow,  a  Bacon,  or  ah 
Aiatotie  i  b«l  their  talenln  were  buried  hy  having  never 
been  put  to  use,  whiUt  those  of  the  philosophers  wer* 
cultivated  to  the  best  ndvuti^r  It  may  likewise  fan 
oheervedy  that  the  chief  metn  6f  improring  aur  ration- 
al power,  i«  the  vigorous  cXeroise  of  it  in  various  ways 
and  do  difierent  subjects,  by  whieh  the  hnbit  is  ac- 
quired of  excraising  it  properly.  Without  mcb  eX' 
ereise,  and  goad  sense  over  and  above,  a  man  who  baa 
studied  logic  all  bis  life  may  be  only  a  petulant  wrang- 
ler, wititont  true  judgment  er  skill  of  reasoning  in  any 

This  DM£t  have  been  Locke'*  meaning,  when  in  bis 
Thoughts  on  Education,  be  skys^  "  If  you  -mnikl  bnw 
your  son  to  rsauon  Weil>  let  htm  read  ChiHingwoTtfa.'* 
The  dtate  of  things  is  mu^  altered  since  Locke  wrote : 
Iiogid  has  been  mnch  impntved  diiefly  by  kis  writings } 
and  yet  mu«h  loss  atrcss  is  kid  npon  it,  and  Irss  tinrt 
oenswaed  in  ite  study.  His  eounsel,  thembre,  Wns  jiT- 
dicioilB  s«d  seaaennble )  t«  wit,  That  the  impTnvcmcnt 
of,  oul  RBeoning  po#er  is  to  be  expeotnd  mnoh  I 


>  wiA  the  authors  wh* 
D<  beat,  than  frtan  sOsdying  volnmrnons  sj'stems  of 


knowledge.    It  is  no  wmde*,  tharefaMi  that  the  nr~  seheri  lagie.     But  it  he  bnilr  Mennl,  that  the  study  ef 

cessive  adtairWien  of  Aristotle,  iriuch  oontiinwd  tow  so  logie  wao  of  no  use,   nor  doscrvfd  any  attention,  he 

many  ages,  sbonld  end  in  an  undue  omtempt :    and  surely  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  se  eaa- 

that  the  Ug^  eateem  a£  Isgie,  ne  the  grand  engine  <d  sUmvUc  an  addition  >•  it,  hy  his  Em^  om  tJn  Shmtam 

"'—     -^    -"    '■    ■        ■  -      -  -  K«J»Mta«tf;^f,  an*  by  hia  jTAei^d  en  (Ae  «»«*«(  y 


which  I 


ly  lesve  one  extmrne  without  running  into  the  cantrary  ; 
note  who  think  aeeording  ta  the  tashtea,  will  be  a* 
pinne  to  go  into  the  pntsent  extreme  as  their  gnnd^ 
fatheas  nvro  to  ga  into  the  ibrmer ;  and  ew  tbay  who 
Vol.  XII.  Part  I. 


r  would  he  h«ve  remitted  his  pn> 
pil  to  CaiUii^fiiMrlA,  the  aculcst  logicina  Ba  weil  as  the 
best  ronooer  of  his  age." 

There  is  no  Mndy  better  fitted  to  esercise  and- 
sli«ngthe»  ihe'rensoning  powen  than  that  of  the  mn* 
themntieat  •siencea  l  bocnnse  there  is  nn  oAer  branA 
+  X 
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Of  Method,  or  srience  ythleh  gives  sncli  scope  to  long  Oinil  acconte 
^'  V—  tnuDS  of  reasoning,  or  in  which  ihete  ta  M  little  rMm 
for  authority  or  prejudice  of  Miy  kind  to  give  a  false 
biaa  to  the  judgment.  When  a  youth  of  moderate 
parta  begins  to  «itudy  Euclid,  every  thing  is  new  to  him  : 
Hi*  apprehension  is  unsteady ;  his  jodgmeot  is  feeble ; 
and  rests  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and 
partly  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But  every  time 
he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  axionw,  the  elenteiltary 
ptvpositions,  more  light  breaks  in  upon  him;  and  as  be 
advances,  the  road  of  demonstration  becomes  smooth 
and  easy ;  be  can  walk  in  it  firmty,  and  take  wider 
steps,  till  at  last  be  acquire*  the  hahit  not  only  of  un- 
derstanding a  demonstration,  but  of  discovering  and 
demonstrating  mathematical  truths. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  nun  without  the 
rules  of  logic  may  acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  justly 
in  mathematics,  and  perhaps  in  any  other  science. 
Good  Bfinse,  good  examples,  and  assiduous  exercise, 
may  brin?  a  man  to  reason  justly  and  acutely  in  his 
own  profession  without  rules.  Bat  whoever  thinks, 
that  irom  this  concession  lie  may  infer  the  inutility  of 
logic,  betrays  by  this  inference  a  great  want  of  that 
art}  for  he  miriit  as  welt  infer,  because  a  man  may  go 
from  EdinbargTi  to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris,  that 
therefore  any  other  road  is  nseless. 

There  is  perhaps  no  art  which  may  not  be  acquired, 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  example  and  prac- 
tice, witboat  rcdiicing.it  to  rules.  But  jHsctice  joined 
with  rules  may  carry  a  man  forward  in  his  art  far- 
ther and  more  quickly  than  practice  without  rules.— 
Every  ingenious  artist  knows  the  utility  of  having  bis 
art  reduced  to  rules,  and  thereby  made  a  science.  Bv 
rules  he  is  enlightened  in  hit  practice,  and  works  witn 
more  assurance.  They  enable  htm  sometimes  to  cor- 
rect his  own  errors,  and  often  to  detect  tbe  errors  of 
otbert  \  and  he  finds  them  of  great  use  te  confinn  his 
judgmcot,  to  justify  what  is  right,  and  to  condenin 
what  is  wrong.  Now  matbematics  are  the  noblest ^nuM 
^  logic.  Through  them  we  may  perceive  bow  the  sta- 
ted forms  of  syllogism  are  exemplified  in  one  subject, 
namely  the  predicament  of  quantity ;  -  and  by  marking 
the  force  of  these  forms,  as  they  are  there  applied,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  afqily  them  of  onraelves  elsewhere. 
"Whoever,  therefore,  will  study  mathematics  with  this 
fiew,  will  become  not  only  by  mathematics  a  more  ex- 
pert logician,  and  by  logic  a  more  rational  mathrmatician, 
but  a  wiser  philosopher,  and  an  acutcr  reasoner,  in  all 
tiie  possible  subjects  either  of  science  or  deliberation. 
But  when  mathematics,  instead  of  being  applied  to 
this  excellent  purpose,  are  ased  not  to  exempli^  logia, 
hut  to  supply,  its  place,  no  wonder  if  logic  fait  into 
contempt;  and  if  mathematics,  instead  of  furthering 
science,  become  in  fact  an  obstacle.  For  when  men, 
knowing  nothin)^  of  that  reasoning  which  is  urtiverMol, 
rame  to  attach  themselves  for  years  to  a  tingle  tpecien, 
a  species  wholly  involved  in  li^s  and  tmmheri^  tbe 
mind  becomes  incapacitated  Ibr  reasoning  at  large,  and 
especially  in  the  search  of  moral  truth.  Tix  object  of 
mathe^atiea  is  demonstr^en;  and  whatever  in.  that 
science  is  not  demonstration,  is  nothing,  or  at  least  be- 
low the  sublime  inquirer's  regard.  Probability,  throagb 
its  almost  infiaite  degrees,  from  simple  ignorance  up 
to  absolute  ceriainty,  is  the  terra  inrof^nita  of  the  nia< 
tbematidaii.   And  yet  here  it  is  that  the  great  bumutt. 
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of  the  human   mind  is  carried  on   in   the  aeardi   and  or  Method. 
discovery  of  all  the  important  truths  which  o 


as  irasonable  beings.  And  here  too  it  is  that  all  ibt 
vigour  is  exerted  :  for  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the 
prababiliiy  accompanying  every  varying  degree  «f 
moral  evidence,  requires  the  most  enlar^d  and  sove- 
reign exercise  of  reason. 

In  reasonings  of  diis  kind,  will  any  man  pretend 
that  it  is  of  DO  use  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious powers  of  tbe  mind  by  nbicfa  we  reason  P  Is  it 
of  no  use  to  resolve  the  various  kinds  of  reasoning  in- 
to their  simple  elements  ;  and  to  discover,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  the  rules  by  which  these  elements  are  com- 
bined in  judging  and  in  reasoning  P  Is  it  of  no  nse  to 
mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reasoning,  by  which  even 
the  most  ingenious  men  have  been  led  iuro  error?  It 
must  surely  betray  great  want  of  understanding  to  think 
diese  things  useless  or  unimportanL  Now  these  are  - 
tbe  thing*  which  logicians  have  attempted ;  and  which  - 
they  have  exrcuted— not  indeed  so  completely  as  to 
leave  ao  room  for  improvement,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  very  considerable  aid  to  our  reasoning  powers. 
That  the  principles  they  have  laid  down  with  regard 
to  definition  and  division,  with  ragard  to  the  cooversien 
and  oppoaition  of  propositions,  and  the  general  roles  of 
reasoning,  are  not  without  use,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  blunder*  committed  daily-  by  tluwe  who  di»^' 
dain  any  acquaintanoe  with  tbeoi. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  syllogism  is  confes- 
sedly little  fitted  for  the  discovery  of  unknown  truth,-. 
It  may  yet  be  employed  to  excellent  purposes,  as  it  ia 
perhaps  the  most  compendious  melbod  of  detecting  a 
fallacy.  A  man  in  quest  of  unknown  rrvth*  m«*t  ge- 
nerally procead  by  the  way  ^  induction,  fnm  eficcta- 
ta  causes  ;  but  he  who  as  a  teacher  u  to  inculcate  any 
fnptem  upon  otben,  begins  with  on«  or  imve  self-evi- 
<ttnt  truths,  and'prooeeds-  in  the  way  of  demonstration, 
to  tbe  conclusion  which  be  wishes  to  establish.  Now 
every  demonstration,  as  has  been  already  observed,  may 
be  resolved  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  of  which  th« 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  always  enters  into  the  pre- 
mises of  tJiat  which  follows  ;  and  if  the  firat  principles 
he  cliarand  evident,  and  every  syllogism  iu  some  lo- 
gitimate  mode  and  figure,  the  conclosion  of  the  wliole 
must  infallibly  be  admitted.  But  when  the  demon- 
stration is  thus  broken  into  parts  ;  if  we  find  that  tbe- 
coneiosion  of  one  syllogism  will  not,  without  altering 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  eater  legitimately  into  the 
premises  of  that  which  ^ould  immediately  follow ;  or, 
supposing  it  to  make  one  of  the  premises  of  a  new  syl- 
logism, if  we  find  that  the  conclusion  resulting  from 
the  whole  series  thus  obtained,  is  different  from  that  - 
vi  the  dtmonatratinn  ;  we  may,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
rest  assured'  that  die  author's  reasoning  is  &Ilaciou9, 
and  leads  to  error ;  and  that  if  it  carried  an  appear- 
ance of  conviction  before  it  was  thus  resolved  into  ita 
elementary  part*,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  inn- 
bility  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  at  once  a  long  train 
of  argument*.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  syllogistic 
art  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  said-  respecting  its  utility^ 
may  consult  the  excellent  writer  recommended  by 
Locke,  who,  in  places  innumerable  of  his  incompar- 
able book,  has,  without  pedantry,  even  in  that  pe- 
dantic age,  made  the  happiest  application  of  the  ndea 
.f 
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Of  Method  of  logic  for  nnrarelluig  the  Bophistiy  of  hii  Jesnitinl  impropriety  be  termed  the  tneehatticat  part  of  logic  -,orHctbod. 
M       '  uttagontrt.  yet  the  Mt  of  forming  uid  exBrainrng  ugnmentB  it  cer-  "- 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  tbongh  we  rcMlilj  uknow-  tainly  an  attunment  not  nnwottby  the  ambition  of  th«t 
ledge  that  moth  time  wM  wasted  by  oor  forefirtbers  being  whose  bigbest  honour  is  to  be  endoed  with  ret- 
in  ^Ibgislic  wnui^ing,  and  n4iat  might  with  tittle  son. 


LOG 

I^tt«,        LOGIST^,  certain  officers  at  Athens,  in  nmnber 

X-ogoen-  tea,  whose  business  consisted  in  receiving  and  passing 

.    P**?-     .  the  accounts  of  magistrates  when  they  went  out  of  office. 

•         The  hgista  were  elected  by  lot,  and  had  ten  ealfiym  or 

auditors  of  Recounts  under  them. 

LOGOGRAFHY,  a  new  method  of  printing,  in 
which  the  types,  instead  of  answering  only  to  single  let- 
ters, are  made  to  correspond  to  whole  words. 

This  method,  though  seemingly  a  retrograde  proces- 
sion in  the  printing  art,  has  lately  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  majesty's  patent,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
'  actually  put  in  execution  in  the  way  of  trade,  apparent- 
ly with  advantage  to  the  proprietors.  In  the  year  1783, 
a  treatise  upon  tnis  snbject  appeared  by  Henry  Johnson, 
in  which  the  orign  as  well  as  the  utility  of  tne  art  are 
fully  laid  down,  and  the  matter  set  forth  in  such  a  light 
as  can  scarce  dlow  ns  to  donbt  that  it  i<  an  improre- 
nient  in  the  art.  Mr  Johnson  informs  as,  that  about 
five  Teats  before,  viz.  in  the  year  1778,  intending  to 
publish  a  daily  list  of  blanks  and  prizes  in  the  lottery 
numerically  arranged,  he  found  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  time  by  the  ordinary  way  of  printing.  On 
this  account  be  procured  tjpea  nf  two,  three,  or  more 
figures  as  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and  thus  any 
entire  number  might  as  readily  be  taken  up  as  if  it  bad 
been  a  single  type.  His  next  attempt  was  in  forming 
some  large  mercantile  tables  of  ponn da,  shillings,  pence, 
and  fartbmgs.  For  these  he  procured  types  expressive  of 
any  sum  of  money  ready  composed  and  nnited,  "  by 
which  (says' he)  every  species  of  figure-printing  could 
be  performed  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  cost,  priotera 
always  chareing  it  double  the  price  of  letter-print* 
ing.^  Having  thus  succeeded  to  bis  wisb  in  bis  two 
first  attempts,  he  next  began  to  consider  if  the  me- 
thod could  not  be  applied  to  words ;  and  in  this  also 
the  success  was  equal. 

Hie  properties  of  the  logographie  art  according  to 
our  author,  are,  i.  That  the  compositor  shall  have  lew 
charged  upon  his  memory  than  in  the  common  way. 
1.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  error.  3.  The  t^pe  of  each 
word  is  as  easily  laid  hold  of  as  that  of  a  smgle  letter. 
4.  The  decomposition  is  much  more  readily  performed, 
even  bj  the  merest  novices,  than  they  now  decompose 
tetters.  5.  No  extraordinary  expence  nor  greater  num- 
ber of  types  is  required  in  the  logographie  than  in  the 
-common  method  of  printing. 

The  first  of  these,  positions  is  proved  by  our  author 
in  the  following  manner.  In  the  common  method, 
the  compositor  has  150  divisions  to  wbicb  there  is  no 
reference,  and  the  printing  offices  are  not  agreed  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  placing  'their  boxes ;  "  but 
under  this  improvement  he  has  only  to  know  the 
ietlen  of  ^e  alphabet,  and  i^  M^istedwith  an  index 
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of  them,   insomuch   that  the  simplicity  of  the  latter  Lofagra- 
apparatus  enables  bim,  by  a  little  practice,  to  lay  his      P^- 
finger  almost  blindfold  on  the  word  reqnired  ;  and  the        ' 
meanest    capacity  is    eqnal   to   this   mental    exerciie, 
having  little  more  to  do  than  knowing  by  Inspection 
the  difierence  between  words  under  three  and  thoM 
above  three   syllables ;   and    alt   the   apparatus   being 
within  a  compass  nnt  a  great  deal  more  extended  than 
common  printing,  fm:  these  reasons  he  Is  as  soon  pos- 
sessed of  hi^  type  of  a  word  as  they  are  of  a  single 
letter." 

Ilus  the  first  and  third  positions  may  be  said  to 
be  proved  ;  hut  in  his  proof  of  the  second,  our  author 
himself  shows  that  his  art  is  not  infallible,  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  tUrd  instead  of  lecond.  Substitntions  of 
this  kind,  he  owns,  may  readily  take  place;  but  such 
erron  are  much  more  conspicuoos  than  literal  ones, 
thon^  they  may  be  corrocted  witfa  equal  ease  ;  "  for 
the  erroneous  substitotion  cannot  fail  of  being  nearly 
equal  in  length  to  the  word  required  ;  although,  even 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  attended  with  greater  disad- 
vantage than  in  the  common  way,  and  it  would  be  rec- 
tified with  greater  fiuulity." 

The  ease  with  which  the  composition  is  performed, 
shows  that  there  most  be  an  equal  ease  in  performing 
the  decomposition ;  "  from  whence  (says  Mr  Johnson) 
it  is  further  demonstrable,  that  any  work  can  be  com- 
posed by  this  method  nearly  as  soon  as  it  can  be  deli- 
berately read  ;  uid  as  to  the  fifth  position,  that  it  shall 
not  require  a  greater  expence  of  types,  it  is  answered, 
that  it  is  impossible  iot  more  types  of  letters  to  be  want- 
ed for  this  method  than  by  any  other  printer  according 
to  the  equal  quantity  of  business  to  be  performed, 
every  office  having  certain  known  quantities  of  each 
letter  called  ajbunt.  A  printer's  fount  contains  about 
92,500  letters,  and  our  want  u  not  mon: ;  nay,  nearer 
the  truth,  Uic  present  quantity  for  a  fount  containing 
much  more  of  some  letters  than  necessary,  and  fewer 
of  others ;  which  arises  &am  the  calculation  of  the 
quantity  of  each  letter  wanted  being  adhered  to  since 
the  old  spelling." 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the 
number  of  types  must  necesaarily  decrease  as  they  are 
combined  in  syllables,  and  much  more  when  formed 
into  words.  The  whole  art  of  arranging  the  worda 
consists  in  placing  them  under  as  few  divisions  as  pos- 
sible, and  still  fewer  subdivisions  ;  which  is  attained  by 
the  following  process. 

I.  A  collection  of  words,  with  the  addition  of 
tenses,  plurals,  and  degrees  of  comparison  amounting 
to  more  than  too,ooo,  was  made  from  the  best  Engli^ 
dictionaries : 

3.  Collections  were  made  finmthe  miKellaneaBs  pait 

Xj  ■ 
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i^(q[i«.  or  26  DewifA]i«n,  die  S^olklor,  and  Coonhw  Fnyar-     aw  kUu  rejetlcd}  becapGc  wa  acUwUf  LaT«  ibe  notJa 

ph?.       book.     The  lactliid  hms,   by  procuriug  <lBplieate«  of     xlreadj,  and  tfaey  inaj  be  jttined  frith  lufficMOt  expC' 

^'   1     ''erarjr  »1ieet,sii  tluit  Mcbmlt«rD«t«Mda«i|[)tt  be  ftuted     Jiliaa,  tiwagh   the  ifeoM  u«  anBex«4   U   eadit   by 

over  vrilW  wbkc  pxpiu'.  in  order  le  leave  the  whole  of     bcia^  coutrNcted  ■ooordieglj'.     4.  Tbgw  of  the 

tlie  wonla  on  both  sides  perfect}  nnd  tbnB  the  whole 

might  be  totiched  'with  less  danger  of  injury  than  otbcF' 

^rise  ciiuld    have    been    done.      The  confiiuon    ariBing 

from   the   parts  of  other  words  being  seen  from  tbe 

Dppoette  Hide  wRE  likewise  prevented. 

3,  The  tTords,  being  sepamtelr  cut  out,  "were  then 

put  into  u  case  marked  with   tbe  divjainna  from  one  to 

16,   according  to  the  number  of  Jettrra  contvned   in 

each  won].     Thu*  serenl  tetter*  were  distiitcdy  eol- 

lected';  and  then  each  separwte  parcel  Mrted  in  a  cue 

containing  26  divisions,  marked  with   the   ktten   of 


filing  ara  likewise  oouttea,  tbwigh  they  bear  ASSer- 
cnt  significatioD*,  for  obvious  reuons. 

7.  The  variatlMi  of  tenses,  degrees  of  comparison, 
and  numerous  words  io  tbe  English  language,  having 
in  general,  the  same  tenninatioDs,  such  as  eo,  itrc,  lt, 
MZNT,  NEU,  &c.  an  alphabet  may  be  formed  of  inch 
a  kind  as  is  capable  of  being  annexed  to  the  abeo- 
lota  words  or  radices,  as  expeditiously  as  tbe  whoki 
waid  eonid  be  ibuad  in  the  fount,  A-em  its  being 
thereby  so  much  less  extended.  Thus,  by  dividing  te- 
veral  Mords  into  their  radices  and  tcrauDatiwia,  many 

the  alphabet,  according  te  tbe  commencing  letter  of     other  words  may  be  fonoed  from  their  radix  by  the  ad- 
the  trord  *,  and  thus  all  tbe  words  were  ranged  alpha-     dition  of  various  terniinatioaa,  and  each  tenninalion 

may  ba  added  to  ether  radices  to  which  tkcy  an  ap- 

jdicable. 

8.  Some  radices  are  imperfect,  viz.  such  as  end  witb 
the  vowel  e,  which  must  therefore  he  added  in  tlic  wtual 
May  of  composition.  Tims,  in  tbe  word  adorr,  the  ra- 
dix is  aiior,  to  wbidi  the  terminalioos  rr,  ai,  eti,  eti, 
er,  lug,  mav  be  added  occasionally. 

9.  By  rejBcting  aiso  the  words  which  conie  under  tbia 
last  deaomination,  the  number  aecessary  for  a  fount  ia 
reduced  to  one-tenth  of  what  ll  would  ottierwise  be,  aa 
will  *PjK&i^  evident  from  the  following  conudaratiaiu  : 

It,  There  are  at  least  43  verb^  the  inhoitlve  of  which 


beticdiy,  consisting  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters, 
in  separate  paicela. 

4.  The  same  words  were  then  placed  together,  and 
|>osted  into  an  alphabet,  with  the  number  of  timea 
mariLed  to  each  that  had  occurred  on  the  whole  ;  that 
'  in  this  manner  a  proportion  might  be  determiued  how 
many  times  particular  words  ought  to  he  rqieated  for 
the  printing  of  one  shent,  and  also  to  know  what 
words  are  in  general  use  :  There  arc  likewise  a  una' 
ber  of  technical  terms,  and  favouiile  phrases,  a  great 
jiun^eraf  times  repeated  almost  b;  evcrj  author ;  Init 
though   these   occur   throughout    uie   whole    book    in  , 

jjivaE  proportion   to   the  rest,  no  more  of  them  will  be     «nds  in  ^ ,-  as  tPMUify,  n^mfy ;  the  radices  of  which 
necessary  than  «hat  suffice  for  a  single  sheeL  are  qtia/,iigni  tke  termination*  are,  ifitt,  ificd,  j^M^, 

S'  lie  whole  of  tbe  above  might  be  done  without  &c.  And  Mr  Johnson  Infonas  us,  tliat  bj  applying 
the  trouble  just  mentioned,  by  posting  every  word  at  these  radices  te  other  tcnainatioas,  he  was  enabled  to 
once  into  a  trifonned  alphabet ;  because  the  subdivi-  dispense  with  more  than  500  words  which  would  other- 
sions  of  the  second  and  thiid  comnKocing  letter  of  wise  have  been  necessary.  3d^  For  all  regular  verbs,  no 
each  word  far  references  are  noir  obtained,  and  thus  more  than  six  terminations  are  accessary,  viz.  i,m(,  rid, 
can  easily  he  placed  in  its  profwr  division,  and  may  be  td,  «r,  i>y.  There  are  bat  &v  irregular  ones  in  tbe 
marked  as  often  as  it  occurs,  without  repeating  the  English  language;  whence  it  happens  that  12  or  14 
same  word  }  whence  we  plainly  see  the  ease  and  expe-  wards  may  be  foraied  from  one  single  perfect  verb  as  » 
dition  of  it,  &om  the  &cllity  and  expeditlm  of  jnstwg  radix,  and  many  imperfect  ones  save  daublc  that  num- 
cvery  word  from  a  leaf  in  any  book.  J)efai«  such  sub- 
divinons  were  known,  they  could  only  have  been  pla- 
ced under  tbe  first  commencing  letter  of  tlie  word  i 
which  would  cause  such  a  maltijilicity  of  repetitioas, 
that  it  wog1d  take  up  more  time,  be  far  more  liahlc 
to  enoT,  and  require  mon  subordinate  postings  to 
hring  tbem  intn  arrangement  j  so  that  they  may  be 
fbund  more  easily  than  by  the  above  piocecdmg*. 
I  also  a  collection  wiU  be  obtained  of  siagle  and 


10.  By  miag  oaly  the  set  of  termiaation*  which 
may  be  contained  in  a  box  of  two  feet  iqnan,  the 
common  operation  of  printing  would  be  shortened  near- 
ly one  hsJf  i  and  in  order  to  find  out  those  which  aiv 
moHt  in  use,  and  fittest  to  retain,  our  author  digested 
them  alphabetically,  with  the  radicet^  wurdo,  or  syl- 
lables, which  make  complete  words  annexed  to  then.. 
Xhna, 


diouUe  words,  which  are  oenstan^y  required  frnm  20  to 
400  txc  joo  times  in  the  prtntiug  one  aheet  of  any  wm^ 
whatever;  and  which  alane  would  abridge  the  composi- 
tor^s  worlt  near  one-third.  This  second  process  likt- 
wtse  enabled  the  aathor  te  r^ect,  out  of  the  first  col- 
lection, obsolete  words,  technical  terms,  &c  which  re- 
duces the  original  coUectioa  to  one-fifth  part. 

6.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  sereral  species  (f 
words  arc  omitted  m  the  founts.     I.  Obsolete  words  j 

because  they  occur  so  seldom,  that  the  difference  of  plete  ibont.  Tlua  will  he  very  evldu^  to  any  f 
time  Ipst  in  composing  them  io  tbe  ordiOBry  wiethod  who  consults  a  dictioaary.  He  will  there  find,  tl 
would  be  Imperceptible.  2.  Technical  terms,  naatea  vast  number  of  words  require  an  aaplaaatini ;  whci*^ 
of  places,  animats,  &c ;  thon^^,  for  any  partieular  ja  any  miscallaneons  wvfc,  there  are  aone  hot  what 
work,  (he  terms  peeoUar  to  it  may  he  added  Io  the  £anhe  understood  nostreadJlyeithertogeChcrortvart. 
Ibnot  in  a  biformed  alphabet  apart.  3.  £eal  tM»a-  I4eiMpapci«  retnn  more  of  the  Mncammon  Lisd  of  weido- 
fouods,  or  words  that  may  he  comjoundBd  ef  others,     thaaaDj  otbua.     "  lite  rocabulary  (says  our  aothar) 


abs— apper- 
ie—ixs~--co 

enter — miin    Tr     imfT,  &.k 

II.  Thus  it  will  he  found,  that  out  of  more  iimu 
100,000  words  of  which  the  English  language  ctmciala. 
there  will  not  be  wanted  much  above  3500  Mr  s 
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lagap*-  o'  alp^facl  as  it  js  called,  of  tlie  CtuBcse,  conMsti  of  ter  Id  red.     Tlie  second  dutiacUoa  is  thaX  for  all  other  JUigi^nK 

pby.      ftbuve  8a,000  leUen  or  cbarackrs ;  yet  be  is  adoutW  cammeocing  lettars,  the  second  letter  of  re&rence  is  in       pM 

'"■«■■ ' a  maatec  of  the  laoniage  who  koows  a^out  4000  of  a  coluron  dowo,  and  the  diird  letter  in  linea  fhno  lefi   ^  J'  ^ 

then,  no  more  being  in  genenl  uae."  to  rigbt  in  red.                                                                  . "  °°''  ■ 

The  expedition  with  which  the  logotfraphic  method  These  are  the  directions  given  hy  our  aalhor  fon 

tif  printing  cao  be  accompUsbed,  depends  essentially  on  forming  a  fount  of  wcvds ;  the  next  requisite  is  a  fi>Dat 

their  arrangement ;   nhicb,  from  f(reat  aumbere  of  ex-  of  syllables,  formed  in  the  falloning  method :    1.  A 

iieriueiitii,  onr  anthor  found  t«  be  best  accompUsbed  complete  set  of  two  letters  was  obtMned  in  all  their 

'  ta  the  following  manner:    i.  Words  of  ooe,  two,  «r  poeaible  oombinations,  anieunting  to  676.     2>  Havii^ 

three  syllables,  ace  alphabetically  placed  by  themselves,  next  obtained  the  pos&ible  conibioatioa  of  these  letters, 

induing  all  possible  commencing  syllnUes,  by  which  viz.  17576,  by  retsipiDr  only  all  possible  AyllabJca,  and. 

the  compositor  cannot  ^1  of  EndioK  the  word  either  words  of  three  letters,  it  is  reduced  to  the  30th  part, 

in  whole  or  in  part,  let  it  be  what  it  will ;  and  when  which  answer  ail  the  purposes  of  composinK  with  syUa- 

the  whtde  cannot  be  found  at  once,  the  remainder  may  bles  of  two  and  three  letterv,  ibr  Latin,  French,  £ng- 

eaally  be  £*and  in  single  or  doable  syllables  among  the  lisb,  and  all  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  every 

temunatlons.     a-  All  words  above  three  syllables  have  poBsible    »llablc  being    comprehended  among    then, 

the  same  alphabetical  arrangement ;  the  teimioations  Hence  it  forma  an  universal  trifoimed  alphabet,  whecs 

bung  the  same  at  the  bottom  of  each.     Experience  English  characters  are  used  -,  from  whence  all  partial 

rikows,  that  by  a  very  &w  lessons,  the  meanest  capacity  hifonned  and  trifbrmed  alphabets  in  the  arrangement  of  ~ 

'may  determine  the  number  of  syllables,  and  r^r  to  English,  French,  Latin,  and  lUl  technical  matlers,  ace. 

the  parttcular  case  containing  words  of  that  number,  drawn.     Tbou^  combinations  of  four  letteru  are  main 

tbeiv  being  cooipicuoos  references  to  each  i  and  by  t6  times  the  number  of  tbose  ofthree  letteca,  and  five 

thus  canalizing  them,  any  persea  may  poasess  himself  letters  increase  m  the  same  ratio  ;  yet  as  mocfi  as  all 

Tory  fvpfditionity  of  what  he  wants.     Even  boys  who  possible  combinations  increase  in  quantity  propoitioiAte 

acarcdj  knew  man  than  the  letters  of  the  alidiahet,  to  the  nonber  of  letters  conibiDed,  so  tbey  decrease  m 

were  hardly  a  fortnight  employed  in  this  method,  when  the  actual  number  of  sylisbles  included  amonj^  them,  • 

they  could  at  the  first  glance  tell  the  number  of  tetters  iasootucb,  that  all  the  syllables  of  four,  five,  six,  and 

contained  in  «iy  word.  seven  letters  together,  are  considerably  &wcr  than  the 

By  this  simplicity  of  arrangement,  any  intelligent  syllables  ofthree  letters  only.-.— Beaid>»  the  twn  ibuata 

person,  who  never  composed  in  his  ti&,  by  being  pla-  already  roea tinned,  a  third  was  fbnnd necessary  lor  such 

ced  in  a  room  with  tibe  ^laratus,  could  rnmpatf  and  terminations  as  are  most  commonly  fiaUowed  by  parti- 

a'tat,  witbont  other  previous  instruction  than  desiring  cular  punctuatiaoB ;  but  after  aeiuc  considtyntfion,  thfs 

lim  to  remamher  that  the  words  under  three  syllables,  was  judged  onoecessary. 

and  those  above  three,  are  placed  in  separate  alphabets;  Our  author  now  proceeds  to  obviate  same  objectioiw 

and  that  whenever  be  wants  a  word,  the  first  letter  is  which  must  naturally  occur  to  me  who  first  hears  of  U* . 

seen  in  capitals  of  two  inches  on  the  walls,  the  second  invention.     Tbsoe  are, 

in  letters  of  one  inch  in  right  line*;  and  whercit  isae-  I.  A  niagie  letter  damaged  in  a  word  jcndcrs  tin 

cessaiy  to  have  more  columns  than  one  for  audi  second  whole  useless. 

letter,  the  tbsd  is  given  in  red  down  the  column,  com-  This  is  not  denied  by  Mr  Jphosen;  but  be  contends,, 

prefaeoding  about  1 2  divisiaos,  lo  contain  the  types  of  that  the  quantity  «f  metal  kwt  in  this  manner  is  -guite 

the  word  coming  under  sud)  reference.  trifiior. 

To  exemplify  this  method  as  far  as  k  can  he  done  l-  Hew  are  the  blankq  or  spaces  in  a  line  to  be  tt- 

witbont  actually  seeing  the  ap^Mvlos,  our  anthnr  in-  naft^d,  as  these  are  by  no  means  equal  ? 

atances  the  two  vrords  jtioix  and  UtifortMaateU/.     In  To  this  our  author  replies,  that,  at  the  bma  of  )n-it< 

looking  tinr  the  former,  tbe  first  letter.  A,  is  seen  upon  ii^  the  pamphlet,  be  wa*  undetcrqaned  whatbar  it  be 

the  wall  as  already  mantioned :   tbe  seciiad,  B,  is  an  nMsLeluible  to  have  spacen  cast  almy  wlb  tbe  begis- 

the  case  under  it,  and  down  that  column  is   OVE,  O'ags  of  words,  or  to  space  tbcm  in  the  ^onwHm  «hui> 

opposite  to  the  cell  coataining  tbe  typos  of  tbe  wb^  ner.     The   former  would  be  more  ensditieus ;  and 

word  ;   which  would  be  only  three  Kferences  inatraH  where  a  greater  distance  is  reyuMd,  otliBr  qaoee  may 

of  five  with  spaces,  as  in  the  oamnvn  method.     Tbe  be  islradoced  in  tbe  m^inaiy  method, 

other  word,  viz.  U^httunateh/,  may  be  fiinad  by  tbe  p  How  is  sbn^  wosd  nt  the  endof  liiaa  to  be  Ji- 

aaaie  re&rencn,  tbougb  it  ctmtaiu  13  letters ;  hut  vided? 

"admitting  that  piwctscc  will  |ri^e  tbe  word  as  soon  This  may  be  easily  aoccopUshed  by  ■»«■  af  tbe  syl- 

aa  a  linfcte  letter,  ibe  avenfp  will  be  fund  aij{bt  far  lahic  fount  already  owntianed. 

•ne."-— Our  aothor's  cjcplanatiaa  of  tbe  metbad  in  41  How  is  ibe  emv  of  wbititating  one  wsrdisr 

which  tbts  word  im^bt  be  naiyosad,  however,  aceras  another  ts  be  Kctifiei 

by  00  means  intelUgihle.— "  For  thia  distsnrtian  -in  tbe  T^  aAswsr  to  this  is,  tbnt«n«n»r  sf  IIk  kind  ^c 

•ases  (says  be),  the  aljdwbet,  «r  ntfaer  naafca  of  first  cified  jo^  be  oonected  in  tbe  very  saae  maimer  as  4* 

ve&ivnGe  ia  laiy  ■cbaracteri  on  the  wall,  is  divided  m-  done  in  common  r"''*''"t   I^^g  wards  m^ba  divide 

to  two  classes,  not  as  vowels  and  consonants,  but  as  iA-  bf  manna  «f  tbe  syUalnc  fount  alrandy  — t*'-nind,  and 

lows,  vix.  A,  Cbd,  Dis,  £,  In,  O,  P,  S,  }]»,  som-  the  iatunals  betweon  the  wnnls  may  he  filled  ^f  with 

meneiag  refMencea,  tbe  second  arsabasqnect  letters  «f  spnwt  as  usual. 

Ibe  wenb  being  in  »  ri^  Imb  in«  Ufi  to  rifcht,  «nd  LOGWOOB.    &e  HjuuxoxTtOir,  £»r Asr  and 

4owa  each  column  is  fotind  the  remainder  of  the  tA-  Hitiwt  JmAt, 

wtacm  to  tbe  wwcds,  ditti^uiiibiag  nlwajv  tbe  tbinl  letr  iJiHOCU,  w.Ims*  in  JP^arwat^  a  Tr|rr''fr-  ■ 

of 
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Lolioch    of  a  middle  consistence  between  &  soft  electaary  and 

II        sjrrup,  principftlly  used  in  disorders  of  tlie  lungs. 
Lolliudt.       LODJS,  in  Anatomtf,  the  two  lateral  parts  of  tbe 
'         tiinbilical  region  of  the  abdomen. 

LOIBE,  the  largest  river  in  France,  rises  in  the 
tnoflntains  of  the  Ccvennes,  and,  afier  mnning  a  course 
bi  about  500  miles,  falls  into  the  baj  of  Biscav, 

LOKE,  in  Myliolegy,  the  name  of  one  of' (be  dei- 
ties of  the  northern  nations,  answering  to  tbe  Arima- 
'  tiius  among  the  Persians,  whom  they  represent  as  at  eit- 
tnitj  both  iTith  gods  and  men,  and  the  antbor  of  all  tbe 
eviu  which  desoUte  the  universe.  Loke  ia  descritled  hi 
the  Edda  as  producing  tbe  great  serpent  which  encircles 
tbe  world  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
emblem  of  corruption  or  sin  :  be  also  gives  birth  to 
Hela  or  death,  the  queen  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  and 
also  to  tbe  wolf  Fenris,  that  monster  who  is  to  eicoun- 


LOKUAN  the  Wise,  ati  eminent  philosopher  a- 
mong  the  Easterns.  The  Arabians  say  be  waa  the  son 
of  Baura,  tbe  son  or  grandson  ofa  sister  or  aunt  of  Job. 
He  was  an  Ethiopian,  tdi  a  slare  for  some  time.  It  is 
related  that  fae  was  bom  in  tbe  time  of  David,  and  lived 
till  the  age  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  'Some  snppose  him 
to  have  been  tbe  same  with  J^Esop  ^  m^thologist :  and 
indeed  we  find  in  the  parables  W  apol<igite«  of  Lok- 
man  in  Arabic,  many  particulars  Siat  are  seen  in  JE- 
sop'a  fables ;  so  that  it  is  Dot  tusy  to  determine- wbetber 
the  Greek  or  the  Arabian-ate  the  originals.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  deformed  in  his  person  ;  but  that  tiiis  de- 
fect was  sufficiently  made  up  by  the  perfections  of  his 
mind.  Some  pieces  ofiib  are  extant ;  and  he  was  look- 
ed DpoD  as  so  excellent  a  person,  that  Mahomet  has  id' 
sertcd  a  chafer  of  the'  Koran,  called*  after  his  name,  in 
which  he  introduces  God  as  saying,  **  We  beretofbre 
bestowed  wisdom  on  Lokman.^'— It  is  related  that  he 
got  his  liberty  on  the  following  occasion.  His  master, 
having  given  him  a  bitter  melon  to  eat,  he  ate  it  all. 
His  master,  surprised  at  his  exalA  obe^ence,  asked, 
How  it  wan  possible  foT'faim  to  eKt  such  a  nauseous 
fruit  ?  He  answered,  "  I  have  received  so  many  favours 
fnm  ynn,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  should  tmce  in  my  life 
eat  a  bitter  melon  from  yoilr'band'.""  This  gencrons 
answer  of  tbe  slave  atnick  the  master  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty.  M.  Oalland 
translated  all  tbe  fables  of  Lokman,  and  Bidpai  or  P3- 
pay,  a  hnmin '  philosopher,  which  wore  pnbllsfaed  at 
Paris  in  1724. 

LOLIUM,  Dahxkl  Grass  -,  a  genus  of  plants  be> 


onging 


to  the  triandna  class*,  and  in  (he  natural  1 


thod  ranking  under  the  4th  qrder,  Gntmind.     See  Bo- 
TAMT  Index. 

LOLLABDS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  religious 
sect,  differing  b  many  religious  points  from  tbe  churdi 
*of  Rome,  'Which  arose  in  Germany  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century}  so  called,  as  many  writers 
have  imagined,  fimn  Walter  Ldltard,  who  began  to 
dogmatize  in  ijij.audtvas  btimt  at Cologb  1  '.oongh 
others  think'  tliat  Lollard  was  no  surname,  but  mere- 
ly a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  heretics  who  con- 
cealed  the  poison  of  error   under  tbe  appearance  of 

lite  monk  6f  Canterbury  drivel  the  origin  -of  tbe 
'Word  Lollard  among  os,  from  toUum,  "  tare  1"  «a  if 
:the  LoUards'weTe  the  tares  sown- in  Christ's  vineyard. 


Abelly  Hys,  that  the  word  Lollard  signifies  "  praising  i^Danf^ 
God,"  from  tbe  German  ItAcn,  "  to  praise,"  and  fierr, '     ">■    -^ 
"  Loid ;"  because  tbe  LtJIardi  employed  themselves 
in  traTelling  about  from  place  to  place,  singing  psalms 
and  hymns. 

Others,  much  to  the  same  purpose,  derive  hllhard, 
hiUhard,  or  Mleri,  luBert,  as  it  was  written  by  tbe  an- 
cient Germans,  from  the  old  German  word  Itillen,  lol- 
leri,  or  /alien,  and  tbe  termination  Aori/,  with  whidi 
many  of  tbe  High  Dutch  words  end.  La//m  signifies 
*'  to  sing  with  a  low  voice,"  and  therefore  Lollard 
is  a  singer,  or  one  who  frequently  sings  ;  and  in  the 
Vulgar  tongue  of  tbe  Germans  it  denotes  a  person  wbo 
is  continnaily  praising  God  with  a  song,  or  singing 
hymns  to  his  honour.  The  Alexians  or  Cellites  wel« 
called  LoSardt,  because  they  were  pnblic  singers  who 
made  it  tbeir  business  to  inter  tbe  tmdies  of  those  who 
'died  of  the  plague,  and  sang  a  dirge  over  them  in  a 
moDmAil  and  indistinct  tone  as  they  carried  them  to  the 
grave.  The  name  waa  afterwards  assumed  by  persons 
that  dishonoured  it ;  for  we  find,  among  those  Lollards 
who  made  extraordinary  pretences  to  piety  and  religion, 
and  spent  tbe  greatest  part  of  tbeir  time  in  meditation, 
prayer,  and  such  acts  of  piety,  there  were  many  abn< 
minable  hypocrites,  who  entertained  the  moat  ridicnlons 
opinions,  and  concealed  the  most  enormoos  vices  under 
the  specious  mai^L  of  this  extraordinary  profession.  And 
many  injurious  aspersions  were  propagated  against  Uiom 
who  assumed  this  name  by  the  priests  and  monks  ;  so 
that,  by  degrees,  any  person  who  covered  heresies  ttr 
crimes  nnder  the  appearance  of  piety,  was  called  a  Lot- 
lard.  Thus  tbe  name  was  nsed  not  to  denote  any  one 
particular  sect,  but  was  formerly  common  to  all  persons 
and  all  sects  who  were  supposed  to  be  gnilCy  oT  impiety 
towards  God  or  the  church,  nnder  au  external  pnifes- 
eion  of  extraordinary  piety.  However,  many  societies 
consisting  both  of  men  and  women  under  the  name  of 
Lollards,  were  formed  in  most  parts  of  Germany  and 
Flanders,  and  were  supported  partly  by  their  manual  la- 
bours, and  partly  by  the  charitable  donations  of  pious 
persons.  Tbe  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
where  these  brethren  and  sisters  resided,  gave  them 
particular  marks  of  fovour  and  protection,  on  account 
of  their  great  usefulness  to  the  sick  and  n<:edy.  Tbey 
were  thus  supported  against  their  malign  an  t_  rivals,  and 
obtained  many  papal  cnnstitations  by  which  tbeir  in- 
stitute was  confirmed,  their  persons  exempted  from 
the  cogniEance  of  the  inquisitors,  and  subjected  en- 
lirely  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  ■,  but  as  these 
measures  were  insufficient  to  secure  tiiem  from  mo- 
lestation, Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  tbe  year 
1473,  obtained  a  solemn  bull  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
ordering  that  the  Cellites  or  Lollards  should  be  link- 
ed among  the  religions  orders,  and  delivered  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bisbop*  -,  and  Pope  Julius  II.  grant- 
ed them  yet  greater  ^vileges  in  tbe  year  1 506.  Mo- 
sheim  informs  us  that  many  societies  of  this  kind  are 
still  subsisting  at  Coli^,  and  in  tbe  cities  of  Flanders, 
though  they  &vc  evidently  departed  from  their  ancient 

Lollard  and  his  followers  rejected  the  sacrifice  of 
the  raasa,  extreme  unction,  and  penances  for  sin  ;  ar- 
guing, that  Christ's  sufferings  were  sufficient.  He  is 
likewise  said  to  have  set  aside  baptism,  as  a  thii^  of 
no  effect  J  and  repentance,  aa  not  absolutely  nRnsary, 
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^Uaidi    &c.— In  En^and,    the   follower   of  Wicklifie 

11  called,  bj  yr»y  a{  icprvach,  LoUardt,  Irom  iMMne  Rffinity 

LontMird*.  f},f„  „„  between  some  of  tlieir  teoets ;  tliough  otben 
'         are  of  opinion  tliat  the  English  Lollards  came  from 
German  y. 

Tfaey  nere  solemniy  condemned  \>j  the  arcbbisbop  of 
Canterbiirj'  and  the  conacil  of  Oxford. 

LOMBARD,  Peter,  well  kaova  by  tbe  title  of 
Matter  oftAe  Sentenets,  was  boni  at  Kovara  in  Lom- 
bardy  }  but  being  bred  aL  Paris,  he  diBtinguished  him- 
wlf  so  much  at  that  uirivenity,  that,  he  first  had  the 
canonrj  of  Chartrrs  conferred  on  him,  was  same  time 
tator  to  Philip  son  of  Louis  le  Cros,  and  lastly  obtained 
the  aee  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1064.  His  work  of  the 
Sentences  is  looked  on  as  the  source  of  the  scholastic 
theology  of  the  Latin  church.  He  wrote  also  Com~ 
mentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  St  Paul's  Epiiitles. 

LOMBARDS,  a  Scandinavian  nation,    who  settled 
in  Italy  in  the  fourth  century,  and  for  s<»ne  time  made 
,'        a  contiderable  fivure. 
EtjiBologT      Their  name  of  Lianbar<h,  or  Longobardi,  is  by-  some 
oT^  dcriviHl  from  the  word  laclt,  or  iacfie,  signifying  in  the 

**"^  German  tonfriie  minter  ;  because  tbe  Lombards,  while 

in  Scandinavta,  lived  in  marshes,  or  near  the  sea.  Others 
thbk  that  it  comes  from  the  two  German  words  langen 
harden,  or  hcUeborden,  that  is,  from  tbe  long  halberts 
tbey  were  supposed  to  uM  in  war.     But  Paulas  Dia- 
coDus  their  hiatmian,  and  who  was  bimMlf  a  Lombard, 
tells  OB  that    the;    were  called   LoagoAardf  hoat  the 
lengdi  of  their  beards.  '  A  nation  called  the  Lombard* 
is    mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Strabo,   and  Ptolemy;  but 
these  are  difierent  from  the  Lombards  who  afterwards 
Mettled  in  Italy,  and  are  reckonedto  b«  tbe  same  with 
the  Gepidx,  whom  tbe  Italian  Lombards  almost  ex- 
terminated.    The  Lombards  who  setlld  in  Italy  am 
J         first  men  tionad  by 'Prosper  Aqiiitanus,  bishop  of  nbe- 
Vudali      gtnm  ID   the   year  379.     That  writer   tells  us,   that 
defeated  br  about  this  time  the  Lombards,  abandoning- tbe  most 
^^*^c">-    distant  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and^' their  native  conntry 
Scandinavia,  and  seeking  for  new  settlements,  as  they 
were. ovenbicked  with  peaple  at<  home,  first  attacked 
and  overcame  the  Vandals  in  Germany.     Tbey  were 
then  headed  by  two  dtiefs,  Ib<n«us  and  Aion.;  who, 
dying  about  the  year  389,  wero  succeeded  by  Agil- 
mond,  who  is  commonly  icckoned  the  first  king  of  the 
5        liombaids. 
Tb^>ettle      Befora  the  time  of  Odoacer;  the  Lombard  history 
^g^^—  of  affords  nothing   remarkable  y  in   his  time,    however, 
ike  Rb-       t^  settled  on  tbe  Danube,-  io-  tbe  country  of  the 
giaai.         Rngians,  whom  Odoacer  had  almost  totally  extermi- 
nated or  carried  iplo  captivity.     During  their  stay  in ' 
(his  country,  they  rendered  themselves  formidable  to 
the   net^bourinjp  nations,   and  carried  on  successful 
wars  with  the  Hendi   and- Gepid».      In   526,   they 
were  allowed  by  the  emperor  Justinian   to    settle   in 
4        Pannonia ;    and   here   thiey  made  war  a  second  time 
n^tn^tkcwith  the  Gcpidx^     Alboinns,  the  Lombard  king,  kill- 
^^P*"^      ed  the  king  of  the  Gepidat  with  his  own  bandi  put  has 
army  to  the  rout,  and  cut  soch  numbers  of  tbeip-  in 
Mcces,  that  tbey  ceased  from  that  time  to  be^  nauon. 
Htoing  caused  the  deceased  king's  bead  to  be  cut  off, 
be  made  a  cup  of  hie  skuU,  called  in  tbe  language  of 
tfie  Lombards  aehtUa,  which  he  made  use  of  in  all  public 
eotertainnients.  However;  having  taken,  among  many 
«tber  captive*  of  great  distnction,  the  Ust  king's 
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daughter,  by  name  ito«ajM(iu/a,  tie  married  ber  after  Lombauib. 
the  death  of^  his  farmer  wife  Clodisvinta,  the  daughter  '  »  ' 
of  Clotaire  king  of  France. 

By  this  victory  Alboinus  gained  sucb  reputation 
that  his  firiendship  was  courted  by  Justinian  }  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  emperor's  application,  a  body  of 
6o30  Lombards  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Narses 
against  the  Goths.  The  success  of  tbe  Bomans  in 
this  expedition,  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  tbe  Lombards, 
and  their  successes  in  that  country,  have  been  taken  j 
notice  of  under  the  article  Itu.y,  N°  38—32.  At^l<x"°><> 
last  Alboinus,  having  made  himself  master  of  Venetia,  ^^'" 
Liguria,  .£milia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbrio,  was  slain  byBn^uui^ 
the  treachery  of  his  wife,  in  tbe  year  575,  the  fbnrui  ted  at  the  . 
of  his  reign.  This  princess  was  the  daughter  of  tlie<"*tisatwa 
king  of  the  Gepidx,  whom  AJboinns  had  killed  in  of  Us  wife, 
battle,  and  make  a  cup  of  his  sknll,  as  above  related.' 
As  he  was  one  day  feasting  at  Verona,  with  his  chief 
favountcs  and  principal  officers,  in  tbe  height  of  his- 
mirth  be  sent  for  tbe  queen,  and,  filling  the  detested' 
cup,  commanded  her  to  drink  merrily  with  her  fiitber.- 
Roaamund,  struck  with  horror,  hurried  out  of  Uk 
room  ;  and  highly  incensed  against  ber  husband  fnr- 
thus  barbarously  triumphing  over  the  misfortunes  of 
ber  family,  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  make  him  pay 
dear  for  such  an  inhuman  and  afironting  cmiducl. 
Accordingly,  she  ditcovensd  her  intention  to  Hetmi- 
child  the  king's  shield -bearer,  a  youth  of  great  bold- 
ness and  intrepidity.  Helmichild  peremptorily  refused 
to  imbrue  his  handii  in  tbe  blood  of  his  sovereign,  or 
to  be  any  way  accessory  to  his  death  }  and  in  this  re- 
solution he  persisted,  till  be  was,  by  a  shameful  strata- 
gem, forced  by  tbe  queen  to  a  compliance :  fi>r  she, 
knowing  that  be  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  one  of 
ber  ladies,  placed  herself  one  night  in  her  bed,  and 
receiving  tbe  youth,  indulged  him  as  if  ahe  bad  been 
his  own  mistress  in  his  amorous  desires;  which  she  had 
no  sooner  done,  than  discovering  herself  to,  tbe  deceiv- 
ed lover,  she -told  bim  that  be  must  now  eitho-  put  tbe- 
king  to  death,  or  be  put  to  death  by  him.  Helmi- 
child, well  apprised,  that,  after  what  he  had  done,  his- 
safety  depended  upon  the  death  of  tbe  king,  engaged 
in  tbe  treason,  which- he  otherwise  abhorred.  One  day, 
therefore,  ^riiile  Alboinus  was  reposing  in  his  chamber 
after  dinner,  Helmichild,  with  some  others  whom  he 
had  made  privy  to  his  ilesign,  breaking  in  unexpected- 
ly, fell  upon  the  king  wiui  tbeir  daggers.  Alboinus 
starting  19  at  their  ust  coming  in,  laid  hold  of  his 
sword,  which  he  had  always  by  hun ;  but  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  draw  it,  the  qneen  having  befwe- 
band  fastened -it  in  the  seabbard,  be  defended  himself 
for  some  time  with  a  footstool ;  but  was  in  the  end 
overpowered,  and  despatched  with  many  wounds. 

Rosamund  bad  promised  t«  Helmichild,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had  dnapatdied  the  king,  she  would  many 
him,  and,  with  berpenon,  bestow  upon  bim  the  king- 
dmn  of  the  Lombards.  Hie  first  part  of  ber  proause 
she  immediately  performed  ;  but  was  so  far  from  being' 
able  to  heatow  the  crown  upon  him,  that  both  of  tfaoM: 
were  abided  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Tbey  flod 
to  Longinus  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  taking  with  tbem> 
alt  tbe  jewels  and  treasure  of  the  late  king.  Longinu* 
received  ber  wilh  tbe  greatest  marks  of  friendship  and 
kbdneas,  a>d  asnred  her  of  his  protection.  Bhe  bad- 
Mt  beea  long  in  BaveDna,  bonevei^  befoR  tlie  exarch, 
Judging  , 
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JA^f^ng  tliat  *  fKtonnblc  oppoituDllf  now  offered  of 
making  bimscit'  king  of  Italy  iiv  her  mcBrH,  imparted 
bis  denign  to  her,  and  declared  ni*  intention  to  nwrrj 
ber,  provided,  by  MUe  meaiu  or  other,  she  despatckeil 
Helnidtild.— noMimund,  higbly  pleased  nitb  tlte  pro* 
'pMal,  icBoIved  to  satiiify  her  ambition  by  getting  rid 
rftbe  peram  nhon  abe  had  married  ia  order  to  gnt- 
tiiy  bn  revenge.  Accordiof^y,  having  prepared  » 
atmog  poison,  tthe  mixed  it  vitb  winer  aod  gave  it  to 
ber  basband  as  be  came  out  of  the  bath,  and  called  for 
drinkf  according  to  bis  custom.     Helroicbild  had  not 


]  I^    O    M 

laws  amotig  these  pcujde.  Before  hi«  time  tbry  bsd  x,oBibai^ 
been  governed  only  by  tradition :  but  Botfaarii,  iu  ami- '—  v  '^ 
tBtion  of  tlie  Koniana  and  Goths,  undertook  the  pub- 
lishing  of  written  lans  ;  and  to  those  irbioh  he  enacted, 
man;  iTcre  ad^tjd  by  tlic  siicceciliog  princes.  Grotius 
prefers  tlie  method  which  the  Lombards  followed  la 
making  laws,  to  that  which  was  practised  by  the  R»- 
maiM  (Jwmselves.  Among  the  latter  the  emperor  wa* 
the  sole  lawgiver ;  so  that  whatever  pleased  him  bad 
the  force  of  a  law.  But  the  Lombard  kinoa  did  not 
Msame  that  power  to  themselvn,  since  their  laws  w^ro 


'  half  emptied  the  cup,  when,  by  the  sudden  aod  strange     enacted  in  public  assemblies,  convened  for  that 


^E  dtatb.  what 


operation  wliich  be  felt  in  his  bowels,  be  coacluded 
what  it  was  ;  and,  willi  bis  sword  poiated  at  the  qneco'a 
breast,  compelled  her  to  drink  the  rest.  The  poison 
had  the  same  effect  on  botb ;  for  ihey  died  in  a  few 
bouts.  LoBginue,  oa  the  drath  of  the  queen,  laid 
■11  tbouflhls  of  making  himself  king  of  Italy, 
_.  .1..  L. — 1 ._  f '"lo^e,  losether 

uumd,  whom  she  had  brot^t  along  with  her. 


'  and  sent  tbu  king's  treasure  to  Const Mitinople,  losether     bis  introducing  written  laws  among  his  smbjecte,  but 
^«ith  AUiiaoiuda,  the  daughter  of  Alboinns  by  ^losa-     for  the  conquests  he  made,  and  the  successful  wars 


afler  they  bad  been  maturely  examined  and  approved 
of  by  all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom.  From  these  auen- 
blies  were  excluded  the  ecclesiastic  order,  aad  the  pe^ 
pie :  so  that  the  legislative  power  was  lodged  iu  the 
king  and  nobles  alone. 

Tbe  reign  of  Rotharis  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 

s  introducing  written  lai 
for  the  conquests  he  madi . 
carried   on   with   tbe   exarch  of  JEtavenna,  whom  be 


Aftor  tbe  death   of  Alboinns,  the  Lombards  chose  totally    definted   in  several   engagements,   and  made 

CtepUst  6ne  of  the  nobility,  for  their  king.     He  wao  himself  master  of  some  part  of  his  tenitories.     Thi* 

nwrdered. after  asboit  reigu  of  i8  months  ;  upon  which  monarch  died  in  6j3  }  aod  the  affairs  of  the  Lombartb 

eosued  an  interrcginm  of  lo  yean,  as  related  under  went  on  prosperously,  till  the  ambition  of  Luitpnnd 

'  tbe  avtkle  Itals^  N*  32.     During  tbia  time,  they  laid  tbe  foundation  of  the  total  ruin  of  his  kii^dosn. 

extetidod  their  cooquest)  in  that  country ;  but  at  last  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Lombardy  in   711,  audi^gjt. 

tbe  BomauS)  jeolons  of  their  pvgreas,  reootved  to  put  wutched  oil  opportunities  of  ealaraing  bb  dominioos  atftmmtt 

ft  stap  to  Iheir  victories,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive  tbcm  the  expence  of  tbe  emperor's.     Of  tbia,  a  fair  oppoewwlarini. 

^tfr  out.     For  tbia  purpose,  they  designed   not  <Hly  tunity  oflered  in    716  :  for  tbe  emperor  Leo  Isauriona, 

'lo  empky  their  owa  brce,  but  entered  into  alliance  wbo  at  that  time   reigned  in  the  east,  having,  by  bis 

vrith  the  Fneks  (   which  so  alarmed  the   Lombards  faaous  edict,  forbidden  the  wemfaip  of  images,  and 

tbat  they  re-estublisbed  the  monarehtcul   form  af  go-  ordered    tfaeai    to   be   everywhere   polled    down,   tbe 

'verODHOt  among  themselves,  and  cboae  Audiaris  the  people  were  so  proveked  at  that  i 
son  of  ClepUs  for  their  king.     Tbis  nMeareh,  conss- 
derieg  tfaet  the  power  of  tbe  dukes,,  wbo  had  governed 

Ihamhrdy  En  the  space  of  10  years^  was  donag  that  In  tbe  east,  Gerawnus,  patrierTh  of  Constantio^la^ 

leagtfa  cl  time  very  much  established,  and  that  they  opposed  the  emperor**  design  with  peat  warmth  ;  bnt 

vMsild  not  probnh^  be  willing  to  part  with  the   an-  Leo  censed  bim  to  ba  depoaed,  a^  Anastasius  to  be 

thoeiky  wbieb  they  had  ao  leng  enjoyed,  ellowed  then  raised  to  thet  seo  in  bis  room,  ordering  at  the  swne 

Iai«aiitBMe.in  tbeir  governments;  but  obliged  tli^  to  time  all  the  images  in  the  innerial  city  to  bo  puUeA 

ceetiibele  one  inety  e£  their  revenues  towards  the  down  and   publicly  burnt.     lie  strietW  enjased  bie 

mniMoeance  aed  soppwt  of  hi*  royal  dignity,  Euflsr-  o£ccr«  in  the  west,  eapeoiaUy  tba  enueli  of  BawemM, 

to  see  his  ediet  punctually  otaeyed  ie  their  iesfcetiv» 


sereml  pieces,  tbey  openly  revolted,  aod,  felling  np- 
*  I  officers,  drove  tbem  out  of  tbe  cities.. 


I  hineriC  tbe  anprtma 
and  MNbseily ;  and  tcadt  sa  oath  of  tki  dukes,  tW 
IB  tjena  of  war,  ibey  would  readily  assist  bim  tn  the 
ito£tbeie  power.     Thmigh  be 


lasticus,  then  exarch,  begun  to  pull  down  I 
ia  all  tha  oburchea  and  pnUia  pleoes  ie 
wbieb  ieoensed  tha  aupcniitioHa  eultitude  to  such  m. 


dekea  at  pknsure,  yel  be  depriiwd  nane  of  them  aC     deg^e^  ibet  tdtieg  anas,  tbev  epeeiy  dedand  tfaef 
tbtia  dnkodona,  enept  in  case*  of  trestMo  i  nv  geve     woeld  ratber  renonnee  theii  allagjimce  lo  tbi  emperar 


eeccpt  when  tbeir  msde  issue  ftuled. 
BUvieg  seMted  matters  in  (kia  mae^  wilb  ihe  dukes,, 
he  enaelad  aevenU:  lAolesama  bvwa  agajnat  tbefi,  rar. 
pMe,nuirder,  ndnteecy,  and  otber  nicea  which  ptevaifed 
uaKiegbifl.  Nbjaei%a^waetfau£ut  •{  tbe  Lombard 
^kmgcwbo  enfaeeed  Clniatianily,    Meat  of  his  subjeeta 


Ae  exMDplc  oE  deir  moeaBekv  but  ns  the^ 
iiutneted'by  Arnaa  btshofn,  tbey  uetsnued 
l«e|;  iefcated  with  thet  benay.',.' which  odeasMMd  gmb 
diapntM  between  them  eed  tbe  erthedex  Usboi*.  ^  tbe 


than  the  worship  of  images. 

Thus  a  kind  of  civil  waa  being  kimHcd  in  tbe  cityv 
Luitprend thought  be  hed^naw  a  ievmiwabia  opportu- 
nity of  meking himself  meats  of  tbe  ant  ot  tba  exatebr 
not  doubtin)^  but  tAe  coeqneat  of  aacb  an  imperteai 
piece   wMdd    be   fMlowed  by  tha«  of  Ao  wbaie  »- 
aiefaetci      Heving  tbeetivee  di«M   ti^stfaar  nil  (uen-biL, 
forma,  he  muufMtedh  eppeeaed  befoBt  leMeee,  endud^ 
closel^  besieged  ib.    Thm  oxerehi  little  eepeoted  aueh  wukcs  R» 
t^„ji 1 ^  j,^  mgu^-veeea. 


Wihtce 
lawtwhen 
int  intiD- 
^osd. 


r«>esteblidKicBb  a£  Ibe. monarchy  endse     Lombard  kings.      Howeven,   be   defended   ibe   ^oe 
tfe  (eigK  rf  IleAens  in  69^,  tfa  Ustery     witfi  such   caorage   and   nBaobAaoit,  tbet    LuiCfeend, 
oC  the  Lomfaarda  affcmdi  nothing   msMsoMble.     Tbie   -despairiBg  of  suecesi,.  brake  m  tbe  siege  ,and  led.  hie- 
'"""'''       id  wbltMt     amyegamatCIaiuieyeiaaaaslEdiabueHften'llwvennB, 
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TiMnbard).  \tbicb    Ite    took,    plundered,    Bod    levelled    witb    tfao 
*  I      V      ■'  grouod.     The  loM  of  this  place,  and  the  Be»ere  treat- 
ntent  the  iuhahitants  met  with  from  (he  king,  threw 
the  citizens  of  Havpnoa  into  the  utmoit  coniternation  i 
whidi    Luitprand   beioK  informed    of,    he   retiolvecl   to 
Inke    sdvantage  of  their  fears,   and,  returniiif;  befiire 
BavcnttB  nhile  the  inbabitaotB  were    thus   dixbearten- 
ed,  to  attempt  once   more  the  reduction  of  that  place. 
Accordingly  be  led  bis  whole  army  against  it,   and, 
by  frequent  attacks,  tired  the  inhabitants  and  garri- 
BOD  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  exarch,  finding  they 
could  bold   oot  no  lonfter,   and   despairing  of  relief, 
privately  withdrew.      Luitprand,  inrormed  of  bis  re- 
treat, attacked  the  town  with  more  violence  than  ever; 
and,  having  carried  it  bv  storm,  gave  it  to  be  plunder- 
ed by  bii  soldiers,  who  found  in  it   an  immense  booty, 
as  it  had  been  fof  a  long  time  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
emperora,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  the  exarchs.     The 
king  stripped  it  of  most  of  its  valuable  monuments  of 
anttquity,  and  caused,  amongst  the  rest,  an  equestrian 
Statue  of  an  emperor,  of  wonderful  workmanship,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Payia,  where  it  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 
The  nduction  of  Bavenna  was  followed  by  the  surrend- 
j.        er  of  several  cities  of  the  exarchate,  which  Luitprand 
Kcdwe*      Teduced   to   a  dukedom ;    appointing  Hildebrnnd   his 
the  eimrcb- grandson  to  govern  it  with  the  title  of  duke :  and  giving 
•la  to  a      iijm  m  [,g  yf^g  „i  ^n  infant,  Peredcus  duke  of  VicenMt 
**•*-■    fcrbL.g..rd;.n. 

He  conquest  of  Baveona  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  did  not  a  little  alarm  Gregory  II.  bi- 
shop of  Rome.  He  vras  then  at  variance  with  the 
emperor,  whose  edict  against  the  worshipping  of  im- 
ages he  had  opposed  with  all  his  might,  and  by  that 
meaas  jrovokr^  Leo  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had 
threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  see,  and  send  him  in- 
to exile.  However,  the  pope,  no  less  jealooi  of  the 
power  of  the  Lombards  tl»n  all  his  predecessors  had 
been,  resolved,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  conquests.  The  only  prince  in  Italy  to  whom 
he  could  have  recourse  wax  Ursua  duke  of  Venice,  the 
Venetians  making  already  no  inconsiderable  figure, 
•f^^,^^ To  him  accordingly,  he  wrote  a  very  pressing  letter; 
mtdtui  hy  conjuriOD  him  to  assist  his  worthy  son  the  exarch,  and, 
tbe  Vene-  for  the  love  of  the  holy  faith,  to  attempt  with  him 
"■'iiai;  the  recorei^  of  the  exaitJiate,  which  the  wic4ted  na- 
tion of  the  Lombards  had  unjustly  taken  from  his  sons 
Xieo  and  Constantine  emperors.  Ursiu  and  the  Ve- 
netians, moved  with  the  pope's  letter,  and  at  the  same 
lime  greatly  atairaed  at  the  growth  of  so  powrrful  a 
neighbour,  promised  to  assist  the  exarch  with  the  whole 
strength  of  their  republic;  and  accordingly  fitted  out 
a  considerable  fleet,  pretending  it  was  designed  for  the 
service  of  the  emperor  against  the  Saracens,  At  the 
same  time  the  eiarcb,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Ve- 
nice ;  abandoning  that  place,  as  it  were  in  despair  of 
hringing  the  duke  over  to  his  party,  raised,  in  the 
places  still  subject  to  the  emperor,  what  forces  he  was 
able  ;  and  having  got  together  a  considerable  body, 
Ite  marched  with  them  tawards  Imola,  giving  out  that 
be  designed  to  besiege  that  city ;  hut  turning  on  a 
sodden  towards  Ravenna,  as  had  been  agreed  on  be- 
tween him  and  the  Venetians,  he  laid  siege  to  it  by 
Ivid,  while  thev  invested  it  almost  at  the  same  instant 
by  sea.  Peredeus  defended  the  town  for  some  time 
«ith  great  coinage  and  resolution:  obliging  all  those 
Vol.  XIL  P«rt  L  t 
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the  Venetians  having, 
open    one  of  the   gati 
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ible  to  bear  arms  to  repair  to  the  walls.     But  I 


n  spite  of  all  opposition,  forced  ^ 


s  takri 


"ig, 


the  side  of  the  sea,  the  city        '_* 
and  PeredeuB  >lain,  while  be  was  "'tempt- ^,j,„^  * 
t  the   bead  of  a  choice  body,  to  drive  the  enemy 
As  for  Hildebraod, 


from  the  posts  they  had  seized, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians ;  who,  having 
thus  recovered  Ravenna  to  the  emperor,  retumed  home, 
leaving  the  exarch  in  poaaes^iion  of  the  city.  Luitprand 
was  then  at  Pavia  ;  but  the  town  was  taken  before  be 
could  assemble  his  troops  to  relieve  it. 

And  now  Gregory  biNhop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the 
recovery  of  Ravenna  van  chiefly  awing,  persnading 
himself,  that  the  eraperor  would,  out  of  gratitode, 
give  ear  to  his  remonstrance*  and  admonitions,  began 
to  solicit  him  with  more  pressing  letter*  than  ever  to 
revoke  hiB  edict  against  the  worship  of  images :  hot 
Leo,  well  apprised  that  the  bishop,  in  all  the  mea> 
surts  he  had  taken,  had  been  more  influenced  by  a  re- 
gard to  his  own  interest  than  to  that  of  the  empire, 
instead  of  hearkening  to  bis  reaumat ranees,  was  still 
more  provoked  against  him  for  thus  obstinately  oppos- 
ioK  the  execution  of  his  edict.  Being,  therefon-,  re- 
siMved  at  all  events  to  have  it  observed  in  Rome  itself, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  doubting  hut  the  pope  ' 
would  oppose  it  to  the  last  with  all  his  might ;  in  order 
to  remove  all  obstacles,  he  sent  three  officera  to  Borne, 
with  private  orders,  either  to  despatch  the  pope,  or  to 
lake  him  prisoner,  and  convey  hrai  to  Constantinople. 
At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Manritius  duke  of 
Rome,  secretly  enjoining  him  to  assist  his  three  officers 
in  their  undnlaking:  hot  no  favourable  opportunity 
offering  to  put  their  design  in  execution,  the  emperor. 
In  the  year  715  recalled  Scholasticus,  and  sent  Paul 
a  patrician  into  Italy,  to  govern  in  his  room,  with  pri- 
v^e  instructioas  to  encourage  the  above-mentioned  of* 
ficcrs  with  the  ^omise  of  great  rewards,  and  to  assure 
them  of  his  protection. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ^ot  was  discovered,  and 
two  of  the  conspirators  were  apprehended  by  the  citlzetis 
of  Rome,  and  put  to  death :  the  third  having  escaped 
into  a  manasteiT,  where  he  took  the  monastic  habit 
and  ended  his  lUys,     Hereiqton  the  exarch,  in  oom- 
pliance  with  the  emperor's  orders,  resolved  to  proceed 
no  longer  by  secret  plots,  but  by  open  force.     Accord- 
ingly, he  drew  together  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  set  out  at  the  bead  of  them  on  his  march  to  Bmnc, 
with  a  design  to  seize  on  the  pope,  and  send  him,  as  he 
had  engaged  to  do,  in  chain*  to  CMittantinople.     But  Lnjtnnd 
on  this  occasion,  Luitprand,   though  hif(hly  provoked  anUu  tl>« 
against  Gregory  for  having  atirrtd  np  tlie  Venetianst^  *- 
asainst  him,  yet  resolved  to  assist  him  and  the  citizens  R'^'V^ 
of  Rome  against  the  exarch,  in  order  to  keep  the  ba-  "*" 
lance  even  between  them,  and  by  assisting  sometime* 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  Mber,  weaken  both      Pur- 
suant to  this  resolution,  he  ordered  the  Lombards  of 
Tuscany,  and  those  of  the  dukedom  of  Spoletto,  to  join 
the  pope  and  tho  inhabitants  of  Rome ;  who,  being 
by  this  reinforcement  far  superior  in  strength  and  num- 
ber to  the  exarch,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Ravenna, 
and  give  over  all  thoughts  of  any  fiirtfaer  attempt  oa 
the  perwn  of  the  pope. 

In  the  mean  time,  Iieo,  penisting  in  hi*  foimer  n- 
solutioo  of  snppressii^  tbrooghoat  his  dominions  tha 
worship  of  image^  sent  fn&  otden  to  the  exarch 
y  Paul, 
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(.  Paul,  stricUy  anjoining  him  t 
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hia  edict  ta  beput      both  him  and  his   son  to  pieces,  ftnd  likewise  put  to  ,I.embanK 


D  execution  hi  all  the  cities  of  Italy  under  liis  empire,  death  one  of  bis  chief  officers,  wbo  had  composed  t 
especially  in  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  be  wrote  to  the  libel  a^ost  the  pope.  Luitprand,  and  Gregory  at 
pope,  promising  him  his  favour  and  protection  if  be  that  time  duke  of  Bcaevento,  laying  bold  of  so  fa* 
comfdied  with  the  edict  j  and  declaring  him,  if  he  coo-  vourable  an  opportunity  to  make  themselves  nia-<iters 
tinued  to  oppose  it,  a  rebel,  aad  no  longer  vested  with  of  the  dukedom  of  Naples,  did  all  that  lay  in  ifaeir 
die  papal  dignity.  But  Gregory  was  so  far  from  power  to  persuade  the  Neapolitans  to  submit  to  them, 
yielding  to  the  emperor's  threats,  or  promises,  that  on  But  the  Neapolitans,  bearilig  an  irreconcilable  ba- 
the contrary,  be  solemnly  excommunicated  the  exarch  tred  to  the  Lombards,  with  whom  they  bad  been  con- 
fer attempting  to  put  the  imperial  edict  in  execution  ;  stantly  at  variance,  rejected  every  overture  of  that  na- 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  circolar  letters  to  the  Vc-  tnre  with  tbe  utmost  indignation  j  and  continuing 
netians,  to  King  Luitpraod,  to  the  Lombard  dukes,  stedfast  in  their  allegiance  to  Leo,  received  from  Con- 
and  to  all  the  chief  cities  of  tbe  empire,  exhorting  stantinople  one  Peter,  who  was  sent  to  govem  them  in  v 
thecn  to  continue  stedtast  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  the  room  of  Exbiiaratns.  Some  writers  suppose  the 
oppose  with,  all  their  might  such  a  detestable  innova-  Neapolitans,  in  this  general  revolt  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
tion.  These  letten  made  such  an  impression  on  tbe  to  have  shaken  off  tbe  yoke  with  tbe  rest,  and  to  have 
minds  of  the  people  in  Italy,  that  though  of  difierent  appointed  magistrates  of  their  own  election  to  govern 
interests,  and  often  at  war  with  one  another,  they  all  them,  in  the  room  of  the  officers  hitherto  sent  from 
vaited ;  protesting  they  would  defend  the  Catholic  Constantinople,  or  named  by  the  exarch:  but  they 
fiuth,  and  the  life  of  the  pope,  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  are  certainly  mistaken ;  it  being  manifest  from  history, 
at  the  expence  of  their  own ;  nay,  tbe  citizens  of  that  Peter  succeeded  Exhilaratus  in  that  dukedom, 
Rome,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pentapotis,  now  Kfarca  and  that  the   Neapolitans  continued  to  live  under  the 


d'Ancona,  not  contenting  themselves  with  such 
testation,  openly  revolted  from  the  emperor 
palling  down  bis  statues,  they  elected,  by  their  own 
authority, '  magistrates  to  govem  fb em  during  the  in- 
terregnum. We  are  even  told,  that,  transported  with 
a  blind  ceal,  they  were  for  choosing  a  new  emperor, 
I   conducting  him    to  Constantinople,  not  doubting 


B  conquered  many  years  after 


emperors,  till  they  11 
by  the  Normans. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo  hearing  of  the  murder  of  th« 
exarch,  and  tlie  general  revolt  of  the  cities,  and  not 
doubting  but  the  pope  was  the  chief  author  of  so  much 
mischief,  seal  the  ennuch   Eutychius  into  Italy,   with 
^      the  title   and    authority   of  ejrarcA,  strictly  enjoining 
but  the  people  would  everywhere  join  them.     But  the     him  to  get  tbe   pope   despatched  by  some  means  or 
pope,  thinking  this  resolution  unseasonable,  and  not  to     other,  since  his  death  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
be  easily  put  m  execution,  opposed  it ;  so  that  it  did     tranquillity  of  Italy.     The  exarch  spaicd  no  pains  to 
not  take  (dace.                                                                      get  the  pope  into  his  power  :  but  a  messenger,  whom 
In  tbe  mean  time  the  exarch  PanI,  having  gained     be  had  sent  to  Kome,  being  apprehended  by  the  ciU- 
a  considerable  party  in  Bavenna,  began,  pursuant  to  the     zens,  and  an  order  from  the  emperor  being  found  np- 
tbe  repeated  orders  from  the  emperor,  to  remove  the     on  him  to  all  bis  officers  in  that  city,  commanding 
images,  as  so  many  idols,  out  of  tbe  churches.     Here-      them  to  pot  the  pope   to  death  at  all  events,  tbe  pope's 
ir  upon  the  adverse  party,  supported  and  encouraged  by     fi-tends  thenceforth  guarded  bim  with  such  care,  that 
'  tbe  pope,  fiew  to  arms  ;  and,  falling  upon  tbe  icatto-     tbe  exarch's  emissaries  could  never  afterwards  lind  an 
ekutt,  or  image-breakers,  as  they  styled  them,  gavb  rise     opportunity  of  executing  their  design.     As  forthe  met-  < 

to  a  civil  war  within  tne  walls  of  Ravenna.  Great  num-  senger,  the  Romans  were  for  putting  him  to  death ; 
hers  were  killed  on  both  sides  ;  bnt  those  who  were  for  but  the  pope  interposed,  contenting  himself  with  ex- 
tbe  worship  of  images  prevailed  in  the  end,  a  dread-      communicating  the  exarch,  ,_ 

fii)  slaughter  was  made  of  tbe  opposite  party,  and.  And  now  tbe  Romans,  provoked  more  than  ever  Tbe  Ri»> 
among  the  rest,  the  exarch  himself  was  miuidered.  against  Leo,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unwilling  ioxbdik- 
However,  the  city  of  Ravenna  continued  faithful  to  live  under  the  Lombards,  resolved  to  revolt  from  the* 
the  emperor  ;  bat  most  of  the  citizens  of  Romagna  be-  emperor,  and  appoint  their  own  magistrates,  keeping 
longing  to  the  exarchate,  and  all  those  of  Pentapolia  themselves  iintted  under  the  pope,  not  yet  as  their 
or  La  Marca  d'  Ancona,  abhorring  the  emperor  as  an  prince,  but  only  as  their  bead.  This  they  did  ac- 
haretic,  submitted  to  Luitpraud  king  of  the  Lombards;  cordingly;  and  from  these  slender  beginnings  tbe  so- 
who,  pretending  a  zeal  for  tbe  Catholic  religion,  took  vereignty  of  tbe  popes  in  Italy  took  its  rise,  though 
care  to  improve  the  discontent  of  the  people  to  his  they  did  not  then,  as  is  commonly  supposed  by  hist<h 
advantage,  by  representing  to  them,  that  they  could  nans,  but  many  yeara  after,  become  sovereign  lorda 
never  maintain  their  religious  rights  under  a  princ-      "'  " 


I  not  cmly  an  heretic,  but  a  persecutor  of  the 
orthodox. 

In  Naples,  Exbiiaratns,  duke  of  that  city,  having 
received  peremptory  orders  from  the  emperor  to  cause 
his  edict  to  be  pat  in  execDtion,  did  all  that  lay  in  bis 
power  to  persuade  the  people  to  receive  it  (  but  find* 
ing  all  his  endeavours  thwarted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
for  whom  the  Neapolitans  bad  a  great  veneration,  be  . 

hired  assassins  to  murder  him.     But  the  plot  being  dis-     licy  to  Uke  off  that  prinee  frmn  the  party  of  tbe 
covered,  though  carried  on    with  great  secrecy,  tbe     roans,  and  bring  him  over  to  his  own. 
Neapolitans,  highly  provoked  against  the  duke,  toce         Luitprand,  for  some  time,  withstood  all  his  i^ers 


of  Rome. 

Eutychius  failed  in  his  design  upon  tbe  life  of  the 
pope}  but  baring  brought  with  him  from  Constantin- 
ople a  good  number  of  troops,  he  easily  quelled  the  re- 
bellion in  Ravenna,  and  severely  punished  the  autbora 
of  the  late  disturbances.  As  for  the  rebellious  Ro- 
mans, he  was  well  apprized  be  could  never  reduce  them^ 
so  long  as  they  were  supported  by  tbe  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;   and  therefore  he  eraplot 
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but  Thrasimunil  dnke  orSpolctIo  revolting  at  this  very 
'  juoctuiv,  tbe  esarch,  laying  bold  of  that  opportuni' 
ty,  nfferrd  to  assist  tlie  king  iritb  all  bis  iitiengtb  n- 
gaioat  tbe  rebellious  duke,  provided  be  would,  in  like 
manner,  assist  hijn  against  tbe  pope  and  tbe  Komans. 
With  this  proposal  Luitprand  readily  closed  ;  and  a 
league  being  concluded  upun  these  terms  between  him 
B:id  the  exarch,  the  tno  armies  joined,  and  began 
their  march  towards  Spoletto.  At  their  approach,  the 
duke,  despairing  of  being  able  to  resist  two  such 
powers,  came  out  with  a  small  attendance  to  meet 
them,  and,  throwing  himself  at  tbe  king's  feet,  sued, 
in  that  humble  pnsture,  for  pardon  ;  wbicfa  Luitprand 
not  only  granted  him,  but  confirmed  him  in  tbe  duke- 
dam,  after  be  had  obliged  him  to  take  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  gire  hostages  for  his  fidelity  in  time 
to  come.  From  Spoletto,  the  two  armies  marched, 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  to  Rome  ;  and  eltcamped 
in  the  meadows  of  Nero,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Vatican. 

Gregory  bad  caused  the  city  of  Home  to  be  fortified 
in  the  best  manner  he  could  *,  but  being  sensible  that 
the  Romans  alone  could  not  long  bold  out  against  two 
such  ftrmies,  and  reflecting  on  the  kind  treatment  the 
duke  of  Spoletto  had  met  with  upon  bis  submitting  to 
the  king,  he  resolved  to  follow  lus  example  :  and  ac- 
cordincly,  taking  with  him  some  of  tbe  clergy,  and 
tbe  pnncipal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  be  went  to  wait 
on  the  king  in  his  camp;  and  there,  with  a  pathetic 
speech,  as  be  was  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  soften- 
ed Luitprand  to  sucfa  a  degree,  that,  ihrowing  him- 
self at  his  feet  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he 
begged  pardon  for  entering  into  an  alliance  against 
him  t  and,  assuring  him  of  his  protection  for  the  fii- 
ture,  he  went  with  them  to  tbe  church  of  St  Peter  ; 
«nd  there,  disarming  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
-chief  officers,  he  laid  his  girdle,  his  sword,  and  his 
gauntlet,  with  his  royal  mantle,  bis  crown  of  gold,  and 
cross  of  silver,  on  the  apostle's  sepulchre.  Aner  this, 
he  reconciled  the  pope  with  tlie  exarch,  who  was 
thereupon  received  into  the  city,  where  he  continued 
for  some  time,  maintaining  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  pope.  At  this  time  an  impostor,  taking  the 
name  of  Tibertut,  and  pretendingto  be  descended  from 
tbe  cropcrtHV,  seduced  a  great  many  people  in  Tus- 
cauy,  aod  was  by  them  proclaimed  emperor.  The 
exarch  resolved  to  march  against  him ;  but  as  he  had 
not  sufficient  forces  te  oppose  tbe  rebels,  Gregory,  who 
let  no  opportnnity  slip  of  ohliging  Leo,  persuaded  the 
BonMms  to  attend  thb  exarch  in  thia  expedition ;  hy 
which  means  the  usarper  being  taken  in  a  castle,  ins 
iiead  was  sent  to  the  emperor,  and  the  rebellion  utter- 
ly suppresed.  But  tbe  emperor  still  inaistine  npon  his 
edict  against  the  images  being  received  in  Borne,  tbe 
Romans,  at  tbe  instigation  of  tbe  pope,  poblicly  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  Leo,  paid  him  no  more 
tribute,  and  withdrew  for  evw  tbeir  obedience  to  the 
emperors  of  tbe  East. 

Leo,  informed  of  this  revolt,  and  not  questioning 
but  the  pope  was  tbe  author  of  it,  immediately  caused 
-all  tbe  patrimoniea  of' the  chnrch  of  Borne  in  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  his  other  dominions,  to  be  confiscated. 
At  the  same  time,  be  ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be 
raised,  with  a  design  to  recover  the  towns  that  had  re- 
volted; tocbaalite  tbo  Romans  for  their  rebellion;  and, 
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above  all,  to  be  revenged  on  the.  pope,  who  had  rais-  Lcnibnrdk, 
ed  all  these  disturbances,  by  himself  opposing,  and '  "«■"  ' 
persuading  others  to  oppose,  the  execution  of  his  e- 
diet.  Gregory,  alarmed  at  the  warlike  preparations' 
that  were  cerrying  on  thnnighout  tbe  empire,  and 
w^ll  apprised  that  they  were  chiefly  designed  against 
him  and  tbe  Romans,  resolved  to  recur  to  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  French,  the  only  nation  at  that  time 
capable  of  coping  with  the  emperor,  and  on  whom, 
on  account  of  their  zeal  far  religion,  be  thought  he 
might  depend.  The  Lombards  were  then  very  power- 
ful ;  but,  as  tbnr  wanted  to  be  masters  of  Rome, 
he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  trust  them,  llie  Ve- 
netians, though  zealoiM  in  the  defence  of  the  pope, 
were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  withstand  ihe  power  of 
the  emperor;  and,  besides,  were  jealous  of  the  Lorn* 
bards,  who  watched  all  opportunities  of  enlarging 
their  dominions  at  Ihe  expence  of  their  neighbours. 
As  for  Spain,  it  was  then  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion, being  overran,  and  almost  wholly  ruined,  by  tbe 
Saracens.  ,, 

Tbe  French  nation  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Who  ap- 
the  celebrated  Charles  Martel,  who  had  distingnisbed  plUa  to  tba 
himself  in  a  most  eminent  manner  In  the  Wars  of  F^'>':>>- 
France  and  Germany  ;  and  had,  not  Iting  before, 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tours  *,  whence  he  was  generally  reputed 
the  best  commander,  and  the  greatest  hero,  of  his 
lime.  To  him,  therefore,  Gregory  sent  a  solemn  em- 
bassy, with  a  great  number  of  relics,  earnestly  en- 
treating faira  to  take  the  Romans,  and  the  church,  un- 
der his  protection,  and  defend  them  against  the  at- 
tempts of  Leo.  The  amlassadort  were  received  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  honour;  and  a  treaty  was  soon 
concliided  between  them  and  Charles,  vrfao  engaged  to 
march  into  Italy  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  in  defence  of  the  Romans  and  the  church,  . 
if  they  should  he  attacked  either  by  tbe  emperor  or  the 
Lombards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  protector,  and  confer  on 
him  the  honour  of  the  consulship  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly conferred  on  Clovia  by  tbe  emperor  Anastasius. 
after  that  prinre  bad  defeated  the  Visigoths.  The  am- 
bassadors returned  from  France  loaded  with  rich  pre- 
sents. But  Gregory  did  not  long  enjoy  tbe  fruit  of 
their  negociations }  for  he  died  the  same  year  731, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  lILIn  whose  time  some 
place  the  above-mentioned  embassy.  ,, 

The  French  nation   was  at  this  time  just  recovered  End  of  tke 
from  its  distressed  situation  under  the  descendants  of  J^>Bi>>a^ 
Clovisj  and   by  the  bravery  and  conduct    of  Charles""'"^'''' 
Martel,  had  become  the  most  powerful    kingdom  in 
the  west.     His  successor  Pepin  was  no  less  wise  and 
powerful  than  his  father  ball  been  ;  and  as  tbe  ambi- 
tion of  the  Lombard  princes  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing   less  than  the   entire  conqnest  of  Italy,  the 
French  monarch,  Charlemagne,  unoer  colour  of  assist- 
ing the    pope,  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
Lombardy,    as  related   under    tbe   article    Fhanck, 
N"  21,  33.  ,3 

Hie  Lombards  were  at  first  a  cruel   and  barbarous  Character, 
nation;  but  divesting  themselves  by  degrees  of  '''S'r''flj'J?" 
native  fierceness  and  barbarity,  especially  after  they^""'^"^ 
had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  they  governed 
with  iDch  equity  and  moderation,  that  most  other  na- 
Ya 
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Xiombudi  tioaa  envied  the  tappineM  of  those  nlia  lived  uader 
N  tbem.  Under  the  ggvemmeot  of  the  LombaTda  (says 
I^och-'  Pautus  DiacoDus)  no  violence  nas  conimitted,  no  one 
jjomnn  ^  ynjustly  diBposseBsed  of  his  property,  none  oppressed 
ivith  iRxea ;  thefi,  robberies,  murder,  and  adultery, 
vere  setdora  Iward  of;  every  one  went,  without  the 
least  apprehension,  nherever  he  pleased.  1'beir  laws 
were  so  just  and  equitable,  that  they  were  retained  in 
Italy,  and^ohserved  there  Mmc  ages  afler  their  k.iag- 
dom  was  at  an  end. — According;  to  Faulus  Diacanus, 
also,  their  dress  was  loose,  and  for  the  most  pait  of 
linen,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore,  being  inter* 
woven  with  various  colours;  that  their  shoes  were 
open  to  the  end  of  their  foot,  and  that  they  used  to 
/  button  or  lace  them.     From  some  ancient  paintings, 

it  appears,  that  they  shaved  the  back  part  of  their 
beads,  but  that  their  hair  was  Iftng  before ;  their 
locks  being  parted,  and  laid  on  each  side  their  fore- 
heads. 

LOMBAUT,  or  LoMBAKD,  Peter,  an  engraver  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
1660.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  learned 
the  art  of  enEraving.  It  appears  that  he  came  to  Eng- 
land before  the  ReTolution,  because  some  of  his  plates 
for  English  publications  are  dated  prior  to  that  event. 
He  executed  a  vast  variety  of  plates,  as  well  historical 
as  emblematical }  which,  however,  were  chiefly  for 
books.  But  bis  best  works  are  portraits  ;  and  of  these 
be  produced  a  considerable  number,  which  are  esteem- 
ed. They  are  mostly  after  Vandyck. — He  also  engra- 
ved historical  subjects,  from  Poussin,  Raphael,  'Annibal 
Carracci,  Guido,  and  other  masters. 

LOMENTACE.i£,  in  Botatry,  (from  lometttum,  a 
colour  used  by  painters),  the  name  of  the  33d  order 
in  IiinnEeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  genera,  many  of  which  furnish  beau- 
tiful tinctures  that  are  used  in  dyeing,  viz.  adenanthe- 
ra,  bauhinia,  cxsalpina,  cassia,  ceratooia,  ccrcis,  gledit- 
sia,  guilandina,  hEematoxylon,  hymenaea,  mimosa,  par- 
kioBonia,  poineiana,  polygama.      See  Botany. 

LocH-LOMOND,  a  large  lake  of  Dunbarton  or 
Z/cnnox-shire  in  Scotland,  of  which  Mr  Pennant  gives 
the  fo]loi«ing  description.  "  Loch-Lomond,  the  Inst, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Caledonian  lakes.  The  first 
view  of  it  from  Tarbet  presents  an  extensive  serpentine 
winding  amidst  lofty  hills ;  on  the  north,  barren, 
black,  and  rocky,  which  darken  with  their  shade  that 
contracted  part  of  the  water.  On  the  west  side,  the 
mountains  are  clothed  oear  the  bottoms  with  woods 
of  oak  quite  to  the  water  edge  ;  their  summits  lofty, 
naked,  and  craggy.  On  the  east  side,  the  mountains 
are  e^jually  high  ;  but  the  tops  form  a  more  even  ridge 
parallel  to  the  lake,  except  where  Benlomond,  like  Saul 
amidst  his  companions,  overtops  the  rest.  The  upper 
parts  were  black  and  barren;  the  lower  had  great  marks 
of  fertility,  or  at  Itiast  of  industry,  for  the  yellow  com 
was  finely  contrasted  with  the  verdure  of  die  groves  in- 
termixed with  it> 

"  This  eastern  boundary  is  part  «f  the  Grampian 
bills,  which  extend  from  hence  through  the  counties  of 
Perth,  Angus,  Means  and  Aberdeen.  The  road  runs 
sometimes  through  woods ;  at  others  is  exposed  and 
Diked ;  in  some,  so  steep  as  to  require  the  support  of 
s  wall ;  the  whole  the  work  of  the  soldiery ;  blessed 
txcbaoge  of  iiutruments  of  destruction  for  those  that 
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give  safety  to  the  traveller,  and  polish  to  the  once 
inaccessible  native  !  'Hto  gieat  headlands  covered  irith  J. 
trees  separate  the  first  scene  from  one  totally  different;  ^ 
the  last  is  called  tlie  I'omt  of  Firkin.  On  [iasi>iiig  this ._ 
cape  an  expanse  of  water  bursts  at  onee  on  your  eye, 
varied  with  all  the  softer  beauties  of  nature.  Imme- 
diately beneath  is  a  flat  covered  with  wood  and  com  : 
beyond,  the  headlands  stretch  far  into  the  uater,  and 
cousist  of  gentle  risings  ;  msny  have  their  surfaces  co- 
vered with  wood,  others  adorned  with  trees  loosely  scat- 
tered either  over  a  hue  verdure  or  the  purple  bloom 
of  the  heath.  Numbeis  of  islands  are  disper^td  mn 
the  lake,  of  the  same  elevated  form  as  the  little  capes, 
and  wooded  in  the  same  maimer ;  others  just  peep 
above  the  surface,  and  are  tufted  with  trees ;  and  num- 
bers are  so  disposed  as  to  form  magnificent  vistoe  be- 

"  Oj^site  Luss,  at  a  small  distance  from  shore,  is  » 
mountainous  isle  almost  covered  with  wood ;  it  is  near 
half  a  mile  long,  and  has  a  most  fine  efl'ect.  I  could 
not  count  the  number  of  islands,  but  was  told  there 
are  aS  ;  the  largest  two  miles  long,  and  stocked  with 
deer. 

"  The  length  of  this  charming  lake  is  24  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth  8  ;  its  greatest  depth,  which  b  be- 
tween the  point  of  FirJun  and  Benlomond,  ■■  1  ao  &- 
thorns.  Besides  the  fish  common  to  the  lochs  are  gui- 
niads,  called  here  poaru, 

"  The  surface  of  Loch-Lomond  has  for  several  year* 
past  been  observed  gradually  to  increase,  and  invade 
the  adjacent  shore  :  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
churches,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  have  been  lost 
iu  the  water.  Near  Lussis  a  large  heap  of  stones  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ' 
old  church  ;  and  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  that,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  between  Camstiaddan  and 
the  isle  Inch-tavanack,  is  another  heap,  said  to  have 
been  the  ruins  of  a  house.  To  con&rm  this,  it  is 
evident  by  a  passage  in  Camden's  Atlas  Britonnica, 
that  an  island,  existing  in  his  time,  is  now  lost;  for 
he  speaks  of  the  isle  of  Camstraddan,  placed  between 
the  lands  of  the  same  name  and  Ineb-tavanack,  in 
which,  adds  he,  was  an  house  and  orchard.  Besides 
this  proof,  targe  trees  with  their  branches  still  ad- 
hering are  frequently  found  in  the  mud  near  the  shore, 
overwhelmed  In  former  times  by  the  increase  of  water. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  stone  and  gravel  that  are  continually  hronght 
down  by  the  mountain  rivers,  and  by  the  falls  of  the 
hanks  of  the  Leven ;  thefirstMing  the  bedof  the  lake, 
the  last  impeding  its  dischai^  through  the  bed  of  the 

LOMONOZOF,  a  celebrated  Russian  poet,  the 
great  refiner  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  son  of  « 
dealer  in  fish  at  Kolmngori :  he  was  bont  in  1711,  and 
was  fortunately  taught  to  read;  a  rare  circumstance 
at  that  time  for  a  person  of  his  station  in  Russia.  His 
natural  genius  for  poetiy  was  first  kindled  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  done  into  verse  by  Po- 
lotski,  whose  rude  compositions, .  perhaps  scarcely  su- 
perior to  our  version  of  the  psalms  by  Stembold  and 
Hopkins,  inspired  him  with  such  an  irresistible  passion 
for  the  muses,  that  he  fled  from  his  father,  who  was 
desirous  of  compelling  him  to  marry,  and  took  refugo 
in  the  Kaikonospaski  monastery  at  Moscow  ;  tbere  ho 
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lur.hHJ  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  ta^tc  for  letlrra 
—'and  of  Ktudjing  ibe  Grcok  and  Latin  languages.  In 
lliis  seminary  he  miiilf  so  consiilerabic  progress  in  po- 
lite literature,  jui  to  be  noticed  and  employed  by  the 
Imperial  Aouletny  of  Sciuncen.  In  1736  he  wu)  M:nt 
at  the  expcnre  of  that  society,  to  the  university  of 
Marpnrg  in  Hesse  Cassel,  where  lie  became  h  scholar 
of  the  celebrated  Christian  Wult',  under  ivlinni  he  studi- 
ed uiiiversal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  phi)i>sophy.  He 
continued  at  Marpurj;  fuuT  yc^rd,  during  which  time 
he  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  che- 
mistry, irliich  he  afterwards  pursued  with  stil)  greater 
succesH,  under  the  famous  Henckcl  at  Freyberg  in 
Saxony.  In  1741  he  returned  into  Ru^ia  }  nras  cho- 
sen in  1742  adjunct  to  the  Imperial  Academy  ;  and  in 
the  ensuing  year  member  of  that  society  and  professor 
of  chemistry.  In  176a  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  seminary  tlien  annexed  to  the  academy  ;  in  1764 
be  was  gratiSed  by  the  late  empress  with  the  title  of 
(^unsellor  of  state,  and  died  April  4th  that  year,  in 
the  54th  yeaT  of  his  age.  LonionoMf  excelled  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  composition  :  hut  his  chief  merit,  by 
ifhich  be  bears  the  ^rst  rank  among  the  Russian  writ- 
ers, is  derived  from  bis  poetical  compositions,  the 
finest  of  which  are  his  odes.  The  first  was  written  in 
1719,  while  he  studied  in  Germany,  upon  tbe  taking 
of  Kotschin,  a  fortress  in  Crim  Tartary,  by  Marshal 
Munich.  Tbe  odes  of  Lomonozof  are  greatly  ad- 
mired tor  originality  of  invention,  sublimity  of  senti- 
ment, and  energy  of  language  ;  and  compentate  for  the 
tuij[id  style  which,  in  some  instances,  has  been  im- 
puted to  them,  by  tliat  spirit  and  fire-wbich  are  tbe 
principal  characteristics  in  this  species  of  composition. 
Pindar  vras  his  great  model  ;  and  if  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  a  person  well  versed  in  the  Russian  tongue,  he 
has  succeeded  in  this  daring  attempt  to  imitate  tlie 
Theban  bard,  without  incurring  (he  censure  of  Ho- 
race. In  this,  as  well  as  several  other  species  of  com- 
position, be  enriched  his  native  language  with  various 
kinds  of  metre,  and  seems  to  .have  merited  tbe  appel- 
lation bestowed  upon  him  of  the  Father  o/*  Ruttian  Poe- 
try.   A  brief  recapitolation  of  the  pnncipal  works  «f 
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Ijomonozuf,  whicb  were  printed  io  three  volumes  ottt  jjmmtaor, 
tavo,  will  serve  to  show  the  versatility  of  liis  genius,  Loodoo. 
and  hii  extensive  knowledge  in  various  branches  of  li-  ^""^ 
tcratiire.  The  first  volume,  be;iidcd  a  Preface  on  the 
advantages  derived  to  the  Rosisian  tongue  from  tlie  ec- 
clesiaRlical  writings,  tontaius  tc-n  sacrt.-d  and  nineteen 
panegyi-ic  odes,  and  several  occasional  pieces  of  poetrv. 
Tlie  Hecond  comprises  An  Essay  in  Prose  on  the  Rules 
for  Bus.-^ian  Poetry  ;  Translation  of  a  German  Ode  ; 
Idyll.t ;  Tamira  and  Selim,  a  tragrdy ;  Uemopboon,  a 
tragedy  -,  Poetical  Epistle  on  tbe  Utility  of  G!ai>s  -,  tno 
cantos  of  an  epic  poem,  entitled,  Peter  tbe  Great ;  A 
Congratulatory  Copy  of  Verses  i  An  Ode )  Translation 
of  Baplbt  Rousseau's  Ode  Sur  Ic  Bonhcvr  ;  Heads  of 
a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  l*hiloMphy  ;  certain 
passages  translated  in  verse  and  proK,  according  to  iba 
original,  from  Cicero,  Erasmus,  Lacinn,  ^lian,  Aro- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Quinlus  Curtius,  Homer,  Vir<ril, 
Iklartial,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Seneca,  which  Rusaian 
translations  were  brouglit  as  e);amp1es  in  his  Lectures 
upon  Rhetoric  ;  lastly.  Description  of  the  Comet  which 
appeared  in  1744.  Ilie  tbird  volume  consists  chiefiy 
of  Speeches  and  Treatises  read  before  tbe  Academy  } 
Panegyric  on  the  Empress  Eliuibeth ;  on  Peter  the 
Great ;  Treatise  on  the  Advantaeea  of  Chemistry  \  on 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Air  occasioned  by  the  Electri- 
cal Fire,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  same  ;  on  the 
Origin  of  Light  as  a  new  Theory  of  ColoiirB  ;  Me- 
thods to  determine  witb  precision  the  coune  of  a  Vessel;, 
on  the  origin  of  Metals  by  the  means  of  Earthquakes  \. 
Latin  Dissertation  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity ;  on  tha 
Transit  of  Venus  in  1761,  with  a  Gennan  tninalation.. 
Besides  these  various  subjects,  Lomonoiof  made  00  in- 
considerable figure  in  history,  having  published  tw» 
small  works  relative  to  that  of  his  own  country.  The 
first,  styled  Annals  of  tbe  Russian  So^-ereigns,  is  a  short 
chronology  of  the  Russian  monarcfas  ;  and  tbe  second 
is,  the  Ancient  History  of  Russia,  from  the  Orinh  of 
that  Nation  to  the  Death  of  tbe  Great  Duke  laro- 
slafl.in  10541  a  performance  of  great  merit,  as  it  il< 
lustcatea  the  most  difficult  and  dMCure  period  in  tha 
annals  of  this  conntry. 
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T  ONDON,  a  large  city  of  Middlesex  in  England, 
-'-'  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britaio,  and  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  aod  populous  cities  in  tbe  world,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  river  Thames,  in  51°  31'  north  latitude,  400 
miles  aonth  of  EdinhoKh,  and  270  south-east  of  Dub- 
lin; 180  miles  west  or  Amsterdam,  210  north-west  of 
Paris,  joo  south-west  of  Copenhagen,  600  north-west 
of  Vienna,  790  south-west  of  Stockholm,  800  north-east 
of  Madrid,  820  north-west  of  Rome,  8jo  north-east  of 
Lisbon,  1360  north-west  of  ConstMitinoi^e,  and  14 J  4 
south-west  of  Moscow. 
u  dil^rent  "^'^  <^ity  ^***  ^7  ^'  Romans  first  called  Londimttm 
wjBcL  or  Lundinum,  as  we  find  it  in  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  An- 
toninus, and  Aramianus.  That  name  was  afterwards 
changed  into  Augusta.  How  long  this  name  prevailed, 
is  not  certainly  known ;  but  after  tha  establishment  of 
tbe  Saxons  we  find  it  called  Caer  Lundain,  Ijindaun 
Bf^gy  tunden  Ceatter,  Lunden-v>ye,  Lunderme,  Lun- 


den-berh  or  Lundenburg  i  since  the  Conquest  tbe  re* 
cords  call  it  Lendinia,  Lundonia,  Londine,  Lotidrtt; 
and,  for  several  ages  past,  it  has  been  called  London^  ■ 
manifest   corruption    from  Taeitus's  Londimvm.     The 
most  probable  derivation  of  these  names  appears  to  be, 
either  from  tha  British  words  Ihomg,  "  a  ship,"  and  din^ 
"  a  town,"  i.  e.  a  town  or  harbour  for  ships  ;-  or  firom 
Llin,  "  a  lake,"  i.  e.  Llin  din, "  tbe  town  upon  the  lake," 
the    Surry  side  being  suppoaed,   upon  very  prolmble 
gTouads,  to  have  been  anciently  a  great  expanse  of  water.         a 
Londitman,  however,  was  not  the  primitive  name  of^^'bcn 
this  famous  place,  which  existed  before  tbe  invasion  of^"'"'''. 
the  Romans ;  being,  at  the  time  of  Ctesar's  arrival  in 
the  island,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Trimbantet  or  Trinou- 
antet.     The  name  of  this  nation,  as  appears  from  Bax- 
ter's  British  Glossary  *,   was  derived  from  tbe  thrce*p.4jo. 
following  British  words,  tri,  nou,  haat,  which  signi^ 
the  "  inhabitants  of  tbe  new  atj."     This  name,  it  is 
supposed,. 
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Ui'torf.   supposed,  niig^t  liave  been  given  ihem  by  tlieir  neigh- 
•""v        '  bours,   on  account  of  iheir  having  newly  come  from 
tbe  continent  into  Uritain,  and   having  there  founded 
ft  city  called  tri-tiow,  or  the  "  new  city ;"  the  most  an- 
(,        ,        cient  name  of  the  renowned  metropolis  of  Bi'itaiu.      The 
IJ/Ttol  L  Trioobantes  had  come    no  lately   From  Belgium,  that 
!>.  171.         they  seem  scnrcely  to   have  heen   firmly  established  in 
Britain  at  the  lime  of  the  RrsL  Honian'  invHsion :    For 
their  new  city,  wluch  soon  after  became  so  famous,  was 
then  so  inronsiderable,  that  it  i.s  not  mentioned  by  Cx- 
«ar,  though  he  must  have  been  within  sight  of  the  place 
vhere  it  was  situated.    His  silence  about  this  place,  in- 
deed, is  brought   as  a  proof  that   he   did  not  cross  the 
Thames ;  while  Nordcn  by  the  firmissirna  civitas  of  the 
Trinobantes  understands  tbe  cily  in  question,  the  Tri- 
nobantes  themselves  having  been  among  the  first  of  the 
British  Htates  who  submitted  to  that  conciueror. 

By  Ptolemv,  and  some  other  ancient  writers  of  good 
Authority,  indeed,  Londinium  is  placed  in  Cantium, 
or  Cent,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames ;  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  modems,  that  tbe  Romans  pro- 
bably had  a  station  there,  to  secure  their  conquests  on 
-  that  side  of  the  river,  before  they  reduced  the  Trino- 
bantes. The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  station  is  St 
George's  Field,  a  large  plat  of  gr^nd  situated  be- 
tween Lambeth  and  Southwark,  irfiere  many  Roman 
coins,  bricks,  and  checquered  pavements,  have  been 
found.  Three  Roman  ways  from  Kent,  Surry,  and 
Middlesex,  intersected  eacli  other  in  this  place ;  this 
theiefore  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  Xiondinium, 
which  it  is  thought  became  neglected  alter  the  Romans 
reduced  the  Trinobantes,  and  settled  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Thames  ;  and  the  name  was  transferred  to  the 
new  city. 
When  '^^  Romans  possessed  themselves  of  London,  on 

taken  poi-  their  Second  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about 
Kiiion  of  I05'yeurs  after  thei]*  first  under  Czsar.  They  had  be- 
I17  the  Ro-  gun  with  Camelodunum,  the  present  Maldon  in  Essex ; 
™""'  nnd  having  taken  it,   planted  there  a  colony  consisting 

of  veterans  of  the  14th  legion.    'London  and  Verulani 
were  next  taken  possession  of  about  one  and  the  hame 
Camelodunum  was  made  a  ro/oRt'n  or  pit 
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-  vemed  entirely  by  Roman  laws  and 
(on  the  site  of  which  "    '"      ' 


t  Alban's  now  stands), 
n  which  the  natives  were  honoured  with  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  enjoyed  their  own 
laws  and  constitutions  ;  and  Londinium  only  a  prxjec- 
lura,  the  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of  Romans  and  Britons, 
'  being  suffered  to  enjoy  no  more  than  the  name  of  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  being  governed  by  prtefects  sent  annu- 
ally from  thence,  without  having  either  their  own  Inivs 
or  magistnttes.  "  It  was  even  then  of  such  concourse 
(says  Mr  Pennant),  and  such  vast  tnde,  that  the  wise 
conquerors  did  not  think  lit  to  trust  tbe  inhabitants 
with  the  same  privileges  as  other  places  of  which  they 
had  less  -reason  to  be  jealous."  But  others  observe, 
that  this  is  a  mistake ;  and  that  the  Romans,  tn  order 
to  secure  their  conqoest,  and  to  gain  the  affectioDS  of 
those  Britons  who  had  already  submitted  to  their  autho- 
rity, made;  London  equally  a  municipiura  or  free  city 
with  Vemlamium,  as  nay  be  seen  by  referring  to  Aulus 
Gellius,  lib.  xvi.  c.  13.  and  to  Spanhem.  orbis  Roman. 
,4  tom.  ii.  p.j|7,  38. 
Ancient  jj  j^  ^jjc^n  ^^  g^-  ^,t  ^^^  the  particular  articles 

raT  London.  Of  commerce -cxportea  xsma  and  imported  into  the  port 


of  London  at  this  period.  The  imports  and  exportN  of  Hiitorv. 
the  island  in  general  we  know  :  Strabo  says,  "  Britain  '  v  -^ 
produceth  com,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron ;  besides  which, 
skins,  slaves,  and  dogs,  naturally  excellent  hunters,  are 
exported  from  that  island."  It  is  probable  that  the 
two  first  and  three  last  articles  were  exported  from 
London  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  the  gnga/es  or  jet-stone 
mentioned  by  Solinus  as  one  of  tbe  productions  of  Bri- 
tain, together  nith  hones,  were  exported  Irom  thence. 
The  imports  were  at  first  salt,  earthen  ware,  and  works 
tn  brass,  polished  bits  of  bones  emulating  ivory,  horse 
collars,  toys  of  amber,  glasses,  and  other  articles -of  tbe 
same  material. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus  informs  ua,  London 
was  become  a  city  highly  famous  for  the  great  conflux 
of  merchants,  her  extensive  commerce,  and  plenty  of 
all  things.  No  fewer  than  seven  of  the  fourteen  itinera 
t»f  Antoninus  begin  or  end  at  London  ;  which  tends  t« 
corroborate  tbe  many  proofb  which  mi^t  be  adduced, 
that  this  city  was  the  capital  oF  Britain  in  the  Roman 

At  first  London  had  no  walls  or  oAer  fortifications  Wfaea  Snt 
to  defend  it,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  attacks  ^froanded 
of  every  enemy ;  and  thus  it  suflered  severely  about  the  '"*''  '"''* 
year  64,   being  burnt  by  tbe  Britons  under  Boadicca, 
and  all  tlie  inhabitants  massacred.    But  it  was  soon  re- 
Sloreti  by  the  Romans ;  and  increased  so  much,  that  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sevcrus  it  is  called  by  Hero- 
dian  a  ptQt  and  wralthi/  cily,     tt  continued,  however, 
in  a  defcncelcs  state  for  more  than  a  century  aAer  this 
last  period ;  when  at  last  a  wall  of  hewn  stone  and  Bri- 
tlsh'briclss  was  crecttd  around  it. 

Jjondon  at  this  time  extended  in  length  from  Lud- 
gate-hill  to  a  spot  a  Htlle  beyond  the  Tower.  Tbe 
breadth  was  not  half  equal  to  tbe  length,  and  at  each 
end  grew  considerably  narrower.  Mailland  ascribes 
the  building  of  the  walls  to  Theodostus  governor  of 
Britain  in  369.  Dr  Woodward,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, supposes  them  to  have  been  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Constantine  tbe  Great :  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  numbers  of  coins  of  that  empc~ 
ror's  mother  Helena,  which  have  b^en  discovered  un- 
der them,  placed  there  by  him  in  compliment  to  her. 
The  same  emperor  made  It  a  bishop's  see;  for  it  op- 
pears  that  the  bishops  of  London  and  Yoric,  and  ano- 
ther English  bishop,  were  at  the  council  of  Aries  in  the 
year  314 ;  he  also  settled  a  mint  in  it;  as  is  plain  from  $ 
some  of  his  coins.  The  ancient  course  of  the  wall  Tbeir  >»- 
was  as  follows :  It  began  with  a  fort  near  the  present  '^'*"' 
site  of  thcTowec,  was  continued  along  the  Minorics,*^""^' 
and  the  back  of  Houndsditch,  across  Bishopsgate- 
street,  in  a  straight  line  by  London  wait  to  Crippte- 
gate ;  then  returned  southward  by  Crowder's  Well 
alley  {where  several  remnants  of  lofty  towers  were 
lately  to  be  seen),  to  Aldersgale,  tbence  along  tbe 
back  of  Bull-and-Moiith-street  to  Newgate,  and  again 
along  the  back  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Bailey  to 
Ludgate  ;  soon  after  which,  it  probably  finished  with 
another  fort,  where  the  house,  late  the  king's  print- 
ing house,  in  Black  Friars,  now  stands ;  from  hence 
another  wall  ran  near  the  river  side,  along  Tbamea- 
■treet,  quite  to  the  fort  on  the  eastern  extremity.  Hie 
walls  were  three  miles  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in 
circumference,  guarded  at  proper  distances  on  the  land 
side  with  fifteen  lofty  towers ;  some  of  them  were  re- 
maining 
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DiMar?.  nwining  Witbio  tbeM  (en  yeiLt«,  and  possibly  majt  still. 
■  '  y  — ^  MaitUnd  mentions  one  twenty-six  feet  high,  near  Gt«- 
vet-Une,  on  tbe  ncit  side  of  Hounds d itch -,  afiotber, 
about  eighty  pacea  south-east  towards  Aldgate }  and 
the  bases  of  another,  supporting  a  modem  house,  at 
tbe  lower  end  of  the  street  called  the  Vinegar-yard, 
south  of  Aldgate.  The  walls,  when  perfect,  are  snp- 
peaed  to  have  been  twenty-two  feet  liigh,  the  towers 
forty.  These,  with  the  remnants  of  the  wall,  proved 
tbe  Bocnan  structure,  by  the  titles  and  disposition  of 
the  masonry.  Landon-wBll,  neur  Moorfields,  is  now 
tbe  most  entire  part  left  of  that  ancient  precinct.  The 
gates  triiich  received  the  great  military  roads,  were 
four.  The  PrsEtorian  way,  tlie  Saxon  'Watling-streel, 
passed  nnder  one,  on  the  site  of  the  late  Newgate; 
restiges  having  been  discovered  of  the  road  in  digging 
above  Holbum-bridge  :  it  turned  down  to  Dowgate, 
or  more  properly  Dwr-^te  or  Water-gate,  where 
there  U  a  trajectus  or  ferry,  to  join  it  to  the  Watling- 
street,  which  was  continued  to  Dover.  The  Hermin- 
street  passed  nnder  Cripplegate  ;  and  a  vicinal  way 
went  under  Aldgate  by  Bet  hna  I -preen,  towards  Ola- 
ford,  a  pass  over  the  river  Lee  to  Durolciton,  the  mo- 
T  dcm  Lelton  in  Essex. 

^""  Afler  tlic  Ramans  deserted  firhiin,  a  new  and  fierce 

be  SaiDDL  "'^  succeeded.  The  Saxons,  under  their  leaders 
HengiEt  and  Horsa,  landed  in  448,  having  been  in- 
vited over  W  the  provincials  as  auxiliaries  against  tbe 
Scots  and  Ficts  ;  but  quarrelling  with  their  friends, 
tbey  foond  means  to  establish  themselves  in  the  island, 
and  in  process  of  time  entirely  subdued  them,  as  re- 
lated under  tbe  article  England,  N"  31 — 44.  Lon- 
don fell  into  the  bands  of  these  invaders  about  tbe 
Tear  457 ;  and"  became  the  chief  city  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  in  Essex.  It  suffered  much  in  tbe  wars  Gar> 
ried  on  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  ;  but  it  soon 
recovered  ;  so  that  Bede  calls  it  a  princely  mart  town, 
under  die  government  of  a  chief  magistrate,  whose 
title  of /Mrf^nive  or  portretv,  (for  we  hnd  him  called 
by  both  names),  conveys'  a  grand  idea  of  the  mercan- 
tile state  of  London  in  those  early  ages,  that  required 
a  governor  or  guardian  of  the  port.  During  tbe  ci- 
vil wan  of  the  Saxons  with  each  other,  the  London- 
en  had  alwars  the  address  to  keep  themselves  neuter ; 
and  about  the  year  819,  when  all  the  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert,  London 
became  the  metropolis  of  England,  which  it  has  ever 
S  since  continued, 
ludcrcd  During  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  London  sofiered 
H,'.*^  greatly.  >  In  849,  these  invaders  entored  the  Thames 
with  350  ships,  plundered  and  burnt  the  city,  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  ;  and  two  years  after  they  re- 
turned with  a  fleet  of  350  sail,  fully  determined  to  de- 
stroy every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  barbarity  in 
ibe  former  expedition.  At  this  time,  faowever,  they 
were  disappointed  }  most  cf  their  troops  being  cut  in 
pieces  by  King  Etbelwolf  and  his  son  Alhelbald ;  yet 
such  was  the  destruction  made  by  those  barbarians  at 
London,  that  it  suffered  more  from  these  two  incur- 
sions than  ever  it  had  done  before. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  tbe  Great,  London  be- 
gan to  recover  from  its  former  ruinous  state.  He  re- 
built its  waits,  drove  out  the  Danish  inhabitants  who 
bad  settled  there,  restored  the  city  to  its  former  liberties 
aad  beauty,  atttl  committed  the  care  of  it  to  hia  son- 
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in-law,  Ethelred  duke  of  Mercia,  in  hopes  that  this   Uiitof^. 
might  always  be  a  place  of  secure  retreat  within  ita  '— v— —^ 
.    strong  walls,  whatever  might  happen  from  a  foreign  or 
domestic  enemy.     In  893,  however,  he  bad  the  mor-        '° 
tification  to  see  bis  capital  totally  reduced  to  ashes  by^™^      * 
an  accidental  fire,  which  coiild  not  be  extingaiahed,  as 
the  houses  at  that  time  were  all  built  of  wood,     llie 
ivalh,  however,  being  construi^ted  of  incombtutible  ma- 
terials, continued  to  afford  the  same  proteotion  as  be- 
fore ;  the  houses  were  quickly  rebuilt,  and  the  city  di- 
vided into  wards  and  precincts,  for  its  better  order  and 
government.     This  king  also  instituted  the  office  of       n 
sherilF,  the  nature  of  which  office  made  it  necessary  to^^B""™- 
have  it  also  in  London  ;  so  that  here  we  have  the  glim-  ^^ 
merings  of  the  order  of  magistrates  afterwards  settled 
in  the  city  of  London  :  in  tbe  person  of  tbo  portreve, 
or  portgrave,  or  governor  of  the  city,  as  supreme  ma- 
gisbvte  ;   in  tbe  sheriff,   and   in  the  officer  or  snborii- 
nate  magistrate  by  what  name  soever  then  distingaish- 
ed,  which,   being  placed  at  the  head   of  each   ward   or 
precinct,  were  analogous   to  the  more  modem   title   of 
aldermen  and  common-counci/  men.  n 

Alfred  having  settled  the  affairs  of  England   in   thcBrickuid 
most  prudent  manner,  directed  his  attention  to  the  or->i<'ae 
namenling,  as  much  as  possible,  the  citjr  of  London. '™'^^^ 
For  this  purpose,  he  itpirited  ap  the  English  to  an  emu- 
lation in  building  their  houses  c^  stronger  aod  more 
dorable  materials  than  foimerly.     At  that  time  their 
houses  were  mostly  of  wood  ;  and  a  house  built  of 
any  other  materials  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  won- 
der.    Bat  Alfred  having  begun  to  raiso  his  palaces  of 
stmie  and  brick,  the  opulent  Londoners,  and  the  nu- 
bility resident  in  and  about  London,  followed  the  ex- 
ample, though  the  custom  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  some  ages  after.  ,, 

In  1015,  a  foreign'  enemy  again  ai^wared  btfijre-BewsfBd 
London.  Canute  king  of  Denmark  having  invaded  >>7  Caoatc 
and  plundered  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts,  sailed  up  tbe  Thames  with  200  Aips,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city.  The  citizens  continued  &ithfnl,  not- 
witlistanding  the  defection  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;   and  made  such  a  bnve  resistance,  that  Ca-  ' 

nute  thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  leaving  mAy 
his  fleet  to  blockade  the  city  by  water,  that  when  he 
found  a  fair  opportunity  he  might  renew  the  siege  with 
better  success.  At  last,  however,  being  defeated  in- 
several  battles  by  Edmund  Ironside,  he  was  obliged 
to  call  off  his  ships  to  cover  bis  own  army  in  case  of 
necessity.  In  tbe  compromise,  however,  which  was 
afterwards  made  between  Edmund  and  Canute,  the  city 
of  London  was  given  to  the  latter,  and  owned  him  for 
its  lawful  sovereign.  We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the 
opulence  of  London  even  at  this  time,  fi^im  the  tax  laid 
upon  it  by  Canute  in  order  to  pay  bis  army ;  this  tie- 
ing  no  less  than  10,500!.  white  the  rest  of  the  nation 
was  at  tbe  same  time  taxed  only  at  72,000!.  ^ 

In  IC46,  we  have  ^e  first  instance  of  the  London-Sendi  r- 
ers  sending  representatives  to  parliament.     This  hap- '"''(enta- 
peoed  on  settling  the  succession  to  the  throne  af^  Ca-***~^P^' 
nute's  death.    The  English  in  general  declared  for  Ed- """^^ 
ward,  son  of  King  Ethelred  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
carried,    for    Hardicannte,   son   of   Canute  by  Queea 
Emma,  and  then  absent  on  a  tour  to  Denmark.     Th« 
city  of  London  espoused  the  claim  and  interest  of  Ha- 
rold Hanfoot,  son  also -of  Canute,  by  Qumd  Elviga- 
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Histurr.  -of  NtffthamptoD.  Edward's  party  soon  declined  -,  and 
^^"v— '-the  LondoDers  agreed,  for  the  peace  of  the  realm,  that 
the  two  brothers  should  divide  tbe  kingdom  between 
them ;  but  as  Hardicannte  did  not  return  in  proper 
time  to  England,  a  wttteno'gemotc  wai  held  at  Ox- 
ford, where  Earl  LcofVie,  and  mo»t  of  the  thanes  on 
the  north  of  the  I'hames,  with  the  pilots  sf  London, 
chose  Harold  for  their  king.  Here,  by  pilots  we  are 
to  understand  the  directon,  magistrates,  or  leading 
men  of  the  city  :  and  this  manifestly  shows,  that  Lon- 
don was  then  of  sueh  consequence,  that  no  important 
Dational  o&ir  was  transacted  without  the  consent  of 
the  inbabitaDti'i  for  the  Saxon  annals  assure  us,  that 
none  were  admitted  into  'this  asaemUy  of  election  but 
ij  the  Robility  and  the  pilots  of  London. 
Soflen  On  'the  invasion  of  the  Normans  under  ^y!l]iam  L 

gTHtlr  b;  Lendea  submitted  m  wbll  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  } 
*^V  ^"  and.reaeivad  two  charters  from  that  prince,  confirm- 
ing all  the  privileges  they  had  tinder  the  Saxon  kingn, 
and  adding  several  new  ones.  But  while  the  citizens 
-were  .promising  themselves  all  manner  of  security  and 
. tranquillity  ander  the  new  government,  it  was  iJmost 
-entiKly  reduced  to  ashes  hy  an  accidental  fire  in  1077. 
It  had  scarce  recovered  irom  this  calamity,  when  it 
was  visited  by  another  of  the  same  kind  in  1086,  which 
began  at  Ludgate,  and  destroyed  the  best  and  moat 
opulent  part  of  the  city;  consuming,  among  other  build- 
ings, tbe  cathedral  of  St  Paul's  ;  which,  however,  was 
soon  rebuilt  more  magnificently  than  before.  Under 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  London  suffered  consider- 
ably by  fires,  hurricanes,  and  innudations,  and  seems 
to  have  been  depressed  W  the  tyranny  of  that  prince  ; 
but  Henry  I.  granted  large  immunities  to  the  city, 
which  again  revived  its.  trade,  and  was  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  arts.  The  king,  however,  still  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  appointing  the  portreve,  or 
chief  magistrate  ;  but  the  immunities  granted  to  the 
I^ndoners  secured  their  affections,  and  tended  much 
to  secure  him  oa  the  throne.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  such  a  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  that  as 
much  com  was  sold  for  la.  as  would  suffice  100  people 
for  m  day ;  4d.  would  purchase  as  much  hay  and  com 
as  would  maintain  30  horses  for  a  day  j  and  a  sheep 
iS  xould  be  ^ugfat  for  a  groat. 
MonitTOTB  Heu!^  thought  proper  also  to  check  the  licenlions 
liceniioiii-  (^b^viour  of  the  Normans,  which,  by  the  favour 
*""  "  '  '  showed  them  under  tbe  two  Williams,  had  carried 
them  into  the  most  barbarous  practices.  Those  who 
followed  William  Rnfus  in  his  excursions,  harassed 
and  plundered  tbe  country  at  discretion.  Many  of 
them  were  so  extravagant  In  Hieir  barbarity,  that  what 
they  could  not  eat  or  drink  in  their  quarters,  they  el- 
tber  obliged  the  people  to  cany  to  market  and  sell 
for  their  use,  or  else  they  would  throw  it  into  the  fire  : 
and,  at  their  going  off,  they  frequently  washed  their 
horses  heels  with  the  drink,  and  staved  the  casks  con- 
;taining  the  remainder.  King  Henry  resolved  to  put 
a  stop.to  these  excesses  and  savage  custwns ^  andlheie- 
Jore  published  a  proclamation  at  London,  commanding 
that  thenceforward  all  persons  who  shoold  be  convicted 
of  such  barbarities  should  have  their  eyes  pulled  out, 
or  their  hands  or  feet  cut  off,  as  the  ministers  of  justice 
should  think  fit.  This  effectually  checked  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Nonnans,  and  tbe  city  continued  to  flou- 
rish throughout  the  reigns  of  Hcm^  !•  and  Stephen. 
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The  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  Stephen,  however,  jijiton 
was  a  crime  which  never  could  be  forgiven  by  Henry  II. '— y  —J 
and,  of  consequence,  be  made  them  sensible  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, by  making  frequent  demands  of  money  from 
them.  About  this  time,  indeed,  the  Ijondoners  wereQ^^^ 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness,  that  their  pro- i^ondoaeia 
sperity  seemed  a  cune  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  - 
sons  of  the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  citisens  entered 
into  a  confederacy  tn  commit  burglaries,  and  to  rob 
and  murder  all  that  came  in  their  way  in  the  night- 
time. The  king  took  an  opportunity  from  these  irre- 
gnlarities  to  enrich  himself.  He  demanded  several 
loans  and  free  ^\(ia;  till  at  last  the  Londoners,  ta 
prevent  fuitiier  inquiries  into  their  conduct,  paid  into 
the  exchequer  5000I.  in  three  years.  These  disorders, 
however,  were  at  last  stopped  by  the  executioo  of  John 
Senex  ;  who,  though  a  very  rich  and  reputable  citizen, 
had  engaged  in  these  enterprises.  He  offered  50olb. 
weight  of  silver,  a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days,  for 
his  pnrdon,  but  was  refiised.  The  king,  however,  still 
continued  to  drain  the  citizens  of  their  money  by  free 
gifts  \  and  at  last  fined  every  separate  guild,  fraternity, 
or  company,  that  had  presumed  to  act  as  bodies  corpo- 
rate without  tbe  royal  letters- patent. 

On  tlie  death  of  Henry  II.  tbe  title  of  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  Lond<m  was  changed  from  portgreve  to  that 
of  bailiff';  and  in  iiSo  claimed  and  acted  in  the  office 
of  the  chief  butler  at  toe  coronation  of  Richard  I. 
1191  this  monarch  permitted  the  bailiff,-iiamed  Hcmry^^ 
I'ilK-Alwitie,  to  assume  the  title  of  mayor.  For,  in  n-hci 
1 192,  we  find  certain  orders  of  tbe  mayor  and  ■ 
men  to  prevent  fires ;  whereby  it  was  ordained,  that 
"all  houses  thereafter  to-be  erected  in  London  and 
the  .liberties  thereof,  should  be  built  of  stone,  with 
party-walls  of  the  same  ;  and  covered  either  with  slates 
or  tiles,  to  prevent  those  dreadful  calamities  by  fire, 
which  were  frequently  and  chiefly  occasioned  by  bouses 
built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.'* 
And  for  this  purpose,  it  was  also  provided  by  the  dii- 
creeter  men  of  the  city,  '*  that  1 2  aldermen  of  the 
city  should  be  chosen  in  full  hustings,  and  there  sworn 
to  assist  tbe  mayor  in  appeasing  contentions  that  midit 
arise  among  neighbours  in  tbe  city  upon  enclosure  be- 
twixt land  and  land,  and  to  regulate  the  dimensions  of 
party-walls,  which  were  to  be  of  stone,  16  feet  high 
and  three  feet  thick  ;  and  to  give  directions  about 
girders,  windows,  gutters,  and  wells."  Such  confi- 
dence also  did  Richard  put  In  the  wisdom  and  faitb- 
frilness  of  the  city  of  London,  that  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  fix  a  standard  for  weights  and  measures  for 
tbe  whole  realm,  his  majesty  committed  the  execotlott 
thereof  to  tbe  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  whom 
he  commanded  to  provide  measures,  gallons,  iron  rods, 
and  weights,  for  standards,  to  be  sent  to  the  several 
connties  of  England.  This  happened  in  1198,  at 
which  tiuM  com  was  advanced  to  the  euomious  price 
of  i8b.  4d.  per  quarter.  ,_ 

The   city  of  London  was  much   favoured  by  KingFavDmi 
John,  who  granted  them  three  charters   soon  after  bisKruitedte 
accefision.     The  first  was  a.  recital  and  confirmation  of^<  .<=*'' >^ 
those  granted  by  Henir  L  and  II.  with  the  fcrther""*'''^ 
privilege  of  being  free  froro  toll   and  every  other  duty 
or   custom    in   his   majesty's    foreign    dominions ;    for 
which  they  paid  the  sum  of  3000  merks.     The  second 
was  a  confirmation  of  one  granted  hy  King  Ridiard. 
By 
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ISitant.  By  tills  the  citizens  of  London  bad  tbc  jurUdictJon 
'  '  »  ■'  and  conservancy  of  the  river  Tliamea  ;  with  a  clause  to 
extend  that  jurisdiction,  and  tlie  powen  therewith 
granted,  to  tbc  river  Medway  i  and  with  another 
clause  to  enable  the  said  city,  as  con»ervators  of  the 
riven  Thames  and  Medway,  to  Inflict  a  penally  of  lol. 
upon  any  person  that  should  presume  to  erect  a  wear 
in  either  of  theoe  rivers.  The  third  charter  contains 
B  fee-farm  rent  of  the  sheriffwicks  of  Londou  and 
Middlesex  pt  the  ancient  rent,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Queeu  Mand  ;  granting  them  also  the  ad- 
ditional poorer  of  choosing  their  own  sheriffs.  This 
charter  was  given  by  way  of  conveyance  from  the 
crown  to  the  citizens  for  a  valuable  consideration,  by 
which  the  sheriffwick  became  their  freehold ;  and  this 
is  tlie  first  covenant  or  conveyance  we  find  on  record 
with  the  legal  terms  of  to  have  and  to  koid,  which  are 
at  this  time  tKcounted  an  essential  part  in  alt  coavey- 
lo  ances  of  pft^terty. 
I^mdiwop-  louring  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  city  of  Londop 
H*"^IIL  ^™*  "W^^^s^  '•>  many  different  ways.  In  1218,  he 
^  exacted  a  fine  of  40  marks  for  selling  a  sort  of  cloth 
not  two  yards  within  the  lists;  and  a  ijtb  of  the 


zeos  per^oal  estates  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient     Icnce,  and  power  of  the  c 
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off:  all  which  was  ^xecuted  widiout  any  legal  pro-  uUtaiy. 
ceedings  or  form  of  trial.  After  these  arbitrary  craet-  V— v— 
ties,  he  degraded  the  mayor  and  all  the  magistrates  ) 
placed  a  custot  over  the  city,  and  obliged  30  persons 
of  his  own  choosing  to  become  secnrities  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  whole  city.  Sevei^i  thousand  marks 
were  also  exacted  by  the  king,  before  be  would  consent 
to  a  reconciliation. 

This  arbitrary  conduct  alarmed  the  whole  aatioo> 
The  pailiament  of  1324  began  to  be  uneasy  for  them- 
selves, and  addressed  his  majesty  that  he  would  be  plea- 
sed to  confirm  the  charter  of  Uberties  which  be  had 
sworn  to  observe ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  applica- 
tion was  a  confirmation  of  the  magqa  cha^ta  in  the  full 
parliament  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1225.  At  thil 
lime,  also,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens 
were  conGrmcd.  They  wer«  exempted  from  prosecu- 
tion for  burels,  i.  e.  listed  cloth  ;  and  were  granted  the 
right  of  having  a  common  seal.  The  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances of  this  monarch,  however,  made  him  often 
exact  money  arbitrarily  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  as  the  liberty  of  the 
people  in  general  was  augmented,   so  the  liberty,  opo- 
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itil  they  became  a  kind  of  balance  to  the  power  of  the 
crown  itself,  which  in  some  measure  they  still  continue 
to  be.  Riots  indeed,  for  which  they  ^nerally  suffered, 
were  by  no  means  uofrequcnt ;  the  city  oflen  suffered 
by  lires  and  plagues.  Nothing,  however,  bappened 
which  materially  atTccted  the  welfare  of  the  city,  tiH 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  in  1665.— This  year  London  ]),„,|f, 
was  ravaged  by  tlic  most  violent  plague  ever  known  inpligue  i 
Britain.    The  whole  snnimer  had  been  remarkably  still  '^5- 
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rights  and  privileges.      In   1221,  be    commanded   by 

proclamation   all  the   foreign  merchants  to  depart  the 

city,  which  drew  30  marks  from  the  Hanseatic  com- 
pany of  the  ifteelyfird,  to  have  seisin  of  tlieir  guild  or 

ball  in  Tliames-stract.   But  it  was  the  wrestling  match 

at  St  Giles's  io  the  fields  that  brought  on  their  gieat- 

est   burden.     In  tlie  year  1221,   on   St   James's  day, 

the  citizens  of  London  having  carried  off  the  victory 

iirom  tlie  people  of  Westniijistrr  and  other  neighbour- 
ing villages,  the  steward  of  tbc  abbot  of  Westminster, 

RlpditaXing  revenge   asain^t  the  Londoncis,  proposed 

another  wJXftling  matcn  tritb  them,  and  ga%'e  a  ram  for 

the  pi;izc.     Tlie  citizens  resorted  to  the  place  at  the 

lime  appointed  ;  but  were  noexpcctedly  a«(saulled  by  a 

great  number  of  ariprd  men,  who  kilted  and  wounded 

maay,  nod  dbpersed  the  rest.     This  raised  a  great 

commotion   in   t^  city.     The   populace  breathed  re- 

veuge;  and,    by   the  instigation  of  Coostiintinc   Fitt- 

Axnulpb,  a  great  favourer  of  the  French  party  during 

the  troubles  in  King  John's  reisn,  th^  proceeded  to 

Westminster,  and  pulled  down  the  houses  both  of  the 

steward  and  alibot.  Hearing  aftenvards  that  the  ab- 
bot was   cone   into  the  city  with    his   conjplitint   to 

Philip  d'Aubney  the  king's  counsel,  they  pursued  l^im, 
beat  his  servants  cruelty,  took  away  1 2  of  his  horses, 
ii«d  wi^ld  have  ipurdered  himseU*,  ^ad  be  not  escaped 
by  a  hack-dopr,  Upon  this  tumoLt,  Hubert  ^e  Bury, 
then  chief  justiuafy,  suniiponed  the  mayor  and  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  to  attend  liim  in  the  totver  of 
London ;  ai^d  u^iiir^ig  for  the  authors  of  tbe  riot, 

CunsttMi^c,  jhe  i;ingleader,  bn|dly  answered,  that  "  he  nu.ij  m..!...!,  •.,..  ..it  m.- —  -. 
was  one  ;  that  l^ey  had  done  no  more  than  they  again  appeared  \p  the  parish  of  St  Oil 
ought ;  «pd  that  they  were  resolvt^d  to  avow  what 
they  hftd  done,  let  the  CDnseq.uence  be  what  it  would." 
Id  this  he  was  st^oqded  by  his  nephew  and  one  Geof- 
frey '■  but  the  justiciary,  having  disqiJased  all  the  rest, 
-detiiiii^  these  three,  and  ordered  ^hcm  to  be  hang- 
ed neit  morning,  thgurh  Constantine  offered  '5,000 
iWarks  for  his  pardon.  Hubert  then  coming  Into  the 
ctty  with  a  iitrang  guard,  caused  the  hands  and  feet  of 
mwt  of  the  principal  risters  he  could  seize  (C  be  cut 
Vo^XILPartL  ■ 


s  of  London,  increased. 


LS  sometimes  suSbcatini 


that  the  weathi 

e  in  perfect  health ;  and  by  this  unusual 

Itry  atmosphere,  people  were  undoobtedly 

receiving  the  infection,  which  appeared 

e  in  the   months  of  July,   August,   and 

A  violent  pUgue   had  raged   in  Holland 

663  ;  on   which  account  the  importatioQ 

of  merchandise  from  that  counti^  was  prohibited  W 

tlie  British  legislature  in  1664.     Notwithstanding  thjs 

prohibition,  however,  it  seems  the  plague  had  actually 

been  imported }  for  in  the  close  ^f  the  year  1664,  tWo 

or   thiee  persons  died   suddenly  in  Westminster,  with 

marks  of  the  plague   on   tlieir  bqdies.      Some  of  .their 

neighbours,  Icrrihcd   at   the  thoughts  of  their  dangw, 

removed  into  tl^e  city ;   but   their  removal   proved  too 

late  for  themselves,   and   fatal  to  those   ■moog  whom 

they  came   to   reside.     They  soon  died  of  the   plague  > 

and   communicated   the   infection   to   so  man T   others, 

that  it  became  impossible  to  exUnguish  ibe  seeds  of  it, 

by  separating   those   that  were  infected  firom  such  as 

were  not.      ft  was  confined,   bowevej;,  through  a   bw;i 


,   till   the 


middle  of  February, 


when  li 
_  which  It 

„«  till  April;  Aini  iu  m.lip-"l  f""*  "'"'^  " 
.oon  u  tin  ».mih  of  the  .pring  g«"  "  i>W«"t«"ity. 
—At  lint.  It  took  olT  on.  h.r.  ni  tknt,  "Ufcoot  «,, 
oott.io  proof  of  .h.it  h.vlog  iotcled  c.oh  otb.r,  .od 
ho,.«.  hV"  "  l«.h"l"P.  .iii.»d"'ir" '».P""" 

it.  .proHdiog.  But  it  ITU  oow  too  l»le  ;  the  mftctioil 
„i,i.l  gro'od  e,nj  d.y,  .nd  *•  .hoSt^g  "P  "' 
Iou«:a  o«lj  1«i'  t^'  ''»"«  ■P""'  ""'"■     ^'i 
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History,  afraid  of  being  shut  up,  and  sequestered  from  all  com- 
' — -  — ^  munication  with  society,  concealed  tlieir  illness,  or 
found  means  to  escape  from  their  pUces  of  confinement; 
while  numbers  expired  in  tbe  greatest  torments,  desti- 
tute of  every  assistance ;  a.nd  many  died  both  of  -the 
plague  and  other  distasea,  who  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  recovered,  bad  they  been  allowed  tbeir 
liberty,  with  proper  exercise  and  air. — A  house  was 
shut  up  on  account  of  a  mnid'Servant,  who  bad  only 
spots,  and  not  the  gangrenous  pi  ague- blotches,  upon 
her,  so  that  her  distemper  was  probably  a  petechial 
fever.  She  recovered ;  but  the  people  of  the  house 
obtained  no  liberty  to  stir,  either  for  air  or  exercise,  for 
40  days.  The  bad  air,  fear,  anger,  and  vexation,  at- 
tending tliis  injurious  treatment,  cast  the  mistress  of 
the  family  Into  a  fever.  The  visitors  appointed  to 
search  tbe  bouse,  said  it  was  tbe  plague,  though  the 
physicians  wen  of  a  dilTerent  opinion  :  the  family, 
however,  were  obliged  to  begin  their  quarantine  anew 
though  it  bad  been  almost  expired  before ;  and  this 
second  confiaemeDt  affected  them  so  much,  that  most 
of  the'family  fell  siclt,  some  of  one  distem;per  and  some 
of  another.  Every  illness  that  appeared  in  the  family 
produced  a  freah  prolongation  of  tbeir  confinement; 
till  at  last  tbe  plague  was  actually  bi-ought  in  by  some 
of  those  who  came  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
family,  aJid  almost  every  person  in  the  honse  died.— 
Maoy  examples  of  a  similar  kind  happened,  and  (his 
■mta  onft  of  the  worst  consequences  of  shutting  np 
houses.  All  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  infection 
vere  evidently  ineSi^ctual.  Multitudes  Sed  into  the 
country  ;  many  merchants,  owners  of  ships,  &c  shut 
themaelves,  np,  on  board  tbeir  vessels,  being  supplied 
with  provisions  from  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  single 
&rm  houses  on.  the  Kentish  side.  Here,  however, . 
they  were  safe;  for  the  infection  never  reached  below 
I^ptford,  though  the  people  went  frequently  on  shore 
to  the  country  towns,  villages,  and  farm  houses,  to  - 
boy  fresh  provisions.  As  toe  violence  of  the  plague 
jncrea-ted,  the  ships  which  had  families  on  board  re- 
moved farther  off ;  some  went  quite  out  to  sea,  and 
then  put  into  such  harbours  and  roads  as  they  could 
Vst  get  aL 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dbtemper  made   tbt   most  rar, 

J  id  advances  within  the  city.  In  the  laat  week  nf 
uly,  the  number  of  burials  amounted  to  2010}  but 
the  lirat  week  of  August  it  rose  to  3S17  V  thence  to 
3880;  then  to  4237;  the  next  week,  to  6ioa  ;  and  at 
last  to  7000  and  Soo  weekly.  In  the  last  week  of 
September,  however,  the  fury  of  tbe  disease  began 
to  abate  ;  though  vast  numbers  were  sick,  yet  the 
number  of  burials  decreased  fron  7155  10-5538)  the 
next  week  there  was  a  farther  decrease  to  4929,  then 
to  4327,  next  to  2665,  then  to  1421,  and  the  next 
week  to  1031. 

All  this  while,  tbe  poor  people  had  been  reduced 
to  the  greateit  distresses,  by  reason  of  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  and  tiic  sicknesses  to  ivhich  they  were  pe- 
culiarly liable  on  account  of  their  manner  of  living. 
*"'  ich,  however,  contributed  to  their  subsiateoce  li) 
t  liberal  maniiep.  The  sums  collected  on  this 
I  aife  indeed  almost  incredible ;  being  said  to 
vnount  to  lOOjOOOl.  per  n'erk.  The  king  la  report- 
ed to  have  contributed  I  oool.  weekly  ;  and  in  the  pa- 
Wk  of  Ccipplegate   alone,    17,000).   was   dintiibutcd 


Theri 


weekly  among  the  poor  inhabitants.— By  the  Tigitance  Minurj. 
also  of  the  magistrates,  provi-iions  continued  remark-  '■  y  "^ 
ably  cheap  throughout  the  whole  time  of  this  dreadful 
calamity,  so  that  all  riots  and  tumults  on  that  account 
were  prevented ;  and  at  last,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
disease  in  tbe  winter  of  1665,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
fled  returned  to  their  habitations,  and  London  to  ap- 
pearance became  as  populous  as  ever,  though  it  was 
computed  that  100, ogo  persona  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  plague.  n 

The  city  was  scarcely  recovered  from  the  desolation  Aeconat  «f 
occasioned  by  the  plague,  when  it  was  almost  totally™  S""* 
laid  in  ashes  by  a  most  dreadful  firt.  This  broke  out  ""*""*"■ 
in  a  baker's  shop  in  Pudding-lane,  on  Saturday  night, 
September  3.  1666.  In  a  t'c^x  hours  Billingsgate  ward  ' 
was  entirely  burnt  down  ;  and  before  morning  tbe  fire 
had  crossed  Tliames- street,  and  destroyed  the  church  of 
St  Magnus.  From  thence  it  proceeded  to  tfae  bridge, 
and  consumed  a  great  pile  of  buildings  there;  but 
was  Stopped  by  the  want  of  any  thing  more  to  de- 
stroy. The  flames,  however,  being  scattered  by  k  , 
strong  cast  wind,  continued  their  devastations  in  other 
quarters.  All  eflbrts  to  stop  it  proved  onsoccessful 
throughout  the  Sunday.  That  day  it  proceeded  up  >s 
far  as  Garlick-bithe ;  and  destroying  Canon  street,  in- 
vaded Comh  ill  and  tbe  Exchange.  On  Monday,  the 
Bames  having  proceeded  eastward  against  the  wind 
through  Thames-street,  invaded  Toner  street,  Gracc- 
cburch-street,  Fencburcb -street,  Dowgate,  Old  Fisb- 
■treet,  Watling-atreet,  Threadncedle-strcct,and  severai 
others,  from  all  which  it  broke  at  once  into  Cheapside. 
Id  a  few  hours  Cheapside  was  all  in  flames,  the  fire 
hitving  reached  it  from  so  many  places  at  once.  The 
fife  then  .continuing  its  course  from  the  river  on  om 
side,  and'  from  Cheapside  on  the  other,  surrounded  tbe 
cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  This  building  stood  by  itself  ' 
at.  some  distunce  from  any  faonses  ;  yet  such  was  the 
violence  of  the  flames,  and  the  heat  of  tlie  atmosphere 
occasioned  by  them,  that  the  cathedral  took  fire  at 
top.  The  great  beams  and  massy  stones  broke  Uirough 
into  Faith-church  underneath,  which  was  quickly  set 
on  fijei  after  which,  the  flames  invaded  Pater-noster- 
row,  Newgate  street,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate-hiH, 
Fleet-street,  Ironmonger-lane,  Old  Jewry,  Laurence- 
lane,  Milk-street,  Wood-street,  Gutter-lane,  Foster^ 
lane,  Lothbury,  Caieaton- street ;  and,  having  destroy- 
ed Christ-church,  burnt  furiously  through  St  Martinis 
le.  Grand  towards  Aldersgate. 

He  fire  had  now  attained  its  greatest  extent,  and 
was  seeeral  miles  in  compass.  The  vast  clouds  of  smoke 
obscured  the  sun  so,  that  he  either  could  not  be  seen 
at' all,  or  appeared  through  it  as  red  as  blood.  Ilie 
flames  reached  an  immense  way  op  into  the  air,  and. 
their  reflection  from  the  smoke,  which  in  tbe  night- 
time seemed  also  like  flame,  m^de  the  appearance  still 
more  terrible.  The  atmosphere  was  illuminated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  this  illuminatiou  is  said  to  have  been 
visible  as  far  as  Jedburgh  in  Scotland.  Some  of  tbe 
light  ashes  also  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  tbe 
distance  of  16  miles.  Guildhall  exhibited  a  singular 
appearance.  The  oak  wit!)  which  it  was  built  was  so 
solid,  that  it  would  not  flame,  but  burnt  like  charcoal, 
so  that  the  building  appeared  for  several  hours  like  an 
enchanted  palace  of  gold  or  burnished  br.-iss. 

At  last,  on  Wedoesday  moroMig,  wfacD  every  one 
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HiitoTT.    expected  that  the  saburiu  u  well  u  the  citj  were  to 

■V"  "'  haTE  been  fanrnt,  the  -fire  begin  of  itself  t«  abate  by 
reason  of  the  wind  huviag  ceased,  and  Eome  other 
changes  do  doubt  taken  place  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
was  checked  by  the  great  building  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  aod  in  other  streets  b;  the  blowing  up  sercrml 
houses  with  gun-powder ;  and  on  Thursday  the  flames 
were  quite  extinguished.— The  followiDg  is  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  dauiage  done  bj  this  ^ xtnwdinary  confla- 
gration. 

nirteen  thousand  two  hundred  hoi 


179 


CalcnIatJoa 
•r  Ihu  da- 
■■gedonc 


at  1 2  years  purclia^ie,  supposing  the 

rent  of  each  15I.  sterling,  L.  3,96o,ocx] 

Eighty-seven  parish  churches,  at  8000I.  696,000 

Six  consecrated  chapels,  at  2000I,  12,000 

The  royal  exchange             -             -  50,000 

The  customhouse  ...  10,000 
Fifty-two  halls  of  companies,  at  1500I. 

each 78,000 

Three  city  gates,  at  3000I.  each         -  9000 

Jail  of  Newgate           ...  15,000 

Four  stone  bridges          ...  6000 

Sessions  house  ...  7000 
Guildhall,   with  the  courts  and  offices 

belonging  to  it          -          -           -  40,000 

Blackwell  hall         ....  jooo 

Bridewell         .         .        -         -         .  5000 

Poultry  compter         ...         -  5000 

Woodstreet  compter        ...  3000 

8t  Faol's  church  -  -  -  3,000,000 
Wares,     household   stuff,     money,   and 

nioveable  goods  loet  or  spoiled  3,ooo,ooa 
'    Hire  of  porters,  carts,  waggons,  barges, 

boats,  &C.  for  removing  goods  200,000 
'    Printed  books  and  paper  in  shops  and 

warehouses  ...  150,000 
Wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  &C.  of  which 

the   town  was    at  that   time    very 


full 


L.  10,689,000 


It  was  never  certainly  known  whether  this  fire  was 
accidental  or  designed,  A  snspicion  fell  upon  the  Pa. 
pists  ;  and  this  gained  such  general  credit,  that  it  is 
asserted  for  a  truth  on  the  monument  which  is  erected 
.  in  memory  of  the  conflagration.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  however,  though  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof,  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Papists  most 
violently  suspected  and  abhorred  by  the  Protestants, 
which  some  time  after  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the 
city  itself. 

From  this  calamity,  great  as  it  was,  London  soon 

recovered  itself,  and  became  much  more  magnificent 

than  before;  the  streets,  which  were  formerly  crooked 

and  narrow,  being  now  built  wide  and  spacious  ;  and 

the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  repaired  the  losses  they 

had  sustained.     In  1679,  the  city  was  again  alarmed 

by  the  discovery  of  a  ^sign  to  destroy  it  hy  fire  a  se- 

^       cond  time,     Elizabeth  Ouy,  servant  to  one  Rind  in 

A  dcB^     Fetter-lane,  having  set  her  master^s  house  on  fir«,  was 

to  tet  It       apprehended  on  suspicion,  and  confessed,  that  she  had 

"^        been  hired  to  do  it  by  one  Stubbs  a  Papist,  for  a  re- 

''^        ward  of  $L     Stubbs   Ming  takes  into  custody,  ac- 


knowle^ed  that  he  bad  persuaded  her  to  it;  and  Hutmr. 
that  be  himself  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  one  Father'  ■  v  "■' 
Gifford  his  coufessor,  who  had  assured  him,  that  by 
burning  the  houses  of  heretics  he  would  do  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  church.  He  also  owned  that  he  had  several 
conferences  mth  Gifford  and  two  Irishmen  on  the  aflair. 
The  maid  and  Stobhe  also  agreed  in  declaring,  that  the 
Papists  intended  to  rise  in  London,  expecting  to  be 
powerfully  supported  by  a  French  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  the  Papists  were  banished 
from  the  city,  and  five  miles  round,  and  five  Jesuits 
were  banged  for  the  above-mentioned  plot. 

The  Papists  thouEhL  to  revenge  tbemselves  by  for-  ' 

f'ag  what  was  called  the  meal-tub  plot,  in  which  the 
reshytcrians  were  supposed  to   hatch  treacherous  de- 
signs against  the   life  of  the  king.     Sir  Edmondbiiry^pj,jQ£ 
Godfrey  also,  who  had  been  very  active  in  his  pro- gim  occ»- 
ceedings  against  the  Papists,  was  murdered  by  some  ■'o"  ^  a  ' 
unknown    persons;   and  tliis  murder,    together  ''■tb^^^^ 
their  discovering  the   falsehood  of  the  meal-tab  plot,coBtt. 
so  exasperated   the  Londoners,  that  they  resolved  to 
abow  their  detestation  of  Popery,  by  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  on  the   17th  of    November,    Queen  Eliza- 
beth's accession  to  the  throne,  on  which  day  they  had 
usually  burnt  the  pope  in  effigy.     The  procession  be- 
gan  with  a  person  on  horseback  personating  Sir  Ed- 
mondhury  Godfirey,  attended  by  a  bellman  proclaim- 
ing bis  execrable  murder.     He  was  followed  by  a  per- 
son carrying  a  large  silver  cross,  with  priests  in  copes, 
Carmelites,  and  Gray-iriarB,  followed  by  six  Jesuits  : 
then  proceeded  divers  waiters,    and  after  them  some 
bishopa  with  lawn  sleeves,  and  others  with  copes  and 
mitres.     Six  cardinals  preceded  the  pope,  enthroned  lu 
a  stately  pageant,  attended  by  divers  boys  with  pots  of 
inceiise,  and  the  devil  whispenng  in  bis  ear.     In  this 
order  they  marched  from  Bisbopsgate  to  Fleet-street ; 
and  there,  amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spectators,  com- 
mitted his  holiness  to  the  flames. 

This  procession  rave  great  oflence  to  the  court,  at 
which  the  duke  of  YoHl,  a^erwards  James  II.  bad  a 
great  influence.  The  breach  was  farther  widened  by 
the  choice  of  sheriffs  for  that  year.  The  candidatea 
set  up  hy  the  court  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  al- 
most two  to  one  ;  but  this  did  not  deter  their  party 
ftam  demanding  a  poll  in  their  behalf  upon  which  a 
tumult  ensued.  This  was  represented  by  the  Popbh 
party  in  such  colours  to  the  king,  that  he  issued  out  a 
commission  that  same  evening  for  trying  the  rioters  ; 
which,  however,  was  so  far  from  intimidating  the  rest. 


that  thi 


evp 


andn 


c  determined,  not  only  to 


oppose  me  Popish  party,  but  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
York  from  his  succession  to  tbe  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment,  to  prevent  them  from  proceeding  in  their  in- 
quiry concerning  the  Popish  plot,  and  tile  exclusion* 
bill.  Upon  this  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-council, presented  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  in 
wbrch  they  requested,  that  he  would  permit  the 
pariiament  to  sit  in  order  to  complete  their  salutary 
measures  and  councils.  IliiB  petition  was  hi^ly  re- 
lented by  the  king;  who,  instead  of  granting  it,  dis- 
solved  the  pariiament,  and  could  never  afterwards  b« 
reconciled  to  the  city.  From  this  time  it  was  deter- 
Duned  to  seize  their  charter  j  and  fresh  provocationi 
Z  3  having 
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b»tng  Iieen  given  about  tltc  election  of  dtjerilta,  a  juo 
«i—  ■,'-  'varraalo  was  at  last  pi-oduced  by  the  attdrnejf' gene- 
ral, in  (trdet  to  overtbrov  tbeir  charter,  an^  thertby 
aS  to  deprive  tbe  citizeos  of  the  potVer  to  choose  RberiK. 
A  Quo  This  infomiation  Bet  fortli,  "  That  "  the  mayor  and 
fVttrrmta  eaaunonalt]'  and  citiieng  of  Ihc  city  of  London,  by 
SlSlrt  ibe*''*  "P***  "^  *  moath  then  last  past  and  mort,  uflt^ 
citj.  anil  jet  do  claim  to  have  and  use,  withont  any  lawfjl 

warrant  or  legal  grant,  within  the  city  of  London 
aforesaiil,  and  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  saiiie 
city,  the  liberties  and  privilegea  following,  viz.  I.  TO 
be  of  themselves  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  th6 
name  of  mayor  aad  commmtalty  am!  ciliiuni  of  the  ctly 
ofLorulon.  2.  To  have  sheriffs  ci't-itat.  et,  com.  Lando'n. 
et  ami.  Miitdlescr,  and  to  name,  make,  and  elect,  and 
constitute  theni.  3.,  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  said  city  should  be  justices  of  the  peace,  and  hold 
Mssioiis  of  the  peace.  All  which  liberties,  privileges, 
and  iraiichiscs,  the  said  niavor  and  comhlonalty,  and 
citizens  of  London,  upon  the  king  did  by  the  space 
aforesaid  us utp,  and  yet  do  usurp." 

Tbougti  nethinr  could  be  more  unjust  thUd  ihrS 
prosecuttoii,  tlie  mmistry  were  determined  it  all  eventi 
to  CTUsli  the  Londoner  j  rightly  judging,  that  it  WouM 
Ik.-  an  easy  matter  to  make  all  other  corpoVatlbna 
Bun'cnder  their  charferK  into  the  king^i  hands,  and 
that  they  had  no  other  body  in  the  nation  to  Fear. 
Accordingly  thry  displaced  such  judges  as  wOuld  not 
fipprove  ol  their  proceedings  ^  and,  on  tTic  I  Sib  of 
June  1S83,  Justice  Jones  pron'ouiiced  tbe  following 
sentence :  "  That  a  cfty  might  Wfeil  its  charter } 
ibat  the  nialversatioos  of  ibe  common- cou^icil  Were 
acts  of  tte  whole  city ;  and  tbdt  the  points  set  forth  ii\ 
loe  pTea'dtngs  tvcre  just  grounds  for  ^c  forfeiting  of  a 
ebarte'r.", 

Notnitbataiiding  this  sentence,  howeVer,  llie  at'tbi*- 
itey-geu'eral,  contrary  I o  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases, 
was  directed  to  move  tbat  the  judgment  might  not  "he 
rtenrded :  being  afraid  of  the  eonScquences.  Yet  it 
fras  judged  that  tbe  king  ifiigbt  selxe  ib6  liberties  of 
tn'e  city.  A  common -co  unci!  was  immediiitely  SftiiM- 
inoned  to  deliberate  on  this  exigency.  Th'e  country 
patty  moved  to  have  tbe  judgment  entired  }  but  tHey 
Vcre  overruled  ty  tli'e  court  party,  who  insisted  tipOtl 
\n  absolute  suliniissTon  to  tbe  (uhg  before  judgment 
Was  entered ;  and  though  tliis  was  in  effect  k  VolOii^ary 
BuiTende'r  of  t^e  city- liberties,  and  de^riVed  th^- 
iclves  of  tlie  means  of  getting  the  judgment  reversed, 
the  act  of  submission  was  carried  by  a  great  RiajMty  : 
and  in  a  petition  from  tlie  lord  mayor,  aldentien,  and 
common-council,  fhe'y  ''  acknOivIedged  tKeir  oftn  liiis- 
KOVerament,  and  his  inajesty's  lenity:  begged  his  par- 
don, and  proinised  conscaiit  loyalty  and  obeSience  ;  &nd 
Surably  begged  his  miijesty's  coniniands  and  direct  inns.'* 
To  this  his  majesty  hnsiVe'red,  'that  he  WOUtd  fidt  reject 
Coadhioni  their  suit,  if  they  wolild  agree  upon  the  'foltovTibg  {lar- 
ofrcMDci-  ticulafs.  i.  TTiat  no  lord  mayor,  sheriff,  'reiJordei", 
Uauon  be-  common  s'efleant,  iown  cleric,  or  coroner,  of  flie  city  of 
tirten  the   l^oa&ix,    or    steward  6f  the  iidmugb   of   SoiKJjWatlt, 


king  tui 


shall  be 
respeeti 
Ved  of  fbeiij 


riferdse  rif  their 
all  have  ap[)ro- 
i.  Tbat  if  hiB 
majesty  shaQ  disapprove  tbe  choic^  of  ikiiT  person  to  "Be 
finrd  major,  and  Bighify  the  itaine  undo-  UlB  i^gtt-ntiuiu&l 


to  the  Ibrd  mayor,  or  in  default  of  a  Ibrd  Anyoi^,  to  the    lUxory. 

recorder  or  senior  alderman,  the  citizens  shall,  within  '"^v'""** 

one  tteek,  proceed  to  A  new  choice  :  and  if  bis  majesty 

shall  in  like  manner  disapprove  the  second  choice,  his 

majesty  may,  if  he  pleases,  nominate  a  person  to  be  Inrd 

mayor  for  tJie  yfcar  ensniog.     3.  If  bis  majesty  shatl,  in 

like  manner,  disapprove  the  persons  chosen  to  i>e  sheriflV, 

or  either  of  tbbm,  his  majesty  may  appoint  sheriffs  for 

the  y^at  eosuitag.     4.  l^at  the  Jord  mayor  and  conrt 

of  aldermen  may,  with  the  leave  of  his  majeHty,  displace 

any  alderman,  recorder,  &cl     5.  Upon  ^e  electioa  of 

an  alderman,  if  the  court  of  aldermen  shall  judge  and 

declare  the  person  presented  to  be  unht,  the  ward  shall 

chot^  again  j   and    upon  a   disapproval   of   a    second 

choice,   the   court    may  appoint   another  in   his  room. 

6.  That  the  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  by  the  king's 

commission  -y  ani:  tbe  settling  of  those  matters  to  be  left 

to  bis  majesty's  attorney-general  and  counsel  learned  in 

the  Uw." 

To  these  the  lord-keeper  added,  in  tbe  king's  nUBe, 
"  Tbat  these  regulations  being  made,  bid  majesty  would 
not  only  pardon  this  prosecution,  but  would  confirm 
titeii  charter  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  consistent 
with  them;  concluding  thus;  "  M^  brd  mayor,,  the 
term  draws  towards  an  end,  and  Midsummer-day  is  at 
hand,  when  some  of  the  officera  used  to  he  ebgnn  ^ 
whereof  his  majesty  will  resarve  the  approbation.  Tben;- 
fore,  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  tbat  you  return  to  the 
city,  and  consult  the  common  council,  that  be  may 
speedily  know  your  resolutions  therenponv  and  aecord- 
in^ly  give  his  directions.  That  you  ma;  see  tbe  king 
is  in  earnest,  and  tbe  matter  is  not  capable  of  delay,  I 
am  commanded  to  let  you  know  he  hath  given  onlera 
to  his  attorney-general  to  enter  upon  judgment  on  Sa- 
turday next  ;  unless  you  prevent  it  by  your  cDmplialtGe 
in  all  these  particulars." 

A  common-bluncil  was  nmnwned,  whni  the  fri«ids 
of  liberty  treated  tboee  slavish  conditions  as  thby  de- 
served ;  and  even  declared,  tbat  they  were  ready  lo  sa- 
crifice all  that  was  near  or  dear  to  them,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  arbitrary  impositions;  but  when  it  was 
put  to  the  vote,  there  appeared  a  majority  of  18  tor 
ttibmisston. 

ThUd  the  kht  got  A^  gOverr/U^  6f  the  citf  inta 
bis  o^  handls,  tbouth  he  tetiS  bh  ^UhfeA  eAtire^  loltt        ,f 
BJe  affections  of  the  LondoneVt.     Bnt,  nOt  content  With  Tbe  king 
fhisir  SlibmiwidD,  \Ai  mi^eBty  departed  fi«m  his  pranrist;  l>r«>»  In* 
commanded  'Ihfe  judgmcbt  npon  thtfiU)  'ibaMaita  t^f""''^ 
be  rntered ;  and  cbhimisiiorted  9ti  WlKarti  tritehftrd, 
the  lord  Vnaydr,  to  hold  the  BBme  oAce  dtiritig  his  mk- 
jesty's  {ileasurc.     In  tht;  sUnt  litijmfter  bt  applied  dt 
displaced  the   other  magistrates  as  be  thougl^ -^bittr} 
afVer  ivhich  the  iKiifiB^,  having  htfthing  to  fear,  jtro- 
Ceeded  in  the  most  arbttrai'y  mlmtieT. 

In  tWs  subjricticfn  (6  the  trill  df  the  toort,  'the  tity !«»«««» 
6i  Ldndoh  Mntinned  till  the  Revoltititin  *,  but,  in  1  €8t},  at  tti«  dtr 
the  immediate  Vestbration  of  ^he  Ldhdob^  ^6  tfaeareiURd. 
fi-tlnchlSes  was  ordered;  andinsucb  ahianner  and'toVfti, 
as  \b  pDt  it  oht  df  tbe  ^Wers  of  m  Arbitrary  Biihistty 
ijnd  a  cbfi^^i  judj^  and  jbiy  to  iifptitt  tbem  ik  ^tit 
clitfrtn^d  Iib<?rtie»  for  tht  t!me  to  etimfc,     AcCOrffittgiy 
a  bill  Was  brouKllt  into  MtriiaNten't,  add  {iaSMfd,  for  re-    . 
VersinK  the  jud^ro^t  of  tbe  ^  utbrVtt^  ogaidst  (\i& 
€ity  afiiflndon,  and  &r  restoring  the  sanle  to  its  mit!l«flt 
igfats 
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Ociitf.il  rifjlilfl  «nd  privilrgw.  Since  that  lime  the  city  of  Lon* 
lictcrip-  dim  hntli  enjoyed  tranqniliity  }  its  commerce  liatb  been 
t*""-  carried  to  tlie  highest  pilch  i  and  for  the  )>0liteiies!i, 
'  riches,  and  number  of  it«  iRhabttanta,  as  wrell  •■ 
its  extent  and  tlic  magnificence  of  it*  buildings,  is 
infcrinr  to  no  city  in  Europe,  if  not  superior  to  every 
30  one. 
Dticription  That  part  of  this  immense  npit«l  which  is  distin- 
•f  the  eiij.  pjjsiipj  i,y  ti,E  oame  of  The  CHg,  sUnds  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  river,  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  oc- 
cupyJDg  only  that  space  formerly  encompassed  l>y  ihc 
wait,  Arhich  in  citcumfcrcnec  measures  but  thfce  miles 
and  165  feet.  In  this  wall  there  were  seven  gales  by 
land,  viz.  Ladgate,  AMgate,  Cripplegste,  Aldengate, 
Mo6rgate,  BishopBgate,  which  were  aU  taken  down 
in  September  1760;  and  Newgate,  the  county  gaoi, 
which  was  ftlto  taken  down  in  1776,  and  a  massive 
building  erected  a  little  south  of  it,  which  fay  the  riot- 
etS  In  1780  received  damage  to  the  amount  of  8o,Daol. 
On  the  side  of  the  water  there  were  Dowgate  and 
Billingsgate,  long  since  demolished,  as  well  as  the 
postem-gate  Heat  the  'iftjwer.  In  the  year  1670,  there 
was  a  gate  ejected  called  Tenipfc-Bar,  which  temi- 
nates  the  bounds  of  ttie  city  westward.  The  Hhrriiet, 
at  those  parts  of  this  great  city  wfatch  afe  snbjeM  to 
its  Juflsdiction,  and  lie  without  the  Walls  of  London, 
are  bounded  On  the  eA-it,  in  Whilechapel,  (he  Mino- 
ries,  anil  BishnpSgale,  by  bars,  which  wete  formerly 
poMs  and  chains,  thkt  weft  fiviiDently  l»ken  away  by 
artjitt^ry  MWer,  When  it  w»s  thougU  ppopet  tfl  w?i»e 
t^e  ffahchtsbB  of  the  city  of  Ixmdon ;  on  the  north, 
they  are  bounded  in  the  aaroe  manner  in  FicltaXc- 
street,  4t  the  end  of  fan-alley,  and  in  SI  JohnV-»trtct : 
on  the  meat,  by  ban  in  Holbom :  at  the  ekA  end  of 
Hiirfdle  Row,  atid  at  the  W«st  end  of  Ftect-st^eet,  hy 
(he  gate  called  Teiaple-Ba);  already  taentionfed  :  00  the 
souln.  We  may  IhCliide  the  jnrisdJCtitrti  trbiih  *be  crtj- 
IrtldR  6n  tht  riWt  Thftoies,  uiid  orer  the  bortwgh  trf 
Sftillliitark. 

l^e  city,  including  ttte  bomu^,  is.  at  prttsent  divtd- 
-,       ed  into  36  Wards, 
IK*yoaia-      I.  Aldei'sgiiU  utttrd  take  its  nime  from  a  cilygatfe 
tu  irard*.     vrbich  laKly  eta6d  in  the  ttci^b»urhtfod.     It  is  bound- 
ed liti  the  east  by  Cripplegate  ward ;  oA  the  West,  by 
Farringdon   ward    within    and   Without  ;    inA  en  thta 
south,  bj  FarrifigdoB  tbatd  WiAhi,     ft  is  Vert  la*-ge, 
■    and  is  divided  into  Aldcrsgale-witbin  and  Aldersgate-' 
nithbut.      Each  of  these  divisions  consists  bf  foA  pre- 
cincts, undet  o)ie  alde^rfnin,  ei^t  cMnmon-coviKil  men, 
of  Whum  tWo  ate  tbe   aldermati''s  d^tii^,  vight  CM- 
stables,  foiifteifti  iwqOrtt-ttMJn,  ei^t  scavengers^  and  a 
beadle  i  exclusive  <«f  thfe  dfficttfs  "belonging  To  t}ie  li- 
berty bf  St  Martini  te  Ci^nd,  wUcfa  cDttbtitts  i€6 

llOilSCB. 

2.  Aldgale  takes  its  name  also  from  a  gate,  wbMi 
Srbs  of  great  intl^niT^,  being  tWntitill^  iu  Kin^Ed- 
^r*s  cbarlet  to  tbe  liTnights  l^f  The  Ktllghtoh  Qmld 
about  the  year  $67 ;  Und  Was  pfohably  ttf  a  injeh 
laaH  ancielit  IbundatlHit,  fot  it  Via  tbe  Mtie  tbntugb 
Whic'h  f  he  ItbRlan  tieihal  Way  lliy  tb  the  iti*f  Kt  'bid- 
ford.  Ih  the  time  df  tbe  wat«  bbtwhrt  Klflg  iFohn 
'and  his  banHU,  (be  latter  imeitA  th«  City  tbaUgh  this 
gate,  aitd  coitimitt^  gTeat  devasMiotis  Kmtmg  fbe 
1  of  A«  MligiOdl.    jttdgate  IMS  rebuUt  ^  Ola 
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leaders  uf  the  party  af^er  the  Roman  manner.     They   Diniiea 

made  iwri  of  stone  which  they  brought  from  Caen,  andi"'"^'""**; 

a  Email  brick  Called  the  Flanikrs  tile,  which  Mr  Pen- '  ~*~~  ' 

nant  thinks  has  been  often  mistaken  for  Roman.     The 

new  gate  was  very  strong,  and  had  a  deep  well  within 

it.     In  1471,  thin  gate  was  assaulted  by  the  Bastardof 

Falconbridge,  nho  got  possession  of  it  for  a  few  hours^ 

but  (he  portcullis  being  drawn  up,  the  troops  nbich 

bad  entered  were  all  eiit  off,'  and  the  citizens,  beaded. 

by  the  aldeiWan  of  ^e  ward  and   recoi'dei,  having 

made  a  sally,  defeated  the  remainder  with  great  slao^t- 

tei.     In  1606,  Aldgale  was  taken  down  andrebnilt; 

and   many  Roman  Coins  ivere   found   in   digging  the- 

foundaiioRs.— The  ward  of  AMgate   is    bounded    m>> 

the  east  by  the  city  wall,  which  divides  it  from  Port* 

aoken  Wanl ;    on  the  north,  by  Bishopsgatc   Ward)  m 

tile  west,  by  Ijime-street  and  Langbonru  Wards ;  and' 

on  the  souih^  by  Tower-street  ward.     It  is  governed  by 

all  alderma^i,  six  common -conn  cil  men,  six  constables, 

twenty  inquest-men,  seven  scavengers,  and  a  beadle  ;, 

besides  tbe  officers  belonging  to  St  James's,  Duke's^ 

H^^ — It  is  divided  into  seven  precincts. 

'5.  Ami'MofB  w  Snsingha/l  ward,  is  bonaded  on  Uk 
cMt  and  Bonth  by  Coleman- street  ward,  «n  the  nortfa 
by  part  of  Cripplegate,  and  on  tlie  Wtst  by  pnrt  oT 
die  wards  of  Cheap  add  Crippdcgale.  On  tbe  booth, 
it  begins  at  Blac  k  welt -hall ;  and  runs  aorthWM^  to. 
London  waH,  pulled  down  some  time  ago  to  makti 
way  for  new  buiMisga  in  Farr-Hreel,  and  spreads  88 
feet  cast,  and  54  feet  west  against  the  place  wfiere  tktt 
wail  stood.  This  is  a  very  small  ward,  and  eoiwist* 
orly  of  two  pKcinrts :  tbe  upper  prceinct  eantalRS  no 
more  than  66,  and  the  lower  only  76  iunset.  It  fa 
govertted  hynn  alderman,  four  cemniAi-cauncit  men, 
of  khmn  tme  ia  the  aklennan't  deputy,  (lw«e  coa- 
st^tea,  seventem  inqnest-men,  three  scavengars,  and. 
a  beanRe.  It  has  its  name  from  BasingbaU,  tin  boa- 
eion-beme  of  the  fomily  of  Btuings,  wbick  was  Ae 
)priiTctpHl  botwe  in  it,  and  stood  in  tbe  piaM  «f  Kaak- 
well-bft)l. 

4.  JNllAigtgaa  iMrA  is  bemded  m  ibe  «a«t  hf 
Tower-MKet  ward ;  an  the  nMHh,  ^  Lwtgbaam 
wnrd  ;  m  tbe  west,  l^  the  ward  ef  Bri^Rvwidrin  ; 
and  mi  the  sbtltb,  by  tbe  tfrer  Tbattoa.  There  have 
been  nnny  cdDject«l«9  coneemlHg  the  origin  of  tb& 
twme  of  BHIitigSgmlt,  none  af  wWob  sbMis  to  be  v«iy 
well  airfbenttcated.  It  is,  Ar  itstancet  Hp|wsed  to 
have  -derived  fits  nnw  frcm  a  Bniuh  king  nnned  Beh- 
mis,  said  t»  have  baen  aiiasristam'of  BrtHutkingof' 
Ibe  Gauls  tft  'Qte  taking  of  Ratne,  llftd  is  the  aaue  whfa 
ttre  Btti-Mauf  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  geMalogiei. 
Tbe  DadK<ff  Ztfo'gitite  is  81^  tele  derived  ftwn  bit  Mn 
Lail. — Itis  dividedinto  IS  piCClnetS}  and  i<  gffWrneJ 
by  an  aMctwab,  to  common  council  wen,  one  rf  iriiom 
is  fbe  rflderntan''s  deputy,  1 1  constables,  14  inquest-man^ 
m  stfavengers,  and  a  bea^.  The  situation  of  Billiags- 
gate,  bn  tbe  river,  gives  it  great  advantages  -with  |ie- 
«^ot  rb  ttnde  and  mertibandiM ;  so  that  it  is  well  ia- 
Itabited,  and  is  Ih  a  continual  harry  «f  hosiMSt  at  the 
seveM  wbaHh  at  4Uays. 

5.  JKtAepatMe  -warvf  is  botfnded  on  the  east  ^  Ald- 
gUte  Ward,  PortsUkni  ward,  and  tian'of  the  Tvwer- 
Bbeny,  br  Norton-falgate ;  on  t4»e  west,  by  fitoad-sfreet 
ward  and  Moorfields  j  and  on  tbe  sooth,  by  Lwn^nnm 

ward. 
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Dirinonlo.  wttrJ.  It  i3  very  Itrge,  and  divided  into  Bisliopegatc- 
m  Ward».  witbin  and  Bisbopigate-without.  Tbe  first  contains  all 
'  *'""'  that  part  of  the  ward  wltliin  the  city-wall  and  gate, 
and  is  divided  into  five  precincts  ;  the  «ccond  lies 
without  the  wall,  and  la  divided  into  four  precinctB, 
Bisbopsgate-wiUiont  CKtends  to  Shorediteh,  taking  its 
name  froni  one  Sir  Jolin  de  Sordltch,  an  eminent  law- 
yer much  in  favour  with  King  Edward  III.  both  on 
'  MGOunt  of  hii  knowledge  in  the  liiv,  and  of  bis 
personal  valour.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  one 
Barlo,  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  this  place,  was 
named  duie  of  Shoreditch,  on  account  of  bis  skill  in 
archery  ;  and,  for  a  number  of  years  afler,  the  title 
belonged  to  the  captain  of  the  London  archers.  This 
ward  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  two  dcpulieid,  one 
-within  and  the  other  witbout,  13  common -conncil  men, 
seven  constables,  13  inquest-meu,  nine  scavengers,  und 
two  beadles.  It  took  its  name  from  the  gajc  which 
has  been  pulled  dovm  to  make  that  part  of  the  city 
more  airy  and  commodious.  This  gate  was  bulll  by 
'  Erkenwatd   bishop  of  London  in  675 ;  and   it  is  said 

to  have  been  repaired  by  William  tbe  Conqueror  soon 
-after  the  Nonnan  conquest.  In  the  time  of  HeniJ  III. 
tbe  Hanse  merchants  had  certain  privileges  confirmed 
to  tbem,  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  support  this 
gate;  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  rebuilt  it  ele- 
gantly in  1479.  There  were  two  statues  of  bishops,  in 
memory  of  tbe  founder  and  first  repairer ;  other  two 
were  also  put  op,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  Alfred  and  j£ldred  earl  of  Mercia,  to  wbose 
care  tbe  gate  had  been  committed. 

6.  Bread-ttreet  ward  is  encompassed  on  the  north 
and  north-west,  by  the  ward  of  Farriogdon -within  •■,  on 
the  east  hy  Cordwainen  ward  }  on  the  south  by 
Queenhitfae  ward  -,  and  on  the  west,  by  Castle-Bay- 
nard  ward.  It  is  divided  into  13  precincts  ;  and  is 
governed  by  an  alderman,  12  common-council  men,  of 
whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  13  constables,  13 
inquest-men,  13  scavengers,  and  a  beadle}  and  yet 
contains  no  mure  than  331  houses.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  ancient  bread-market,  which  was  kept  in  the 
place  now  called  Brtad-atrtet  ;  tbe  bakers  being  obliged 
to  sell  their  bread  only  in  the  open  market  and  not  in  shops. 

7.  Bridge-ward-within  Is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  rivet  Thames  and  Southwark ;  on  the  north,  by 
Xiangboorn  and  Bishopsgate  ward;    on  the  east,  by 

■  Billing^mte-,  and  on  the  west,  by  Candlewick  and 
Dowgate  wards.  It  is  divided  into  14  precincts,  three 
of  w£cb  were  on  London  bridge  ',  and  is  governed  by 
an  alderman,  1  j  common-council  men,  one  of  whom  is 
the  alderman's  deputy,  14  constables,  15  inquest-men, 
14  scavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  name  finm 
its  connexion  with  liondon  bridge. 

8.  Broad-street  ward  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and 
east,  by  Bishopsgate  ward;  on  the  south,  by  Comhill 
and  Wallbrook  ward ;  and  on  tbe  west  by  Colcman- 
stieet  ward.  It  is  divided  into  10  precincts  ;  and  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,  10  common-council  men,  one 
of  whom  Is  the  alderman's  deputy,  10  constables,  13 
inquest  men,  eight  scavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  has 
its  name  from  (hat  part  of  it  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Old  Broad-ttreet ;  and  which,  before  the  fire 

'  of  1666,  waa  accounted  one  of  the  broadest  streets  in 
London. 
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9.  Caitdicwick  wardf  Con^ntick-ttreet,  or  Candle-  DiiinoBi*- 
wrigM-itreit  ward  as  it  is  called  in  some  ancient  re-  toWaida 
cord.i,  is  liQundtd  on  the  east  by  Bridge  ward ;  on  the  '  "  *  ' 
south,  by  Duwgatc   and  part  of  Bridge  ward  ;  on  the 

west,  by  Dowgate  and  AVallbrook  ;  and  on  the  north, 
hy  Langboum  ward.  It  is  but  a  small  waid,  consist- 
ing of  about  286  bouses;  yet  is  divided  into  seven 
precincts.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  eight 
common-council  men,  of  whom  one  is  tbe  alderman's 
deputy,  beven  con!.tables,  13  inque^t-meo,  seven  sca- 
vengers, and  a  beadle.  It  ban  its  name  from  a  street, 
formerly  inhabited  chiefly  by  candle-wrights  or  candle- 
makers,  both  in  tallow  and  wax  ;  a  very  profitable  bn- 
siueaa  in  the  timis  of  Popery,  when  incredible  quanti- 
ties of  wax  candles  were  consumed  in  the  churches. 
That  street,  howevL-r,  or  at  lexst  its  name,  Candle^vick, 
is  lost  since  the  grtiit  conflagiation,  for  which  the 
name  Camm-slml  ia  substituted,  the  candle  wrigbts  be- 
ing at  that  time  burul  out  and  dispened  through  the 
city. 

10.  Castle-Baytuird  word  is  bounded  by  QiieeiH 
hithe  and  Bread-street  wards  on  the  east  ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  Thames  ;  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  tbe 
ward  of  Farringdon- within.  It  is  divided  into  10  pre- 
cincts, under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  10  com- 
mon-council men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  d»> 
puty,  nine  constables,  1 4  inquest-men,  seven  scavengers, 
and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  by  one  Bsynard,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  came  tn  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
was  by  that  monarch  raised  to  great  honoors  and  an- 

1 1.  Cheap  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Broad- 
street  and  Wallbrook  wards ;  on  the  north,  by  Cole- 
man-street,  Bassishaw,  and  Cripplegate  ;  and  on  tha 
south,  by  Cordwainers  word.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
precincts;  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  i2common- 
council  men,  of  whom  one  is  tbe  alderman's  deputy, 
II  constables,  13  inquesi-men,  nine  scavengers,  and  a 
beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  chepe, 
which  signifies  a  market,  kept  in  this  division  of  the 
city,  now  called  Cheaptide :  but  then  known  by  the 
name  of  IFestcheap,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mai^et 
then  also  kept  in  Esstcbeap,  between  Canon  or  Candle- 
wick-street  and  Tower-street. 

J  2.  Colemonstreet  vmrd'is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Bishopsgate,  Broad-street,  and  Cheap  wards  ;  on  the 
north,  by  Cripplegate  ward.  Middle  Moorfields,  and 
Bishopsgate  ;  on  the  south,  by  Cheap  ward  ;  and  on  tbe 
west,  by  Bassishaw  ward.  It  is  divided  isto  six  pre- 
cincts ;  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  six  common- 
council  men,  one  of  whom  ia  tbe  alderman's  depnty, 
six  cuistables,  13  Inquest-men,  nx  scavengera,  and  a  ' 
beadle.      The    origin    of    tbe    name    is   not   certainly 

13.  Cordwaineri  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Wallbrook,  on  the  aoulh  by  Vintry  ward,  on  the  west 
by  Bread-street,  and  on  the  north  by  Cheap  ward.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  precincts ;  and  is  governed  by  an 
alderman,  eight  common  council  men,  one  of  wnoin 
Is  the  alderman's  deputy,  ei^t  constables,  14  Inquest- 
men,  eight  scavengers,  and  a  beadle.  Its  proper 
name  is  Cordwatners-itrtel  ward;  which  it  has  from 
Cordwainers-street,  now  Bow-lane,  formerly  occn^ned 
chiefiy 
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DiTuioB  in- chiefly  by  Bhuemakcra  and  others  that  dealt  or  worked 

to-Waid*.  in  leather. 

*^"~'"'  14.  ComhiU  ward  is  but  of  small  extent.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  BiahopHgate,  on  the  north  tiy 
Broad-street,  on  the  north  by  Cheap  ward,  and  00  the 
south  by  Liingboum  nard.  It  is  divided  into  four 
precincts,  vrhich  are  governed  by  one  aldertnnn,  six 
coram on-Gouncil  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  four  constables,  16  inquest-men,  four  scaven- 
gers, and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  it,  knona  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the 
nume  oTCornhill,  because  the  corn-mark  etnas  kept  there. 

15.  Cripplcgale  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Moorfii^lds,  Coleman-strret  ward,  Bassishnw  trard,  and 
Cheap  ward ;  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  St  Luke\ 
Old-street ;  on  the  west,  Ly  Aldersgate  ward  }  and  on 
the  south,  by  Cheap  ward.  It  is  divided  into  13  pre- 
cincts, nine  within  and  four  nithnut  the  wall ;  and  is 
goverucd  by  an  alderman,  1 2  common-council  men, 
of  whom  two  are  the  alderman's  deputies,  13  constables, 
34  inquest-men,  16  scavenfrers,  and  three  beadles.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Cripplegate,  which  stood  on  the 
north-west  part  of  the  city  wall.  It  was  an  old  plain 
structure,  void  of  all  ornament,  with  one  postern  ;  hut 
trad  more  the  appearance  of  a  fortification  than  any  of 
the  other  nites.  It  was  removed  in  order  to  widen  the 
entrance  into  Wood-street,  which,  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  gateway,  was  too  much  contracted  and  rendered 
dangerous  for  passengers  and  great  waggons. 

16.  Dowgate  ward  ia  bounded  on  the  east  byCandfcv 
wick  and  Bridge  wards,  on  the  north  hy  Waltbrook 
ward,  on  the  west  hy  Vintry  word,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Thames.  It  is  divided  into  eight  precincts, ' 
Dnder  the  government  of  an  alderman,  eight  common- 
council  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy, 
eight  constables,  15  inquest-men,  five  scavengers,  and 
a  beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  the  ancient  water  gate, 
called  Dourgate,  which  was  made  in  the  original  wall 
that  ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  for  the 
security  of  the  city  against  alt  attempts  (o  invade  it  bj 

17.  Farringdon  foard  within  is  bounded  oft  the  east 
by  Cheap  wai^  and  Bay nard- castle  ward  ;  on  the  north, 
by  Aidersgate  and  Cripplegate  wards,  and  the  liberty 
of  St  Martin's  tc  Grand ;  on  the  west  by  Farringdon- 
witbout ;  and  00  the  south  h*  Baynnrd-castle  ward 
and  [he  river  Thames,  It  is  divided  into  1 8  precincts  ; 
and  governed  hy  one  alderman,  17  common- council 
men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  19'  con- 
stables, 17  inquest  men,  19  scavengers,  and  two 
beadles.  It  takes  its  name  from  William  Farringdon, 
citizen  and  goldsmith  of  Ltindan,  who,  in  1 179,  pur- 
chased all  the  aldermanry  with  the  appurtenances, 
within  the  city  of  London  and  suburbs  of  the  same, 
between  Ludgate  and  Newgate,  aod  also  without  these 
gates. 

i^.Samngdon  ward  tmthoat  Is  bounded  on  the  cost 
by  Farringdon  within,  the  precinct  of  tht  late  priory 
of  St  Bartholomew  near  Smithiield,  and  the  ward  c^ 
Aidersgate ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Charter- house,  thd 
parish  of  St  John's  Clerkenwell,  and  part  of  St  An- 
drew's parish  without  the  freedom  ;  on  the  west,  by 
High  Holbom  and  St  Clement's  parish  in  the  Strand  ) 
mnd  00  the  south  by  the  river  Thames.  It  is  governed 
by  one  sldetmaii,  16  commoQicouncit-  meo,  of  wfaom 
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two  are  the  alderman's  deputies,  23  constables,  48  in-uiiiiionin- 
qneMt-men,  24  scavengers,  and  four  beadtcfi.  It  takes  to  Wards. 
its  name  from  the  same  goldsmith  who  gare  name  to  ' '  "•"'  ' 
Farringdon  within. 

19.  Lairgboim  wardia  bounded  on  the  east  by  Aid- 

Ete  ward,  on  the  north,  by  part  of  the  same,  and 
me-street  ward  ;  on  the  south,  by  Tower-street,  Bil- 
lingsiite.  Bridge,  and  Candlewick  wards  \  and  on  tha 
west  hy  Wallbrook.  It  is  divided  into  12  precincts. 
It  had  its  name  from  a  rivulet  or  long  bourn  of  fresh 
water,  which  anciently  Bowed  from  a  spring  near 
Magpye  alley  adjmning  to  Bt  Catherine  Coleman'ii 
church. 

SO.  Lime-»treet  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
north  hy  Aldgate  ward,  on  the  west  by  Bishopsgate } 
and  on  the  south  by  Iianglioum  ward.  It  is  divided 
into  four  precincts  ;  and  governed  hy  an  alderman,  four 
common-council  men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  four  constables,  13  Inqnest-men,  four  scaven- 
gers, and  a  beadle.  It  is  very  small,  and  has  its  name 
from  some  lime  kilns  that  were  formerly  built  in  or 
nei^  Lime-street. 

21.  Portsoken  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
parishes  of  Spitalfields,  Stepney,  and  St  George's  in 
the  east;  on  the  south,  hy  Tower-hiil ,  on  the  north, 
by  Bishopsgate  ward,  and  on  tbc  west  by  Aldgate 
w^d.  It  is  divided  into  five  precincts ;  and  is  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,  five  cororoon'Council  men,  one 
•f  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  five  constables,  19 
inquest-men,  five  scavengers,  and  a  beadle.  Its  name 
aigniRvatheJranchiiet^thetibertugete.  ThisPortsokea 
was  for  some  time  a  goild ;  and  had  its  beginning  in 
King  Edgar,  when  13  knight%  "  well  beloved  of.tbe 
king  and  realm,  for  services  by  them  done,"  requested 
to  have  a  certain  portion  of  land  on  the  cast  part  of  the 
city,  left  desolate  and  for«aken  of  the  inhabitants  by 
reason  of  too  much  lervilHde.  Tbey  besought  the  king 
to  have  this  land,  with  the  liberty  of  a  guild  for  ever. 
The  king  granted  their  request  on  the  following  condi- 
tions, vix.  that  each  of  them  should  victoriously  accom- 
plish three  combats,  one  above  the  ground,  one  under 
ground,  and  the  third  in  the  water :  and  afler  this,  at 
a  certain  day,  in  East  Smithfield,  they  should  run  with 
spears  against  alt  comers.  Ail  this  was  gloriously  per- 
formed }  upon  which  the  king  named  it  Knighttn 
GuHd,  and  extended  it  from  Aldgate  to  the  plucea 
where  the  bars  now  are  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Thames 
on  the  south,  and  as  far  mto  the  water  as  an  horseman 
could  ride  at  low  water  and  throw  his  spear. 

22.   (lueenhithe  ward  is    bonoded  on  the  east  by  , 

Dowgate,  on  th«  north  by  Bread-iitreet  and  Cord- 
wainers  wards,  on  the  south  by  tbe  Thames,  and  on  the 
west  by  Castle- Baynord  ward.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
precincts ;  and  is  gevened  by  one  alderman,  six  com- 
mon-council men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  depu- 
ty, and  nine  constable*.  It  has  its  name  from  the  hithe, 
or  harbour  for  large  boats,  barges,  and  lighters ;  for 
which,  and  even  for  ships,  it  wan  the  anchoring  place, 
and  the  quay  (or  loading  and  unloading  vessels  almost  of 
any  burden  used  in  ancient  times.  It  has  the  name  of 
^UMM,  because  tbe  queens  of  England  usually  possessed 
the  tolls  and  cnsloms  of  vessels  that  unloaded  goods  at 
this  hi  the,  which  were  very  considerable. 

23k  TWwr  ward,  or  Tower-tlreet  ward,  is  bounded 
oa~the  sgntk  bjrtlie  river Xhaptes,  on-tbe  east   by 

ToweF-hiU.  i   I 
Djgjuzed  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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DiTitioD  iu-Toiver-liii]  Hni)  AJilgftle  vmi,  on  tbe  nortli  liy  Lmie- 
«oWRnl>.  bourn  ward,  and  od  tbe  west  by  Billingagate  WArd*  It 
""I  '™^is  governed  by  one  nldennikD,  la  conunon-cpuncil  men, 
of  Trhoni  one  is  the  aldennan's  deputy,  i'2  cooaUbles, 
13  inoueat-nien,  12  BUTciij^rs,  and  one  beadle.  It 
tukes  Its  name  from  Tower-street,  so  called  because  it 
leads  «ut  of  tbe  city  in  a  direct  line  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  tbe  Tover  of  Londont 

24.  Vinlrtf  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Dow- 
gate,  on  the  south  W  the  Thames,  on  tbe  west  by 
Queenliitbe  ward,  ana  on  the  north  by  Cwdwainen 
tnrd.  It  is  a  snoal!  nard,  containinf;  only  4i8bowiea; 
but  is  divided  into  nine  ^cincts,  and  governed  by  an 
alderBMn,  nine  ctunoMUirCattncil  men,  one  of  whom  is 
the  alderniAii's  deputy,  nine  coQsbtbles,  ijinquest-mea, 
lltfee  scavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  naaie  from 
the  vjatnen  or  mne-meicbante  of  SourdieaiiK,  vbo  fer- 
BKrly  dwelt  in  this  part  of  tbe  city,  weie  obliged  to 
land  ibcir  wines  un  this  spot,  and  u>  soil  thein  in  40 
daps,  tiU  the  aSth  of  Edward  l.  . 

25.  Waiibrook  wpni  is  boiwded  op  the  east  by  Lang- 
^Muro,  on  tbe  south  by  Dowgate  ward,  oR  tbe  west  W 
Cordwaioa^  waH,  ud  on  the  north  by  Cheap  ward. 
It  is  smBll,  containipg  onlv  39^  bouces ',  but  m  divided 
ijilD  eev«fi  precincU,  anil  governed,  by  m  aldermaJ). 
tight  ooRwian-cofinGil  men,  of  whom  one  is  tlie  ajder- 
■lan's  itpa^,  seven  coDilables,  13  inqu^st-nieii,  sU 
■Hai-^gers,  and  a  Wadle.  It  Jms  ita  woe  fr<H>i  tbe 
jrivalet  WaU-hrwk,  tbat  nn  iama  t^e  street  of  this 
BTMf  into  tbe  river  Tbwnca  near  Dowgale ;  but  in  pro- 
Mas  of  time  it  was  so  lest  hy  covering  it  witb  bridges, 
and  buildin)^  upon  those  bridges,  that  its  channel  bo 
came  a  conunon  sewer. 

s6.  Tbe  vaid  of  Sni^-wfUowt.  includes  (heborougk 
of  StHith^aili,  and  the  parisbesof  ttotberhitbc,  Newing- 
(on,  and  liBmbcth-  It  has  its  uaine  from  London  bridge, 
mtb  the  addition  of  tbe  w«rd  wiVAw<«  because  tbe 
bridge  must  be  passed  in  order  to  come  at  it.  Wfti- 
mirutfr  is  gcKrally  reckoned  a  pfirt  of  London,  tbougli 
under  a  distinct  govemmcnt ;  aivd  Iw*  long  lircn  famous 
for  the  palaces  of  oar  kings,  tbe  se»t  of  our  law  tri- 
fanitals,  a«4  of  iJj^  bi^  oouK  of  parliaswnt;  all  whi«h 
J,  aball  be  <Wseribed  in  their  order. 
Cavern-  Tbe  ciBy  and  liberties  of  LomdiSA  are  under  ao  eocle- 

ment  of      atasttca^  a  civi],  and  a  military  goTenMnent. 
^'^°°^f* -  As  to.  its  tctletiattiffli  pivemniwut,  London  is  a  bi- 

Ecd^M-  ■*'*?''  ■**•  ^^  diocese  of  vfaich  opuprrhtMls  not  only 
lical  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  part  of  HertferdEthirc,  but  the 

British  plantfttioiw  in  America.  The  faisbop  of  Loo. 
ina  talte«  precedency  next  to  the  arobbi^hops  of  Can- 
terbury and  Yori( ;  b<it  tbe  Allowing  parislies  of  tbis 
city  are  oytfBjpt  &x>v  bis  jvrisdiction,  being  peculiars 
iMMer  the  iunediate  govenameiBt  «f  the  ar«hbisbop  of 
t#ii{erbui7 ;  viz.  AlT-faalIo99  in  Bread  street,  All- 
liallotvs,  Lombard-street ;  $t  Dionys  Hack^ohurcb, 
St  DonHbin  iu  the  East,  St  John  Baptist,  St  ^I.e^Bsd 
Eastcheap,  St  Mary  AWenaaiy,  8t  Mapy  Bothsw, 
St  M^  le  Sow,  St  Afidiael  Crwfced-4anf.  St  Mi- 
ohiMl  K^kI.  St  Jfawvas  ,8oper-4aoe,  Hud  £t  Vedaat 
fioater'JaBC 
^^34  Xbe  cMtV  goveiMWQt  af  Lonioa  dimdesat  ioifi  nwdi 

wdfrecinctafiiiRdet.a  leiiilvmayor,  laMuwQn,  wlcpiu- 
■fj        toon -council. 
Z.o(d  Ttht  raayor,  «r  Wrd  Mayor,  m  the  s^iemc  nigi- 

J**J^-       Malft,  ichMCB  ,Minii»%. ty  Ae  oitiuiH,  yiuwHot  to  :« 
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eharter  of  King  Jolm.  Tbe  present  manner  of  elect-  Govern- 
ing a  lord  mayor  Li  by  the  liverymen  of  the  scv«ral  mtat. 
companies,  assembled  in  Guildhall  annually  on  Michael- 
mas-day,  according  to  an  act  of  common  council  in 
A.  D.  1476)  where,  and  when,  tlie  liverymen  choosf, 
or  ratlier  nominate,  two  aldermen  below  the  chair, 
who  have  served  the  office  of  sheritf,  to  be  retamed  to 
the  court  of  aldermen,  1^  m>y  choose  either  of  the 
tiro ;  but  genenJiy  declare  the  senior  of  the  two,  so 
returned,  to  be  lord  mayor  elect.  The  election  be- 
ing over,  the  lord  mayor  .elect,  accompanied  by  tbe 
recorder  and  divers  aldermen,  is  soon  afW  prevented  to 
the  lord  cfaanccllor  (as  his  niajesty^a  re^«seotative  in 
tbe  city  of  Loudoo)  for  his  approbation ;  and  on  tbe 
pth  of  November  following  is  sworn  into  tbe  office  of 
mayw  at  Guildhall ;  and  on  tbe  day  after,  before  tbe 
batons  of  tbe  exchequer  at  Westnunster ;  the  procea- 
sioB  on  which  occasioo  is  exceedingly  grand  and  mag- 
nificent. 

Tlie  lord  mayor  sit*  every  morning  at  the  mansion- 
house,  or  place  where  he  keeps  bis  mayoralty,  to  de- 
ternaine  any  diflerence  that  may  happen  among  the 
itizens,  and  to  do  otber  business  incident  to  the  office 
chief  magistrate.  Once  in  aix  weeks,  or  eight 
in  the  year,  he  sits  as  chief  judge  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  gaol-deliveiy  of  Nesrnte  for  London  and 
tbe  Govnty  of  Middlesex.  His  jurisdiction  extends  all 
over  the  ci^  and  suburbs,  except  some  ptacee  that  are 
exempt.  It  extends  also  from  Col ney ditch,  above 
Staioes-bridge  in  tbe  west,  to  Yeudale,  or  Yenfiete, 
and  the  m°utb  of  the  river  Medway,  and  up  that  river 
to  Upa«-.(^t1e,  in  the  east :  by  which  he  exercises  the 
f  ower  of  punishing  at  correcting  all  persons  that  shall 
annoy  the  streams,  banks,  or  fisk  For  which  purpose 
his  lordship  holds  several  coaria  o/*  rorwervann/  in  the 
counties  adjacent  to  tbe  said  river,  for  its  conservation, 
and  for  tfae  punishment  of  ofienders.  See  the  article 
Mayor's  Court.  35 

Tbe  title  of  dignity,  alderman,  is  of  Saxon  original,  AJdnmep. 
and  of  the  greatest  honour,  answerijag  tu  that  of  earl ; 
though  now  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  chartered 
societies.  And  from  hence  we  m«.y  account  fur  the  - 
reason  why  Ibe  aldermen  wi.  commonalty  of  Loudon 
were  called  barvnt  after  the  Congest.  These  magi- 
strates are  properly  the  subordinate  governors  of  their 
respective  wards  under  tbe  lord  mf,jor's  jurisdiction  ; 
and  they  originally  held  tjieir  aldennaories  either  by 
inheritance  or  purchase  }  at  which  time  the  alderman- 
ries or  wards  changed  tJicir  names  as  often  as  their 
governors  or  aldei'men.  The  oppiessions,  to  which  the 
citiuw  ivi^rc  Kubjcct  from  such  a  gitvemment,  put  tbcm 
i^pon  moans  to  abolish  tbe  perpetuity  of  that  olfice ;  and 
tlusy  brought  it  to  an  actual  election.  But  that  mao- 
ner  of  election  being  attended  with  many  incoavfoicn- 
ce$,  9Bd  bocpming  a.  continual  bone  of  c<U?tentiof 
among  the  citizens,  the  parliumenl,  17  Hichard  U. 
A.  O.  I3i94,  enHoted,  that  tite  aldernien  of  London 
•fa«uld  Ot^tioiw:  ifl  their  sn-cral  offices  during  life  or 
good  behaviour.  A^d  so  it  atill  continues  :  ibourh 
tJK  niannur  of  clecti,^^  has  sevtral  times  varied.  At 
present  it  is.n^guiated  byAU  act  of  parliament,  passed 
in  the- year  17.24-5:  and  the  pcrsun  so  elected  is  to  be 
relumod  by  the  lord  mayor  (or  other  returning  officer 
in  his  stcaid,  (luly  i)ualified.  tohfUd  a  eouFt  of  wardmote) 
t»'tb«  W>rt'l^  iv^.imS/^S^  ^^'"W^t.  hy  whom  tbe 
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I.    penou  to  rttunicd  mint  be  ttdniitted  tai  swam  into  the 
office  of  ftldermko  bofore  he  cm  act.     If  ibe  perwa 

"^  duwen  refusetli  to  Rcrve  th«  office  of  kldenuaD,  he  i> 
finable  500I. 

Tbese  high  officers  coostitntc  a.  second  put  of  the 
«:ity  Icgiilalure  when  »»e[nbled  in  a  corpopste  capacity, 
and  e^cTciseaii  executive  poirer  in  their  respective  ivardfc 
The  aldermen  who  have  pasted  the  chair,  or  served  the 
high  office  of  lord  mayor,  arc  justices  of  the  qiKirum  ■, 
and  all  the  other  aldermen  are  not  only  juttices  of  the 
peace,  bat  bv  tlie  statute  of  45  Eliz.  entitled.  An  act 
for  the  rtliej  of  the  poor,  "  every  alderman  of  tbe  city 
of  London,  witbin  his  irard,  iball  and  may  do  and 
execute,  in  every  respect,  ao  mucb  as  is  appointed  and 
alloived  by  tbe  said  act  to  be  done  or  executed  by  one 
M-  two  jiuticBi  of  peace  of  any  county  within  this 
lealm."  They  every  one  keep  their  wardmote,  or 
cottrt,  for  ehooaing  ward  officers  and  settling  tbe  affairs 
of  the  word,  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  present  all 
defaults  found  within  their  respective  irards. 

The  next  branch  of  the  legislative  power  in  this 
city  is  tbe  canujun-comicil.  The  many  inconveniences 
that  attended  popular  asMOiblie*,  which  were  called 
JoUcmole,  determined  the  comniMulty  of  London  to 
choose  representatives  to  act  in  their  name  and  for 
their  interest,  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  all 
a&urs  relating  to  the  city.  At  first  these  representa- 
tive* were  chosen  out  of  the  several  companies  :  hnt 
that  not  being  foand  satisfactory,  nor  properly  the  rr- 
pnaentatives  of  tbe  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
was  wreed  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  discreet  men 
out  of  each  ward ;  which  number  has  from  time  to 
time  increased  according  to  the  dimensions  of  each 
ward :  and  at  present  the  3  J  wards,  into  which  Lon- 
don is  divided,  being  subdivided  into  336  precincts, 
each  precinct  sends  a  representative  to  the  ccmmon- 
council,  who  are  elected  alter  the  same  manner  as  an 
atdennan,  only  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  lord 
mayor  presides  in  the  wardmote,  and  is  jodge  of  the 
poll  at  tbe  election  of  an  alderman,  so  the  alderman  of 
each  ward  is  judge  of  the  poll  at  the  election  of  a  com- 
mon-council man. 

Thus  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council,  when  asHembteo,  may  be  deemed  the  city  par- 
liament, resembling  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
For  it  consists  of  two  houses  ;  one  for  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  or  the  upper  bouse ;  another  for  the 
comrooners  or  representatives  of  the  fieople,  commonly 
called  the  eommon-^oanetl  men.  And  they  have  power 
in  their  incorporate  capacity  to  make  and  repeal  bye- 
laws  i  and  the  citizeni  are  bound  to  obey  or  subniit  to 
those  laws.  When  they  meet  in  their  incorporate  ca- 
pacity, they  wear  deep  blue  silk  guwns :  and  tbeir  as- 
semblies are  called  the  court  of  common-coutuil,  and 
tbeir  ordinances  act»  ^common-council.  No  act  can 
he  performed  in  the  name  of- the  city  of  London  with- 
out their  concurrence.  But  they  cannot  assemble  with- 
out a  Hummans  from  the  lord  mayor ;  who,  neverthelessi 
is  obliged  to  call  a  common-council,  whenever  it  shall 
be  demanded,  upon  extraordinary  ocoasioos,  by  six  re- 
putable citizens  and  members  of  diat  conrt. 

This  CM^ration  is  assisted  by  two  sheriffs  and  a  re- 
corder.    Hie  sherlK  are  chartered  officers,  to  perform 
certain  suits  and  services,  in  tbe  king's  name,  within 
the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  chosen 
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by  the  liverymen  of  the  several  conpnnics  on  MiiUuni-    Gaven- 
DMr  day.    Their  office,  according  to  Camdctt,  in  ge-     iwat- 
ncral,  is  l»  ooUeot  the  public  revenues  within  their  *e- ' —  .-■--^ 
rcral  jurisdictions;  to  gather  into  the  exchequer  all 
fines  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  to  serve  the  king's  writs 
of  process  >  to  attend  the  ju4^;es,  and  execute  their  or- 
ders ;  to  impannel  juries ;  to  compel  beadstroag  and 
obstinate  men  by  the  paste  comitatut  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  law ;  atid  to  take  care  that  all  coademn- 
td  criminals  be  duly  punished  and  executed.     In  p^c- 
licular,  in  London,  tbey  are  to  execute. the  orderp  of 
the   coninion-cuuocil,   when  tbey  have  resolved  to  ad- 
dress his  rosjesty,  or  to  petition  parliament. 

The  sberift,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  hold  a  conrt  «t 
Guildball  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  actioql 
entcicd  at  Wood-street  Compter ;  and  on  Thursday*, 
and  Saturdays,  Ibr  those  entered  at  the  Poultry  Cob^ 
ter :  of  which  the  sheriffs  being  judges,  each  has  its 
assistant,  or  deputy,  who  are  called  tbe  judges  of  thoM 
courts }  beforv  whom  are  tried  actions  of  debt,  tres- 
pass, covenant,  &c.  and  where  tbe  testimony  of  an^ 
fbsent  witness  in  writing  is  allowed  to  be  good  evi- 
dence. To  each  of  these  courts  belong  four  attOTneys, 
who,  upon  thetr  being  admitted  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men, have  an  oath  administered  to  them. 

To  each  of  these  courts  likewise  belong  a  secondary, 
a  clerk  of  the  papers,  a  prothonotary,  and  four  clerks- 
aitten.  The  secondary's  office  is  to  allow  and  retuni 
all  writs  brongfat  te  remove  clerks  out  of  the  said 
courts  \  tbe  clei^  of  the  papers  files  and  copies  all 
declarations  upon  actions ;  the  prothonotary  draws  and 
engrosses  all  declarations ;  the  clerk-sitters  enter  ac- 
tions and  attachments,  and  take  bail  and  verdicts.  To 
each  of  tbe  compters,  or  prisons  belonging  to  these 
courts,  appertain  16  Serjeants  at  mace,  with  a  yeo- 
man to  each,  besides  inferior  officers,  and  the  prison- 
keeper. 

Id  tbe  sheriffs  conrt  may  be  tried  actions  of  debt, 
case,  trespass,  account,  covenant,  and  all  penonal  ac- 
tions, 8tt!u:biDeBtg,  and  sequestrations.  When  an  er- 
roneous judginent  is  given  in  either  of  the  sheriOs 
courts  of  the  city,  the  writ  of  error  to  reverse  this 
judgment  must  be  brought  in  tbe  court  of  baitings  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor  %  for  that  is  the  snpenor  court.  The 
sheriffs  of  London  may  make  arrests  and  serve  execu- 
tions on  the  river  Thanes.  ,^ 

We  do  not  read  of  a  recorder  till  the  1304,  wbo,Rcoordtr. 
by  the  nature  of  his  office,  seems  to  have  been  intended 
a*  an  assistant  to,  or  assesMr  with,  tbe  lord  mayor,  in 
the  execution  of  his  high  office,  in  matters  of  justice 
and  law.  He  is  chosen  by  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men only }  and  takes  place  in  all  courts,  and  in  the 
commonrcouncil,  before  any  one  that  hath  not  been 
mavor.  Of  whom  we  have  the  following  description 
in  one  of  tbe  books  of  tbe  chamber  :  "  He  sbsll  be, 
as  is  wont  to  be,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  virtuous 
apprentice*  of  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  whose 
office  is  always  to  sit  on  thr  right  hand  of  the  mayor, 
in  recordin*  pleas,  and  passing  judgments  {  and  by 
whom  records  and  processes,  bad  beibre  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  at  Great  St  Martin's,  ought  to  be  re- 
corded by  word  of  mqiilh  before  the  judges  assigned 
there  to  correct  erron.  The  mayor  and  alcfernieD  have 
therefore  used  coDtmonlv  to  set  forth  all  other  busi- 
nesses,  touching  the   city,   before   the   king  and  his 

An  ^ouncil,     , 
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Gorem-    CDUDcil,  oa  hIso  in  certain  of  the  king's  coorts,  by  Mr 
ment.      Recorder,  M  a  chief  man,  endued  with  wisdom,  and 
'       »  I  "'  eminent  for  eloquence." — Mr  Recorder  is  looked  up- 
on to'be  the  mouth  of  the  city,  to  deliver  all  addreWM 
to  the  king,  &c.  from  the  coqioratioa  ;  and  be  i*  die 
first  ofEcer  in  order  of  precedence  that  is  paid  a  sa- 
lary, which  originally  was  no   more   than   lol.  ster- 
ling per  annnm,  with  some  few  perquisites ;  but  it  ha* 
trma  time   to   time   been    angnwnted   to    loool.   per 
annum,   and   become   the   road  of  preferment  in  the 
law.     Iliis  office  ha«  sometimes   been  executed  by  a 
deimty. 
Clumber-        The  next  chartered  officer  of  this  corporation  is  the 
bin.  chamberlain  ;  an  officer  of  great  repute  and  trust,  and 

is  in  the  choice  of  the  livery  annually.  This  officer, 
though  choaen  annually  on  Midsununer-day,  ia  nerer 
displaced  during  his  life,  except  sotne  very  great  crime 
can  be  made  ont  against  him.  He  has  the  keepng  of 
the  moneys,  laods,  and  goods,  «f  the  city  orphans,  or 
takes  good  security  for  the  payment  thereof  when  the 
partiea  come  to  age.  And  to  that  end  he  is  deemed 
in  the  law  a  sole  corporation,  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors, for  orphans  ;  and  therefore  a  bond  or  a  recog- 
nixance  made  to  him  and  his  snccessors,  is  recoverable 
by  his  snccesBors.  This  officer  hath  a  court  peculiarly 
belonging  to  him.  His  office  may  be  termed  a  public 
treasury,  collecting  the  customs,  moneys,  and  yearly 
revenues,  and  all  other  payments  belonging  to  tlw 
corporation  of  the  city.  It  was  customary  for  goTem- 
ment  to  appoint  the  chamberiain  receiver  of  the  land 
tax  i  hut  this  haa  been  discoatiiHie4  for  several  years 

qUjj^'^^        The  other  officers  under  the  lord  roaTor  are,  I.  The 
Gcen.  common  Serjeant.     He  is  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  and 

court  of  aldermen  on  court  days,  and  to  be  in  council 
with  them  on  all  occasions,  within  or  without  the  {ve- 
cincts  or  liberties  of  the  city.  He  is  to  take  caie  of 
orphans  estates,  either  by  taking  account  af  them,  or 
to  sign  their  indentures,  before  their  passing  tbe  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.  And  likewise  he  is  to 
set,  let,  and  manage  the  orphans  estates,  according  to 
his  judgment,  to  the  best  advantage.  2.  The  town 
clerk}  who  keeps  the  original  charier  of  the  city,  tbe 
books,  rolls,  and  other  records,  wherein  an  registered 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  tbe  city ;  so  that  he  may 
not  be  improperly  termed  tiie  city-register  :  he  is  to 
attend  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  their  courts, 
and  signs  all  public  instruments.  3.  The  city  remem- 
brancer ;  who  is  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  certaio 
days,  his  business  being  to  put  his  lordsbip  in  mud  of 
the  select  days  he  is  to  go  abroad  widi  tbe  aldermen, 
&c.  He  is  to  attend  daily  at  the  parliament  house, 
during  tbe  sessions,  and  to  report  to  tbe  lord  mayor 
their  transactions.  4.  Tlie  sword-bearer ;  who  is  to 
attend  the  lord  mayor  at  his  going  abroad,  and  to  carry 
tbe  sword  before  him,  being  the  emblem  of  justice 
Thb  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  office,  representing 
the  state  aud  princely  office,  of  the  king's  most  ezceU 
lent  majesty,  in  his  representative  the  lewd  mayor ;  and, 
according  to  tbe  rule  of  armory,  "  He  must  carry 
the  sword  upright,  the  hilts  being  holden  uoder  his 
bulk,  and  the  blade  directly  up  die  midst  of  his  breast, 
and  so  forth  between  the  sword-bearer's  brows." 
5.  The  common  hunt^  whose  business  it  is  to  lake 
care  of  the  pack  of  hounds  belonging  to  tbe  lord  mayor 
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and  citizens.  Mid  to  attend  them  in  fannting  in  those   Gawttm 

runds  to  which  dwy  are  authorized  by  chaKer.  _  aseat. 
The  comoMM  crier.  It  belonga  to  him  and  the  ser- '  "  •  ^ 
jeant  at  aims,  to  summon  all  executors  and  administra- 
tors of  fireemen  to  aj^ear,  and  to  bring  in  inventories 
of  the  perwaal  estates  of  freemen,  within  two  months 
afler  their  decease :  and  he  is-to  have  notice  of  tbe 
appraisements.  He  ut  also  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  00 
set  days,  and  at  the  courts  held  weekly  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  7.  Hie  water  bailiff;  whose  office  is  t» 
look  afier  the  preservation  of  the  river  Tlames  against 
all  encroachments ;  and  to  look  after  the  fishermen  for 
the  preservation  of  the  3roung  fry,  to  prevent  the  de- 
stroying them  by  unlawful  nets.  For  that  end,  there 
are  janes  for  each  county,  that  halb  any  part  of  it  ly- 
ing on  thesidestvshoreaof  thesaidriver}  which  juries, 
summoned  by  tbe  water  bailiff  at  certain  times,  do  make 
inquiry  of  all  offences  relating  to  tbe  river  and  the  fiib, 
and  make  their  presentments  accordingly.  He  is  also 
bound  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  set  days  in  tbe 
week. — These  seven  purchase  tbelr  place*  ;  except  ibe 
town  cleri^  who  is  chosen  by  the  livery. 

There  are  also  three  serjeant  carvers ;  three  Serjeants 
of  the  clnunber ;  a  Serjeant  of  the  channel ;  four  yeo- 
men of  the  water  side  ;  an  under  water  bailiff;  two 
yeomen  of  the  chamber }  two  meal  weightera ;  two  yeo- 
men of  the  wood  wharfs ;  a  foreign  taker  ;  city  maf 
ebals.  There  are  besides  these,  seven  gentlemen's  men} 
a*  the  sword-bearer's  man,  ihe  common  hunt's  two 
men,  tbe  common  crier's  man,  and  the  carvers  three 
men. 

Nine  of  the  foregoing  officers  have  liveries  of  the 
lord  mayor,  viz.  the  sword-bearer  and  his  roan,  the 
three  carvers,  and  the  four  yeomen  of  tbe  water 
side.  All  the  rest  have  liveriea  from  the  chamber  of 
London. 

The  following  officers  are  likewise  belonging  to  the 
city }  farmer  of  the  markets,  auditor,  clerk  of  the 
chamber,  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sewcn, 
clerk  of  Ihe  court  of  conscience,  beadle  of  the  same 
court,  clerk  of  the  city  works,  printer  to  the  city, 
justice  of  Ihe  Bridge  yard,  cleric  comptroller  of  ths 
Bridge  house,  steward  of  the  Borough,  bailiff  of  the 
Boroogh, 

There  is  also  a  coroner,  called  so  from  cervna,  i.  e. 
a  trown,  because  he  deals  prineipally  with  the  crown, 
or  in  matters  appertaining  to  die  imperial  crown  of 
England,     See  the  article  Coroneh. 

Besides  these  officers,  there  are  several  courts  in  thia 
city  for  ihe  executing  of  justice,  viz.  the  court  of  bu£- 
tings,  lord  mayor's  court,  &c.  In  the  city  there  are 
also  two  Bubordinale  kinds  of  govemroenl.  One  exe> 
cuted  by  the  aldermen,  deputy,  and  common-council 
men,  and  their  inferior  officers,  in  eacb  ward ;  under 
which  form  are  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants,  free 
or  not  free  of  the  city.  Every  ward  is  therefore  like 
a  tittle  free  state,  and  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the 
lord  mayor  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  The 
housekeepers  of  each  ward  elect  their  repreBcutatives, 
the  coramon-counci],  who  join  in  making  bye-laws  for 
the  government  of  tbe  city.  The  officers  and  servants 
of  each  ward  manage  the  affair  belonging  to  it,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  tbe  rest ;  and  each  has  a  coivt  cal- 
led tbe  viardmote,  as  haa  been  already  described,  for 
the  management  of  its  own  affair*,     The  other,  by  tbe 
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DitBter,  wardens,  and  eoart  of  afBLit&Dla,  of  the  iocor- 
porate  cwnpanies}  wbwe  power  reaches  do  farther 
tbut  over  the  membeftof  their  respective  guilds  or  fra- 
ternities ;  except  that  in  them  is  rested  the  power  to 
chooae  representatives  In  parliament  for  the  city,  and 
all  those  magJHtrates  and  officers  elected  hy  a  common 
hall }  which  companies  are  invested  with  distinct 
powers,   according   to   the   tenor   of   their  respective 

The  militQry  governmeDt  of  the  city  is  lodged  in  a 
lieutenancy,  cansistiog  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  other  principal  citizens,  whp  receive  their  antho- 
rity  b;  a  commission  irom  the  king.  Those  have  un- 
der their  command  the  city  trained  bands,  consisting 
of  six  regiments  of  foot,  distinguished  hj  the  names  of 
the  white,  orange,  ydlow,  bhe,  gretn,  and  red,  each 
containing  eight  companies  of  150  men,  amounting  in 
all  to  7200.  Besides  these  six  regiments,  there  is  a 
corps  called  the  artiliery  eomptmy,  mm  its  being  tanght 
the  military  exercise  ui  Uie  artillery  ground.  This 
company  is  independent  of  die  rest,  and  consists  of  700 
•r  800  volunteers.  All  these,  with  two  regiments  of 
foot  of  800  OMn  each,  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  of  Iiondon,  make  the  whole  militia  of  this 
city ;  whii^  exclosive  of  Westminster  and  the  bo- 
rough of  Sonthwark,  amounts  to  about  10,000  men. 

l^e  trading  part  of  the  city  of  London  is  divided 
into  89  companies ;  though  some  of  them  can  hardly  be 
called  so,  because  they  have  neither  charters,  balls,  nor 
liveries.  Of  these  89  complies,  55  have  each  «  hall 
for  transacting  the  business  of  tne  corporation ;  and 
this  consists  of  a  master  or  prime  warden,  a  court  of 
assistants  and  livery.— Twelve  of  these  companies  are 
inperlor  to  the  rest  both  in  antiquity  and  wealth  ;  and 
•f  one  of  thoae  1 2  the  lord  mayors  have  generally  made 
themselves  free  at  their  election.  These  companies  are 
the  mercers,  grocers,  dr^ei«,  fish-mongers,  goldsmiths, 
skinners,  merchant-taylors,  haberdashua,  alters,  iron- 
■loogers,  vintners,  and  clothworkers. — The  principal 
incorporated  societies  of  the  merchants  of  this  city  are, 
the  Hamburgh  Company,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  Russia  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  the  East 
India  Compaity,  the  Royal  African  Company,  the  South 
Sea  Coupany,  and  some  Insurance  Companies.  The 
matt  of  these  companiee  have  stately  bouses  for  trans- 
actiag  their  business,  particularly  the  East  India  and 
South  Sea  Cmnpaoies.     See  Comfant. 

HaatA-  "I^  streets  and  public  buildings  in  London  uid  its 
hUc  (trcet*  liberties  being  Ux  too  numerous  for  a  particular  de- 
snd  ^"^^  Mription  in  this  woik,  we  shall  only  select  the  most  re- 
!^^^*^  DMriuble,  beginning  with  London  Bri^  *a  the  most 


ancient,  and   proceeding   in  our   survey  through   the 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  I 

I.  Remarkabie  BuHdiiig*,  &c,  in  the  C/rr.— The  *" 
original  bridge,  which  stands  in  Bridge  ward,  was  of  l, 
wood,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  hnilt  between  the  br 
years  993  and  1016  -,  but  being  burnt  down  about  the 
year  II36,  it  was  rebuilt  of  wood  in    I163.     The   ex- 
prices,  however,  of  maintaining  and  repairing  it  be- 
came so  burdensome   to  the  inhabitants  of  the   city, 
that  they  resolved  to  build  a  stone  bridge  a  little  west- 
ward of  the  wooden  one.     This  building  was  begwi  in 
1176,  and  finished  in   1209;  and  was  915  feet  long, 
44  feet  high,  and   73   feet  wide ;    but  houses   being 
built   on   each  side,  the  space  between  was   only  23 
feet. 

This  great  work  was  founded  on  enormoni  piles 
driven  as  closely  as  possible  together :  on  their  tops 
were  laid  long  planks  lo  inches  thick,  strongly  bolted  } 
and  on  them  was  placed  the  base  of  the  pier,  the 
towermoat  atones  of  which  were  bedded  in  pitch,  lo 
prevent  the  water  from  damaging  the  work^  round 
all  were  the  piles  which  were  called  the  ifertingt,  de- 
signed for  the  preservation  of  the  foundation  piles. 
These  contracted  the  space  between  the  piers  so  great- 
ly, as  to  occasion  at  the  retreat  of  every  tide  a  fall  of 
five  feet,  ar  a  number  of  temporary  cataracts,  which 
since  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  have  occasioned  the 
loss  of  many  thousand  lives.  The  nnmber  of  arches 
was  19,  of  unequal  dimensions,  «nd  gi«atly  deformed 
by  the  sterlings  and  the  houses  on  each  side,  which 
overhung  and  leaned  in  a  most  tenific  name.  In 
most  places  they  hid.the  arches,  and  nothing  appeared 
but  tne  rude  pierfi.  Within  recollection,  frequent 
arches  of  strong  timber  ivossed  the  street  firom  the  tops 
of  the  houses  to  keep  them  together,  and  from  fiilliog 
into  the  river  (a).  Nothing  but  use  could  preserve 
the  quiet  of  the  inmates,  who  soon  grew  deaf  to  the 
noise  of  th«  falling  waters,  the  clamours  of  watermen, 
or  the.  frequent  shridu  of  drowning  wretches.  In 
one  part  had  been  a  drawbridge,  useful  either  by  way 
of  defence  or  for  the  admission  of  ships  ioto  the  upper 
part  of  the  river.  This  was  protected  by  a  sbxing 
tower.  It  served  to  repulse  Fidconbridge  the  Bastard 
in  his  general  assault  on  the  city  in  1471,  with  a  set 
of  banditti,  under  pretence  of  rescuing  the  unfortunale 
Henry,  then  confined  in  the  Tower.  Sixty  houses 
were  bnm't  on  the  bridge  m  the  occasion.  It  also 
served  to  check,  and  in  the  end  annihilate,  the  ill-con- 
ducted insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  the  veign 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  top  of  this  tower,  in  the  md 
and  turbulent  days  of  thu  kingdom,  used  to  be  the 
shambles  of  humv  flesh,  and  covered  with  heads  or 
A  a  2  quarters 


(a)  The  gallant  action  of  Edmund  Osbwne,  ancestor  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  when  he  vras  apprentice  to  Sir 
William  Hewtft,  cloth-worker,  may  not  im|WDperly  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  About  the  year  IJ36,  when 
his  maater  lived  in  one  of  those  tremendous  houses,  a  servant  maid  was  playiag  with  his  only  dau|^ter  in  her 
arms  in  a  window  over  the  water,  and  accidentally  dropt  the  child.  Young  Osboiue,  who  was  witness  to  the 
misfortune,  instantly  sprang  into  the  river,  and  beyond  all  expectation,  brou^t  her  safe  to  the  terrified  fa- 
mily \  Several  persons  of  rank  paid  their  addresses  to  her  when  she  was  marnageable,  among  others  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury}  but  Sir  William  gratefully  decided  in  favour  (^  Osbmne :  O»bomett»y%}i.e,  laved  her,and  Oabornt 
shall  tttjot/  iter.  In  her  right  he  possessed  a  great  fortune.  He  became  sheriff  of  Londoa  in  1 57  5,  and  lord 
mayor  in  1582. 
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qaartera  of  unfortHnate  putizana.  Even  90  late  u  tlie 
year  1 598,  Hcntzoer,  theGenDKD  traveller,  with  Gcr- 
nun  Bceorscy,  counted  on  it  abave  30  heads.  The 
old  map  of  the  city  in  1597  Kpreseata  them  in  *  taoA 
faornUe  duster. — An  unpaimllaled  alMnity  faapptited 
on  thia  biidge  within  four  re*n  after  it  «m  finislKd. 
A  fire  began  on  it  at  the  aaiithmrk  end ;  multitiulea 
of  people  nubed  oat  of  Londaa  to  estiDKnuh  it ;  while 
they  woe  engaged  in  tbii  charitable  oeaign,  tbe  fira 
seized  00  tbe  apposite  end,  and  hemned  in  the  crowd. 
Above  5000  peiaoM  pcrLihed  in  the  Hanwt,  or  were 
diowoed  by  overioading  the  vessels  which  were  hardy 
enough  to  attempt  their  relief. 

Toe  narrowDeai  of  tbe  passage  on  this  bridge,  and 
tlie  straitness  of  the  arches,  having  occasioned  frequMit 
and  fatal  accidents,  tbe  magistrates  of  Xioadni,  in  1756 
and  1758,  obtained  acts  of  pariiament  for  improving 
and  widening  the  passa^  over  and  throngk  the  bridge. 
In  consequence  of  these  acta  of  parliament,  a  tempora' 
ry  wooden  bridge  whs  built,  and  tbe  houses  on  the  old 
Widge  were  taken  down.  Instead  of  a  narrow  street 
23  feet  wide,  there  is  now  a  passage  of  31  feet  for 
carriages,  with  a  lauied  pavement  of  atone  on  eat^  side 
7  feet  broad  lor  the  ate  of  foot  passengers.  Tbe  sides 
are  secured  by  stone  balustrades,'  enligfatened  in  the 
■isht  with  lamps.  Tbe  passage  throogb  tbe  bridge  is 
enlarged  by  throwing  the  two  middle  ardtea  into  oae, 
and  by  other  alterations  and  impro venenta ;  notwitb- 
itaoding  which,  however,  it  ia  still  greatly  subject  to 
its  former  inconvcnienees. 

Tbe  Strand  or  Waterloo  Bridge  is  one  of  the  d». 
bleat  stmctnret  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  whether  we 
regard  the  limple  and  chaste  grandeur  of  ita  architec- 
ture, its  convenience  as  a  bridge,  or  the  impression  of 
indestructibility  which  it  forces  on  tbe  mind.  It  was 
begnq  in  the  year  1811,  and  opened  in  1S17,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  architect 
was  Mr  Rennie.  It  cost  nuber  more  than  one  milltan 
of  moaey,  all  of  which  was  raised  by  private  subacrip- 
tion.  it  crosses  tbe  Thames  near  the  Savoy  to  tbe  op- 
posite aliore  of  Lambeth-marsh.  It  contains  9  e^tud 
arches,  each  of  1 27  feet  span,  llie  pier*  are  20  feet 
high  ',  tha  width  within  the  parapets  42  feet,  tbe  foot- 
paths being  7  feet  each,  and  tbe  roadway  28  feet.  It 
is  perfectly  fiat,  and  b  built  of  granite. 

The  Vanahalt,  which  was  begun  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Waterioo  Bridge,  citisses  the  Tharoee  from 
Milbank.  to  the  Cumberlaud  tea-gardens  near  Vauxhall. 
It  coiuiKts  of  9  archea  of  equd  span,  of  cast-iron.  The 
span  is  78  feet,  the  height  29  feel,  and  tbe  breadth  of 
the  roadway  36  feet :  the  Imgth  is  899  feet.  It  wa* 
bailt  hy  pnvate  subKription,  and  coat  nearly  300,000). 
A  road  is  opened  from  it  ta  Pimlico,  and  thus  it  is  con- 
nected with  Hyde  Park  comer. 

Southward  Bridee  is  not  yet  finished.  It  creeses 
the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Queen's  Street  Cheapside 
to  Banks ide.  It  consists  of  5  arches  of  cast-iron.  The 
centre  arch  is  240  feet  span,  and  tbe  side  ones  aio 
feet  each.  The  river  here  is  narrow,  hut  deep  and 
rapid.  T^e  estimate  is  287,000!.  Mr  Bennie  is  the 
ibe  ar^itect.     It  is  building  by  private  mhacriptiai. 

Near  the  north  side  of  Xoodon  bridge  Stands  the 
Monvm^nt,  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  flitted  cdomn 
of  the  Doric  order,    built  with  Portland  ftooc,   ami 


erected  in  nieuory  of  llie  conflagration  1666.  It  was  PalKo 
begun  by  Sir  Cbristopher  Wrcu  in  167 1,- Mid  finish-  Bnildingx 
ed  by  bim  in  1677.  Its  height  from  tbe  pavenxnt  is  '  •  ^ 
203  feet }  tbe  diameter  of  the  siiaft,  or  body  of  tbe  co- 
lumn, is  15  feet;  tbe  ground-idinth,  or  lowest  part 
of  the  pedeatal,  is  18  feet  t^oaR  ;  ud  the  pedestal  is 
40  feet  high.  Over  tbe  capital  i>  an  iron  balcony  en- 
compassing a  cane  32  feet  high,  which  supports  a  blaz- 
ing um  of  gilt  brass.  Within  is  a  large  staircase  of 
black  marble,  containing  345  steps,  each  ten  iaches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  six  ir.cbes  thick.  Tlie  west  side 
is  adorned  with  a  curious  emblem  in  alt-relief,  denoting 
tbe  deatructinn  and  restoration  of  the  city.  The  fint 
female  figure  represents  London  sitting  in  ruins,  in  a 
langoiabii^  posture,  with  her  head  dejected,  her  bair 
dishevelled,  and  her  hand  carelessly  lying  on  her  sword. 
Behind  is  Time,  gradually  raising  her  up  :  at  ber  side 
is  a  woman  touching  ber  with  one  hand,  whilst  a  wing- 
ed Boeptre  in  the  other  directs  her  to  regard  tbe  ged- 
dessea  in  the  elands  ;  one  with  a  cornucopia,  diet- 
ing Plenty  i  the  other  with  a  palm  hranch,  tbe  onddeoa 
of  Peace,  At  ber  feet  is  a  hee-bive,  diowiDg,  diat  by 
industry  and  applicfttion  tbe  greatest  misfortniKS  are  ta 
be  overcome.  Behind  the  figure  of  Time  are  ettizeoo  , 
exulting  at  his  endeavours  to  restore  ber ;  and  beneath, 
in  the  midst  of  tbe  ruins,  is  a  dt«goa,  wbo,  as  tbe 
suf^oiter  of  the  cky  arras,  with  bis  paw  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  same.  Opposite  to  tbe  city,  oa  an  ele- 
vated paTement,  stands  tbe  king,  in  a  Roman  babit, 
with  a  laurel  on  his  bead,  and  a  tnmeheon  in  bia 
band ;  and  approaching  her,  commands  three  of  his 
attendants  to  descend  to  her  lelief.  The  fitst  repre- 
sents the  Scieneet  with  a  winged  head  and  circle  of 
aaked  boys  dancing  thereon ;  and  boldivg  Nahtrr  in 
her  band,  with  ber  numerous  breasts,  ready  to  give 
assistaaee  to  all.  The  second  is  Artiiteeture,  wsui  a 
^an  in  one  hand,  and  a  square  and  pair  of  companseo 
in  the  other  ;  and  tbe  third  is  Liberty,  waring  a  bat  in 
the  air,  showing  ber  j<^  at  the  pleasing  prospect  of  tbe 
city's  speedy  rccoveir.  Behind  tbe  king  stands  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  with  a  gtu^and  in  one  hand 
to  crowa  the  rising  city,  and  a  swMd  in  tbe  otlier  ftr 
ber  defence.  The  two  figures  behind  arc  Jmitke  uA 
Fortitude  ;  the  former  with  a  coronet,  aad  tbe  latter 
with  a  reined  lion ;  and  under  tbe  royal  pavement  lies 
Envy,  gnawing  a  heart,  and  inoesaantly  emitting  pesti- 
ferous mrnes  from  ber  monA.  On  die  plinth  tbe  re- 
construction of  the  city  is  represented  by  builden  and 
labourers  at  work  upon  honaes.  On  tbe  north,  sontb, 
and  east  sides,  are  inscriptiont  relating  to  tbe  desbniv 
tioti  occasioned  by  tbe  conflagratioo,  the  regnlatimt 
about  rebuilding  tbe  city,  and  erecting  tbe  monument ) 
and  round  it  is  the  following  one ; — '*  This  pillar  was 
set  up  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  moat  dreadful 
huming  of  this  Protestant  city,  hegvn  and  carried  on 
by  tbe  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popish  {action,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
1666,  m  order  to  their  canyin«  on  tbeir  horrid  plot 
for  extirpating  the  Protestant  rel^ion  and  old  EagiiiA 
liberty,  ud  intivducing  Papery  and  slavery."  Dr 
Wendebonii  in  bis  ncconnt  of  Loadsn,  observes,  that 
the  moBMMnt,  though  not  much  above  100  years  old, 
bears  visible  marks  of  decay  already  ;  and  it  will  not 
prt^ably  fas  long  before  it  oust  be  polled  down.     Some 
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hbUo  *>*  °f  optaiao  ibat  thin  la  oceasJoneil  by  the  fault  of 
Skiildinin-  tbe  architect,  others  by  the  continuftl  shakinp;  of  the 
'-■    V       '  ground  by  cimches  >   but  the  doctor  incUocii  to  tite  lat- 

^t]  ter  opinion. 
TheTowcr.  Ewtnard  of  the  bridge  and  tnonument  standi  the 
Tower,  irbich  qitcs  D*nie  to  another  trard.  It  is  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  city,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
arigiaally  built  by  William  tke  Cunquctor.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  bavc  been  rai^ud  upon  tlie  rcmainit 
of  a  more  ancicut  fortress,  erected  probably  by  the  Ro- 
mans: for  in  1720,  iu  di^gin);  on  the  south  side  of 
what  is  called  Citsar^a  C/uipel,  there  were  discovered 
some  old  foundations  of  stone,  three  yards  broad,  and 
•o  strongly  cemented  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif' 
ficulty  they  ncre  forced  »p.  The  first  work  (accord- 
ing to  Mr  Pennant)  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  flung 
up  in  1066  by  tbe  Conqueror,  on  his  taking  poaaemion 
of  the  capital }  and  included  in  it  a  part  of  the  ancient 
wall. 

The  great  (quare  tower,  called  the  White  Tower, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1078,  when  it  arose  under  the 
directions  of  Gundulph  bishop  of  Rochester,  wLo  was  a 
great  mlLitanr  architecL  Thin  building  originally  stood 
by  itself.  Fiti-StephcB  mves  it  tbe  name  of  Arx  Pa- 
fatinot  "  the  Palatine  Tower  ;"  the  commander  of 
wlHch had  tlie  title  of  Palatine  bestowed  on  bim.  With- 
in lU*  tower  is  a  very  ancient  chapel  for  the  use  of  such 
of  oar  lungs  aad  queen*  who  wished  to  pay  their  de- 
votion here.  In  1092  a  violent  tempest  did  ^at  in- 
jory  to  the  Tower}  but  it  was  repaired  by  iViiliam 
Kuius  and  his  successor.  The  first  added  another  ca- 
stellated building  on  the  south  side  between  it  and  the 
Thames,  whicb  was   afterwards   called   St  TAomai^t 

Tlie  Tower  was  first  enclosed  by  William  Loug- 
diamp  bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor  of  England,  in 
die  reign  of  nichard  I.  This  haughty  prelate  having 
*  quarrel  with  John,  third  brother  to  Bichaid,  under 
pi«lenc«  of  guarding  against  fab  designs,  surrounded 
the  whole  with  walls  embattled,  and  made  on  tbe  ont- 
mde  a  vast  ditch,  into  which,  in  aAer  tiroes,  the  water 
firam  the  Thames  was  introduced.  Difierent  princes 
added  other  works,  llie  present  contents  within  the 
walls  are  I  a  acres  and  5  rods,  tbe  circuit  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ditch  10(2  feel.  It  was  again  enclosed 
with  a  mnd  wall,  by  Heniy  III. :  this  was  ^aced  at  a 
distance  fran  the  ditch,  and  occasioned  the  taking 
Jown  part  of  the  city-wall,  which  was  resented  by  tbe 
citixens  ;  who,  pnlling  dawn  this  precinct  •of  mud,  were 
pnoished    by   the    lung  with   a   fine   of   a   thousand 
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The  LioM  Tomr  wa.«  built  by  Edward  IV.    It  was    tm« 
oi'tgin^Ily  called  the  Bulwark,  but  received  the  ftH-mer  Bihldiap. 
uaine  fioni  its  nso.     A  menagery  had  very  long  been  ^~~> 
B  piece  of  regal  slate  :    Henry  I.  had  his  at  bis  manor 
of  \A'ood3lock,   where  he  kept  lions,  leopards,   lynxes, 
porcupines,  and  several  other  uncommon  beasts.    Thev 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower.     Edtvard  If. 
commanded  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  pay  the  keepers 
of  the  king's   leopards   sixpence   a-day  for   tbe   suste- 
nance of  the  leopards,  and  three  halfpence  a-day  for 
the  diet  of  tlie  keeper  out  of  the  fee-farm  of  the  city. 
Tbe  royal   nicnageiy  is   to  thb   day   exceedingly  well 
supplied. 

in  1758  the  TowiT  ditch  was  ruiled  all  ronnd.   New 
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rliich  parts  it  from  the  river;  and  upon  the 
wliarf  is  a  line  of  61  pieces  of  cannon,  which  are  fired 
upon  state  holidays.  On  this  dde  oif  the  Tower  the 
ditch  is  narrow,  and  over  it  is  a  drawbridre.  Parallel 
to  tbe  wharf,  within  the  walta,  is  a  platform  70  yards' 
in  length  called  the  Ladits  Line,  because  much  fre- 
quented by  tlic  ladies  in  the  summer ;  it  being  shaded 
in  ihe  inside  with  a  row  of  lofty  trees,  and  without 
is  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  shipping  with  boats  pas- 
sing and  repassing  on  the  river  Thames.  You  ascend 
this  line  by  stone  steps,  and  being  once  upon  it  you  may 
walk  almost  round  the  walls  of  the  Tower  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  a  gate 
to  the  west,  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  heavy 
carriages  \  but  these  are  first  admitted  through  an  out- 
ward gate,  situated  without  the  ditch  upon  the  hill, 
and  must  pass  a  stout  stone  bridge  built  over  tbe  ditch 
before  they  can  approach  tbe  main  enti«nce.  There 
is,  besides,  nn  entnncc  near  the  very  south-west  comer 
of  Ae  Tower  outward  wall,  for  persons  on  foot,  over 
the  drawbridge  already  mentioned  to  the  wharf. 
There  is  also  a  water-gate  commonly  called  ZVoutor** 
gate,  through  which  it  has  been  customary  to  convey 
traitors  and  other  state  priswers  to  or  &om  the  Tower, 
and  which  is  seldom  opened  on  any  other  occaaira ; 
but  the  lords  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1746  were 
publicly  admitted  at  the  main  entrance.  Over  this  gate 
is  a  regular  building,  terminated  at  each  end  by  two 
round  towers,  on  which  are  embrasures  for  pomting 
cannon.  In  this  building  there  are  the  infirmary,  thfc 
mill,  and  the  water-works  that  supply  the  Tower  with 
water. 

In  the  Tower,  the  cnrioiitiei  of  which  are  more 
particularly  described  in  the  note  (b),  are  a  chnrch, 
the  offices  of  ordnance,  those  of  the  keepers  of  tbe 


(s)  In  examining  the  nurioaitiesof  tbe  Tower  «f  LoDdin,  it  will  be  praiKr  to  begin  with  tbtne  tm  the 
oatside  of  the  principal  gate.  T^  £rst  thing  a  atraager  nsnaliy  goes  ta  visk  is  the  wild  beasts ;  which,  froB . 
their  siumtion,  first  present  thenKlves :  for  having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  pawed  what  is  called  tbe  spur- 


gaaid,  the  keeper's  house  presents  iteelf  bcive  you,  whicb  is  known  by  a  f«inted  lion  on  tbe  wall, 

over  tbe  door  which  lends-  to  their  dens,     ^f  ringing  a  b^,  a«d  paying  sixpence  ead  penon,  you  asay  easily 

g»in  ndnittMKe. 

Oa  pMsii^  tbe  frincipal  ^te  yon  see  the  White  Tower,  bnilt  by  William  tbe  Cooquerwr.  Tliii  is  a  larwe, 
square,  irseguUr  steoe  bHiMing,  situated  almost  in  llw  centre,  no  one  side  anawena^  bs  aootber,  nor  nay  of  its 
watcbAowers,  of  which  tbe(«  are  four  at  the  top,  built  alike.  One  of  these  towers  is  now  converted  ittto  an  ob- 
servatory. In  tbe  first  story  we  two  Mble  rooms,  oae  oE  wbich  is  a  small  arawury  for  tbe  ocK^ervioe,  it  hav- 
ing vanons  aorts  of  nriBS,  verf  cunoualy  laid  up^  ier  above  Id^oOo  smowb.    in  tu  other  xosm  auMajr  ctooels 
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Public     records,  of  ihe  je^cl  office,  «f  the  Spanish  ftrmoury^  houies,  storerooms,  a  brMC'lionse,  a  talting>haa$e,  and     Publie 

Bnildinei.  the  horse  armoury,  and  the  new  or  small  annoiiry  ;  wjtli  faarrelling-Jioiise ;   undv  the  directiun  of  seven  com-  Building*. 

^""^'~~^  barracks  for  the  soldiers  of  tbe  garrison,  and  handsome  miaaioners  and  other  inferior  officers.  *  '     >     -^ 

liouses  for  several  officers  who  reside  here.     The  prin-  The  Mint  was  formerly  within  the  Tower ;  but  with-  „-   '* 

cipal  officers  of  tbe  Tower,   are,   a  constable,   a  lieute-  in  these  few  years  it  has  been  removed  to   an  elegant 

nant,and  a  deputy-lieutenant.     Belonging  to  ibis  fort-  building,  erected  on  purpose,  on   the  north-east   corner 

rcss  are  11  bamleU;  the  militia  of'which,  consisting  of  of  Tower-bill.     Its   area   coraprises    i59,7ao   feet,   of 

400   men,    are   obliged,  at  tbe   command  of  the   con-  .nbich  71,100  are  in   the  buildings  ;   it  cost  229,6^61, 

stable  of  the  Toner,  to  repair  hither,  and  reinforce  tbe  exclosive   of  the  macbinerj'.     The  steam  engines.  Sic. 

ji         garrison.  for  coining,  are  of  tbe  best  construction.  ., 

VictwUing      On  Little  Tower-hill  is  the  Victoalling  office  for  die  In  Tower  ward  is  also  tbe  CustomAouse,   a   large,  Caitum- 

OHce.         navy.      It  is  separated  from  Towep-hill  by  a  wall  and  handsome,  and  commodious  buildingof  brick  and  stone.  ^^>*> 

gate,  and  contains  houses  for  the  officers,  slaughter-  It  stands  upon  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  ac- 

commodated 

-and  presses,  all  filled  with  warlike  engines  and  instruments  of  de&th.  Orer  this  are  two  other  floors,  one  princi- 
pally filled  with  arms ;  the  other  with  arms  and  other  warlike  instruments,  as  spades,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and 
ehcvaux  de  frizc.  In  the  upper  story  are  kept  match,  sheep-^ins,  tanned  hides,  &c.*,  and  in  a  little  roomcallc<I 
Julius  Csesar's  chapel,  are  deposited  some  records,  containing  perhaps  the  xncieDt  usages  and  customs  of  the 
'place.  la  this  building  are  also  preserved  the  models  of  the  new-invented  etigines  of  destruction  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  presented  to  the  government.  Near  (be  south-west  angle  of  tbe  White -Tower  is  the  Spanish 
armoury,  in  which  are  deposited  the  spoils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armada  ;  in  order  to  per- 
petuate to  latest  posterity  tbe  memory  of  that  signal  victory  obtained  bj  the  Englisb  over  the  whole  naval  power 
of  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

Yott  are  now  come  to  Ibe  grand  storehouse,  a  noble  bailding  to  the  northward  of  the  White  Tower,  that 
estends  345  feet  in  lei^h  and  60  in  breadth.  It  was  begun  by  King  James  II. who  bnitt  it  to  thefirstfloor; 
but  it  was  finished  by  King  William  HI.  who  erected  that  magnificent  room  called  the  New  or  Small  Armoury, 
^n  which  that  prince,  with  Queen  Mary  bis  coasorl,  dined  in  great  tiirm,  baving'all  tbe  warrant  workmen  and 
labourers  to  attend  them,  drewed  in  white  gloves  and  aprons,  tbe  usual  badges  of  tbe  order  of  masonry.  To 
this  noble  room  you  are  led  by  ■  folding  door,  adjoining  to  tbe  east  end  of  the  Tower  chapel,  which  leads  to  a 
grand  staircase  of  50  easy  steps.  On  the  left  side  of  the  uppermost  landing-place  is  the  work-«bop,  in  which  are 
constantly  employed  vboot  14  ^rbisbers,  in  cleaning,  repairing,  and  new-phicing  tbe  arms.  On  entering  the 
armonry,  you  see  wbat  tbey  Call  a  wilderness  of  arms,  so  artfully  disposed,  that  at  one  view  yon  behold  arms  for 
near  80,000  men,  fcll  brigbt  and  fit  for  service  }  a  sight  which  it  is  impossible  'to  behold  without  astonishment ; 
'  and  besides  those  exposed  to  vtew;'-tbere  were,  before  tbe'late  war,  16  chests  shnt  np,  each  chest  holding  about 
looo  muskets.  The  arms  were 'originally  disposed  by  Mr  Harris,  who-  contrived  to  place  them  intliis 
beantiful  order,  both  here  and  in  tbe  guard-chamber  of  Hampton -court.  He  was  a  common  gunsmith ;  but 
afler  he  bad  performed  this  work,  which  is  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he  was  allowed  a  pension  from 
;  tbe  crown  for  bis  ingenuity. 

Upon  the  ground  floor,  under  the  small  armoory,  is  a  large  room  of  equal  dimensions  with  that,  snpported 
by  30  pillars,  all  hung  round  witii  implements  of  war.  This  mom,  which  is  24  feet  high,  has  a  passage  in  tbe 
-middle  16  feet  wide. 

Tbe  horse  armoury  is  a  plain  brick  building-,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  tbe  White  Tower ;  and  is  ^n  edifice 

rather  convenient  than  elegant,  where  the  spectator  is  entertained  with  a  representation  of  those  kings  and  heroes 

of  our  own  nation,  with  whose  gallant  actions  it'is  to  be  supposed  he  is  well  acquainted ;  some  of  them   equipped 

-and  sitting  on  horseback,   in  toe  same  bright  and  shining  armour  they  were  used  to  wear  when  they  performed 

'   those  glonous  actions  which  gave  them  a  distinguished  place  in  tbe  Bntisb  annals. 

You  now  Come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  conductor  begins  by  reversing  the  order  of  chronology  ;  so  that 
in  following  them  we  must  place  tbe  last  first. 

In  a  dark  strong  stone  room,  about  20  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  grand  store-bouse,  or  new  arrnoury, 
the  CTOwn  jewels  are  deposited,  i.  Tbe  imperial  crown,  with  which  it  is  pretended  that  all  tbe  kings  of 
Ea^and  have  been  crowned  since  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1040.  It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pearls  :  tbe  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taffety,  turned 
tip  widi  three  rows '  of  ermine.  They  are,  however,  mistaken  in  showing  this  as  the  ancient  imperial  disdem 
of  St  Edward  ;  for  ifaat^  mth  the  other  most  ancient  regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the  arched  room 
m  tbe  cloistcn  in  Westminster  Abbey  til]  the  civil  war :  when,  in  1642,  Harry  Martin,  by  order  of  tbe 
parliament,  broke  open  the  iron  chest  ill  which  it  was  secured,  took  it  tbcnce,  and  sold  it,  together  with  tbe 
tabes,  sword,  and  sceptre,  of  St  Edward.  However,  after  the  Restoration,  King  Charles  II.  had  one  made  in 
imitation  of  it, .  which  is  that  now  shown,  2.  The  golden  orb,  or  globe,  put  into  the  king's  right  hand  befw« 
bt  is  crowned  i  and  borne  in  bis  left  band,  with  the  sceptre  in  bis-  right,  upon  his  retnin  into  Westminster-ball 
after  he  is  orowned.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl,  and  enriched  with  precioos  stones. 
-On  the  top  ia  an  amethyst,  of  a  violet  colour,  near  «n  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  set  with  a  rich  cross  of  gold, 
adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precions  stones.  Tbe  whole  height  of  tbe  ball  and  cup  is  1 1  inches.  3,  The 
golden  Keptrer*"t'>  ^^  c^*'^  set  upon  a  large  aatetbyst  of  great  -value,  ganiialied  round  witk  table  dtaoionda. 
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I>iIi1io     commoJatcd  with  large  nbuis,  keya,  and  narehOuscs.      room  U  193  feet  by  €7.     Tlie  Igtfer  floor  eoBsisU  of    Pahlic 
Buildinga.  On  this  spot  is  the  busy  concourse  of  all  nations,  viha      bonding  vaults.     Id    1 266  tbe  half  years  custonu  for  Building*. 


■^  pay  their  tribule  towards  tbe  iupport  of  Great  Bri-  foreign  nierchandiK  la  the  city  of  London,  came  only  *" 
tain.  About  the  year  i  J59,  the  loss  to  the  reTeoae,  to  75I.  69.  lod.  la  1700,  the  imports «f  London  were 
by  collectiog  it  !n  dlETerent  parts  of  tbe  city,  tras  first  about  4,785,0001.  Since  the  peace  in  1815,  the  no- 
discovered,  and  an  act  passed  to  compel  people  to  land  nual  amountof  tbe  imports  and  exports,  is  estimated  at 
their  goods  in  Buch  places  as  nere  appointed  by  the  70,ooo,oobl.  *,  of  which  5,000,000!.  imports,  and 
commissioaers  of  the  revenue ;  and  this  was  the  spot  8,ooo,oool.  exports,  are  for  the  coasting  trade  -,  and 
fixed  on  :  A  customhouse  was  erected^  which,  being  3a,ooo,aaol.import9,  with  17,000,000!. ezports,are for 
destroyed  by  tlie  great  fire,  ^yaa  rebuilt  by  Charles  If.  the  foreign  trade.  In  the  course  of  the  year  there  gene- 
In  1718  it  nndernent  the  same  fate,  and  was  restored  rally  arrive  about  14,000  vessels,  including  repeated 
'     '  }  present  form.     It   was  burnt  a   third   time   in  voyages.     The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  London 


1814,  and  has  since  lieen  rebuilt  on  a  greater  sca!«.  on  an  average  of  some  years,  amounts  to  about  300c, 
The  area  is  480  feet  long  by  lOO  broad,  and  it  will  of  about  600,000  tons,  and  navigated  by  45,000  men.  - 
accommodate  1700  clerltn,  tldewaiters,  &c.     The  long  In  Water-lane,  a  little  to    tbe  north-west  of  tbe 

customhouse, 

The  handle  of  the  sceptre  is  plain,  but  the  pummel  is  set  round  with  rubier,  emeralds,  and  small  diamonds. 
The  top  ri^s  into  &fietir-<te-Ui  of  six  leaves,  all  enriched  witb  precious  stones,  from  whence  issues  a  mound  or 
ball,  made  of  the  amethyst  already  mentioned.  The  cross  is  quite  covered  with  precious  stones.  4.  T\ie  sceptre, 
with  the  dove,  tbe  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  small  Jerusalem  cross,  finely  ornamented  with  table 
diamonds  and  jewels  of  great  value.  Tbls  emblem  was  first  used  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  appears  by  his 
seal  -f  but  tbt  ancient  sceptre  and  dove  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  and  this  now  in  the  Tower  was 
made  after  the  Restoration.  5.  St  Edward's  stalF,  four  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  inches 
three  qaartera  in  circumference,  ail  of  beaten  gold,  which  was  carried  before  tbe  king  at  his  coronation.  6.  The 
rich  crown  of  state,  worn  by  his  majesty  in  parliament ;  in  which  is  a  large  emerald  seven  inches  round ;  a  peari 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  a  ruby  of  inestimable  valne.  7.  The  crown  belonging  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Wales.  The  king  iTears  bis  crown  on  his  bead  wben  he  sits  upon  tbe  throne ;  but  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  is  placed  before  him,  to  show  that  he  is  not  yet  come  to  it.  8.  The  late  Queen  Mary's' 
crown,  glol>e,  and  sceptre,  with  the  diadem  she  wore  at  ber  coronation  with  her  consort  King  William  III. 
9.  An  ivory  sceptre,  with  a  dove  on  tlie  top,  made  for  King  James  II's  queen,  whose  garniture  is  gold,  and  the 
dove  on  the  top  gold  enamelled  with  white.  10.  "nic  curtarui,  or  sword  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  of  3a  inches 
long,  and  near  two  broad,  is  without  a  point,  and  Is  borne  naked  before  the  king  at  his  coronation,  between  the 
two  swords  of  Justice,  spiritual  and  temporal.  11.  The  golden  spurs,  and  the  armillns,  which  are  bracelets  for 
the  wrists.  These,  though  very  antique,  are  worn  at  the  coronation.  1 2.  The  ampul/a,  or  eagle  of  gold,  finely 
engraved,  irhich  holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  are  anointed  with ;  and  the  golden  spoon 
that  the  bishop  pours  tbe  oil  into.  These  are  two  pieces  of  great  antiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  including  the 
pedestal,  is  about  nine  inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand  about  seven  inches.  The  whole  weighs  about  ten 
ounces.  Tbe  bead  of  tbe  eagle  screirs  olF  aboot  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  is  made  hollow  for  holding  the 
holy  oil  ;  and  when  the  king  is  anointed  by  the  bishop,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  spoon  out  of  the  bird's  bill.' 
13.  A  rich  saltsKller  of  state,  in  form  like  the  square  White  Tower,  and  so  exquisitely  wrought,  that  the  work- 
manship of  modem  times  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  it.  It  is  of  gold,  and  used  only  on  the  king's  table  at  the  co- 
ronation. 14.  A  noble  silver  font,  double  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought,  in  which  tbe  royal  family  are  christen- 
ed. 15.  A  lirKc  silver  fountain  presented  to  King  Charles  II.  by  tbe  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curiously  wrought; 
but  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  above.  Besides  ibese,  nhicli  are  commonly  shown,  there  are  in  the  jewel  of- 
fice all  tho  crown  jewels  worn  by  the  princes  and  princesses  at  coronations,  and  a  great  variety  of  old  curious  plate. 
Tbe  record  office  consists  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  rotind  room,  where  the  rolls  are  kept. 
These  are  all  handsomely  wainscotted,  the  wainscot  being  framed  into  presses  round  each  room,  within  which  are 
shelves  and  repositories  for  the  records ;  and  for  the  easier  findingof  them,  tbe  year  of  each  reign  is  inscribed  on 
(he  inside  of  these  presses,  and  the  records  placed  accordingly.  iVithin  these  presses,  which  amount  to  56  in 
number,  are  deposited  all  the  rolls,  from  the  first  year  of  thi:  reign  of  King  John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  but  those  ailer  tliii  last  period  are  kept  in  the  Roils  Chapel,  l^e  records  in  tbe  Tower,  among 
other  things,  contain  the  foundation  of  abbeys  and  other  religious  houses  ;  (he  ancient  tenures  of  all  the  lands 
in  England,  with  a  survey  of  the  manors  ;  the  original  of  laws  and  statutes  ;  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  common 
law  and  equity  ;  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  seas  ;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign 
princes  ;  die  achievements  of  EngUnd  in  foreign  wars ;  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion  ;  Ine 
forms  of  submission  of  some  Scottisb  kings  for  territories  held  in  England  ;  ancient  grants  of  our  kings  to  their 
subjects ;  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  cities  and  corporations  during  the  period  above  mentioned ;  en-* 
rolments  of  charters  and  deeds  made  before  the  Conquest }  the  bounds  of  all  tlie  forests  in  England,  with  the  se- 
veral respective  rights  of  tbe  inhabitants  to  common  pasture,  and  many  other  important  records,  all  regularly  dis- 
posed, and  referred  to  in  near  a  thousand  folio  indexes.  This  office  is  kept  open,  and  attendance  constantly  given, 
from  seven  o'clock  till  one,  except  in  tbe  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  when  it  is  open  only 
from  eight  to  one,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  A  search  here  is  half  a  gubea,  for  which  you  may  peruse: 
any  one  subject  a  year. 
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customliousc,  is  the  Trimly  House ;  &  society  founded  in 
1515,  at  a  period  in  whicb  the  Britisli  navj  began  to 
asaume  ft  system.  Ttic  foimder  vi&s  SirTbomaa  Spcrt, 
comptroller  of  the  oftvy,  and  commander  of  the  grekt 
■hip  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu.  It  is  »  corporation, 
conbisting  of  a  master,  four  wardens,  eij^ht  assiat- 
nnts,  ana  eighteen  elder  brethren  >  eelected  from  com- 
manders in  the  navy  and  the  mercbuits  aerrice; 
and  DOIT  and  tlien  a  complintent  is  paid  to  one  or  two 
of  our  firEt  nobility.  They  may  be  considered  as 
.guardians  of  onr  ships,  military  and  commercial.  Their 
powers  are  very  extensive  :  they  examine  the  mathe- 
matical children  of  Christ's  hospital,  and  the  masters 
of  his  majesty's  ships ;  they  appoint  pilots  for  the  river 
'  Thames ;  settle  the  general  rmtei  of  pilotage  ;  erect 
tight  honscij  and  sea  marks ;  grant  licenses  to  poor  sea- 
IDCB,  not  free  of  the  city,  to  row  on  the  Thames}  pre- 
vent foreigners  from  serving  on  board  our  ships  with- 
.out  license ;  punish  seamen  for  mutiny  anJ  desertion  ; 
'bear  and  determine  complaints  of  olGcers  and  men  in 
Ihe  merchants  service,  but  liable  to  appeal  to  the  judge 
of  Ihe  court  of  admiralty  ;  superintend  the  deepening 
and  cleansing  of  the  river  Thames,  &c. 

Between  Aldgate  and  the  Tower  is  the  street  called 
the  Minories,  from  some  poor  ladies  of  tbe  order  of 
St  Clare,  01  minoresses.  1'bey  had  been  invited  to 
London  by  Blanch,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  wife  to  Ed- 
mund carl  of  Lancaster,  who  founded  a  convent  for 
Ihem  in  1193.  On  the  suppression  of  the  monaslcries 
it  was  converted  into  a  dwelling  bouse  for  some  of  the 
nobility,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  tjie  Dartmouth 
family.  Till  of  late  years,  the  Minories  were  hut  a 
despicable  street;  but  have  now  been  excellently, re- 
hnilt,  and  are  M  elegant  as  any  in  the  city. 

Oo  the  west  side  of  the  city  walls  at  tins  place,  stood 
the  house  of  tbe  Cratched  or  Crossed  Friars,  an  order 
instituted  at  Botogna  in  1 169,  and  of  which  a  branch 
settled  in  England  in  1244,  where  they  were  accom- 
modated with  a  house  in  this  place  by  two  citiiens 
named  Halph  Hosier  and  William  Sabernas,  who  became 
members  of  their  order.  Henry  VIIl.  granted  their 
house  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder,  who  built  a 
handsome  mansion  on  part  of  tbe  ground  where  it 
stood.  This  mansion  becatnc  afterwards  the  residence 
of  John  Lord  Lumlcy,  a  celebrated  warrior  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  process  of  1 
vertqd  into  a  navy  ofGce :  but  this  of) 
ed  to  Somerset-bonse,  the  India  Company  have  erect- 
ed in  its  place  «  mast  magnificent  warehouse,  in  form 
of  an  oblong  square  of  about  250  feet  by'i6o,  enclos- 
ing a  court  of  150  by  60  feet,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  by  An  arched  gateway. 

Billingsgate  ward  is  distinguished  by  its  market. 
BSUngsgale  was  a  small  port  for  the  reccptiou  of  ship- 
ping,  and  for  a  considerable  time  t)ie  most  important 
place  for  the  landing  of  almost  every  article  of  com> 
mcrce.  In  the  time  of  King  William,  Billiogegate 
began  to  be  celebrated  as  a  fish-market.  In  1699  '^ 
was  by  act  of  parliament  made  a  free  port  for  fTsh  to 
be  sold  there  eveiy  day  except  Sunday  ;  but  Mr  Pen- 
nant informs  us,  that  the  object  of  this  has  long  been 
frustrated,  and  that  fish  arc  now  no  longer  to  lie  had 
there  in  perfection.  The  same  author  gives  a  Hxt  of 
,tbe  fish  whidi  in  the    time  of  Edward  HI.   were 
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brought  to  the  London  market ;  the  monarch  himself  p^^^jp 
having  condescended  to  regulate  the  prices,  that  his  Boiliiinj;* 
subjects  might  not  be  impo^d  upon  by  those  who'— v— ' 
sold  them.  Among  these  were  tbe  conger-eel  and 
porpoise,  neither  of  which  is  now  admitted  to  any 
table.  A  pike  nt  that  time  coHt  6a.  8d.  ;  whence  our 
author  concludes,  that  it  was  an  exotic  fish,  and  bl:ought 
over  at  a  vast  expence.  Some  fishes  ate  mentionett  in 
bis  list  with  which  thiii  naturalist  owns  himself  unac- 
quainted, viz.  the  barken,  bran,  batrile,  croplin^,  and 
rumb.  In  Archbishop  Nevill's  great  feast  is  mention- 
ed also  a  fish  named  thirlc-poole,  nnknown  at  pvsent. 
Seals  were  furmeHy  accounted  a-  fish  ;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  sturgeon  and  porpoise,  were  (he  only 
fresh  fish  permitted  by  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be 
bought  of  any  stranger  at  sea  between  England,  France, 
Flanders,  and  Zealand,  .g 

Liinestreet  ward  is  remarkable  for  a  very  large  build-  !>»£«. 
ing  of  great  antiquity,  called  Leadcniati,  with  Hatl^^ 
battlements  leaded  on  the  top,  and  a  spacious  square 
in  the  middle.  In  1309  it  was  the  house  of  Sir  Hu^ 
Nevill,  knight;  in  1304,  of  Humphry  Babao,  eail  of 
Hereford  ;  in  1408  it  became  the  property  of  the  ce- 
lebrated 'Whittington,  who  presented  it  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  Loudon;  and  in  1419,  a  public 
granary  was  erected  here  by  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  a  citi- 
zen and  draper,  who  built  it  with  stone  iu  its  present 
form.  This  granary  was  designed  as  a  preservative 
against  famine,  and  to  he  kept  always  full  of  com, 
which  design  was  for  some  time  happily  answered.  The 
house  came  to  be  used  for  many  other  purposes  besides 
that  of  a  granary ;  as  for  keeping  the  artillery  and  anna 
of  the  city.  Preparations  for  any  kind  of  pageantry 
or  triumph  wvre  also  made  here ;  and  from  its  strength 
the  place  was  considered  as  the  chief  fortress  within 
the  city  in  case  of  any  popular  insurrection,  and  was 
likewise  tbe  place  from  whence  alms  were  distributed. 
In  this  edifice  are  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  leather,  Col- 
chester baize,  meal,  and  wool.  Adjoining  to  Leaden- 
hall  is  a  market,  iheni^e  called  LmdenAaU  market ,  con- 
sisting of  five  considerable  squares  or  courts,  and  rec- 
koned one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  Europe  for 
flesh,  and  other  provisions,  as  well  as  for  leather, 
green  hides,  and  wool.  A  little  to  the  eastward  is  ^^ 
tlie  India  House,  built  in  1716,  on  tbe  spot  occupied  T^e  India- 
by  Sir  William  Craven,  mayor  in  161D.  According  •**"•*■ 
to  Kir  Pennant,  this  house  "  is  not  worthy  of  the  lords 
of  Indostan."  so 

In  Broad-street  is  the  Bank  ^Ettgland,  a  stone  build-  Bank  of 
ing,  which  occu^es  one  side  of  Thread  needle -street.  EnBl*»l- 
The  centre,  and  tbe  building  behind,  were  founded 
in  tbe  year  1733;  the  architect  George  SampsoQi 
Before  that  time  the  business  was  transacted  in  Gro- 
cers-hall. The  front  is  a  sort  of  vestibule  ;  the  base 
rustic,  the  ornamental  columns  above  lonio.  Within 
is  a  court  leading  to  a  second  elegant  building,  which 
contains  a  hall  and  offices,  where  the  debt  of  above 
3J0  millions  is  punctually  discharged.  Of  late  years 
two  winf(S  of  uncommon  elegance,  designed  by  Sir 
Robert  Taylor,  have  been  added,  at  the  cxpence  of 
ft  few  houKCH,  and  of  the  church  of  St  Chribtopher's 
le  Stocks.  '*  The  name  of  the  projector  of  this  national 
glory  (says  Mr  Pennant),  was  Mr  James  Patersoo  of 
Scotland.  '  This  palladium  of  our  country  was  iik 
1780 
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V^tie  1780  Mved  £ram  tbe  farj  o(  m  mfammn  basditti 
Binidi»t«.  by  the  virtue  of  its  citlKens,  who  famed  HHldenly  a 
t  ■  If  mmj  voioiKeer  company,  tai  ovciswed  die  nnscrcMits ; 
vhlle  tliB  dncf  magiitiate  iknUDed  trembling  in  bis 
iiMuioa-honse,  mad  left  fail  importaot  charge  to  its 
fate.  Hiia  in^rtaat  building  baa  ever  unce  been 
y*Tj  properlj  goarded  by  tlie  mittlary  ;  who,  in  pas* 
sing  tbrough  the  city,  have  often  given  offence  to  many 
busy  cbaraeters  « ha  wonld  strive  to  preserve  the  city 
rights,  at  ibe  expenee  of  the  national  destruction.  A 
Isrd  mayor  ma  tba  but  who  tnterestcd  hunsclf  by  ap- 
plying ta  Mr  Orenville,  who  gave  bim  to  undcratand, 
that  if  the  guar^  were  not  qnictty  permitted  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  the  bank  maM  be  removed  to  So- 
61       nenet.hoQse.*' 

At  the  extremity  of  Hireadncedle'itreet  ii  iter- 
tAanl-Taylort  HaU.  In  this  street  also  ii  the  South 
Sra  Haut,  first  MtaUiibed  in  17 11  for  the  purpose  of 
an  esduMve  ti^de  to  the  Sautb  sea,  and  for  supplying 
Spanish  America  with  negroes. 

Near  the  junction  of  ThrDgnwrtoa-street  with  Broad- 
■tmet  stood  a  m^nttcent  bouse  beilt  by  Cromwell  earl 
of  Essex  ;  after  whose  fitll,  the  house  aod  gardens  were 
bmight  by  the  Orders  company.  The  bouse  was  de- 
stioyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  rebuilt  far  the  use  of  the 
campany  in  a  magnificent  manner. 

Mr  Pennant  ii^orms  us,  that  rSt  G«iV«*«  cAurcA  in  the 
fields,  and  a  few  houses  to  the  west  of  it,  in  the  year 
1600,  were  barely  Beparatcd  from  Bread-street.  He 
^orch  is  tun****^  ^  have  belonged  to  an  hospital  for 
lepers,  fbnnded  about  tbe  year  11 17,  by  Matilda  queen 
to  Henry  I.  In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  here 
to  present  to  malefactors,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows 
(which,  about  the  year  1413,  was  removed  from 
Smithfield,  and  placed  between  St  Gileses  high-street 
and  Hog-lane  (c),  a  great  bowl  of  ale,  as  the  last 
refreshment  they  were  to  receive  in  this  life.  On 
Hm  door  to  the  churchyard  is  a  curious  piece  of 
sculpture,  re^esenting  the  last  day,  cootaimng  an 
amazing  numbrr  of  Dguxes,  set  up  about  the  year 
1686.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1625.  By  tjie 
wnazing  raising  of  the  groond  by  filth  and  varioos 
ftdvcDtitious  matter,  the  Boor  in  the  year  1730  was 
eight  feet  below  the  surfiue  acquired  in  the  iuterven- 
ing  time.  "Riis  alone  made  it  necessaiy  toj«baild  the 
church  in  the  present  centuiT.  He  first  stone  was 
laid  in  1730 ',  it  was  finished  m  1734,  at  the  expence 
of  10,0001..— In  the  cfaurchyanl  la  a  great  sqnaie  pit, 
with  many  rows  of  coffins  piled  000  upon  the  other,  all 
erpooed  to  sigbt  uid  smell,  the  latter  of  which  is  highly 
offensive  if  not  dangerous. 

On  the  west  side  of  Broad-street  stood  die  house  of 
tbe  Aagnstines,    fonndeiL  by  Humphry   Bobun    earl 
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1353,  he  fiiaif  and  hermits  of  ibe    PoUie 
'.       On    the    disaolntioi)    of    the    nw  BaUdingi.^ 
narteries,  great  part  of  tbe   boose   was  granted   to '     /    "' 
William  Lord  -St  John,  afterwards  mai^  of  Win- vi,^^^,^^! 
Chester,  and  lord  tieasurer,  who  founded  a  magnificent Hp«^ 
bouse  named  tFincfirxtrr-hotut.     The  west  end  of  the 
church  was  granted  in  IJ51  to  John  \  Lasco  for  the 
use   of  the  Germans  and  other  fugitive  Protestants, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  as  a  jdaco  (or  preaching. 
A  part  of  it  was  also  convetted  into  a  glavshouse  for 
Venice  glass,  in  which  die  manufacture  was  carried 
on  by  artists  from  that  city,  and  patrooiKd   by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.     The  place  was  afterwards  coo- 
verted  into  Pmacrs-k^l,  belonging  to  the  company  of 
pinmakere.  ^ 

To  the  eastward  ofWinchester-street  stood  die  bouse  GrMkam 
of  that  very  eminent  merchant  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^ af-''*^** 
terwards  luiown  by  the  name  of*  GrtiAam  caUege-:  (See 
GatsBAH).     It  has  been  palled  down  not  many  yearly       ,, 
ago  ;  and  the  Excite  office,  a  most  nagniGccot  and  '^i-rr^ 
the  same  time  simple  building,  rose  in  its  place.     BIrOCce. 
Pennant  informs  us,  thatfrmn  the  5th  of  January  1786 
to  January  jth  1787,  the  pnyments  into  this  office  a- 
mounted  to  no  less  than  5,531,114!.  6s.  lO^d.  ft 

The  JRotfol  ExcAangf,  which  is  die  meeting  place  of  Ilor^  K%. 
tbe  merchants  of  Liondon,  staods  in  the  ward  of  Coca-'^'"^ 
hill,  and  is  the  finest  and  strongest  fabric  of  tbe  kinf 
in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1566.  Sic 
Thomas  Gresham,  meocfaant  in  Lmdon,  made  a^ 
oSer  to  tlic  loni.  mayor  and  citixens,  to  build,  at  bis 
own  expence,  a  commodious  edifice  for  merchants  to 
meet  and  transact  bnsiaeas,  provided  the  oity  would 
find  bim  a  convenient  sitoatioo  for  tbe  same.  Mr 
Peinmnt  in&nns  us,  that  one  Richard  Clough  a  Welsh- 
man, originally  Sir  Thamas''s  servant,  first  put  him  on 
this  design  by  a  letter  from  Antwerp,  in  which  he  re- 
proached the  London  merchants  widi  having  no  place 
to  transact  their  business,  bnt  walking  about  in  the 
rain,  mate  like  pedlars  than  merchants.     The  citizens,  ^ 

in  compliance  with  Sir  Thomas's  desire,  purchased, 
for  the  Bom  of  35321.  80  houses  in  the  tfro  alleys 
called  New  St  CfuixlopAtTU  and  Swan-atify,  lead- 
ing out  of  Comhill  into  Tfarcadneedle-street.  Hk 
materials  of  those  houses  were  sold  for  4781.  and  ibo 
ground,  when  cleared,  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Grexham,  who,  accompanied  by  several  aldrnnen,  laid 
the  first  brick  of  the  new  buDding  on  tbe  ytb  of  June 
that  year.  £acfa  alderman  also  laid  his  brick,  and 
left  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen;  who  set  about 
it  with  such  assiduity  and  resolntioa,  that  the  whole 
fabric  was  roofed  hy  the  month  of  November  1567, 
aod  was  soon  after  completed  under  tbe  name  of  the 
Burte.  'nds  building  watf  totally  destroyed  by  the 
t  B  b  fin 


(c)  Hiis  late  place  of  execution,  according  to  Mr  Fenoant,  was  called  in  the  time  of  Edward  UI.  wheq 
tbe  gentle  Mortimer  finished  his  days  here,  the  Etnu:  bnt  the  er^nal  as- well  as  the  present  name  wan  7^ 
Aoumc;  not  firom  tye  and  bam,  as  if  it  were  called  so  ffom  the  manner  of  capital  puniubments  ;  but  from  bourne, 
the  Saxon  word  for  a  "  )»ook,"  and  Z^v  the  name  of  that  brook,  which  jomed  Jtave  name  tn  a  manor  before 
the  Conquest.  Here  was  also  a  village  and  choTch  denominated  Si  Join  the  Evangeh'tt^  which  fell  to  decar, 
Mid  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Mary-bourne,  corrupted  into  Man/  la-bonne,  Tn  1610,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
was  cmnpelled  hy  her  priests  to  take  a  walk  by  way  of  penance  to  Tyburn.  What  her  offence  was  we  are  not 
told  -,  bnt  Charles  was  so  disgusted  at  this  insolence,  that  he  soon  after  sent  Ihcm  and  all  her  majestv'^  FrenrH 
servants  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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Pnblie  fiiv  in  t666i  ud  ID  tbi*  place  tlie  present  magnificent 
Boildingn.  structure  was  erected  at  tlra  expence  of  So.oool. 
'.  ■'  which  stan^  upon  a  plat  of  grouod  203  feet  in  lenvtli 
and  171  in  breadth,  cantaining  an  area  in  the  midiUe, 
.  of  61  fquare  perches,  smroanded  with  a  subatantial 
Mtd  regular  stone  buiidiDg,  wrought  in  rastic.  It  has 
two  fronts,  north  and  sootb,  each  of  which  is  a  piax- 
za ;  and  in  the  centre  are  the  grand  entrances  into 
the  area,  under  a  very  lofty  and  noble  arch.  The 
south  front  in  Cornhill  13  the  principal ;  on  each  aide 
of  which  are  Corinthian  demi -columns,  supporting  a 
compasa  pediment ;  and,  in  the  intercolnmniatioo  m 
each  side,  in  die  front  next  the  street,  is  a  niche,  with 
the  statues  of  King  Charles  I.  and  II.  in  Roman  ha- 
bits, and  well  executed.  Over  the  aperture,  on  the 
coraice  between  the  two  pediments,  are  the  king's 
arms  in  reliero^  on  each  side  of  this  eatrance  is  a 
range  of  windows  placed  between  demi-columns  and 
pilasters  of  the  Composile  order,  shove  which  mns  a 
halintrade.  This  building  is  56  feet  high ;  and  from 
the  centre,  in  this  front,  rises  a  lanthom  and  turret 
178  feet  high,  mi  the  top  of  which  is  a  vane  of  gilt 
brass  made  in  the  shape  of  a  grasshopper  the  crest 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham*s  arms.  The  north  fhmt  in 
Threadnee die-street  is  adorned  with  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order}  but  has  neither  columns  nor  statnet 
on  the  outside ;  and  has  triangular,  instead  of  com- 
pass, pediments.  The  inside  of  the  area  is  also  sur- 
rounded with  piauus,  forming  ambulatories  for  mer- 
chants, &c.  to  shelter  themselTe*  from  the  weather, 
when  met  there  upon  bnaioese.  Abore  the  arches 
of  this  piazza  is  an  cotablatore  with  cnciona  orna- 
nents  :  and  on  the  cornice  a  range  of.  pilaster*  with: 
an  entahlatnn  extending  ronnd,  and  a  cQuipasa  pedi-. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  cornice  of  each  of  the  fntr     p^t,]^ 
Under  the  pediment  on  the  north  side  are  the  Bsildinn. 
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lung's  arms ;  on  the  south,  the  city's 
east.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  arms ;  and  go  tbe  west, 
the  mercers  arms,  with  their  respective  eBrichmCnta, 
In  these  intercolumns  are  34  niches,  20  of  which  are 
filled  with  the  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land. Under  these  piazzas,  witliin  the  area,  an  38 
niches,  all  vacant  but  that  in  whidi  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sham's  statue  is  placed  in  the  north-west  angle,  and 
that  in  the  south-west,  where  the  statue  of  Sir  John 
Barnard  was  placed  ia  his  lifetime  bj  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  express  their  sense  of  bia  merit.  The  centre 
of  this  aiea  also  is ,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  standing  upon  a  marble 
pedestal  about  eight  feet  high,  and  encompassed  widi 
iron  rails;  which  pedestal  is  enriched  on  the  wiuth 
side  with  an  imperial  crown,  a  sceptre,  sword,  palm- 
branches,  and  other  decorations,  with  a  very  flattering 
inscription  to  the  king.  On  the  west  side  is  a  Cupid 
cut  in  relievo,  resting  his  right  hand  on  a  shield,  with 
the  arms  of  France  and  England  quartered,  and  bold- 
ing  a  rose  in  his  lef^  hand.  On  the  north  side  is  an* 
other  Cupid  su^iorting  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of 
Ireland ;  and  on  the  east  dde  are  the  anns  of  Scot-  - 
land,  with  a  Cupid  holding  a  thistle  ;  all  done  in  re- 
lievo :  the  whole  cxecnted  by  that  able  statuary  Mr 
Gibbon. 

Id  diis  aiea,  merchanta,  and  snch  aa  have  bnsiness 
with  them,  meet  every  day  at  chaooe  bonis ;  and  for 
the  moie  regular  and  readier  despaldi  of  business,  tbey 
dispose  of  tbemaelve*  into  separate  walks,  according  ta  ^ 
tke  following  plan : 
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la  building  dtU  ezpeiwiTe  •tnctDre  there  was  an  eve 
not  onl^   to  Bugnificence,   and   to  accommodate   tne 

"^  merchants,  but  alw  to  reimburse  tlie  expence.  For 
this  reason  a  gallery  ms  built  over  tbe  four  sides  of 
the  Bojal  Exchange.  This  was  divided  into  200  shops, 
which  were  let  out  to  haberdashns,  millinerB,  &c.  and 
which  hr  seTeral  years  were  well  occupied.  But  these 
tbopH  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  deserted,  and  the 
galleriM  arc  let  out  to  die  Boyal  Eschange  Assnrance- 
Office,  the  Merchant' seamen's  Office,  the  Marine  So- 
cietj',  and  to  auctioneen,  Sac,  Under  tbe  whole  area 
there  aie  the  finest  drj  vaults  that  can  be  Taund  any- 
where, which  are  let  out  to  the  East  India  Company 
to  deposite  their  pepper.  In  (he  turret  is  a  good  clock 
with  four  dials,  which  is  well  regulated  every  day,'  so 
that  it  becomes  a  standard  of  time  to  all  the  mcican- 
tile  part  of  the  toWn  ;  and  it  goes  with  chimes  at 
three,  air,  nine,  and  twelve  o'clock,  playing  upon 
twelve  bells,  Tiie  outside  of  this  grand  f^iric  suffers 
rery  much  in  its  elegance  from  the  shops  that  surround 
it,  and  are  built  within  its  walls  {  and  which  are  occu- 
pied by  booksellers,  toymen,  cutlers,  hosiers,  watch- 
makers, &e. 

South  of  the  Royal   Exchange,  and  near  the  west 

•e.  extremity  ofLombard-street,  is  the  Genera/ Potf  Offier, 
iriiich  is  a  handsome  and  Goaimodions  building. 

i.        In  WalbnMk  ward  is  the  Maruion-f>ou*e,  For  the  re- 

e.  sidence  of  the  lord  mayo^'  ThU  edifice  was  begun  in 
1739,  and  finished  in  1753.  It  is  built  of  pMtlaod 
stone,  with  «  pwtico  of  six  fluted  columns,  of  the 
Corinthian  order  in  the  firoal.  The  basement  story 
is  very  massy,  and  consists  of  rustic  work;  in  tbe  centre 
of  it  is  tbe  door,  which  leads'  to  tbe  kitchen,  cellars, 
and  other  offices.  On  each  side  rises  a  Bi^t  of  steps, 
leading  up  to  the  portico,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  pnDcipal  entry.  The  stone  balustrade  of  the  stairs 
is  continued  along  tbe  front  of  the  portico,  and  tbe 
columns  support  a  lai^  angular  pediment,  adwned 
with  a  group  of  figures  in  has  relief,  reprsenting  tbe 
dignity  and  opulence  of  tbe  city  of  Lradon.  It  is  an 
extreoMly  heavy  building,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its 
depth  is  tbe  long  side,  having  seven!  roagnificcnt  apart- 
Dients,  which  are  not,  however,  well  lighted,  on  account 
of  tbe  honses  Uiat  surround  it. 

■>■  Behind  tlie  MansioD-bouse  is  St  Stephen**  Cftarek, 
in  Walbrook,  justly  reputed  the  masterpiece  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Chnstopher  Wren,  and  said  to  ex- 
ceed every  modem  atructiire  in  the  world  in  proportion 
and  elegance. 

TTie  Mansion-bouae,  and  many  adjacent  buildings, 
stand  on  the  place  wbne  the  Stockt-marlut  once  stood. 
This  took  its  name  from  a  pair  of  stocks  erected  near 
tbe  spot  in  1 281  {  and  was  the  great  market  of  London 


for 


pieces  of  anti^nity  in  London.  It  is  a  great  stone, 
now  standing  in  a  case  on  tbe  north  side  of  Canon- 
street,  close  under  tbe  south  wall  of  St  SwiUun's 
church.  It  is  called  London-slorte  i  and  was  formerly 
pitched  edgeways  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  street,  oppo- 
site to  where  it  now  stands,  fixed  deeply  in  tbe  ground, 
and  strongly  fasteued  with  iron  bars  ;  but  for  the  csn- 
veniency  of  wheel  carriages  it  was  removed  to  its  pre-  ' 
sent  situation.  Tbia  stone  is  mentioned  so  eariy  as 
ihe  tinw  of  Athelstan,  king  of  tbe  West  Saxons,  and 
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has  been  carefully  preserved  Sntn  age  to  age.     Of  the     public 
original  caase  of  itit  erection  no  memorial  remains;  fant  BiilJing^. 
it  is  conjectured,  that  as  London  was  a  Roman  city, ' 
this  stone  might  be  the  centre,  and  might  serve  as  an 
object  from  which  tbe  distance  was   computed  to  the 
other  considerabte  cities  or  stations  in  the  province.  ., 

In  Oowgate  ward  is  a  noted  academy,  called  Mcr-iit^cbami- 
ehoHt'Tta^M  School,  from  its  having  been  founded  byTaylon 
tbe  merchaut-tayltn  company,  in  tiK  year  Ij6i.     It^'^^'^'- 
was  destroyed  1^  the  fire  of  London  in  j666,  but  wis 
rebuilt,  and  is  a  very  large  stmcture,  with  commodi- 
ont  apartments  for  tbe  mastcra  and  ushers,  and  a  fine 
library.     Sir  Thomas  White,  lord  mayor  of  this  cily, 
having  founded  St  John's  college  in  Oxford  in  ^S$^, 
appointed  this   school  as  a  seminary  for  it,  and  esta- 
hlisbed  at  Oxford  46  fclbwships  for  scholars  elected 
&om  this  school. 

Tbe  chorch  of  St  Mary  U  Bow,  in  Cordwainera>St  Muy  k 
street  ward,  is  the  most  emment  parochial  church  in  the  Bow. 
city.  It  was  originally  built  in  tho  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  being  the  first  church  tlie  stee|de 
of  which  was  embellished  with  stone  arches  or  bows^ 
took  tbence  its  denomination  of  le  Bow.  It  was  burnt 
doWn  in  tbe  fire  of  1666,  but  soon  afterwards  rebuilt. 
The  steeple  of  this  church  is  reckoned  tbe  most  beauti- 
ful of  its  kind  in  Europe.  ■,■^ 

In  Cheap  ward  is  GuiMhaU,  or  tbe  townbouse  of  GniMball. 
liondon.  This  was  originally  built  in  1411,  but  so 
damaged-  by  the  great  fire  already  mentioned,  as  to 
be  rebuilt  in  1669.  The  front  has  a  Gothic  ippear- 
ancc  \  aufi  this  character  is  also  due  to  the  two  gi- 
gantic effigies  which  stand  within  the  hall.  He  baH 
IS  153  feet  long,  50  broad,  aod  55  high,  adoned  with 
the  royal  arms,  and  those  of  tbe  city  and  its  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  with  several  portraits  of  English  sove- 
reigns and  judges.  In  thia  building  are  many  apart* 
ments  for  transacting  the  business  of  tbe  city,  besides 
one  for  each  of  the  judicial  courts,  namely,  that  of  tlie 
King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer;        ^^ 

In  the  year  1246  Cheapside  was  an  open  field  ,'Clie^*id«. 
named  Crousn-Jield,  from  an  inn  with  the  sign  of  the- 
crown.  At  that  time,  and  even  for  200  years  af^r> 
wards,  none  of  tin  streets  of  Londosi  were  paved  ex- 
cepting Hiames-stieet,  and  from  Ludgate-1^  to  Cha- 
ring-Cross.  ^  '        Tt      '' 

GoUtmilh't  Hall  stands  in  Foster-lane,  which  opens  CoUsnitk' 
into  tbe  west  end  of  Cheapside, — In  this  lane  also  isiblL 
St  Martin's  le  Grand,  which,  though  sumranded  by      „?' . 
the   citv,  was   yet   subject,   near  three   centuries,   ^fn^^^ 
Westminster  Abbey.     A   fine   college  was   built  here 
id   700   by  Wythred,   king  of  Kent ;  and,  about   the 
year  ioj6,   rebuilt  and   chiefly  endowed  by  Ingclric* 
and  Edward,  two  noble  brothers.    In  1068,  it  was  con- 
firmed and  made  independent  of  every  other  eceletlasli- 
cal  Jarisdiction,  even  that  of  the  pope  himself  not  ex- 
cepted ;  and  its  privileges  were  cmifirmed  by  succeed- 
ing monarchs.      It  was  governed  by  a  dean,  and  a 
number  of  secntar  canons.     In  this  jurisdiction  a  mag- 
nificent church  was  erected,  but  pulled  down  in  1548, 
when  the  college  was  surrendered ;  af^r  which  a  tavern 
was  erected  on  tbe  spot. 

A  little  to  tbe  westward  of  Man  le  Bow  cKurcli^,  J;^ 
(in  the  a^oining  ward),  stood  tbe  Crou  and  Condtaimni  Coa- 
in  the  middle  t^  the  street.     The  former  was  built  by<luit 
Edward  I>  in  ISOO)  in  meroorr  of  bis  queen  Eleanor, 
Bb2 
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Pablio  vrtiose  boJv  vat  retted  on  that  spot  in  ita  my  to  b« 
BwMine*  bnrieJ.  Originally  it  had  the  statoc  of  tiie  que«n  kt 
'  fiill  length,  resembliog  exactly  that  at  Northampton. 
Having  at  length  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1441  by  John  Hulherby  mayor  of  the  city,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  several  citizens,  being  now  ornamented  with 
various  inwee^,  as  those  of  the  Resnnection,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Kc.  As  the  magnificent  processionit  took 
this  road,  it  was  new  giit  at  every  public  entry.  Aller 
the  Reformation,  the  images  gave  so  much  offence, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  substitute  that  of  Diana 
in  place  of  the  ViT|nn  Mary.  This,  however,  was 
resented  by  Queen  £lizabeth,  who  otTered  a  retrard 
for  tlic  discovery  of  tlie  offenders.  As  she  imagined 
that  a  cross,  the  symbal  of  the  Christian  religion, 
could  not  justly  give  oSence  to  any  profesxor  of  that 
religion,  she  ordered  a  cross  to  be  placed  on  the  snm- 
mit  and  gilt ;  but  in  1643,  the  jiarliament  ordered  the 
demolition  of  all  crosses  and  other  marks  of  Romish  su- 
perstition. 

Splendid  tournaments  were  held  bclneen  the  Cross 
And  Sopers-laae  in  the  year  1331  ;  but  as  Queen  Phi- 
llppa  and  a  great  number  of  other  ladies,  dressed  in  rich 
nltire,  were  sitting  on  the  upper  scaffolding  to  behold 
the  sports,  the  seat  gave  way,  and  they  suddenly  fell 
down  among  tbc  knights  and  others  who  stood  below  ; 
many  of  wbam  nere  grievously  hurt.  The  carpenters 
were  saved  from  punishment  by  the  intercession  of  the 
tjueen  }  bnt  the  king,  to  prevent  accidents  of  the  like 
nature,  ordered  a  building  of  stone  to  be  erected  near 
Bow  church,  irom  whence  the  qaeen  and  other  ladies 
might  heboid  soch  spectacles  in  safety.  This  was  used 
ibr  the  same  purpose  till  the  year  1410,  when  Hen- 
ry IV.  granted  it  to  certain  mercers,  who  converted  it 
into  shops,  warehouses,  and  other  places  necessary  for 
their  trade. 

A  small  distance  eastward  from  the  Cross  stood  the 
Conduit,  nhlch  served  to  611  the  lesser  ones  with  wa> 
ter  brought  by  pipes  from  Paddingtoa. — This  stood  on 
the  (pot  where  the  old  conduit  was  situated,  which  was 
founded  in  1285,  constmcUd  of  stone  lined  with  lead, 
«Dd  rebuilt  in  1479  by  Thomas  llan,  one  of  the  sbe- 
liffl.  On  some  grand  occasioos,  these  conduits  have 
been  made  to  mn  with  claret }  as  at  the  coronation  of 

^1^  On  the  north  side  of  Cheapeide  stood  the  Hoipilal  of 

St  Thtmm  oJAcim,  foaoded  by  I^tz-Tbeobald  de  Hel- 
les,  and  his  wife  Agoes,  sister  to  the  famous  Thomas 
it  Becket.  The  hospital  vas  boilt  ao  years  tSxiet  the 
marder  of  Thomas ;  and  such  was  his  reputation  for 
sanctity,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  liim  even  before  he 
was  canonized,  and  that  in  conjunction  with  the  Vir- 

EMai7  herself.     The  whole   nas  granted  by  King 
ury  VUl.   to   the   company   of  mcroers.     It  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666  ;  but  rebuilt  by  the 
mercers  company,  who  have  their  hall  here.— Imme- 
,^        diately  to  the  east  is  a  narrow  street  called  the   Otd 
n^itwtj.  Jewry,  which   took    its   name    from  a  great  synagogue 
which  stood  here  till  the  Jews  were  expelled  the  king- 
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dam  in  lapi.     AAer  them  an  order  nf  friars  named 

Fratrtt  de  taeea,  or  dt  pcmtenlia,  took  pomession  of  the 

aynagogne :  and  in  1 305,  Bobert  Fitxwalter,  the  great  •  ' 
Iwnncr-bearer  of  the  city,  reqnested  that  tlie  friais 
mi^t  assign  it  to  him  *,  the  reason  of  which  pmfaably 
was,  that  it  stood  near  to  faia  boose,  which  was  situated 
in  the  neighboothood  of  the  Resent  GraccraJialL  The 
chapel  WIS  bought  by  the  grocers  from  Fitzwalter  in 
1411  for  320  marks.  g^ 

In  fiaasiiihaw  or  Basingfaall  ward,  is  Blaeitvell  ors^cwcll 
Baketve/l  haU,  which  adjoint  to  Guildhall,  and  is  tbellolL 
greatest  mart  of  woollen  cloth  in  the  world.     It  was 
porchascd  of  King  Richard  il.  by  the  city  ;  and  haa 
ever  since  been  used  as  a  weekly  market  for  broad  and 
narrow    woollen    cloths,  brought  out  of   the    country. 
Formeily  prochimations  were  iasded  to  compel  peofde      - 
to  bring  their  goods  into  the  hall,  to  prevent  deceit  in 
the  manabctares,  whiih  might  be  productive  of  dis- 
credit in  foreign  markets,  and  likewise  be  the  means 
of  defrauding  the  poor  children  of  Christ's  hospital  of 
part  of  the  revenoe  which  arose  from  the  h^lage  of 
this  great  magazine.     It  soSercd  in  tlw  general  davn- 
station  in  i66ti  ;  bnt  was  rebuilt  in  1672,  and  is  now- 
ediGce,  with  a  stone  front  adoroed  with  co- 


CripplcgatB  ward  is  remarkable  for  a  college,  calledsion  Cd* 
Sion  College,  founded  in  1637,  on  the  sito  of  Elsing-1^ 
hospiatal  (d)  or  priory,  by  Dr  Thmnu  White,  vicnr  of 
St  Ilunstan's  in  the  VVest,  foe  tho  impronwrneat  of 
the  London  clergy  ;  and  with  alns-lMmes  under  their 
care,  for  20  poor  persons,  10  men  and  10  women,  in 
the  year  1631,  a  charter  was  pmumed  for  incoipont. 
ing  the  clergy  of  London,  by  which  they  were  consti- 
tuted feUows  of  the  college ;  and  o«)t  of  the  inoumbests 
are  annoally  elected,  on  TiMsday  thvee  weeks^  aiter 
Easter,  a  president,  two  deasi,  and  four  assistant*,  who 
an  to  meet  qnatteriy  to  bear  a  Latin  sermon,  and  af- 
terwards be  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  ooU^e  ball  at 
the  expcnce  of  the  foundation.  John  Simpson,  rectcr 
of  St  Olave's,  who  superintended  tbe  bnilding,  added, 
at  bis  own  cxpence,  for  the  nae  of  tbe  ttndioos  part  of 
the  London  clergy,  a  library  lao  fret  hwg,  and  amply 
filled  with  books.  g. 

In  this  ward  is  a  hall  which  belonged  to  tbe  eom.Butoui 
pany  of  barber-surgeons,  tbe  profcasions  of  barber  andHalL 
surgeon  being  fivmerly  exercised  by  tbe  same  penoa. 
It  was  bnilt  by  the  celebisted  Imgo  Jones,  and  the 
upper  end  is  formed  out  of  one  of  the  towers  or  bstbi- 
cans  of  London  wall.  The  anatomical  theatn  is  eU 
liptical,  and  very  finely  contrived.  The  ball  is  now 
called  Bariert  haU;  the  surgeons,  who  disdained  to  b« 
any  longer  associated  with  tbeir  ancient  brethren,  bav- 
ing  obtained  a  separate  charter,  and  hoilt  themselves  a 
new  ball  in  the  Old  Bailey.  g^ 

Farringdon  ward    within,    is    distrngoished    by    tbeStPsnl'i 
most  magnificent  Protestant  ehuKfa  in  tbe  world,  tfaoCatbednJ. 
cathedral  ai  St  Paul.     The  best  authority  we  have  for- 
the  origin  of  this  chnrch,  is  from  its  gnat  roatorer  Sir 
Cbristopber  Wren.     His  opinioB,  that  there  had  been 


(&')  This  was  founded  by  William  Elsing  mercer  in  1329  (on 


of  100  blind 
aanoDs-regnlar 


He  afterwards  changed  it  into  a  priory,  1 
"  '0  superintend  the  misenbie  objects. 


tbe  site  of  a  decayed  aamier^),  for  (be  tomort- 
became  ^bioMolf  tbe  first  gnor,  wbo  with  foor 
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p^hlia  ■  cIiUTcIi  on  this  apot,  Iroik  l>^  the  Christiuw  in  lb* 
Bstdinp.  time  of  tbe  Romans,  nu  coafirmed :  when  lie  search- 
*—"■>- ^'  ed  for  the  foundations  for  his  onn  deiiiga,  he  mel 
with  those  of  the  origioat  pr^b^erUim,  or  aemieircukr 
chaBcel,  of  the  old  church.  Tbej  cowisted  only  of 
Kentish  rubble  stone,  artfully -worked,  and  coosolidated 
with  exceedingljr  hard  mortar,  in  the  Roraaa  mauner, 
tnucb  exeelling  the  superstructure.  He  explodes  the 
Dotioa  of  there  having  been  here  a  temple  of  Diana, 
and  the  diocovery  of  the  horns  of  animals  used  in  the 
lacriEcea  to  that  goddess,  on  which  the  opinion  had 
been  founded,  ao  such  haring  been  discovered  in  all  hu 
seanhes. 

The  fintt  cburcfa  is  supposed  to  liave  been  destrofed 
ia  the  Dioclcsian  persecution,  and  to  have  been  re-- 
buih  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  This  wait  again 
demolished  by  the  pagan  Saxons ;  and  restored,  in 
6ot,  by  Sebert,  a  petty  priace,  ruling  in  theiie  parts, 
nniLer  £tfaelbert  king  of  Kent,  tbo  lint  Christian 
monarch  of  the  Saxon  rtce  ',  who,  at  the  iustancc  of 
St  Augustine,  appunted  ftlelitus  the  first  bishop  of 
London.  Erkenwald,  the  son  of  King  OSi^  fourtii 
in  succession  from  Melitus,  vroaineated  his  catlndFal 
very  highly,  and  improved  the  revenues  witl^  his  own 
pUrinooy.  He  was  noet  deservedly  canonized  :  for 
the  veiy  litter,  in  which  he  wis  carried, la  his  lust  ilt- 
nees,  continoed  many  centuries  to  eui4  fevera  by  th« 
toudi  i  ud  tb«  very  chipe,  carried  to  tke  siek,  restored 
them  to  heal^  1 

When  tb»  city  of  London  waa  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
10S6,  this  ohwck  wu  barQt>  the  bishiy  Mauritius 
began  to  rebuild  it,  and  laid  the  foundations,  which 
noMtaed  till  its  leoood  destruction,  from  the  same 
fnnM,  in  the  I7tb  century.  Notwithstandinu  Manri- 
lius  lived  twenty  years  altei  he  had  begun  this  piooa 
wwk,  and  Bishop  Bennvagea  enjoyed  the  see  twenty 
mon:,  yet  such  was  the  grandeur  of  the  design,  that 
it  remained  anGntshed.  The  fint  had  the  rains  of 
the  tatatioe  tower  bestowed  on  him,  as  materials  for 
the  buildings  and  Henry  I>  bestowed  on  Bcanvages 
part  of  the  ditch  belonging  to  the  tower,  which, 
with  purchases  made  bylimself,  enabled  him  to  en- 
close the  whole  with  a  wall.  Theeame  monarch  grant- 
ed besides,  that  every  ship  which  brought  stone  for  the 
ahurch,  should  be  exempted  from  toll  \  he  gave  him 
tiaa  all  the  great  flA  taken  in  his  precincts,  except  the 
tangues  :  and,  Uetly,  he  secured  to  him  an3  his  iucces- 
Bor  the  delicious  tytbes  of  all  his  venison  in  the  county 
of  Kssex. 

The  style  of  the  ancient  cntbadnl  was  a  most  be«»- 
tiful  Godiio  -y  over  the  east  end  was  an  elegant  cin- 
Cular  window  \  alterations  were  made  in  the  ends  of 
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the  two  tnuwepts,  so  that  tfamr  ferro  ic  not  dalivete^    pguic 
down  to  ua  in  the  ancient  plana  ^  and  from  the  central  Bnildinss. 
tower  rose  a  lofty  and  moat  gnweftil  spire.  The  dimen- '       •'   "' 
■KNis,  as  taken  in  1309,  were  tbeee  :    The  lengtli  six 
hnndred  and  ninety  feet ;   the  breadth  a  bundled  and 
twenty ;  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  west  part,  from 
the  floor,  one   hundred  and  two  i  of  the  east  part,  a 
hundred  and  eighty-eight}  of  the  tnwer,  two  bundled, 
and  sixty  ;  of  tbe  spire,  which  vras  made  of  wood  cover^- 
ed  with  lead,  two  hundred   aed   eeventy-four.      The 
whole  space  the  cliiircb  occupied  was  three  acres,  three 
roods,  and  tweuty-one  perches. 

Wo  may  be  astouiiibed  at  this  amaung  boil£ag,  and;  . 
naturally  ioquii'e  nbat  fund  could  supply  moocr  to. 
support  so  vast  an  expence.  But  uonarcfas  resigned, 
tlieir  revenues  resulting  fiom'  the  eustoms  due  for  tbe 
materials,  ivhich  were  brought  to  the  adjacent  wharfs: 
thty  furnisbed  wood  from  the  reyat  forcala:  prelates. 

Sve  up  much  <^  their  lerennes ;  and,  what  was  more 
tn  all,  by  tbe  pions  bait  of  indnlgenoes,  aad  rTBiis.\ 
sions  of  penance,  brouriit  in  from  ibe  good  people  erf 
this  realm  most  amaaing  sums.  Pope  Innocent  UI. 
in  I2J2,  gave  a  release  of  sLtty  days  penance^  the 
ardibuhop  of  Coiogoe,  gave,  a  few  yeaia  hefoie,  a  re- 
laxation of  fifty  days}  and  Boniface  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Ibrty  days. 

Tbe  high  nltar  dazzled  with  gems  and  gold,  th» 
gifts  of  its  numerous  votaries.  John  king  ot  France^ 
wIicD  prisoner  in  England,  first  paying  his.  respects  to.. 
St  Eikenwald's  shrine,  ofiered  four  basons  of  gold-: 
and  the  gifts  at  the  obse^oies  of  princes,  foreign  and 
British,  were  of  immense  valne.  On  the  day  of  the 
conversion  of  the  tutelar  saint,  the  charities  were  pro- 
digious, first  to  the  souls,  when  an  indulgence  of  farty 
days  pardon  was  given,  vera  pttnittnlilmti  eoiUritii  e« 
tonJtuU  >■  and,  by  order  of  Henry  IIL  fifteen  hundred 
tapers  were  plnced  in  the  church,  and  fifteen  thousaad. 
poor  people  fed  in  the  churchyard. 

The  hfdiness  of  this  place  did  not  prevent  thieves 
and  profligates  of  all  dcnominiitione  from-  larking  within 
the  [Hvciacts,  and  committiBg,  under  ihe  favour  of  tbo 
night,  ronrdcre,  and  every  sort  of  crime.  Edward  I, 
gave  the  dean  and  canons  pennisaion  to  endese  the 
whole  within  a  vail }  and  to  hnve  gnles,  to  he  shnt. 
every  night,  to  exclude  all  dtMrderiy  pea^t.  Withift 
theao  walls,  on  the  norlb-weat  side,  wu  tbo  Ushop^ 
palace.  Froissart  tells  us,  that  after  th«  «Mt  tonv- 
naHtent  in  Smithflald,  King  Edvard  IIL  bm  his  qtieon 


lodged  here,   en  occasion  of  theic   B^rinla  (k.)-— In 

1501,  th«  noUe  spire  was  totaUy  bnint  by  l^htning, 

and  never  reBtoced. 

In  consequence  vS  the  rcKdntionf  tiAica  in  1620,  In: 

James  I. 


(z)  Before  this  sathedrBl  was  dw  ftmoas  P»aPg  Cn**,  a  polpit  formed  of  wood^  nonnted  np«  steps  of- 
stone,  and  covered  with  lead,  in  which  the  roost  eminent  divines  were  appointed  to  prendi  **^  Snndi^  in  the- 
fereooon.  To  this  phee,  the  -  coHit,  the  mnyw  and  aldeimen,  and  prineipol  citinens,  Med  to  resort.  The 
greatest  paM  of  the  oengiegatian  sat  in  the  open  air ;  the  king  and  bis  train  had  covered  galkrias ;  Ud  the  botu 
«sr  soft  of  peisplr  were  alea  ptotncted  ftem  the  injury  of  tbewenther  but  the  far  gventer  port  stood  exposed  fh 
the  ^en  air:  Ear  i^eh^feassn  tbepreacher  went  in  very  bad  weather  4  to  a- place  called  tbe  Bhnnds;  a  coveved- 
•paeeen  thesideof  tbeehnich^toiprateottbsrGoogregatiewin  inclemeat  seasons.  ConniderahtB  ooatritHiaoDSWete 
raised  among  the  nobility  andeitiaens,  to  support  such  preachers  as  were  (as  was  often  tbe  case)  called  to  town, 
from  either  of  the  muvcrsities.  In  partiaular,  /the  lad  mayor  and  ntdemea  orderwd  that  evory  prcachert  who 
came  from  a  distsnce,  should  bt  freeljt  hceoopwdated,  donng  hve  days,  mthswfetnadconveisicBtlodgiBgsj'fiiir, 
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PnbLl^  Jamet  I;  to  repnir'tbe  Cathedr^,  tbe  celetmled  Iiii|^ 
Buitdinft*.  Jones  wiu  appointed  to  the  nork.  But  it  was  not  ftt- 
'  ■"»"  '  tempted  till  tbe  yeai  1633,  when  Land  laid  the  first 
stone,  and  Inigo  tbe  fourth.  That  great  architect 
begun  with  a  most  notorious  impropriety,  giving  to 
tbe  west  end  a  portico  of  tbe  CoriotUan  order,  beau* 
tifal  indeed,  to  tbia  ancient  Gothic  pile ;  ood  to  the 
ends  of  tbe  two  transepts  Gotbic  fronts  in  a  most  hor- 
rible style.  Tbe  great  fire  made  way  for  tbe  rcEtoring 
of  this  magnificent  pile  in  its  present  noble  form  by  Sir 
Cliristopber  Wren,  an  architect  worthy  of  so  gnat  a 

It  is  boilt  of  fine  Portland  itone,  in  foim  of  a  cross. 
On  the  outside  are  two  ranges  of  julastets,  consisting 
of  a  hondred  and  twenty  each}  the  lower  range  of 
tbe  Corinthian  order,  and  the  upper  of  tbe  Composite. 
The  spaces  betweoi  the  arches  of  the  windows  and 
the  aKbitiave  of  the  lower  order,  are  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  corioas  enrichments,  as  are  also  those 
above.  On  tbe  north  side  is  a  portico,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  by  twelve  steps  of  black  marble,  and  its  dome 
supported  by  six  very  Jarge  columns.  Over  tbe  dome 
b  a  pediment,  the  face  of  which  is  engraved  with  tba 
royal  arms,  reralta,  and  other  ornaments.  On  tbe 
south  is  a  portsco,  tbe  ascent  to  which  is  by  twenty- 
five  steps,  and  its  dome  supported  b*  siz  columns,  cor' 
responding  with  those  on  the  nortn  side.  Tbe  west 
front  is  graced  rftth  a  most  magnificent  portico,  lop' 
ported  by  twelve  lofty  Coriatbian  columns  :  over  these 
are  eight  columns  of  the  Composite  order,- which  sup- 
port a  noble  pediment,  crowned  with  its  Xcroteria ;  and 
in  this  pediment  is  tbe  hittoryof  Bt  PaulVconversionf 
boldly  carved  in  bas  relief.  The  ascent  to  this  portitio 
is  by  a  flight  of  steps  of  Uack  marble,  extending'tbo 
whole  length  of  the  portico  ;  and  over  each  corner  of 
(he  west  front  is  a  beantifiil  tnrret.  A  vast  dome,  or 
cupola,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  buiMing.  Twenty 
feet  above  the  roof  of  the  chorch  is  a  circular  range 
'  of  thirty-two  columns  with  niches,  placed  exactly 
against  others  within.  These  an  terminated  hy  their 
ent^lature,  tritich  supports  a  handsome  gallery,  adorn- 
ed with  a  stone  balustrade.  .Above  tbe  columns  last 
mentioned  is  a  range  of  piUatcrs,  with  windows  be-  . 
tween  them :  anil  fnm  the  entablature  of  these,  the 
diameter  of  the  done  gradually  decreases.  On  tbe 
summit  of  tbe  dome  is  an  elegant  balcony,  from  the 
centre  of  which  runs  a  beautifiit  lantfaom,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columtia.  The  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  copper  ball,  su^ortiog  a  cross,  both  fiqely  gilt. 
Within,  the  cupoU'  studs. on  eight  stupendous  pillan 
curious^  adonied :  the  roof  of  tbe  choir  is  supported 
by  six  pillan,  and  that  of  tbe  church   by  two  ranges. 
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consisting  of  twenty  more.     Tlie  roof  of  the  chohJi     PahUe 
and  choir  is  adorned  with  arches  and  spacious  periphe*  BukUa^ 
ries  of  enrichatents,  admirably  carved  in  stone.     Quite         •"      ^ 
round  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  there  is  a  whispering 
iron   balcony,  or  gmllrry,   the  top  of  which  is  richly 
painted  by  Sir  Jamca  I'hombtll. 

Tlie  fint  stone  of  this  sopcrb  edifice  was  laid  on 
June  21.  1675}  and  the  building  was  completed  ia 
1710  ;  but  the  whole  decorations  were  not  finished  till 
172J.  It  was  a  most  singular  circomstance,  that,  not- 
withstanding it  was  35  yean  in  building,  it  was  begun 
and  'finiisbed  by  one  aicbitect,  and  under  one  prelate, 
Henry  Compton  bishop  of  London.  The  chnrch  of 
St  Peter^N-wa*  135  jear*  in  baildiog,  in  the  reigns  of 
19  popes,  and  went  through  tbe  hands  of  twelve  aichi- 
tecta  It  is  not,  as  often  misUlien,  built  after  the  ino- 
del  of  that  famons  temple  :  it  is  tbe  entire  coneeptioa 
of  our  great  countryman,  and  has  been  preferred  im 
some  resptcts  by  a  judiciaus  wrjter,  to  even  tlie  Bootaa 
fiasitica.  Its  dimensions  are  less.  The  compaiativs 
view  is  'given  in  the  Parentalia,  and  copied  in  LondoB 
and  its  Environs.  The  height  of  St  Peter's,  to  tbe 
top  of  the  cvoBs,  is  437  feot  and  a  half;  that  of  St  I^nl^ 
340  feet  y  so  that,  from  its  sitnation,  it  is  lofty  enongb 
to  be  secn'Amn  the  sea.  Tlie  length  of  tbe  fintis  739 
ftet;  of  th(^ latter,  coo.  Tbe  greatest  breadth  of 
8t  Peter's  is  3«4  ;  of  St  Paul's,  iSo. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  the  body 
of  this  CAthe£al  was  the  common  resort  of  the  politici- 
ans, the  n^ws  mongMS,  and  idle  in  general.  It  was 
called  Pauf*  tmUki  and  is  mentioned  in  the  <dd  playa 
and  other  hooks  of  the  times. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  magnificctice  of  this  noble  pile, 
however,  it  is  remarked  to  have  many  defects.  Its 
situation  is  such,  that  it  cannot  t«  viewed  at  a  distance. 
The  division  of  the  porticos,  and  tbe  whole  structure, 
into  two  stories  on  the  outside,  certainly  indicates  a  liker 
division  within,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  ikult. 
Tbe  dome,  it  has  also  been  observed,  bears  too  great  * 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  pile,  and  ought  to  bava 
been  raised  exactly  in  the  centre  of  tlie  building  ;  be- 
sides that,  there  ought  to  have  been  two  steeples  at  ths 
east  end,  to  correspond  with  those  at  the  west.  0» 
entering  this  church,  we  instantly  perceive  an  obvious 
deficiency,  not  only  of  elevation  but  length,  to  assist  the 
perspective ;  and  tbe  columns  are  faesvy  and  clnmsy, 
rather  encnmberinff  tbe  prospect  than  enriching  it. 

St  Paul's  occupies  an  area  of  six  acres,  and  is  railed 
all  round  with  iron  balustrades,  each  about  five  feet 
and  a  half  high,  fixed  on  a  dwarf  wall  of  hewn 
stone.  In  the  west  end  of  tUs  area  is  a  marble  statue' 
of  Queen  Ajine,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  • 
globe 


candle,  and  all  mceosaries.   And  notice  was  given  by  tbe  bishop  of  I<ondon,  to  the  preacber  ai^ointed  by  him,  of 
the  place  he  was  to  lepur  to. 

We  bear  of  this  being  in  use  as  early  as  tbe  year  1259.  ^'  ^"^  tatA,  as  Mr  Pennant  observes,  not  mily  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind  hy  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher,  but  fw  every  purpose  political  or  eccleoiastical ;  for' 
giving  force  to  oatiis,  ibr  promolging  of  laws,  or  rather  the  royal  pleasure,  ba  the  emission  of  papal  bulls,  for* 


Watbematizing  sinners,  for  beoejuctions,  for  exposing  of  penitents  nndcr  censure  of  the  church,  for 

for  tbe  private  ends  of  the  ambitioos,  and  fiir  the  defaming  of  those  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  crowned 

bnds. 

It  was  demolished  i>  1643  by  order  of  ^ariiament,  executed  I7  the  willing  bnods'  of  Isaac  Fenn&igtoD  tbe  fa- 
natical lord  mayor  of  that  year,  who  died  in  the  Tower  a  cottvicted  regicide. 
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olobe  ia  the  otber,  Biirronaded 

:*■  figam  represcntiDg  Great  Brit 
Mid  AniericB. 

BeaiilM  very  Urge  coatrlbutions  tor  carrying  on 
this  edifice,  the  parliament  granted  a  duty  on  sea-coal, 
which,  at  a  mediun^  produced  5000I.  a-Tcar ;  and  the 
whole  expence  of  tlw  building  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  736,7521.  as.  3d. 

On  the  eait  side  of  the  cathedral  is  St  PauVa  School, 
Immded  in  1509  by  Dr  John  Collet  dean  of  tbia 
ohorch,  who  endowed  it  for  a  principal  master,  an  un- 
der-master, a  chaplain,  and  153  BcholarH. 

f        In  '\Varwick4ane,  in  the  same  ward,  atands  the  CiJ- 

"■  lege  0^  Phytictaiu,  erected  in  1682  by  Sir  Chnstopher 
Wren.  It  is  hailt  of  brick,  and  has  a  spacious  atone 
frontispiece.  Near  the  south  extremity  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  halt  of  the  Company  of 
Surgeons,  with  a  theatre  for  dissection. 

Adjoining  to  Chrat-cburch  in  Newgate-street  is 
ChrisVa  Hoafntal,  which,  before  the  dissolution  of  mo- 
noateries  by  Henry  VIII,  was  a  honse  of  GraT-friara. 
The  hospital  was  foonded  by  King  Edward  Vl.  for' 
supporting  and  educating  the  fatherless  children  of 
poor  &eemen  of  this  city  }  of  whom  1000  of  both 
sexei  are  generally  maintained  in  the  bouse  or  ant  at 

'  niirae,  and  are  likewise  clothed  and  educated.  In 
1673,  a  mathematical  school  was  founded  here  by 
Charles  II.  endowed  with  330I.  a-year  %  and  a  writ- 
ina  schod  was  added  in  iti94  by  Sir  John  Moor,  an 
aJdernuui  of  the  city.  After  the  boys  have  been  seven 
or  eight  yean  on  ttw  foundation,  some  are  sent  to  the 
uniTenity.  and  others  ta  sea  ;  while  the  rest,  at  a  pro- 
per age,  aie  pat  apprentices  to  trades  at  the  charge  of 
(he  hospital.  At  first  their  habit  was  a  russet  cotton, 
but  wu  soon  after  chan^d  for  blue,  which  has  ever 
ooce  eontinoed  to  be  their  colour;  and  on  this  account 
the  foundation  is  frequently  called  the  Slut-coat  hotpittU. 
,Tho  afiiiir*  of  this  charity  ane  managed  by  a  president 
and  ahont  300  governors,  besides  the  lord  mayor  and 
■Idennan.  The  Ivbrict  which  is  partly  Gothic  and 
partly  modem,  was  much  damaged  by  the  fire  of  1686, 
bnt  was  sooo  repaired,  and  hat  been  since  increased 
with  several  ad^tion*.  He  principal  buildings,  which 
form  the  (bnr  sides  of  an  area,  have  a  piazxa  round 
them  with  Gothic  arcfaea,  and  the  walls  are  supported 
by  abntineats.  The  front  is  more  modem,  and  has 
Doric  pilasters  supported  cm  pedestals. 

In  Castte-Baynard  ward  is  a  large,  structure  called 

-.  J3er(erf  Commont.  It  consists  of  several  handsome  pa- 
ved courts,  in  which  the  jiM^es  of  the  conrt  of  admiral- 
ty, those  of  the  court  of  ^legates,  of  the  court  of  arches, 
and  the  prerogative  coiut,  with  the  doctdra  that  plead 
oanses,  and  the  proctors  of  the  place,  all  live  in  a  col- 
legiate way  {  and  from  cammonbg  together,  as  in 
ower  colleges,  the  name  of  Doctors  Ctraimons  ia  de- 
rived. Here  courts  are  kept  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
occlesiast  ical  ranaes  under  the  archbia hop  of  Canterhnir 
and  tbe  bishop  of  London.  The  college  bas  an  exeeU 
lent  libmryt  everr  bishop  at  his  consecration  giving 
A5I.  or  50I.  towards  purchasing  books  for  it. 

f  Near  Doctora  ComnHms,  on  St  Bennet'^  Hill,  ia  the 
CMegc  ttf  Heralda,  who  were  inconmrated  by  King 
Richard  III.  Besides  the  chief  omcer,  lAm  is  the 
carl-maxshal'Of  England,  Jme  are  three  kiags-kt  arms,- 
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viz.  Garter,  Clarencicux,  and  Nomy,  with  tia  heralds,  PaMio 
font  pursuivants,  and  eigbt  prortors.  Garter  attend8^"^'°e'. 
the  instalments  of  knigbts  of  that  order,  carries  the  ;  ' 
garter  to  foreign  princes,  regnlates  the  ceremonies  at 
coronations,  and  the  funerals  of  the  royal  &mily  and 
nobility  :  Cjarencieux  directs  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  those  under  the  degree  of  peers  sonth  of  Trent ; 
and  Norr^  performs  the  like  office  for  Uiose  north  of 
Trent.  Tiiia  building  was  originally  the  house  of  the 
earl  of  Derby.  It  is  a  Bpncioas  quadrangle,  built  of 
brick,  and  has  convenient  apartments.  Here  are  kept 
records  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  families  and 
namea  in  England,  with  an  account  when  they  were 
granted,  and  on  what  occasions,  ^^ 

In  Farringdon  ward  without,  is  a  large  building  Bridewell, 
called  Bn'dewfll,  from  a  spring  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  St  Bridget's  or  St  Bride's  Well.  It  wah  ori- 
ginally a  royal  palace,  and  occupied  all  the  ground 
Rwn  Fleet-ditch  on  tbe  east  to  Water-lane  on  the  west. 
Tlat  part  of  it  now  called  Salhbury-amrt  was  given  to 
tbe  bishops  of  Salisbury  for  their  town  residence  ;  and 
the  east  part,  which  was  rebuilt  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
ia  the  present  Bridewell.  It  waa  granted  to  tbe  city 
by  Edward  VI.  as  an  hospital ;  and  be  endowed  it  for 
the  lodging  of  poor  travellers,  and  for  the  correction 
(^  vagabonds,  stnimpeta,  and  idle  persons,  as  well  as 
for  finding  them  work.  In  one  part  of  the  building 
30  artificers  have  boOses ;  and  abont  150  boys,  dis- 
tinguisbed  by  white  hats  and  blue  doublets,  are  put 
apprentices  to  glovers,  flazdiessers,  weavers,  &c.  and 
when  they  have  served  their  time  are  entitled  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  with  lol.  towards  carrying  on 
their  respective  trades.  The  other  part  of  Bridewell 
is  a  receptacle  for  disurderfy  persons,  who  are  kept  at 
beating  hemp  and  other  hard  labonr. 

Near  Bridewell  U  St  Bride'' sCharch,  a  stately  fabric 
III  feet  long,  (7  broad,  and  41  bigfi,  with  a  beautiful 
spire  334  feet  id  altitude,  and  baa  a  ring  of  12  bells  in 
its  tower.  . 

Opposite  to  Fleet-ditch,  over'this  part  of  the  river,  BlacUrian 
•tanda  Blackfrian  Biidge ;  b  moat  elegant  structure.  Bridge, 
built  afier  the  design  of  Mr  Bobert  Mylne.  Hie 
situation  of  tbe  ground  on  the  two  shores  obliged  tbe 
architect  to  emplor  elliptical  arches ;  which,  however, 
have  a  very  fine  eflect,  Tbe  number  of  arches  is  nine ; 
of  which  the  centre  one  is  100  feet  wide.  Tie  whole 
length  is  995  feet  ;  the  breadth  of  the  carriage  way  is 
38 feel,  and  that  of  the  two  foot-ways  7  each.  Over' 
each  pica  is  a  recess }  an  apology  for  the  beautiful 
Ionic'  pillars  which  support  them,  and  which  have  a 
most  beautiful  effect  from  die  river.  This  bridge  was 
begun  in  1760  ;  and  finished  in  1768,  at  the  expence 
eS  152,8401.  to  be  discharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  pas- 
sengers. It  is  situated  almost  at  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween those  of  Westminster  and  London,  Commands  a 
view  of  tbe  Tbamea  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and 
discovers  the  majesty  of  St  Paul^  in  a  very  striking 
manner. 

Wett  Anithjielti.  Id  tbia  vrard  is  an  area  containingSnitUeU. 
three  acres  of  mround,  called  in  old  records  Smilhjicld- 
Pond  or  Horte^odl,  it  having  been  formerly  a  watering 
place  for  horses.  ■  It'was  in  ancient  times  the  common 
place  of  execotion  ;  and'at  the  south-nest  corner  there 
was  a  gallows  called  tbe  Ebns,  firom  a  number  of  elm- 
treea  - 
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PabJic     trees  that  pwn  io  tbe  neigbbouriioad.     It  wu  ]ike- 
BoiUiagt.  mse  tlic  iccne  of  public  Juats  aod  tounuineDts,  and  has 

•  bean  a  market-place  for  cutUo  above  500  yean. 
St  Butho*  ^^  '''^  wutb  aide  of  this  area,  and  contiguons  to 
la«»'i  Christ's  hospital,  is  Si  Bartholomew' t  Hiupiiai.  It  was 
UMpital.  origioally  fbuaded  bood  afier  the  accession  of  Hcrny  !• 
by  lUhere  tbe  king's  jester,  as  an  iolinnBry  for  the 
priory  of  St  Bartholoniew  tbe  Great,  which  then  stood 
near  the  spot.  But  upon  the  dissoltition  of  religious 
bouses,  Henry  VIII.  reibunded  it,  and  endoired  it 
'with  500  marks  a-year,  oa  condition  that  the  citizens 
should  pay  the  same  snm  annually  for  tbe  relief  of  100 
lame  and  inSroi  patients.  Tbe  endowinents  of  this 
charity  have  Kince  been  so  much  enlarged,  that  it  now 
receives  the  distressed  of  nil  denominatioos.  In  1702, 
a  beautiful  frontispiece  was  erected  towards  Smithfield, 
adorned  with  pilasters,  catafalature,  and  a  pediment  of 
the  Ionic  order,  with  a  statue  of  King  Henry  \  III. 
standing  in  a  niche  in  full  prt^rtion,  and  those  of  two 
' cripples  ou  ibe  top  of  the  pediment  over  it.  In  17^91 
A  plan  was  formed  for  rebuilding  the  rest  of  this  hoepi- 
'tu,  in  consequence  of  which  a  magnificent  edifice  has 
been  ttccted. 

Among  many  other  privileges  granted  by  Henry  I. 
to  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  monastery  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew tbe  Great,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  infirmary, 
was  that  of  keeping  a  &ir  in  Smithfield  on  the  eve, 
day,  and  moiroir,  of  St  Bartholomew.  This  fair, 
caUed  Bartholonittii  Jiur,  has  been  held  vmually  ever 
since :  and  by  the  indulgence  of  the  magistrates  of 
London,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  keeping  it  devolved 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  pnory,  it  used  to  continue 
a.  fortnight.  A  great  nomber  of  booths  was  erected 
ia  it  by  the  .actois  of  tbe  theatres,  for  tbe  exhibition 
of  diainatic  performances  of  virions  kinds ;  and  it  be- 
came.at  Icugtb  a  scene  of  so  -much  licentiousneas  and 
not,  that  Sir  John  Barnard  when  lord  mayor  of  I<on- 
don  reduced  the  time  of  the  bir  to  its  wiginal  dura- 
tion of  three  days.  This  laudable  example  has  been 
followed  aver  since  ;  and  tbe  magistrates  have  likewise 
prohibited  all  public  exhibitions  which  had  been  for- 
.p,  mcriy  accompanied  vich  so  much  disorder. 
oUBsOer.  In  a  street  in  this  ward,  called  tbe  Old  BaUry,  is  a 
hall  named  Justice  half,  or  the  Sestmt't  hou»e,  where  a 
comt  is  held  eight  times  a-year  by  tbe  king's  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  .for  the  trial  of  criminals 
for  offences  conuaitted  within  tbe  city  of  London  and 
county  of  Middlesex.  Tfae  judges  of  thin  court  are 
the  lord  mayor,  those  of  the  aldermen  that  have  served 
that  office,  and  the  recorder  j  vAxg  are  attended  by  the 
^j  sheri^  and  by  one  or  more  of  the  national  judges. 
Tiengste.  In  this  street  is  also  the  gieat  criminal  prison,  re- 
built in  1777  in  a  more  convenient  situation,  and  on  a 
more  enhiiged  plan,  than  tbe  former  prison,  called 
7fetv0ate :  by  which  name  it  is  still  distinguished.  It 
consists  of  two  wings,  tbe  debtors  and  tbe  felons  side, 
with  the  keeper's  house  in  tbe  middle  The  felons  are 
generally  between  200  and  300.  Single  looms  in  the 
State-side  of  the  prison,  or  in  tbe  governor's  house,  are 
-,  let  to  prisonrrs  who  chuse  to  pay  for  them. 
XlMt-pri-  In  this  ward  is  likewise  a  prison  called  tbe  Fieet 
'*""•  Prison,  from  a  small  river  naji)ed  the  Fleet  which  for- 

merly ran  by  it  1  the  bailding  is  large.    It  is  a  prison 
for  tbe  Gonfinenient  of  debtors,  and  soch  as  an  cora- 


■littcd  for  contempt  of  court.     There  are  109  rooms,     PoUic 
I4t  feet  by  i2v-     The  nnmbcr  of  prisoners  is  gtoctml-  Bnfldiata. 
ly  between  200  and  300.     Thty  are  allowed  to  excr-        • 
cise  and  amuse  themselves  in  a  large  comt.  ^^ 

In  Chancery-lane  is  an  office  consi^ng  of  a  faooseTbe  Kails, 
and  cbi^l,  called  tbe  office  and  chapel  of  the  Rollt, 
from  being  tbe  great  Rpository  of  the  modem  rolls  and 
records  of  the  kingdom.  This  building  was  arigiDally 
the  bense  of  an  eminent  Jew  ;  hut  being  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  King  Henry  III.  io  the  year  1323,  cm- 
nrted  it  into  a  hospital  for  tbe  reception  and  accen- 
modation  of  Jewish  and  other  proselytes.  In  1377, 
Edward  III.  granted  this  bosptal  and  'Is  chapri 
to  William  Burstall,  master  of  the  rolls,  to  whose 
succGsson  in  that  office  it  has  ever  since  belonged. 
Bound  this  office  there  is  a  small  district  consisting  tt 
about  200  houses,  called  the  Liberty  ^tkt  Belit,  over 
which  the  magistrates  of  London  have  no  antbori^, 
it  being  under  tbe  goveinment  of  tbe  master  of  toft 
rolls. 

Id  this  ward  are  several  Jmu  of  court  and  chancery, 
particularly  the  Inner  and  Middle  Tenqde,  SerjeaaU 
Inn,  Clifiord's  Inn,  Barnard's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  and 
Fumival's  Inn.  . 

Tbe  Tempk  received  its  name  bom  being  origumUyTbg  ^w- 
fbnnded  by  tbe  Knights  Templars,  who  settled  here  in  pie. 
1185.  It  was  at  first  called  the  New  Trmpfe,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  fbrmer  honse  of  tbe  Knights  Tem- 
^ars,  which  stood  in  Holhoni  near  ChanoBy  lane. 
The  original  building  was  divided  into  three  pnrts  ^ 
the  Inner,  the  Middle,  and  tbe  OHier  Temple.  Tba 
Inner  and  the  Onter  Temple  were  so  called,  becuise 
one  was  within  and  the  other  was  witbetit  the  Bar } 
and  the  Middle  derived  its  name  from  being  situated 
betsreen  tbem.  Upm  the  dissolution  of  thn  order  af 
Knights  Tcmphus,  the  New  Temple  devolved  to  the  . 
Kni^ts  Hospitallers  of  St  Ji^n  of  Jemsalem,  who 
gnuKed  a  Lease  of  il  to  the  students  of  tbe  common  law, 
and  converted  that  part  of  it  called  Inner  and  Middln 
Temple  into  two  inns  of  conrt  for  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  tbe  common  law.  The  Outer  Teanplc  became 
a  bouse  for  the  earl  of  Essex. 

The  buildings  of  the  Temple  cscs^ed  the  fire  in 
l£66,  but  were  most  of  them  destroyed  by  aahseqiHat 
fires,  and  have  since  been  rebuilt.  The  two  Temples 
are  each  divided  into  several  courts,  and  have  pleasant 
gardens  on  the  bsmks  of  the  Thames.  They  ar«  ap- 
[HvpHated  to  distinct  societies,  and  have  separate  halls, 
where  the  members  dine  in  common  daring  tcno^me. 
The  Inner  Temple  ball  is  said  to  have  bwn  built  in 
the  rvi^  of  Edward  III.  and  tbo  Middle  Tem^  hall, 
which  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  vras  rebuilt  in  157a 
in  ioTta  of  a  college  halL  The' Middle  Temide  gaU, 
Mr  Pennant  informs  ns,  was  erected  by  8ir  Amias 
Fowlet  on  a  singular  occasion.  It  seems  that  Sir  A- 
mias,  about  the  year  i  joi  thought  fit  to  put  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  then  parson  of  Lymington,  into  the  atoeks. 
In  151  j,  being  tent  for  to  London  by  the  cardinal  nu 
account  of  that  ancient  grudge,  he  was  comnanded 
not  to  quit  town  till  farther  orders.  In  consequence, 
be  lodged  five  or  six  years  ip  this  gateway,  which  be 
rebuilt ;  and  to  pacify  his  eminence,  adorned  the  front 
with  the  cardinal's  cap,  badges,  cognisance,  and  other 
'     '  ».•.-..   JOB  J  aa  Iotv  Y^en 
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fMia  men  obliged  to  Btoop  to  tliAt  meteor  of  the  times! 
.BMMinp.  Each  temple  bu  *  good  librajy,  ftdoTtied  with  [Nunt- 
'■"•"  '  ings,  Rod  well  tnrDiahed  with  books.  An  assembly, 
called  R  parffanimt,  in  which  the  sffairs  of  the  society 
of  the  Inner  Temple  arc  managed,  is  held  there  every 
term.  Both  Temples  have  one  church,  first  founded 
in  I185,  by  the  Knigbts  Templars  ;  but  the  present 
edifice  is  snpposed  to  have  been  built  in  1420.  It  is 
supported  by  neat  slender  pillars  of  Snssex  marble,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beantiful  Gothic  stmctun^s  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  chnreb  are  many  monuments,  psrcicu- 
iafly  of  nine  Knight  Templais  cut  In  marble  in  full 
proportion,  some  of  them  seven  feet  and  a  b^f  loiif; ; 
six  are  cross-legged,  and  therefore  supposed  to  liavt: 
bean  engaged  in  the  cmsadES.  The  minister  of  this 
cbnr^,  who  is  usually  called  the  master  ofl/ie  Temple, 
is  appninted  by  the  benchers  or  senior  members  of  both 
societies,  and  presented  by  •  patent  from  the  crown. 
'Shakespeare  (wlicther  from  tradition  or  history]  makes 
the  Temple  garden  the  place  in  which  the  badge  of  the 
white  and  red  rose  originated  ',  the  distinctive  badge  of 
the  booses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  under  «>hich  the 
respectire  putizans  of  each  arranged  thcmwlvcs  in  the 
fatal  quarrel  which  caused  such  torrents  of  English 
blood  to  flow. 

Near  the  Temple  bar  is  the  Deril't  Tiivern,  so  called 
from  its  sign  of  St  Dnnstan  seizing  the  evil  spirit  by 
die  nose  with  a  pair  of  hot  tongs.  Ben  .Tohnson  lias  im- 
mortalized it  by  his  Leget  Conviviales,  which  he  wrote 
for  the  regulation  of  a  club  of  witi  held  in  a  room  he 
dedicated  to  Apollo ;  over  the  cbimney-pieee  of  which 
'they  tre  preserved.  The  tavern  ivas  in  his  days  kept 
by  Simon  Wadloe  ;  whom,  in  m  cony  of  verses  over  the 
door  of  the  Apolto,  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  King 
57  ofSkifikers. 
i»Di  oT  Serjeanti  Inn  is  a  small  inn  in  Chancery- lane,  where 

^baaecrj.  ^^  judges  and  seijeants  have  cbamben,  but  not  houses, 
as  they  had  in  another  inn  of  this  name  in  Fleet-street, 
which  tbey  abandoned  in  1730 ;  but  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  hall  and  a  chapel.  Ciif^riPx  tun  is  an  inn  of 
chancery  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  house  granted  by  Edward  It.  to  the  family 
of  the  Cliffords,  from  which  it  derived  its  name  ;  but 
was  afterwards  let  npon  lease  to  the  stndcnts  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  sold  to  tlic  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  Bernard's  Inn  is  likewise  an  inn 
of  chancery  belooging  to  Gray's  Inn.  It  stands  in  Hol- 
bom,  and  was  the  house  of  JohnMackworth.dcanof  Lin- 
eoln,  who  gave  it  to  the  professors  of  the  law.  Stapte't 
Inn  belongs  also  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  is  situated  in  Hol- 
bom.  It  was  once  a  hall  for  the  merchants  of  the  staple 
(or  wool,  whence  it  derives  its  name ;  but  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  bCncbers  of  Gray's  Imi,  and  has  been  an 
inn  of  chancery  since  the  year  14 15.  Farm'vaP*  Inn, 
is  nn  inn  of  chancery  beloni(ing  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  once  the  bouse  of  the  family  of  the  Fumivals,  by 
whom  it  was  let  out  to  the  professors  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
t)i  large  old  buiiding,  with  a  bull  and  a  pleasant  garden, 
fteihlehcm  j^  Colcman^trect  ward,  on  the  south  side  of  a  lanre 
""P"^  square  called  Moorfieltb,  stood  BelAkAem  Hatpitai, 
founded  in  1675  by  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don for  the  reccptton  and  cure  of  ponr  lunatics.  It  was 
a'  noble  edifice,  bailt  with  brick  and  stone,  and  adorned 
with  pilasters, entablatures,  and  sculpture;  particulaHy 
with  the  fierureij  of  two  lunatics  over  the  grand  gate. 
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whicb  are  well  executed.  This  building  was  543  feet  ^^'^ 
long  and  40  broad,  exclusive  of  two  wings  of  a  later  *"*"S* 
erection,  intended  for  the  reception  of  such  lunatics  as  '^"Y""-' 
were  deemed  incurable.  This  hospital  contained  a  great 
number  of  convenient  cells  or  apartments,  where  the 
patients  were  maintained  and  received  all  medical  assist- 
ance witbont  any  other  expcnce  to  their  friends  than 
tbat  of  bedding.  The  structure  was  divided  into  two 
stories,  through  each  of  whicji  tan  a  long  gallery  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  otht-r.  On  the  south  side 
were  the  cells,  and  on  the  north  the  windows  that  gave 
light  to  the  galleries,  whicb  were  divided  in  the  middle 
by  handsome  iron  gates,  to  keep  the  men  and  women 
separate.  This  hospital  being  polled  down,  it  is  intend' 
ed  to  erect  another  building  for  the  use  of  the  swne 
charity,  at  3  short  distance  from  the  metropolis.  A  new 
road  is  to  be  opened  from  the  site  of  the  old  hospital  to 
tlie  Royal  EschanjTe.  .. 

Opposite  to  Bethlehem  hospital  stood  that  of  5t8t  Luke's 
Luke,  a  long  plain  building,  till  of  late  appropriated  toHospital. 
the  same  purposes,  but  wholly  independent  of  the  for- 
mer. It  was  founded  on  tbe  humane  consideration 
that  Bethlehem  was  incapable  of  receiving  all  the  mi- 
serable objects  which  were  offered.  Of  late  years  the 
patients  were  removed  from  the  old  hospital  to  a  new 
one  erected  under  the  same  name  in  Old-street,,  on  die 
plan  of  the  former,  extending  In  front  491  feet.  Ute 
old  hospital  is  now  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  • 
handsome  row  of  houses.  Uncurcd  patients  may  he 
taken  in  again,  hj  a  very  liberal  regulation,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  five  shillings  a  week  ;  so  that  their  friends  may, 
if  they  choose,  try  a  second  time  the  force  of  medicine 
on  their  unhappy  relations  or  acquaintances. 

Besides'  the  three  markets  already  mentioned  at  jjifl-etcnt 
Smith  Geld  for  cattle  and  hay,  at  Lcadcuhall  for  bnt-nuukeu. 
chera  meat,  wool,  hides,  and  Colchester  baize,  and 
at  Billingsgate  for  fish  ;  there  are  in  this  city  the  fol- 
lowing other  markets,  which  are  all  very  considerable, 
viz.  Honey  lane,  Newgate,  and  Fleet- market,  chiefly 
for  flesh,  though  with  separate  divisions  for  fish,  butter,  .  . 

eggs,  poultry,  herbs,  and  fruit}  and  the  Three-Cranes 
market,  for  apples  and  other  fruit.  The  pg-tncipal  corn- 
market  is  held  in  a  neat  exchange  situated  in  Markct- 
Inne,  and  that  Jiir  flour  at  Queenhithc.  In  Thames- 
street,  near  Billingsgate,  there  is  an  exchange  fordeaters 
in  cools  aud  masters  of  vessels  in  that  trade  to  transact 
their  business.  ,3, 

II.    TAe   borough  of  SoUTHtVAJtX.      It  was    called].  Bonragh 
by  the  baxons  SutA,   or  the  "  South  work,"  in  respect  "f  Souih- 
to  some  fort   or  fortification  bearing  that  aspect  from  ^^^J^'-'"* 
London.     It  was  also  called   the    Borough,  or  B«r^,  {^„  g^j,_ 
probaUy  from  the  same  reason.      It  was  long  inde- 
pendent of  the  city  of  London  :   but,  in  consideration 
of  tbe  inconveniences  arising  from  the  escape  of  ma- 
lefitcton  from  the  great  capital  into  this  place,  it  was 
in  1317  granted   by  Edward  III.   to  the  city,   on  pay- 
ment of  lol.  annually.     It  was  then  called  the  vii/age 
of  Southwark ;   It  was   afterwards   styled  the  hailivnck 
of  Southwark,  and  tbe  mayor  jud  commotialty  nf  Loo- 
dan  appointed   the  bailiff.     This  power,   however,  not 
being  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil,   a  more  iDltroate 
connexion  was  thought  necessary;  and  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  on   a   valuable  cnusideration   paid  to  the 
crown,  it  was  formed  into  a  3tith  ward,  by  the  tide-of 
Bridge  Ward  Without;  with  a  reservation  of  certain 
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privileges  enjoyed  there  by  tke  arcbbiihop  of  Cuiter- 
I,  bury  ftod  some  other  ecclesiastics.  In  consequeoce  of 
thisf  it  »u  subjected  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
with  the  steward  and  bailiff.  But  Soutbwark  being 
divided  into  tno  parts,  iLis  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
division  called  the  Borough  Liberty,  nfaich  consist*  of 
three  of  llie  p^rlslies  belonging  to  the  tonm,  with  the 
greater  part  of  a  fourth  parish.  For  the  city  diviaion, 
the  lord  mayor  by  his  steirard  bolils  a  court  of  record 
every  Monday  at  the  sessions  houae  on  St  Margaret's 
Hill  in  this  borough,  for  all  debts,  damages,  and  tres- 
passes within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  other 
division  is  called  the  Clink,  or  the  Manor  of  SoutAteark, 
and  is  suhilivided  into  the  Great  Liberty,  the  Guild- 
hall, and  the  King's  Manor ;  for  each  of  which  subdi- 
visions a  court-leet  is  held,  where  the  constables,  ale- 
conners, and  (lesh-tasters,  are  chosen,  and  other  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  transacted.  A  court-house,  called 
Union  Hali,  has  lately  been  built  in  the  new  street 
called  Union-street,  which  leads  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  high-street  in  the  Borough  to  Great  Surry-street 
Blackfriars  road.  The  Clink  liberty  is  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishop  of  WinchestLT,  ivbo,  besides  a 
court-leet,  keeps  here  a  court  of  recwd  on  the  Bank- 
side  near  St  Saviour's  church,  by  his  steward'or  bailiff, 
for  pleas  of  debts,  damages,  and  trespasses.  Court-Ieets 
are  also  kept  at  Lambeth,  Bermondsey,  and  Bolber- 
hithe,  three  small  districts  adjoining  to  the  Borough. 
There  is  a  compter  for  the  imprisonment  of  otFendera 
in  the  bailiwick,  and  another  for  the  Clink  liberty ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  Surry  workhouse  for  va- 
grants. Besides  these,  there  is  the  Marsbalsea  prison, 
which  is  the  county  gaol  for  felons,  and  the  admiralty 
gaol  for  j^ratcs  [a)  ;  in  which  is  a  court,  first  erected 
for  trials  of  causes  between  the  king's  domestics  or 
menial  servants,  of  which  the  knight-maTshal  is  presi- 
dent, and  bis  steward  judge,  to  whom  belong  four 
counsellors  and  six  attorneys  ;  and  the  court  is  held 
every  Friday,  by  him,  or  bis  deputy,  for  debt,  damages, 
and  trespasses,  in  causes  for  lo  miles  round  Wluteha)), 
cepting  London.     In  this  quarter  is  also  the  King's 


prison, 


the  rules  of  which  are  above  two  miles 


in  circuit,  and  comprise  the  greatest  part  of  St  Cecil's 
Fields.  Here  was  committed  Henry  prioce  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Henry  V,  by  the  spirited  and  honest 
Judge  Gascoigne,  iix  striking  or  insulting  him  on  the 
ben^.  It  is  a  very  extensive  and  commodious  build- 
ing. There  are  S24  rooms  about  14  or  16  feet  by 
12  or  13:  eight  of  these  are  state-rooms  that  are  let 
unfurnished  at  2s.  6d.  a-week.  Within  the  walls  of 
this  prison  are  several  shops,  and  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  village.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
30  feet  high.  The  rules  or  liberties  of  this  prison  arc 
very  extensive,  comprehending  a  circuit  of  nearly  three 
miles  round  it. 

Sontbwark  consists  of  the   parishes  of  St   Olave, 
St  Saviour,  St  George,  and  St  Thomas ;  the  parish  of 


Christ-chDrch,  though  coot^ons  to  the  Boron^i,  is  in     pabliv 
the  county  of  Surry.  Buildiagif 

The  principal  church  in  Soothwark  i»  that  of  St  So-      ^^| 
viour,  which  was  formerly  a  pjioiy  of  regular  canons.  ' 

Being  dedieated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  siti^atcd  near 
the  bank  of  the  Thamas,  it  was  called  St  Mary  Over 
Hee,  or  Overt/,  by  which  appellation  it  is  commonly 
known.  This  church  is  built  in  the  manner  of  a  ca- 
thedral, with  three  aisles  from  east  to  west,  and  a  crass 
aisle.  It  is  reckoned  the  largest  paribh-churt^  in  Eng- 
land, the  three  aisles  &rst  mentioned  measuring  369 
feet  in  length,  and  the  cross  aisle  109  feet.  The  height 
within  is  47  feet,  and  it  has  a  tower  with  four  spires 
ijo  feet  high. 

Not  far  from  St  George's  church  stood-  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
deserved  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  After  bis  death, 
in  IJ45,  it  came  into  thekmg's  hands,  who  established 
here  a  royal  mint.  It  at  that  time  was  called  Sotit/t- 
viark  Place,  and  in  a  great  measure  preserved  its  dig- 
nity. Edward  VI.  once  dined  in  it.  His  sister  and. 
successor  presented-  it  to  Heath,  archbishop  of  York, 
as  au'inn  or  reiiidence  for  him  and  his  successors  when- 
ever they  repaired  to  London.  As  to  the  Aiint,  it 
became  a  sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors  ;  but  at  lengtli 
becoming  the  peiit  of  tlic  neighbourhood,  by  giving 
shelter  to  villains  of  every  species,  that  awakened  the 
attention  of  parliament  }  which  by  the  statutes  8  and 
9  Will.  III.  9  George  I.  and  11  George  I.  entirely 
took  away  its  abusive  privileges.  ^ 

In   the  parish  of  Christ- church,   near   the  water  on  Aarieot 
Bankside,.  stood  Paris-garden,  one  of  the  ancient  play-  pUcei  of 
houses  of  our  metropolis.     Ben  Johnson  is  reproached '^■*erdoii' 
by  one  Decker,  an  envious  critic,  with  his  ill  aucceea 
on  the  stage,   and  in  particular  with  having  performed 
the   part  of  Zuliman   at   Faris-garden.      It  seems  to 
have   been   much   frequented   on   Sundays.     This  pro- 
fanation  (Mr  Pennant  observes)   was  at  length  fully 
punished  by  the  dire   accident  which  befel  the  specta- 
tors in  ij82,  when  the  scaffolding  suddenly  fell,  and 
multitudiis  of  people  were  killed  or  miserably  maimed. 
The  omen   seems   to   have   been  accepted ;   for  in  the 
next  century  the  manor  of  Faris-Karden  was  erected 
into  a  parish,  and  a  church  founded  under  the  name  of 
Christ's. 

Beynnd  this  place  of  amusement  were  the  Bear-gar- 
den and  place  for  bailing  of  bulls,  \\tK  British  cirti i 
"  Herein  (says  Stow)  were  kept  heares,  bulls,  and 
other  beasts  to  be  bayted  ;  as  also  mastivcs  in  several 
kennels  nourished  to  bayt  them.  These  beares  and 
other  beasts  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaffolded 
about  for  the  beholders  to  htand  safe."  This  was  then 
an  amusement  for  pcrsCns  of  the  first  rank  :  our  great, 
if  not  good,  EliiAbcth  caused  the  French  ambassadors 
to  be  carried  to  this  th[:atre,  to  divert  them  with  tbese 
bloody  spectacles. 

Not  far  from  these  scenes  of  ernel  pastime  was  tiie  He  Sicwk 
Bi)rdtlh 


(g)  In  1377  this  prison  was  broken  open  by  a  mob  of  sailors,  who  murdered  a  gentleman  confined  in  it  for 
killing  one  of  their  comrades,  and  who  had  been  pardoned  by  the  court.  It  was  again  broken  open  by  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  followers  in  1381.  It  escaped  in  the  infamous  riots  of  178a,  white  the  King's  Bench,  the  Bo- 
lough  Prison,  and  the  Clink  Prison,  were  nearly  at  the  same  instant  sacrificed  to  their  fnry. 
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fitabtie     SordcUo  or  Stcwt,  {Mnniited  anil  openly  licensed  by 
BailiioK*,  government,  nnder  certain  Ucts  or  regulations.     Tbcy 
.     ^^"    .  were  farmed  out.     Even  a  lord  mayor  did  not  disdain 
•  to  own  them ;   but   rented  tbcm  to  the  Froes,  that  is, 

"  the  bawds,"  of  Flanders.  Among  other  singular 
regulations,  do  atewhalder  naa  to  admit  married  no- 
men  ;  nor  were  tbej  to  keep  open  their  houses  on  Sun- 
days )  nor  were  they  ta  admit  any  women  who  had  on 
them  the  periloos  uiormitr  of  burning.  These  infamons 
houses  were  very  properly  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vfll. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  had  formerly  a  palace 
here  with  a  park  (the  same  that  is  now  called  Souik- 
teark-park),  which  is  since  converted  into  warehouses 
and  tenements,  beld  by  lease  from  the  bishops  of  that 
loS  "ee, 
SiTbomu't  Besides  several  alms-houses,  there  are  here  St  Tha- 
IlMpiUiL  tnwi'i  and  Guy'*  Ho!mital,  two  of  the  noblest  endow- 
ments in  England.  The  former  was  iirst  erected  in 
1215  by  Peter  de  Rupifaos,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
endowed  it  with  land  to  the  amonnt  of  3431.  a-year*, 
from  which  time  it  was  held  of  the  abbots  of  Bermond' 
•ey,  one  of  wbom  in  1428  granted  a,  ri^t  to  the  master 
of  the  hospital  to  hold  all  the  lands  it  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  belonging  to  the  said  abbot  and  convent,  the 
whole  revenue  of  which  did  not  exceed  266I>  17s.  fid, 
per  annum.  In  the  year  1551,  afler  the  citizens  of 
XiODdoD  had  . purchased  of  Edward  VI.  the  manor  of 
Soutbwark  and  its  appvrtenanccs,  of  which  this  bos- 
[Htal  was  a  part,  they  expended  iiool.  in  repairing 
and  enlarging  the  edi&ce,  and  immediately  received 
into  it  260  patients  ;  upon  which  the  king  in  1 553 
iocorporated  this  hospital  with  those  of  Christ. church 
Hnd  Bridewell  in  the  city  of  London.  Tlte  building 
being  much  decayedi  three  beautiful  squares  adorned 
with  colonnades  were  erected  by  voluntary  subscription 
in  1693,  to  which  in  1732  the  governors  added  a  mag- 
nificent buMdtng,  consisting  of  several  wards  with  pro- 
per offices.  I'be  aunaa)  disbursements  of  this  hospital 
have  for  many  years  amoimted  to  Soool.  The  house 
is  divided  into  inwards,  and  is  said  to  contain  474 
,0,  beds. 
Ca>"»  Uof  Adjoining  to  St  Thomns'sfitands  GityU  Hospital,  pcr- 
pitai.  lijps  the  most  extensive  charitable  found.itinn  that  ever 

was  establisbed  by  one  man  in  private  life.  The  found- 
er of  this  hospital  was  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller  in 
Iionibard -street,  London,  who  lived  to  see  tlte  edifice 
roofed  in;  and  at  his  death,  in  1724,  left  :38,293l. 
16s.  including  the  expence  of  the  building,  to  finish 
and  endoW'iL  "Hiis  hospital  consists  of  two  capacious 
aqaares,  containing  12  wards  and  435  beds.  It  waa 
tneorponited  by  charter  from  parliament,  and  the  liret 
l^vemora  were  appointed  in  1725. 

In  St  George's  Fields,  westward  of  tbeKing's  Bench 
prison,  is  the  Magdalen  Hrapitai  for  the  reception  of 
penitent  proatitntes  {  a  little  tartber  is  situated  the  Asy* 
tum  for  orphan  girls  ;  and  not  iai  distant  is  the  West- 
minster Lying-in  Hospital :  Institutions,  of  which  the 
fallowing  feeling  and  animated  account  is  -given  hy 
Air  Pennant. 

"  The  Anflvm  Is  an  institntion  of  a  moat  heavenly 

'Tha  nature,  calculated  to  save  from  perdition  of  sonl  and 

'*"'  body  the  brighter  part  of  the  creation ;  anch  on  whom 

Providence  hath  beatowed  angelic  facea  and  elegant 

ibrma,  designed  aa  Uea&iDgs  lo  mankind,  bot  too  often 
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debased  to  the  vilest  u^e«.    Tlie  huy.urd  that  tbe^  inuo-     Public 
cents  constantly  are  liable  to  from  a  thousand  tempta-  BnilJingi, 
tjons,   from   poverty,  from  death  of  parents,  from  tlie        ^'^'    ^ 
diabolical    procuress,   and    often   from   the   stupendous         ' 
wickedness  of  parents  themselves,  who  have  been  known 
to  sell  their  beauteous  girls  for  the  .purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion,   induced    a  worthy   band    to   found    in    the  year 
1758  the  Asylum,  or  House  of  Refuse.     Long  may  it 
flourish,  and  eternal  be  the  reward  of  those  into  whose 
minds  so  amiable  a  conception  entered  !  iti 

"To  afford  means  of  salvation  to  those  unhappy  The  Maj- 
beings  who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  lose  the  bene&ts  of'^^'^^'^' 
this  divine  institution,  the  Magdalen  Hognlai  was  insti-I"^ 
tuted  for  the  reception  of  the  penitent  prostitutes.  To 
save  from  vice,  is  one  great  merit.  To  reclaim  and  re- 
Aore  to  the  dignity  of  honest  rank  In  life,  is  certainly 
not  less  meritorious.  The  joy  at  the  return  of  one  sin- 
ner to  repentance  is  esteemed  by  the  highest  authority 
worthy  of  the  heavenly  host,  lliat  ecstasy,  I  trust,  this 
institntion  has  ofVen  occasioned-  Since  its  foundation  In 
the  same  year  with  the  former,  to  December  2^.  1786, 
not  fewer  than  247 1  have  been  admitted.  Of  these  (it 
is  not  to  he  wondered  that  long  and  evil  habits  are  often 
incurable)  3Q0  have  been  discharged,  uneaayunder  con- 
straint*, 45  proved  lunatics,  and  afflicted,  with  incurable 
fits;  60  have  died;  52  never  returned  from  hospitals 
they  were  sent  to  }  338  discharged  for  faults  and  irre- 
gularities. How  to  be  dreaded  is  the  entrance  into  the 
bounds  of  vice,  since  the  retreat  .from  its  paths  is  so 
difficult!  Finally,  1608  prodigab  have  been  returned 
to  their  rejoicing  parents ;  or  placed  in  reputable  ser- 
vices, or  to  honest  trades,  banes  to  idleness,  and  secun* 
ties  against  a  future  relapse."  Into  this  charity,  every 
woman  who  has  been  seduced  (and  is  not  pregnant  or 
diseased],  whether  recommended  or  not,  may  apply  for 
admission  to  the  committee,  who  meet  for  that  purpose 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month.  iii 

Akin  to  those  charities  is  that  of  the  Lylng-tn-Hospi-  J')''"?  '^ 
tal,  which  is  m>t  intended  merely  for  the  reception  of  ""I"'*'- 
"  the  honest  matron  who  can  deposite  her  burden  with 
llie  consciousness  of  lawful  love,  but  also  for  the  un- 
happy wretches  whom  some  villain  in  the  unguarded 
moment  has  seduced,  and  then  left  a  prey  to  desertion 
6f  friends,  to  poverty,  want,  and  guilt. — Leat  such 
*  mav  be  driven  to  despair  hy  such  complicated  misery, 
and  be  tempted  to  destroy  themselves  and  niurder  their 
infants.'  here  was  founded  In  1765  thiit,humane  preven- 
tive,  the  Westminster  New  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  which 
every  assistance  and  accommodation  requisite  in  such  si- 
tuations are  provided  in  the  most  attentive  and  liberal 
manner.  To  obviate  all  oinection  to  Its  being  an  en- 
couragement to  vice,  no  one  is  taken  in  a  second  time  : 
but  this  moat  excellent  chanty  is  open  to  the  worthy 
distressed  matron  as  oflen  as  necessity  requires.  None 
are  rejected  who  have  friends  to  recommend.  And  of 
both  descriptions  upwards  of  4000  have  experienced  its 
salutary  effect."  i,j 

St  George's  Fields  are  now  almost  covered  with  new  St  (5cii^e*i 
erected  buildings,  from  the  ditch  at  the  end  of  Great  ^>''<'*- 
Surry-street,  or  Burrow's  Buildings,  to  the  Fishmong- 
ers alras-hottses,  in  one  direction  ;  and  from  the  ftlar- 
shalsea  prison  to  the  Dog  and  Duck,  In  the  other  direc- 
tion ;  with  several  irregular  indentions  in  its  circumfe- 
rence :  And  where  the  principal  roads  meet,  an  obelisk 
haa  been  erected,  pointing  out  the  distance  it  ataada 
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Public     fromdiSerent  pBTteof  Loodoa,  WeatmiDstertaodBlack- 
Biiildingi,  friars  bridgeB.     Among  the  bnUdings  wbicb  bervc  to 
.     ^^      ,  embetliab  and  improve  this  entrance  to  London,  Cha- 
'  tbam-square  and  Bridge'Street'Blsckfiiars  nwy  be  par- 

ii>        ticularly  specified. 

At  Lanibetk,  the  archbisbops  of  Canterbury  have  had 
a  palace.  According  to  Mr  Fconant,  il  wbb  in  llie 
earlier  times  a  manor,  possibly  a  royal  one  :  for  the 
great  Hardiknut  died  bere  in  1043,  in  Ibe  midst  of  [be 
jollity  of  a  wedding  dinner  -,  and  bere,  nithout  any  for- 
mality, the  usurper  Harold  is  said  to  bave  snatched  the 
CTOWQ  and  placed  it  on  bis  own  head.  At  that  period 
it  was  part  of  llie  esUte  of  Goda,  nlfe  to  Walter  eail 
of  Mantes,  and  Euutace  earl  of  Boulogne  i  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  charch  of  Rochester,  but  reserved  to 
herself  the  patronage  of  the  church.  It  became  iu 
1 197  the  property  of  the  sec  of  Canterbury,  by  ex- 
change transacted  between  Glanville  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter and  the  arclihishop  Hubert  Walter.  The  building 
was  improved  by  Langton  iho  successor  of  Walter ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  neglected  and  became  ruinous.  "  No 
pious  seal  (says  Mr  Pennant)  restored  the  place,  but 
the  madness  of  priestlv  pride.  Boniface,  a  wradiful  and 
turbulent  primate,  elected  in  1244,  took  it  into  his 
bead  to  become  a  visitor  of  the  priory  of  St  Baitholo- 
mew,  to  which  he  bad  no  ri^t.  The  monks  met  him 
with  reverential  respect,  but  assured  him  the  office  did 
not  belong  to  the  bishop.  Tlic  meek  prelate  rushed  on 
the  sub-prior,  knocked  him  down,  kicked,  beat,  and 
buffeted  him,  tore  the  cope  off  his  back,  and  stamped 
on  it  like  one  possessed,  while  his  attendants  paid  the 
same  compliments  to  all  the  poor  monks.  The  people 
enraged  at  his  unpriestly  conduct  would  have  torn  him 
to  pieces ;  when  he  retired  to  Lambeth,  and,  by  way 
of  expiation,  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnificence.  At  a 
suboequent  period  it  was  very  highly  improved  by  the 
munificent  Henry  Chicbely,  who  enjoyed  the  primacy 
from  1414  to  1443-  I  lament  to  find  so  wortliy  a  man 
to  bave  been  the  founder  of  *  building  so  reproacbiiil 
to  his  memory  as  the  Lollards  tower,  at  the  expence  of 
near  aSol.  Neither  Protestants  or  Catholics  should 
omit  visiting  this  tower,  the  cruel  prison  of  the  unhappy 
followera  of  WickliSie.  The  vast  staples  and  rings  to 
which  they  were  chained  before  they  were  brought  to 
the  stake,  ought  to  laake  Protestauts  bless  the  hour 
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which  freed  them  from  so  bloody  a  religion."     l^ttriBf     t>iibMa 
the  civil  wars  of  the  last  centuiy,  this  palace  su&r«d  B<uUiii^~ 
greatly  j  but  at  the  Restoration,  the  whole  (r»s  repaired ,     ^'- 
by  Archbishop  Joxton.  ' 

The  parish  church  of  LamlK'th  (h),  ^hith-  is  at  aan^Qun.]^ 
small  distance  from  the  palace,  has  a  plain  tower  ;  aul 
the  architecture  is  of  the  Gothic  of  the  time  of  lud- 
ward  IV.  It  has  very  little  remarkable  in  it,  except 
the  figure  of  a  pedlar  and  his  dog,  painted  in  one  of 
the  tvindows  ;  and  tradition  says,  that  the  parish  wai 
obliged  to  this  man  for  the  beque«t  of  a  piece  of  land, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Pedtcr'n  jlcrt.  In  the 
churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  old  Tradtscant.  Both  fa- 
ther and  son  were  great  travellers  ;  and  the  former  a 
supposed  to  have  visited  Roasia  and  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Turkey,  Greece,  many  of  the  eastern  countries, 
Egypt,  aad  Barhary  ;  out  irf  which  he  iutrodtuxd  mul- 
titudes of  plants  and  flowers,  uuknown  before  in  our 
gardens.  The  monument  is  an  altar  tomb  ;  embellish- 
ed with  emblematical  sculptures  }  and  beariug  the  fol-  . 
lowing  inscription,  which  .is  both  singnlar  and  buto- 
rical: 

Know,  stranger,  ere  thou  pas*,  beneath  this  stone 

Lye  John  TradeseanI,  grandsire,  father,  son  j 

The  last  dv'd  in  his  spring  ;  the  other  two 

Liv'd  lilt  they  had  travelled  Art  and  Nature  through, 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear. 

Of  what  is  lare,  in  land,  in  sea,  in  air  ■■, 

Whilst  thej  (as  Homer's  Iliad  in  %  nut) 

A  world  of  wonders  in  one  cloiet  shut : 

These  famons  Antiquarians,  that  had  been 

Both  gardeners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen, 

Transplanted  now  themselves,  sleep  here ;  and  when 

Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men, . 

And  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall  rise, 

And  change  this  garden  for  a  paradise. 

From    Lambeth,   eastward    along    the   liver    side,  Ii«Tii>r11i 
was  ooc«   a   long   tract   of  dreary  marflh,   aad  still  Mirth, 
in   parts   called   Lambeth  Marth ;    about  the  year 
I  j6o,  there  was  not  a  house  on  it  from  Lambeth  pa- 
lace as  &r  as  Bouthwark.      In  a  street  called  ■^'"''Cf^a^ 
row-vxJi  (from  one  of  the  ancient  erabaakments)  i^iimfiirtint^ 
Mrs  Conde's  noted  manufactory  of  Artificial  atone  (i)  ; 
And  at  a  small  distance,  Mess.  Beaufoy's  (k)  gre»t 
work. 


mention  the  sad  example  1^  fallen  majesty  in  th« 
tying  with  her  in&nt  prince  from  the  rnin  im- 


(h)  Id  describing  this  church,  l^tr  Pennant  takes  occasion 
person  of  Mary  d'Este,  the  unhappy  queen  of  Jamu  II. }  wfa   .  ^ 

pending  over  their  house,  aCler  crossiug  the  lliames  from  the  abdrcated  Whitehall,  took  shelter  beneath  the  an- 
cient walls  of  this  church  a  whole  hour,  from  the  rain  of  the  inclement  night  of  December  6.  1688.  Here  she 
waited  with  aggravated  misery,  till  a  c-ommon  coach,  procured  from  the  next  inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed  her  b> 
Gravesend,  from  whence  she  sailed,  aad  bade  an  etcrn^  adieu  to  these  kingdoms. 

(i)  Her  repository  consists  of  several  very  large  rooms  filled  with  every  ornament,  which  can  be  used  in 
architecture.  Tbe  statue,  the  vase,  the  um,  the  rich  chimney  pieces,  and,  in  a  few  words,  every  thing 
which  could  be  produced  out  of  natural  atone  or  marble  by  the  most  elegant  chisel,  is  here  to  be  obtained  at 
an  easy  rate. 

(k)  "  Where  (says  Mr  Pennant)  tbe  foreign  wines  are  most  admirably  mimicked.  Such  is  the  prodigality 
and  luxury  of  ihe  age,  that  the  demand  for  many  twLs  exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the  native  vine- 
yards. We  have  skilful  fabricators,  who  kindly  supply  our  waats.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  half  of  the 
port,  and  five-sixths  of  the  white  wines  consumed  in  our  capital,  bave  been  the  produce  of  our  iioaw  wine 
presses.  The  product  of  duty  to  the  state  from  a  single  bouse  was  in  one  year,  from  July  5.  1785  to  July  5. 
1786,  not  less  than  ^i6^■  9s.  8^  He  genial  banks  of  the  Thames  opposite  to  our  capital,  yield  alauwt 
every  species  of  while  wiac ;  and,  by  a  waadroos  magic,  M«u.  Bcaufoy  pour  forth  the  matcsials  for  the  rich 

^  FrontinUc, 
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work  fur  mi4kiDg  vriucv,  ud  tb>t'  Tor  nwLiBf;  vine-  ttewanl,  no  olfict  ul'  great  Jigniiy,  who  w  uiwHv  one     public 

•,  gut  (1.)-  of  the  first  pwn  in  tint  re«lin  -,    tind  is  vboMn  for  life  Buildingi, 

^      This  grpund,  w  proCtable  to  tbe  proprietors,  and  bj  ihe  ilean  and  chapter  of  the  collrginte  cbunh  of  St       fc''- 

M  productive  of  revenue  la  tha  st^e,  was  within  nii--  Peter.     There   is  kIso  a   deputy  steTrard  And  a  bigb       '•'      ' 

raory  tbe  scene  of  low  dissipation.   Here  stood  Cuper'n  bailiff,  i«bo  aUo  twU  their  offices  for  life-,  being  ao~ 

fcaroen,  noted  for  its  firework*,  and  tbe  great  reuurt  of  minaled  by  ibe  dean  and  chapter,  Kod  confimicd  by  the 

the  profligate  of  both  «eKe).    Thia  [dace  was  oToantent-  bigh  steward* 

tid  with  several  of  the  mutiUted  statae»  belonging  to         The  dean  am)  chapter  an  inveeted  with  aneccleatas- 

Tbomas  earl  of  Arundel,  which  liail  been  for  that  pur>  ticat  and  civil  jorisdictien  within  the  libertieii  of  West- 

pMe  begged  from  his  lordship  by  one  Bovder  Cuper,  a  aunstcr,  8t  Maitio*s  le  Grand,  near  Cheapside,  in  tb« 

gardiuier  in  tbe  family.     Tlie  great  timber  yards  be-  city  of  London,  and  some  towiis  in  £ases,  irbich  are 

Death  which  these  amtqutties  vmce  found,  are  very  well  exempted  from  tbe  jniisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London 

worthy  of  »  yWil,     One  wonltl  fear  tLaC  tbe  foreiits  of  and  ibe  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  no 

Norway  and  the  Baltic  would  be  exhausted,  to  supply  St  Marj^rtft  Vhitrrh  was  founded  by  Edward  tbcCtnirchn, 

tbe.  wants  of  uur  overgrown  capital,  were  we  not  assured  Confessor,  Hince  which  time  it  has  been  frequently  re- 

tbat  the  resources  will  succesnivcly  be  increased  equal  to  built.     In  tbe  east  end  of  this  church  is  a  window  cu- 

the  demand  of  succeeding  ages, — Li  this  parish  are  also  riously  pointed,  with  the  history  of  the  crucifixion, 

vast  distilleries,  formerly  tbe  property  of  Sir  Joseph  and  with  the  figures  of  several  apoMlea  and  saints  tinely 

Mawbey  'y  where  are  seldom  Icsa  than  1000  hogs,  which  executed.     It  formerly  belonged  to  a  private  chapel  at 

arc  fed  entirely  on  nrains.  Copt-kall,  near  Epping  in  Essex,  and  was  purchased 

id      ill.  Cily  and  Liberties  of  IFestmisstbx.     The  fcily  by  tbe  officers  of  this  parisb,  some  years  ago  for  400 

\^'^^  "^of  Westminster  derives,  its  name  from  a  nu/ulet;  or  ab-  guineas.     In  this  chuich  the  house  of  commons  attends 

bey,  and  tvett,  on  account  of  its  situatiMi  with  respect  divine  service  on  state  bolidayi. 

to  St  Paulas  eaihedral,  which  was  far merly  called  £a«(-  The  cAat-ch  afiit  Joha  the  AV-avg-f/trt  was  erected  in 

Ptiaster.     In  ancient  times  this  district  stood  upwards  1738,  aodhaving  sunk  considerably  whilst  itwas  bnild- 

of  m  mile  from  the  city  of  London,  and  contained  only  ing,  occasioned  bd  alteration  of  the  plan.    On  the  north 

two  parishes,  whicb  were  those  of  St  Margaret  and  St  and  south  sides  arc  magnificent  porticoes,  supported  by 

John,  mlh  two  chapels  of  ease  j   but  at  present  it  has  vast  stone  pillars,  as  is  also  the  roof  of  the  church  -,   at 

seven   other  parochial    churches,    vii.   St    Clenwat's  each  of  the  four  comers  is  a  beautiful  stone  tower  au<l 

Danes,  St  Paut's  Covent-garden,  St  Mary's  le  Strand,  pinnacle,  which  were  added  with  the  view  of  making 

St  Martinis  in  tbe  Field's,  St  Anne'sr  St  James's,  and  the  nbirie  strocture  sink  equally.     Tbe  part*  of  this 

St  George's  Hanover-square.  building  are  held  together  by  inm  ha,'^,  which  nur 

Westminster  was   anciently  called  TAonilf  Island,  across  even  the  aisles.  iii 

from  its  having  bneo  covered  with  thorn  hushes,  and         The  most  remarkable  structnre  in  Westminster  is  ^*'^i||' 

encompassed  by  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  which  is  said  iht  aibef-chiiTx/i  of  St  Peter.     On  its  site  stood  once'^^f^"^' 

to  have  run  through  tbe  ground  now  called  St  Jamet^t  a  temple  of  Apollo,  which  according  to  tradition  waschipdi. 

Park,  from  west  to  east,  and  to  have  rejoined  tbe  river  thrown  down.  1^  an  earthquake  in  tbe  time  of  Antoni- 

at  Whitehall.  nns  Pius  ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  iriuch  Bebert  king  of 

Till  the  general  dissolotioo  of  religious  houses.  West,  the  West  Saxons  raised  a  Christian  church,  which  was 

minster  was  subject  to  the  arbitrary  nilo  of  its  abhot  mined  by  the  Danes.     It  was  repaired  by  Edward  tbe 

and  monks ;   but  in  1 54 1,  upon  the  innender  of  Wil-  Conieesor,  and  given  to  a  few  monks ;  and  this  spot  )w ., 

(tarn   Benson   the  last  abbot,  Henry  VIII.  not  only  choee  for  his  burial-place.    Henry  III.  160  years  after, 

turned  it  into  an  honour,  but  created  it  the  see  of  a  took  down  this  fabric  of  Edwm^'s,  and  erected  a  new 

bishop,  and  appointed  for  a  diocese  tbe  whole  coun-  church,  which  was  50  yean  in  building.     It  suffered 

ly  of  Middlesex,  except  Fulbam,  which  belmged  to  much  by  fire  in  1274,  but  was  repaired  by  Edward  L 

Uie  bishop  of  London.      This    bisfaoprick,  however,  Kdward  U.  and  the  abbots.    In  1700  this  church  being- 

•oon  after  its  institution,  was  dissolved  by  Edward  much  decayed,  tbe  parliament  granted  money  for  re- 

VI.  pairing  it,  and  ha*  frequently  repeated  the'  bounty  linca 

The  city  of  WeitmiBiter  i«  governed   by  a  high  that  time.     The  form  of  the  abbey  is  that  of  a  lotig 

cross: 

Frontiniac,  to  the  more  elegant  tables;  the  Madeira,  the  Calcavella,  and  the  Lisbon,  into  every  part  o£  the 
kingdom." 

(l)  *'  There  is  a  magoificence  of  biuiness  (our  author  remarks)  in  this  ocean  of  sweets  and  sours  that  cannot 
fail  exciting  the  greatest  adniiratimi  -,  whether  we  cnasider  tbe  niuubcr  id  vessels  or  their  size.  Tbe  boasted  tuo 
at  Heidelberg  does  not  surpass  them.  On  first  entering  the  yard,  two  riM  before  yon,  covered  at  the  top  with  n 
(batched  dome  ',  between  them  is  a  circalar  turret,  including  a  winding  staircase,  which  brings  yon  to  their  snm* 
oiits,  which  are  above  24  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  conscrvalories  is  full  of  sweet  wine,  and  contains 
58,109  gallons,  or  1815  barrels  of  Winchester  measure.  It*  superb  associate  is  full  of  vinegar,  to  the  amount  of 
56,799  gallons,  or  1774  barrels  of  the  same  standard  as  the  former.  The  famous  German  vessel  yields  even  to 
the  last  by  the  quantity  of  40  barrels^— Besides  these,  is  an  avenue  of  lesser  veseels,  which  hold  from  32,500  to 
16,974  gallons  each.  After  quitting  this  Brobdignngian  scene,  we  pass  to  the  acres  covered  with  coounon  bar-  . 
rels :  we  cannot  diminish  our  ideas  so  suddenly,  but  at  first  we  unagine  we  conld  quafl'  then  off  as  easily  as  Gul- 
liver did  the  little  bogsbeads  of  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput." 
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Public  ^^°^  '•  '^  greatest  length  is  4S9  feet,  and  the  brestllh 
BuiUingi,  of  tbe  west  Tront  66  feet ;  t!ie  length  of  the  cross  aisle 
^0-  13  1S9  fett,  and  the  height  of  the  raol'91  feet.  At 
'"■"*  "'  the  west  end  are  two  towers  :  the  nave  and  cross  aisle 
■re  supported  by  50  slender  pillars  of  Sussex  marble 
»xcluaive  of  pilasters.  In  the  upper  nnd  lower  ranges 
there  are  94  wiodows,  all  which,  with  the  arches,  roofs, 
and  doors,  ore  ih  tbe  Gulliic  iaste.  The  inside  of  this 
ehurch  is  much  better  executed  than  ihv  outride :  and 
the  perspective  is  good ;  pailicnlarly  that  of  the  grand 
aiale.  The  choir,  fromi  which  there  is  an  ascent  hy  se- 
veral steps  to  ft  line  altar-piece,  is  paved  ivitb  black  and 
white  marble ;  having  36  stalls  on  the  north,  tbe  same 
number  on  the  south,  and  eight  at  the  west  end.  The 
altar  is  made  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  marble,  tbe  gift 
nf  Queen  Anne,  enclosed  by  a  curious  balustrade,  and 
upon  a  pavement  of  porphyry,  jasper,  Lydian,  and 
serpentine  stones,  laid  in  the  mosaic  style,  at  tbe  ex- 
peiicc  of  Abbot  Ware,  A,  D.  1 272  ;  and  is  said  to  he 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
On  each  side  of  this  altar  a  door  opens  into  St  Ed- 
ward's chapel  ;  round  which  are  10  other  t^liapeU, 
ranging  from  the  north  to  tbe  south  cross  aisles,  and 
aiT  dedicated,  I.  To  St  Andrew.  2.  To  St  Michael. 
^.  To  St  John  Evangelist.  4.  Xslip's  chapel.  5,  To 
St  Jrfin  Baptist."  6.  To  St  Paul.  7.  Henry  V.'scha- 
pel.  8.  To  St  Nicholas.  9.  To  St  Edmund.  10.  To 
St  Benedict. 

In  St  Edward's  chapel  are  still  to  be  seen  tbe  remains 
of  bis  ^rine  -,  wbicb,  though  now  in  obscurity,   and 
robbed  of  all  its  riches  and  Tustre,  was  once  esteemed 
,  the  glory  of  England,  so  far  as  art  and  riches  could 

make  it.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  King  Edward  I.  and 
several  other  kings  and  queens  of  England  ;  and  here 
also  is  shown  the  famous  chair  in  which  tbe  kings  of 
Scotland  used  to  be  crowned  at  Sonne.  Henry  Vi's 
chapel  is  divided  from  St  Edward's  by  ao  iren  screen, 
on  each  side  of  which  Kre  statues  as  big  as  life. — St 
Andrew's  chapel,  which  is  next  the  north  cross,  and 
the  othere  which  surround  the  choir,  are  crowded  with 
the  monumeuts  of  noble  personages^  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  carious.— At  the  comer  of  St  Benedict's 
chapel,  an  iron  gate  opens  into  the  south  cross  aisle  ) 
which  from  the  number  of  monuments  erected  therein 
to  celebrated  English  -poets,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Poelt  corner :  though  here  we  find  a  most  magnifi- 
-  cent  monument  erected  at  the  scmlh  end  in  memory  of 
dte  late  John  duke  of  Ai^le  and  Greenwich  j  another 
to-  William  Camden  the  vrttiqaarian  ;  and  others  to 
the  celebrated  divine  Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  to  Thomas 
Parr  who  died  at  thease  of  1^2  yeara,  &c. — The 
south  aisle  is  adorned  with  19  curious  monuments  of  tbe 
pious,  the  brftve,  and  the  learned ;  and  turning  north- 
ward from  the  west  door,  we  view  a  great  number 
„,  iDOTe. 
TIeai7  '  On  the.  east  of  the  abbey,  and  which,  thougli  sepa- 

Vll.'i  cUa-  rote  from  the  other  chapels  in  the  choir,  seems  to  bo 
P"'-  one  and   the  same  building  with  the  abbey,  stands  the 

cliapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  which  that  king  founded 
in  the  year  1503,  and  was  at  that  time  styled  tbe  won- 
der o/*  tAe  world,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  expensive 
remains  of  the  ancient  English  taste  and  magnificence. 
There  is  no  looking  upon  it  without  admiratioji :  it 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  line  taste  of  Gothic  arcbitcc- 
ture  in  that  age  ;  and  the  inside  is  so  noble,  majestic, 


and  of  such  curious  workmanRlnp,  that  jt  wontd  fake     PiiM^e 
a  volume  to  describe  each  part  with  justice  and  pro-  Buiidingi, 

Its  original  intention  was  to  be  a  dormitory  for  the 
royal  blood :  and  so  far  the  will  of  the  founder  has 
been  observed,  that  none  have  been  interred  thcreta 
but  such  as  have  traced  their  descent  frcm  ancient 
kings.  Tbe  lomh  of  King  Henry  VII.  is  most  ningni- 
ficent,  enclosed  with  a  screen  of  cast  brass,  most  admi- 
rably designed,  aitd  as  well  executed.  W'itbin  the  rails 
nrc  tbe  figures  of  that  king  and  his  royal  consort,  in 
their  robes  of  state,  on  a  tomb  ot  black  marble  ;  and 
at  the  head  of  this  tomb  lie  the  remains  of  Ednard  VI. 
In  ditl'ereut  parts  of  this  chapel  are- the  monuments- of 
Lewis  Stewart  duke  of  Richnnnd,  George  Villarsduke 
of  Buckingham,  John  SheffieM  duke  of  Buckingham, 
Charles  Montague  marquis  of  Halifax,  Edward  V.  and 
his  brother  Kichard  ;  the  vault  of  James  I.  and  bis 
queen 'Anne  and  dau^ter  Mary,  «n  which 'is  a  small 
tomb  adorned  with  the  6gure  of  a  child ;  a  lofly  mo- 
nument of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  another  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  ;  tbe  mDnitmentsfhr  Margai<et  Douglas 
daughter  nf  Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  Margaret  coun- 
tess of  Richmond  mother  to  Henrv  VII.  the  vault  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  William  III.  Qneen  Mary  bis 
consort,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  Gt-orge.  Over  these 
royal  personages  are  thtir  effigies  (exeept  that  «f 
frioce  Giorge)  in  wain-icot  presses,  made  of  wax  to 
resemblc'lit'c,  and  dressed  in  their  coronation  robes. 
And  at  the  corner  of  tbe  great  e»st  window,  in  another 
wainscot  pte.ss,  stands  the  elligy  of  Mary  duchess  of 
Richmond,  datiglitcr  to  James  duke  of  Richmond  1    ' 


IX,  dressed  in  the  very  robes  she  wore  at  the  com- 
'ire.      On  leaving  tbe   aisle,  you  a 
■       "         f  Geoei 


nation  of  Que 

flbown  another  press,  containing  tbe  efBgy  of  General 
Monk,  who,  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  part 
he  took  in  tbe  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  bad  a 
vault  appropriated  to  him  and  his  family  amongst  the 
royal  blood. 

In  a  fine  vault  under  Henry  tbe  VTI.'s  chapel,  !a 
the  burying  place  of  the  present  royal  family,  ereete<I 
by  hie  late  majesty  King  George  1 1.  Adjoining  to 
the  abbey  are  the  cloisters,  built  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  with  piaizBS  towards  the  court,  M'here  several  ot 
the  prebendaries  have  their  booses.  ,,. 

Near  the  abbey  chnrch  is  the  Kinj^'s  school,  usuaffyWertmi*- 
called  If^eslnitnsttr  sthool.  It  was  originally  fomided  in'ftei  SobooL 
1070,  and  a  second  time  by  Queen  Elirabetb  in  1560, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  cnlled  the  finemh  ColUgr;  and 
is  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  schools  in  the  king, 
dom.  The  learned  antiquary  Mr  Camden  was  onca 
master  of  it,  and  Ben  Johnson  one  of  his  scholars. 
Dr  Buaby,  who  was  master  upwards  of  50  years, 
^atly  contributed  to  keep  up  its  reputation,  formed 
Its  museum,  and  improved  both  the  master's  and  hi) 
prebendal  house.— lliis  school,  instead  of  one  master 
and  one  iMher  as  at  first,  has  now  an  upper  and  under 
master,  and  6ve  ushers,  who  bate  about  400  youths 
Under  their  tuition.  A  plan  was  set  on  foot  when  tho 
present  archbishop  of  York  was  master,  for  building 
a  college  for  tbe  use  of  the  stadents,  but  ibis  did  not 
succeed.  ,1^ 

On  tbe  north-east  side  of  the  abbey  is  an  old  Go-  Venniiiw 
thic  building  called  Westminsirr-haU,  first  built  by  Wil-'W  '■»'*' 
4iam  Rufus  a<  an  addition  to  a  royal  palace,  and  afier- 
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labile  mnli  KbuUt  by  Ricluird  IT.  in  (he  year  1397.  It 
BnililiDgt,  j^  reckoned  one  of  the  lar^c^t  rooma  in  Europe,  being 
•,  '  .  300  f«et  loag,  70  broaii,  and  90  bigh,  supported 
oaly  hj  buttresses.  The  roof  it  of  timber,  and  wiu 
some  yeftn  ^o  sl&ted,  the  old  covering  of  lekd  being 
reckooed  too  heavy.  It  is  paved  nitb  itone.  -lo  this 
spacious  room  the  kings  of  England  have  generally 
keld  their  coronation  and  other  solemn  feasts  i  and  it 
is  used  for  the  trial  of  peers.  Since  the  reif^  of 
Henry  III.  the  three  great  courts  of  Chancery,  King''s 
Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  have  been  held  in  separat« 
apartments  of  this  hall ;  and  the  court  of  Exchequer 
1^.  above  stain. 
noBsc  of  Adjoining  to  tbe  south-east  ang^e  of  Westmioater' 
CwHiBoai.  hall  is  a  building  formerly  called  St  Stephen^*  CAapei, 
from-  its  having  been  dedicated  to  that  saint.  It  was 
founded  br  King  Stephen  ;  and  in  1347  was  rebuilt 
In  King  Edward  III.  who  converted  it  to  a  collegiate 
CDOrcb  ;  but  since  it  was  surrendered  to  Edward  VL 
it  has  been  used  for  the  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  commons  of  England,  and  is  now  generally 
called  the  Hnute  <^  Commons,  The  benches,  which 
ascend  behind  one  another  as  in  a  theatre,  are  covered 
with  green  cloth;  the  Boor  is  matted ;  and  round  tbe 
loom  are  wainscot  galleries,  supported  by  cantilevers 
adorned  with  carved  woi-k,  in  which  strangers  are  oflen 
,ij  permitted  to  sit  and  hear  tbe  debates. 
Hmie  of  On  tbe  south  side  of  the  hall  is  the  Haute  of  iMrdt, 
'■"■'I*-  BO  called  from  being  the  place  where  tbe  peers  of 
Great  Britain  assemble  in  parliament.  It  is  an  oblong 
room,  uot  quite  so  lar^  as  .the .  house  of  commons  ; 
and  is  hnnf;  with  fine  old  tapestry,  representing  the 
defeat  of  .the  Spanish  Armada  in  1500.  The  design 
was  drawn  by  Cornelias  Vroom,  and  the  tapestry  exe- 
cuted by  Francis  Spiering.  It  was  act  put  up  till 
the  year  16  jO,  two  years  after  the  extinction  of  mo- 
narchy,  when  the  boose  of  lords  was  used  as  a  com- 
mittee room  for  the  bouse  of  commons.  The  heads 
of  the  naval  heroes  who  commanded  on  the  glorious 
day,  form  a  matchless  border  round  the  ^rork,  animat- 
ing posterity  to  emulate  tlieir  illustrate  example. 
Here  is  a  throne  for  the  king,  with  seats  on  tlie  right 
and  left  for  such  peers  ef  the  realm  as  are  of  the 
blood  royal.  Before  the  throne  are  three  broad  seats } 
on  tbe  first  of  which,  next  the  throne,  sits  the  lard 
chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  who  is  speaker 
of  the  house  of  peers  ;  and  on  the  other  two  sit  the 
judges,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or  the  masters  in  chan- 
cery, who  attend  occasionally  to  give  their  opinions  on 
points  of  law.  The  two  archfaisbopa  sit  at  some  di- 
atauce  from  the  throne  on  tbe  riglit  hand,  and  tbe 
other  bisbope  in  a  row  under  them.  All  the  benches 
are  covered  with  red  cloth  siuHed  with  wool.  Here 
likewise,  by  an  order  of  the  house,  a  gallery  for  stran- 
gen  has  been  erected. 
Pjj^7^  Adjoining  to  the    house  of   lords  is  the   Prtnee^t 

Chamlier,     Chamber,  where  the  king  is  robed  when  he  comes  to 
Ilc.  the  parliament.     On    the   other   side    is  tbe   Pai/Ued 

Chamber,  which  is  said  to  have  beta  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's bed  chamber,  and  the  room  in  which  the  par- 
Uamenls  were  anciently  opened.  Here  conferences 
are  often  held  between  the  two  houses,  or  their  com- 
mittees,  Contiguous  to  those  is  an  apartment  called 
tbe  Court  tf  Reiptests,  where  such  as  have  business  in 
either  bouse  may  attend, 
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Near  these  buildings  i>  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,     publif 
called  Wetlminater  Bridge,  accouuted  one  of  the  most  Bnlldingi, 
complete  and  elegant  structures  of   the    kind    in   the  ,      °^°'     . 
known  world.     It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  ex-       ,,g 
tends  over  the  river  at  a   place  where  it   is  1233   feet -wntmin- 
broad  :  which  is  above  3S0  feet  broader  than  at  Lon-  iter  Bridge, 
don  bridge.      On  each  side   is  a  fine   balustrade  of 
stone,  with  places  of  shelter  from  the  rain.     The  width 
of  tbe  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  side  a  fine 
foot  way  for  passengers.     It  consists  of  14  piers,  and 
1-3  large  and  two  small   arches,  all  semicircular,  that 
in  tbe  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  decreai;- 
ing  four  feet  eadi  from  the  other,  so  that   the  two 
least  arches  of  the    13  great  ones  are  each  53  feet. 
It  is  computed    that  the  value  of  40,000!.  in   stone 
and    other   materials   is   always   under  water,     lliis 
magnificent  structure  was  begun  in  1739,  and  finished'        . 
in   1 7JO,  at  the  expence  of  380,000!.  defrayed  by  the 
parliament.  It  was  built  afler  the  design  of  M.  Labelye, 
au  ingenions  archilcct,  a  native  of  France.  nn 

On  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  east  confines  ofWhitehHlt. 
St  Margaret's  parish,  was  a  palace  called  WhUehaU, 
originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  afterwards 
devolved  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  whence  it  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Yorjc  Place,  and  continued  to  be  ibe- 
city  residence  of  the  archbishops  til!  it  was  purchased 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1530.  At 
this  period  it  became  the  residence  of  the  court ;  bat 
in  >^7  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire,  all  except' 
the  Banqneting-house,  which  had  been  added  to  tbe 
pahice  of  Whitehall  by  James  I.  according  to  a  design 
of  Inigo  Jones.  This  is  an  elegant  and  magnificent 
stmcture  of  hewn  stone,  adorned  with  an  upper  and 
lower  range  of  pilars,  of  the  Ionic  and  Composite  or-  ' 
ders  ;  tbe  capitals  are  enriched  with  fruit  and  foliages, 
and  between  tbe  columns  of  the  windows.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  lead,  and  surrounded  with  a  balostrade. 
The  building  chiefly  consists  of  one  room  of  an  oblong 
form  40  feet  hif^,  and  a  proper  I  ionablc  length  anil 
breadth.  Tbe  ceiling  is  painted  by  the  celebrated'  Sir 
Peter  Paul  Rubens.  It  is  now  used  only  as  a  chapel- 
royaF,  and  the  other  paxt  of  the  house  is  occupied  with 
state  ofGces.  ,ja 

Opposite    the   Banqueting-house  stands    tbe  Hortelione 
Guards,  BO  called  from  being  the  station  where  that''''**^ 
part  of  his  majesty's   troops  usually  do  duly.     It  is  a 
strong  building',  of  hewn  stone,  consisting  of  a  centrff 
and  two  wings.     In  tbe   former   is   as  arched  passag* 
into  St  James's  Park  ;  and  over  it,  in  the  middle,  rites 
a  cupola.     In  a  part  of  the  building  is  tbe  War  OfGcci 
Near  tbe  Horse-guards  is  the  Trraftry;  a  lai^  build- 
ing, which  fronts  the  Parade  in  St  James's  Pad  ;  and  ' ' 
where  the  board  of  treasury  is  kept.  1^1 

Eastward  of  the  Horse-guards  \s\\\k  Admiraity  OMee,  Aiaitmitf 
a  large  pile,  built  with  brick  and  stone.  Tbe  front  <*^'- 
towards  Whitehall  has  two  deep  wings,  and  a  lofty 
portico  supported  by  four  large  stuoe  pillars.  A  piazza, 
consisting  of  beautiful  columnn,  runs  almost  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  wall  before  the  court  has  been 
latuly  built  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  each  side  of  tha 
gate  is  omammted  with  naval  emblems.  Besides  a  hall, 
and  other  public  apartments,  here  ire  spaclmis  houses 
for  seven  commissionen  of  the  admiralty. 

At  a  little  distance  from  tbe  A^lmlralty,  iriwie  three    - 
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Public  capital  itrectB  terminate,  is  a  Isrge  opeiiiiu>  called 
Buildinct,  CAart'itg-croat,  from  one  of  the  crosses  vriiich  King  Ed- 
.  ,,^°,.  ■  wurd  I.  caused  to  be  elected  in  meinary  of  his  queen 
,j2  Eleauor,  and  Charing  the  name  of  a  villttm  in  trhidi 
Chuine^  it  wM  builu  The  crosa  remained  till  ibe  civil  vnn  in 
tna.  tbe  reigo  of  Charles  I.  when   it  was  dettn^ed  by  the 

fanatics,  aa  a  monDment  of  popish  tDperstitien ;  bat 
aflcr  the  Reatoratton,  an  rqueitrian  statue  of  Charlei  I. 
was  set  up  in  ita  stead.  This,  which  is  of  bnu,  and 
finely  execated,  cantinues  to  be  an  ornament  to  the 
place.  It  was  made  in  16,13,  '■^  "^^  expence  of  tbe 
Ho  ward- Arundel  family,  lie  parliament  sold  it  to  a 
bnizier  in  Holbom,  with  strict  order*  to  break  it  t« 
rpieces  ;  but  be  concealed  it  under  gioDnd  till  tbe  Re- 
133  Btoratiou,  when  it  was  set  up  in  1678. 
•qpKta-t  At  tbe  west  end  of  tbe  M<^,   in  St  James's  park, 

.Falacc.  which  begins  near  Charing-cross,  stands  tbe  ^eenU 
Pakee.  It  was  or^inalty  known  by  tbe  name  of  Ar- 
limgta»  Hotae  ;  but  being  purchased  by  the  late  duke  of 
Buckingham's  father,  wb*  rebuilt  it  mna  the  gnmnd 
in  1703,  it  waa  called  Buclmigham  House,  till  the  year 
J  762,  wben  it  was  purchased  by  bis  majesty  for  a 
r«y^  residence.  It  is  bnilt  of  bnck  md  stone,  baring 
in  the  front  two  rangea  of  pilasteis  af  the  COTinthinn 
und  Tuscan  orders.  It  has  a  spttcloos  court  yard,  en- 
closed with  iron  rails,  fronting  St  James's  park,  with 
offices  on  each  aide,  with  two  pavilions,  separated  from 
the  mansion  bouse  by  colonnades  af  tbe  Tuscan,  Do- 
ric, and  Ionic  orders.  His  majerty  baa-  here  built  a 
Jine  library,  in  an  octagpnd  form,  besides  sovenil  odira 
,^,f  additiona. 
Scjunei'i-  Eastward  of  the  qneen'a  palace  atauds  St  JamtsU, 
an  old  building,  which,  till  tbe  former  was  purchaaed 
by  tbe  crown,  had  been  the  town  Tesidence  of  the 
royal  family  since  tbe  boming  of  Whitehall  in  1697. 
This  palace  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  and  obtained 
its  name  from  an  hospital  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
spot.  It  is  an  irr^ular  buildiug,  of  a  mean  appearance 
without,  but  contains  several  magnificent  apartments. 
Here  the  court  and  levees  are  still  kept,  and  moat  of 
the  petwns  belonging  to  the  household  hare  their  re- 
sidence. The  chapel  of  tbe  hospital  was  converted  to 
the  nse  of  tbe  royal  family,  as  it  now  remains,  and  ia 
a  royal  peculiar,  exempted  from  all  episcopal  jnrisdic- 
,.^  tion.  When  this  palace  was  btiilt,  it  abutted  in  the 
Tlis  Puk  south-west  upon  an  uncultivated  swampy  tract  of 
Rod  MaU.  ground,  whieb  the  king  enclosed  and  converted  into 
a  park,  catted  from  the  palace  Si  Jatnea'a  park.  He 
also  la»d  it  out  into  walks,  and  collected  the  water  into 
one  body.  It  was  afterwards  nnicb  enlarged  and  im- 
proved bjr  King  Charles  IT.  who  planted  it  with  time 
trees,  and  formed  a  beautiAil  vista,  near  half  a  mile  in 
length,  called  the  Mail,  from  its  being  adapted  to  a 
play  at  bowls  distinguiabed  by  that  name.  He  also 
twDied  tbe  water  into  a  canal  lOo  feet  broad  and 
2800  feet  long  ;  and  fumiaheiL  the  park  with  a  decoy, 
and  other  ponds  for  water-fowl  ;  but  these  have  lately 
been  destroyed,  on  account  of  tbe  unwholesome  vapona 
M'bich  they  excited. 

In  a  line  with  8t  James's  palace,  on  tbe  east  side, 

is  MaribormigA-iotue,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  «f 

Marlborough,  and  is  a  large  brick  edifice,  ornamented 

j.f      with  stone. 

TbeStnud,      Eastward  from  Charing-cross,  mna  that  fine  street 

when  Bitt  ^  Strand,  which  tenninatea  at  Temple-bar.     In  the 


year  13^3  the  wb^  of  it  was  an  open  bigh  way,  with  public 
gardens  to  the  water  side.  In  that  year  it  was  so  Boililing^ 
rninons,  tbat  Edward  III.  by  an  ordinance  directed  a  ^^ 
tax  to  be  raised  npoa  wod,  Icatlier,  wine,  and  gonda  '  •" 
carried  to  the  staple  at  Westminster,  from  Temple-bar 
to  Wettminster  abbey,  for  the  repair  of  tbe  road  ;  and 
tbat  all  owners  of  bouses  adjacent  to  tbe  high  way 
should  repnir  as  much  as  lay  before  their  doon. 
Before  the  above  period,  it  entirdy  cut  aff  Westmin- 
ster from  Lcmdon ;  nothing  intervened  except  thn 
scattered  bouses,  and  a  village  which  afterwards  gBV« 
name  to  the  whole  }  and  St  Alaitin's  stood  liteialfy  in 
tbe  fields.  But  about  the  year  1560  a  street  was  fsna- 
ed,  loosely  built;  for  all  tbe  boitsea  on  tbe  aontfa  side 
bad  great  gardens  ta  tbe  river,  mav  called  bf  tbeij' 
owners  names,  «id  in  after-tinea  gave  name  to  the 
several  stroets  tbat  succeeded  tbem,  poiatiog  down  ta 
the  Thames;  each  nf  tbem  had  stairs  ier  the  cob- 
veniency  of  b^ng  bant,  of  which  many  ••  thaa  day 
bear  the.  names  of  the  houses.  As  the  conrtwas  for 
oentories  either  at  tbe  palace  of  Westminster  or  White- 
hnil,  a  bont  was  the  customary  conveyance  of  dK  great 
to  the  presence  of  d)eir  sovereign.  Tlie  north  aido 
was  a  mere  liae  of  honses  fresn  Cbaring-cross  to 
Temple-faarj  all  beyond  was  country.  The  gardens 
which  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  Covent-garden  wcra 
bounded  by  fields,  and  St  Gileses  waa  a  distant  country 
village.  Our  capital  found  itself  so  secure  in  the  vigo- 
rauB  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tbat,  by  the 
year  1600,  most  eonaiderablo  additions  wore  made  to 
the  north  of  the  long  line  of  street  just  described.  St 
Martin's-lane  wn«  built  en  both  sides.  St  Gllet^ 
efanrch  was  still  insulated  :  but  Broad-straet  and  IIol- 
born  were  completely  fonned  into  streets  with  bouses 
all  the  way  to  Snoiv-hill.  Covent-garden  and  labi-' 
(Wa's  imi-lields  were  built,  but  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Dmry-laae,  Clare-«treet,  ami  I«ng-sc*o,  arose  in  the 

Almost  contiguous  to  Cbariug-crosB,  and  upon  the  VortiiuiD. 
south  side  of  the  Strand,  is  that  noble  palace  called  ^^rtHnd 
Nortiumbrrlaad  Honae,  which  stands  en  the  site  of^'™^ 
the  hospital  of  St  Mary  Rounccvat.  Henry  VIII. 
granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Caverden.  It  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Henry  Hownrd  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  who,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  built  here  a  house, 
und  called  it  after  hia  oivn  name.  He  left  it  to  his 
kinaman  the  earl  of  Snfiolk,  lord  treamirer :  and  by  the 
nuniage  of  Algernon  Percy  Earl  of  Nnrtbumber- 
land,  with  Elizabedi  daughter  of  Theopliilns  carl  of 
Sufiblk,  it  passed  into  the  bouse  of  the  present  noble 
owner,  llm  greater  part  of  tbe  house  was  built  by 
Bernard  Jansen,  an  architect  in  the  leign  of  James  I. 
Tbe  front  next  the  street  was  begun  by  Algetvon  in 
1748,  and  finished  by  the  present  duke,  who  manied 
hia  daughter.  Two  additional  ningR  to  the  front  next 
tbe  Tharaea,  and  a  variety  of  other  improvements  both 
in  building  and  furniture,  have  contributed  to  render 
this  IwUBe  the  largest  and  moat  magnificent  in  ijondan. 
It  contains  a  gallery  of  1 06  feet  ktng  by  26  wide,  nwA 
superbly  fomished.  ,^| 

A  short  way  eastward,  on  tbe  same  aide,  atood  Zhcr-DialuBi 
ham  Yard,  which  took  ila  name  fram  a  palace  built  sri-  Yud. 
ginally  by  tbe  illustrious  Thomas  de  Hatfield,  elected 
bishop  of  Dnrhun  in  134^:  designed  by  him  for  the 
town  residence  of  him  and  hta  siiccesson.  At  this  place. 
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i«  1540)  was  beld  a  gust  niagoilicent  ieut,  given  by 

PL  tfaa   challen^R^  of  EnolaDd,  vho   had  ca,uw^  lo  be 

"*  ynclainvd,  in  France,  llaji^iiSi  Scotland,  and  Spain, 

a  P^  aad^riuQiphaiit  justing  to  bo  Lolden  at  West- 

ouuter,  for  all  comen  that  would   uadertake  ibera. 

Ba|.  bot)i  the  chall^gen  and  deicndants  were  £ng- 

lUb. 

i-       Durliam-yard  is  sow  filled  with  a  ntost  magnificent 

mass  of  building,  called  the  Adelphi,  in  honour  of  two 

brothers,   the  in^eaioot  Aiana,  its   architects.     Be- 

side*  its  fine  lodgings,  it  is  celebrated  for  its  eDcban,t- 

iag  prospect,  the  utility  of  its  wharfs,  and  its  lubter- 

caaeona  apartments  onsHCring  a  variety  «f  purposes  of 

genenl  benefit. 

A  tittle  to  the  eastward  stood  Somtrttt-ibutt,  a  pa- 
lace built  hj  Somerset  the  protector  jn  the  time  of 
Edward  VL;  and  t*  make  way  £ih'  wbicb  he  denw- 
liiheil  a  great  number  of  buildings  without  making  any 
recompense  to  the  ownns.  Vart  of  the  churdi  of  St 
Jofaa  of  Jerwalem  and  tbe  Tower  were  blown  op  for 
tbe  aaJte  ef  tbe  matenals}  and  the  cloisters  on  the  north 
aide  of  St  Paul's,  with  the  chanel  bouse  and  chapel, 
uudenreat  tbe  same  faU ;  tko  tombs  being  destroyed, 
and  the  h«u«  thrown  int»  Finsbury-fields.  This  ha^ 
jMeed  in  1549 )  but  it  is  probable  that  be  did  not  live 
to  inhabit  the  palace  be  built,  as  he  was  executed  in 
tlifl  y«u  I  ji|2.  After  his  death  the  palace  fell  to  the 
crown;  *Bd  it  becaiae  an  occasiona]  place  of  residence, 
(rat  to  Queen  Eliutltetli,  and  afterwards  to  Catherine 
qaeen  to  King  Charles  II,  It  was  bnilt  in  a  style  of 
architectme  coB^unded  of  tbe  Grecian  and  Gothic  j 
aiid  the  back,  front,  and  water-gate,  wen  deae  from 
a,  dewga  of  Inigo  Jones,  about  tbe  year  itilj.  A. 
diapel  ifas  bcfpin  tbe  same  year  1^  that  arcUtect,  and 
fiviahed  4ome  time  after.     Tbe  whole  .of  this  structure 


1  t77j,  in  coaseqnence  of  an  act  of 
parliinrnt ;  ftnd  a  most  magnificent  edifice,  fnmi  a 
dewgn  by  8!r  fV^lMm  Cluuvbera,  baa  been  erected 
im  the  aocoowtodatioQ  «f  all  tbe  ^)Uic  offices^— those 
ttf  t^K  Titeaanry,  tbe  Sectetary  of  State,  tbe  Adoir 
ralty,  the  War,  and  the  {juiae,  ezoe^.  Tbe 
Aoyai  Sooiety,  aad  the  Society  of  AntiquaijaM,  hold 
thwr  raeetinga  :bwe,  in  apartmeitf*  which  bave  heed 
dIoUcd  to  them  br  roy«l  aMinb(wei)oe  ;  «ad  here  alu 
are  ^awwatly  exhibited  the  wvks  of  tbe  British  painters 
and  sculpt^.  The  terrace  en  the  aoath  aide  is  «  walk 
bawded  by  the  ISiamea,  and  uoparallc^  fiv  grendeur 
_  and  betttty  of  ww. 

■'■  The  cMTcfa  vf  St  Martio  is  4i«tuiguid«d  by  the 
^  JHWM  of  St  Martit'*  i»  the  FitUtf  from  its  situation, 
■which  was  fbnMT^  >  £eld,  with  cioly  a  Jew  scattered 
limisea.  :Tbe  .church  being  jdcf^c«l,  was  rebuilt  by 
Hmry  VJII.  nnd  agitin  .by  Jamta  I.  but  «ot  beipg 
larfje  enough  to  acconmodate  ibe  iababitants  of  tW 
panrii,  it  jmi  aagmMted  in  (607,  at  the  charge  of 
Prince  Henry,  eUest  v»  of  Jawes  I-  and  scleral  of 
.(be  mobility.  After  «»ny  eayeiuivc  xepaiMioDs,  how- 
ever, it  flras  .ontireLy  taken  dows  in  1720,  and  « 
Bewchuntk  bcRiu,  wniofa  was  Ani^bcd -in  1706.  This 
is  an  elegaat  odifiee,  built  of  atone.  On  the  west  front 
as  M  aMe  ^artic*  of  Cctintbiao  oelnnns,  aHjiportipg  a 
fcdinent,  in  which  are  nptesrated  the  royal  arms  in 
Jias  relief.  Tbe  ascent  tn  the  portico  is  by  a  flight  of 
%tty  Jong  steps.  Tbe  length  of  this  chunh  is  about 
X40  iect,  the  breadth  60,  wd  heigbt  4(.  It  W  a  fine 
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■rdied  roof  sustained  Ly  stone  columns  of  die  Corin-     PuUic 
thian  order.     The  steeple  has  a  beautiful  spire,  and   Bnildingi. 
one  of  the  best  rings  of  bells  in  London.  '  ^»'      ' 

St  JoftUi't  Chttrch  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  at  the  eapence  of  Uenry  earl  of  St  Alban's,  and 
other  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  building  is  of 
brick  and  stone,  about  85  feet  long,  60  broad,  and 
45  feet  high,  with  >  bandsome  steeple  150  feet  in 
height. 

St  George'M  Chvrch,  near  Haaover-sqnsxe  is  a  beiLU<- 
tiful  Btructare.  This  was  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches 
erected  within  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  ground 
for  tbe  edifice  iras  given  by  tbe  Ute  Lieatenant'general 
Stewart,  who  also  left  40001.  to  the  parish,  towards 
erectiog  and  endowing  a  charity  school ;  which,  by 
additional  benefactions  and  aubwriptimis,  is  become 
very  considerable.  141 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Si  PmiPr  Covent'^^ 
garden,  was  ancieotiv  a  garden,  bdonging  to  the  Kb.^**^^ 
bot  and  convent  of  Wcataii aster,  and  ms  then  called 
Convent  garden,  a.  name  campled  into  Covent,  and 
more  generally  Commoa-gatden.  In  Ij_j2,  Edward  VL 
gave  It  to  tbe  earl  of  Bedford,  with  an  adjoining  Geld, 
UMToerly  called  the  Seven  Acre*,  but  now,  being  turned  , 

into  a  long  street,  called  Long-vcrt.  llie  church  of 
St  Paol's,  Covent-g^rdes,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  nas  esteemed  one  of  the  most  simple  vm  perfect 
pieces  of  architecture  in  En^nd.  It  was  burnt  by 
accident  a  few  years  ago ;  but  has  since  been  rebuilt  in 
a  veiy  plain  style.  Iiitfaeareabefoicthechurcb,ofabout 
three  acres  of  gionad,  is  Cooeta  garden  market,  wfaidi 
is  the  best  in  England  for  herhs,  (ruit,  and  fioweii), 
On  the  north,  and  part  of  tlie  east  aide,  is  a  magnificent 
piazia,  desigped  by  Inigo  Jones.  ,^j 

Next  to  the  parish  of  St  Paul,  Covent-garden,  is  St  Haiy 
that  of  St  Mary  le  Strand.  This  is  also  one  of  tbe  My.>e  Stimad, 
new  cbutcfacfl  bnilt  in  the  teign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
is  a  handsome  -piece  of  architectnre,  though  not  very 
extensive.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  west  side,  is  aa 
^cent  hy  a  fijght  of  steps,  in  a  circular  form,  «hi<Ji 
leads  to  a  sinularly  shaped  portico  of  Ionic  calumns,  1   . 

covered  with  a  dome,  that  is  crowned  with  a  vase. 
The  Golumni  are  continued  along  -the  body  of  tbe 
church,  with  pilasters  of  the  same  order  at  the  oonien ; 
and  in  the  intercolumniatioDs  are  nidies  handsomely 
ornamented.  Over  tbe  dome  is  a  pediment  si)|i{K)rted 
by  Corinthian  columns,  which  are  also  continued  round 
the  body  of  the  structure,  over  those  of  tbe  Ionic  order. 
A  handtoioe  balustrade  is  carried  round  the  It^  of  the 
church,  and  adorned  with  vases. 

A  little  eastward  iiom  tbe  preceding  church  is  that 
of  St  Oememt't  Danet,  dtpated  likewiie  in  the  Straodj 
A  chutch  is  said  to  liave  stood  in  this  place  since  aboi4 
the  year  700;  but  the  present  structure  was  begun  ii)  ^ 

i68o,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     It  is  built  , 

of  stone,  witli  two  rows  of  windows,  the  lower  plain^  .  ..;t 
JMit  tbe  upper  orvsmented  ;  and  tbe  ieimmatipn  is  fiy 
an  attic,  tbe  pilasters  of  which  are  covered  with  vasc^ 
On  the  aauth  side  is  a  portico,  covered  with  a  dome 
■qpportcd  bv  Ionic  cplurons ;  and  opposite  to  th>a  ip 
another.  The  steeple  i*  beautijiil,  and  of  a  great 
heiirbt. 

The  church  i^St  George,  Bloonubury,  is  also  oncqf 
.the  filiv  new  dturcbes  erectrd  by  act  of  paiiiamen^ 
it  is  distinguished  fironi  all  the  test  J>y  itfwding  wq^ 
t  Dd  _        uui 
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Pnblic     and  north,  and  hj  the  stattie  of  King  George  I.  at 
Buildingii,  the  (op  of  lU  ^rstmidal  steeple. 

.     '"'-  Id  Lamb's  Conduit  fieUs,  on  the  north  side  of  the 

,,.,        town,  is  a  Ibi^  nnd  commodions  structure  called  the 
Foondling   Foundling  Hoy>itai,  for  the  reception  of  exposed  and 
Hiid  other    deserted  children.     This  laudable  charity  was  praject- 
Hnpitalb    ^j  |,y  g^yeral  emioent  merchants  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;   but  nas  not  carried  into  execution   till  many 
years  afterwarda,  when  a  charter  for  its  establishment 
was   obtained,   tbroagh   the  inde&tigable   assiduity  of 
Mr  Thomas   Coram,   the   commander   of  a   merchant 
vessel,  who  spent  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life  in  promoting 
this  design.     From  the  time  of  its  institution,  the  par- 
liament has  occasionally  granted  considerable  sums  for 
its  support)   aod   in  some   years -npmards  of  6000  in- 
fants have  been  received. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  an  Hoipitaljor  the  Smailpox  ; 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  town  there  are  others,  either 
for  Ihe  sick  of  all  kinds,  or  those  in  particular  circvni- 
etances.     Of  the  latter  are  several  Lying-in  hospilab, 
and  the  Lock  Hospilal  for  female  patient;  in  the  venereal 
disease.     Of  tbe  fomier  are  St  Gmrge^t  and  Middie- 
144        "^  Hospitals,  besides  several  infirmaries. 
Graj'j  Ido."      Gray's  Inn  is  one  of  the  four  principal  inns  of  court } 
which,  tbough  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  parish 
of  St  Andrew,  Holbom,  is  yet  withoot  Ihe  liberties 
of  the  city  of  London.     It  took  its  name  from  an 
ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Gray,  which  f(>nnerly 
resided  here,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  demised 
it  to  some  students  in  the  law,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  conveyed  to  tbe  monks  of  Sheoe,  near 
Richmond  in  Sorry,  who  leasedit  t»tlie  society  of  the 
Ion.     It  was  held  by  this  tetrnre  till  tbe  dissolulion  of 
tbe  monasteries,  when  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  the. 
society  in  fce-hrm.    Tbis  inft  consists  chiefly  of  two 
quadrangles,  and  has  an  old  halt  well  bnilt  of  timber,- 
with  a  chap^  in  the  Gothic  style-    Here  is  also  a  good 
library,  aod  the  inn  is  accommodated  with  a  spacious 
14J       gwden. 
Xjnoabi's        LirKola*t  Inn,  another  of  the  fonr  priflcipal  inns  of 
laa.  court,  was  originally  the  palace  of  Ralph  Neville  bishop 

of  Chichester,  and  chancellor  of  England  mbont  the 
year  1 226:  It  afterwards  devolved  to  tbe  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, who  converted  it  into  a  conrt  for  tbe  students  of 
law  about  the  year  1310.  From  him  it  received  tbe 
name  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  consisted  -only  of  what  is 
now  called  the  old  sqnarie,  which  is  entered  Cram  Chan- 
cerylane.  At  present  tbi»  squai«  contaiiis,  besides 
hniidin)p  for  tbe  lawyers,  a  large  hall  where  tbe  lord 
chancellor  hears  causes  in  the  sittings  after  term.  Ta 
this  inn  belongs  likewise  a  fine  garden,  which  has  lately 
been  diminished  by  the  building  of  some  large  and 
commodious  offides,  for  the  use  of  the  six  clerks  in  the 
x^fi  court  of  chancery,  6lCi 
Charter-  In  the  parioh  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  is  an  hospi- 

"Uaait.  ta.1  called  the  C^arter-kovae,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  ehartretiXi  a  name  formerly  nsed  for  >  con- 
vent or  priory  of  the  Garthusians,  which-  this  place 
formerly  was.  Aft^r  the  dis'^olution  of  monasteries  it 
fell  to  the  eaH  of  SulTolk,  who  disposed  of  il  to  Tho- 
mas Sutton,  Esq,  a  cittxen  ol  London,  in  the-  time  of 
King  James  I.  for  15,000!.  The  purchaser  intend- 
ing it  (or  an  hospital,  applied  to  the  king  for  a  patent, 
■rhich  he  obtaineid  in  16I1,  and  tbe  grant  was  con- 
tcmtdbjr  pailiuUQt  ia  163^.    Mr  Sutton  having  ex- 


pended 7000I,  in  fitting  np  the  biuMiaga,  gave  it  pnblie 
the  name  of  King  Janut'a  Hoipitai,  and  endowed  it  9 
with  lands  to  the  amount  of  near  4500);  a-year,  for 
the  maintenance  of  80  geotlcnien,  merchanla  or  sol-  ' 
diers,  who  should  be  reduced  to  indigent  circumstances } 
and  40  boys,  to  be  instructed  in  classical  learning. 
The  men  are  provided  with  handsome  apartments,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  except  clothes ;  instead  of 
which  each  of  them  is  allowed  a  gown,  and  7I.  «-year. 
Of  the  boys,  39  are  at  a  proper  time  sent  to  the  nni. 
versity,  where  each  has  an  allowance  of  aol,  a-year  hr 
eight  years.  Others,  who  are  judged  more  fit  for  trade, 
are  pat  out  apprentices,  and  the  sum  of  40L  is  given 
with  each  of  them.  As  a  farther  enconragement  ta 
the  scholars,  there  are  nine  ecclrsiastical  prefements 
in  the  gift  of  the  governors.  It  is  also  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  latter  that  all  pensions*  and  youths 
are  received  into  tbe  hospital.  ThCy  consist  of  16,  «f 
which  number  the  king  is  always  one,  and  tbe  other* 
are  generally  noblemen  of  the  fiiat  rank.  To  Uiis 
hospital  belong  a  master,  a  preacher,  two  schoelmaatera*  . 
a  j^ysician,  a  register,  a  receiver,  a  treasurer,  a  stew- 
ard, an  auditor,  and  other  officers  i  and  the  annual  re- 
venues of  it  being  now  increased  to  upwards  of  6oooi. 
five  men  and  four  boys  have  been  added  to  the  origiaat 
number. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Luke  sUnds  tbe-Haherdadier«j^,ke's 
alms-houses,  or  Atke'i  Htupilat,  so  called  from  having  Ha^haL ' 
been  erected  hy  the  company  of  haberdashers,  pursuant 
to  tbe  will  of  Robert  Aske,  Esq.  one  of  Ibe  men- 
bers,  viho  lefl  30,000!,  fof  the  liuiMing  aod  tbe  re- 
lief of  20  poor  memben  of  the  company  ;  besides  tba 
raaintenance  and  education  of  20  hoys,  sons  of  decay-' 
ed  freemeii  of  the  same  company,  lliis  is  a  large  eai^ 
fice  of  brick  and  stone,  400  feet -long,  with  a  piaZ2K 
in  front  t4D  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  stone  columna 
of  tbe  Tuscan  order.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  boildina 
is  a  chapel,  adorned  with  columns,  eotablatores  and 
pediment,  of  the  Ionic  order  ^  under  the  pediment  is  ft' 
niche  with  a  statue  of  the  fiMmder.  la  the  same  pMrish 
is  the  Ironmongers  hospital,  likewise  a  large  building. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  WhitechapeT,  stands  the 
London  Hospital,  for  the  reception  of  the  rick.  It  is  a 
large  bnilding,  and  was  erected  a  few  years  atoce  by 
voluntary-  contribution.  Here  are  also  some  consider^ 
able  alms-houses.  -  ,.g 

Within  tbe  precincta  of  Weetniinsler  are  several  state-  Hmuet  oT 
ly  bouses  belonging  to  the  nobility,  some  of  which  have  tbe  ntAili- 
heen  already  mentioned.     Of  tbe  olbon,  the  moat  re-**- 
raarkahle  at  present  are,  Burlington -honst,  DevonidlirB^ 
faoose,  Egremont-bouse,  and  Bedford -bouse  ;  Garleton- 
bouae,  the  magnificent  abode  of  the   prince  of  Wales  ) 
and  tbe  saperb  rcsidense  erected  by  the  duke  of  York 
between  tbt  Treasury  and  the  Horse-giMrds.  .  n„ 

To  th«»  may  be -added,  Montagu-A—ite  (now  theBriiiih 
British  Maseura);  which -was  built  on  m.  French  planMa"**"-- 
by-the  first  duke-of  Montagu,  who  had  beeo  ambassa- 
dor in  Fraqce,  lie  staircase  and  ceilings  were  paint- 
ed by  RoiUseati  and  La  Fosae  :  the  apoiheosie  of  Iris, 
and  thaasseiubly  of  tbe  gods,  are- by  the  last.  It  was 
purchased  of  tbe  doke's  heirs  hy  parliament,  for  uniting 
together  the  Royal,  CotMnian,  Hariman, .  Sloswaa, 
and  other  collections  of  books,  HSS;  coins,  aatiqni- 
ties,  subjects  in  natural- history,  8tc.  8w.  tor  the  public 
tue,  for  which  it  u  excellently  adapted.     Tbe  first  ^ 
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PubEe     these  libraries  contains  the  books  xai  MSS.  of  our 
BuiidiBgi,  princes   from  Henry  VII.  to  Charles  II. ;  (he  second 
8"=-        the  MSS.  collected  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  hU  9on»  *nd 
•  -'    grandson  Sir  John,  which  last  gave  it  to  the  public  hj 
act  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  7.     The  Harieian  collec- 
tion of  MSS.  was  formed  hj  Edward  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  purchased  hj  government  in  1753,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  library,  MSS.  and  natural  curiosities,  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane.     This  last  cost  Sir  Hans  50,000!.  } 
and  be  left  it  by  will,  to  the  use  of  the  public,  on  con- 
dition that  the  parliament  would  paj  20,00:!.  ta  his 
e:(ecutors.     It  comprehends  an  ama^n^  number  of  cu- 
riosities 1  among  which  are,  the  library,  including  books 
of  drawings,  MSS.  and  priuU,    amounting   to   about 

50,000  vDlumes  }  medals  and  coins,  ancient  and  mo- 
eiR,  20,000  }  cameos  and  intaglios,  about  700  ;  seals, 
268  ;  vessels,  Sic.  of  agate,  jasper,  &c,  542 ;  antiqui- 
ties, 1135  t  precious  stones,  agates,  jasper,  &c.  22(6} 
metals,  minerula,  ores,  &.c.  2715 ;  crystal,  spars,  &c. 
1864}'  fossils,  flints,  stones,  12751  earths,  sands,  salts, 
'035,  bitumens,  sulphurs,  ambers,  &c.  399}  talcs, 
micK,  6tc.  383  ;  corals,  sponges,  &c.  1421 ',  testacea, 
•r  shells,  &c.  5843  ;  echini,  trhinitec,  &c.  659 ;  aste- 
ri«,  trochi,  entrochi,  &c  241 ;  crustacrse,  crahs,  loh- 
sters,  &c.  363;  stellfc  martnae,  star-fishes,  &c.  173  ; 
fish,  and  their  parts,  &c.  .1 555  ;  birds,  and  their  parts, 
eggs,  and  neats  of  difierent  species,  1173}  quadrupeds, 
Sec.  188G}  vipers,  serpents,  &c.  521;  insects,  &c, 
5439}  vegetables,  12,506  ;  hoKus  siccus  or  volumes  of 
dried  pUnts,  334 }  hnmani,  as  calculi,  anatomical  pre- 
parations, 756}  miscellaneous  things,  natural,  2098} 
mathematial  instruments,  55.  A  caUlogiie  of  all  the 
above  is  written  in  a  number  of  large  volumes.  It  is 
a  large  and  magnificent  building ;  and  has  behind  it  a 
garden,  consisting  nearly  t^nine  acres.  It  has  of  late 
been  very  mach  enriched  by  an  accession  of  Egyptian 
curiosities,  chiefly  taken  fixim  General  Menou  at  Alex* 
andria }  by  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals  be< 
longing  to  the  Hon.  C.  Greville,  which  was  purchased 
by  parliament  at  the  expence  of  1 3,000  sterling ;  and 
by  the  Elgin  marbles.  All  parts  of  the  museum,  ex- 
cept the  library  and  coins,  may  be  seen  every  Monday,' 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  (except  during  Angust  and 
September,  and  in  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Wbitsun 
liveeks),  between  the  hours  often  and  four,  without  any 
difficulty  or  other  form  than  the  visitor  entering  his 
name.  Sec.  in  a  book.  This  regulation  was  adopted 
only  in  1 810,  previous  to  which  there  was  much  trouble 
>£o  and  delay  in  procuring  admission. 
Principsl  Besides  a  great  number  of  spadous  streets,  which  are 
^^"''  daily  increasing,  this  part  of  the  metropolis  is  ornament- 
ed with  several  magnificent  squares,  viz.  Grosvenot- 
square,  Berkeley -square,  Fortman- square.  Cavendish- 
square,  Hanover-square.Sl  Jameses-square,  Soho-square, 
Bloom sbury-squ are.  Queen 's-squ are,  Lincoln's  lou- 
<5i  Fields,  Leicester- square.  Red- Li  on-square.  Sec. 
^T^  Before  the  conflagration  in  i666,LoHDON  (which 
I  like  most  other  great  cities,  had  arisen  from  small  be- 
ginnings) was  totally  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and  un- 
healthy, of  which  latter  misfortune  many  melancholy 
proofs  are  authenticated  in  history,  and  which,  without 
doubt,  proceeded  from  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  the  unaccountable  projections  of  the  buildings,  that 
confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined  with  other  circnm- 
stances,  such  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city 
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aeldom  free  from  pestilential   devastation.     The  Gr«   Gcnen>l 
which  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  dreadful    D«crip- 
as  it  was  to  the   inhabitants  at  that  time,   was  produc- ,     '^°°- 
live  of  consequences  which  made  ample  amends  for  the  '. 

losses  sustained  by  individuals ;  a  new  city  arose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  ;  but,  though  more  regular,  open,  con- 
venient, and  healthful,  than  the  former,  yet  it  by  no 
means  answered  to  the  characters  of  magnificence  or 
elegance,  in  many  particulars  ^  and  it  is  ever  to  be  la- 
mented (such  was  the  infatuation  of  those  times),  tliat 
the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  useful  plan  of  the  great 
Sir  Chnstopher  Wren,  was  totally  disregarded,  and  sa- 
crificed to  the  mean  and  selfish  views  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  views  which  did  irreparable  injury  to  the  citi- 
una  themselves,  and  to  the  nation  in  general :  for  had 
that  great  architect's  plan  been  followed,  what  ha*  t^- 
ten  been  asserted  must  have  been  the  result ;  the  me- 
tropolis of  this  kingdom  would  incontestably  have  been 
the  most  magnificent  and  elegant  city  in  tlie  universe  ; 
and  of  consequence  must,  from  the  ]»odigious  resort  of 
foreigners  of  distinction  and  taste  who  would  have  vi- 
sited it,  have  become  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ricbei 
to  this  nation.  But  as  the  deplorable  bimdness  of  that 
age  has  deprived  us  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  it  is 
become  absolutely  necessary  that  some  efforts  should  be 
made  to  render  the  present  plan  in  a  greater  degrea 
answerable  to  ibe  character  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  people  in  the  world.  j.^ 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  present  state,  will  inlttpJM 
many  instances  appear  to  very  moderate  judges  to  be  niU  defec- 
as  injudicious  a  disposition  as  can  easily  be  conceived''"' 
for  a  city  of  trade  and  cammerce,  on  the  borders  of  so 
noble  a  river  as  the  Thames.  The  wharfs  and  quays 
on  its  banks  are  extremely  mean  and  inconvenient  i- 
and  the  want  of  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the 
streets  of  ^e  city  of  London,  and  the  mean  avenues 
to  many  parts  of  it,  are  also  oircomstances  that  greatly 
lessen  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance.  Many  of  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  are  likewise  thrust 
up  in  comers,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  tempt  fo- 
reigners to  believe  that  they  were  designed  to  be  con- 
cealed. Tlie  improvements  of  the  city  of  London  for 
some  years  past  have,  however,  been  very  great ;  and 
the  new  streets,  which  are  nnmeroOR,  are  in  general 
more  spacious,  and  built  with  greater  regnlanty  and 
elegance.  tsj 

The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on  the  sooth  Great  Im- 
slde  of  the  river  which  are  little  frequented,  are  allP""- 
well  paved;    and   on    each    side   are   flag   stones  for""*^ 
foot  passengers.     Underneath   the  pavements  are  large 
vaulted  channels,  called  sewers,  which  communicate  . 
with  each  house  by  smaller  ones,  and  with  every  ^reet 
by  convenient  openings  and  gratings,  to  carry  off  all 
filth  that  can  be  conveyed  in  that  manner  into  the  river. 
A  great  part  of  London  is  now  lighted  with  gas.     In 
the  beginning  of  1817  the  number  of  gas  lights  supplied 
was  76,500,  in  producing  which  28  chalders  of  coats 
were  eonsumed  daily.  i  j^ 

London,  then,  in   its  large  sense,  Including  West-^mlih 
minster,    Southwark,  and   part   of  Middlesex,  forms  V*^^"' 
one   great  metropolis,   of  vast  extent  and  of  prodi-t^,,„t 
gious  wealth.      When  considered  with  all  its  advan- ntUx^lii. 
tages,  it  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was ;  the 
seat  of  liberty,  the  encoorager  of  arts,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  iTorld.     It  is  the  centre  of  trade; 
D  d  3  -  has 
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Gciirrd    bus  ail  IntiQiiite  coDiiexioil  ititb  all  ihi  touhtita  ID  At 
Beacc^  kingdom  ;    anil  is  the  grand  niArt  of  the   nation,    to 
..    """■  . .  wbicti  all  patia  send  their  commoditie*,  from  vhence 
'        they  arc  again  sent  back  ulto  every  town  in  the  nation 
and  to  every  part  of  the  world,     from  hence  innamer- 
able  CamageB  b|^  land  and  water  are  constantly  em- 
ployed :  and  from  bence  arises  that  circulation  in  the 
national  body  whitb  renders  every  part  healthful,  vigo- 
rous, and  in  a  proeperons  condition  ;  a  circulation  tfiat 
is  equally  benelicia]  to  the  head  and  the  most  distant 
members.     Merchants  are  her6  as  rich  aa  noblenien ; 
witness    their  incredible  loans   to  government :    and 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  shops  of  trades- 
men make  such  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are 
ijj      better  stocked. 
IlfciccI-         The  Thames,  on  the  banks  of  which  London  is  si- 
IcDttinia-   tnated,  is  a  rivec  wlich,    though   not  the  largest,    is 
"    _   (tie  richest  and  most  commodious  for  contraerce  of  any 
he  world.     It  ie  continually  filled  with  fleets,   sail- 
ing to  or  from  the  most  distant  climates  ;  and  its  banks, 
from  London-bridge  to  Blackwall,    forn)   almost   one 
continued  great  magaiine  of  naval  stores ;  containing 
numerous   wet  docks,   dry  docks,    and  yards  for  the 
building  of  ships,  for  the  use  of  the  mercliant ;  besidei 
the  places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters, 
and  the  king^s  yards  lower  down  the  river  for  tlie  build- 
ing of  men  of  war. 

One.  of  the  greatest  modern  improvementi  to  the 
port  of  London  was  the  erection  of  docks,  which  are 
justly  deemed  the  most  wonderful  wotks  of  fhe  kind  ia 
tlie  world.  Tlie  Ent,  the  West  India  docks,  were  be- 
pin  in  1800,  and  completed  in  1802.  The  several  ba- 
sins of  which  they  consist,  and  the  canal  connecting 
(hem  with  the  river,  cover  6q  acres.  They  are  kept 
always  full  by  locks.  The  northern  or  import  dock  is 
2600  by  jib  feet,  and  39  feet  deep.  It  will  hold  be- 
tween 20O  and  300  ships.  llie  export  dock  on  the 
south  side  is  2660  by  400  feet,  and  29  feet  deep.  An 
open  shed  along  the  nhole  line  of  the  water  in  front  of 
the  warehouses,  receives  the  cargoes,  which  are  hoisted 
up  to  the  warehouses  by  cranes.  In  these  docks  466 
vessiiTs  have  been  discharged  in  the  space  of  6  months. 
The  East  Indk  docks,  which  ar«  situated  a  little  below 
filackwall,  were  built  in  1805.  The  discharging  dock 
is  1410  feet  long  and  c56  wide,  containing  iS-}  acres. 
The  loading  do«^  is  780  feet  long  and  510  wide,  con- 
taining 9x  acres  :  the  depth  of  both  is  30  feet.  The 
London  dock,  erected  in  1803,  is  built  in  the  angle  of 
the  river  below  Wapping,  between  Ratdiff  highway 
and  the  Thames :  it  covers  30  acres.  Its  length  is 
1262  feet,  and  width  690  :  its  depth  '         "  *'  ' 

capable  of  receiving  230  vessels  of  30Q 
houses  for  storing  tobacco  and  wine  cover  5  acres ; 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

As  the  city  is  about  63  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  it 
tnjoys,  by  means  of  this  beautiful  river,  all  the  beue- 
fits  of  navigation,  without  the  danger  of  being  sur- 
prised by  foreijni  fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed  by  tbe 
moist  vapourt  of  tbe  sea.  It  rises  regularly  from  the 
water-side,  and,  extending  Itself  on  both  sides  along  its 
banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  east  to  west  in 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  ia  con- 
tinued for  near  20  miles  on  all  sides,  ia  a  succession  of 
magnifiGent  villas  and  populous  villages,  the  coontry- 
seats  of  gentlemen  and  tradetmeD  ;  wbither  the  latter 
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rellrtf  for  tbe  benefit  of  fresh  air,  ami  t«  relax  tlietf    Gi:BCTal 
ihinds  froiti  the  hurry  of  htrainess,  Dcocrip. 

Thti  irregular  foim  of  Lotidoil  makes  it  difficult  to       ''"■ 
Mcertain  its  extenL     However,  its  length  from  east  to         •    ' 
west  is  generally  allowed  to  be  aboVA  seven  miles  bma  j^  J^^ 
Hyde-park  comer  to  Poplar ;  and  its  breadth  in  some  extent, 
places  three,  in  others  twn,  and  in  others  again  not 
tnnch  above  half  a  mile.     But  tAking  In  the  villagea 
included  in  the  popolatlon  retntns,  it  is  supposed  to 
cover  30  square  miles. 

The  population  of  London,  th^gh  much  enlarged 
during  the  last  century,  did  not  increase  quite  so  fast 
as  the  population  of  the'  coilnlrv  parts  of  England. 
London,  according  to  the  po|ialati(Mi  abstract,  contain- 
ed in  1700,  674,350  inbabitanti,  which  was  nearly 
tne-tighlh  of  tbe  population  of  England;  but  in  1801 
it  contained  900,000,  which  Is  rather  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  England.  In  iSit  tbe  po- 
pulation of  the  capital,  iddudlng  thkt  of  fhe  villages 
actually  adjoining  or  closely  connected  with  it,  was  by 
the  returns  1,071,662.  Diiring  (he  period  between 
1801  and  tSii,  the  poputatlftii  of  London  incteased 
between  13  and  13  pet  cent,  while  that  of  England  in- 
creased 141  per  cent.  The  popolatlon  of  «hat  Is  call- 
ed properly  the  f)Vy,  has  diminished  sinee  1700}  this 
krises  from  buildings  formerly  occupied  as  dwelling- 
houses,  being  Bow  used  as  warehouses,  8tc  and  als« 
from  a  greater  s[iace  being  occupied  by  wider  streets, 
and  tbe  houses  beins  larger. 

Tbe  mortality  in  London  has  considerably  diminish- 
ed sinco  1700.  In  that  year  it  was  19,443,  or  i  ift 
35  ;  since  1801  It  has  been  about  1  in  38.  In  iSl^ 
there  were  buried  19,968,  of  which  10,033  were  males 
and  993J  females  ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
cbristeiMd  14,139,  of  wbicti  12,624  were  niales,  and 
1  'viOJ  females. 

Tnc  mean  annual  temperature  of  London  is  (i°. 
The  temperature  of  May  00  an  average  of  eight 
yean  is  j6.6i,  of  July  66.^,  of  September  jg.Cj. 
The  greatest  usual  cold  is  20  ,  and  occurs  in  January. 
The  greatest  usual  heat  is  81°,  and  occurs  in  July. 
The  mean  height  of  tbe  barometer  ia  29.88  at  th» 
house  of  the  Royal  Society.  There  are  about  209  days 
In  the  year  without  rain,  and  1 56  In  which  it  rains  or 
snows.  The  average  depth  of  rain  during  the  four  last 
^ears  of  the  last  century  was  19  inches.  The  prcvalU 
ing  winds  are  the  south-west  and  north-east,  the  for- 
mer of  which  blows  on  an  average  112  days  in  thft 
year,  SLud  tbe  latter  58. 

Pauperism  has  increased  greatly  in  London,  The 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  1813  was  absat 
double  of  tlie  number  in  1803,  "fhe  average  annual 
expenditure  for  the  poor  for  tbe  years  1813,  1814, 
1815,  was  720,0001. ;  the  annual  number  of  persona 
receiving  permanent  relief  Was  36,034,  and  of  persona 
receiving  occasional  relief  81,382.  ,  . 

Beside  St  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  collegiate  cborchOcaenl 
at  Westminster,  there  are  114  parish-churches  and  62etnMen- 
chapels  of  the  established  religion  }  17  fwvign  Pro-*?*  ^ 
tcstaat  chapels  ;   II  chapels  belonging  to  the  Germans;  1!{^^ . .'"^ - 
Dutch,  Danes,  &c. ;  26   Independent  meetings; ^4. 
Presbyterian  meetings  ;  3o  Baptkt  meetings  ;  11  Po- 
pish onapels,  and  meeting-houses  for  the  use  of  foreign 
ambaRsadors  and  people  of  various  sects ;  and  6  Jevre 
synagogUBs.    So  tbat  there  are  above  300.places  devo- 
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lOeatM  ted  tfi  religions  mtrtliifi'iD  Ibc  eompast  of  this  tmI  ^ie 

^'^^^^  of  bliitdinga,   willioot  KckoDing   ibe   ai  oat-paruhn 

.  inmallg  incloflwl  in  tbc  bills  of  ntoTtalit^,  and  a  great 

number  of  Metboditt  tabertiaclM. 

ts^  Thm  are  kIm  in  and  near  tbia  citf  100  alni^-bouwa, 

^K^^^   aWut  20  ba«piul8  and  infirnariM,  3  ealkgee,  to  public 

"^"^  priaoM,  15  Besb-Biarketi;  one  market  for  live  cattle; 
two  other  market!  more  particidariy  for  berbe  ;  aad  35 
other  market*  for  com,  coals,  hay,  Sic;  i^ivDaof 
oourt ;  37  poblic  iqiiares,  besides  thou  witliin  aiogle 
buildings  as,  tlie  Temple  &c.  ;  3  bridges,  55  halls 
for  comjMnles,  8 '  public  schools,  called  me  BchooU  ;■ 
and  131  charily'Scliools,  which  jwovide  edocation  for 
J034  poor  children  i  107  iws,  447  taveme,  551  coC- 
feehoases,  597j;ktehouses;  loOOhackney-oaachM}  400 

y^^,      ditto  (Aatn )  7000  streets,  lanes,   coorts,  and  alleys, 

•fiakaU-    <u>d  i60(OOo  dnelling-Itonses. 

taau>  11>e  feUowing  was  the  computed  ireekly  consnmp- 

tien  of  provisioH  sotne  yemra  ago,  Trben 
ms  eetunated  nt  one  nnllioa. 
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WeeUr 
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L-6ooo 
3*00 
3400 
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lOoo  Bnllodu,  at  61.  ^-piece 
6000  Sheep,  at  las.  a-piece 
200a  Catrea  at  il.  43.  a-ptece 
3000  Lambs,  at  fli^  a-piece  for  six 

ntoaths,  ... 

1500  Hoga  in  fotk  and  bacon,  at 

209.  for  six  months 
aooo  Pigs,  at  2s.  6d.  a-piece 
1000  Turkeys,  at  3B.  6d.  a  piece  for 

■ix  mooths 
1000  Geese,  at  as.  6dt  a-piece,  for  six 

montlu,  ... 

2000  CapoOf,  at  I*.  8d.  a-piece 
joo  DoKos  of  chickoia,  at  98,  per 

4300  Duclu,  at  gd.  a-picca 

>jOd  Doaen*  of  rabbits,  at   7s.  per 

dvMn,  for  eight  moalba 
aooo  Doxens  v£  pigeooe,  at  2».  per 

dozen,  for  ewht  mootha 
700  Doxens  of^wild  fowl,  of  several 

aeita,  for  six  roontlis 
In  salt  and  fresh  fish,  at  id.  a-day,  for 

balf  a  million  of  people  for  a  week. 
Ifi  bivad'  of  all  sons,  n^ite  and  brewB, 

at    id,   a-day,   for  one   millian  of 

peatde  for  a  week 
300  Tons  of  irine,  of  all  eorta,  at  50I. 

a  t«i,   one  sort  with  anotbei^  for 

In  mUk,  batter,  clieeat.  &c.  at-  id. 

a-day,  for  a  nuUion  of  peeph  for 

a  week  ... 

In  fruit  of  all  sorts,  at  one  farming' 

a-day,  for  a  mOliM  of  poo^  fer  a 

In  eggs  of  bsBa,  dodts,  geeaai  &c.  at 

Bdf  a  farthing  a-day,  f»  a  ixAlkm, 

of  peopto  for  a  week 
Ih  beer  and  alo,  stronc  and  BlBal^  at. 

od.   a-day,  fer  a  lailUon  of  people 

finraweek 
In  sugar,  plnms,  and  eptee,  and  all  awts 

of  groeerri  at  a  kal^my  AH^^y, 

flMamilliooef fcojil&ibra.weck  •    14^5^3    6    8 


In   wheat  lonr,   fiw    pies    an£  pnd^ 

dings,  oat-neal  and  ric«>  &c>  at  half 

a  Althing  a-davf  for  a  mUlion  of 

petite  for  a  wedc  -  -  L.  364J  t6 

In  salt,  oil,  naegar,  capers,  olives, 

and  othor  sauces,  at  half  a  fitrthiag 

a-day,  for  a^nillioa  of  paeple  fee  a 

week 
In  roots  and  herbs  of  all  sorts,  both 

fiir  food  and  pi^sic,  at  half  a  &r- 

thing  a-i^y,  for  a  miUioB  of  peiyU 

In   sea-coal,   charcoal,   candle*,  and 

firewood  of  ^11  sorts,  at  jd>  a-ilay 

for  a  million  of  people  lor  a  week 
In  paperof  all  mrls  (a  graat  qnantily. 

bemused  in  printing;  fUiUa,  peas, 

ink,  and  wax,  at  a  farthing  a-day, 

for  a  million  of  people  fee  a  week 
In  tobacoo,  pipes,  and  sanff,  at  balf 

a  farthing  a-day,  for  a  milUoo  of 

people  for  a  week 
In   dediio^   as   linm   and   woollen, 

for   mra,    won.en,.   and    childreii, 

shoes,  stockings,  &LC.  at  3*.  6d.pcr 

week,  for  a  million  of  pe^le 
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Expences  for  horse-meat,  in  hay,  oMs, 
beans,  1000  load  of  hay,  a-week,  ac 
40s.  a  load,  comes  to  2000I.  in  oats, 
aad*  beans  the  like  value,  30001- 
.which  is  in  all,  for  one  week 

Cyder,  mum,  bnndy,  strong  waters, 
eoffee,  choc^ria,  tea,  Sic.  at  id. 
a-day,  far  a  million  of  pe<^  for 
one  week  .  .  - 


1 75,000     o 


39,166  13     4- 
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The  eomnen  firi^  is  jnt  coal,  eommonly  called  ttntitiaf  t"^ 
ooo/,  of  which  th«re  an  aoammed  npwardsof  766,88ouriaifc 
chaldrons  every  year*     The  anneal  conaumptten  of  oil 
in  Iieadoa  and  Westmtniter  for  lamps,    amooats  to. 
400,0001.     In  1787,  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed  in 
London  ior  heme  ooneomptioa  mhI  foreign  asportntMS, 
amounted  to  1,176,856  baireb.     In  1805  its 
s  1,200,000  hnrrels  of  36^gallima  caidi. 

*  I  weekly  oMaamptien  d 
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Xhe  atran  was  the  weekTy  omaamptien  of  the  atti- 
cks  specified  n  few  yKais  ago,.  The  following  is  the 
annnal  coneamption  of  ieme  of  tkwa  leljiimcnl  ainoa 
the  year  1800.  Bnttacka  110,000 :  dnep  and  lambs 
7^%ooo :    calra   310^000 :  hon  310,000 :  aadung 

l5;O0e  o  o  piga  60,000-:  milk  in-gafflona  ^980,000.}  for  whic£ 
tin  inhabitants  pay  481,6661  and  this  is  the  paodooe 
of  8500CDWB:  v^etaUes  and  &nit  3,ODO,oooL:  ■pt'- 

%9,l66  13     4     rttuon*  liqwn*  and   oonpoands   11,146,78a  gallons: 
wine  3fl)5O0  tons  v  butter  16^600,000  pcamds :  cAeese 
21,100,000  peonds. 
7191  13    4         This  great  and  rnqnlew  d^  is  bap«ly.nnliedg,^* 
with  abtmdanGKof  beA  watnr  fran  the  Thamei  and„^. 
the  New  Krer;  vAioh  is  net  aoly  of  inoonceiv^ile 
364J   16.    4     acrriec  to  eeetyi  family,  but  by.  osaos  of  fae  [Inge 
o  Ml  J  where  dispersed,  tba  key*  of  which  are  depatated 
with  the  pwiib  ofioess,  the  city  is  in  a  great  meMnie 
oeoaMd. bem  the  qeeadi^of  foe;  far  diesa  php  aie 
no  saener  opened,  than  tbrae  aie  vnst  qnanlatisa  3  wa- 
ter to  eapffr  "^  engines.    TUe  plewty  of  water  hw 
boea  attenwd  with  aootlier  Advaatage,.  it  baa  (iven 
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rise  to  aevenl  compftnies,  who  enaare  houses  uid 
goods  from  fire  }  an  adTkotmge  that  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  uiy  other  nation  on  eulh ;  the  preniium  is 
«mall ',  and  the  recovery  in  c«se  of  loss  is  easy  and  cer- 
tain. Every  one  of  these  offices  keeps  a  set  of  jneii  in 
pay,  ifho  Are  ready  at  atl  boon  to  give  their  assistsJice 
in  case  of  fire ;  «ad  who  are  on  all  occasiMW  extremely 
4)o]d,'dexterons,  and  diligent:  bnt  thougli  all  their  la- 
bours.should  prove  unsuccessful,  the  person  nbo  sufien 
by  this  ilevoaring  clement  has  the  comfort  that  must 
arise  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  to  the  rstue  (upon 
oath)  of  what  be  bas  ensured. 

The  places  for  diversion  are,  Vauxball,  Ranelagh- 
nrdens,  the  two  ^aV'houMa,  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Hay-Maritet,  with  Sadler's- wells, 
Hughes's  Circus,  and  Astley's  Boyal-Grove,  &c.  Co- 
vent-Garden  Theatre  was  burnt  down  in  i8a8  and  re- 
built in  1809;  and  Drury-lAne  Theatre  was  burnt 
down  in  1809  and  rebnilt  in  1811. 

The  Royal  Institution  owed  Its  origin  to  a  number  of 
'  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  iriio  held  meetings  for  the 
«vowed  purpose  of  ameliarating  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  lliey  first  projected  tbe  plan  of  its  fonndation, 
which  was  matured  bv  the  exertions  and  talents  of  the 
inde&tiffable  Count  Kumford.  Tlie  meetings  began  in 
1800,  shortly  before  which  bis  majesty  granted  the 
proprietors  a  charter  of  incorporation  bj  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Itutitutim  <^  Grtat  Britmi,  lor  the  purpose 


of  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of  useful  media-    Ceaenl 
oical  inventions    and  impravements,  and  for  teaching,   Detcr^ 
by  course*  of  philosophical  lectures  and  experiments. .     *""•    . 
the  application  of  science  to  the  common  puiposes  of 
life.    The  government  of  the  society  consists  of  4he  pre- 
sident, 15  managers,  and  the  secretary,  chosen  by  and 
irom  among  the  proprietors.    Of  the  1 5  managers,  one> 
third  is  elected  annually,  on  the  fint  of  May.     The 
house  is  situated  in  Albemarle-«trect,  is  extremely  spa- 
cious, and  welt  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  whii^  it  is 
applied. 

The  London  Institution  was  formed  in  ibe  uitumB 
-of  1805,  by  the  indeiaugahle  esertions  of  a  few  spirit- 
ed individuals.  The  bouse  in  the  mean  time  is  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  till  the  msJiagers  can  procure  a  more  snilabln 
place.  The  design  of  it  is  lo  promote  the  disseminatio|I 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  :  its  view  at  present 
being  confined  to  three  objects,  viz.  the  acquisition  of 
a  valuable  and  extensive  library;  thedifiusion  of  useful 
knowledge  by  the  means  of  lectures  and  experiments; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  reading  room,  where  the 
foreign  and  domestic  journals  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  proprietors  and  subscribers.  The  govemmeut  of 
the  Institution  is  vested  in  a  president,  four  vice-presi- 
dents, twenty  managers,  and  the  secretary.  The  num- 
ber of  proprietors  is  limited  to  lOOD,  each  of  whom 
paid  75  guineas  for  a  share,  and  the  life  snbscribers  ^Kf 
2  j  guineas. 
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t.       LONDONDERRY,  or  Colzkaik, 

Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulsterl  It  is  bounde< 
the  south  and  south-west  by  tbe  county  of  Tyronne ; 
by  Antrim  on  the  east,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
nver  Bann  :  by  Donegal  on  the  west ;  and  that  coun- 
ty and  the  Deucalcedonian  ocean  on  the  north.  Its 
length  is  about  32^  miles,  its  breadth  25,  containing 
'  -^tont  511,688  acres.,  In  1813  it  contained  186,000 
inhabitMits.  The  bogs  and  heaths  of  this  cotmty  are 
■mannied  with  sea-ehells,  as  those  of  Donegal.  Like 
that,  too,  it  is  pretty  champaign,  and  not  uniruitfiil.  It 
is  particularly  noted  for  a  very  clear  river  called  the 
Bonn,  abounding  with  salmon,  a  fish  said  to  delight 
in  limpid  streams.  This  river,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
lesser  of  the  same  name,  is  called  the  Grtattr  or  Lower 
Bann,  In  order  to  cultivate,  settle,  and  civilize  this 
couD^,  King  James  I.  granted  it  by  letters  patent,  to 
.  «  society,  by  the  name  of  tbe  Gwerwir  and  Auittantt 
at  London  of  ihe  nmi  pltmtatim  of  Oiiter  hi  tie  reabn 
vf  Irtlmid.  It  contains  four  baronies;  and  besides  the 
two  knights  of  the  shire,  sends  to  parliament  one  mem- 
-faer  for  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  one  for  Colerain. 

See  LOKDONDEBRT,  SuFPLEMENT. 

LoMDOHOERKT,  tit  Derry,  tbe  capital  of  the  conn^, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  stands  at  tbe  bottom  of  Lougn- 
Foyte.  This  city  baa  a  very  good  port,  to  which  shipe 
of  tbe  ^atest  burden  have  access,  and  a  coDBiderable 
trade.  It  will  be  ever  famous  for  the  gallantry  and 
peneverauce  with  which  it  defended  itself  in  three 
memonble  sieges,  in  defiance  of  tbe  greatest  hardships 
and  disconragenents,  namelji,  ist.  In  1641,  when  the 
-jrebels  could  not  reduce  it  either  by  fraud  or  force. 
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2dly,  In  1 649>  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Lord  Ardes,  > 
and  redaced  almost  to  extremity  by  Cunine,  till  at  last , 
relieved  by  troops  sent  from  England.  3d]y,  When 
it  held  out  against  the  French  and  Irish  bom  the  7th 
of  December  1688,  to  the  last  day  of  July  16S9, 
tbouf^  it  was  neither  well  fortified  nor  provided  with 
a  garrison  or  stores  of  provision  and  ammunition,  and 
hudly  an*  attempt  made  to  relieve  it  during  so  long  a 
time.  Tnough  die  city  is  30  miles  up  tbe  river,  yet 
very  large  ships  can  come  up  to  tbe  quay,  where  there 
are  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  now  well  for- 
tified with  a  strong  wall,  besides  outworks  \  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  several  castles  and  a  fort. 
This  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  having  been  bnilt 
apd  planted  in  the  rgign  of  James  L  by  a  colony  sent 
by  die  society  above  mentioned,  The  tnde  of  the 
town  is  Tery  considerable,  having  not  only  a  large 
■hare  in  the  herring  fishery,  but  sending  ships  also  to 
the  West  Indies,  New  England,  and  Newfoundland, 
fur  which  they  are  so  advantageously  situated,  that  a 
vessel  bound  from  thence  to  America  often  arrives 
there  before  a  London  ship  can  get  clear  of  the  soun4- 
ings,  or  arrive  in  tbe  latitude  of  Londonderry.  Though 
there  are  ;nany  shallows  in  Lougb-Foyle,  which  serves 
it  iuslead  of  a  road;  yet  tbeyare  easily  avoided.  There 
is  in  the  town  an  Infirmary,  a  lleatre,  and  a  Iiiuen- 
Hall.  Here  is  also  a  large  and  commodious  Jail,  and 
an  elegant  Conrt-bonse.  The  inbabilants  of  this  city 
are  almost  all  Protestants.  It  gave  the  title  of  earl 
and  baron  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Pitt,  which  be- 
came extinct  in  1 764 ;  but  part  of  ifae  title  was  rent- 
ed in  Robert  Stewart,  who  was  created  Baroo  London- 
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IxMMfos-    deny  in  1789.    A  late  Inveller  says,  **  Derrjts,  per- 
d»Ji     haps,  the  clesnest,  beat  built,  and  most  heautifuUj  si- 
.  ^'°°g-  .  tuBt^d  towD  in  Ireland  }   and  excepting  Cork,  as  con- 
'  TcaicDt  as  any  for  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic" 

The  lake  almost  Burrouads  it  J  and  the  irhole  ground- 
plot  both  of  it  and  its  liberties  belongs  to  the  1 2  great 
compaoiet  of  Londoa.  The  imports  are  flax  seed, 
hardware,  iron,  timber,  and  West  India  goods.  The 
exports  are  yam,  linen,  salmon  salted  and  barrelled, 
Si.c.  It  contains  18,500  inhabitanta,  and  baa  a  noodea 
bridge  1068  feet  long,  vrhich  was  erected  in  J791. 
Long.  7  VW.  I  Lat.  sf  4'  N. 

LONG,  an  epithet  given  to  nbatever  exceeds  the 
usual  standard  of  length. 

Losa-Boat,  the  lar^t  and  strangest  boat  belonging 
to  any  ship.  It  is  principally  employed  to  carry  great 
burdenB,  as  anchors,  cables,  ballast.  Sec.     See  Boat. 

Long,  Roger,  D.  D.  muter  of  Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge,  Lovndes's  professor  of  astronomy  in  that 
university,  rector  of  Cherryhinton  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  of  Bradnell^/uxfa  tnare  in  Essex,  was  author  of  a 
veil  known  and  much  improved  treatise  of  astronomy, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  remarkably  curious  astronomictd 
machine,  thus  described  by  himself.  "  I  have,  in  a 
room  lately  built  in  Pembroke -ball,  erected  a  sphere  of 
18  feet  diameter,  wherein  above  33  persons  but  sit  con- 
veniently ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  over  the  south  pole  by 
six  steps ;  the  frame  of  the  sphere  cousisti  of  a  number 
of  iron  meridians,  not  complete  semicircles,  the  north- 
ern ends  of  nbieh  are  screwed  to  a  lar^  round  plate  of 
brass,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it  3  through  this 
liole,  from  a  beam  In  the  ceiling,  comes  the  north  pole, 
a  round  iron  rod,  about  three  inches  long,  and  supports 
the  upper  parts  of  the  sphere  to  its  proper  elevation  for 
the  latitude  of  Cambridge  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  sphere, 
so  much  of  it  as  is  invisible  in  England,  is  cut  off;  and 
the  lower  or  southern  ends  of  the  meridians,  or  trunca- 
ted semicircles,  terminate  on,  and  are  screwed  down  to 
a  strong  circle  of  oak,  of  about  13  feet  diameter; 
which,  when  the  sphere  is  put  into  motion,  mns  upon 
large  rollers  of  lignum  vitx,  in  the  manner  that  the 
tops  of  some  windmills  are  made  to  turn  round.  Upon 
the  iron  meridians  is  fixed  a  zodiac  of  tin  painted  blue, 
whereon  the  ecliptic  and  heliocentric  orbits  of  the  pla- 
nets are  drawn,  and  the  constellations  and  stars  traced : 
the  Great  and  Little  Bear  and  Draco  are  already  paint- 
ed in  their  places  round  the  north  pole;  the  rest  of  the 
constellations  ore  proposed  to  fellow ;  the  whole  is 
turned  round  with  a  small  winch,  with,  as  little  labour 
OS  it  takes  to  wind  up  a  jack,  ibough  the  weight  of  the 
iron,  tin,  and  wooden  circle,  is  about  1000  pounds. 
When  it  ia  made  use  of.  a  planeUrium  will  be  placed  in 
the  middle  thereof.  The  whole,  with  the  floor,  is  well 
Buppoited  by  a  frame  of  large  timber."  TTius  for  Dr 
Long,  before  this  curious  piece  of  mechanism  was  per- 
fected. Since  the  above  was  vrritten,  the  s^re  has 
been  completely  finished  ;  all  the  constellations  and  Stan 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  visible  at  Cambridge,  are 
painted  in  their  proper  places  upon  platesof  Iron  joined 
togetliT,  which  form  one  concave  surface.  Dr  Long 
published  a  Commencement  Sermon  1728  ;  and  an  an- 
swer to  Dr  Galley's  pamphlet  on  Creek  Accents }  and 
*  FK17S3,  died  December  16th,  1770,  at  the  age  of'^i.  As  (he 
n-S^i-  '  materials  for  this  article  ore  scanty,  'we  shall  subjoin, 
ixom  the  GeotlemanV  Mogauae*,  a  fe%  traits  of  him, 
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as  delineated  in  1769  by  Mr  Jones.     "  He  ia  now  in     i^n_ 
the  88th  year  of  bis  ag«,  and  for  bis.  years  vegete  and  Loagentii 
active.     He  was  lately  (in  October)  put  in  nomination "       »       ' 
for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.     He  executed  that 
trust  once  before,  I  think  in  the  year  1737  }  a  very  in- 
genioos  person,  and  sometimes  very  facetious.     At  the  • 

public  commencement  in  the  year  1613,  Dr  Greene 
(master  of  Beunet  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ely)  being  then  vice'chancellor,  Mr  Long  was  pitched 
upon  for  the  tripos-performance  ;  it  was  witty,  and  hu- 
morous, and  has  passed  through  divers  editionf.  Some 
that  rememhered  the  delivery  of  it,  told  me,  that  in 
addressing  the  vice-chancellor  (whom  the  university 
wags  usually  styled  Mist  Greew),  the  tripos-orator,  be- 
ing a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  assuming  the  Norfolk  dia- 
lect, instead  of  saying,  Domine  Vict'Ctmcellaric,  did 
very  archly  pronounce  the  words  thus,  Dominm  Fice- 
Cancellari»  ;  which  occasioned  a  general  smile  in  that 
great  auditory.  His  friend  the  late  Mr  Bonfoy  of  Bip- 
ton  told  me  this  little  incident, '  That  he  and  Dr  Long 
walking -together  in  Cambridge  in  a  dusky  evening, 
and  coming  to  a  short  ptat  fixed  in  the  pavement,  which 
Mr  B.  in  the  midst  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  to  be 
a  bo^  standing  in  his  way,  he  said  in  n  bony,  *  Get 
out  of  my  way,  boy.'  '  That  boy.  Sir,  said  the  doc- 
tor very  calmly  and  silly,  m  a  pest-boy,  UfAo  tumt  out 
ofhiawayjiirnobody.'' — I  could  recollect  several  other 
ingenious  repartees  if  there  were  occasion.  One  thing 
is  Rmarkable,  he  never  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  . 
always  of  a  tender  and  delicate  constitution,  ^  yet  look 
great  care  of  it.  His  common  drink  water.  He  al- 
ways dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall.  Oflbte  years 
he  has  left  off  eating  flesh-meats;  in  the  room  thereof, 
puddings,  vegetables,  &c.  sometimes  a  glass  pr  two  of  ..; 

LONGEVITY,  length  of  life. 

From  the  different  longevities  of  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  after  the  Hood,  and  in  these  ages, 
Mr  Derham  draws  an  argument  for  the  interposition  of 
a  divine  Providence. 

Immediately  after  the  creation,  when  the  world  was 
to  be  peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  ordinary 
age  was  900  and  upwards. — immediately  afler  tlie 
flood,  when  there  were  three  persons  to  stock  the  world, 
their  age  was  cnt  shorter,  and  none  of  tboM  patriarsha, 
hut  Shem,  arrived  at  500.  In  the  scctud  century  we 
find  none  that  reached  .340  r  in  the-  third,  none  hot  Te- 
nth that  came  to  200  3rMn ;  the.worid,  at  leoat  a  pftrt 
of  it,  by  that  dme  hctng  so  well  pcopJad,  that  they  had 
built  okies,  and  were  oantaoed  out  into  distant  nati6iis. 
— By  dagrees,  as  the  nnmber  of  people  increased,  their 
hngroity  dwindled,  till,  it  came  down  -  at  length  to  70 
or  80  yean  :  and  there  it  stood,  and  ha»  conl3Dued  to 
stand  ever  since  the.time  of  Motes.  Tliis  is  found  a 
good  medium,  and  by  means  hereof  the  world  is  neither 
overstocked,  nor  kept  too  thin ;  but  life  and  death  kee^ 
a  pretty  equal  pace. 

That  the  common  doration  of  manV  life  has  been  the 
some  in  alt  ages' Bince_ the  above  perwdf  is  plain  Wh 
from  sacred  Ind  profane  bi.lory-  To  pa~  by  othera^ 
111..    )-     J  ..  D.    .nJ  was  accountto  an  oW  man  :   and 
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XoBge^tj.  iBBl&Dces 


ofloDg-ItTedperwnsclfvliOBeigewelwTeaiiy      gill;   who  iueited  Uiem,  actempanied  lif  a  tUrd,  to- i.oagnitf 
:  records.     The  first  and  wcond  ue  extnctod      getW  with  >  number  of  imlul  ohoenwtioM, in  thefa»t'^-y '— 


from  Mr  Whitehueifi  iMquiry  into  the  Origin  and     volunw  af  the  Memoire  of  the  Mutcboster  lAttnxf  So< 
Strata  of  the  Earth,  with  some  ftddidoM  iff  Hx  Fotbor-      cietjr. 


NweioftliePersoDi. 

*£. 

Pl.ce.  of  Abode. 

Ll.lnj  or  DeJ.      ' 

■nomuPnn 

ijj 

abioriblre 

fDlcdNmniberiS.  1635. 
Phil.  Trnns.  N°  44. 

Henry  Jenkiu 

.69 

Yorkebiie 

fDled  December  8.  1670. 
t          Phil.  Tren..  N"  211. 

Robert  HoDtfranerr 

n6 

Ditto 

Died  In 1670. 

rDo.Foller'eWortbi.fc 

lamS.^ 

140 

Hi>WIfi 

120 

Ditto 

P-  47- 
Kdeisfa'i  Hut.  p.  M. 

CoaDtessa{I)e«n>ond 

140 

Irelaod 

Eoleaton 

143 

Ditto 

Died 1691.       (A) 

J.  Sign 

112 

i«8.      (.) 

—  LurvDce 

140 

SooUud 

Idring (c) 

aiuoD  Sock 

141 

Trieoin 

Died    Mny  30.  1764. 

Cd.Tlii>aa<Wiiii]o> 

I^ 

Irelud 

A^ji.lTlSti. 

Fnndi  Cooaia 

I  to 

Yoifablie 

J«i.  — 1768. 

46 

Norm, 

Jon.  24.  .770.      Co) 

Uuguel  Fonter 

I.    t..  .... 

■3« 

Ditto 
Fnnce 

j     Both  lining  1771. 

F«-ci.ftir  * 

121 

Died    Feb.  6.  1769. 

Ju».B»ei 

>34 

Denmdno 

Living 1777.          fE) 

»5« 

KHIingwoitb 

Died     Ang.  15.  1656      (r) 

Jeharice 

125 

Worecflteiehin 

—    Much  1774.         (C) 

JobiMoiiM 

136 

Soitlond 

Feb.  27.  176I!.      C") 

1.  Goldmith 

140 

Fnnce 

Jone_i776.        CO 

Mar,Y>u. 

JdmBdee 

128 

126 

SbroHiir' 

1776.       (I) 

April  5. 177IS.       C"-) 

WilUin  Ellu 

130 

Liverpnl 

Aog.  16. 1780.     C") 

Louiu  Tnuo,  a  Ncgivs 

\u 

TWoiia.S.Amerla 

Living  Oct.  c.  1780.        C) 

Hugint  Pitui 

Ljnehe'e  Ginde  to  Henitb. 

/uet  Tnlor 
■tkhaidtlovd 

<08 

Flntmv,  Seotbnd 

Died    OcL  10. 1780. 

133 

Lynche'B  Gnlde  to  Henlth. 

100 

Stobe-Bnjenie,  Ih. 

Died     Feb.  19.  1781.       C") 

Ann  Ceckboll 

lOJ 

April  5.  1775.        CO 

JwH^rlqr 

ira 

Mlddletrleh,  Cbeehlre 

Mnrcb  17.  1781.  C*) 

wai<>DW>]ki 

V,  flMd  112,  not  mentioned  nlioTe 
>t  the  little  of  EdgeUI. 

,  »fao  m  >  eoldleT 

If  we  look  bvA.  to  «B  early  pariod  of  tiie  Christioii 
era,  we  «lwU  £nd  AtX  Italy  hu  heen^  at  leaat  ^»eut 
that  tiaie,  pecnliarlj  propitious toloiqevlh.  Lord  Ba- 
con obserrea  tiiat  the  year  of  OUT  Lord  76,  inttwieign 
of  Vespasian,  waa  memorahle  ;  i«r  in  that  }rear  was  a 
taKiDff  wbleh  afibfded  the  most  antbeolic  method  of 
kmwiDg  the  MM  of  iDCD.  Froin  it  titere  was  ibwtd 
io  that  part  of  Italy  lying  between  the  Apenmne  rooim- 
taim  'and  the  river  Po,  1 34  persons  who  either  equalled 
or  exceeded  i  oe  years  of  age,  naaely^ 


54pe»».c 

f  100 

57 

tl« 

■»t 

"10 

■3« 

140 

In  Pun. 

120 

I  TO 

LtSttueeU 

ia( 

InPkoentl. 

•3' 

years  each. 


(a)  ToUer'a  Wortbiee,  p.  14a. 

<B)  Phil.  IVaiM.  abri^ed  by  Lowtfaorp,   vol. 

p,  30-  6. 
•(c)  Deihun's  Ffaysico-nooiogy,  p.  173. 
(D)  Ajunl  Refpster. 
(Bj)  (Daily  AdTertiser,  Kor.  18.  1777. 
(r)  W«nri<^shirc. 
(g)  Daily  AdveHiMr,  Ikbucb  1774. 
-(it)  iUpCDiBg  Poet,  Feb.  39. 1776. 


(i)  Daily  Advertiaer,  June  24. 177& 
(k)  Daily  Advertiser,  Aug.  22.  177& 
(l)  See   Inscription   in  tbe   portico  of  All-Saint* 

church. 
(v)  XiODdon  Even.  Post,  Aug.  32.  17S0. 
(k)  Londoo  Chronicle,  OcL  5.  1780. 
(o)  Northamp.  Mercury,  Feb.  19.  1781. 
(r)  WeUknowntopenansofcreflitin  Naitbainpton. 
<a)  Gen.  Evenijig  Post,  March  24. 1781. 
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I  person  of  132  yeurs. 
6        -        no 
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Mr  Carew,  in  hia  Survey  of  Coniwall,  usnres  us, 


age,  be  rememftered  tbe  deceaae  of  four pRraons  in  bi»i,,Bge»tT. 
ova  parish,  the  turn  of  ithoac  jetta,  taken  collectivelj,  ■  y  ".' 
amounted  to  340.  Novr,  although  longevity  evident- 
ly prerailfl  more  in  certain  distitcta  than  in  othera,  yet 
it  is  by  no  nwans  confined  to  any  particular  nation  or 
climate ;  nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  it  in  al- 
most every  qnarter  of  the  globe,  as  apprars  from  the 


that  it  ia  DO  unuiaal  Jhing  nitb  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  preceding  as  well  as  tbe   subsequent  Table ;    which 

county  to  reach  90   years  of  age  and  upwardi,   and  might  have  been  considerably  eularged,  had  it  amiear- 

xven  to  retain  their  ttreDgth  of  body  and  perfect  use  ed  necessary ;   but  we  have  only  added,  in  the  last, 

of  their  senses.     Besides  Brown,  the  Cornish  beggar,  three  recent  instances   that  are  peculiarly  remarii- 

who  lived  to  120,   and  one  Folezen  to   130  years  of  able. 


Names  of  the  Persons. 

Age, 

Places  of  Abode. 

Where  recorded. 

Hippocrates,  Physician 
l>enM>crltus,  Philosopber 

104 

Island  of  Cos 

Lynche  on  Health,  chap.  3. 

109 

Abdera 

Bacon's  History,  1095.' 

Galen,  Physician 
Albuoa,  Marc 

140 

Pergamuo 

Voss.  Inst.  lib.  ili. 

>50 

Ethiopia 

Dumitur  lUduly 

140 

(  Haromszeok,  Transylva- 
lonouil 

Died  Jan.  18.1782.  General 
Gazetteer,  April  18. 

Titus  Fullonius 

150 

FulgDSUS,  lib.  viii. 

Abraham  Paiba 

142 

Cbarlestown.  South  Carol. 

Ceneral  Gazetteer. 

L.  TertuUa 

'37 

Ariminum 

Fulgosus,  lib.  vni. 

Lewis  Comaro 

Venice 

Bacon's  Hist,  of  Life,  p.  134. 

Robert  Blackeney,  Esq. 

114 

Armagh,  Ireland 

General  Gazetteer. 

Margaret  Scott 
W.  GuUtone 

»2J 

Dalkeith,  Scotland 

Inscription  00  her  tomb  there. 

140 

Ireland 

Fuller's  Worthies. 

J.  Bright 

'05 

Ludlow 

Lynche  on  Health. 

William  Postell 

120 

France 

Bacon's  History,  p.  134. 

Jane  Reeves 

103 

Essex 

SlJames'sCbroijunei4.i78l 

W.  PauIet,Manims7 
ofVincbester        J 

106 

Hampshire 

Baker's  Qiron.  p.  502. 

John  -Wilson 

116 

Suffolk 

Gen.  Gaz.  Oct.  29.  178a. 

Patrick  Wian 

t'J 

Plemp.  Fundam.  Med.  {  4.  c.  8. 

M.  Laurence 

140 

Orcades 

Buchanan's  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Evan  Williams 

f  Caermarthenwork- 

General  Gazetteer,  Oct.  12th 

'45 

1      house,  stiU  aUve 

1782. 

John  Jacobs  (r) 

121 

Mount  Jura 

All  the  public  prints,  Jan.  1790 
f  Died  Feb.  19.1792.    Edin 
I     Even.  Cour.  Mir.  8.  1793. 

Matthew  Tail  (s) 

"3 

Auchtnleck.  Ayrshire 

Donald  Macleod  (t) 

104 

(  Isle  of  Sky.   Alive  Jan. 
I      1793- 

All  the  public  prinU  at  the  end 
of  1790;  and  Memoirs,  &c. 

Vol.  XU.  Part  I. 


(fi)  This  man,  in  1 789,  at  the  age  of  1 20,  quitted  bis  native  hills,  and  from  tbe  summit  of  Mount  Jura  un- 
dertook a  jonroey  to  Versailles,  to  behold  and  return  thanks  to  the  national  assembly  for  the  vote  which  bad 
freed  him  and  bis  poor  count^mcn  from  the  feudal  yoke.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  be  was  a  servant  in 
tbe  family  of  tbe  prince  de<  BeauFreniont.  Hla  memory  continued  good  to  the  last  dav  of  his  life }  and  the 
principal  inconveniences  which  he  felt  from  bis  great  age  were,  that  bis  sight  was  weakened,  and  the  natural 
heat  of  his  body  was  so  diminished,  that  be  shivered  with  cold  in  the  middle  of  the  dog-days  if  be  was  not  sit- 
ting hy  a  good  fire.  This  old  mao  was  received  in  the  body  of  tbe  honse  by  the  national  assembly)  indulged 
wiUi  a  chair,  and  directed  to  keep  on  bis  bat  lest  he  should  catch  cold  if  he  was  to  sit  uncovered.  A  collection 
was  made  for  him  by  tbe  members,  which  exceeded  500!.  sterling ;  but  he  lived  not  to  return  to  Alount  Jura. 
He  was  buried  on  Saturday  the  31st  of  January  '79<^i  ^'^  S^^^*  funeral  pomp,  in  tbe  parish'churcb  of  St 
Eustace  at  Paris. 

(s)  He  served  as  a  private  at  tbe  taking  of  Gibraltar  in  1704. 

(t)  Memoirt  oftltt  Life  and  gallant  Exploits  f^the.  Old  Highlander,  Serjeant  Donald  Macleod,  Sic.  publisbtd 
1791,  in  tbe  t03d  year  of  bis  age. — This  old  gentleman,  fur  it  appears  that  he  really  is  a  sentleman  both 
br  biitb  and  by  benaviour,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  parish  of  Bracedill,  In  the  isle  of 
Sky,  and  county  of  Invemesa,  North  Britain.  He  is  a  cadet  of  tbe  family  of  Ulinisb  in  Sky ;  and  descended, 
through  his  mother,  from  Macdonald  of  Slate,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Macdonald.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  life  cmncided  with  the  famine  of  seven  years  in  Scotland ',   wliicti  was  to  great.as  to  suggest,  1 
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SjMgtriij.  A  cerfain  author  awntions  «  liat  collected  hy  him- 
1—  ^  --aelfof  107  penoDS,  who  all  iiti  at  the  age  of  120  and 
Vfmuie.  Two  of  them  attaineil  the  age  of  150,  three 
of  152,  one  of  154,  one  of  169,  aod  another  of  175.  In 
1763  there  'Were  fennd  in  Sweden  088  Eemaiee  abore 
90  years  of  age.  We  bare  seen  a  list  of  104  penwns, 
none  of  whom  died  under  1 20  yean  of  age,  and  one  ef 
them,  it  is  wid,  lived  to  the  prodigious  age  of  180. 
Forty-one  of  tlieio  belonged  to  £nglaad,'i6  to  Scotland, 
and  24  to  Ireland. 

The  antediluTiaas  are  pmposely  omitted,  as  bearing 
too  little  reference  to  the  present  race  of  mortah,  to  af- 
ford any  satisfactory  conclusions  y  and  as  tliey  have  been 
already  taken  notice  of  in  a  separate  article  ;  see  Ak- 
TEDILUVIANS).  As  the  improbable  stories  of  some 
pereons  who  have  almost  rivalled  thern  in  modem 
timed,  border  too  much  upon  the  marvellous  to  find 
a  place  in  these  tables,  the  present  examples  are  a- 
bundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  that  longevity  does  not 
depend,  so  much  as  has  been  supposed,  on  any  par- 
ticular climate,  situation,  or  occupation  in  lire  :  for 
we  see,  that  it  often  prevails  in  places  where  all 
these  are  extremely  dissimilar  j  and  it  would,  moreover, 
,  he  very  difficult,  in  the  histories  of  the  several  persona 

above  mentioned,  to  £nd  any  circumstance  common  to 
them  all,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  being  born  of  heal- 
thy parents,  and  of  being  inured  to  daily  labour,  tem- 
perance, and  simplicity  of  diet.  Among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  mankind,  therefore,  rather  than  among  the 
MUB  of  ease  and  loxury,  shall  we  find  the  moat  numer- 
ous instances  of  longevity  j  even  frequently,  when  o- 
ther  external  circumstances  seem  extremely  unfavour- 
able >  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  sextan  at  Peterbo- 
rough, who,  notwithstanding  his  unpromising  occupa- 
tion among  dead  bodies,  lived  long  enough  to  bury  two 
crowned  heads,  and  to  survive  tvro  complete  genera- 
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tioni.  The  livelihood  vf  Henry  JenkiDs  aid  lAi  jjoBgt^tj. 
Parre  is  said  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  coarsest '  y  ~* 
iare,  as  they  depended  on  precarious  alms.  To  wbich 
may  be  added  the  remarkable  instance  of  Agnes  Mil- 
bourne,  who,  after  bringing  forth  a  numerous  off- 
spring, and  being  obliged,  through  extreme  indigence, 
to  pass  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  6t  Luke's  work- 
house, yet  reaciMd  her  io6th  year  in  that  aerdid  and 
unfriendly  sitoatioa.  The  plain  diet  and  invigorating' 
employments  of  a  conntry  life  are  acknowledged  on 
all  bands  to  be  highly  oonaocive  to  health  and  longevi- 
ty, while  the  luiwies  and  reBneroents  of  large  oitiea  are 
allowed  to  be  equally  destructive  to  the  human  species  } 
and  this  conaideratioo  alone,  perhaps,  more  than  coun- 
terbalances all  the  boasted  privileges  of  superior  ele- 
gance and  civilization  resulting  from  a  city  life. 

From  country  villages,  and  uot  from  crowded  ci- 
ties, have  the  preceding  instances  of  longevity  been 
chiefly  supplied.  Accordingly  it  appears  from  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  daring  a  period  of  30  year«, 
viz.  from  the  year  1728  to  1758,  the  gum  of  the 
deaths  amounted  to  750,321,  and  that  in  all  this 
prodigious  number,  only  242  persons  '  survived  the 
1 00th  year  of  .their  age!  lliis  overgrown  metropo- 
lis is  computed  bv  Dr  Price  to  contain  a  ninth 
part  of  the  inliabitants  of  England,  and  to  con- 
sume annually  7000  persons,  nlio  remove  into  it 
from  the  country  every  year,  without  increasing  it. 
He  rooreovcT  observes,  that  the  numlicr  of  inhabitants 
in  England  and  Wales  has  diminishtd  about  one-fourth 
part  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  so  rapidly  of  late,  that 
in  1 1  years,  near  200,000  of  our  common  people  have 
been  last.  If  the  calculation  be  just,  however  alarming 
it  may  appear  in  a  national  view,  there  is  this  conso- 
lation, when  considered  in  a  philosophical  light,  that 
without   partial    evil,    there  can  be   no  general   good ; 


to  the  patriotic  Mr  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  the  people  selling  themselves  as  slaves  for  immediate  subsistence.  He 
was  bred  in  the  midst  of  want  and  hardships,  cold,  hunger,  and  for  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  with  n 
mason  and  atoDe-cutter  in  Inverness,  in  incessant  fatigue.  He  inlisted,  when  a  boy,  in  the  Scottish  service, 
in  the  town  of  Perth  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William.  The  regiment  into  which  he  inlisted 
was  the  Scf^s  Royals,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Orkney,  lliat  old  military  corps,  at  that  time,  used  bows  and 
arrows  as  well  as  swords,  and  wore  steel  caps.  He  nerved  in  C-crmany  and  Flanders  under  the  Aakc  of  Marlborou^  j 
.  under  the  duke  of  Argyle,  in  the  rebellion  1715;  in  the  Highland  Watch,  or  companies  raised  for  enforcing 
the  laws  in  the  Highlands  }  in  the  same  companies  when,  under  the  name  of  the  42d  -regiment,  ihey  were 
sent  abroad  to  Flanders,  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  in  the  same  regiment  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  1757,  in  America.  From  tlie  42d  he  was  draughted  to  net  as 
a  drill  Serjeant  in  tie  78th  regiment,  in  which  he  served  at  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec :  After  . 
this  he  became  an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  But  euch  was  the  spirit  of  this  brave  and  hardy  ve- 
teran, that  he  served  in  J761  as  a  volunteer  in  Germany  under  the  marquis  of  Granhy;  and  oflcred  hia 
services  in  the  American  war  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  who,  though  he  declined  to  employ  the  old  msn  in  the 
&tigues  and  dangers  of  war,  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  alloned  him  a  liberal  ucckly  pension  out  of  bis 
own  pocket,  and  sent  him  home  in  a  ship  charged  with  despatclies  to  go^c^^ment. — The  serjcant,  "  as  his 
memory,  according  to  the  observation  of  hia  biographer,  is  impaired,  does  not  pretend  to  make  an  exact  enume- 
ration of  all  his  offspring  :  but  Le  knows  of  16  sons  now  living,  14  of  whom  are  in  the  army  and  navy,  besides 
daughters.;  the  eldest  of  whom  by  his  present  wife  is  a  mantoamaker  at  Newcastle. — His  eldest  son  is  now  83 
years  old,  and  the  youngest  only  nine.     Nor,  in  all  probability,  would  this  lad  close  the  rear  of  his  immediate 

'ned  to  the  49th  year  of  her  age." — In  his  prime,  he 

.     .._   __    ..  !ned  through  age  to  live  feet  five  inches.     He  has  an 

interesting  physiognomy,  expressive  of  sincerity,  sensibility,  and  manly  courage.     His  bio;n'apher  very  properly  ' 
■..hinitD  ;t  (.,  .k-  — .:J — .: r  .l.  t)-i l:.  o_-:„...   _l..l._  .t :  Jt.   _..  j^  ^  thing  worthy  of  there- 


progeny,  if  his  present  wifie,  the  boy's  mother,  had  ni 

did  not  exceed  five  feet  and  seven  inches.     He  is  n 

interestmg  physiognomv,  expressive  of  sincerity,  sensibility,  and  manly  co 

submits  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Polygraphic  Society,  whether  they 

selves  and  their  Ingenious  act,  if  they  should  molciply  likenesses  of  this  liv 

an  easy  rate  throughout  Britain  and  Ejirope.     They  would  thus  gratify  a  v 

coofioed  to  the  present  age. 


ght  not 


general  curiosity ;  a  curiosity  not 
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I.i)a^T<C7-  i)n4  thti  Trhat  a  n»tioa  loeea  in  the  Male  of  population 
^■""V""*  At  one  period)  »l  gains  «t  anotlier  {  and  thus,  probably, 
the  average  Dumber  of  ioliabitanU  oa  tbe  KUiface  of  tlie 
globe  coDtiDues  at  all  limes  nearly  tli«  saoie.  By  this 
iDodiuin,  tbe  world  is  neither  oversUxked  nilb  inbabi- 
tanta  nor  kept  too  thin,  but  lire  and  death  keep  a 
tolerably  equal  pace.  The  inbabitanta  of  thii  island, 
comparatiTrly  speaking,  are  but  as  the  dost  io  the  ba- 
tauce  i  yet  instead  of  being  diminiibed,  we  are  assured 
by  other  writers,  tliat  wichia  Uwse  30  years  they  aro 
greatly  increased. 

The  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  of  protractiiw 
the  short  span  of  life,  it  so  iutimately  interwoven  with 
our  constitution,  that  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  principle  of  our  nature,  and,  in  spite  even  of  pain 
and  misery,  seldom  quila  m  to  the  last  moments  of  our 
existenoe.  It  seems,  therefare,  to  be  no  less  out 
duty  than  oui  interest,  to  examine  minutely  into  the 
various  means  that  have  been  considered  as  conducive 
to  hvalth  and  long  life ;  and,  if  possible,  to  distinguish 
such  circumstances  as  are  essential  Ui  tbat  gi«at  end 
from  those  which  are  merely  accidental.  But  here  it 
is  much  lo  be  regretted,  that  an  accurate  history  of 
the  lives  of  all  the  remarkable  persons  in  the  above 
table,  u  far  aa  relates  to  the  diet,  regimen,  and  the 
use  of  the  Don-naturata,  has  not  been  faithfully  handed 
down  to  us ;  vitfaout  which  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  necessary  infurvneei.  Is  it  not  then  a  matter  nf 
a.ftonid)ment,  that  historians  and  pliilosopbers  have  hi- 
therto paid  so  little  attention  to  longevity  i  If  the  pre- 
■ent  imperfect  list  ahould  excite  others,  of  more  leisure 
and  belter  abililiuf,  to  undertake  a  full  investigation 
of  no  interesting  a  subject,  the  inquiry  might  prova  not 
only  curious  but  highly  useful  to  mankind.  In  or- 
der to  furnish  materials  for  a  future  history  of  Ignge- 
vity,  the  bills  of  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom 
ought  first  to  be  rBvi<«d,  and  put  on  a  better  footing, 
agreeable  to  [lie  scheme  of  which  Manchester  and  Cbes. 
ter  have  already  given  a  speoimon  highly  worthy  of  onr 
imiutioD.  The  plan,  haiTcvar,  might  be  fartlier  im- 
proved with  very  little  trouble,  by  adding  a  parlicular 
.Recount. of  the  diet  and  regimen  of  every  person  who 
dies  at  80  years  of  age  or  upwards  ■,  and  mentiuning 
M'betber  bia  parents  were  healthy,  long-lived  people, 
Sn.0,  An  accurate  register,  tliua  established  through- 
out  tho  firitisli  dominions,  would  1>e  productive  of 
inanj'  important  advantages  to  society,  not  only  in  a 
medi:'^!  and  philosophical,  bat  fiaa  in  a  poUtioal  and 
moral  view. 

All  the  oiFcunutanoes  which  are  most  esaenttatly  no- 
ceuary  to  life,  may  be  comprised  under  the  six  follow, 
ing  heads  I  I.  Air  and  climate  )  i.  Meat  and  drink ) 
3.  iVtotioq  and  rest  \  4-  The  secretions  and  exorolions ) 
5.  Sleep  and  watching  )  6.  AfTections  of  the  miod. 

Those,  tbougb  aU  perfectly  natural  to  the  conatitUi 
tion,  have  by  writers  been  styled  the  non-naturals,  by 
a  tbvnge  perversion  of  language  i  and  l.ave  been  all 
copiously  handled  under  that  improper  term.  How< 
ever,  it  nay  not  be  amiss  tn  ofler  H  few  short  observa< 
tiona  00  eacbi  w  they  are  so  immediately  oonnvctfd 
with  the  present  subject. 

I,  Air,  &c.  It  haa  long  been  known  that  Avsh  air  la 
men  imracdifttoly  necessary  to  life  than  food  j  for  a  man 
nay  lira  two  op^hrofi  days  without  tha  latter,  but  not 
nwny  miiHitfl  vttimA  ttw  ft)nwr<     Tlw  vivifying 
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principle  conlaioed  in  the  atmosphere,  so  essential  lo  ijongrviiy. 
the  support  of  flame,  as  well  as  aninial  life,  concern-'  '  '»■  ' 
ing  which  authors  have  proposed  so  many  conjectures, 
appears  now  to  be  nothing  else  but  that  pure  dephlo- 
gialicated  fluid  lately  discovered  by  that  ingenious  pbi- 
loscipher  Dr  PriEStley,  The  common  atmosphere  may 
ivell  be  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  healthy  is  propor- 
tion as  it  abounds  with  this  animating  principle.  As 
tins  exhales  in  copious  streams  from  the  green  leaves 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  even  from  tlioce  of  the  most 
poisonous  kifida,  may  we  not,  in  some  measure  account 
wby  instances  of  longevity  are  so  much  more  frequent 
in  the  country  than  in  large  cities ;  wher^the  air,  in- 
stead of  partaking  so  largely  of  this  salutary  impregna- 
tion, is  daily  cootanunated  with  Doxious  anmial  effluvia 
and  phlogiston  ? 

With  respect  to  climate,  various  observations  con- 
spire lo  prove,  that  those  regions  wbicb  lie  within  the  1 
temperate  zones  are  best  calculated  to  promote  long 
life.  Hence,  perhaps,  may  be  explained,  why  Italy 
has  produced  so  many  long  livers,  and  why  islands  in 
general  are  more  salutary  than  continents ;  of  which 
Bermudas  and  some  others  aBord  examples.  And  it 
is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  our.  own  island  ap- 
pears trom  the  above  table  (notwithstanding  the  sud- 
den vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  liahlr)  to  contain  far 
more  instances  of  longevity  than  couM  w«ll  be  iroagiiv^ 
cd.  The  Ingenious  nlr  Whitehurst  assures  us,  n^m 
certain  facts,  that  Englishmen  are  ia  general  longer 
lived  than  North  Americans ;  and  that  a  British  con- 
atitution  will  last  longer,  even  in  that  cilmatc,  than  » 
native  one.  But  it  must  be  allowed  in  general,  that 
the  human  constitution  is  adapted  to  tho  peculiar  state 
and  temperature  of  each  respective  climate,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  can  be  prooounced  too  hot 
or  too  cold  for  its  inhabitants.  Yet,  in  order  to  prth 
mole  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  most  rcmolv 
regions,  the  Author  of  nature  has  wisely  enaliied  the 
inhabitants  to  endure  great  and  surprising  cbauges  of 
temperature  with  inipunity, 

3.  F<Jod»  and  drink.  Thonglt  foods  and  drink  of 
the  most  simple  kinds  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  cal- 
culated for  supporting  the  body  in  health,  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  variety  may  be  safely  indulgetl 
occasionally,  provided  men  would  restrain  their  appe- 
tites within  the  bounds  of  temperance  i  for  bounti- 
ful Nature  t^nnot  be  supposed  to  Lave  poured  forth 
such  a  rich  profusion  of  provisions,  merely  to  tantalize 
the  human  species,  without  attributing  to  her  the  part 
of  a  Piiel  stepdame,  instead  of  that  of  the  kind  ami 
Indulgent  parent.  Besides,  we  find,  that  fay  the  won- 
derful powers  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  variety  of  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  substances,  of  very  discordant  prin- 
ciples, arc  happily  assimilated  into  one  bland  bomog*. 
neoua  chyle  ;  therefore  it  seems  natural  to  distrust  those 
cynical  writers,  who  would  rigidly  confine  mankind  ta 
one  simple  dish,  and  their  drink  to  the  mere  water  of 
the  brook.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  pointed  out  that  iuild 
insipid  fluid  as  the  univenal  diluent,  and  therefore  most 
admirably  adapted  for  our  daily  beverage.  But  expe- 
rience baa  equally  proved,  that  vinous  and  spirituous 
liquors,  on  certain  occasions,  arc  no  less  salutary  and 
bcoefioia],  whether  it  be  (o  support  strength  against 
aicXness  or  bodily  fatigue,  or  to  exhilarate  tho  niod 
under  the  prewun  of  heavy  misfortunes.  But,  alaa! 
E  0  a  ^^     wiMrt  , 
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Jjioft^tj.  wliat  Nature  meuit  for  innocent  tai  oseful  cordials,  to 
'  y  ■■'  be  used  only  occasionally,  custom  and  caprice  have  by 
degrees  rendered  liabituai  to  the  hnman  frame,  and  liable 
'  to  the  most  enormous  and  destructive  abases.  Hence 
it  maj  be  justly  doubted,  whether  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance httve  not  depopulated  the  TTurid  more  than  even 
the  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine.  True,  thcrefure,  is 
the  old  maxim,  "  Modus  atendi  ex  itneim  facil  medi- 
ccmentimt,  ex  medieamenlo  venrnum.  Bee  I)lETETICS, 
Supplement. 

3.  and  4.  Motion  and  rest,  sleep  and  watching.  It 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  alternate  motion  and  rest, 
and  sleep  and  watdiing,  tirt  necessary  conditions  to 
health  and  longevity;  and  that  they  ongbt  tn  be  adapt- 
ed to  age,  temperament,  constitution,  temperature  of 
the  climate,  &c. ;  but  the  errors  which  mankind  daily 
commit  in  these  respects  became  a  fmitftri  source  of 
diseases.  While  some  are  bloated  and  relaxed  with 
ease  and  iodoteuce,  others  are  emaciated,  and  become 
rigid  through  hard  labour,  watching,  and  fatigue. 

5.  Sxreliont  and  excretions.  Where  the  animal 
functions  are  duly  performed,  the  secretions  go  on  re- 
gularly; and  the  different  evacuations  so  exactly  cor- 
respond to  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in,  in  a  given 
tune,  that  the  body  is  found  to  return  daily  to  nearly 
the  same  weight.  If  any  particular  evacuation  happen 
to  be  prctematurally  diminished,  Rome  other  evacua- 
tion is  proportionally  augmented,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  commonly  preserved ;  but  continued  irregularities, 
in  these  importaut  functions,  cannot  but  terminate  in 
dlHcafie. 

6.  Affectiana  r^  the  mind.  The  due  regulation  of 
the  pas«ionH,  perhap",  contributes  more  to  health  and 

^  longevity  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  non-naturals. 

The  animaliui;  passions,  such  as  joy,  hope,  love.  Sic. 
when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  gently  excite  the  ner- 
vous iufluence,  promote  an  equable  circulation,  and  arc 
highly  conducive  to  health  ;  while  the  deprefistn)T  aficc- 
ttons,  such  as  fear,  grief,  and  despair,  produce  ibe  con- 
tiaiy  effect,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  formi- 
dable diseases. 

From  the  light  whitJi  history  aflords  us,  as  well  as 
from  some  instances  in  the  above  table,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  longevity  is  in  a  great  measure 
hereditary  ;  and  that  healthy  long-lived  parents  would 
commonly  transmit  the  same  to  their  children,  were  it 
not  for  the  frequent  errors  in  the  non-naturals,  which 
so  evidently  tL'nd  to  the  abbreviation  of  human  life. 

\yhere  is  it,  but  From  these  causes,  and  the  unnalu- 
ral  modes  of  living,  that,  of  all  the  children  which  are 
bom  in  the  capital  cities  of  Kurope,  nearly  one  half 
die  in  early  infancy?  To  what  el:w  can  we  attribute 
this  extraordinary  mortality  ?  Such  an  amazing  pro- 
portion of  premature  deaths  is  a  circumstance  unheard 
of  among  sarage  nations,  or  among  the  young  of  other 
animals  !  in  the  earliest  ages,  we  are  informed,  that 
human  life  was  protracted  to  a  very  extraordinary 
length  ;  jet  how  few  persons,  in  these  latter  times, 
arrive  at  that  period  which  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
eifrned  !  Man  is  by  nature  a  field  animal,  and  seems  de- 
stined to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  to  spend  a  targe  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  to  inure  his  body  to 
robust  exercises  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
and  to  make  a  plain  homely  repast  only  when  hunger 
dictates.      But  art  has  studiously  defeated  the  kind 


intenltoni  of  nature ;  and  by  enslaving  him  to  all  the  J.eQe«ii; 
blandishments  of  sense,  has  left  him,  alas  [  an  easy  vie-         i| 
tim  to   folly  and  caprice.     To  enumerate   the  varioua      rf^^ 
abuses  which  take  place  from  the  earliest  in&ncy,  and  , 

which  are  continued  through  the  succeeding  stagca  of 
modish  life,  would  carry  ns  liir  beyond  our  present  in- 
tention. Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  tliey  prevail  more 
parUcularly  among  people  who  are  the  most  highly 
polished  and  refined,  lo  compare  their  artificial  miode 
of  life  with  that  of  nature,  or  even  of  the  long-livera 
in  the  list,  would  probably  afford  a  verr  striking  con- 
trast ;  and  at  the  same  time  tujqily  an  additional  reason 
why,  in  the  very  large  cities,  instances  of  longevity  are 
80  very  rare. 

LONGFORD,  a  conntv  of  Ireland,  in  the  prvvincc 
of  Leinster,  boanded  by  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and 
Cavan  on  the  north,  Meath  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
Roscommon  on  the  west.  It  coniains  143,700  Irish 
plantation  acres,  24  parishes,  and  above  50,000  inha-  ~ 

bttants  ;  and  retnmt  two  membcta  to  the  tmpeiial  par- 
liamenL  Itissmall,  and  much  encumbered  with  bog,  in- 
tennisedwitb  a  tolerable  good  soil;  and  is  about  35  miles 
loDff,  and  34  broad.     See  Longford,  Supplemkkt. 

LoNCTOKD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river 
Cromlin,  in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of 
Leinster,  64  miles  from  Dublin  ;  which  river  falls  a 
few  miles  below  this  place  into  the  Shannon.  It  is  % 
borongh,  post,  market,  and  fair  town  ;  and  formerly 
returned  two  members  to  parliamenL  Patron  Lord 
Longford.  It  gave  title  of  carl  to  the  family  of  Auii> 
gier }  of  viscoi/nt,  to  the  family  of  Klicklelhwaite  ;  and 
now  rives  that  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Packenbam- 
Within  a  mile  and  a  half  ef  the  town  is  a  charter- school 
for  above  40  children.  This  place  has  a  barrack  for  * 
troop  of  horse.  It  is  large  and  well  built ;  and  in  a 
very  early  age  an  abbey  was  founded  here,  of  which 
St  Idus,  one  of  St  Patrick's  disciples,  waa  abbot.  In 
the  year  1400,  a  fine  monastery  was  foonded  to  the 
honour  of  the  virgin  Mary,  for  Dominican  friare,  by 
O'Ferral  prince  of  Annaly.  This  monastery  being  d^ 
Btroyed  by  fire.  Pope  Martin  V.  by  a  bull  m  the  year 
1429,  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who  should  contri- 
bute to  the  rebuilding  of  it.  In  1433,  Pope  Eugene 
IV.  granted  a  bull  to  the  same  purpose;  and  in  1438 
he  granted  another  to  the  like  effect.  The  church  of 
this  friary,  now  the  parish  church,  is  in  the  dioeese  of 
Ardagh.     The  fairs  are  four  in  the  year. 

LONG-ISLAND,  an  island  of  North  America,  be- 
longing to  the  state  of  New  York,  which  is  separated 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends 
from  the  city  of  New  York  east  140  miles,  terminat- 
ing with  Montauk  point ;  and  is  not  more  than  ten 
miiea  in  breadth  on  a  medium.  It  is  divided  int» 
three  counties.  King's,  Queen's,  and  Suffolk.  The 
south  side  of  the  island  is  flat  land,  of  a  light,  sandy 
soil,  bordered  on  the  sea-coast  with  large  tracts  of  salt 
meadow,  extending  from  the  west  point  of  the  island 
to  Southampton.  His  soil,  however,  is  well  calcn- 
lated  for  raising  firain,  especially  Indian  com.  The 
north  side  of  the  island  is  hilly,  and  of  a  strong  soil, 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruit.  A 
ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  to  South-hold. 
liarge  herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Uampatead  plain  and 
on  the  salt  marshes  upon  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Hamp6tcnd  plain  in  Queen's  county  is  a  curiosity.     It 
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I,aiig.     u  id  miles  in  lengtli,  east  and  went,  and  ^or  8  milei 
lilMod     nlile.     Tlie  eoil  la  black  and  to  Rppearancr:  rich,  and 
II        vet  it  was  never  known  to  bave  aov  natural  groutb, 
toneing-.  (,y(  ^  (.j„j  ^f  ^iij  g,„g  ,„j  a  fg„  Bhrubs.     It  is  fre- 
quented by  vast  numben  bt  plover.     Hye  grows  toler- 
slilf  well  on  Bonw  parts  of  the  plain.     The  nwst  of 
it  ties  common  for  cattle,  hones,  and  sheep.     As  there 
is  nothtnf;  to  impede  the   prospect  in  ibe  whole  length 
of  this  plain,  it  has  a  curioas   bnt  tiresome  effect  upon 
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,  not  unlike  that  of  the  < 


The    island 


contained  48,752  inhabitant) 

LONGIMETRY,  the  art  of  measuring  lengths, 
both  acces^iible  and  inaccessible.  See  GEOMETRY  and 
Trigonomktrt. 

LONGING,  a  preternatural  appetite  in  pregnant 
women,  and  in  some  sick  persons  when  about  to  recover. 
It  is  called /ni^o,  from  the  bird  of  that  name,  which  is 
said  to  be  subject  to  the  same  disorder.  The  disorder 
consists  of  both  a  desire  of  unusual  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  ia  being  soon  tired  of  one  and  wanting 
another.  It  is  called  malacia,  from  (uiXiuuti  "  weak- 
ness.'* In  pregnant  women  it  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
bleeding,  and  in  about' the  fourth  month  of  their  preg- 
nancy it  leaves  them.  Chlorotic  girls,  and  men  who 
labour  under  suppressed  hemorrhoids,  are  very  subject 
to  this  complaint,  and  are  relieved  by  promoting  the 
respective  evacuations.  In  general,  wbetber  this  dis- 
nrder  is  observed  in  pregnant  women,  in  persons  re- 
covering from  an  acute  fever,  or  tbosc  who  labour  un- 
der obsmctions  of  the  natural  evscuations,  this  craving 
of  the  appetite  should  be  indulged. 

LONGINICO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  Morea,  anciently  called  Olympia,  famous  for  being 
the  place  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated, 
and  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  about  a  mile 
distant.  It  is  now  hut  a  small  place,  situated  on  the 
river  Alphens,  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  50  south 
of  Lepanto.     £.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  LaL  37.  30. 

LONGINUS,  DioHTSitis,  a  celebrated  Greek  cri- 
tic of  the  third  century,  was  probably  an  Athenian. 
His  father's  name  is  unknown,  but  by  his  mother  he 
was  allied  to  the  celebrated  Plutareh.  Hia  yonth  was 
spent  in  travelling  with  his  parents,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  improve 
his  mind.  After  his  travels,  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Athens,  and  with  the  greatest  assiduity  applied  to  study. 
Here  he  published  bis  Treatise  on  ihe  Sublime  ;  which 
raised  his  reputation  to  such  a  height,  and  gave  the 
Athenians  such  an  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  taste, 
that  they  made  bim  sovereign  judge  of  all  authors,  and 
every  thing  was  received  and  rejected  hj  the  pnblic 
according  to  his  decisions.  He  seems  to  have  staid  at 
Athens  a  long  timej  here  he  taught  the  academic  phi- 
'  losophy,  and  among  others  had  the  famous  For^yry 
for  his  pupil.  Bnt  it  was  at  length  his  fortune  to  be 
drawn  from  Athens,  and  to  mix  in  more  nctive  scenes ; 
to  train  up  young  princes  to  virtue  and  glory ;  to  guide 
the  busy  passions  of  the  great  to  noble  objects ;  (o 
struggle  for,  and  at  last  to  die  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Zenobia,  queen  of  the  East,  prevailed  on  him  to  un- 
dertake the  education  of  her  sons  ;  and  he  soon  gained 
an  uncommon  share  in  her  esteem :  she  spent  the  vacant 
bout's  of  her  life  in  his  conversation,  and  modelled  her 
sentiments  and  conduct  by  his  instructions,  "Hiat  prin- 
cess was  at  irar  with  Aurelian  ;  and  being  defeated  by 


him  near  Autioch,  was  compelled  to  ^ut  bcrtelf  up  in  jjin^tu 
I'almyra,   her  capital   city.     Tlie  emperor  wi'ote  her  a         ]| 
letter,  in  which  he  ordered  her  to  surrender  ;   to  which  I^ppiude. 
she  returned  an  answer,  drawn  op  by  Longinus,  which^**"*""' 
filled  him  with  resentment.     The  emperor  laid  siege  to  ' 

the  city ;  and  the  Psimyrtans  were  st  length  obliged 
to  open  their  gates  and  receive  the  conqueror.  The 
queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  fly  into   Persia  ; 


ihappily  overtaken  and  made  prisoners  when 
iney  were  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Euphrates.  Hie 
queen,  intimidated,  weakly  laid  the  blame  of  vindicat- 
ing the  liberty  of  her  country  on  its  true  author  ;  and 
the  brare  Longinus,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  conqueror, 
was  carried  away  to  immediate  execution.  The  writ- 
ings of  Longinna  were  numerous,  some  on  philosophic 
cal,  but  the  greater  part  00  critical  subjects.  Dr 
Fearee  has  coUected  the  titles  of  2^  treatises,  none  of 
which,  excepting  that  00  the  Sublime,  have  escaped 
the  depredations  of  time  and  barbarians.  On  this  im- 
perfect piece  the  great  fame  of  Longinus  is  raised, 
who,  as  Pope  expresses  it — "  is  himself  the  great  su- 
blime he  draws."  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  by  Tollius,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1694,  cum  notit 
variorvm.     It  has  been   translated  into  English  by  Mr 

LONGTSSIMI'S  Dohsi.  See  Akatomt,  Table 
of  t fie  Muxlet, 

LONGITUDE,  in  Gngrajiky  and  Navigation,  is 
the  distance  of  any  place  from  another  eastward  or  west- 
ward, counted  in  degrees  upon  the  equator  :  but  when 
the  distance  is  reckoned  by  leagpes  or  miles  and  not  in 
degrees,  or  in  degrees  on  the  meridian,  and  not  of  the 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  which  case  it  includes  both  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  it  is  called  dfporture. 

To  find  the  lon^tude  at  sen,  is  a  problem  to  which 
the  attention  of  navigalbra  and  mathematicians  has 
been  drawn  ever  since  navigation  began  to  be  imprav- 
ed.— The  importance  of  this  problem  soon  became  so 
well  known,  that,  in  1598,  Philip  IIL  of  S'pain  of- 
fered a  reward  of  1000  crowns  for  the  solution  ;  and 
his  example  was  soon  followed  by  die  States  General, 
who  ofiered  10,000  florins.  In  1714  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  British  parliament,  empowering  certain  com- 
missioners to  make  out  a  bill  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
2000I.  for  defraying  the  necessary  espences  of  expe-- 
rimcnts  for  ascertaining  this  point;  and  likewise  grant- 
ing a  reward  to  the  person  who  made  any  progress  in 
the  solution,  proportionable  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  the  solution  was  performed  :  I0,0do1.  was 
granted  if  the  longitude  should  be  determined  to  mte- 
degree  of  a  great  circlot  or  60  geographical  miles  ; 
15,0001.  if  to  two-thirds  of  that  distance  ;  and  2o,ocol.. 
if  (o  half  the  distance. 

In  consequence  of  these  proffered  rewards,  ihnnmer- 
able  attempts  were  made  to  discover  this  important  se- 
cret. The  first  was  that  of  John  Morin  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  Paris,  who  proposed  it  to  Cardinal  Bicfae- 
lieu  :  and  though  it  was  judged  insufficient  on  account 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables,  a  pensinn  of 
2000  livres  per  annum  was  procured  fer  him  in  1645 
by  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Gemma  Frisius  had  indeed,  in 
15JO,  projected  a  method  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
means  of  watches,  which  at  that  time  were  newly  in- 
vented :  but  the  structnre  of  these  machines  was  then 
by  far  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  any  attempt }  nor  even 
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].An^'iiide. in. J 63 1,  when  Mctlus  made  hd  attempt  to  this  purpose, 
'— V~^  were  they  ftdvaoccd  in  any  can9i<lerab]e  degree.  Ahout 
([ie  year  1664,  Dr  Hooke  and  Mr  Huygcns  made  a 
very  great  improvement  in  watchroating,  liy  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pendulum  spring,  Dr  iiookc  having 
quarrelled  with  the  ministry,  no  expcimcnt  it»9  made 
ivith  any  of  liis  midlines  ;  but  many  ivero  made  with 
those  of  Mr  Huyffens.  Ooe  expeiiment  particularly, 
made  by  Major  HolmcE,  in  a  voyage  from  the  eotist  oF 
Guinea  in  1665,  answered  so  well,  that  Mr  Iluyjtena 
wail  encoDTBgcd  to  improve  the  structure  of  hit  walclics  : 
but  it  was  found  that  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold 
produced  such  aherations  in  tiie  [ate  of  going  of  the 
natch,'  that  unkss  thia  could  be  ivmedicd,  the  watchv^ 
could  be  of  little  use  in  determining  the  longitude. 

In  1714' Henry  Sjliy,  an  Ungliahman,  printed  ft 
Email  tract  at  Vienna  upon  the  iubject  of  watchmaking. 
Having  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  time-keepers  for  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude.  He  tauriit  the  famous  Julian  do  Roy  ; 
and  this  geotleiDan,  with  bin  ion,  and  M>  Berthoud, 
are  the  only  persons  who,  tinoc  the  days  of  Sully,  have 
turned  their  thonghts  this  way.  But  though  cxperi* 
inenta  have  been  made  at  lea  with  Bome  of  their  watch- 
«8,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish any  thing  of  importance  with  regnrd  to  the 
main  point.  The  6rat  who  (ucceedcd  in  any  consider* 
able  degree  was  Mr  John  Hairison  t  who,  in  1736, 
produced  a  tvatcb  wbicfa  went  io  exactly,  that  for  ten 
years  together  it  did  not  err  above  one  eecond  in  a 
month.  Id  1736  it  was  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon 
And  back  again,  on  board  onfi  of  his  majesty's  ships  ; 
during  which  it  corrected  an  eiror  of  a  degree  and  a 
balF  in  the  computation  of  the  ship^a  reckoning.  In 
consequence  of  thjs  he  received  public  encouragement 
to  go  on:  and  by.  tho  year  1701  had  GniGhcd  three 
tirae-lLeepen,  each  of  them  more  accurate^than  tho 
former.  The  last  turned  out  so  much  to  bis  eatisi'action, 
that  be  now  applied  to  the-  coramissioners  of  longitude 
for  leave  to  mako  an  experiment  with  his  watch  in  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  PennisHion  l>eing  granted, 
his  son  Mr  William  HairisMi  set  out  in  his  .majesty's 
Khip  the  Deptfotid  for  Jamaica  in  the  mtmtk  of  Noiem. 
her  1761.  This  trial  was  attended  with  all  imaginable 
eucccse.  The  longitude  of  the  island,  as  'determined  by 
the  time-lieeper,  differed  from  that  found  by  astrouo- 
mical  observations  only  one  minntc  and  a  quarter  of  the 
equator ;  the  longitades  of  places  seen  by  the  way  he< 
ing  also  det«rmined  with,  great  exactness.  On  the  ship's 
'  return  to  Kngland,  it  was  found  to  have  erred  no  more 
during  the  whole  voyage  than  1'  54^"  in  time,  which 
is  little  more  than  :8  miles  in  distance  ;  which  being 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  act,  the  inventor 
claimed  the  whole  30,OOol.  offered  by  government. 
Objection*  to  this,  however,  were. soon  stuOcd.  Doubts 
were  pretended  about  the  real  longitude  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  the  manuer  in  which  the  time  had  been 
found  both  there  and  at  Portsmouth.  It  was  alleged 
also,  that  although  the  time-keeper  happened  to  be 
right  at  Jamaica,  and  after  iti  return  to  Enghuid,  this 
was  by  no  means  a  proof  that  it  had  always  been  so 
in  the  intennedinte  times  j  in  confequence  of  which  al- 
.legaUoai,  .another  trial  was  appointed  in  a  voyage  to 
BariMdoes.  Precautions  were  now  taken  to  obviate 
.M,  many  of  tbtMobjectioiw  m  poBsible.    Hie  cominit- 
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■loners  sen^  out  proper  persons  to  m^ke  astronomical  j.«i£tttKK 
'observations  at  that  island;  which,  whiu  compartd '"  n  "■ 
wilh  others  in  F.ngland,  would  ascei'tain  biyund  a  doubt 
it*  true  situation.  Ill  1764  then,  Mr  Harrison  junior 
act  sail  for  Barhadocs  (  and  the  result  of  the  exptfi- 
ment  was,  thnt  thti  diBVrence '  of  longitude  betwixt 
Portsmouth  aud  Biirbadoes  na?  bbown  by  the  timc- 
hcBper  to  be  jh.  55'  3"j  and  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations to  be  3h>  54'  20" ,  the  error  being  now  onl^ 
43"  of  time,  or  10'  45"  of  longitude.  In  cooseqnctice 
ofthik  and  the  former  trials,  Mr  Hairi»on  received  one 
half  of  the  reward  promised,  upon  making  a  discovery 
of  the  priuciplcs  upon  which  his  time -keeper  was  con- 
structed. Ilo  WHS  likewise  promised  the  either  half  of 
the  reward  as  sunn  as  timo-kecpcrs  should  be  censtructi 
ed  by  other  artistn  which  should  answer  the  purpose  aa 
well  as  those  of  Mr  Harrison  himself.  At  this  time  be 
delivered  up  all  his  time -keepers,  the  last  of  which  was 


sent  to  Greenwich  to  be  tried  hv  Mr  Nevil  lU  askelync 
tlie  astrouomer-roval.     On  trial,  however,  it  was  foun< 

with  much  Ies4  re[>;ularily  than  had  been  expect- 


ed }  hut  Mr  Harrison  attributed  tbis  to  his  having 
made  some  experioients  with  it  which  be  had  not  tim« 
to  finish  when  ht'  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  natch. 
S009  after  this,  an  oneement  was  made  by  the  COni> 
missioners  with  Mr  Kcudall.to  coa'itruct  a  watch  npoa  ' 
Mr  Harristm's  principles )  and  this  upon  trial  was  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  even  better  than  iiny  that  Har> 
risoa  himself  had  eoustructed,  This  watch  was  sent 
out  with  Captain  Look  in  17711  and  during  all  tb« 
time  of  his  voyage  round  ihe  world  in  1773,  1773* 
1774,  and  1775,  never  erred  quite  14T  seconds  per 
^day:  in  consequence  of  which,  the  house  of  commooa, 
in  1774,  ordured  the  other  io,oool.  to  be  paid  to 
Mr  Harrison,  Still  greater  ^iccuiacy,  however,  baa 
been  attained.  A  watch  was  lately  conatruetcd  by 
ilr  Arnold,  which,  during  a  trial  01  13  months,  from 
February  1779  to  February  '.780,  varied  no  mor« 
than  6.09"  during  any  two  d^tysj  npd  the  greatest 
difference  hetneen  its  rates  of  going  oa  any  day  and 
the  next  to  it  was  4.1 1'.  Tho  greatest  error  it  would 
have  committed  tlierefore  in  the  longitude  during  any 
single  day  would  have  been  very  Httle  more  than  one 
minute  of  longitude  i  and  thus  might  the  longitude  b« 
determined  with  as  great  eKaclness  as  the  latitude  ge. 
uerally  cnu.^-'TIiis  watch,  however,  hM  not  ^et  been 

Thus  the  method  of  constructing  time-keepera  for 
discovering  the  longitode  seems  to  bo  brought  to  M 
grtat  a  drgree  of  perftction  at  can  well  be  expected. 
Still,  however,  aa  these  watches  are  subject  to  acci 
deuts,  and  ma^  thus  alter  tho  rate  of  their  going  witb. 
out  any  possibility  of  a  discovery,  it  is  necessary  th»t 
some  other  method  should  be  fftllen  upon.  Id  order  to 
Borroct  from  time  to  time  those  erron  which  pay  arisv 
either  from  the  natural  going  of  the  wRtch,  or  froni 
any  accident  which  may  happen  to  it.  Methods  of 
this  kind  are  ftU  founded  upon  ceUi^tial  observBtioiii  of 
some  kind  or  other)  and  for  tboso  methods,  or  even 
for  an  impravemcQt  in  time-keepers,  rewards  are  (till 
held  nut  by  government.  After  the  disooveriei  mud* 
by  Mr  Harrison,  the  act  eoncerniog  the  longitude 
was  repealed,  excepting  no  much  of  it  m  related  to  tho 
constructing,  printing,  publishing,  ^c>  of  nautical  aU 
'  I  and  gther  useful  titblos.    It  w»i  entwtcd  «l«). 
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longitude,  thftt  SOT  person  wto  shall  discorer  ft  method  for  fiitj- 
■  '■'  V  ~'ing  the  longitude  by  means  of  a  time-kerper,  the  prio* 
ciples  of  irhlch  hnve  not  hitherto  been  made  public, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  regard  of  5000!.  if,  after  cer- 
tain  trials  made  by  the  cemmiasioners,  the  said  method 
shall  enable  a  ship  to  keep  hci  longitude,  during  a,  voy* 
age  of  six  months,  within  6o  gcagraphical  miles,  or  a 
degree  of  a.  great  circle.  If  the  ship  keeps  hei  longi- 
tuoie  within  4a  geographical  miles  for  that  time,  the 
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whence,  loppoMng  neither  the  habai  d»x,aa^lM«. 
mwtar  should  be  seen  nor  the  report  beard,  still  the '     '^       ' 
longitude  might  be  determined  b;  the  altitode  of  tbe 
shell  ubove  tbe  horizon. 

According  to  this  plan,  mortan  were  to  he  fired  at 
certain  tini6s  ^nd  at  proper  stfttions  along  all  freqaented 
coasts  for  the  direction  of  mariners.  Thin  indeed  mi^t 
be  of  use,  and  in  stanny  iveatfaer  might  be  a  kind  of 
improvement  in  lighthcn  "'' 


inrentor  is  entitled  to  a  reward  of  7500I.  and  t»  them;  but  with  regard  to  the  detenBinatioa  of  longi- 
IO,C03l.  if  the  longitude  is  kept  within    half  a  de-      tildes,  is  evidently  ridicnjous. 

gree .     If  the  method  is   by  improved    astronomical  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  praotical  diiec- 

tables,  the  author  is  entitled  to  joool.  when  they  tions  for  fiiiding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  pro^r  ce~ 
show  the  distance  of  the  moan  from  the  sun  and  sKrs  )estial  ohservations }  exclusive  of  those  from  Jnjuter's 
within  15  seconds  of  a  degree,  answering  to  about  oateilites,  which,  for  reasons  jutt  mnntiniied,  cnnnot 
7  minutes  of  longitude,  after  allowing  half  a  degree  for  be  practised  at  sea.  In  tbe  fijst  place,  faowevar,  it  will 
errors  of  observation  and  under  certain  restrictions,  be  necessary  tO  point  out  some  of  those  difScnIties 
and  after  comparison  with  astronnniical  observations  which  stand  in  the  way,  and  which  render  even  this 
for  a  period  of  iSi  years,  daring  which  the  lunar  ir-  method  of  finding  the  longitude  precaiiew  and  unoer- 
regularities  are  supposed  to  be  completed.  The  same  tain.  These  lie  principally  in  the  reduction  of  the  ob- 
rewards  are  oFered  to  the  person  who  shall  with  the  servations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  made  on  the  stor&ce  of 
like  accuracy  discover  any  other  method  of  finding  the  the  earth  to  similar  observations  supposed  to'be  made  at 
longitude.  the  centre  ;  which  is  the  only  place  where  the  celestial 

These  methods  require  celestial  observations  ;   and      bodies  appeaf  in  their  pn^r  situation.     It  is  also  very 
any  of  the  phenomena,  such  as  the   different  apparent      dif&cult  to  make  proper  allowances  for  the  refraction  of 

the  atmosphere,  by  which  all  objects  appear  higher  than 
they  really  are;  and  anotlier  difficulty  arises  from  their 
patkllaxes,  which  make  them,  particularly  the  moon, 
appear  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  excepting 
when  they  are  in  tbe  very  zenith.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  the  nearer  the  horizon  any  celestial  body  is,  the 
greater  its  parallax  will  be  ;  and  as  the  pacmllax  and 
re&aetion  act  in  opposite  ivays  to  one  another,  the  for- 
mer  depressing  and  the  lattec  raising  the  object,  it  ia 
plain,  thatgrcat  dif&cnUies  must  arisA  frem  this  circom- 
stance.  Tne  sun,  for  instance,  whose  parallax  is  less 
always  appear  higher  than  he 
really  is  ;  but  the  moon,  whose  parallax  is  greater  than 
her  refraction,  must  always  appear  lower. 

To  render  observations  of  the  celestial  bodies  more 
easy,  the  commissionrrs  of  longitude  have  caused  an 
Ephemcris  01  Nautical  Almanack  to  be  pablisbed  an- 
nually, containing  every  requisite  for  solving  this  im* 
portant  problem  which  can  be  put  into  any  form  of  ta- 
bles. Bnt  Triiatever  may  be  done  in  this  way,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  concern- 
ing  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  the  refraction,  semidiame- 
tcra,  parallax,  &c.  in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent  to 
the  true  altitudes  and  distances ;  for  which  we  shall 
subjoin  two  general  rulea. 

Tli'e  principal  observation  for  finding  the  longitude 
at  sea  is  that  of  the  moon  from  the  snn,  or  Irom 
some  rcmaikable  star  near  tbe  zodiac.  To  do  this, 
the  operator  must  be  furnished  with  a  watch  which 
can  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  time  within  a  mi- 
nute for  six  hours  *,  and  with   a  good  Hadley's  qua- 


irith  regard  to  the  moon,  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  eclipses,  &c.  will  answer  the  purpose  : 
only  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  variation  should 
be  perceptible  in  the  phenomenon  in  the  space  of  two 
minutes  ;  for  even  this  short  space  of  time  will  pro- 
duce an  error  of  40  miles  in  longitude.  The  most 
proper  phenomena  therefore  for  determining  the  lon- 
gitude in  this  manner  arc  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  sa- 
tellites. Tables  of  tbeir  motions  have  been  constrnct- 
ed,  and  carefully  corrected  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
mutual  attractions  of  these  bodies  arc  found  greatly  to 
disturb  the  regularity  of  their  motions.  The  difficulty  than  the  refraction, 
here,  however,  is  tq  observe  these  eclipses  at  sea;  and 
this  difficulty  has  been  found  so  great,  that  no  person 
seems  able  to  surmount  it.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
the  violent  agitation  of  a  ship  in  tile  ocean,  for  which 
no  adequate  remedy  has  ever  yet  been  Found,  nor  pro- 
bably will  ever  be  found.  Sir  Christopher  Irwin  in- 
deed invented  a  machine  which  he  called  a  marine 
chair,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  efiects  of  this  agita- 
tion ;  but  on  trying  it  in  a  voyage  to  Barhadoes,  it 
Was  found  to  be  totally  useless. 

A  whimsical  method  of  finding  the  longitude  was 
proposed  by  Messrs  'Whiston  and  Ditton  (torn  tbe  re- 
port and  flash  of  great  ^nns.  The  motion  of  sonnd  is 
known  to  be  nearly  equable,  from  trlintever  body  it  pro- 
ceeds or  whatever  be  the  medium.  Supposing  there- 
fore a  mortnr  to  be  fired  at  any  place  the  longttttde  of 
which  is  known,  the  difference  between  the  mo 
that  the  flush  is  Seen  and  the  report  heard  will 
''  c  distances  between  the  two   places  ;  whence, 


know  the  latitudes  of  tliei 


it  also  be  known.  If  the  exact  time  of  the  expl» 
sion  be  known  at  the  place  where  it  happens,  the 
difference  of  time  at  the  place  where  It  is  heard  will 
likewise  give  the  difiereflce  of  longitude.  Let  us  nest 
suppose  the  mortar  to  be  loaded  with  an  iron  shell 
filled  with  combustible  matter,  and  fired  perpendicu- 
larly upward  into  the  air,  the  shell  will  be  carried  to 


,    their   longitudes      drant,  or,  which  is  preferable,  a  sextant :   and  this  last 


instmment  will  still  be  more  fit  for  the  purpose  if  it  be 
furnished  with  a  screw  for  moving  the  index  gradually; 
likewise  an  additional  dark  glass,  but  not  so  dark  as 
the  common  kind,  for  taking  off  the  glare  of  the  moon's 
light  in  observing  fier  distance  from  a  star.  A  small 
telescope,  which  may  magnify  three  or  four  times,  is 
also  necessary  to  render  the  contact  of  a  star  with  the 


the  height  of  a  mile,  and  will  he  seen  at  tbe  distance  of     moon's  limb  more  discernible.     A  magnifying  g 
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jjoBgltndc  one  and  »  lalf  or  tna  locbea  foCDS  will  likeirise  swiat 
^'   <  ^'  the  opcAtor  ia  reading  joff  hi*  observationa  with  the 
greater  facility. 

I.  To  make  the  observation.     HavioK  examined  and 
-«djiuted  his  instrument  as  well  as  possiUe,  the  obierver 
-u  next  to  proceed  in  the  following  roanDer ;  If  the  di- 
Btance  of  the  moon  from  tbe  sun  u  to  be  observed,  turn 
•  down  one  of  the  screens ;  look  at  the  moon  directly 

through  the  transparent  part  of  the  horizoo-glass  ;  tuid 
keeping  her  in  view,  gently  move  tbe  index  till  the 
sun's  image  be  brougbt  into  the  silvered  part  of  that 
glass.  BrinE  the  nearest  limbs  of  both  objects  into 
contact,  aadlet  the  quadrant  librate  a  little  on  the  tu- 
nar  ray  \  by  which  means  the  sun  will  appear  to  rise 
and  f»X\  by  ibe  side  of  the  moon  }  in  which  motion  the 
nearest  limbs  must  be  made  to  touch  one  another  exact- 
ly bj  moving  the  index.  The  observation  is  then 
made ;  and  the  division  eoinoiding  with  that  on  the 
Venuer  scale,  will  show  the  distance  of  the  neaieiit 
limbs  of  the  object*. 

When  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  Etar  is  to  be 
observed  when  the  moon  is  very  bright,  tun  down  the 
lightest  screen,  or  use  a  dark  glass  lighter  than  the 
,  screens,  and  designed  for  this  particular  purpose  ;  look 
mt  the  star  directly  throu^  tbe  transparent  part  of  the 
borizon-glass  ;  and  keepmg  it  there,  move  the  index 
till  the  moon's  image  is  brought  into  the  silvered  part 
of  the  same  glass.  Make  tbe  quadrant  librate  gently 
on  the  star's  ray,  and  tbe  moon  will  appear  to  rise  and 
fall  by  the  star  :  move  the  index  between  the  librations, 
until  the  moon's  enlightened  limb  is  exactly  touched 
by  -tbe  stM',  and  then  tbe  observation  is  made.  In 
these,  operations,  the  plane  of  the  quadrant  must  always 
pass  through  the  two  objects,  the  distance  of  which  is 
to  be  observed  :  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  placed 
in  various  positions  according  to  the  situation  oF  tbe 
objects,  which  will  soon  be  rendered  easy  by  prac- 

Tbe  observation  being  made,  somebody  at  the  very 
instant  that  the  operator  calls  must  observe  by  tbe 
watch  the  exact  hour,  minute,  and  quarter  minute,  if 
there  be  no  second  hand,  in  order  to  find  the  apparent 
time  i  and  at  the  same  instant,  or  as  quick  as  possible, 
two  assistants  must  take  the  altitudes  of  those  objects 
the  distance  of  which  is  observed  ;  afier  which  tbe  ob- 
servations  necessary  for  finding  tbe  longitude  are  com- 
pleUd. 

The  Epheinrris  shows  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
.  sun,  and  likewise  from  proper  stars,  to  every  thi«e 
hours  of  apparent  time  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ; 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing this  luminary  may  be  given,  her  distance  is  gene- 
rally set  down  from  at  least  one  object  on  each  side  of 
her.  Her  distance  from  the  sun  Is  set  down  while  it  is 
between  40  and  120  degrees;  so  that,  by  means  of  a 
MZtant,  it  may  be  observed  for  two  or  three  days  afler 
ber  firat  and  before  her  last  quarter.  Wben  the  moon 
is  between  40  and  90  degrees  from  the  sun,  her  distance 
is  set  down  both  from  the  sun  and  from  a  star  on  the 
contrary  aide  :  and,  lastly,  when  the  distance  is  above 
120  degrees,  the  distance  is  set  down  from  two  stars, 
one  on  each  side  of  her.  The  distance  of  the  moon 
trom  objects  on  tbe  east  side  of  her  is  found  in  tbe  £phe- 
,/Brris  in  the  8th  and  pth  pages  of  tbe  month  ;  and  her 
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west  is  found  in  the  lOtbLongiladc 
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distance  from  objects 
and  nth  pages  of  the  month. 

"When  tbe  Ephemeris  is  used,  the  distance  of  the 
moon  must  only  be  observed  from  those  stsfs  the  di- 
stance of  which  is  set  down  there ;  and  these  afford  a 
ready  means  of  knowing  the  star  from  which  her  di- 
stance ought  to  be  observed.  Tbe  observer  has  then 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  set  his  index  to  the  di< 
stance  roughly  computed  at  the  apnrent  time,  esti- 
mated nearly  for  the  meridian  at  Greenwich ;  after 
vhicb  he  is  to  look  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  moon, 
acctwding  as  the  distance  of  tbe  star  is  found  in  the 
8th  or  9th,  or  in  the  loth  or  nth,  pages  of  the 
month  J  and  having  found  the  moon  upon  tbe  hori- 
zon-glaM,  the  star  will  easily  be  found  by  sweeping 
with  the  quadrant  to  the  right  or  left,  provided  tbe  air 
be  clear  and  the  star  be  in  tbe  line  of  the  moon's  short- 
est axjs  produced.  Tbe  time  at  Greenwich  i*  esti- 
mated by  turning  into  time  tbe  supposed  longitude 
from  that  place,  and  adding  it  to  the  apparent  time 
at  tbe  ship,  or  subtracting  it  from  it  as  occasion  re- 
quires. The  distance  of  tbe  moon  firom  the  sun,  or  » 
star,  is  roughly  found  at  this  time,  by  saying.  As  180 
minutes  (tbe  number  contained  in  three  hours)  is  to 
tbe  flifference  in  minutes  between  this  nearly  estimated 
time  and  the  next  preceding  time  set  down  in  the 
Ephemeris ;  so  is  the  difference  in  minutes  between  the 
distance  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  next  preceding  uid 
next  following  times,  to  a  number  of  minutes:  which 
being  added  to  the  next  preceding  distance,  or  sub- 
tracted from  it,  according  as  it  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing, will  give  the  distance  nearly  at  the  time  tbe 
observation  is  to  be  made,  and  to  which  the  index  must 
beset. 

An  easier  method  of  finding  the  angular  distance  is 
by  bringing  the  objects  nesrly  into  contact  in  the 
common  way,  and  then  fixing  the  index  tight  to  a 
certain  degree  and  minute ;  waiting  until  the  objects 
are  nearly  in  contact,  giving  notice  to  the  assistants  to 
get  ready  with  the  altitudes,  and  tvhen  the  objects  are 
exactly  in  contact  to  call  for  the  altitndes  and  the  exact 
time  by  the  watch.  Tbe  observer  may  then  prepare 
for  taking  another  distance,  by  setting  hia  index  three 
or  four  minutes  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the  objects 
happen  to  be  receding  from  or  approaching  to  each 
other',  thus  proceeding  to  take  tbe  distance,  altitudes, 
and  time  by  the  watch,  as  before.  Thus  tbe  observer 
may  take  as  many  distances  as  he  thinks  proper ;  but 
four  at  the  distance  of  three  minutes,  or  tbree  at  the 
distance  of  four  minutes,  will  at  all  times  be  sufficient. 
Thus  not  only  the  eye  of  the  observer  will  be  leas  fa- 
tigued, but  be  will  likewise  be  enaliied  to  manage  his 
instrument  with  much  greater  facility  in  every  direc- 
tion, a  vertical  one  only  excepted.  If  in  taking  the 
distances  the  middle  one  can  be  taken  aX  any  even  di- 
vision on  the  arch,  sucb  as  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and 
20  or  40  minutes,  that  distance  will  be  independent  of 
the  Nonius  division,  and  consequently  free  of  those 
errors  which  frequently  ari^te  from  tlie  inequality  of 
that  division  in  several  parts  of  tbe  graduated  arch. 
Tbe  observation  ought  always  to  lie  made  about  two 
hours  before  nr  atler  noon  ;  and  the  true  time  may  be 
found  by  tbe  altitude  of  the  sun  taken  at  tbe  precise 
time  of  tbe  distance.  If  tbree  distances  ore  taken, 
then 
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Longiti^c-thea  find  the  dme  hj  tlw  itltitudo  cormpondiii^  with 
'  ■■  >  ' die  middle  disUnce;  and  thus  the  obsemtion  will  be 
secured  from  anj  ermr  aruiag  from  the  irreguluity  of 
the  going  of  the  w*tcb.  Aa  the  time,  bowevir, 
fouad  by  the  altitade  oF  a  star  caooot  be  depended  up- 
on, because  of  the  uncertaintj  of  the  horizon  in  the 
night,  tbe  best  way  of  determining  the  time  &r  a  night 
oiMervation  will  be  by  tno  altitodes  of  tbe  lun  ;  one 
taken  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  before  be  ■■  within 
six  degrees  of  the  horizon  ■,  and  the  other  on  tbo  next 
ntoraing,  when  be  is  mora  than  six  degrees  high.  It 
tnast  be  observed,  however.  That  in  order  to  follow 
these  directions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  atmosphere 
should  .be  pretty  free  from  clouds ;  otherwise  the  ob- 
server muat  take  the  observations  at  such  times  as  he 
can  best  obtain  them. 

2.  To  redtree  the  observed  liutanet  of  the  Smt  or  a 
Star  from  the  Moon  to  the  true  Dittmice.  i.  Turn  the 
longitode  into  time,  and  add  it  to  tbe  time  at  the  ship 
if  the  longitude  be  ivest,  but  snbtraot  it  if  it  be  east, 
which  will  give  the  supposed  time  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
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r  call  rediteed  time.     2.  Find  die  d 


nidnight  both  before  and  after  the  reduced 
time  in  tbe  seventh  page  of  the  month  in  the  Ephemeris. 
3.  Take  out  the  moon's  aemidtameter  and  horizontal 
parallaxes  corresponding  to  tliese  noons  and  midnights, 
and  find  their  differences,  l^en  say.  As  13  hours  is 
to  the  moan's  semidiameter  in  1 1  hours,  so  is  the  redu- 
ced time  to  a  number  of  saconds  ;  which,  either  added 
to  or  siibtracted  froni  the  moon's  semidiameter  at  the 
noon  or  midnight  just  mentioned,  according  as  it  is  in- 
creasing or  decreasing,  will  give  her  apparent  semidia- 
meter ;  to  which  add  the  correction  from  Table  VIII, 
of  tbe  Ephemeris,  and  tbe  sam  will  be  her  teue  semidia* 
meter  at  tbe  reduced  time.  And  as  12  hours  is  to  the 
difierenee  of  tbe  moonV  horizontal  parallax  in  lahoum, 
so  is  tbe  reduced  time  to  a  fourth  number ;  ^ich  be- 
ing added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  moan's  horizontal 
parallax  at  the  noon  or  midnight  before  the  reduced 
tiinej  nccording  as  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  the 
snro  or  diffeience  will  be  the  moon's  horizontal  pamllax 
at  tbe  reduced  time.  4.  If  the  reduced  time  be  nearly 
any  even  part  of  12  hours,  viz.  -gth,  jth,  &c  these 
parts  of  the  difference  may  be  taken,  and  either  added 
or  snbtraeted  according  to  the  directions  already  given, 
without  being  at  the  trooble  of  working  by  tbe  rule  of 
proportion.  5.  To  tbr  alMerred  altitude  of  tbe  snn^s 
lower  limb  add  tbe  difference  betwixt  the  aeraidiameter 
and  dip;  and  that  sum  will  be  his  apparent  altitude. 
6.  From  tbe  ann's  refraction  take  his  parallax  in  alti- 
tude, and  the  remainder  will  be  the  correction  of  the 
sun's  altitude.  7.  From  the  star's  <4)served  altitude  take 
tbe  dip  of  the  horiion,  and  tbe  remainder  will  be  the 
apparent  altitude.  &•  I1ie  refraction  of  a  star  will  be 
the  correeiion  of  its  altitnde.  9.  Take  the  diSennce 
between  tbe  moon's  semidiameter  and  dip,  and  add  it 
to  the  obwrved  altitude  if  her  lower  limb  was  taken,  or 
subtractit  if  berupperlimbwastaken;  andthesumor 
diffiMvnce  will  be  the  apparent  altitude  of  her  centie. 
10.  From  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  moon's  ho- 
riUMital  pardlax,  taken  out  of  the  nautical  almanack 
(increasing  its  index  by  10), taking  the  logaritbrnicco- 
dtne  of  the  moon's  apparent  altitude,  the  remainder  will 
Tte  the  proportional  logarithm  of'her.  parallax  in  alti- 
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tude  ;  from  which  take  her  refraction,  and  the  remain-  1 
der  will  be  the  correction  of  the  moan's  ^titude,  11. '« 
To  the  observed  distance  of  the  mooa  from  a  star  add 
her  semidiameter  if  the  nearest  limb  be  taken,  hut  sub- 
tract it  if  tbe  farthest  limb  was  taken,  and  the  sum  or 
difierence  will  be  the  apparent  distance.  I].  To  the 
observed  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  add  both  their 
semidiameters,  and  the  sum  will  be  tho  apparent  di- 
stance of  their  centres. 

5.  To  find  the  trtie  Ih'tta»ee  of  tie  Ohjeeti,  having 
their  apparent  Attitudes  and  Distaacet,  i.  To  the  pro- 
portional logarithm  of  the  correction  of  the  sun  or 
star's  altitude,  add  the  logarithmic  cosine  of  the  snn 
or  star's  apparent  altitude  ;  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  son  nr  star ; 
and  the  logarithmic  cosecant  of  the  moon's  aj^aruit 
altitude.  The  sum  of  these,  rejecting  30  from  the 
index,  will  be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  £nt 
angle.  3.  To  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  cor- 
rection of  tbe  snn  or  star's  altitude,  add  the  lim- 
rithmic  cotangent  of  the  sun  or  star's  apparent  alti- 
tude, and  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  amarcnt 
distajice  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  star.  Tk  sum 
of  these,  rejecting  20  in  the  index,  will  be  the  pro- 
portional logarithm  of  the  second  angle.  3.  Take 
tbe  difierence  between  the  first  and  second  angles, 
adding  it  to  the  appaient  distance  if  it  be  lets  than 
90,  and  the  first  angle  be  greater  than  the  second ; 
bat  subtracting  it  if  the  second  be  greater  than  the 
firsti  If  tbe  distance  be  greater  than  9a,  the  km>  -of 
the  angles  must  be  added  to  tbe  appaient  distance, 
which  will  give  tbe  distance  corrected  tbr  tbo  refrac- 
tion of  tbe  sun  or  star.  4.  To  the  proportional  lo. 
garithm  of  the  oorrection  of  the  moan's  altitude  add 
tbe  loga>-ithmtc  cosine  of  her  appaient  altitude  ;  the 
logarithmic  iioe  of  the  distance  coorccted  for  the  sur 
or  star's  refraction  and  the  logarithmic  caaeaut  of 
the  sun's  or  star's  aj^rent  altitnde.  Ue  sum,  reject- 
ing 30  in  the  index,  will  be  the  piopoftienal  loga- 
rithm of  the  third  angle.  [.  To  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  the  correction  of  the  moon's  apparent 
latitude,  add  the  iMiarithmic  cotangent  of  her  i^pii- 
rent  altitude,  and  t£e  tangent  of  the  distance  cor- 
rected for  the  snn  or  star's  refraction  ;  their  sum,  re> 
jecting  30  in  the  index,  wiU  be  the  pnpofttooal  1»- 
gariihm  of  the  Esnrth  angle.  6.  Take-the  difierence 
between  die  third  and  fbuith  angles,  aad  subtract  it 
fixnn  the  distance  corrected  for  the  mn  or  starts  re- 
fiactian  if  less-then  90,  and  thethirdan^e  be  great- 
er than  the  fourth ;  or  add  it  to  the  diatance  if  the  foorth 
eagle  be  gresAer  than  tbe  third:  but  if  the  distance  be 
mora  than'90,'tbe  swn  of  the  angtea-iiiBSt  be  subtract- 
ed from  it,  to  give  the- distance-corrected  for  .the  sun 
or  star's  refraction,  and  the  principal  eflects  of  the 
moon's  parallax.  7.  In  Table  XX.  «f  the  Ephemeris, 
took  for  the  distance  corrected  for.  the  sun  and  star's 
refrw^tan,  and  the  mocm's  paiallax  in  tbe^op  ctJnnm, 
and  tbe  conection  of  her  altitude  in  the  left-4iand  side 
column  \  take  out  the  number-  of  -seconds  that  stand 
under  the  former,  and  opposite  to  the  4stter.  Look 
again  in  the  same  table  for  the  eoirected  -diittancc  in 
the  top  column,  and  the  principal  effects  of  the  moon's 
parallax  in  the  left-hand  ride  column,  and  taku  out  tbe 
number  of.seconds.  The  difierence  between  these  two 
F  f  Jiumbers 
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Longiiaje.  nmnbcn  raniBt  be  added  to  tlie  corrected  distance  if  lew 

'■■"v  — '  tbaa   93,  bot  mbtractcd  from  it  if  greater  ^  and  tbe 

aum  or  diSerence  will  be  the  true  dtitMice. 

4.  To  determiiu  tie  Longitude  ajier  havita  obtta'm- 
td  the  true  Dislance.-'-ljOok  is  the  Ephrmeru  inung 
the  distances  of  tbe  objects  for  tbe  couptited  dialsoce 
betwixt  tbe  mooa  aod  the  other  object  observed  on 
llie  given  day.  If  it  be  found  diere,  tbe  time  mt 
Grccnvrich  ivitl  be  at  the  top  of  tlic  column ;  but  if 
^  &11b  betneen  two  diUancet  ia  tbe  Ephemeris  nfaich 
stand  immediately  before  «nd  af^  it,  and  alio  the 
diCTerence  between  tbe  distance  standing  before  and 
the  computed  distance  ;  then  lake  the  proportional 
logarithms  of  the  first  and  second  differences,  and  the 
diSi;rcnce  between  these  two  logarithms  will  be  the 
proportioniJ  logarithm  nf  a  number  of  boun,  minDlee, 
and  seconds  ;  which  being  adduil  tu  the  time  standing 
ever  the  first  distance,  will  give  the  true  time  at  (Jreen- 
wicb.  Or  it  may  be  found  by  saying,  As  the  first 
difference  is  to  three  hours,  so  is  the  second  difference 
to  R  propartional  part  of  time  :  wbich  being  added  as 
above  directed,  wuU  give  tbe  time  at  Greenwich.  Tbe 
difference  between  Gnwnwich  time  and  that  at  tbe 
sbip,  turned  into  longitude,  will  be  that  at  tbe  time 
tbe  observation*  were  made  i  and  will  be  east  if  tbe 
tiOK  at  tbe  ship  is  greatest,  but  west  if  it  is  leatt. 

Having  givra  tbese  general  direction*,  we  shall  next 
proceed  to  abow  some  particular  examples  of  finding  tbe 
loni(itnde  at  sea  by  all  tbe  different  roctbods  in  wbicb 
it  is  nraally  tried. 

I,  Tojtnd  thekmgitude  hy  CompulalioR from  the  Ship't 
Ca«rw^-> Were  it  pouible  to  keep  ah  accurate  account 
of  the  distance  tbe  ship  has  run,  and 
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*  SeeXioe,  actly  by  tbe  log  *  or  anv  other  means,  tb^i  both  lati- 

9tTfittiaL  tnde  and  longitnde  would  easily  he  found  by  aetlling 

tbe  ship's  account  to  that  time.   '  For  tbe  course  nnd 


distance  facing  known,  the  difiisrenee  of  latitude  and 
departure  is  readily  Ibund  by  the  Traveree  Table  :  aod 
the  differwice  of  longitude  being  known,  the  true 
longititiie  and  latitade  will  alao  be  knoi*n.  A  variety 
of  cauaea,  Eowcver,  concur  to  render  this  rouputa- 
tioa  iuaccunrte ;  patticnlariy  the  ship's  continual  de- 
flection from,  tbe  cvurae  set  by  her  ^ying  to  tbe 
right  and  left  romd  bei  centre  of  gnvity  :  the  nn- 
•qual  can  of  those  at  the  helm,  and  tbe  dutaace  sup- 
posed t^  be  sailed  being  crronrnns,  on  acoonnt  of 
stormy  aeas,  uneteady  winds,  currents,  &c  for  which 
it  seenw  inpouiUe  to  nnke  any  allowance.  Tbe  place 
of  tbe  ihiFi  iMntever,  is  judged  of  by  finding  tbe  la- 
titodn  every  day,  if  pmsiUe,  by  obeervatioiw  ;  and  if 
tbe  Utitnde  found  by  obicrvatioa  agrees  with  that  by 
the  reckoning,  it  is  preaomcd  ibat  the  ship's  ^ce  it 
piMeriy  dctcmbed ;  but  if  they  disagree,  it  is  cmi- 
•biaed  that  tbe  account  of  lire  longitude  at^tds  in  need 
of  correction,  as  tbe  Ulitude  by  observation  is  dways 
to  be  depended  upon. 

Cnrrents  very  often  occasioa  emm  in  Ilia  compa- . 
tation  of  a  ship's  place.  Hie  causes  of  theee  in  tbe 
great  depths  of  tho  ocean  ase  not  wdl  known,  though 
.many  of  the  motioM  near  the  sbnrs  can  be  accounlcd 
for.  It  k  sui^Nsed  that  some  of  tboK  in  the  great 
oceans  are  owing  t»  the  tide  followino-  tbe  mooni  and 
a  certain  libration  of  tbe  wiUen  arising  from  thence  ; 
likewise  ibat  the  nnsetttcd  nature  of  tlieoe  currents 
any  be  owing  to  tbe  changes  in  tbe  moon's  declina- 


tion. In  the  torrid  zone,  however,  a  conwlcrulile  cur-  Ldngiiadc. 
rent  is  occasioned  by  the  trade  wiode,  tbe  motion  be-  ^"-y^^ 
iog  conctantJy  to  tbe  west,  at  tbe  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  per  day.  At  the  extremitiet  of  the  trade  winds, 
or  near  tbe  50th  degree  of  north  or  south  latitude, 
the  currents  are  probably  compounded  of  this  motion 
to  tbe  westward,  and  of  one  towards  tbe  equator  ; 
whence  all  ships  sailing  within  theae  limits  ou^t  to . 
allow  a  course  eacb  day  for  the  current. 

Wben  the  error  ia  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  current,  it  ought  if  possible  to  be  tried  wbelher 
the  case  in  so  or  not  ;  or  we  must  make  a  reasen;tblc 
estimate  of  its  drift  and  course.  I'hen  with  the  set- 
ting and  ilrilt,  as  a  course  and  distance,  find  tbe  dif- 
ference of  lalitude  and  departure }  with  vrhicb  the 
dead  reckoning  i*  to  be  increased  or  dlmioisbcd  ;  and  . 
if  tbe  latitude  thus  corrected  agrees  with  that  by  ob- 
servation, llie  de|iarturc  thus  corrected  may  be  safelv 
'  taken  as  true,  and  tbuH  the  ship's  place  with  regard  to 
the  longitude  determined. 

Exam.  Suppose  a  ship  in  34  houre  finilt,  by  her 
dead  reckoning,  that  she  has  made  <)ti  milts  of  dif- 
ference of  latitude  north  and  38  miles  of  departure 
west }  but  by  observation  finds  bcr  diflerenoe  of  lati- 
tude 1 1  a,  and  on  tAal  that  there  is  a  current  which 
in  34  hours  makes  a  difference  of  iti  miles  latitude 
north,  and  10  miles  ef  departure  cast:  Required  ihn 
ship's  departure. 


AUIci. 
Diff.  hit.  by  accoant  96  N. 
Diff.  tat.  by  current  16  N. 

TniediKlaL  112 


Departure  by) 

account       \ 

Departure  by  I 


Miiet. 

38  w. 


28  w. 


Hare  tbe  dead  reckoning  corrected  hy  (he  current  give^ 
tbe  difference  of  latitude  112  mites,  which  is  tbe  same 
as  that  found  by  observation  }  whence  the  departure  aS 
is  taken  aa  tbe  true  one. 

When  the  error  is  suppoaed  to  arise  from  tbe  coui«es 
and  distances,  we  must  obaerve,  that  if  the  differcDce 
of  latitode  ia  much  more  than  the  departure,  or  the 
direct  cour«e  has  been  within  three  points  of  the  me- 
ridian, the  error  is  moat  probably  in  tbe  distance.  Oat 
if  tbe  departure  be  much  greater  than  tbe  diScrence  . 
of  latitode,  or  the  direct  courae  be  within  three  poiots 
of  tbe.  parallel,  or  more  than  five  points  from  the  nte- 
ridian,  tbe  error  ia  probably  to  be  aecribed  to  the 
conne.  But  if  the  courses  in  general  ate  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  quadrant,  the  error  may  be  either  in  tbe 
course,  or  in  the  distance,  or  both.  This  method  ad- 
mita  of  three  cases. 

I.  When,  by  the  dead  reckoning,  tbe  difference  af 
latitude  is  more  tfaan  once  aad  a  half  the  departure  i 
or  when  the  course  ia  lesa  than  three  points:  Find. 
the  course  to  tbe  difference  of  latitude  and  departure. 
With  tlkia  course  and  tbe  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titode by  obscrvatioo,  find  tba  di&rance  of  longitude. 

3.  When  tbe  dead  reckoning  ia  mare  than  once- 
and  a  half  the  diffsrence  of  latitude }  or  when  tb« 
course  ia  more  than  five  points  :  find  the  course  aad. 
dlstance,  with  the  diffaraaee  of  latitude  hy  ofaeervntioii, 
and  departure  by  aoctmat;  then  with  Iba  on-nadiUe 
latitude  by-  observation,  and  dqiarture  hjr  acoonnt,  fiod  ' 
tbe  difference  of  hwgitude. 

3.^Vben. 
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le.  3.  Wbon  tbq  diffennce  of  Utitude  and  departore 
"^  by  acconnt  is  nearly  .eqaa),  or  the  direct  coune  is  be~ 
twecD  tliree  and  five  points  of  the  meridian  :  Find  tbe 
oouTM  irith  tbe  difference  of  latitude  and  departore  by 
accoont  since  the  last  observation.  Witb  ibis  conne 
and  tbe  difference  of  latitnde  by  observatioa  find  ano- 
ther departure.  Take  half  the  sum  of  these  departures 
for  tbe  true  one.  With  the  tnie  departure  and  diSer- 
ence  oF  lutitnde  by  observation  find  tbe  true  course  ; 
then  with  the  true  course  and  meridional  difieience  of 
latitude  find  the  di&iviice  of  tongitnde.  ' 

2.  TofindtheLangkudeatSeaiya  Vi,riixUo»-ehart,'^ 
Dr  Halley  having  collected  a  great  number  of  obao'- 
Vations  on  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  many  parts  of 
the  vorid ;  by  diat  means  was  enabled  to  draw  certain 
lines  oa  Mercator^s  chart,  shewing  the  Tariation  in  all 
the  places  over  which  they  passed  in  tbe  year  1700,  at 
which  time  he  first  pubhsbed  the  chart;  whence  the 
Ivngttnde  of  those  places  might  be  found  by  the  chart, 
provided  its  latitnde  and  variation  were  given.  The 
rule  IB,  Draw  a  parallel  of  latitnde  on  the  chart  througli 
'the  latitude  found  by  observation}  and  tbe  point  where 
it  cnts  the  curved  line  marked  with  tbe  variation  that 
was  observed  will  be  tbe  ship's  place, 

£xAH.  A  ship  finds  by  oboervation  tbe  latitnde  to 
Iw  18°  so*  north,  and  tlie  variation  of  tbe  compass  to 
be  4'  west.  Ke^nired  tbe  ship's  pbce.— Lay  a  mler 
over  18^  20*  north  parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  the 
point  iriiere  its  edge  cots  tbe  cnrre  of  4"  west  varitt' 
tion  gives  tlic  ship's  plaee,  wbicb  will  be  fouad  !n  about 
37°  10'  west  Eroni  London. 

lliis  netbod  of  finding  the  longitude,  however,  is 
attended  witb  two  incoaveniences.  t.  That  when  tbe 
variation  tines  run  cast  er  west,  or  nearly  so,  it  cannot 
be  applied ;  though  as  this  happens  only  in  certain  parts 
of  this  world,  a  variation  chart  may  be  of  great  use  fir 
tbe  rest.  Even  in  those  piaces  indeed  where  die  varia- 
tion eirves  do  mn  east  or  west,  tbey  may  be  of  con- 
sidentble  nse  in  catrecttng  tbe  latftude  wben  meridian 
oboervatioBs  csmtot  be  bad  [  which  frequently  happens 
on  tbe  northern  coAts  of  America,  the  Western  ocean, 
and  about  Newfoundland  -.  for  if  tbe 
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shown  at  London  by  the  Ephcowris ;  from  nUcb  take  TAM^vwt*. 
also  the  daily  difference  of  deelinatioa  at  that  tine  ; '"' '  v""  '■ 
then  say,  ns  the  daily  diSerence  of  declination  is  to  the 
above  found  difference,  so  is  360  degrees  to  tbe  dif- 
ffrcnee  of  longitude.  In  this  method,  however,  a  smaU 
error  in  tbe  declination  will  make  a  great  one  ia  tbe 
longitude. 

4.  ToJmdlAeLongitodebg  the  Moon'*  evlmviatii^.-~ 
Seek  in  tbe  Epbemeris  for  the  time  of  her  coning  to 
tbe  meniltnn  on  the  ^vcn  day  and  ou  tbe  day  follow- 
ing, and  lake  their  difference ;  also  take  the  difinvnce 
betwixt  tbe  times  of  colminatiog  on  the  nne  day  as 
found  in  the  ephemeris  and  iis  obsen-ed  }  than  say,  as 
ttio  daily  difference  in  tbe  epfaemDrls  is  to  tbe  diBctcffce 
between  the  epheineris  and  observation  ;  so  is  360  do- 
grees  to  the  difference  of  longitude.  ^  ttiis  method 
also  a  small  difierencc  in  tbe  cnlmbatioo  will  occaaioM 
a  grest  one  in  the  loagitude- 

|.  By  Eclipxs  tf  tht  Xooi*.— This  is  done  innafa  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  by  tbe  eclipses  of  Jopiter's  satol- 
lites :  For  if,  in  two  or  more  distant  places  wliere  «B 
eclipse  of  the  moon  is  visible,  we  carefully  obserre  the 
times  of  tbe  beginning  and  ending,  the  mimber  of  (H- 
gits  eclipsed,  or  tbe  time  when  tbs  shadowtoocbes  some 
remarkable  spot,  or  when  it  leaves  any  paTticubu'9}Rlt 
on  the  moon,  the  difference  of  die  -times  when  the  ob- 
servations were  made  will  give  the  difference  of  longi- 
tudei  Phenomena  of  this  kind,  however,  octSor  too 
seldom  to  be  of  much  nse. 

6.  In  tbe  76tb  volume  of  the  Pbilosopfaica]  IVans- 
aclions,  Mr  Edward  I^got  gives  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  his  metbod  of  tbtennioitig  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  York  \  in  which  he  also  recoounends 
the  method  of  det«nmniag  the  longitn^  of  places  by 
observatioDS  of  the  mootCi  traatit  over  the  meridmtt 
Tbe  tnstrvmcnts  used  in  his  •bstrvatieu  were  »  gridinm 
pendnlum  clock,  a  two  foat  and  a  half  leflector,  an 
eighteen  inch  quadrant  made  by  Mr  Binl,  and  a  transit 
iDstrument  made  by  Mr  Sisson. 

By  these  instnments  Bfi  observation  was  made,  01 

the  lotb  of  September  1783,  of  tbe  occultation  of  a 

star  of  the  iiinth   magnttuda  by  tbe  moon,  during  aa 

fixrad  exactly,  tbe  east  and  west  curve  answering  to  it     eclipse   of  that   planet,  at  York  and   Faiis.     Beudca 


will  show  tbe  latitnde.  Bat,  3.  The  variation  itself  is 
subject  to  cmttional  change ;  whence  a  chart,  tfaongfa 
ever  so  petfeet  at  first,  most  in  time  become  totally  use-, 
less  *,  and  bence  the  charts  constructed  by  Dr  H^ley, 
though  of  great  utility  at  their  first  publication,  became 
at  lengtli  almost  entirely  nseless.  A  new  one  was  pub- 
lished in  174$  by  Messrs  Mountaine  and  Do^oil, 
wbicb  was  so  well  received,  that  in  1756  they  again 
drew  variation  lines  f<w  that  year,  and  published  aHiird 
chart  tbe  year  fiiUowing.  l^y  also  presented  to  the 
Roy«]  Society  a  cnrioaa  pspsr  csnceming  the  variation 
of  tbe  magnetic  needle,  with  a  set  of  tables  annexed  con* 
tuning  the  lesnh  of  mMa  than  50,003  observations,  in 
six  periodicid  reviews  &om  tbe  year  1700  to  1756  in- 
dnsTve,  ndnpted  to  every  five  mgRcs  of  latitude  and 
loogitade  tn  tbe  mie  frequented  oceans  ;  all  of  which 
were  pobtiihed  in  dw  Philowphleal  IVunactions  fiir 
1757- 


there  were  observatioas  niade  of  tbe  im 
of  9  AquarHtnA  iPitdum;  tbe  resolt  itf  all  which 
was,  that  between  Greenwich  and  York  the  l^ifi^^nffn^v. 
of  meridians  was  4'  37". 

In  1783,  Mr  Pigot  informs  us,  that  be  thought  of 
finding  tbe  difierence  of  iwyidians  by  observing  the 
meridian  right  asoeosiops  of  tbe  moon's  linib.  This  be 
thought  had  been  quite  original  r  but  be  found  it  after- 
wards in  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  ry^p,  and  in 
1784  read  a  pamphlet  on  tbe  same  sobject  by  the  abbi 
Toaldo  ;  bat  still  ibund  that  tbe  great  exsctness  of  this 
method  was  not  suspected  ;  though  be  is  convinced  that 
it  must  soon  be  universally  adopUd  in  preference  to  that 
from  the  fint  sMallito  of  Jutnter. 

After  giving  a  number  of  observations  on  tbe  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  be  concludes,  that  the  exactness  -ex- 
pected from  observations,  e\'en  on  the  first  satellite,  i 


much  overrated.  **  Among  the  various  abjections 
j.  Tb^ndtAe Loi^lvdebi/tAe  Stm^s  Deetiaatum.—  (says  be),  there  ia  one!  have  often  experienced,  and, 
having  made  sncb  observations  on  the  snn  as  may  which  proceeds  solety  from  the  disposition  of  the  eye) 
enable  ns  to  find  his  declination  at  the  place,  take  the  that  of  seeing  more  distincdyat  one  time  than  another. 
4)i8eTRice  between  this  computed  declination  and  dnt    Itnay  not  be  imftnper  also  to  mentioDj  Uiat  the  obscr- 

Ffa  /-^vation      i 
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the  best,  tliBt  of     aUeodcd  to,  the  results  wouU  be  undoubtedly  much  Laofiutde. 

is  one  of  those  most     more  exact.  '■  ■  >'  ■  ' 

"  J.  Compare  the  obHrratiaus  mth  the  saac  made 
in  Mveral  other  places.  2.  Let  several  and  the  same 
Etars  be  observed  at  these  places.  3.  Such  Stan  as  are  - 
nearest  in  right  asceosion  aud  declination  to  the  moon 
are  infimtelj  preferable.  4.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
nrged,  to  get,  as  near  as  possible,  an  equal  number  of 
observations  of  each  limb,  to  take  a  mean  of  each  set,. 


X.aniritiulc  vation  I  should  have  relied  on  ai 

■  '      V   —'August  go.  1785,  marked  r«c('//enr, 
distant  from  the  truth." 

After  giving  a  number  of  ubservatioDS  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon  September  lo.  1783,  our  author  concludes, 
that  the  eclipses  of  )hc  moon's  spots  are  in  general  too 
much  neglected,  ana  that  it  might  be  relied  upon  much 
more  were  the  following  eircnmsunces  attended  to  : 
I.  To  be  Miticutar  in  specifying  the  clenmess  of  the 
sky.  2.  To  chqose  such  spots  as  are  veil  defined,  and 
teave  no  hesitatipn  as  to  the  part  eclipsed.  3.  That 
every  observer  should  use,  as  far  as  possible,  telescapes 
equally  powerfiit,  or  at  least  let  the  magnitying  poners 
be  the  same.  ".A  principal  objection  (says  be)  may 
still  be  urged,  vix.  the  difficulty  of  dislingDisbing  the 
.true  shadow  from  tlie  penumbra.  Was  this  obviated, 
1  believe  tbe  results  would  be  more  exact  than  from  Ju- 
piter%  fint  satellite  :  Undoubtedly  tbe  shadow  appears 
better  defined  if  magnified  a  little  ;  but  I  am  inuch  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  with, high  magniiying  powers, 
there  is  greater  certainty  of  choosing  the 
the  shadow,  which  perhaps  is  more  thai 
eompeD9ation  for  the  loss  of  distinctness." 

The  following  rule  for  meridian  observations  of  the 
nioon's  limb  is  next  laid  down :  "  The  increase  of  the 
moon's  right  ascension  in  twelve  hours  (or  any  given 
time  foond  by  computation)  is  to  13  hours,  as  the 
increase  of  the  moon^  right  ascension  between  two 
places  found  by  observation  is  to  the  difference  of  me- 
lidiaOB. 


and  then  a  mean  of  both  n 


Thifrwillii 


»  y«" 


November  33.  17821 

13   12  J7.<f2  Meridian  transit  of  moon' 

second  limb 
'3   13   29.08  Ditto  of  a  1IX 


'{ll. 


,  clock  at 
Greenwich. 


31.46  DiKerenoe  oi  right  aseensioHi 


S.D5' Meridian  transit  of  HMon^y  g     clock 
second  limb  |  at  York. 


13  14  30.13  Ditto  ofauR 


31.08  Differenoe  at  York 
31.46  Difieren(«-at  Greeowi^, 


5».38  Increase  of  the  mooa's  ap- 
■  parent    right    ascensinn 

between  Greenwich  and 
York,  by  obtervationi 
Ui"  in  seconds  of  a  d^ree,  dittn,  ditto,  ditto. 
Tne  increase  of  die  moon's  ri^t  ascension  for  12  bona, 
by  computation,  is  23,340  seconds  ;  and  1 2  hours  re- 
duced into  seconds  is  43,2001     i^eitfore,  accvrd- 
ing  to  the.  rule  stated  above, 

33*34°"  ■  43,^^  ■  ^^-  of'merid;=a6i"' 
"  ^ese  easy  observations  and  short  reduction  (says 
Mr  PiffOt)  arethe  whole  of.  the  business.     Instead  of     instrument  inverted,  and  thi 
computing  the  moon's   right  ascension  far  12  hours,,      '  *"'  — '*'"      ""  *'""   '■'^-- 
I  have  constantly  taken   it  from  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nacks, which  give  it  sufficiently  exact,  provided  some 
Intention  be  paid  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
"  moon's  motioD.     Were  tbe  foUowiog  circumstances - 


correct  tbe  error  of  telescopes  and  t 
.5.  The  adjustment  of  the  telescopes  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  before  the  observation  is  also  very  necessary, 
as  the  sight  is  subject  to  vary.  6.  A  principal  error 
proceeds  from  the  observation  of  the  nioon's  limb, 
which  may  be  considerably  lessened,  if  certain  little 
round  spots  near  each  limb  were  also  observed  in  settled 
observatories ;  in  which  case  the  libratioa  of  the  nwon 
will  perhaps  be  a  consideration,  y.  When  the  difiisr- 
ence  of  meridians,  or  of  the  latituues  of  places  is  very 

part  of     considerable,  the  change  of  the  moon's  diameter  be- 

ifficient     comes  an  equation. 

"  Though  such  are  the  requisites  to  nse  this  method ' 
with  advantage,  only  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the-  ehservalions  that  I  have  reduced.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  observations  had  not  even  the  same  stars 
observed  at  Greenwich,  and  York ;  and  yet  none  of  the 
nesults,  except  a  doubtful  one,  differ  ij"  from  the 
mean ;  therofore  I  think  we  majr  expect  a  still  greater 
exactness,  perhaps  within  lo",  if  the  above  particular 
be  attended  to. 

"  When  the  same  stars  are  not  ohser^-ed,  it  is  neces- 
sarvfor  the  observers  at  both  places  to  compute  their 
rigbt  ascension  from,  tables,  in  order- to  get  the  appa>- 
rent  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  limb.  Though 
tliis  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  by  actual  observation,  still 
the  difference  will  be  tnBing,  provided  the  star's  right 
ascensions  are  accurately  settled.  I  am  also  pf  opi- 
nion, that  the  same  method  can  be  put  in  practice  by 
travellers  with  little  trouble,  and  a  transit  instrument, 
constructed  so  as  to  fin  up  with  facility  iu  any  place. 
It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  that  the  instiument  should 
be  perfectly,  in  the  meridian  for  a  few  seconds  of  time, 
Itfovided  stars,  nearly  iu  tbe  same  parallel  of  declina* 
tion  with  the  moon,  arc  observed ;  nay,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  the  instrnment  deviates  even  a  quarter 
or  half  a  degree,  or  more,  sufficient  exactness  can  be 
attained ;  as  a  table  midit  be  computed,  showing  the 
moon's  paralkx.  and  motion  for  such  deviation  }  which 
last  may  easily,  be  found  by  the  well-known  method  of 
obset^'ing  stars  whose  difference  of  declination  is  con- 
sidenble. 

"  As  travellers  very  seldom  meet  with  situations  to. 
observe  stars  near  the  pole,  or  &ad  a  proper  object  for 
determining  the  error  of  tbe  line  of .  collimatioo,  I 
shall  recommend  the  following  method  as.  original.— 
Having  computed,  the  apparent  rigbt.  ascension  oC 
fiiur,  SIX,  or  more  stars,  which  have  aearly  the  same, 
parallel  of  declination,  observe  half  of  them  with  the 
ither  half  when  in.  its 
position.  If  the  difference  of  right  ascensions 
between  each,  set  by  obaervaciou  agrees  with  the  com- 
putation, there  is  no  error;  but  if  they  disagree,  half 
that  disagreement  is  the  error  of  the  line  of  coUima- 
tion.     7!he  sane  ohsenvaXioQS  Bia.j  also  serve  to  duter- 
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mine,  vhetber  the  dtsbmcea  of  ibc  corrMponjing  wires 
ue  equal.  Id  case  of  neceiwity,  each  limb  of  toe  Bon 
might  be  observed  in  the  Bame  manner,  tboogfa  proba- 
bly witb  leu  precision.  By  a  single  trial  I  made  above 
loro  years  ago,  the  result  tvu  much  more  exAct  tban 
X  expected.  Mayer's  catali^uei  of  Htan  will  prove  of 
great  us*  Ut  ibose  that  adopt  the  altove  metbod.~-I 
ain  rather  surprised  that  the  lumcrsions  of  knovra  stars 
of  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  magnitude,  behind  the  darjc 
.iimh  of  the  moon,  are  not  constantly  ohserved  in  Gxed 
observatoriea,   as  they   would  frequently  b«  of  great 

The  annexed  rule  for  finding  tbe, ship's  place,  with 
the  miscelUneoua  observations  on  different  methods, 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr  John  M'Lean  of  Bdinbui^h. 

I.  With  regard  to  determining  the  ship's  pLce  by  tl^e 
help  of  the  course  and  distance  uiled,  the  iblloning  rule 
may  be  applied. — It  will  be  found  as  expeditious  as  any 
of  the  common  methods  by  the  middle  latitude  or  meri- 
dional parts  ;  and  is  in  some  respects  preferable,  as  the 
common  tables  of  sines  and  tangents  ouly  are  rcqni- 
site  in  applying  it.  ■  Let  a  and  o  bo  the  distances  of 
two  places. uwn  the  same  pole  indegrees,  or  tbeir  com- 
glete  latitude;  e  the  angle  which  a  maridian  malt^s 
with  the  rhumb  line  passing  through  the  places  ;  and  L 
the  angte  formed  by  their  meridians,  oi  the  difference 
of  longitude  in  minntes-:  then  A  and  B.  being  the  lo- 
guitbniic  tangents  of  |  a,  and  t  ^>  the  sine  u  C,  and 
h  the  sine  of  (C-f-i']|j  we  shall  have  the  following  e- 

quation-:  ^~oi — ci  C'^)'  ^Ub<S  ^co  ^^^tW  known 
property  of  the  rhumb  line,  ne  bars  the  btlowing 
equation  : 

S-f-EsR^-D,  wltere  S  is  the  logarithmic  cosine  of 
C,  £  the  logarithm  of  the  length  of  tha  riiumb  line,  or 
distance,  D  the  li^arithm  of  the  minutes  diffeunce.  of 
latitude,  and  R  the  logarithm  of  the  radius. 

By  the  htlp  of  tbes«  two  eqoations,  we  shall  have 
an  easy  solution  of  the  sevenil  cases  to  which  the 
middlo  latitude,  or  meridional  parts,  are  commonly  ap- 
plied. 

Exam,  a  ship  from-  a  port. in  latitude.  56°  N.  saila 
8.  W.  by  W.  tillahe  arrives  at  the  latitude  of  43°  K: 
Reauind  the  difference  of  longitude  ? 

Here  «=34°,  A=5o°,  ^=56*  'J*.  ^=9-4^S34* 
BS9.56107,  S'=;9.9i993o8r  S=9.9i9S464'i  thus. 

fare,  L=^=l^=:897   the    minutes    dlffer- 


S'— S 

ence  of  longitude.  Also,  8=9.74474,  0=3.98227  ; 
therefore  E=R-(-I>— 8=3.23753,  to  which  the  na- 
tural number  is  1728)  the  miles  in  the  rhmib  lihe  sail- 

2.  lie  comiDon  method  of  finding  the  di&rence 
'of  longitude  made  good  upon  several  courses  and  di* 
stances,  by  means  of  the  difiereace  of  latitude  and  de— 
partnre  made  good  upon  the  s«ver»l  canrses,  is  sot  ac- 
curately true. 

For  example :  If  a  ship  riwwld  sail  doe  sonth  600 
miles,  &om  a  port  in  60°  north  latitude,  and.  then  due 
vrest.600  miles,  the  difference  of  longiti^  fbnnd  by  the 
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common  methods  of  solution  would  be  1053  -  ^'■o^Bi.aaitJtiHk. 
iht  true  difference  of  longitude  is  only  933,  less  than '       v      ^ 
the  former  by  lao  miles,  which  it  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole.     Indeed  every  considerable  alteration  in 
the  course  will  produce  a  very  sensible  error  in  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude.    Thousu,  when  the  several  ihumb 
lines  sailed  over  are  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  the    ' 
eiior  in  longitude  will  be  but  small. 

The  reason  of  this  will  easily  appear  from  the  annexed 
figure,  in  which  the  ship  is  supposed  to  sail  Ircm  Z,  to 
A,  along  the  rhumb  lines  ZB,  BA  ;  for  if  the  meri- 
dians PZgPkoeBL  be  drawn  j  and  very  near  the  latter 
other  two  meridians  PhD,  Pmn }  and  likewise  the  pa- 
rallels of  latitude  Bn,  De,  mo,  hk ;  then  it  is  plain 
that  De  is  greater  than  hk,  (for  Be  is  to  hk  as  the 
sine  of  DP  to  the  sineofhP):  and  since  this  is  the 
case  everywhere,  the  departure  corresponding  to  the 
distance  BZ  and  course  BZC,  will  be  greater  than 
the  departure  to  the  distance  oZ  and  course  oZC. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  we  prove  tKkt  nB  is  greater 
than  mo:  and  consequently,  the  departure  correspond- 
ing to  the  distance  AB,  and  course  ABXi,  is  greater 
than  the  departure  to  the  distance  Ao,  and  course 
AoL.  'WlKrefoBc,,  the  sum  of  the  two  departures  cor- 
responding to  the  Goursea  ABLandBZC,  and  to  the 
distances  AB  and  BZ,.  is  greater  than  the  departure 
corresponding  ta  the  distance  AZ  and  course  AZC : 
therefijre  the.  course  answering  to  this  sum  as  a  de- 
parture, and  CZ  as  a. difference  of  latitude,  (AC  1m- 
ing  the  parallel  of  latitudes  passing  through  A),  will 
be  greater  than  the  true  course  AZC  made  good  upon 
the  whole.  And  hence  the  dlffcrenc«  of  Imigituds 
found  by  the  common  rules  will  be  greater  than  tba 
true  diSerence  of  longitudes ;  and  the  error  will  be  .-- 
greater  or  less  according  as  B  A  deviates  moreor.feaa- 
irom  the  direction  of  BZ. 


3.  OTdeternuning  the  ihiptii  longitadb  by  lunar  ob^ 


Several  rules  for  this  pmpoK  have  beAi  lately  pub. 
lisbed,  the  principal  object  of  which  aeens  to  have  heen- 


(a)  a  qd  B  ngnifies^he  diffncnee  between  A  and  i 
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•.  ta  abbrevUte  the  computations  T«quUtte  for  dctermin-  is   tbe  logarithnic   eMtne  of  half  tbe  angle   at  tbei, 

■^■ag  the  trae  distance  of  the  son  or  BtaT&on  tbc  moon's  moon.  ^ 

centre.     Tbw,    however,   should   have  certainly  been         Ai  radint  it  to  the  comdc  of  the  angle  at  tbe  moon ', 

leM  attended  to  than  the  investigatioD  of  a  sohitnn,  in  so  ifl  ibe  difference  between  tbe  moon's  parallax  and 

whic^h  considerable  errors  in  the  data  may  produce  a  iciractioo  in  altitude  to  a  correction  of  distance ;  which 

snail  error  in  tbe  rd^uired  distance.     When  either  of  ia  to  be  added  to  the  apparent  distance  of  centres  when 

the  ImuBaries  bas  a  small  elevatioii,  its  altttnde  will  tbe  auric  at  the  moon  is  obtnae  ;  but  to  be  subtracted 

be  affected  by  tbe   varii^kness   of  the   atnwspbcTe ;  when  that  angle  is  acntc,  in  ordci  to  hare  the  diMance 

liknrise  the  altitude,  as  given  by  the  qaadraot,  will  once  corrected. 

be  afiected  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  imtTument,  and         In  the  above  fonwita,  if  the  word  nm  be  changed 

tbe  i]iie«rtainty  nccessanly  attending  all  obaerrationa  far  moon,  and  v/rr  verxt,  wbererer  these  terms  occur, 

made  at  sea.     "Hie  sum  of  diew  errors,  when  tbey  all  we  shall  find  a  second  correction  of  distance  to  be  ap- 

tend  the  BBRie  way,  may  be  supposed  to  amoont  to  at  plied  to  tbe  distance,  once  corrected  by  subtraction 

IcMt  MM  minute  in   altittide  j  which,'  in  many  cases,  when  the  angle  at  the  sun  is  obtuse,  but  by  addition 

according  to  the  conrnMn  rales  for  computing  the  true  when  that  angle  is  acnte,  and  the  remainder  or  sum  U 

distance,  will  produce  an  error  of  about  30  "' — ''  *-  *"""  '"""  ''"* 


tbe  loi^tude.  Thus,  in  the  example  gTven  by  Mons. 
Catlet,  in  the  Tablet  ParltHtvet,  if  we  suppose  an  error 
of  «na  ninulB  in  tbe  ami's  altitude,  or  call  it  6*  2& 
^,  instmd  of  6*  XT'  34" ;  we  AM  6nd  the  aiteratioD 
M  diataace  according  to  bt*  nile  to  be  54",  pndacing 
an  error  of  about  27  minutes  in  the  Imgitude;  for  tbe 
aaf^  at  the  sun  wiU  be  found,  m  the  s^wric^  trian^e 
wtraae  aides  are  the  complement  of  tbe  son's  altitude, 
eanqilmieut  of  the  moon'*  allttode,  and  obeeiTed  (U- 
stamen,  to  be  aboot  16' }  and  as  radios  is  to  tbe 


the  true  distance  nearly. 

nile,  it  will  be  sofficicnt  to  ne  the 


In  applying  this  1 
ramplemeiit,  ahitBde,  and  apparent  distances  of  cen* 
tres,  true  to  tbe  nearest  minute  only,  as  a  snail  error 
in  tbe  angles  at  the  sun  and  moon  wiU  rery  Utile  affect 
tbe  corrections  «f  distmnces. 

If  D  be  the  computed  distance  in  seconds,  d  tha 
difference  between  tbe  moon's  parallax  and  refraction 
in  attitude,  8  the  sine  of  dw  angle  at  the  nxmn,  and 
rf'S" 


K  the  radius  i  then 


of  lip,  wis  16  the  I 
tbe  aheratian  in  distance. 


2SS. 


will  be  the  third  cwicctiod 


d  error  in  altitBde,  to   m"     of  diiAaBce,  to  be  added  to  the  distance  twice  correct* 

Pnfi^  the  only  method      ed  :  Bot  it  is  plain  from  tbe  nature  of  this  correctiati, 

«f  detenninmg^  tbe  distance,  so  tw  notto  be  affected  hjr     that  it  may  be  always  rejected,  except  when  the  dis- 

.!.__  .1^  tance  D  is  very  snail,  nod  the  angle  at  the  moon  aeai^ 

ly  equal  to  90". 


■9  of  dtitude,  is  that  hr  first  finding  dte  angln 
at  the  Sim  and  moon,  and  by  the  brip  of  thetn  tbe  cor* 
rections  of  distance  for  parallax  and  reCraction.  The 
nic  is  as  feltews : 

Add  togHher  the  conplcmeitt  of  tbe  moon's  apps- 
m^ement  of  the  son's  apparent  a]- 


^  "Dna  solntitm  is  likewise  of  t»e  in  finding  the  troe 
distance  of  a  star  from  the  moon,  by  changing  the  word 
fWM  into  ffor,  and  using  the  refraction  of  tbe  star,  in- 
stead af  tbe  difference  between  die  refraclton  and  pa- 


titude,  and  the  apparent  disUnce  of  centres  ;  from  half     rallax  in  the  altitude  of  tbe  son,  in  finding  tbe  second 
the  sam  of  dune  subtract  the  complement  of  tbe  sun's      correction  of  distance. 


altitude,  and  add  together  the  logarithmic  cosecant 
of  the  complement  of  the  moon's  altitude,  the  loga- 
titbatic  cosecant  of  tlie  apparent  distance  of  centres, 
tbe  It^arithmic  sine  of  the  half  sum,  and  the  Imrith- 
mic  sine  of  the  remainder ;  and  half  tbe  sum  of  these 
fear  logarithms,    aftrr  rejecting   ao  from  Ibe  index, 


Cmcg. 


Ex.  Given  the  abserred  distance  of  a  star  from  tbe 
centre  of  the  moen,  50'  8'  41* }  Ae  noon's  altitude, 
Sf  5*  fi  *^  «■''■  nkitude,    19*  iS*  5*;  and  the 

mom's  horizontal  parallax,  1*  o*  5":  Required  the  traa 
distance. 


'a35i69 


48CE  >  's  angle' 

._  J-     -r — •'snngle. 

Had,  :  Cosec  ht*  48'::   J  *8  US.  parall.  &  refract,  1980*  :  gia'sist  correct,  of  dislaiicc. 

Rsd.  :  Cosec.    S*"  48* ;;  star'srefcaou  i6af  :  liS^aadcflnwt.  of  distance. 
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LoD^'itude      lltn  tbe  f  »t   correction 

ll  since  tbe  angle  at  (be  rooon  ia  obtuse  ;  sod  (he  m- 
I^RUc-  f.oQj  Gorrectum  is  also  adilitive,  since  tbe  angle  at  tbe 
.  '''"'^  .  star  !■  acirte :  therefore  tbeir  snm  9a3''+i38''=io6i'' 
=:I7'  41",  bang  adde<i  to  50"  8'  41",  tbe  apparent 
dictance  of  tbe  star  froin  ibe  mooD'a  centre,  gi*es 
go"  s6'  21"  for  the  true  distance  of  centres  nearly  ; — 
and  2XL  (d+S)— L  (2  L  H+L  2+L  D)=L  8", 
iriiich,  being  added  to  tbe  distance  twice  corrected, 
nTet  50°  2b'  29*  for  tbe  trne  diataace.  Bjr  compar* 
ing  this  distance  vrlth  tlie  compaled  distances  in  tbe 
EpbemeriB,  tbe  time  at  Greeawicb  cocreeponding  to 
tbat  of  observing  tlie  distance  will  be  known  ;  and  tbe 
difference  of  tbose  times  being  eonrerted  into  d^rees 
and  minnto,  at  tbe  rale  of  ij  degrees  to  tbe  hour, 
will  give  the'  longitude  of  the  place  of  ohsra'vation  ; 
which  will  be  east  if  tbe  tio»e  at  the  place  be  greater 
than  that  at  Greenwich,  bot  west  if  it  be  less. 

LONGITUDINAL,  in  general,  denotes  something 
placed  lengthwise  :  thus  some  of  the  fibres  in  tbe  ^'es- 
sel*  of  tbe  bnman  body  aie  placed  loogitudinallj,  others 
(nnsreneW  or  across, 

LbNGOBAHDI.    See  Lombards. 

LONGOMONTANUS,  Christian,  a  learned  a- 
strnnamer,  bom  in  a  Tillage  of  Denmark  in  1563.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  ptodghman  j  and  was  obliged  to  sufier 
daring  his  stndiea  alt  tbe  bardsfaipa  to  which  he  could 
be  exposed,  dividing  his  time,  like  the  pfailDSO]dicr  CIc- 
antbes,  betwren  the  cnltivation  of  the  earth  and  the 
lessons  be  reeeived  from  the  minister  of  the  place.  At 
last,  when  he  was  I5,  be  st<^e  away  frons  his  family, 
and  went  to  Wibtn^,  where  there  was  a  college,  in 
which  he  spent  11  yean;  and  thoa^  he  was  obliged 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  be  applied  himself  to  stndy  with 
such  ardonr,  that  anMuag  other  sciences  h«  learned  the 
mathematics  in  great  perfection.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Copenhagen ;  where  the  professors  of  that  university 
in  a  short  time  conceived  so  high  an  ofHoion  of  him, 
tbat  ibcy  reconunended  him  to  the  celebrated  Tjcho 
Brnbe.  Longomontanns  lived  ci^t  yean  with  that 
finou*  astronomer,  nnd  was  of  great  service  to  him  in 
his  obaeTvatioDS  and  calculations.  At  length,  being 
extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  a  prafiMeor's  obair  in 
Denmark,  Tydw  Brahe  consented,  tbongb  with  soma 
difficulty,  to  deprive  himself  of  his  serriee  ;  gave  him 
a  discharge,  filled  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  bis 
esteem ;  and  furnished  htm  with  money  for  the  expenca 
of  bis  long  journey.  He  obtained  a  ^ofcsaorship  of 
mathematics  in  tbe  university  of  Copcnbacen  in  160J  i 
and  discharged  tbe  duty  of  it  worthily  till  bis  death, 
which  happened  in  i(i47>  He  wrote  nuuiy  learned 
works ;  amnse<f  himself  with  endeavouring  to  square  tbe 
circle,  and  pretcn^d  thtft  be  had  made  tiat  discovery ; 
but  Dr  John  Pell,  an  English  matbematieian,  attack- 
ed him  warmly  on  that  sabject,  and  proved  that  be 
was  mistaken. 

LONGTOWN,  a  town  of  Camberlaad,  on  tbe  Scots 
borderv,  near  the  coolux  of  tbe  Eak  ud  Kiriis^ 
A  miles  from  Cariisle,  and  313  milea  from  London.  It 
has  a  market  on  Tbnroday,  and  a  efaarity  school  for 
<o  children.  Tbe  population  in  1811  was  estimated 
at  1579. 

LONGUEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  ia  tbe  de- 
faitmnrt  of  Lower  Seine,  and  in  the  territiwy  of  Cnux, 
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additive,      sealed 
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the  small  liver  Lrc,  17  miles  ndrtb  of  Roaen.   j 
It  has  tbe  title  of  a  dncby.     £.  Long.  I.  to.  N.  Lot. 
49.  46. 

LONGWY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depntaient  of ,_ 
Moacllo,  with  a  castle,  divided  into  tbe  «M  and  new 
towns.  TbblastwasbniltandfortifiedbyLoBisXIV. 
It  is  seated  on  an  cnunenee.  It  was  taken  bv  tlie- 
king  of  Pnusia  in  1 792,  but  retaken  two  months  after. 
E.  Long.  c.  58.  N.  Lat.  49.  32. 

LONGUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  autfaor  of  a  book  ent' 
titled  n<i/UH>M,  or  Pastorals,  or  a  romance  containing 
the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Cbloe.  Hnetiin,  kiAep  of 
Avranchcs,  speaks  very  advantageously  of  this  worit ; 
hot  he  censures  the  obscene  touches  with  which  it  is  in- 
lersperaed.  None  of  tbe  ancient  aotlion  mention  htm^ 
80  that  the  time  ivhcn  be  lived  cannot  be  certainly  fixed. 
There  is  an  Kngllah  translation  of  this  author,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Mr  J.  Ci-a^s,  once  secretary  of  state. 

LONICEBA,  HoNEisucKLE,  a.  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  pentandria  class.     See  BoIxky  JnJer.      • 

LONSDALE,  or  A7r*iy  Loxsvjik,  a  town  of 
Westmoreland,  seated  on  tbe  r^vrr  Lun,  in  a  pleasant 
and  rich  valley  of  ibe  same  name.  It  is  a  lai'ge  well, 
built  town,  has  a  handsosne  chnrch,  and  a  fine  stone 
Wsdffe  over  the  river.  It  contained  1368  inbobitaois 
in  1811,  and  ia  tlie  best  town  in  the  county  eitcept 
Kendal.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  tbe  Lairtber  faiuly. 
W,  Long.  2.  27.  N.  Lat.  J4.  10. 

LOO,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Gueldv- 
land,  eight  miles  west  of  Deventer,  where  tbe  prince 
of  Orange  bae  a  foie  palace.     £.  Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat. 

S3-  18. 

IX)OF,  :he  after  part  of  a  ship's  bow ;  or  that  pert 
of  her  aide  forward  where  tiie  planks  begin  to  bo  incur- 
vated  into  an  arch  as  they  BpjHvach  the  stem. 

Loor,  or  l«f.     See  tvTr. 

LOOK-OUT,  in  the  sea-laagnage,  a  witfckfiri  nt-. 
tention  to  some  important  object  or  event  which  is  ex- 
pected to  ariee  from  the  preaent  sitnation  of  a  ship,  &c. 
It  is  principally  used  in  navigation  when  there  is  a 
prt^iability  of  danger  &om  the  real  or  supposed  prozi- 
mitjf  of  Iwd,  rocks,  enemies,  and,  in  shorl,  whatever 
pcnl  sb«  ma^  encounter  lhran|fa  ifutleotioa,  wUck 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided  by  a  prudent  and., 
necessary  vigilance. 

There  ia  always  a  look-out  kept  oa  a.  Mf^  frntf 
eaade  at  sea,  to  watch  for  any  daacenna  <^«Gts  lying 
near  her  tnck,  and  to  which  she  mriiea  a,  gradosl  ap- 
^oeeh  as  ebc  advances :  tbe  mate  of  the  watcfa  accord- . 
ingly  ealls  often  from  the  qsarter-.daak, "  Look  ont  afcn*; 
there  1"  to  tbe  persons  appointed  fb>  tfasa  service. 

LOOKING-GLASSES,  are  nothing  but  jiua  nc- 
rar*  of  glass,  which,  being  impervions  to  tbe  lij^, 
reflect  the  images  of  things  plaeed  before  them-  See 
tbe  aitictes  MlHROR  and  OfTICS. 

For  casting,  grioding,  and  poUsbing  loetiag-gUum, 
sec  the  article  Glass. 

For  fdiatiDg  looking-gtasees,  aea  tbe  utidc  Fo- 
liating. 

LOOL,  in  Metollar^,  a  voasri  made  le  recesv*  the 
wasfatogs  of  ores  vi  metals.  The  heavier  or  mora  me- 
talliae  parts  tA  the  ores  remain  in  the  trongll  in  wbicii 
they  are  washed ;  the  lighter  and  moN  earthy  run  of 
with  tlte  water,  but  settls  in  the  leal. 

LOOM. 
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LOOM,  the  iresTerS  Jnnie ;  k  macfatne 
UTBnl  dlttiiict  threads  ire  woreu  iota  odp  piece. 
,  Looms  ftre  of  tuioui  structures,  Rccommodated  to 
the  Tarioua  kiad*  of  material*  to  be  voven,  and  tlie  ra- 
rioDS  manner  of  nearitig  them ;  viz.  for  woollens,  iiillca, 
linens,  cottona,  cloths  of  gold,  and.  other  woi^s,  as 
tapestry,  ribband*,  atockinga,  &c.  divers  of  ivbicb  will 
bo  found  under  their  proper  beadsi     See  Weaving. 

Tbe  weaver's  loom  engine,  otherwise  called  the 
Dutch  loom-engine,  was  brought  into  use  from  Holland 
to  London,  about  the  year  1676. 

Heir-LaoM,  in  Loie.     See  HBrit-Lrmni. 

Loom,  at  sea.  If  a,  ship  appears  big,  when  at  a 
distance,  ther  say  she  looms,  or  appears  a  great  sail ; 
the  term  ia  alto  used  to  denote  tbe  indistinct  appear* 
ance  of  any  other  distant  objects. 
.  Laou-pUe,  at  sea,  a  gentle  cbbj'  gale  of  wind,  in 
-^vliich  a  snip  can  cany  her  top-sails  k-trip. 

LOOP,  in  the  iron  works,  is  a  part  of  a  sow  or 
block  of  cast  iron  broken  ot  melted  off  from  the  rest, 
>ind  prepared  for  the  forge  or  hammer.  The  usual 
method  is,  to  break  off  the  loop  of  about  three  qnar^ 
ters  of  a  hundred  weight,  lliis  loop  they  take  np 
with  their  slinging- tongs,  and  beat  it  with  iron  sledges 
till  they  bring  it  to  a  foursquare  mass,  of  about  two 
feet  long,  which  they  call  a  tiloom. 

LOPEZ  D£  VECA.     See  Vega. 

Ldfez,  or  Indian  Bool,  in  the  Materia  Medieot 
^e  jdant  to  which  this  article  belongs  is  unknown. 
Ncitbier  the  woody  nor  cortical  part  of  tbe  root  has 
any  remarkable  sensible  quality.  A  slight  bitterness 
is  perceptible  \  and  it  is  recommended,  like  simarouba, 
in  diarrboeaa,  eveti  ti  tbe  colliquative  kind,  in  faalf- 
dram  doses  four  tines  a-day.  Little  of  this  root  has 
been  brought  to  Eafope ;  hat  some  of  thooe  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  employing  it,  speak  in  very  high 
terms  of  tb»  effects  obtained  from  it.  • 

LOPHIUS,  FiSHiMG-raoo,  Toad-Jith,  or  5m 
dtoilt  a  genus  of  tbe  braDchiostegons  order  of  fishes. 
See  IcHTHTOLOcr  Index. 

LORANTHUS,  a  ^enns  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  class,  and  in  the  nataral  method  ranking 
under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate.  See  Botant 
IndeT. 

LORARir,  among  the  Romans,  officen  whose  bnsi* 
ness  it  was,  with  whips  «nd  sbonrges,  to  eornpel  the 
Radiators  to  enn^.  The  hrurii  also  punished  slaves 
who  disobeyed  t&cir  austers. 

LORCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  ptovince  of  Mar- 
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rhereby     smennts  to  nrndh  the  same  as  peer  of  ike  retdntf  or      tMi. 

lord  of  parHament.  The  title  is  by  courtesy  also  given  ^— v*~^ 
to  all  tbe  sons  of  dukes  and  marqnises,  and  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  earls :  and  it  is  also  a  title  of  honour  be- 
stowed on  those  who  are  boeoorable  bj  their  emi^oy- 
ments ;  as  iord  advaeale,  hrd  rhamberlain,  lord  rkon' 
celhr,  SfC'  The  word  is  Saxon,  but  abbreviated  from 
twn  gyllablei  into  -one }  for  it  was  originally  Hlajord, 
which  by  dropping  the  aspiration  became  Lafiird, 
and  af^rwsrds  fay  contraction  Lord.  "  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  (says  J.  Coates)  is  well  worth  ob* 
serving  \  for  it  was  composed  of  hlaf  "  a  loaf  of 
bread,"  and  Jord,  *'  to  give  or  afford }"  so  that  Hla- 
jord, now  Lordy  implies  "  a  giver  of  bread ;"  because, 
in  those  ages,  such  great  men  kept  extraordinary 
houses,  and  fed  all  tbe  poor ;  lor  wbich  reason  they 
were  tailed  giver*  of  bread,  a  thing  now  much  out  of 
date,  great  men  being  fond  of  retaining  the  title,  bnt 
fiew  regarding  ibe  practice  for  which  it  was  first  given. 
See  Lady. 

Houte  ofLoBOS,  one  of  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  composed  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tern- 


I.  Tbe  5/Mri'(»a/£artf<  consist  oFtmarchbtHbopi  and 
34  bisbops ;  and,  at  tbe  dissolution  of  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII.  consisted  likewise  of  96  mitred  abbota 
and  two  prion ;  •  a  very  considerable  body,  and  in 
those  limes  equal  in  number  to  the  temporal  nobility. 
All  these  hold,  or  are  supposed  to  h^d,  certain  ancient 
baronies  under  the  king:  for  William  tbe  Conqueror 
thought  proper  to  change  the  spiritual  tenor  of  frank- 
almoign or  free  alms,  under  wliicb  the  bishops  held 
their  lands  dnring  the  Saxon  govcmiitent,  into  tbe 
frodal  or  Norman  tcnnre  by  barony*,  which  subjected 
their  estates  to  all  civil  charges  and  assessments,  from 
which  they  were  before  exempt ;  and  in  right  of  suc< 
cession  to  those  baronies,  which  were  unxjienable  from 
their  respective  dignities,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were 
allowed  their  seats  in  the  bouse  of  lords.  But  though 
tbese  lords  spiritual  are  in  the  eye  of  tbe  law  a  distinct 
estate  from  the  lords  temporal,  and  are  so  diEtinguiahed 
iu  most  of  our  acts  of  parliament ',  yet  in  practice  tfaey 
are  usnall;  hteoded  together  under  the  omntrt^tAelordt: 
tbey  intermix  in  tbeir  votes,  and  tbe  majority  of  such 
intermixture  joins  both  estates.  And  from  tbis  want 
of  a  separate  assembly,  and  separate  negative  of  the 
prelates,  some  writers  have  argued  very  cogently,  that 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  are  now  in  reality  only 
one  estate  1  which  is  nnqaestionabW  true  in  every  ei- 
1,  eonUining  aboat  30,000  inhabitants.     It  is.divid-     fectnal  sense,  thongh  tbe  ancient  dutinction  between 

ed  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.     The  streets  in  the       '  ""  ■     ■>  ■■  >:■        ■-      ■  ■■■     >      ■■ 

former  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep,  and  tbe  booses 

poor  and  ill-butlt  j  but  the  lower  tottn  is  better  laid  out 

and  built-     The  town  has  a  collegiate  chapter,  eight 

parish  churches,  seven  monast^es,  two  nimneries,  two 

bospitala,  and  a  college.      There  is  also  a  saltpetre 

manufactory  here.    On  the  30th  April  1602,  the  burst- 
ing of  an  artificial  basin  of  Water  above  the  town,  swept 

away  fioo  houses,  two  hospitals,  two  convents,  mills,  &c. 

and  destrojed  6o30  people  in  the  toWn  and  (he  adjacent 

country,  over  which  its  ravages  extended  for  the  space 

of  16  leagues.     The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  more 

thai]  two  millions  sterling. 

LORD,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  those  who  are 

siible  either  by  birth  or  creation.     In  this  sense,  it 


them  still  nominally  cuitinues.  For  if  a  bill  should 
pass  dietr  house,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  validity, 
tbough  every  lord  s^ritual  should  vote  against  it ;  gf 
which  Selden  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  give  many  in- 
stances ;  as,  on  the  other  hanil,  doubtless  it  would  be 
equally  good,  if  the  lords  temporal  present  were  infe- 
rior to  the  bishops  in  number,  and  every  one  of  those 
temporal  lords  gave  his  vote  to  reject  the  bill ',  though 
thia  Sir  Edward  Coke  seems  to  doubt  of. 

3.  The  Tmuwrn/Aordl*  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm   (the  bishops  not  being  in  strictneea  h^td  to  be 
such,   but  merely  lords  of  parliament),  by  whatever 
title  of  nobility  distinguished  -,  dukes,  marquises,  eads, «  See  2A- 
viscoonts  or  barons*.     Some  of  these  sit  fay  descent,  iiftty- 
as  do  all  awuent  peers.}  some  by  creation,  ••  do  all 
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-new  naJe  ones ;  others,  since  the  union  vitb  Scotland, 
-^  by  electtoa,  wbiiih  is  the  due  of  the  i6  peers  n)io 
Tepresent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  Their  Dum- 
ber is  indeftnite,  and  niKy  be  increoeed  at  will  by  the 
power  of  the  crowD :  utd  once,  in  the  reiga  of  Queen 
Anne,  there  was  an  instance  of  creating  no  lean  than 
-12  toother*,  in  contemplation  of  which,  in  the  leign 
■oi  King  George  I.  a  bill  passed  the  house  of  Iwds,  and 
■aan  countenanced  by  the  then  raiiiistry,  for  limiting 
the  number  of  the  peenge.  This  was  thought  by 
«oiUB  to  promise  a  great  oequwitien  to  the  oonstitotion, 
by  restraining  tiie  pren^tive  fnm  gaining  the  ascen- 
-daut  in  that  augast  assembly,  by  pouiing  in  at  plea- 
eure  an  unlimited  namher  of  new-crcAted  lords.  But 
the  bill  was  ill  relished,  and  miscarried  in  the  house  of 
'ComnM»a,  whose  leading-  members  were  then  desirous 
to  keep  the  avenues  to  the  other  house  as  open  and  easy 
•as  possible. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  and  honours  is  necessary  in 
*very  well  governed  state  :  in  order  to  reward  such  as 
Are  emiuent  for  their  services  to  the  public,  in  a  manner 
the  most  desirable  to  individnals,  and  yet  witbout  burden 
to  the  community ;  exciting  tbereby  an  ambitious  yet 
■laudable  ardour  and  generous  emulation  in  othets.  And 
emulation,  or  yirtoeus  ambition,  is  a  spring  of  action 
which,  however  dangerous  ur  invidious  in  a  mere  repu- 
blic or  nnder  a  despotic  sway,  will  certainly  be  attended 
with  good  effects  under  a  Gree  monarcby ;  where,  with- 
«ut  dcttrojing  its  existence,  its  excesses  may  be  conti' 
Dually  restrained  by  that  superior  power  from  which 
idl  honour  is  deriyed.  Soch  a  s|Hrit,  when  nationally 
diSiised,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  tbe  community.;  it 
sets  all  tbe  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  whith, 
.under  a  wise  r^ulator,  may  be  directed  to  any  bene- 
ficial purpose  i  and  thereby  every  individual  may  be 
jnade  subservient  to  the  public  good,  while  he  prin- 
cipally means  to  promote  his  own  particular  views. 
A  body  of  nobility  is  also  more  particularly  necessary 
in  our  mixed  and  compounded  constitution,  in  order  to 
suj^MMt  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  tbe  people, 
by  forming  a  barrier  to  withstand  tbe  encroachments 
of  both.  It  creates  and  preserves  that  gradual  scale 
of  dignity  whicfa  proceeds  from  the  peasant  to  the 
prince }  rising  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  founda- 
tioo,  and  diaunishing  to  a  point  as  it  rises.  It  is  this 
asoending  and  coBtracting  proportion  that  adds  stabi- 
lity to  any  govornmenti  for  when  the  departure  is 
sudden  from  one  entieme  to  another,  we  may  pra- 
Aovnoe  that  state  to  be  precarious.  Tlie  nobility 
therefore  are  tbe  pillais,  which  are  reared  from 
amof^  tbe  people,  more  immediately  to  support  the 
thfone  ;  and,  if  that  falls,  they  must  also  be  buried 
under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  last  cen- 
tury the  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  mo- 
narchy, they  also  voted  the  bouse  of  lords  to  he  useless 
wld  dangerous.  And  since  titles  of  nobility  are  thus 
-expedient-  in  the  elate,  it  is  also  expedient  that  their 
owners  should  form  an  independent  and  separate 
hranch  of  the  legislatOK.  If  they  were  coofoanded 
with  tbe  mass  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only 
,n  vota  in  electing  representatives,  their  privileges  would 
soon  be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  tbe  papular 
torrent,  which  would  effectually  level  all  distinctions. 
It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  that  tbe  hodv  of  nobles 
should  have  a  distinct  assembly,  distinct,  deliberation*. 
Vol.  XU.  Part  L  t 
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and  distinct  powers  from  tbe  commons.   See  also  Cikc,      l 
Nobility,  FAHLiAUttrr,  Commons,  and  Commok- 
ALTV.  .  ^-^ 

As  to  tbe  peculiar  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the 
house  of  lords  :  One  very  ancient  privilege  is  that  de- 
clared by  tbe  charter  of  the  forest,  conGrmed  in  parlia- 
ment 9  lien.  III.  ;  viz.  that  every  lord  spiritual  or 
temporal  summoned  to  parliament,  and  passing  through 
tha  king's  forests,  may,  both  in  going  and  retumiug, 
kill  one  or  two  of  the  king's  deer  without  warrant  j 
in  view  of  tlie  forester  if  be  be  present,  or  on  bloving 
a  horn  if  be  be  absent  ■,  tint  he  may  not  seem  to  take 
the  king^s  venison  by  stealth. 

In  the  next  place,  they  have  a  right  to  be  attended, 
and  constantly  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  such  of  tbe 
barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the 
coif,  or  have  been  made  Serjeants  at  law  ;  as  likewise 
by  the  king's  learned  coansel,  being  Serjeants,  and  by 
the  mastt'i-3  of  the  court  of  cbaocery }  for  their  ad- 
vice in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of 
their  proceedingB.  The  secretaries  of  state,  with  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  were  also  used  to  attend 
the  house  of  p^rs,  and  have  to  this  day  (together 
with  the  judges,  £cc.)  their  regular  writs  of  summons 
issued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  parliament,  ad  Irac- 
tandumet  connhum  impendendum,  though  not  adcaiuen- 
tiendum,  but,  whenever  of  late  years  theyiiave  been 
members  of  tbe  house  of  commons,  their  attendance 
here  hatb  fallen  into  disuse. 

Another  privilege  is,  that  every  peer,  by  license 
obtained  from  tbe  king,  may  make  another  lord  of 
parliament  his  proxy,' to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence: 
A  privilege,  whiehla  member  of  the  other  house  can 
by  no-means  have,  as  he  is  himself  but  a  prosy  for  « 
multitude  of  other  people. 

Each  peer  has  also  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  house, 
when  a  vote  passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  to  en- 
ter his  dissent  on  the  journals  of  the  house,  with  the 
reasons  for  such  dissent ;  which  is  usually  styled  his 

All  bills  likewise,  that  may  in  their  conseqoeaces  any 
way  affect  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  are  by  the  custom 
of  parliament  to  have  their  first  rise  and  be^nning  in 
the  house  of  peers,  and  to  suffer  no  changes  or  amend- 
ments in  the  house  of  coamons. 

There  is  also  one  statute  peculiarly  relative  ^  the 
house  of  lords ;  6  Ann.  c.  23.  which  regulates  tlic 
electionof  tbe  i£  representative  peersof  North  Britain, 
in  consequence  of  the  23d  and  23d  articles  of  the  Union.: 
and  for  tbat  purpose  prescribes  tbe  oatbs,  &c.  to  be 
taken  by  the  electois ;  directs  tbe  mode  of  balloting ; 
{wohibits  the  peers  electing  from  being  attended  in  an 
unusual  manner}  and  expressly  provides,  that  no  other 
matter  shall  be  treated  of  in  that  assembly,  save  only 
tbe  election,  on  pain  of  ineurring  a  pnemunire.  See 
also  the  articles  Nobility  and  Feehs.  ' 

LORDOSIS,  (of  Mf>H,  bent  inwardi),  in  tbe  me- 
dical writings,  a  name  given  to  a  distempered *state  .of 
the  s^ne,  in  which  it  is  bent  inwards,  or  towmils  the 
anterior-  parts.  It  is  used  iiv  opposition  to  giibwt,  or 
hamp-hacked.     See  SuKCCiir. 

LORETTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Marca  or 
Marcbe  of  Ancooa,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  small 
but  fortified ;  hnd  contains  tb»  fanwos  casa  taato,  or 

0%  ,,    w. 
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LoNtta.  bolj  chape},  m  much  visited  by  pilgrinu. 
*  ,  '  pel,  according  to  the  les;end,  was  originftlly  a  nDall 
house  in  Nazareth,  inhabited  bj  the  virgin  Mary,  in 
frhich  Rbe  «as  saluted  by  the  anget,  and  nhere  she 
bred  DOT  Saviour.  After  their  deaths,  it  nas  held  in 
great  veneration  by  all  believers  in  Jesus,  and  at  length 
consecrated  into  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  j 
upon  which  accaaioa  Ht  Luke  made  that  identical 
image,  nhich  is  still  preserve)!  here,  and  dignified  vith 
the  name  of  our  Lady  of  I<oretlo.  Tbis  sanctified 
edifice  wan  allowed  to  sojourn  in  Galilee  as  long  as  that 
district  was  inhabited  by  Chriiitifins ;  but  whui  infidels 
got  possession  of  the  country,  a  band  of  angels,  to  save 
It  {not  pollution,  took  it  in  their  anns,  and  conveyed 
it  from  Nautrcth  lo  a  castle  in  Dalmatia.  This  htt 
might  have  been  called  in.  qoeBtion  by  incredulous 
people,  had  it  been  performed  in  a  secret  manner; 
bat,  that  it  might  be  manifest  to  the  most  short-sighted 
spectator,  and  evident  to  all  nho  were  not  penectly 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  a  blaze  of  celestial  light,  and 
a  concert  of  divine  music,  accompanied  it  during  the 
nkoH  journey  ;  besides,  when  the  angels,  to  rest  them- 
selves,  set  it  dotin  in  a  little  wood  near  the  road,  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
and  continued  in  that  respectful  posture  as  long  as  the 
aacred  chapel  remained  among  tbem.  But  not  having 
been  entertained  with  suitable  respect  at  the  castle  above 
mentioned,  the  same  indefatigable  angels  carried  it  over 
ibe  sea,  and  placed  it  in  a  field  belonging  to  a  noble 
lady  cajled  Laarttia,  from  whom  the  cfaapel  takei  its 
name.  This  field  happened  unfortunately  to  be  fre- 
qoented  at  that  time  by  highwaymen  and  murderen : 
a  circDnutance  with  which  the  angels  undoubtedly  were 
not  acqnainted  when  tbey  placed  it  there.  After  they 
were  better  informed  they  removed  it  to  the  top  of  a 
I  brothers,  where  they  imagined 
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cha-  a  aaperficlal  view,  these  red-eoloiiTed  oblong  sabatances  LotcUol 
appear  to  be  nothing  else  than  common  Italian  bricks  } '  v  ' ' ' 
and,  which  is  still  more  extraordinary,  on  a  second  and 
third  view,  with  all  possible  atteMtioo,  they  still  huve 
the  same  appearance.  Traveilen,  however,  are  aasurvd 
with  great  earnestness,  that  there  is  not  a  single  par- 
ticle of  brick  in  their  whole  composition,  being  entire- 
ly  of  a  stone,  which,  though  it  cannot  now  be  found  im 
Palestine,  was  formurly  very  common,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth. 

The  holy  house  is  divided  within  into  tvo  nneqnal 
pintioas,  1^  a  kind  of  grate-work  of  silver.  The  di> 
vision  towards  the  west  is  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole ;  that  to  the  east  is  called  the  Sanctuary,  In 
the  larger  division,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
main  body  of  ibe  house,  the  walls  are  left  bare,  to 
show  the  true  original  bbric  of  Nazareth  stone ;  foe 
they  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  bricks.  At  the 
lower  or  western  wall  there  is  a  window,  the  same 
thrvagh  which  the  angel  Gabriel  entered  at  the  An- 
nunciation. The  architraves  of  this  window  are  co- 
vered with  silver.  There  are  a  gnMt  number  of  gold- 
en and  silver  lamps  in  this  chapel :  one  of  the  former, 
a  present  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  is  said  to  wei^ 
37  pounds,  and  some  of  the  silver  lamps  weigh  frmn 
130  lo  130  pounds.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lai^^ 
rooii)  b  an  altar,  but  so  low,  that  from  it  yon  nay 
see  the  famous  image  which  stands  over  the  chimney 
in  the  small  room  or  sanctuary,  *  Golden  and  silver 
angels,  of  considerable  size,  kneel  arooad  her,  seme 
oBering  hearts  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  antl 
one  an  infant  of  pure  gold.  Tlie  wall  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  plated  with  silver,  and  adorned  with  cnici- 
fixea,  precious  stones,  and  votive  pfts  of  variona  kinda. 
The  figure  of  the  Virgin  herself  by  no  means  civM- 
sponds  with  the  fine  furniture  of  her  (loiise  ;  She  is  a 
little  woman,  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  the  fen- 
'  "  Of  all  the  senlp- 


hill  belonging  to  two  brothers,  where  tbey  imagii 
it  would  be  perfectly  secure  from   the  dangers  of  rob- 
bery or  assassination  ;  bnt  the  two  bnthers,  the  pro-     turea  and  complexion  of  a  negro, 
prietors  of  the  gronnd,   being  equally  enamonred  of     tors   that  ever  existed,  assuredly  St  Luke,  by  whon 
their  new  vintor,  became  jealous  of  each  other,  quar-     this  figure  is  said  to  have  been  made,  is  the  least  of  ft 

flatterer ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  contempt  for  external  beauty  than 
her  being  satisfied  with  this  representation  of  her. 
The  figure  of  the  infant  Jesos,  by  St  Luke,  is  of  apiece 
with  that  of  the  Virgin :  he  holds  a  large  golden  globe 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  is  extended  in  the  act  of 
blessing.  Both  figures  have  crowDS  on  their  heads,  •■- 
ricbed  with  diamonds :  these  were  presents  from  Ann 
of  Austria,  qneen  of  France.  Both  arms  of  the  Vir- 
gin are  enclosed  within  her  robes,  and  no  part  but  her 
nee  is  to  be  seen  ;  ber  dress  is  most  magnificent,  bnt 
in  a  wretched  bad  taste  :  this  is  not  surprwing,  fin  die 
has  no  female   attendant.     She  has  pnrticnlar  clothes 


relied,  fought,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  After 
this  fatal  catastrophe,  the  angels  in  waiting  finally 
moved  the  hidy  chapel  to  the  eminence  where  it  now 
stands,  and  has  stood  these  400,  vcars,  having  lost  all 
relish  for  travelling. 

The  sacred  chapel  stands  due  east  and  west,  at  the 
farther  end  of  a  large  church  of  the  most  durable  stone 
of  Istria,  wfai^  has  been  built  around  it.  This  may 
be  coDsideted  as  the  external  covering,  or  as  a  kind 
of  ^reat  coat  to  the  eaaa  lania,  which  has  a  smaller 
coi^  of  more  precious  materials  and  workmanship 
nearer  its  body.  This  internal  covering,  or  case,  is  of 
llie  choicest  marble,  after  a  plan  of  San  8avino*e 


ornamented  with  basso  relievos,  the  workmanship  of     for  the  different  feasts  held  in  honour  of  her,  and,  which 


Ae  best  sculptors  which  Italy  could  furnish  in  the  reign 
ef  Leo  X.     The  subjects  of  these  basso  reltevoe  are 


is  not  quite  so  decent,  is  always  dressed  and  undressed 
by  the  priests  belonging  to  the  chapel ;  faer  robes  s 


the  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  other  parts  of    eraaraented  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stencs  down  to 
~~'"  "-■-*-      The  whole  case  is  about  50  feet  long,  30     the  hem  of  her  garment. 


in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height :  but  the  real  honse 
itself  is  no  more  than  32  feet  in  length,  14  in  breadth, 
and  at  the  sides  about  18  feet  in  height ;  the  centre 
of  the  roof  is  four  or  five  feet  higher.  The  walls  of 
thb  little  holy  chapel  are  composed  of  pieces  of  a 
leddiA  substance,  oF  an  oblong  Sqnare  shape,  laid  one 
r,  in  the nuumer c^ brick.  AtfirstNgfat,on 


There  is  a  small  place  behind  the  uoctoary,  in 
which  are  shown  the  chimney,  and  some  other  furni- 
ture, which  they  pretend  belonged  to  the  Virgin  when 
riie  lived  at  Nazareth  ;  particularly  a  little  earthen 
porringer,  out  of  which  the  infant  used  to  eat.  The 
pilgrims  bring  rosaries,  little  cmcifies,  and  agnos 
dei's  which  the  obliging  piest  shakes  for  half  a 
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LmcUo.    nuU>  in  tku   disb ;  after  which  it  b  believed  they  &c-     bcgio   a   hvmn    in  bononr  of  the  ^  irFJ^t  which  they    LorUs. 
*      »      ■'  quire  tlie  virtue  of  curing  varieoa  diKaaes,  and  pTOV«     continae  tiJI  .they  reach  the  diarcfa.     The  poorer  sort  ^ 


an  excellent  preventive  of  all  temptation*  of  Satan. 
The  gown  which  the  image  had  on  irhen  the  chapel 
arrived  from  Nazaieth  is  of  red  eamblet,  and  carafully 
kept  in  a  ghis*  ihrine. 

Above  100  masses  are  daily  said  in  this  chapel,  and 
in  the  church  in  which  it  stands.  Tho  jewels  and 
riches  to  be  seen  at  any  one  tinw  in  the  holy  chapel 
are  of  a  small  value  in  comparison  of  those  in  the  trea* 
snry,  which  in  a  large  room  adjoining  to  the  vcsliy  of 
the  great  church.  In  the  presses  of  this  room  are 
kept  those  presents  which  royal,  noble,  and  rich  bigots 
of  all  ranks,  have,  fay  oppressing  their  snbiects  and 
injuring  their  &miliea,  sent  to  this  place,  lo  enume- 
rate every  particular  wonld  &11  volumes.  They  consist 
of  various  Dtensila  and  other  things  in  silver  and  gold  ; 
as  lamps,  candlesticks,  goblets,  crowns,  and  crucifixes  ; 
lamps,  eagles,  saints,  apostles,  angeb,  virgins,  and 
infants :  then  there  arc  cameos,  pearis,  gems,  and  preci- 
ttos  ttonea,  of  all  kinds  and  in  great  numbers.  %Vhat 
is  valued  above  all  the  other  jewels  is,  the  miraculous 
pearl,  wherein  they  assert  that  Nature  has  given  a&uth- 
fiil  delineation  of  the  Virgin  silting  on  a  cloud  trith 
the  infant  Jesos  in  her  arms.  There  was  not  room  in 
the  presses  of  the  treasury  to  hold  all  the  silver  pieces 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Virgin.  Several  other 
'  I   the  vestry  aA  completely  full.     It  is  said 


are  received  into  an  hospital,  where  they  have  bed  and 
board  for  three  days. 

The  only  trade  of  Loretto  consists  of  rosaiies,  cra- 
ci&ies,  tittle  raadonas,  agnus  dei*s,  and  medals,  which 
are  manufactured  here,  and  sold  to  pilgrims.  HeR 
are  great  nuibbers  of  shops  full  of  these  commodities, 
BoniB  of  them  of  a  hi^  price  *,  but  infinitelf  the 
greater  part  are  adapted  to  the  parses  of  the  bnyeritt 
and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  evident  poverty  of 
those  mano&cturers  and  tradets,  and  of  (he  inhabitants 
of  this  town  in  general,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  thfc 
reputation  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  is  greatly  on  the  de- 
cline. 

In  tbe  great  church  whidi  contains  the  holy  chapel 
are  coDfeasioDals,  where  tbe  penitents  from  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  may  be  confessed  in  their  0*li  langnag^; 
priests  being  always  in  wafting  for  that  purpose :  eacb 
of  them  has  a  long  while  rod  in  bis  hand,  with  which 
be  tOQchss  tbe  beads  of  those  to  whom  be  thinks  it 
proper  to  give  absolution.  TTiey  place  themselves  on 
their  knees  in  groups  aronnd  the  confessional  diair  -, 
and  when  the  holy  father  has  touched  their  heads  with 
the  expiatory  rod,  they  retire,  fteed  bom  the  burden 
of  their  sins,  and  with  renewed  courage  to  begin  a  Iresb 
account. 

In  the  spaciotls  at^a  before  this  church  there  is  an 


that  those  pieces  are  occasionally  melted  down  by  his  elegant  marble  fountain,  supplied  with  water  from  ui 
holiness  for  the  nse  of  the  state :  and  also  that  the  adjoining  hill  by  an  aqueduct.  Fen  eveh  of  the  most 
most  precious  of  tbe  jewels  are  picked  oat  and  sold  for  Inconsiderable  towns  of  Italy  are  without  the  useful 
the  same  purpose,  false  stoiies  being  substituted  in  their  ornament  of  a  public  fountain,  l^e  embellisbments 
room.  of  scalptui^  ahd  arcbitectiue  are  employed  with  great 
Pilgrimages  to  Loretto  are  not  so  frequent  'with  propriety  on  such  Works,  which  are  continually  in  tbe 
foreigners,  or  with  Italians  of  fsrtune  and  distin£tif)n|  people's  view  ;  the  air  is  refreshed  and  the  eye  delight- 
as  fortUcrly ;  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  who  ed  by  the  streams  of  water  they  pour  fbrth }  a  sight 
'  's  journey  now  are  poor  people,  who  depend  peculiariy  agreeable  in  a  wann  climate.     In  this  area 


for  their  maintenance  on  the  charity  they  i 
the  road.  To  those  who  ara  in  such  a  rank  in  lifo  as 
precludes  them  from  availing  themselves  of  the  cha- 
ritable  institntions  for  the  maintensiKe  of  pilgrinisj 
such  journeys  are  attended  with  expencc  and  inconve- 
niency  ;  ana  fathers  and  husbands,  in  nwdtnte  dr  con- 
fined circuinstaoces,  are  frequently  brought  to  disagree- 
able dilemmas,  by  the  rash  vuws  of  going  to  Loretto 
which  tbeir  wives  or  daughters  are  apt  tD  make  on  any 
supposed  deliverance  from  danger.  To  refuse,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  neighbourhood  ia  cruel,  and  even 
impioDS ;  and  to  grant,  is  often  highly  distressing,  par- 
ticulariy  to  such  husbands  as,  from  affection  or  any 
-other   motives,  do  not  choose  that  their  Wives  shUnM 


there  b  also  a  statue  of  Sistns  V.  in  hronse.  Ovet 
the  porlal  of  the  church  itself  is  a  staUe  of  the  Vif 
gin  }  and  above  the  middle  gate  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
importing  that  within  is  the  house  of  the  mother  of 
God,  in  which  the  Word  vras  made  flesh.  '{V  gates 
of  tbe  church  are  likewise  of  bronze,  embeHisheJ  With 
basso  relievos  o'f  admirable  workmanship:  the  subjects 
taken  partly  from  the  Old  and  partly  from  tbe  New 
Testament,  and  ilivitied  into  differcnt  ComportmentSi 
As  thn  gates  of  this  church  aVe  shot  at  noon,  the  pil- 
grims who  arrive  after  that  time  Can  get  no  nearer  the 
tanla  eata  than  these  gates.  Which  are  by  this  means 
•ometimes  exposed  to  tbe  first  violence  of  that  holy  ar-' 
dour  which  was  designed  for  the  chapel  itself.     All  the' 


be  long  eat  of  tbeir  sight.  But  the  poor)  who  are  fColpture  upon  tbe  gates  Which  is  Within  reaefa  of  the 
maintained  dnring  their  whole  journey,  and  have  no-  modths  of  those  zeiUotB,  is  in  some  degree  effaced  by 
thing  more  than  a  bare  maintenance  to  expect  from     Aeir  kisses. 


r  labour  at  home,  to  them  a  journey  to  Loretto 
is  a  party  of  pleasure  as  well  as  devotion,  and  by  mndt 
the  moHt  agreeable  road  they  can  t^e  to  heaven.  The 
greatest  concourse  of  inlgrims  is  at  the  seasons  of  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  lie  rich  travel  in  their  carriages  '. 
A  great  number  come  on  horseback  or  on  mules  ] 
or,  what  is  still  mon  common,  on  asses.  Great  num- 
bers of  females  come  in  this  manner,  with  a  male 
.  friend  walking  by  them  as  tbeir  guide  and  protector : 
bat  the  greatest  number  of  both  sexes  are  on  foot. 
The  pilgnms  on  foot,  as  mm  as  they  entu  tbe  snburiM, 


There  arc  also  several  paintings  to  be  seen  bete, 
some  of  which  are  highly  esteenwd,  particularly  twd 
in  the  treasurr-  The  subject  of  one  of  these  is  the 
Virgin**  Nativity,  by  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  of  the 
other,  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael.  There  are  some 
dthers  of  considerable  merit  which  ornament  tbe  altars 
of  the  great  church.  These  altars,  of  little  chapels, 
of  which  this  fobric  contains  a  great  number,  are  lined 
with  marble  and  embellished  by  scntptore  ;  but  nothing 
within  this  church  interests  n  traveller  of  bensibility  so 
much  as  the  iron  gmtes  before  tboat  chapelt,  whidri 
O  g  a  ^  ^       W«e  I 
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Ltttuo   nere  oWe  of  the  itUon  %aA  diaiiiB  of  tbe  Cbristian 
II        slkves,  nbo  were  freeil  from  bondage  by  the  glorious 

I/oroe.     victory  of  liCpanto. 

•  '  The  palace  where  the  governor  reeides  sttuula  near 

(he  church,  kod  the  eccleaiastica  who  are  employed,  in 
.  it  lodge  iu  the  Mjoae  pslace,  where  they  receive  the 
^Igruns  of  high  distinction.  The  environs  of  ibis 
town  are  very  agteetUtle,  and  iu  fioe  weather  the  high 
mountuOB  of  Croatia  may  be  seeu  irom  hence.  It  ie 
seated  on  a  mountaiji,  m  £.  Long.  15.  50.  N.  Lata 
43-24. 

LORICA,  was  a,  cuirass,  brigaotiiw,  or  coat  of 
mail,  in  use  amoag  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was  geoe- 
nlly  made  of  leatLer,  and  is  suppowd  to  be  derived 
from  lontm. — The  lorictc  were  set  with  plates  of  metal 
in  various  forms  :  sometimes  in  hooks  or  rings  like  a 
chain,  sometimes  like  feathers,  and  sometimes  like  the 
BcalcB  of  serpents  or  ^shea,  to  which  plates  of  gold 
were  often  added.  There  were  other  lighter  cuirasses, 
consisting  only  of  many  folds  of  linen  cloth,  or  of  flax 
made  strong  enough  to  resist  weapons.  Such  soldiers 
as  were  rated  under  lOOO  drachms,  instead  of  thelorica 
re  a  pettoraie. — The  Roman  lorica 
was  made  like  a  shirt,  and  defended  the  wearer  both 
before  and  behind,  but  was  so  contrived  that  the  back 
part  could  be  oc(»sionally  separated  from  the  front. 
Some  of  the  loricie  were  made  of  cords  of  hemp  or  flax, 
close  set  together ;  whence  they  are  called  thoraces 
bilict*,  trilitxt,  &c.  from  the  number  of  the  cords  fixed 
one  upon  another }  but  these  were  used  rather  in  hunt- 
ing than  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LORIS,  in   Zaohgt/,      See   Lemur,  Mauuaua 

LOBIMERS,  one  of  the  con^nies  of  London, 
that  make  bits  for  bridles,  spurs,  and  such  like  small 
iron  ware.  They  are  raeoUoned  in  statute  i  Rich.  II. 
c  I  a. — The  word  seems  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
hrum,  "  a  thong." 

LORME,  Philibeut  de,  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted architects  in  the  i6th  century,  was  horn  at  Lyons. 
Qoeen  Catherine  de  Medicis  gave  him  the  superintend- 


ladium  of  North  Britain  ;  brought,  says  legend,  out  of    Lone. 
Spain,  where  it  was  first  used  as  a  seat  oJT  justico  by  '•"v— ~' 
Gathelus,  coeval  with  Moees.  It  continued  here  as  tb« 
coronation  chair  till  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.  who  re- 
moved it  to  Scone,  in  order  to  secure  his  reign ;  for, 
according  to  the  inscription, 

NiJiiUal  Jaluin,  Scott  /juocurtyue  focatom, 
Invenient  fapidcm,  trgnare  Icaeantar  ibidrm. 

Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  preserved  till  the  pre- 
sent century,  when  the  keeper's  servants,  during  his 
infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  the  stiver  oroaownts  v 
and  U-ft  only  a.  battleaxe,  nine  feet  long,  of  beautiful 
worktnanship,  and  ornamented  with  silver. 

The  castle  is  square  ^  the  inside  only  87  feet  j  partly, 
ruinous,  partly  habitable.  At  three  of  the  comers 
are  round  towers ;  one  of  them  projects  very  little. 
The  entrance  is  towards  the  sea  at  present  by  a  stair- 
case, in  old  times  probably  by  a  drawbridge,  which 
fell  ^m  a  little  gateway.  The  masonry  appears  very- 
ancient  ;  the  tops  battlemented.  This  pile  is  seated  ob. 
a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whose  watna 
:iful  bay,  where  ships  may 
Of  this  building,  the  fiiuoa- 
unknown,  nothing  remains  except  the 
outer  walls,  which  though  roofless,  are  still  in  good- 
order  ;  and  within  which  some  buildings  have  been 
erected,  which  serve  as  the  residence  of  the  laird. 
The  duke  of  Argyll  is  hereditary  keeper  nnder  tb« 
crown. — At  a  small  distance  from  uie  castle  is  a  mined 
chapel,  once  an  elegant  building;  and  at  one  end  aa 
enclosure,  a  family  cemetery.  Opposite  to  these  is  ft 
high  precipice,  ending  abrupt,  and  tuning  suddenly 
towards  the  south-east.  A  person  concealea  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  rock,  a  little  beyond  the  angle,  surpriaea 
friends  stationed  at  some  distance  beneath  the  precipice 
with  a  very  remarkable  echo  of  any  word,  or  even  sesH 
tence,  be  pronounces ;  which  reaches  the  last  distinct 
and  unbroken.    The  repetition  is  single,  bat  remark- 

1307,  this 


„   ,.  was  possessed  by  AlcxandeE 

of  buildings  ;  and  he  had  the  direction  of  those  of     Macdougal  lord  of  Argyll,  a  friend  to  the  English  :  but ' 
*""'"'  I.  r..    .      .       ^^  jIj^j  ^^  reduced  by  Robert  Brtice,  when  Mac- 

dougal sued  for  peace  with  that  prince,  and  was  recei- 
ved  into  favour. 

We  find,  about  the  year  1455,  this  to  have  been  ft 
residence  of  the  lords  of  the  isles  ;  for  here  James  last 
earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  fled  to 
Donald,  the  Regulus  of  the  time,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  take  arms  and  carry  on  a  plnndeiing  war  against  hia 
monarch  James  II. 

The  situation  of  this  regal  seat  was  calcuh^ted  foi 


the  Louvre,  Uie  'HiniUeries,  the  castle  of  St  Anet, 
St  Germains,  and  other  edifices  erected  by  her  orden. 
He  also  wrote  several  books  on  architecture.  He  died 
about  the  year  I577- 

LOKNE,  a  division  of  Argyllshire  in  Scotland, 
which  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Argyll. 
It  extends  above  ^o  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
aontb,  and  about  une  at  its  utmost  breadth ;  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Braidalbin }  on  the  west  ^1  ^-he  islands  ; 
on  the  north  by  Lochabcr  ;  and  is  divided  from  Knap- 


)  tbe  south  by  Lor-h  Etive,  on  the  banks  of  jdeasnre  as  well  as  strength.  The  views  of  moontains, 
which  stands  the  castle  of  Beregonium,  whkrein  the  valleys,  waters,  and  islands,  are  delightful.  On  the 
courts  of  justice  were  anciently  held.  This  district,  north  side  of  Loch  Etive  stood  the  town  of  Bei«Ro- 
ftboonding  with  lakes,  is  tbe  most  pleasant  and  fertile  nium,  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  'Wnt 
f^it  of  Argyllshire,  producing  plenty  of  oats  and  Highlauds.  It  seems  from  certain  mounds,  cxcavft- 
barley.  It  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  tionn,  and  other  appearances,  to  have  been  a  stzoog 
Macdougal,  still  residing  on  the  spot  J  but  devolved  to  fortress,  to  prevent  invasion,  or  to  secure  a  retreat,  OB 
the  lords  of  Argyll  in  consequence  of  a  marriage  with  ~       .      .      _       .    . 

tbe  hcir^s,  at  that  time  a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family. 
The  chief  place  of  note  in  this  district  is  the  castle  of 
■  DuMt^nage,  a  scat  of  the  Scottish  kings  previoos  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Picts  in  843  by  Kenneth  II.  In 
this  place  was  long  preserved  the  Jamous  stone,  the  pal- 


might  require.  On  the  bank  of  tlie  same 
loch  19  the  site  of  Ardchattan,  a  priory  of  monks  of 
VHlliscaullimn  in  Burgundy,  fbonded  in  1330  by 
Donald  Maccoul,  ancestor  of  the  Macdougals  of  Xi«vne. 
Here  Robert  Bruce,  who  remained  master  of  this  twnntiy 
before  he  got  entire  possessioB  of  Scotland,  held  »  p 
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Hament  or  ooancil-^The  eoDntry 
Danub,  and  other  aumaments. 

LORUAIN,  A  aoveniign  lUte  of  Evropn.  bouixki) 
on  the  north  hj  LuKerabtu'ft  *aA  the  KTchtnahopric  i>f 
Trevet,  on  the  eut  bj  Alsace  and  the  dgchy  of  Debx 
Fonts,  on  the.wuth  by  Ftancbe  Compte,  and  on  the 
wcat  br  Cbampaf^e  and  the  duchy  of  fiarr.  It  U  ibout 
100  niiica  ia  length,  and  75  in  breadth  ;  and  abounds 
ID  all  aorts  of  corn,  wine,  bemp,  flax,  rape-«eed,  ganw 
and  fisb,  nith  which  it  cuTies  on  sdom  tmde,  and  in 
general  all  the  necestariet  of  life.  There  are  fine  mea- 
dowi  and  large  forests,  with  mines  of  iron,  lilver,  and 
(wpper,  as  alto  salt  pits>  There  are  a  great  number  of 
men;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Maese  <h'  Meuse, 
the  Moselle,  the  Scille,  the  Meure,  and  the  Sarre.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parte  -,  the  duchy  ef  Xiorrain,  pro- 
periy  so  called,  which  was  heretofore  a  sovereign  state  *, 
the  duchy  of  Barr,  which  fonnerly  bclmigea  to  the 
dukes  oi  XfOnain,  but  aiterwards  came  omler  the  go- 
Temment  of  France ;  and  the  third  comprebeads  the 
three  bisbi^RCS  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
have  belonged  to  France  ever  since  the  year  1552.  In 
1733,  lite  emperor  of  Germany  being  at  war  with 
Ynaee,  this  last  got  possession  of  the  duchy  of  lior- 
rain  :  anil  when  there  was  a  peace  made  in  173J,  it 
was  a^ed,  that  Stanislaus  king  of  Poland,  father-in- 
law  to  the  king  of  France,  should  poisess  these  duchies, 
and  thkt  after  bis  death  they  should  be  united  for  ever 
to'  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  aho  tlten  agreed,  that 
Francis  Stephen,  doke  of  LomiB,  and  the  emperor's 
■m-in-law,  should  have  the  grand  ducby  of  Tuscany  a» 
•0  equivaleat  for  Lorrain.  After  the  death  of  the  great 
duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1737,  l^ioR  StaDialaus  and  the 
4ak«  of  Lomin  took  possession  of  their  rcapectiye  do- 
minioiu,  and  the  cession  was  confirmed  and  suaran- 
teed  by  a  treaty  in  173S.  The  trade  consirti  m  com 
and  iiitea  cloth.     Nanci  is  the  capital  town. 

LcMUiAtN,  Bobert  U,  an  eminent  scnlptor,  bora  at 
Farii  in  1666.  From  his  infancy,  he  made  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  ibe  art  of  desigung,  that  at  the  age  of  1 8 
the  Gdd>rated  Ginudon  intmsted  htm  with  the  care  of 
leaching  fats  children  and  ciHTectiag  his  disciples.  He 
commiUed  to  him  also,  in  coDJanction  with  Nouliuon, 
the  execution  of  the  famous  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
In  the  Sorbonnc,  and  his  own  tomb  at  St  Laodrea  in 
Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  finished  several 
pieces  at  Marseilles,  which  bad  been  left  imperfect  by. 
the  death  of  M-  PugeL  He  was  re«e>wcd  into  the  aca- 
demy of  sewlpture  ia  1701.  His  chefd^iotvre  is  Ga- 
latea, a  work  universally  admired.  I^oirain  afterwards 
made  a  Bacchus  for  tbt  gardens  at  Vetaailles,  a  Faau 
for  those  of  Marly ;  and  several  bronzes,  among  which 
is  aa  Andromeda ;  all  in  an  excellent  taste.     This  ar- 


in  Dniidica),     in  bis  coluuiing  ;  fur  the  judicious  eye  is 
lib  the  darkish  tint  that  predominates  in  i 


■B  that  of  young  girls,  which  be  perlonned  with  inc<»i- 
parahle  ddicagr  and  truth. 

LouLAiN,  Claude.    See  Claude. 

LOT£N,  John,  a  good  hudseape  painter  of  the 
English  school ;  tbouf^  a  native  of  Switzerland.  His 
taste  led  him  to  solemn  and  dreary  seenes,  as  land- 
st(Hms  accompanied  with  showers  of  rain,  8tc.  and  he 
seldom  omitted  to  introdoce  oak  trees  in  bis  prospects : 
his  landscapes  are  genoraUy  lai^ ;  and  he  painted  with 
nature,  truth,  and  force.  Bat  the  effect  of  his  eompo- 
ailioB  had  hccD  nuoh  greater  if  he  had  been  less  cold 
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pleased     Le.t»n. 
He  died  Lothisa. 
London  about  1681. 
LOTHIAN,   a   name   given   to  three  counties   of 
Scotland,  viz.   Haddingtonshire,  EdinburKbshire,   and 
Linlithgowshire ;  otherwise  called  £ar(,  Mid,  and  Wettf 
LothiMis. 

1.  East  Lothian,  or  Haddingtonshire,  is  boimdcd  on 
the  north-west  by  the  frith  of  Forth }  and  on  the  east  by 
the  German  sea ;  on  the  south-east  by  BerwickBhire  \ 
and  on  the  nest  by  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  It  ex- 
tends about  35  miles  fnm  east  to  west,  and  where  broad- 
est, nearly  15  from  north  to  south  ;  the  area  is  abotit 
297  square  miles.  Of  the  whole  coimty  about  64  parts 
in  the  hundred  are  arable,  16  meadows  br  low  lying, 
ground,  and  ao  hills  and  wastes.  This  i«  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  counties  in  Scotland,  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  well  watered, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  fowl,  fuel,  and  all  the 
oecessartes  of  life.  It  abounds  with  towns,  viliageis 
and  farms,  intenipersed  with  a  great  number  of  agree- 
able houses  belonging  to  persons  of  rank  and  fortune. 
Beside  farming-,  which  is  sncceEsfiilly  carried  on,  the 
people  towards  tlie  sea-coast  employ  themselves  in  the 
fishery, salt-making,  and  In  foreign  trade;  and  s«ne 
of  the  more  inland  inhabitants  engage  iu  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures.  Limestone  and  coal  are  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep 
are  fed  on  the  hills  of  Lammermuir.  See  HADDUi'e- 
TOHSHiRE,  Supplement. 

2.  Edinburghshire,  or  Mid  Lothian,  is  about  3$ 
mites  long,  but  varies  in  its  breadth  in  different  places 
firom  five  to  16  miles  ;  area  3  j8  square  ntilea.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Haddingtwshire  \  on  the  west 
by  the  shire  of  Linlithgow  \  on  the  south,  by  Peebles- 
shire ;  and  00  the  north,  by  part  of  West  Lothian  and  the 
frith  af  Forth.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  in  general 
level  and  pleasant,  lotenpersed  with  a  few  hills,  that 
help  to  exhibit  agreeable  prospects.  It  is  well  watered 
with  rivers,  and  shaded  with  woods.  It  prodnces  plenty 
of  coal,  limestone,  a  soil  black  marble,  and  some  cop- 
per as«.  The  soil,  of  itself  fertile,  is  finely  cultivatedr 
and  yields  aspleotifiil  harvestsof  excellent  wheat  as  are 
found  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  shire  is 
interspersed  with  noble  house*  and  plantations  belonging 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fostune.  The  farmers,, 
in  general,  are  skilful  and  wealthy.  The  country  is 
well  inhabited,  and  presents  us  with  a  good  number  of 
towns  and  populous  villages.  Along  w  sea  coast  the 
common  people  subsist  by  fishing,  and  txafBc  in  coals 
and  salt,  and  some  £ew  earry  on  a  smuggling  com- 
merce. Those  in  the  inland  are  employed  m  fanning, 
nod  some  branches  of  the  weaving  manufacture.  Edin- 
burgh is  a  county  within  itsetf.     See  Edimburch- 

SHIRE,  SurPLEMENT. 

3.  The  diire  of  Linlithgow,  or  West  Lothian,  ia- 
bounded  on  the  north  bj'  the  frith  of  Forth.  The  small 
river  Almmid  divides  it  from  Edinburghifaire  00  the 
east.  On  thesonth-wcst  it  joins  the  county,  of  Lanark; 
and  on  the  west,  it  is, parted  from  Stirlingshire  by 
Avon,  a  small  river.  Its  form,  though  irregular,  ap- 
proaches to  a  parallelogram.  It  measures  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  ao  miles.  It  breadth,  escept  «n 
the  shore  of  the  fVith,  does  not  exceed  I  a.— Hie  couiw 
try  is  pleasant,  and  fertile,  abouDding  with  com  and 

Cturage. 
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tr  of  coa),  limeUoD?,      ta  veil  of  teAj 
ign  of  Jamea  Vl.  it  produ' 

See  LlNLITHCOW3HIR£, 
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and  leai 
^  LottttT-   ccd  a  rich 

■  SOPPI.KMEKT. 

'  LOTION  ii,  strictly  speaking,  RDch^rashing  tu  con- 
cerns beautifying  the  ekin,  by  cleansing  it  of  those'de- 
,  formitics  ^hich  a  distempered  blood  ihnnva  upon  it. 
Medicioea  of  tbis  kind,  hofrcver,  are  for  the  mogt  part 
insignifickDt,  and  sometimes  vtrv  dungeroiis  (  tlie  only 
proper  nietbod  of  treating  these  oisorilers  in,  b^  admini- 
.atering  such  medicines  ns  tend  to  cnreot  tbe  morbid 
State  of  tbe  constitution  from  whence  they  arise. 

Lotion',  in  Pharmacy,  denotes  a  preparation  of  me- 
dicines, bj  washing  them  in  some  liquid,  either  made 
very  I's'*^  so  as  to  take  away  on)  j  the  dregs  ;  or  sharp, 
so  as  to  penetrate  tbcm,  in  order  to  clear  tbem  of  some 
wUt  or  corrosive  spirit,  as  is  done  to  antimony,  precipi- 
tates, magisteries,  &c.  or  intended  to  take  away  some 
foulness  or  ill  quality,  or  to  communicate  ssmegoad  one. 

LOTOPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of 
tbe  Begio  Syrtica  (so  called  from  their  living  on  the 
lotus) )  inbabitins  between  tbe  two  Uyrtcs,  from  the  Ci*' 
nyphus  to  the  Triton.  The  lotus-was  sitid  to  be  a  food 
M  luscious,  a»  to  make  strangers  forget  tlieir  native 
.  country.  A  sweet  wine  was  expressed  (pom  it,  which 
did  not  keep  above  ten  days,  (Fliny). 

LoToPHACi' of  Homer.     See  MEKtHX. 

LOTTERY,  <.kiiid  of  .puUic  game  at  hazard,  fre- 
quent in  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  tbe  service  of  the  Stale;  being  appointed  with 
-  us  by  tbe  authority  of  parliament,  and  managed  by 
commissionerv  appMnlAi)^  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for 
'  that  purpose.     It  consist^!  several  numbers  of  blanks 
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as  of  ]flate  and  certain  Bott*  of   Ijat**r]t, 
mercbandizes,  haviug  been  valned  and  pfised  by  tbe     I.oiiti. 
cemmandment  of  the  queene's  moat  excelleut  mojestie'*  "^"V""^ 
order,   to  tbe   intent  tkat  snch    comamdities    as  may 
chance  to  arise  thereof  after  the  charges  borne  may  be 
converted  towards^e  reparations  of  tbe  hann*  anA 
strength  of  the  realme,  and  towards  such  other  public 
good  wot^Ks.     Tbe  namber  of  lotts  shall  be  foure  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  Do  more  ;  and   every  lott  shall  be 
f  be  summe  -of  tenne  shillings  sterling,  and  no  more.    T« 
be  filled  by  tbe  feast  of  St  BarUotemew.    The  shew  of 
prizes  are  to  be  seen   in  Cfaeapside,  at  the  sign  of  the- 
Qocene's  Ames,  the  boose  of  Hr  I>ericfce,  goMsmitl), 
servant  to  the  queeae.     Some  other  orders  about  it  in 
1^67-8.     Printed  bv  Hen.  Bynneyman." 

In  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  neccs' 
sary  to  suppreM  lotteries,  as  nuisances  to  the  puhlio. 
Since  that  time,  however,  tbey  have  been  licensed  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  under  various  regulations.  The 
act  passed  in  1778  reetrains  wiy  person  from  keying 
an  office  forthe  sale  of  tickeU,  shares,  or  chances,  or  for 
buying,  selling,  ensuring,  or  rogistering,  without  a  li< 
cense ',  for  which  license  each  ofEce-keeper  must  pay 
50).  to-oontintK  in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  produce 
to  be  applied  towards  defraving  the  evpence  of  tba  lot* 
tery.  And  ne  person  is  allowed  to  sell  any  shat«  or 
obanee  loss  than  a  aixteentH,  «n  -the  penalty  of  50I. 
All  tickets  divided  idto  ^ares  or  chances  are  to  be  de* 
posited  i«-an  office,  to  be  established  in  London  by  dw 
commi«sionerB  tf  tbe  treasury,  who  are  to  appont  -• 
person  to  conduct  the  boBtness  thereof}  and  all  dtares 
are  to  be  stamped  by  the  said  officer,  who  is  to  give  * 
receipt  for  every  ticket  depoaited  with  him.    The  ni 


and'  prizes,  which   arc  drawn  out  of  wheels,  one  of     hers  of  all  tickets  so  idepoeited  are  ttt  be  entered  in  u 


>  which  contains  the  numbers,  and  the  slber  the 

,  spending  blanks  or  prizes. 

Tbe  Romans  invented  lotteries  to  «nlivrn  their  Sa- 
turnalia. His  festivkl  began  by  the  distribution  of 
tickets  which  gained  some  prize.  Augustna  made 
lotteries  which- consisted 'Of  things -vf  little  value*, 
but  Nero  established  some  for  .the  people,  in  wtiich 
jooo  tickets- ' were '  distributed  'daily,  and  several  of 
those  who  were  fiivonred  by  fortune  got  rich  by  them. 
Heliogaba]n»  invented  some  very  singular :  the  prizes 
vrere  either  of  great  value  or  of  nonc-at  all :  one  gain- 

-  ed  a  prisce  of  six  slaves,  and  another  df  six  flies ;  some 

'  got  valuable  vases,  and  oth^  vases  of  common  eartb. 

The.  first  Enriish  lottery  we  find  mentioned  in  history 

was  drawn  A:  D. -1^69.     It  consisted  of  40,000  lots, 

at  los. each  lot:  the  prizes  were  plate.;  andtheproGta 

'  were  to  go  towards  repairing  the  havens  of  this  king- 
dom. It  was  drawn  At  the  west  door  of  St  Paul's  ca- 
thedral. 'The  drawing  began  on  the  iitb  of  Jumary 
1 569,  and  continiteJ  incessantly,  day  andnight,  till  the 
6th  of  May  followbg ;  as  Maitland,  from  Stowe,  in- 
forms us  in  bis  history,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  Tbete  were 
then  only  three  lottery  offices  in  London.  The  propo- 
sals for  this  tottery  were  published  in  the  years  1^7 
and  156S.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  drawn 
at  the  house  of  Mr  Dericke,  faer  majesty's  servant,  i.  e. 
her  jeweller,  hut  was  afterwards  drawn  as  above  men- 

Dr  Rawlinson  showed  the  Antiquarian  Society,  1748, 
"  A  propoeat  for  a  very  rich  lotteiv  general  without 
agreatnumoer-of  goodpcixes, 


.any  bUnkec,  •ontayning  a 


bookj-with  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  nnrobw 
'-of  shares  into  which  tbey  are  divided.  All  tickets  de- 
posited in  the  aSce  are  to  remain  there  tiiree  daya 
after  the  drawing.  And  any  person  keeping  an  office, 
or  selling  shares,  or  who  shall  publish  any  scheme  for 
receiving  moneys  in  cenndention  of  any  interest  to  be 
granted  in  any  ticket  in  the  said  lottery,  &c.  witfaotft 
being  in  [nssession  of  such  ticket,  shall  forfeit  jool. 
aild  suffer  three  months  imprisonment.  And  no  bofi- 
ness  is  to  be  transacted  at  any  of  the  offices  afler«igbt 
in  the  evening,  escept  on  tbe  evening  of  the  Satm^ay 
preceding  tbe  drawing.  No  peisoo  is  to  keep  any  of- 
fice fir  the  sale  ef  tickets,  &c.  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, on  penalty  «f  30I.  Before  this  regulating  sta- 
tute took  place,  there  were  upwards  'Of  400  lottery 
offices  in  and  about  IjOndim  only ;  bat  Ae  whole  nnm- 
ber  afterwards,  for  all  Britain,  as  appeared  by  the  list 
published  by  authority,  amounted  to  no-moi'e  than  5T. 
Tbey  have,  however,  increased  greatly  again. 

Some  farther  regulations  to  prevent  the  &«ads  com- 
mitted by  insurances  wen  made  in  1793.  In  1808 
the  reports  of  a  committee  oT  tbe  house  of  commona 
disclosed  a  dreadful  scene  of  vice  and  misery  brought 
on  by  lotteries,  and  recommended  their  abolition,  oral 
least  that  tbey  slionld  be  put  undnr  other  reguhrtioiia. 
Their  snggestioQs,  tiow«ver,  have  had  but  little  effect 
hitherto.  The  grots  sum  received  by  government 
from  the  lottery,  is  estimated  to  be  750,000!.  per  annum, 
of  which  500,000).  is  for  tickets,  and  the  remainder  for 
postages,  stamps,  &c 

LOTUS,  or  BtuD'S'FCNn'  Tkxroit ;  >  genus  of 

Digjuzed  by  VjOOy 
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iMaw     Isanti  beloo^ng  to  the  dUdelpbift  clus-;,  and  in  tbe  thru  obsf  rrations  many  exceptions  will  no  doabt  be     i^*b. 

1)        DKtunt  method  ranking  under  tba  32d  oi^r,  Papiiio-  found  (a)  :  but  wo  speak  of  savages  in  g«ienl,  and  of'""  »    '-' 

Lnf«-      tmxee.     Sec  BotahT  Index.  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  poor,  who  in  tba  choice 

•  '  -■''      Lotus  ^ Homer.     See  Diosfikos,'!  of  their  mates  do  not  studj — who  indeed  are  incapiibl« 

Egyptian  Lotus.     See  Nymphsa,  (  Botaxt  of  ttudyiog,  that  rectitude  of  mind,  and  those  delicacies 

Libyan  Lotus.     See  Rhahnus,         f   Index.  of  sentiment,  without  which  neither  man  nor  woman  • 

LOVAGE.     See  LiGUsncuH,       J  can  deserve  ta  be  esteemed. 

LOVE,  in  a  Inrge  sense  of  the  word,  denotes  all  In  the  savage  state,  and  even  in  the  first  stages  of 

those  affections  of  the  pleasing  kind  which  objects  and  refinement,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  sexes  seenu 

incidents  raise  in  us  ;  thus  we  are  said  to  kve  not  only  to-  consiut  of  notliing  more  than  mere  animal   desire 

Intelligent  agents  of  morally  good  dispositions,  bnt  also  and    instinctive   tendemeca   for    their   infant  piogeny. 

sensual  pleasures,  riches,  and  honours.     But  The  formei'  impels  them  to  unite  for  tiie  propagatioa 

Love,  in  its  usual  snd  more  appropriate  signification,  of  the  species ;  and  the  latter  preserves  the  union,  till 

may  be  defined,  *'  that  affection  which,   being  com-  the  children,  who  are  the  fruit  of  it,  be  able  to  provide 

pounded  of  animal  desire,  esteem,  and  benevolence,  be-  iar  their  own  subiiistence.     That  in  such  unions,  wbe- 

comes  the  bond  of  attachment  and  union  between  indi-  tber  casual  or  permanent,  there  b  no  mutual  esteem  and 

vidnals  of  the  different  sexes }  and  makes  them  feel  in  beoevolenoe,  is  apparent  from  the  state  of  subjection  in 

the  society  of  each  other  a  species  of  happiness  which  which  women  are  held  in  rude  and  uncultivated  na- 

thej  experience  00  where  else.'*    We  call  it  an  affec-  tions,  as  well  as  from  the  manner  in  which  mairiages 

Hon  rather  than  a  passion,  because  it  involves  a  desire  of  are  in  such  nations  contncted. 

the  happiness  of  its  object :    And  that   its  constituent  Sweetness  of  temper,  a  capital  article  with  us  in  the 

parts  are  those  which  have  been  just  enumerated,  we  female  character,  displays  itself  extemnlly  in  mild  looks 

shall  first  endeavour  to  prove,  and  then  proceed  to  trace  and  gentle  manners,  and  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the 

its  rise  and  progress  from  a  selfish  appetite  to  b  gener-  most  powerful    inducement   to   love   in   a  cultivated 

ous  sentiment.  mind.     "  But  such  graces  (saya  an  ingenious  writer*)  •  Sittciei 

AnimsJ  desire  is  the  actual  enei^of  the  sensual  ap-  are  scarce  discernible  in  a  female  sav^e  ;  and  evea  ^  the  Hit- 
petite  :  and  that  it  is  MI  essential  part  of  the  complex  in  the  most  polished  woman  would  not  be'perCeiv<ed'°p' ^ 
affection,  which  is  properly  called  hve,  is  apparent  by  a  male  savsge.  Among  savages,  strength  and  bold-  "' 
from  this  consideration,  that  though  a  man  may  have  oess  are  the  only  valuable  qualities.  In  these,  females 
sentimcots  of  esteem  and  benevolence  towards  women  are  miserably  deficient ;  for  which  reastHi  they  are  con- 
who  are  both  old  and  ugly,  he  never  supposes  himself  temned  by  the  males  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
to  be  in  love  of  any  woman,  to  whom  be  feels  not  the  The  North  American  tribes  glory  in  idleness  :  tbfe 
sensual  appetite  to  have  a  stronger  tendency  than  to  drudgery  of  t^our  degrades  a  man  in  their  opinion, 
other  individuals  of  her  sex.  On  the  olher  hand,  that  and  is  proper  for  womm  only.  To  join  young  persons 
animal  desire  aJone  cannot  be  called  the  affection  of  love  in  marriage  is  accordingly  the  business  of  the  parents ;  . 
is  evident;  because  lie  who  gratiEes  such  a  desire  with-  and  it  wonld  be  unpardonable  mcannets  in  the  hrid0- 
out  esteeming- its  object,  and  wishing  tu  communicate  groom  to  show  vrjjondacst  for  the  bride.  In  Guiana 
at  the  same  time  that  be  receives  enjoyment,  loves  not  a  woman  never  oats  with  her  husband,  but  after  every 
the  woman,  but  himself.  Mere  animal  desire  has  nothing  meal  attends  htm  with  water  for  washing  ;  and  in  the 
in  view  but  the  species  and  tlie  sex  of  its  object  -,  and  Caribbee  islands  she  is  not  even  permitted  to  eat  in  the 
before  it  make  a  selection,  it  must  be  combined  with  presence  of  her  hushand.  Dampier  observes  in  general, 
sentiments  very  different  from  itself.  The  first  sentl-  that  among  all  the  wild  nations  with  which  be  was  ac* 
ment  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  by  which  a  man  qnaioted,  the  women  carry  the  bordens,  while  tbe  men 
is  indnced  to  prefer  one  woman  to  aiiorher,  seems  to  walk  before  and  carry  nothing  hut  their  arms ;  and 
be  that  by  which  we  are  delighted  with  gracefulness  that  women  even  of  the  highest  rank  are  not  better 
of  person,  regularity  of  features,  and  beauty  of  com-  treated.  In  Siberia,  and  even  in  Rossia,  the  capitaT 
plexion.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied  that  there  is  excepted,  men  till  very  lately  treated  their  wives  in 
something  irresistible  in  female  beauty.  Tbe  most  se-  every  respect  like  slaves.  It  might  indeed  be  thoaght,- 
vere  will  not  pretend  that  they  do  not  feel  an  imme-  diat  animal  desire,  were  there  nothing  else,  should  have 
diate  prepossession  in  favonr  of  a  handsome  woman ;  raised  women  to  some  degree  of  estimation  among  men} 
but  this  prepossession,  even  when  combined  with  asi-  but  mate  sayagcs,  utter  stniagers  to  decency  and  refine- 
mal  desire,  docs  not  constitute  the  whole  of  that  af-  uieul,  gratify  animal  desire  with  as  little  cetemony  aa 
fectioo  which  is  called  hoe.     Savages  feci  the  influ-  they  do  hnnger  or  thirst. 

cncB  nf  the  sensrnU  appetite,  and  it  is  extremely  pro-         "  Hence  it  was  that  in  tbe  eady  ages  of  society  » 

bable  that  the*  have  some  ideas  of  beanty ;  but  among  tiaai  purt/iattd  a  woman  tohehiswife,asonepunhMe8 

savages  the  affection  of  hi*e  is  seMom  felt.   Even  among  an  ox  or  a  sheep  to  be  food ;  and  valued  her  only  as 

the  lower  orders  vS  civil  society  it  seems  to  be  a  very  she  contributed  to  his  sensual  gratification.     Instancea 

Ijrosa  passion,  and  to  have  in  it  m«re  of  tbe  selfishness  innumenble  might  be  collected  from  ever^  nation  of 

of  appetite  than  of  tbe  gtneranty  ef  esteem.     To  which  we  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history ;  hut 

(a)  Such  as  Ibe  negroes  whose  story  is  so  pathetically  told  by  Addison  in  N"  215.  of  tbe  Spectator  }  the  two 
Uven  who  were  killed  by  lightning  at  StMUttonXlMGoatl,  Aagnst  9.  1718,  {aee  PoptU  LMtri)  f  and  many 
ethen  which  will  occur  !•  every  nadci. 
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we  shall  content  ouraelves  with  mentioning  a  f«w.  A- 
'  braliam  bought  Bebeksh,  and  gave  her  to  nis  son  Isaac 
''for  a  wife*.  Jacob  bavuig  nothing  else  to  give,  served  ' 
^Lattan  14  yean  for'  tfro  nives'l'.  To  David,  demand- 
ing Saul's  daagbter  in  niMTiage,  it  was  said,  *  The 
king  desireth  net  any  dfliviy,  but  an  humlrcd  foreskins 
of  the  Philistines  ^.*  In  tlie  Iliad  Agameninon  «ffen 
bis  daughter -to  Achillea  foraivife;  tind  says  that  be 
■would  not  demand  for  her  any  price  }.  By  the  laws 
of  Etbelbert  king  of  England,  a  man  who  committed 
■adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  was  obli^d  to  pay 
tlMhnsbandafuie,andta&u^A»n(»iafAeru-i/^||,"  But 
it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  -,  the  practice  has 
prevailed  univenolly  among  nations  emerging  irom  the 
savage  sate,  or  in  tbe  moeat  stage  of  society :  and 
-wherever  it  {trevailed,  men  -conld  not  poMibly  have  for 
tbe  fair  sex  any  of  tbat  tender  regard  and  esteem  which 
eonstitate  so  essential  a  part  of  die  complex  affection  of 
■love. 

Accordingly  we  Gnd  the  magnanimous  Achilles  an 
-absolute  stranger  to  that  generous  aHection,  though  his 
'beart  was  msccptible  of  the  warmest  and  purest  friend- 
ship. His  attacbtnent  to  Patroclus  was  so  heroically 
disinterested,  that  he  wiHiugly  sacrificed  his  own  life  to 
revenge  tbe  death  of  bis  friend  ;  but  when  Agameainon 
threatened  to  rob  him  of  bis  favourite  female  captive, 
though  he  felt  the  insult  offered  to  ilia  pride,  he  never 
spoke  of  the  woman  but  as  a  tlave  whom  he  was  coti- 
vemed  to  preserve  in  point  of  honour,  and  as  a  testzmo- 
ny  of  bis  glory.  Hence  it  is  that  we  never  bear  bim 
mention  her  but  as  bis  ipoil,  the  reward  i^war,  or  tlie 
g^  which  the  Grecians  gave  him. 


"  And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  toy  prime  away, 
"  Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  dav  f 
"  A  prixe  as  tmoll,  O  tyrant  I  matcb'd  with  thine, 
"  As  thy  own  actions  if  compar'd  with  mine.    .. 
"  Thine  in  ench  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey, 
"  Tho'  mine  tbe  sweat  and  dan^i  of  the  day. 
"  Some  trivial  present  to  my  ships  I  bear, 
*'  Or  barren  praises  pay  tbe  wounds  of  war." 
And  again,  after  upbraiding  the  general  with  his  ty- 
ranny and  want  of  regard  to  merit,  be  adds,  with  the 
greatest  indifference  as  to  the  cbarms  of  tbe  wmme" 
"  Seize  on  Brisci's,  whom  the  Grecinns  doom'd 
"  M^  /inaif  i^war,  yet  tamely  see  resum'd  f 
**  And  seize  secure ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
"  His  conquering  sword  iu  any  woman's  cause. 
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**  The  gods  command  me  to  lorgire  the  past  i   ' 
"  Bat  let  this  first  invation  be  the  last : 

For  know,  thy  blood,  when  ne.tt  thou  dar'st  invade. 


'  Shall  stream  in  ' 


■eogia 


n  my  reeking  blade." 
ries 


Pope  has  made  I  be  language  of  this  rouf^ 
inconsistent  with  tbe  peculiar  rescntoieDt  natural  to  a 
injured  lover  than  it  is  iu  the  original  (b)  ;  but  from 
the  last  quoted  passage,  even  as  Iranslattd  by  bim,  it  is 
apparent  that  Achilles  would  have  been  equally  hurt 
liid  Agamemnon  threatened  to  deprive  bim  of  any 
other  part  of  bU  plunder.  Accordingly  be  yields  up 
Bristis,  not  in  grief  fur  a  mistress  whom  he  loses,  but  in 
sullenness  for  an  injury  that  \n  done  lilm.  Nor  let  it 
be  imagined,  that  this  coldues^l  proceeded  from  the  pride 
of  the  hero,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  acknon'Icdgo 
his  lore  of  a  captive.  With  tbe  generous  affection  of 
love  captives  and  princesses  were  equally  incapable  of 
inspiring  him.  He  repeatedly  affirmed  indeed  that  be 
<leligbted  in  his  fair  Lymcssian  slave,  but  it  was  only 
«9  ao  instrument  of  sensual  gratification;  for  as  lb 
every  thing  else  in  x  woman,  be  was  so  totally  indiffer- 
ent, that  be  declared  he  would  not,  when  he  should  be 
disposed  to  marry,  give  himself  the  trouble  to  make  a 
choice,  but  leave  the  whole  matter  to  bb  father. 


Amy* 
of  whom  Pope  and  Madame  Sa- 
cier  think  more  favourably  as  a  lover,  speaks  the  very 
same  language  when  mentioning  his  favouiite  captive 
Chryscis.  In  his  furious  debate  with  Acbilles  be  calls 
her  indeed — 

"  A  maid,  nomateb'd  in  manners  as  in  Eace, 
"  Skill'd  in  each  art,  and  cniwnM  with  ev'ry  grace.** 
And  adds, 

"  Not  half  <o  dear  wer«  Clytemnestra's  charms, 
*'  When  first  her  blooming  be«uties  blest  my  arms." 

But  this  was  said  merely  to  enhance  tbe  value  of  the 
prize,  which  for  the  public  good  he  was  about  to  re- 
sign ;  for  that  she  was  di-ar  (0  bim  only  as  mioistertDg  to 
his  pleasure,  is  past  dispute  &om  tbe  language  which  he 
had  previously  held  with  her  father,  as  well  as  from  his 
requiring  grtrteful  Greece  to  pay  a  just  eguivu/cnt,  and 
to  repair  bis  private  loss.  A  man  ivbo  really  hvet 
would  have  thought  nothing  an  equivalmt  for  the  object 
of  his  love }  much  less  would  he  have  insinuated  (o  hex 
father 


(b)  The  original  passages  ore : 

'fl  nrt  r*XX'  ifuyww,  etmr  )■  /tu  itttf  A%«i«t. 
Ob  ftm  rw  ri[t  im  ix*  ¥<{■>«,  «*^rsT  A^i« 
Tgawr  uai^rar  li>MM^>tt  rttkalftt, 

Xu^  tftmi  }irvMr*'  vcwf  nt  tilt  itrfut  ailm, 
S«  Tt  ylfist  «»A»  /••*C"i  "y*  ^  «**¥«'  V*  ♦<*«  « 

Iliad,  lib. 

And.  AAA*  h  Tu  ■(•«,  ni'  m  9(m  jSisAAm  ntn' 


Own  m,  ssli  w  kMm,  im  ft  uftXiHt  yi  itllif. 
T«f  )itAA«r,  »  ^wt  s^i  i*s  "(*  '*'  /•'A^'Si 


E(  f  <syl  /mr,  wttfurmt. 


•(•IWlt  sngl  MVfk 


of  a  girl;  but  vou  shall  not  rob  me  of  any  other  part 
of  my  projxrty  .  which  is  surely  the'  language  of  a 
man  to  whose  beart   lov«  must   have  been  an  utter 
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fittber  ■  poasikility  of  bu  diimissiog  irom  his  embrace  a     u  barbulun :  and  ve  believa,  tbat  in  OKHleni  Datioau, 

^  woman  wliom  be  esteenxd,  wh«D  tiine  sboold  have  rob-     the  teoder  and  exalted  aOectiao  nhicb  deserves  tbat  <■ 

bed  lier  of  ever;  TAUtbfiil  grave.  name  ie  as  litUe  kDonn  anwag  tbe  bigbest  m^n  of  life 

Since,  tbeo,  it  a  so  appartnt,  tbat  in  tbe  beroic  age  '  u  aawng  tbe  lowest.     Perbaps  the  Caledonian  ladies 


of  Greece  even  princes  and  kings  were  strangers 
tbe  generons  affection  of  love,  it  needs  not  occasion 
much  surprise  tbat  the  same  affection  bas  very  little 
influence  upon  mankind  in  tbe  lowest  ranlcsof  the  moat 
polished  eecietiel  of  modern  Europe.  That  tbia  is 
actoally  the  case,  tbat  among  tbe  generality  of  une- 
ducated men  and  \Tomen  there  is  bo  ether  bond  of  at- 
tacbment  than  tbe  sensual  appetite,  ever;  year  furnishes 
multiplied  proofs,  We  daily  see  youtba,  rejected  b; 
their  mistiesses,  paying  their  addresses  without  delay 
to  girts  who,  in  looks,  temper,  and  dispeeitioii,  are 
diantetrically  opposite  to  those  whom  so  lately  they 
pretended  to  love  :  We  daily  lee  maidens,  slighted  by 
their  lovers,  receiving  the  addresses  of  men,  who,  in 
nothing  but  their  sex,  resemble  those  to  wbom  a  week 
before  tbey  wished  to  be  married :  and  we  believe  it 
is  not  very  uncomnian  to  find  a  girl  entertaining  seve- 
ral lovers  together,  that  if  one  or  more  of  tbem  should 
prove  false,  she  may  still  have  a  chance  not  to  be 
totally  deserted.  Did  esteem  and  benevolence,  placed 
on  manners  and  character,  ccostitute  any  patt  of  vul- 
gar love,  these  people  would  act  very  difierentl;  ;  for 
the^  woald  find  it  impossible  to  change  their  lovers  and 
their  mistresses  with  the  same  ease  that  they  change 
their  clothes. 

To  this  Bcconnt  of  love,  as  it  appears  in  savage 
nations,  some  one  may  perhaps  oppose  the  paintings 
aftbe  softer  passion  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  That 
bard  describes  tbe  female  character  as  commanding  re- 
spect and  esteem,  and  tbe  Caledonian  heroes  as  cberish- 
■ng  for  their  mistresses  a  fiame  so  pure  and  elevated  as 
never  was  surpassed,  and  has  seldom  beeo  equalled,  in 
those  ages  whicJ]  we  commonly  call  most  enlightened. 
This  is  indeed  true :  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
which  have  induced  Johnson  and  others  to  pronounce 
the  wbole  a  modem  fiction.  Into  that  debate  nc  do  not 
cnteri  We  may  admit  the  authenticity  of  tbe  poems, 
without  acKnowledging  that  they  furnish  any  exception 
to  our  reneral  theory.  Tbey  fiimisb  indeed  in  tbe  man- 
ners waicb  tbey  describe  a  wooderfvl  anomaly  in  Ibe 
jreneral  history  of  nan.  All  other  oalions  of  ivbich  we 
read  were  in  tbe  hunter  State  savage  and  cruel.  The 
Caledonians,  as  exhibited  by  Ossian,  are  gentle  and  m^- 
nanimous.     Tbe  beroee  of  Homer  fouf(til  for  plunder. 


of  Ossian  resembled  iu  tbeir  manners  tbe  German  ladies 
of  Tacitus,  who  accompanied  their  husbands  to  the 
chase,  fought   by    tbeir    sides    in    battle,  and  partook    .  , 

with  tbem  of  every  danger.  If  ho,  tbey  could  not  bil 
to  be  respected  by  a  j«cc  of  heroes  among  whom  cou- 
rage took  place  of  all  other  virtues :  and  this  single ' 
circumstance,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  proceed, 
will  sufficiently  accouut  for  the  estimatiou  of  tbe  fe- 
male character  among  tbe  ancient  Germans  and  Cale- 
donians, so  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been 
held  in  almost  every  ether  barbarous  natjoik 

But  if  anMMig  savages  and  tlie  vulgar,  love  b«>  ua> 
known,  it  cannot  possibly  be  an  instinctive  affection : 
and  tbttrcEore  it  may  be  asked.  How  it  gets  pessessioil 
of  the  human  heart  \  and  by  what  means  we  can  judge 
-  whether  in  any  particular  instance  it  be  real  vt  imagi- 
nary? These  questions  are  of  importance,  and  deserve 
to  be  fully  answered  }  though  niBny  circuinstancea  con- 
spire to  render  it  no  easy  task  to  give  to  tbem  such  an- 
swers as  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Love  can  sub- 
sist only  between  indivuiaais  of  tbe  diflerent  sexes. 
A  man  can  hardly  love  (lee  scvmeM  at  the  same  time  \ 
and  we  believe  that  a  woman  is  still  Ut*  capable  of  tmy- 
ing  at  omct  more  than  one  man.  Love,  therefore,  bas 
a  natml  tendency  to  make  men  and  women  pair,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  source  of  marriage  :  but  in 
polished  society,  where  alone  tfais  affection  bas  any 
place,  so  many  things  besides  mutnal  aitachment  are 
necessary  to  make  the  married  life  comfortable,  that 
we  rarely  see  young  persons  uniting  finim  the  impulse 
of  love,  and  have  therefore  but  few  opportunities  of 
tracing  tbe  rise,  progress,  and  consequences  of  the  af-  ' 
fectioo.  We  shall,  however,  throw  together  such  re- 
flections as  have  occurred  to  us  on  the  subject,  not 
without  indulging  a  hopt,  tliat  they  may  be  useful  to 
the  younger  part  of  our  readers  when  forming  tbe  most  - 
important  connesion  in  litis. 

We  have  said,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  com- 
bined with  animal  desire,  is  the  first  iaducesient  which 
a  man  can  have  to  prefer  one  woman  to  another.  It 
UMV  be  added,  that  elegance  of  figure,  a  placid  mas- 
culine countenance,  with  a  person  which  indicates 
strengtli  and  agility,  are  the  qualities  which  first  tend 
to  attach  an^  woman  to  a  particular  man.  Beauty 
bak  been  defined  •,    "  Tbat  particuUv  krm,  which  »  •  g-  p,^ 


and  felt  no  clemency  for  a  vanquished  foe.    The  heroes 

of  Ossian  fought  for  fame ;   and  when  tbeir  enemies     the   most   common  of  all  particular  forms 

were  subdued,  tbey  took  tbem  to  their  bosoms.     The  ' 

first  of  Greeks  committed  a  mean  ioialt  on  the  dead 


^  niet  BiiBi»r  _ 

species  of  beings,"     Let  us  apply  bii.  Fint 

this  definition  to  onr  own  species,  and  try,  by  means  ^^^■'''**  ■* 

liody  of  the  first  of  Trojans.     Among  the  Caledonians     of  it,  to  ascertain  what  oonstitalei  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  J'^^|v| 
insults  offered  to  the  dead,  as  well  as   cruelty  to  tbe     human    face.     It  is  evident,  that  of  countenances  ^f^  li^^ jjter! 
living,  were  condemned  as  infiunous.     The  heroes  of    find  a  number  almost   infinite  of  different  forms,  of 
O^ian  a^iear  in  00  instance  as   savages.     How  tbey     which  forms  one   only  constitutes  beauty,  whilst    tba 
Came  to  be  polished  and  refined  before  they  were  ac*    rest,  however  numerous,  constitute  what  is  not  beatity, 
quainted  with  agriculture  and  the  most  nsefnl  arte  of    but  dejorm^vr  tigtinett.     T«   ai 
life,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  }    bnt  since  tbey     however,  it  is  evident,  that  of  ibe 
unquestionably  were  so,  tbeir  treatment  of  tbe  feroaie     Conm  of  wrfiuKsw,  tht 
sex,  instead  of  opposing,  coafirAs  our  theory  -,  for  we 
never  conceived  riefa  clothes,  superb  bouses,  highly- 
drensed  food,  er  even  the  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues, 
■to  be  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  a  generous  senti- 
ment   Luxury  indeed  appeals  to  be  as  inimical  to  love 
Vol.  XIL  Part  I. 


particular 
whicli  includes  so 
many  fa<  es  as  are  formed  after  that  particular  cast 
which  ciin.titntes  beauty.  Every  paiticular  species  of 
tbe  animki  as  well  as  the  vegetable  creatinn,  niny  be 
said  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate  form,  to  which,  as 
In  a  centre  nature  is  oDOtinually  inclining.  Or  it  may 
f  '  H  h 
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different  di-  ments  more  exquinte }  kt  the  same  tim«  that  Uiey  k 
better  qualified  to  comniHiucKte  enjoyment.  Add  a; 
other  capital  difference  of  disporition  ;  tbe  gentle  ai 
iiuinoaling  maimen  of  tbe  female  sex  tenato  Mfti 
tbe  roughoeas  of  the  otber  lex ;  and  wherever  wobk 
are  indulged  \iilh  any  freedom,  tbey  polish  Moaer  tht 


Love,  be  compared  tn  pendalmns  nbnting 
~"*™  'rcctions  over  one  central  point;  and  u  tbey  aJ/ cross 
tbe  centre,  though  onl^  one  pasMS  throogh  any  other 
point ;  so  it  iriQ  be  found  that  perfect  btautt/  is  of^ener 
produced  by  nature  than  deformity  :  ire  Ao  not  mean 
than  deformity  in  general,  bot  than  any  one  kind  and 
degree  of  deformity.  To  instance  in  a  particular  part 
of  a  human  feature  ;  tbe  line  irhicb  fomu  the  ridge  cf 
the  nose  is  deemed  beaotiful  when  it  is  straight ;  but 
this  ia  likewise  the  central  form,  which  is  oftener  found 
titan  any  one  particular  degree  of  concave,  convex,  at 
KBJ  other  irregalar  form  that  shall  be  proposed.  As  we 
are  then  more  accustomed  to  beauty  than  deformity, 
we  oiay  conclude  thaf  to  be  tbe  reason  why  we  approve 
and  aaroire  it,  juat  as  we  approve  and  admire  fashions 
of  dNM  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  used  to 
them,  "nie  same  thing  may  be  said  of  colour  as  of  court, 
Ibrm:  it  is  custom  alone  which  determines  our  prefer- 
ence of  the  colour  of  the  fupopfantto  thatof  the  Elhie- 
pioMf  and  which  mi^es  them  prefer  their  own  colour 
to  oars  }  so  that  thoueb  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  the 
eauu  of  beauty  (see  BZAtJTY),  they  are  certainly  the 
cause  of  our  liking  it. 

That  we  do  like  it  cannot  be  denied.  Every  one  !s 
Gonscious  of  a  pleasing  emotion  when  contemplating 
.  bcnulv  either  in  man  «r  woman ;  and  when  tfaat  Mea- 
sure IS  combined  with  the  gratification  of  the  sensual 
appetite,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  enjoyment  must 
be  greatly  increased.  Tbe  perception  of  beanty, 
thoTcforc,  necessarily  directs  the  euNgr  of  the  senaoal 
appetite  to  » particular  object;  but  still  this  combina- 
tion i»  a  mere  selfish  feeling,  which  regards  its  object 
only  as  the  be»t  of  many  tfinti^instraaients  of  pleasure. 
Before  it  can  deserve  the  name  of  lave,  it  must  be  com- 
bined with  esteem,  ^ich  is  never  bmtowed  hut  upon 
moral  character  and  internal  worth  ;  for  let  a  woman 
be  ever  so  beautiful,  and  of  eoorse  ever  so  desirable  as 
an  iostrument  of  sensual  sratificationt  if  slie  be  not 
possessed  of  die  virtues  and  dispositions  which  are  pe- 
euliar  to  her  sex,  she  will  inspire  no  man  with  a  gene- 
rous aflection.  With  regard  to  the  ontliues,  indeed, 
whether  of  internal  disposition-  or  of  external  form, 
men  and  women  are  the  same ;-  bot  nature^  intendii^ 
them  for  mates,  has  given  them  dispositims,  which 
though  concordant,  are,  however,  different,  so  as  to 
prodacc  together  delicious  harmony.  "  The  man, 
_!....•    ^g  fitted  for  severe  labour,   and  for  field 


the  sexes.  With  respect  to  the  ultimate  end  o 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  male,  as  superior  and  protec- 
tor, to  make  a  choice :  the  female,  preferred,  has  no 
privilege  but  barely  to  consent  or  to  refuse.  Whether 
this  distinction  be  the  immediate  resnlt  of  the  original- 
ly different  dispositions  of  the  sexes,  or  only  the  effect 
of  amociations  inevitably  formed,  may  lie  qoestioned  ; 
but  among  all  nations  it  is  the  practice  for  men  to 
court,  and  -for  women  to  be  courted :  and  were  the 
moat  beautiful  woman  on  earth  tar  invert  this  practice," 
she-  would  forfeit  tbe  esteem,  however  by  her  external 
grace  she  might  excite  the  desire,  of  Ae  man  whom 
sfae  addressed.  Tbe  great  moral  virtues  which  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  integrity,  are 
all  absolntelv  necessary  to  make  either  men  or  women 
estimable ;  falit  to  procure  esteem  to  the  female  charac- 
ter, tbe  modesty  peculiar  to  ibeir  sex  is  s  i-ery  essential 
cireumstance.  Nature  hath  provided  them  with  it  as 
a  defence  against  the  artful  solicitations  of  tbe  ether 
sex  before  marriage,  and  also  as  a  snpport  of  conjugal , 
fidelity. 

A  WMUan,  therefore,  whose  dispositions  are  gentle^, 
delicate,  and  rather- timid  than  bold,  who  is  possessed 
of  a  Urge  share  of  sensibility  and' modesty,  and  whom 
manners  are  soft  and-  insinuating,  must,  upon  moral 
princ^iles  (see  MoRal  Philosophy),  command  tbe 
esteem  and  benevolence  of  every  individual  of  tbe  other 
sex  who  is  possessed  of  sound  understanding;  bot  if 
her  person  be  deformed,  or  not  auch  as  to  excite  some 
degree  of  animal  desire,  she  will  attract  no  man's  love. 
In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  moral  character  is  good, 
whose  nnderstandiBg  is  acute,  and  whose  conversation 
is  instructive,  must  command  the  esteem  of  every  sen- 
sible and  virtuous  woman  ;  but  if  his  figure  be  dis- 
agreeahle,  his  manner  unpolished,  his  habits  slovenly, 
and,  above  all,  if  be  be  deficient  in  personal  courage, 
he  will  hardly  excite  desire  in  the  female  breasL  It  is 
only  when  the  qualities  which  command  esteem  are, ! 


;  then 


•xerciae 

dentary  oecnpation 
dren.     The  roan, 

•  skrt.i«  **•"?•  i«*f*='^'- 


more  delicate,  is  fitted  for 
nd  particulady  for  oursing  chil- 
I  and  vigoroDS,  is  qualified  for 
tbe  woman,  delioato  and  timid. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  man  never 
admires  a  woman  for  possessing  bodily  strength  or  por- 
sooal  courage;  and'worocn  always  despise  men  who  are 
totally  destitute  of  theiw  qualities.  Tbe-man,  as  a  pri>- 
tector,  is  directed  by  nature  to  govern  ;  the  wvman, 
conscious  of  inferiority,  is  disposed  to  obevi  Their  in- 
tellectual powers  correspond'  tothe  destination  of  na- 
ture. Men  have  penetration  and  solid  judgment  to  fit 
them  for  governing ;  women  have  sufficient  understand- 
ing to  make  a  decent  figure  under  a  good  government : 
a  greater  proportion  would  excite  dangerous  rivalship 
between  the  sexes,  which  nature  has  avoided<by  giving 
them  diSierent  talents.  Woioen  have  more  imagination 
and.  aensibijity  than  men,  whioh  make  dl  their  enjoy- 


le  same  person,  united  with  those  which  excite  desire, 
that  tbe  individual  so  accomplished  can  be  an  object 
of  love  to  one  of  the  other  sex  ;  hut  when  these  qua- 
lities are  thus  united,  each  of  them  increases  the  other 
in  the  imagination  of  the  lover.  The  beanty  of  his 
mistress  gives  her,  in  his  apprehension,  »  greater  share 
of  gentleness,  modesty,  and  every  thing  which  adorns 
the  female  character,  than  perhaps  she  really  possesses; 
whilst  hn  persuasion  of  her  internal  worth  makes  him, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  apprehend  ber  beauty  to  be  abso- 
t«tdy  unrivalled. 

To  this  theory  an  objection  readily  cSen  itself, 
which  it  is  insumbent  upon  ua  to  obviate.  Men  and 
women  sometimes  fall  in  lovo  at  first  sight,  and  very 
often  before  they  have  oppertonities  of  forming  a  just 
estioaate  of  each  other's  moral  character ;  How  is  this 
circumstance  to  be  reconciled  with  the  progressive  ge< 
neration  of  love  ?  We  answer,  By  an  association  of 
ideas,  wUtji  ii  fanned  upon  principles  of  ^lyaiogno- 
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taf<  Every  pusion  and  babttaal  dispontioo  of  mind 
■^  ffve»  a  puticnlar  cut  to  tbo  coantenanee,  and  is  apt 
to  diseorer  itself  in  mdm  featare  of  the  fmet.  This  we 
lean  hj  e^erieoce  i  aod  in  time,  iritbcMt  aa^  effort 
of  our  own,  die  idea  of  each  particular  caat  of  eooDttt- 
Maoce  conies  to  be  so  closel]r  usoeiated  in  mr  rainda 
vith  ibe  iDtenwl  disposition  whicb  it  indicalea,  that 
the  one  can  never  afterwards  be  presented  to  oar  vieir 


without  instaDtl^  suggesting  the  odier  to  the  imagi- 
nation. See  Metaphysics  and  Fhtsiognomt). 
Hence  it  is  tbat  every  man,  who  has  been  acctistonied 
to  make  observatioas,  naturally  forms  to  himself,  from 
the  features  and  lioeaments  of  a  stranger's  face,  some 
opinion  of  his  character  and  fortune.  We  are  no 
sooner  presented  to  a  person  for  the  fint  time,  than  m 
are  immediateHr  impressed  iHth  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a 
tcserved,  an  aSable,  or  a  good-natund  man  ;  and  upon 
ear  going  iota  a  company  of  aboolnte  strangrrs,  our 
benevoIeK*  or  aversion,  our  aire  or  contempt,  rises 
Vutantly  towards  particular  persons,  before  we  have 
beard  them  speak  a  word,  or  know  so  much  as  their 
names  or  deeignations.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  w<  arc  presented  to  the  iair  sex.  If  a  woman, 
seen  for  the  Grst  time,  have  that  particular  cast  of 
cauttteoance,  and  that  expression  of  featores,  to  which 
we  have  associated  notions  of  grnlieness,  mnie*ty,  and 
other  female  virtoes,  she  instantly  commands  our  etteem  ; 
and  if  she  have  likewise  so  much  6eauty  as  to  make  her 
an  object  of  particular  desire,  esteem  and  desire  become 
Suddoily  combined}  and  that  combination  constitutes 
the  affection  of  love.  Such,  too,  is  the  nature  of  all 
menUl  associations,  that  each  part  of  nhicfa  tbey  are 
composed  adds  strength  and  vividness  to  the  otherparts; 
so  that,  in  the  present  instance,  desire  makes  us  imagine 
virtues  in  the  woman  which  her  countenance  periiaps 
does  not  indicate;  and  the  virtoei  wfaidi  are  tbere  ac- 
tually visible,  make  us  ap^hend  her  beauty  as  more 
perfect  than  it  is. 

The  affection  thus  ge::erated  Is  moie  or  less  pare, 
and  will  be  more  or  loss  permanent,  according  as  tlie 
one  or  the  other  part  of  which  it  is  compounded  pre- 
dominates.  "  Where  desire  of  possession*  prevails  over 
OUT  esteem  of  the  person  and  merits  of  the  desirable 
object,  love  loses  its  benevolent  character  :  the  appe- 
tite for  gratification  becomes  ungovernable,  and  tends 
violently  to  its  end,  regardless  of  the  misery  thftt  must 
follow.  In  that  state  love  is  no  longer  a  sweet  agree- 
able affection :  it  becomes  a  selfish,  painful  passion, 
which,  like  hunger  and  thirst,  p^ucetfa  no  happi- 
ness  but  in  the  instant  of  {rultion  ;  and  when  fruition 
is  over,  disgust  and  aversion  generally  succeed  to  desire. 
On  the  other  band,  where  esteem,  founded  on  a  virto- 
OHS  character  and  gentle  manners,  prevails  over  animal 
desire,  the  lover  would  not  for  the  world  gratify  his 
appetite  at  the  expence  of  his  mistress's  honoor  or 
peace  of  mind.  He  widtes,  indeed,  for  enjoyment ; 
and  to  him  enjoyment  is  more  exquisite  than  to  the  mere 
sensual  lover,  because  it  ainitea  sentiment  with  the  gra- 
^cation  of  sen^a  ;  at  the  same  time  that,  so  far  from 
being  succeeded  by  disgust  or  aversion,  it  increases  his 
benevolence  to  tbe  woman,  whose  character  and  man- 
ners he  esteems,  and  who  has  contnbnted  so  much  lo 
his  pleasure.  Benevolence  to  an  individual,  having  a 
general  end,  admits  of  acts  without  number,  and  is  sol- 
'dom  fully  accomplished.     Henco  mutual  love,  which  is 
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iposed  chiefly  of  estoem  and  benevolence,  can  hard-  I>ot«. 
ly  be  of  a  shorter  duration  than  its  objects.  Frrqneot  '■'  ■<  ■■* 
enjoyment  endears  such  loven  to  each  other,  and  makes 
constancy  a  pleasure  ;  and  who)  the  days  of  sensual  en- 
joyment are  over,  esteem  and  benevolence  will  remain 
in  the  mind,  making  sweet,  even  in  old  age,  the  socie- 
ty of  that  pair,  in  whom  are  collected  the  affections  of 
husband,  wife,  lover,  friend,  the  tenderest  affections  of 
haman  nature." 

From  the  whole  of  this  investigation,  we  think  it 
appears,  that  the  affection  between  the  sexes  which 
deserves  the  name  of  hve,  b  inseparably  connected 
with  virtue  and  delicacy ;  that  a  man  of  loose  morals 
cannot  be  a  faithful  or  a  generous  lover ;  that  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  bas  ranged  from  woman  t»womati 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  sensual  appetite,  de- 
sire must  bave  effaced  all  esteem  for  the  female  charac- 
ter ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  maxim  too  generally  re- 
ceived, "  that  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best  hus- 
band," has  very  reldom  a  ehinct  to  be  true.  We 
think  it  may  likewise  be  inferred,  that  thousands  fan- 
cy themselves  in  love  who  know  not  what  love  is,  or 
how  it  is  generated  in  the  hnman  breast :  and  there- 
fore we  beg  leave  to  advise  sucb  of  our  readers  as  may 
imagine  themselves  to  be  in  that  State,  to  examine  their 
own  minds,  with  a  View  to  diicwver,  whether,  if  tbe  ob- 
jects of  their  love  were  old  and  ngly,  they  would  still 
esteem  them  for  the  virtues  of  their  character,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  manners.  This  is.  a  question  which 
deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  the  young  and  the 
amorous,  who  in  forming  the  matrimOltial  comnxion, 
are  too  often  blindly  impelled  by  tbe  mere  animal  desire 
inflamed  by  beauty.  "  It  may  indeed  happenf,  aAerf  £faMeal« 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  that  desire  is  gone  (and  if^C^'*'*- 
no( refined  by  eAeem  and  benevolence,  go  it  most  with"'*' 
a  swifl  pace),  that  a  new  bond  of  attachment  may  be 
Jbrmed  upMi  more  dignified  and  more  lasting  princi- 
ples ;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  Even  sn^ 
posing  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  internal  worth  of 
every  sort,  yet  a  new  attachment  upon  such  qualifica- 
tions  is  rarely  focmed  ;  because  it  eommonfy  or  rather 
aitvay*,  happens,  that  such  qualifications,  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  tbat  indissoluble  oonneuon,  if  they  did  not 
originally  make  esteem  predominate  over  antmal  desire, 
are  afierwards  Tendered  altogether  invisible  by  satiety 
of  enjoyment  creating,  disgnst.-" 

Love,  in  Medunne,  The  symptoms  produced  by 
this  .passion  as  a  disease,  according  to  ^medfcal  writers, 
an  as  {bilow :  The  eyelid  often  twinkle ;  the  eyes 
are  hollow,  and  yet  appeiir  as  if  fiiH  with  pleasive: 
the  pulse  is  not-peculiar  to  the -passion,  but  the  same 
with  that  which  attends  solicitude  and  care.  Wlm 
the  object  of  this  aflection  is  thought  of,  particularly 
if  tbe  idea  is  sudden,  tbe  spirits  are  coofiised,  the  pulse 
changes,  and  its  force  and  time  are  vei^  variable  :  in 
some  instances,  the  person  is  sad  and  watchfal ;  in 
others,  the  person,  not  being  conscious  of  his  state, 
pines  away,  is  slotbfiil,  and  regardless  of  food ;  thou^ 
the  wiser,  when  they  find  tbemselvea  in  love,  seek 
pleasant  company  and  active  entertainments.  At  the 
force  of  love  prevails,  sjghi  growdeeper;  a  tremor  af- 
fects the  heart  and  puWj  thie  conntenance  is  altemale-- 
ly  pale  and  red ;  the  voice  is  sn^tressed  in  the  &uces^ 
the  eyes  grow  dim  ;  cold  sweats  break  out ;  sleep  ab*' 
sents  itself,  at  least  until  the  moniing  -,  tbe  secretions 

HJi.a  -     ,, become    . 
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I^ve.  bccotoc  disturbed  ;  anil  a.  loM  «f  kpjtetitc,  a  hectic  fe- 
-  'y  '  v«r,  meUncbolv,  or  perbapi  madnese,  if  ant  deatit,  con- 
*  nitutos  the  sM  cataitropbe.     On  this  anhject  the  cmi- 

oQ*  may  consult  jCiginets,  lib.  iii.  cajk  17.  Oribal.  Sjr- 
nup.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  or  >  treatiw  prxifcueill;  mitten  on 
love,  as  it  ia  *  distemper,  by  Jamea  feirard,  Oxftffd, 
pi-inted  1640. 

Tbe  mannera  of  the  Greek*  *Dd  Bmnanc  ver«  simi- 
lar to  each  other  in  the  afiairs  of  love.  Tbe;  genenl- 
\y  made  a  discovery  of  tbeir  paiuon  by  writing  opon 
trees,  walls,  doors,  &c.  the  name  of  tbeir  beloved. 
They  osually  decked  the  door  of  their  dnlcinea  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  made  libations  of  wine  before  their 
hoases,  sprinkliTig  the  posts  with  the  name  liquor,  as  if 
the  object  of  their  aflection  wue  a  real  goddess.  For  a 
man's  garland  to  be  untied,  and  fur  a  woman  to  com- 
pose a  garland,  were  held  to  be  indubitable  indicationa 
•f  their  love. 

When  their  love  was  without  sncccss,  tb^  used  se- 
veral arts  to  excite  aflection  in  tJie  object  of  their  de- 
sire. They  had  recourse  to  enchantrciiKes,  of  wiiom  the 
Thessalian  were  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  means 
made  use  of  were  meat  commonly  philtres  or  love  po- 
^  tions,  the  operation  of  which  was  violent  and  dangerous, 
and  frequNitly  deprived  sach  as  drank  them  of  their 
reason.  Some  of  tbe  most  remarkable  ingiedients  of 
which  they  were  composed  were,  the  bippomanes,  tbe 
jynx,  insects  bred  from  putrefaction,  the  fisb  remora, 
>  the  lizard,  brains  of  a  calf,  the  hairs  on  tlic  tip  of  a 
wirff  s  tail,  his  secret  parts,  the  banc's  of  the  left  vide  of 
a  to^  eaten  with  anta,  the  blood  of  doves,  benes  of 
snakes,  featben  of  screech-owls,  twisted  cerds  of  wool 
in  whicb  ft  pereon  bad  hanged  bimself,  rags,  torches, 
reliqnet,  a  nest  of  swallows  buried  and  famitbed  in  the 
earth,  bones  snatched  from  hnngry  bitches,  tbe  mamn* 
•f  a  boy  bmbhed  in  tbe  midst  of  plenty,  dried  humaa 
liver*,  to  these  maybe  added  severKl  herbs  growing 
out  of  putrid  substances.  Such  were  the  ingredients 
that  entered  into  the  oomposltion  of  that  infi'mal 
draught  a  bve  piAvm. 

But,  besides  tbe  <  philtres,  Tarious  other  arts  were 
used  to  escite  lave,  in  which  the  ap^icalion  of  certain 
subttancrs  was  to  have  a  magical  influence  on  the  p«r- 
soa  gainst  wbotn  they  levelled  tbeir  skill.  A  hyxna's 
udder  worn  nnder  toe  left  arm,  they  Jvnded  would 
draw  the  affections  of  whatever  woman  they  fixe4 
^ir  eye*  upon.  That  species  of  olives  called  wHupt, 
and  bniley-hran  made  up  into  a  paste,  and  thrown  into 
the  Sie,  they  tboogbt  would  excite  the  flame  of  love. 
Flmr  was  used  with  the  same  intention.  Burning  lan- 
rel,  and  melted  wax,  were  supposed  to  have  the  like 
effect  \Vben  one  heart  was  to  be  hardened,  an<t  ano- 
ther mollified,  clay  and  wax  were  exposed  to  the  same 
fire  together.  luMiges  of  wax  were  frequently  used,  re- 
pcsenting  the  peasoos  on  whom  they  wished  to  make 
aa.  impression  j  and  whatever  was  done  to  the  substitute 
«f  mx,  tbey  iiuagiiied  was  felt  by  tbe  person  repre- 
seated.  Enchanted  mcdicBmeBts  were  often  sprinkled 
on  Bonu  part  of  the  boose  where  the  person  resided. 
Love-pledges  were  tttpposed  to  be  of  singular  nse  and 
efficacy-,  these  they  placed  under  their  thresbtrid,  to 
preserve  the  aflBoUons  of  tbe  owner  from  wandering. 
.  lio*e-koots  were  of  singular  power,  and  the  numb«' 
three  was  particiriarly  t^Mctved  in  all  they  did.  But 
no  good  efiect  was  expected,  if  the  vk  of  thcs*  thin^ 
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was  net  attimded  with'  charms  or  magtoal  verses  and 
forma  ef  wordk     Sec  Magic. 

Having  nMntiisaed  bheir  art*  ef  exciting  leve,  it 
may  not  be  amis*  to  taks  notice,  that  tbe  aaeieBi 
gined,  that  love  excited  by  magic  may  b*  allayed  Isy 
more  powerful  spells  and  nedicaments,  or  by  applying 
to  demoaa  more  powcrftil  than  those  who  h»A  been 
ceooemed  in  raising  that  passion.  Bnt  love  inspinrf 
witiwat  magic  had  no  cure  ;  Apollo  himself  could  fintt 
DO  rtniedy,  but  cried  out 

Hci  mihi  quad  naUia  amor  est  medieabiUt  lierbis. 

The  antidotes  against  love  were  generally  ^gnui  catHu, 
which  baji  the  power  of  weakening  the  generative  Acui- 
ty ',  spriukling  tbe  dnst  in  which  a  mule  had  rolted  her- 
self }  tying  toads  in  tbe  hide  of  a  beast  newly  slain  ;  ap« 
plying  amulets  of  minerals  or  herlw,  which  were  sup- 
poseif  of  great  efficacy  in  other  cases  ;  and  invoking  the 
assistance  of  tbe  inferior  deities.  Another  cure  for  love 
was  bathing  in  tbe  waters  of  tbe  river  Setemous }  t« 
iritich  we  may  add  the  lover's  leap,  or  jnmping  down 
from  the  Leucadia*  promeatory. 

LoFE-Apple.     See  SoLAMUM,  BoTAWt  Index. 

LOVENTINUM,  or  Ldkstiitum,  in  Antievt  Geo- 
grapky,  a  town  of  tbe  DemetK  in  Britain,  near  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Tuerobis  nr  Tivy.  Supposed  to  have 
been  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  an  earthqu^e,  and 
to  have  stood  where  is  now  tbe  lake  called  £Jm  SavO' 
Mm  in  Brecknockshire. 

LOUGUBOHOUGH,  a  town  of  Leteestenhire  in 
England,  1 10  mile*  firom  London.  It  is  tbe  second 
town  in  tbe  county,  and  was  in  the  Saxons  time  a 
royal  village.  Its  market  is  on  Thursday  ;  tbe  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  1811  was  5400.  It  has  a  latve 
diurch,  and  a  frve  school ;  besides  a  charity  school  for 
80  boys,  and  another  for  20  gir4s.  It  has  been  very 
mnch  reduced  by  fires ;  bnt  is  still  a  very  agreeable 
town,  with  rich  meadow-ground,  on  tbe  tbsse,  which 
runs  here  almost  parallel  with  the  river  Soar.  Tbe 
new  canal  has  made  tbe  coal  trade  here  very  cxten- 

LOUGHBRICKLAND,  a  town  of  IreUnd,  situ, 
ated  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulster,  58^ 
miles  from  Dnblin.  The  name  signifies  the  lake  ot 
tbe  iptckled  trout ;  and  it  was  so  called  from  a  lake  near 
it,  which  abounds  with  those  fish.  It  consists  of  one 
broad  street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  parish  church, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Dr  Taylor  when  bishop  of 
St«more,  soon  af^r  the  Restwation.  The  linen  ma- 
nsfacture  is  carried  on  here  very  extensively;  aud  the 
town  is  a  great  tborooghfare,  the  turnpike  road  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast  passing  near  it. 

LOUGH-DERG,  anciently  Derg-abhon,  i.  e.  "  the 
river  of  tbe  woody  morasss,"  from  a  river  which  issues 
out  of  this  lake.  This  lough  Is  situated  in  the  comity 
of  Donegal  and  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  and  i8< 
famous  for  having  in  it  the  island  that  contains  St 
Patrick's  purgatory,  which  is  a  narrow  little  cell, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  a  roan  could 
scarce  stand  upright.  There  is  also  a  lake  of  this 
name  sitaated  between  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Tipperary. 

LOUGH-NEAGH.  a  lech  or  lake  of  Ireland,  si- 
tnated  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Derry,  and 
Antrim,  and  pmrace  of  Ulster.    This  lake  is  20  miles 
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■.Mgh-  >■>  I^iVt^i)  asdvurtcs  from  8  la  I2nuleti  in  bresdU). 
NcBsh,  Tbe  an»  gfthis  lake  ii  contputeil  to  be  Ioo.doo  bctu. 
krurfaoL ''  **  renukaUe  for  «  healing  virtue  \  and  likewise 
r"^  for  petrifying  wo«d,  ivfaicb  is  not  onl^  found  in  the  wa- 
ter but  in  tbe  adjacent  wil  at  a  oonsidcmble  depth.  On 
its  abores  leverai  beautiful  gem*  have  beeu  dJacovered. 
Its  ancient  owne  was  Loch-Each*,  or  LocJtr]Staeh,  inn 
bck,  "  a  Iake,"and^<A|cA,"  wonderfult  divine,  or  emt- 
BCDt."  Its  petrifying  powers  are  not  imtantaaeous,  as 
several  of  tbrs  aocieols  have  supposed,  but  require  a 
long  aeriea  of  agca  to  bring  them  to  per&ctios,  aod 
appear  to  be  oeeasiooed  hj  a  fine  mud  or  sand,  which 
inainuates  itself  tnto  the  pores  of  tbe  wood,  and  which 
to  proc«s8  of  time  becomes  hard  like  stone.  On  tbe 
border*  of  this  lake  is  Shane^s  castle,  the  elegant  seat 
af  Lord  O'Neil.  Dr  Smrth  seems  to  doubt  whether 
tbe  bealiw  quality  in  this  lake  is  not  to  be  cao&ae4  to 
one  side  of  it,  called  ^MtBMt^-bank  ;  and  he  ialbrBis 
us,  that  this  virtue  WM  discovered  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles 
IL  in  tbe  isstance  of  tbe  son  of  one  Mr  CuDninghaa, 
wba  baJ  an  wU  which  ma  on  bin  in  eight  or  ten 
places;  and  notwithstanding  all  appKcations,  seemed 
inenrable:  at  kngdi  be  was  per&ctlr  healed,  after 
bathing  in  this  bu^  alMmt  eight  days.  Hence  that  wri- 
ter gives  us  another  dartvation  of  the  name  Loti-NeacA, 
which  (be  saya)  seems  to  him  to  hint  at  this  fualily  ) 
.  Neatg  or  Neas,  in  Irish,  signifying  "  a  sore  or  ulecr," 
which  might  not  ■mprri)ably  be  connpled  into  Neaci  : 
Hence  be  ^pccbends,  this  lake  was  remaikcd  ai  a  much 
earlier  period  for  its  healing  property.  As  to  its  petri- 
fying power,  it  is  mentioned  by  Nanuis,  a  miter  of  tbe 
9th  century,  who  aays,  "  Est  aliud  stagnuro  quod  lacit 
Ugua  duresccre  !n  lapides.  UonuDrs  autemfindunt  lig- 
Ba,  et  pnstqwam  fsnnavemnt,  pntjiciunt  in  alagaum,  et 
maneot  in  e«  uaqne  ad  capnt  anai,  et  in  capita  anni  l^is 
iavcnitor ;  et  vocatnr  st^um  LmA'EchmeA."  Lougb- 
Neagh  givca  title  of  bonm  to  the  family  otSke^g' 

LOUGH-STRANGFORO,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  si- 
tuatcd  in  the  c«unty  of  Down  and  province  of  Ul- 
ster. It  takes  its  present  lume  from  a  small  port- 
town  called  Stmm^^brd,  seated  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
narrow  entrance  into  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Leugh-CtMe  or  Longk  Coyne.  It  ia  a 
deep  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  abont  17  miles  long  and 
ieur  or  five  broad  ;  it  goes  west  sh  far  as  Downpatrickt 
and  north  as  Ear  as  Comber  aad  NewtAn,  and  by 
computation  coveia  25,775  acres,  Irish  pivrfation 
messme.  It  abounds  with  excellent  fish,  particukHj 
smelts  -y  and  off  the  bar  theis  is  a  periodical  herring 
fishery  in  or  about  August  The  bar  or  entraBM 
into  the  lough  is  about  three  miles  below  Strang- 
ferd.  There  is  a  long  rock  at  tbe  entrance  in  the 
middle  c^  tbe  passage,  dangerous  to  sttaogers  en  ac- 
count of  the  cnrrent ;  yet  there  is  a  broad'  paasage  en 
either  side,  and  deep  water.  The  cnrnnt  here  is  very 
strong  and  rapid,  running  at  tbe  rale  of  nx  ai  sevea 
miles  an  boor.  Tbene  are  but  few  vessels  that  g« 
higher  up  than  Stiaagford.  A  good  many  vasseb 
bound  up  tbe  channel  put  in  here,  if  the  wsml  ia  u»- 
&Taurablc  to.  their  p«sage.  The  islands  in  this  lako 
'  are  numerous }  Dr  Boat  enumerates  them  at  260. 
Bot  frcHn  an  actual  survey,  made  at  the  tinw  Dr  Smyth 
wnte  his  histnr  of  that  county,  it  appears,  tbera  are 
j^  ialaiiidl  small  and  grcat^  known  by  partimilar  namesr 
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and  many  others  namekas  ^  the  contents  of  these  54    I«<iwh. 
islands   added   together  amoont  to  95^  acres   and   aStnngford 
half.     The  great  and  profitable   mauulacturc  carried  T,(Hij^a,^ 
oa  in  these  islands,  and  the  flat  stony  coasts  surrounding  '       7     ^ 
the  lake,  is  the  burning  of  sea-weed  iota  kelp,  nliich 
employs  a    number    of  hands,  and  has  been  cemputrd 
to  produce  to  the  several  proprietors  a  ueat  profit  of 
loool.  per  asDum  and  upnards.     Four  of  the  islands 
lieic  ara  called  Swan  inlands,  from  the  onmber  of  swana. 
that  frequent  them. 

LOUIS,  or  St  Louis,  Ktughu  of,  the  name  of  a 
military  order  ic  Fram:e,  instituted  by  Louis  XJV.  in. 
1693.  Tbcir  csloura  were  of  a  flame  colour,  and  pass 
frwu  left  to  risbt }  tbe  king  was  their  gr^nd  mu'iter. 
There  were  in  it  eight  great  crosses,  aud  34  con^mao- 
den  ;  the  number  of  knights  was  not  limited.  At  the 
time  of  tlieir  institution,  the  king  charged  his  rcvcuae 
vrith  a  fund  of  900,000  livres  for  the  pcnsious  of  the 
commanders  and  luughts. 

Lou II,  Leuiit,  Louis  tPorp  or  LeicK/ore,  a  French, 
coin,  first  struck  in  1640,  under  thereign  of  Louis  XIII,. 
and  wbicb  has  now  a  considenblc  currencjr.  See 
Mont-x.Table. 

LOUISIANA,  an  extensive  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica,, lying  between  Mexico  and  the  nver  DlifiGissippi,. 
and  now  forming  one  of  the  united  i<tatcs  of  tbe  North 
American  republic  Tbe  name  was  erisioaJly  given 
to  a  region  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  north- 
ward and  westward  to  an  unknown  distance,  but  ia  now 
confined  to  the  southern  part  of  this  territory.  Loui- 
siana was  originally  discovered  and  tetllad  by  the 
French  j  nnd,  aAcr  reaMming  in  tbeii  bunds  for  about 
a  century,  it  was  transfcired  ta  Spain  ]tj  treaty  in 
1762.  In  1801  Spain  gaveup  the  colony  again  to  France, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1603  lor 
sixty  millions  af  francs.  In  1812  Louisiana  was  enct- 
od  into  a  state,  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  tha  wumk 
It  extends  between  2^  and  33°  ef  north  latitude,  and 
betwe^i  lh«  river  Sabine  on  tb«  west,  and  tlte  Fcrdido 
on  the  east,  embracing  an  area  of  45,860  square  miles.. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cauntry  is  a  level  plain,  and 
that  pHrt  which  reaches  from  the  sea-shore,  20  or  30 
miles  inward,  is  a  morass  on  a  level  with  high  water,, 
wilhoat  trees  or  shrubs.  The  Mississi^  flows  tlirougli 
the  eastern  part  of  it ;  and  as  its  waters  have  generalty 
a  higher  level  than  the  adjoining  country,  the  culti- 
vated parts  are  pctecled  from  inoadatioo  by  embank- 
ments. This  great  river  sends  t£  part  of  its  waters 
by  lateral  courses  to  the  sea,  and  Cnut  a  kind  ef  delta. 
A  conaidcraUe  pact  of  (ho  eountiy  ia  ovuflowed  during 
the  annual  swell  of  tba  ri««r  in  May  and  June,  ^ich 
then  rises  50  feet  in  tbe  upper  part  of  its  course  ;  but 
at  New  OrlewM,  within  loo  miles  of  the  sea,  the  rise 
is  only  1 3  feek  The  richest  soil  is  along  the  banks  o£ 
tbe  Mississippi  and  its  biancbas;.  tha  otlier  pu-ts  are 
either  swampy,  or  li^it  and  sandy.  It  abounds  with 
a  great  variety  of  ifood,  and  the  wild  vine  is  eKtremclji 
common.  The  scttferoentB  are  confined  chteSy  to  th» 
banks  of  the  streams.  The  pt^ulation  in  iSio  was 
86^556  ;  hat  in  1814  was  estiauled  at  101,700.  Of 
this  p^nlation  30,000  reside  in  the  capital.  New 
Orleans,  which  is  situated  about  too  miles  from  the- 
moutk  of  th*  river,  anj  carries  on  a  very  extensive 
mdo.  It  has  now  became  the  centre  o£  trade  fiw  the 
States  sicoaled  on  tha  western  sid«  of  the  Alleghanw 
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XrOHMuBB.  iDooilUiiis,  uid  has  increased  more  npldly  frldiin  the 
'  '  V  — ^  but  ten  yean  than  any  cither  town  in  tbe  United  States. 
Hie  poduce  received  from  the  upper  country  u  im- 
menM ;  betweea  300  and  400  6c%  veiseti  arrive  wai 
depart  aoiinally,  and  about  900  flat-boUomed  boats  and 
bwgea  descend  tbe  river  from  the  western  territories. 
The  river  GomDiunication  baa  been  much  tmpToved  by 
the  uae  of  steam-boats,  wbicb  are  now  numerous  upon 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  These  have  also  been  tm- 
ployed  as  diag-boats  to  assist  loaded  vesseb  in  ascend- 
ing from  the  sea  to  New  Orleans.  The  principal  ex- 
ports  are  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  flour.  Tbe  ex- 
ports of  Louisiana  in  1S17  amounted  to  9,024,813 
ilollars,  of  which  8,241,254  were  domestic  produce, 
'  and  783,5(6  foreign  produce.  The  tonnage  belonging 
to  New  Orleans  in  1815  was  17,304.  (Wardeii't 
.  Account  of  the  United  Statet.) 

The  agricultural  producticmB  of  Louisiana  are  tbe 
same  with  those  of  the  other  sonthem  states ;  hnt  sngnr 
is  now  cultivated  toa  greater  extent  here  than  in  any 
-other  part  of  the  union.  The  cane  is  planted  in  Jan- 
"uary,  February,  or  March,  and  ripens  in  October,  l^e 
avenge  produce  is  estimated  at  800  or  1000  pounds 
per  acre.  The  qaantity  made  on  the  Mississippi  alone 
-in  1813  was  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  pounds.  It 
is  computed  that  there  are  one  million  of  acrea  in  the 


state,  and  fruit  it  only  experienced  in  December  and  ] 
January.     In  summer  tbe  thermometer  sotnetimei  rises        1| 
to  93  in  the  shade.     The  mean  temperature  of  spring .  ^■""'^  , 
water  is  said  to  be  65°.     About  the  istof  Fehruaty 
peach  and  [dum  trees  are  in  blossom. 

The  moat  considerable  rivers  are  the  Mississip^, 
which  has  generally  a  breadth  of  880  yards  in  this 
state.  Its  depth  near  New  Orleans  exceeds  150  feet. 
Hie  Red  river  hSAa  into  tbe  Mississippi  near  Fort 
Adams.  Tbe  8«l»nc  river  falls  into  tbe  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Tbe  Lafourche,  Alcha&laga,  and  Ibberville,  are 
outlets  of  tbe  Mississippi.  There  are  also  several  lakes, 
of  which  these  of  Ponobaitrain  and  Chctimacbe  ate  tbe 
most  considerable.  Lake  Borgne  is  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  By  its  rivers  and  lakes  Louisiana  e^oys  an  in- 
land navigation  of  460O  miles. 

A  mass  of  native  iron  weighing  3000  ponods  wu 
lately  discovered  m  the  banks  of  Ked  river.  Iron  ore, 
silver,  alum,  coal,  and  potter's  earth,  are  found  in  Um 
state.     3'here  are  alao  salt  springs  at  different  ^acea. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  framed  by  a  con- 
vention aX  New  Orieans  in  1813.  Tbe  legialature  con- 
sists of  a  senate  chosen  for  four  years,  and  bouse  of  re- 
presentatives for  two.  All  free  white  male  citizens  of 
31  years  of  age,  and  paying  taxes,  an  electon.  Tbe 
members  of  both  bouses  receive  fonr  dollars  a  day  for 


-state  adapted  to  the  cultnre  of  sagar.     Tobacco  and  their  services.     Tbe  governor  is  elected  for  fonr  years, 

cotton    are  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tbe  judges  of  all  tbe  courts  bold  their  offices  during 

'Of  the  latter  20,000  bales  were  exported  in  1812.  good  beharionr.     Tbe  militia  consists  of  all  tbe  free 

'Rice  is  cultivated  in  swampy  places  unfit  for  any  other  white  citixeus. 

species  of  grain,  and  the  produce  is  estimated  at  15  l^is  country  was  invaded  by  a  British  force  in 
barrels  per  acre,  each  weighing  300  pounds.  Maize  December  1814.  It  advanced  to  within  six  miles  of 
is  raised,  bat  this  plant,  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  barley  New  Orieans,  bnt  wu  defeated  there  on  tbe  8tb  Ja- 
and  oats,  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  states  farther  nuary  1815,  with  the  loss  of  its  commander  General 
north,  and  are  not  very  much  cultivated.  Figs  and  Packenbam  and  2600  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
olives  succeed,  and  it  is  believed  that  ulk  would  be  The  Americans,  who  were  commanded  by  General  Jack- 
found  profitable.  Tbe  sweet  orange,  tbe  citron,  lemon,  son,  and  fought  behind  an  entrenchment,  lost  according 
and  lime,  are  cultivated  below  the  40th  parallel.  Im-  to  their  own  account,  only  7  killed  and  8  wounded, 
mense  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the  natural  meadows  Soon  after  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  Stales, 
of  Opelousas  and  Atakapas.  He  mutton  is  consider-  there  were  two  societies  established  for  the  promotion 
ed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  northern  states,  the  of  science  and  literature,  one  of  them  at  New  Orleans, 
other  kinds  of  flesh  inferior.  In  the  richest  and  most  and  another  at  Natchez.  The  former  designs  to  pub- 
populous  parts  of  the  counby  plantations  bring  from  40  tish  a  monthly  magazine  fw  tbe  purpose  of  diffusing  a 


to  50  dojlan  an  acre,  exclusive  of  slaves  and  buildings. 
The  profits  of  a  slave  are  estimated  at  140  dollars  per 
annum.  Negro  tradesmen  are  let  or  hired  at  from  3o 
to  30  dollars  a  month.  Some  planters  have  a  yearly 
income  of  30,qdq  dollars,  aud  possess  from  10,000  to 
2D,ooo  bead  of  cattle. 

There  arc  no  manufactures  of  much  importance  in 
this  state.  Salt  is  made  at  two  or  three  places.  With- 
in 60  miles  above,  and  an  equni  distance  below  New 
Orleans,  there  are  36  saw  mills,  some  of  which  are 
driven  by  steam,  and  others'  by  water  let  off  by  small 
openings  in  the  banks  of  tbe  Mississippi.  Pitch  and 
tar  are  manufactured,  and  of  the  cane  or  reed  are  made 

hats,  sieves,  baskets,  mats,  &c.     Candles  are  made  of     kets.   Here  are  several  hi 
•he  vegetable  wax  derived  from  the  Myrtka  eer^era. 

Louisiana  is  in  many  paHs  rather  unhealthy.  Bili- 
mis  fever  prevails  generally  in  autumn,  and  the  yellow 
tcver  has  several  times  made  its  appearance.  Sore 
throat,  tetanus,  and  dysentery  are  also  not  nueommon. 
Tbe  most  sickly  season  at  New  Orieans  is  August. 
The  births  in  that  city  in  the  year  coding  March  1808 
-.were  45S,  tbe  deaths  769.     Snow  seldom  fidls  in  this 


knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  amuse  the  readwi 
of  it  with  a  variety  of  useful  subjects.  The  latter, 
which  was  established  in  1803,  called  the  Mississippi 
Society  for  the  Acquirement  and  Dissemiuatitm  of  use- 
ful Knowledge,  coosiits  of  near  40  members,  and  has 
correspondents  in  various  parts  of  die  United  Stales. 
The  American  government  has  granted  it  a  charter  of 
incorporation. 

LOUSE.     Sec  Pcdiculus,  EtnokiOLocY  lader, 

LOUSY  DisEASX.    See  Medicine  Index. 

LOUTH,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire  in  England,  156 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  town  corporate,  contained 
4728  inhabitants  in  l8li,  aud  has  two  weekly  mar- 
kets. Here  are  several  handsome  faouacH.  From  hence 
there  is  a  canal  to  the  sea  at  Tilncy,  about  eight  miles. 
Besides  a  cbaritv  school  far  40  children,  it  hat  a  free 
school  founded  by  Edward  VI.  with  a  large  churcfa, 
and  a  fine  steeple,  ^ich  same  think  is  as  high  aa 
Grantham  spire,  which  is  268  feet.  Louth  is  156  milca 
north  fi«m  Loodon. 

Louth,  a  county  in  the  eastern  part  of  Inland, 
which  extends  in  tbe  form  'of  a  bow  or  balf-mooa,  m 
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La«th,  tli«  side  of  the  ocean,  being  mucb  longer  than  it 
Loaiua.  brood  ;  it  ij  bounded  on  the  soatli  and  Boutb-weBt  by 
I,  _,_  ,rf  jj^  county  of  Ewt  Memth,  oQ  the  Hortfa-veiit  by  Mo- 
IMghkn,  OD  (he  north  fay  Annagh,  and  on  the  Dorth- 
CHBt  by  the  bay  of  Carliagford,  wbicfa  parts  it  fnm  ibt 
county  of  Down  :  it  is  wat«red  by  several  small  riven  ; 
and  its  south  frontien  are  watered  by  the  river  Boyne. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Dundklk  sod  Carlingford  ;  unless 
we  inclnde  Drogheda,  a  part  whereof  is  in  thU  county. 
It  is  the  smalleat  coonty  in  the  kingdom  ;  bnt  very  fer- 
tile and  pleasant,  and  abounding  with  many  remains  of 
antiquities,  of  which  Mr  Wright,  in  bis  Louthiana,  hu 
ffiven  a  very  ample  description.  It  contMos  ill, 180 
Irish  plantation  acres,  50  parishes,  five  baronies,  and 
five  boroughs ;  and  formerly  returned  10  members  to 
ibe  Irish  parliament :  it  is  abovt  22  miles  long,  mnd  14 
broiid.     See  Louth,  Supplement. 

Louth,  a  towv  in  the  above  county,  having  a  year- 

LOUVAIN*,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Brabant,  pleasantly  seated  on 
the  river  Dyle,  in  a  plentifal  and  agreeable  country. 
Hie  walls  are  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  but  they  include  several  Gelds  and  vineyards: 
The  castle  Stanton  a  btgh  hill,surroundedwith  fine  gar- 
dens, aad  has  a  charming  prospect  all  over  the  coontry. 
Ilis  town  contains  nine  mariLct  places,  14  water-millsf 
126  streets,  16  Stone  bridges,  and  several  handsome 
pdaees.  Tht  town-house  is  a  venerable  old  building, 
adorned  wittr  statue»  on  the  outside ;  and  the  churches 


banished,  the  greater  part  of  wbem  took  refuge  it  Loavain 
England;  where  they  fint  introduced,  or  at  least  H 
aagmented  very  much,  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  .I-°*-'>el'-. 
town,  by  this  circumstance,  being  almost  depopulated,  ' 
the  nniversity  was  establisbed  to  supply  in  some  measore 
the  loss  of  ihe  rebellious  clothiers.  Since  that  time 
the  maonfacture  gradually  declined,  no  clot))  of  atiy 
account  being  made  there  at  present.  Tliis  impolitic 
step  of  the  duke  Wenceslaus  sent  treasures  to  England, 
through  the  hiuids  of  those  exiled  peop^e  :  an  impott- 
ant  lesson  to  govemon,  that  they  should  deal  with 
great  precaution  respecting  such  useful  members  of  the 
community-  Upon  the  rums  of  these  looms  was  form- 
ed the  cloth  manufacture  of  Limbourg,  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  good  advantage  to  this  day.  There  is  yet 
standing  at  Louvain  part  of  the  old  drapers-hall,  now 
converted  into  four  public  scheols,  where  lectures  in 
divinity,  philosophy,  law,  and  physic,  are  given,  and 
the  public  acta  are  made.  Adjoining  to  the  schools 
is  the  university  library  which  altogether  compoae 
a  htrge  pile  of  building.  Over  the  door  of  the  chief, 
entrance  we  read  these  words,  Sapiertlui  adifieatnt  tiU 
domum,  lie  principal  dniroh  is  cellegiate,  dedicated ' 
to  St  Peter,  whicli  had  fonnerly  three  very  latge  towet* 
with  elevated  spires,  one  considerably- higher  than  the 
two  collaterals;  these  were  blown  down  in  the  year 
recorded  by  tfaia  cbronograoi,  oMnlaCaDVnt,  Imn 
the  name  of  tKis  church,  the-  burghers  hare  acquired 
the  nickname  of  Petermen,  whose  ancestors  having 
clothed  the  baek  by  a. noble-  woollen  manu&ctnre      ' 


very  handsome,  particularly  the  collegiate'  -church     modem  Petermen  now  compose  an  ignoble  mixture  for 

'  "  "        •    -  -'        ■     ■     1  ....  ^^  belly-,  called  after  them  Pelerman  heer,  a  siwt  of 

whitish  muddy  ale,  which  they  notwithstanding  send  id 

laree  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 

to  Holland,  by  the  canals.    Louvain  was  aactently  the 

ipital  of  the  province,  long  before  Brussels  had  tt 


of  St  Peter ;  bnt  the  principal' 

sity,  founded  only  in  143$  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant) 

witb  the  coucnrrence  of  Pope  Martin  V.     It  contains 

about  40  colleges,  four  of'wbich  are  called  Ptdagogia. 

There  is  in  the  number  also  an  English  college  of  frian- 

preachers,  which  owes  its  establishment  to  the  liberal)-     claim  to  that  title.     It  was  taken  by  the  French  i: 


ties  of  Cardinal  Philip  Howard,   brother  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  purple, 
had  been  private  chaplain  to  Queen  Catherine,  < 
sort  to  Charles  III     The  Irish  have  likewise  a.  si 
nary,  erected  in  part-nndtr  the  care  of  Bugmiiis  Mat> 


1792,  afterwards  lost,  and  retaken  in  1794.    E.  Long, 
41  40.  N.  I>al.  ji.  12.- 

I1OUY8,  or  IiOUis,  Ja/iH,  an  engraver  of  consider- 
able eminence,  who  flonrislied  about  the  middle  of  the 
rtfth  centiiryi     According  to  Bosan  he  was  a  native 


thens,  titnlar  archbishop  of  Dublin,  anno  1623,  which     of  Flanders.    He  learned  the  art  of  engraving  from 
'       "  Peter  Soutman,  at  the  time  that  Suyderlioef  studied 

under  the  same  master  i  and  bis  usual  style  of  engra- 
ving bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  his  master**. 
One  of  his  best  prints  n  Diana,  with  bcr  nyropbs,  re- 
posing after  the  chase ;  a  middling-sixcd  plate,  length- 
wise, from  Rubens. 

LOW-BCLLi  in  birdiag,  »name  given  to  a  bell,  by 
means  of  whici)  theytake  birds  itt  the  nigfati  in  open 
chsmpaign  countries,  and  amwig  stubble,  in  Octo- 
ber. I'be  method  is  to  go  oat  oboot  nine  o'clock  at  ' 
night  in  a  still  evetiiog,  when  the  air  is  mild  and  the 
moon  does  net  shine.  The  low-bell  sbonld  be  of  a  deep 
and  botlow  sound,  and  of  such  a  siza  that  a  man  may 
conveniently  carry  it  in  one  hand:  The  person  who 
carries  it  is  to  make  it  tall  all  the  way  be  goes,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  that  manneiiin  whidi  the  bell  on 

, the  neck   of  a  sheep  tolls  as  it  mms  on   and   feeds. 

aldermen  and  connscttors,  and  afterwords  proceeded  to  Hiere  most  also  be  abex  made  like  a  large  lanthom, 
lay  waste  great  put  of  Brabant ;  but  being  besieged  about  a  lisot  square,  and  lined  with  tin,  but  with  one 
and  reduced  to  great-  eztrendtiet,  they  submissively  side  open.  Two  or  three  f^*t  lights  are  to  be  set  in 
im^ored  his  demency;  vrhich  was  granted  a&tr  tfac     tlii»}  and  the  box  is  to  be  fixed  to  tiie  person's  breast. 


:  appointments  bom  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  convents  for 
the  Irish,  one  of  Recollects  and  the  other  of  Domini- 
cans, where  divinity  and  the  mathesis  are  taught.  In  the 
lost  century  the  number  of  scholars  exceeded  4000 ;  but 
in  the  year  1744  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  12,000, 
including  2000  students  only.~-At  tbe  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  under  John  III:  it  flourished  cois 
siderably  in  the  manufacture  of  wooUen  oloth ;  40a 
bouses  were  then  occupied  by  substantial  clothiers,  whs 
gave  employment  to  an  incredible  number  of  weavers, 
so  great,  it  is  said,  that  a  belt  was  rung  to  prevent  any 
injuries  which  tbe  diildiea  in  tbestreet  might  receive 
from  tbe  orovrd  andhnrry  on  tfaeirreturaing  from  work- 
in  1382,  these  weavers,  hewever,  took  up  arms,  and 
rebriled  gainst  their  sovereign  Prince  Wencealatis, 
throwing  from  tbe  windows  of  tbe  town  ball  17  of  the 


execotion  of  some  of  the  principal  rtngfeoders.     The     with  t]w  open  side  forwards,  so^that  the  light  may 
venvers,  tbe  chief  initigaton   t«    tUs  tvnAU   wen     cut  fbiwud  to  s  gnat  distance.    It  niU  spread  as 
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be  •tudicd  medicioe,  and  pnctited  noiler  Dr  Tbonwi  Lav" 
Willis,  whom  bf  iottructed  in  some  parts  of  KOfttomy,  U 
especially  when  the  Utter  hm  nritiug  bis  Cerebri  Ana-  ^*'  . 
tome,  H«,  nltb  Br  Willia,  in  1674,  iliscoveFed  llie 
medicinal  waters  at  At^op  ia  NortEiainptoiishire ; 
which,  upon  their  roconiiaeDtUtioD,  becanui  very  much 
frequented.  In  1666,  he  followed  Dr  Wiliia  to  Lon* 
don  ;  practised  pliyuc  under  bim  ;  and  became  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  PhjrsiciaiM. 
In  1669  he  published  his  IVaetaltu  tie  Corde ;  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  Dr  Willis  in  1675,  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  enuneat  pltysician  in  London.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Popish  plot  in  1678,  saya  Mr  Wood 
in  bis  Athcnie  Oxonieruia,  be  closed  with  the  Whigs, 
motions  may  not  be  diacavered.  I'fae  blaze  of  tbo  supposing  that  party  would  otiry  all  before  them ;  but, 
light  and  the  noise  of  the  bell  terrify  and  amaze  tbo     being  mistaken,  be  lost  bis  credit  and  practice.     H« 


Xjow-]itil  goes  Ddt  of  tbo  bos ;  and  will  distinctly  sbow  to  the  per- 
il       son  that  carries  it  whatever  tbeiv  is  in  the  large  space 

■  "'™'  .  nf  ^nnd  over  wbich  It  extends,  and  consequently  hII 
the  birds  that  roost  upon  tiie  ground.  Two  persons 
most  Ibllow  bim  who  carries  the  box  and  bell,  one  on 
each  nde,  so  as  not  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  light 
to  show  themselves.  £ach  of  these  is  to  have  a  baod- 
net,  of  about  three  or  four  feet  square,  fastened  to  a  long 
stick  or  pole ;  and  on  whichever  side  any  bird  is  seen 
-at  roost,  the  person  who  is  nearest  is  to  lay  bis  net 
over  it,  and  take  it  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
When  the  net  is  over  the  bird,  the  person  who  laid  it 
is  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  bird,  but  must  stay 
tilt  be  who  carries  tlie  light  is  got  beyond  it,  that  the 


birds  in  such  a  manner  ,that  they  remain  still  to  be 
taken ;  but  the  people  who  are  about  the  work  must 
keep  the  greatest  quiet  and  stillBcss  that  may  be. 

"Siame  people  are  fond  of  going  on  this  scheme 
'-•lone.  The  peram  then  fixes  the  light  box  to  his 
bxeut,  and  carries  the  hell  in  one  hand  and  the  uet 
in  the  other  j  the  net  in  this  esse  may  be  soroewhat 
sw*Uer,  and  the  bandh:  shorter.  When  more  than  one 
an  oat  at  a  time,  it  is  always  pnpcr  to  carry  a  gun  j 
as  it  is  no  oncommon  thing  to  spy  a  bare  wlien  on  this 
expedition. 

JUOW,  East,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
331  miles  from  LondcM,  in  the  post  road  from  Ply- 
mouth. It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescriptioD, 
nade  a  corporation  by  charter  of  Queen  Eliubetb, 
consisting  of  nine  buigesses  (one  of  wbom  i*  yearly 
chosen  mayor),  a  recwdec,  aldermen,  &c.  -,  and  the 
nsyor,  magistrates,  and  freemen,  who  are  about  68, 
-choose  tb«  members  of  parliament.  This  being  a  ma- 
nor of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  settled  by  King 
William  on  Lord  Sonicrs,  and  is  now  held  by  the  cor- 
poration at  Uie  fee-&nn  rent  of  20«.  a-yeat.  it  is  seat- 
ed pretty  commodiously  on  a  creek  of  the  sea,  over 
which  there  is  a  large  stone  bridge,  supported  by  15 
arches,  which  leads  to  West  Low.     The  chief  benefit 


practice. 

died  in  1691. 

LOWERING,  among  distillers,  a  term  used  l* 
express  the  debasing  the  strength  of  any  spirituous 
l^nor,  by  mixing  water  with  it.  The  standard  and 
marketable  price  of  these  liquors  is  fixed  in  regard  to 
a  certain  strength  in  them  called  proof;  this  is  that 
strength  which  makes  thera,  when  shaken  in  a  phial  or 
pOored  from  on  high  into  a  glass,  retain  a  froth  ot 
crown  of  bubUes  for  some  time.  In  this  state,  spirits 
consist  of  about  half  pure  or  totally  inflamm^le  spirit, 
and  half  water  ;  and  if  any  foreign  or  home  spirits  are 
to  be  exposed  to  sale,  and  are  found  to  have  that 
proof  wanting,  scarce  any  body  will  buy  it  till  it  has 
been  distilled  again  and  brought  to  that  strength ;  and 
if  it  b  above  that  strength,  tbe  proprietor  usually  adds 
water  to  it  to  bring  it  down  to  that  standard,  ^e  tbe 
article  Proof. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lowuring  among  tbe  re-  ' 
tailers  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  vulgar,  by  reducing 
it  under  the  standard  proof.  \M)oever  has  the  art  of 
doing  (his  without  destroying  the  bubble  pxtof,  which 
IS  easily  done  by  meant  of  some  addition  that  give*  a 
greater  tenacity  to  the  parts  of  the  spirits,  will  de- 
ceive all  that  judge  by  this  proof  alone.  In  this  case, 
the  best  way  to  judge  of  liquors  it  by  tbe  eye  and 
tongue,  and  especially  by  the  instrument  called  Uy- 


which  the  inhabitants  have  in  in  their  fishery.  Here  is 
a  batten  of  four  gnoa,  and  a  small  chapel.  It  contain- 
ed 608  inhabitants  in  1811. 

Low,  /feat,  called  also  Port  Pigham^  a  town  of  at  London  in  1661,  was  the 
Cornwall,  divided  from  East  Low  by  a  stone  bridge  took  bis  degrees  at  Oxford, 
of   15  ardtca  over   (he  river  Low,  from  whence  both  .    <    <  ■ 

towns  receive  their  name,  as  the  river  does  from  the 
lowness  of  its  current  between  its  high  banks.  Tbe 
corporation,  by  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  consists 
■of  I  a  burgesses,  one  of  wbom  is  annually  chosen 
mayor,  and,  wiih  tbe  other  burgesses,  has  power  to 
choose  a  steward.  Its  members,  whom  it  lias  sent  to 
^parliament  evar  since  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.  are  elect- 
ed by  the  corporaticm    and  fieeraeo,   who  are   about 


LOWTH,  W1U.1AM,  D.  D.  a  leaned  divine,  bora 
of  an  apothecary,  and 
is  eminent  worth  and 
learning  rccommcuded  him  to  Dr  Mew  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  made  bim  his  cbajdain,  gave  him 
two  livings  in  Hsmpahtre,  and  conferred  on  him  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wincbeitcr.  He  acquired 
an  unusual  share  of  critical  learning.  Thus  situated  . 
in  life,  tbe  labours  of  Mr  Lowth  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  j^vinoe* 
and  applied  solely  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  foac- 
lions  }  yet,  in  order  that  he  might  acquit  hinMelf  the 


^.     There  was  a  chapel  of  ease  here  in  the  reign  of     better  in  theology,  be  had  pursued  his  studies  with  a 


Henry  VIII.  which  was  aiterwards  cnaiverted  into  a 
town-Wl}  and  the  town  lyingjn  tbe-parishof  Talland, 
the  people  go  thither  to  church.  There  is  a  pntty 
little  harbour  here  ;  near  tbe  moutb  of  which  is  a 
snail  •fland'called  St  Georgt'i,  which  abounds  with  sea 
pies.  The  river  liere  is  navigable  (or  vessels  of  100 
tons.     Population  In  iSii,  433. 

LOWER,  BiCHARO,  an  eminent  Xi^ish  physician 
u  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  Conwoll,  and  edu- 
cated »t  WwUniMtcr  schMl  and  Oxford ;  'Stfter  wUdi 


ramtfi  general  and  extensive  view.  Few  were  more 
deeply  versed  in  critical  learning  ;  there  being  icnrcely 
ai^  ancient  autlior,  Greek  or  Lntin,  profane  or  cede- 
siasticid,  especially  the  tatter,  but  what  be  had  read 
with  accuracy,  constantly  accofflpanying  his  reading 
with  critical  snd'pbiltdt^ickl  lemarks.  Of  his  col. 
lections  in  this  way  he  was  upon  ell  occasicss  very 
common icative.  Hence  hit  notes  on  Clemens  AleMin- 
drinttt,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Potter's  edition 
of  tknt  fiuber.    Heooc  Ins  rentiriu  aaJotipAu*,  oom- 
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fj,„yi^  mnleaLed  to  HihImii  for  his  edition,  uid  mcknow- 
t».^^w<  ledgrd  in  the  pretiMe;  as  aiha  those  larf^r  and  mtm 
numerous  aanDtatioDS  on  the  EcclesiBStieiil  IIiBloriaiiB, 
ioMited  in  Readmg't  edition  of  them  at  Cambridge. 
The  author  of  Bibliothtea.Biblica  was  indebted  to  him 
iat  the  same  kind  of  asiistance.  Chandler,  late  binfaop 
of  Durban),  nbiln  eofraged  in  his  "  Uefimce  of  Chri&ti- 
■  *n>tTi   from   the  Prophecies  of  the   Old  Testament, 

«^»uist  the  Discourse  of  the  Groonds  and  lieasons  of 
the  Clirletian  Rcligioo,"  and  in  his  "  Vindication  of 
ihe  Defence,  in  answer  to  The  Schcoie  of  Literal 
prophecy  conBldercd,"  held  a  consta.nt  correspondence 
vritb  him,  and  coDiulted  him  upon  many  difficulties 
that  occurred  in.  the  course  of  that  work.  The  most 
valuable  pait  of  hit  character  was  that  which  least  ap- 
peared in  the  e^es  of  the  irorld,  Ihe  private  and  re- 
tired part,  that  of  the  good  Chriatiaa  and  the  useful 
parish  priest.  His  piety,  bis  diligence,  his  hospitali- 
ty and  beneGcence,  rendered  his  life  highly  eiem- 
?lary,  and  e^catly  coforctd  his  public  exhortations, 
le  married  fllargarct,  daughter  of.  Robert  Pitt,  £sq, 
of  Blandford,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  (See  tbc  next  article).  He  died  in  173a, 
and  was  baried  by  h]<i  own  orders  in  tlie  churchyard 
of  Buriloo.  He  published,  i.  A  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  2.  Directions  for  the  pvofitalile  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  3.  Commentaries  ou  the  Pro- 
phets ;'  and  other  works. 

LowTH,  Baba-t,  D:  D.  second  son  of  the  preced- 
ing Dr  William  Lowth,  and  bishop  sncrcBsively  of 
St  David's,  Oxford,  and  London,  was  born  on  (he 
39th  of  November  1710,  probably  at  Buriton  in  tlie 
coonty  of  Hnnta.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Winchester  college,  where  hia  school  ex- 
ercises were  distinguished  by  uncommon  elegance ;  and 
having  resided  the  requisite  number  of  years  in  that 
seminary,  in  1730  he  succeeded  on  the  foundation  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
June  8.  1737-  Though  his  abilities  must  have  been 
known  to  those  with  whom  he  was  connected,  he  was 
nbt  forward  to  appear  before  the  world  as  a  writer.  At 
Oxford  he  continued  many  years  improving  his  talents, 
with  little  notice  from  the  great,  and  with  preferment 
so  small  as  to  have  at  present  escaped  IJw  duitinct  re- 
collection of  some  of  his  coulemporBries. 

He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  laiiguinh  for  ever 
in  obscurity.  Hiit  genius  and  hislearHiug  forced  ihem- 
selves  upon  the  notice  of  the  illustrious  society  of 
which  be  was  a  member  ;  and  be  was  placed  i»  a  sta- 
tion where  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  t^hine.  In 
1741  he  was  elected  by  the  university  to  tbe  profes- 
liorship  of  poetry,  re-elected  in  1741,  and  whilst  he 
held  that  omc«  he  read  bis  admirable  If cturcs  De  sacra 
poexi  Htbracirwn.  In  1744  Bishop  Hoadk-y  collated 
liim  to  the  rectory  of  Uvinglon  in  tbe  county  of 
Hants  ;  added  to  it,  nine  years  afterwards,  tbe  rectory 
of  East  Weedhay  in  the  same  county  -,  and  in  the  in- 
terim mised  bim  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  Win< 
Chester.  These  repeated  faiours  be  some  years  after- 
wards acknowledged  in  the  following  manly  and  re- 
'  ipectful  terms  of  f^ratitude  :  "  This  address,  niy  Lord, 
is  not  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  snbject,  than 
it  is  in  respect  of  the  author.  Your  Lordship,  nnsiw 
Ijcited  and  unahkcd,  called  him  from  one  of  I'.ose  col- 
Voi.  XJL  Part  I.  -  + 
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^Kfptt  to  a  sttttioa  of  tbe  firat  dignity  in  your  diocese,  Lomh. 
uid  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  aceunwtating  your  ^^-v— ' 
favour  upon  him,  and  of  adding  to  that  dignity  a  sult- 
abk  support.  These  nbligations  he  is  now  (he  mon; 
rrady  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge,  as  he  is  removed 
out  of  the  reach  of  further  favours  of  the  like  kind. 
And  though  be  hath  relinquished  the  ad\-antBges  m 
generously  conferred  on  him,  yet  he  shall  always  esteem 
himself  highly  honoured  in  lisving  once  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  great  advocate  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty." 

-  On  the  8th  of  July  1754  the  university  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  bim  tlie  degree  of  D.  D.  bv  diploma  ; 
an  honour  which,  as  it  is  never  granted  but  to  diMin- 
guished  merit,  was  probably  conferred  on  Mr  Lowth 
in  consequence  of  his  prelections  on  the  Hebrew  poetiY, 
which  had  then  been  Idtely  published.  Having  in  1 749 
travelled  with  Lord  George  and  Lord  Frederick  Ca- 
vendish, he  had  a  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
Devonshire  family;  and  in  1755,  the  late  duke  being 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Dr  Lowth  went  to 
that  kingdom  as  fab  grace's  Srst  chaplain.  Soon  after 
this  appointment  he  Was  nfiercd  the  bishopric  of  Li- 
imrick ;  but  preferring  a  less  dignified  station  in  bis 
own  country,  he  eschanged  it  with  Dr  Leslie,  preben- 
dary of  Ditrfaam  and  rector  of  Sedgefield,  for  these  pre- 
ferments. In  November  1765  be  was  chosen  F.  R.  S. 
In  June  1766  lie  was,  on  tbe  death  of  Dr  Squire,  pre- 
ferred to  tbe  bishopric  of  St  David's ;  which,  in  the 
October  following,  he  resigned  for  that  of  Oxford,  va- 
cant by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Hume  to  Salisbury. 
In  April  1777,  he  was  translated  to  tbe  see  of  London, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Terrick  ;  and  in  1783 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  primacy  of  all  England. 

Having  been  long  afflicted  with  tbe  stone,  and  having 
long  borne  the  severest  sufierings  of  pain  and  sickness 
with  the  most  exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation,  tbii 
great  and  good  man  died  at  Fulham,  Nov.  3.  1787  ; 
and  on  tbe  1 2tb  his  remains  were  privately  interred  in 
a  vault  at  Fulham  chnh;b,  near  those  of  his  predeces- 
sor. He  had  married  in  1752,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
I^anrcnce  Jackson  of  Christ-church,  Hants,  F.sq.  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  ahd  Eve  daughters.  His  ladv 
and  two  cfiildren  only  survived  him. 

His  literary  character  may  he  estimated  from  the 
value  and  the  importance  of  his  ivorks  ;  in  the  account 
of  which  we  maybcgin  with  his  PrrUctioits  en  the  He- 
brew Poetry.  The  choice  nf  sn  interesting  a  subject 
Daturally  attracted  general  attention  ;  and  the  work 
has  been  read  with  equal  apptanse  abroad  and  at  borne. 
In  these  PrelectioM  the  author  has  acquitted  hin»c)f 
in  tbe  mott  masterly  manner,  as  a  poeti  a  critic,  and 
a  divine  ;  and  such  is  tbe  classic  purity  of  his  Latin 
style,  that  thou^  we  have  read  the  work  with  the 
closest  attention,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  dis- 
cover, if  poatibie,  an  Anglicism  in  the  conipositioOf 
we  never  found  a  single  phrase  to  which,  we  believe, 
a  critic  of  the  Avgnstan  age  could  possibly  have  ob- 
jected. This  is  an  excellence  to  which  neither  Milton 
nnr  Johnson  has  attaiaodj  to  which  indeed  no  other 
English  writer  of  Latin  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
has  attained,  unless  perhaps  Atterbnry  must  be  ex- 
cepted. To  the  Prelections  was  subjoined  a  short  coo-' 
futation  of  Bishop  Hare's  system  of  Hebrew  metre ; 
which  occaaioBcd  a  Latin  letter  &oni  Dr  Edwards  of 
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Lwth.  Cluc-hfJIt  Camibaige,  to  Dr  Lowtli, 
'  »'  "' of  tbe  Hkriui  metre-  To  this  the  nntlwr  of  the  pre- 
iKtlona  replied  in  %  larger  av^vtotioit,  in  wbich  Bi* 
■hop  Here'i  systein  is  completely  overthraini,  and  the 
&U«cy  Hpoa  wht()h  it  nas  built  «ccnrately  iDTestigated, 
VUlor  ninoli  attentive  conildenitioD,  Biahop  Lowtli  has 
vrooounced  the  metre  of  the  Hebrcna  to  be  perfectly 
trrecwverable. 

In  1^58  he  pmbliBbed  The  1^  ^  VUiiam  of  Wyke- 
koMt  huAep  ^Wiwkestcr,  vitb  a  dedication  to  Bishop 
Hoadley  ;  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  concerning 
ft  deciuoB  which  that  biibep  had  lately  nade  respecting 
the  wwdenship  of  Windieiter-eollege.  Th!a  contro- 
versy wai  on  both  tides  carried  <m  with  such  abiliciea, 
that,  though  Tvlatiag  to  a  private  concern,  it  may  yet 
be  read,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least  wilh  improvenient. 
Th<^  life  of  Wykehtim  is  dnwo  from  the  moat  antbenttc 
aoorceB ;  and  afforda  much  informatioa  ctmceniiDg  the 
manners,  and  aome  of  the  public  transactions  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Wykebam  livedi  whilit  it  displays  some 
private  intelligence  respecting  the  two  literary  lacietief 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  In  tlieae  two  locieliea 
Dr  Iiowth  was  educated,  and  he  gratefully  expresses  his 
•hIigatiMu  to  them. 

In  1762  was  fint  pablixhed  bis  Short  Inlraitiefkit  la 
Etiglim  Gmrmnar,  which  has  since  gone  through  many 
editions.  It  was  originally  designed  only  for  private 
and  domestic  use  :  but  its  judicious  remariis  being  too 
Tkluable  to  be  confined  to  a  few,  the  book  was  given  to 
tbe  world;  and  tbe  excellence  of  its  method,  which 
teaches  what  is  right  bv  shaning  what  is  wrong,  has 
insuied  public  approbatien  and  very  ^neral  use.  In 
-1765  Dr  Lowth  was  engaged  with  Bishop  Warborton 
in  a  contmrersy,  wbtch  made  mudi  noise  at  the  time, 
which  attracted  the  notice  even  of  royalty,  and  of 
whic^  the  raemcny  a  still  recent.  If  we  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  on  tbe  puliculars  cf  this  contiaversy,  it  is 
because  violent  literary  conleatica  is  an  evil,  which 
though  like  otber  war  it  may  sometime*  be  unavsid. 
able,  is  yet  always  to  be  regretted  i  and  because  the 
cfaanuiten  of  leaned,  ingenious,  and  amiable  men, 
never  appear  to  less  advantage  than  under  the  form 
which  that  state  of  hestilily  obliges  tbem  to  assume. 
The  two  combatants  indeed  engaged  with  entdition 
and  ingenuity,  such  as  i»  sddom  Imught  into  conflict  i 
but  it  appears  that,  ia  the  t^inion  of  Dr  Johnson^ 
Wsrburtim  bad  the  moat  sdwhutic  learning,  aod  that 
Iiowtb  was  the  most  correct  sdralar ;  that,  in  their  con- 
test with  each  other,  neidier  <^  them  had  much  argu- 
ment, and  that  both  ware  extremely  aboiive.  We  have 
heard,  and  we  hope  it  is  true,  that  they  were  afterwards 
Teconciled,  and  esprcesed  mubul  legrct  for  the  vi^nee 
of  their  past  cendnct. 

Iq  1778  Bishop  Lowdi  published  bis  last  great  woric, 
4  Tnau&aion  oJImouA,  To  his  literary  and  tbeoh^ical 
abilities,  the  translate  joined  the  moat  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  cbaractw  and  spirit  of  the  eastern  poetry } 
and,  accordingly,  tlu  [Hvphecies  of  Isaiah  (which, 
tbo^h  almeet  always  sublime  or  elegant,  are  yet  some- 
times «b*cnre)  wwe  trualated  in  a  manner  adeqnate 
to  the  kigbeat  ozpecUlioos  of  t^  public.  Several 
oe<»sion»l  dieconiws,  which  the  bishop,  by  his  sution, 
WK  at  different  times  called  upon  to  deliver,  were  of 
fonne  published,  and  are  all  worthy  ^  their  excellent 
•Mtluri  hut  there  nune  OB  the  ii'qgt&mi^Ooa^  on  the 
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vindicatioB  extension  and  progressive  imprewment  of  Christ's  n-  Lewtit 
ligion,  and  on  the  means  of  pnaMtim  these  by  tbt  '■■  m  ■' 
advancement  of  religious  knowled^,  oy  freedom  of 
inquiry,  by  toJerntion,  and  rontual  charity,  iriiich  may 
be  distinguished  above  the  rest,  as  exhibiting  a  meat 
comprehensive  view  of  the  succcasive  state*  of  Ue  Chris- 
tian church,  and  containing  the  truest  principles  of 
Christianity. 

Of  the  bishop's  poetical  pieces,  none  display  greater 
merit  than  Verses  on  tbe  G^nealDgy  of  Christ,  and  the 
Choice  of  Hercnles,  both  written  very  eariy  in  his  life. 
He  wrote  a  spirited  Imitation  of  an  Ode  of  Horace, 
applied  to  the  alarming  situation  of  this  country  in 
1745  ',  and  likewise  some  verses  on  the  death  of  Fr«de> 
ric  prince  of  Wales,  witb  a  fiew  smaller  poems.  Tbe 
following  inscription  on  the  tamh  of  hii  daughter, 
boautifnlly  displays  his  paternal  aBection  aad  classic 
taste.  As  it  is  short,  and,  in  our  opinion,  has  all  tbe 
merit  of  the  ancient  epitaph,  tbe  reader  will  probably 
be  pleased  with  such  a  specimen  of  his  lordship's  X<ati- 
nity. 

CarOf  vale,  ingcnio  pritttanf,  pielale^  pudore, 
Kt  pluaqiiatn  nattr  nomiae  eara,  vak- 

Cora  Maria,  vale.     At  vttu'eljcltcitts  ttvutn, 
Qaatuh  iterum  tecum,  nm  tnodo  diginu,  erv. 

Cora,  redi,  liela  turn  dicam  voce,  palernot, 
ija,  age  in  amplexvs,  cara  Maria,  redi. 
learning  and  taste,  however,  did  net  constitute Bish<9 
Lowth'f  highest  excellence.  Enlogium  itsplfcan  scarce- 
ly Dscend  to  extravi^ance  when  speaking  of  him  ei> 
ther  as  a  m^vate  man,  or  as  a  pastor  of  IM  church  of 
Christ.  His  amiable  mamien  rendered  him  an  eranr 
nent  to  his  high  ststien,  whilst  they  endeared  him  tff 
all  with  whom  he  converard ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests «f  true  religion  made  him  eager  to  prmaote  t« 
places  of  trust  and  dignity  socb  clergymen  as  he  knew 
were  best  qualified  to  fill  tbem.  Of  bis  medsMy, 
gentleness,  and  pleasing  conversation,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  one  whose  decision  will  hardly  be  disputed.— 
"  It  would  answer  no  cod  (says  Bishop  Warburton)  t« 
tell  yon  what  I  thought  of  the  author  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try, before  I  saw  him.  But  this  I  may  say,  I  was  never 
more  surprised,  when  I  did  see  htm,  than  to  find  him  of 
snch  amiable  and  gentle  mMwera,  of  so  modest,  sensible, 
and  disengaged  a  depertowDt."  He  nnited,  indeed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  the  gentteman 
with  those  of  the  scholar :  be  convrrsod  with  elegance, 
as  be  wrote  with  accuracy.  As  a  hosband,  a  ntber, 
or  tbe  master  of  a  family,  be  ivas  as  nearly  fiinltlcss  as 
tbe  imperfections  of  homanity  will  easily  permit.  His 
temper,  when  roused  by  what  be  thought  improper  eon- 
dnct  ivas  indeed  susceptible  of  cenaidenble  warmth ) 
hut  if  he  could  be  highly  offended,  upon  a  slight  con- 
cession he  could  likewise  forgive.  His  heart  was  ten- 
der and  sympathetic.  He  possessed  a  mind  which  (elt 
its  own  strength,  and  decided  on  whatever  came  before 
it  with  promptitude  and  firmness.  In  those  trials 
where  affliction  was  to  be  sn&ered  w  sabdued,  he  be- 
haved as  a  man  end  a  Christian.  His  piety  had  im> 
tincture  of  moroseness ;  his  charity  no  leaven  of  osten- 
tation. To  bis  whole  diocese  he  was  endeared  by 
his  laudable  discretion  and  his  useful  xea).  To  the 
worid  he  was  a  benefit  by  his  exemplary  liGs  and  bts 
splendid  abilities.  And  whilst  virtae  and  learning  m« 
^     levereaccd 
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LOXIA,  &  genus  of  birds  of  tkc  order  of 
See  Ornithologt  Index, 

LOYOLA,  lOMATiUB.     See  Icxatiits. 

LOZENGE,  io  Hgra/dry,  b  foar-cornered  fipiic, 
reserabltog  a  paoe  of  glasa  in  old  cmsements.  See  He* 
RALDKr.  Tboagh  all  benJds  agree  diat  single  iMiies 
ue  to  place  tbeir  arms  on  lozen^,  yet  they  differ  iritb 
respect  to  tba  euues  thnt  gave  rue  to  it.  FlutMoh  laya, 
.  in  tbe  life  of  TheMos,  that  in  Megttra,  an  ancient  town 
of  Greece,  the  tomb  (tonee  under  n4iich  the  WdiM  of 
the  Amazons  lay,  were  shaped  afler  that  form  ;  which 
some  oonjectnre  to  be  the  cause  why  ladies  have  their 
arms  on  lozenges.  S,  Frtra  SaticUi  will  bavc  this 
shield  t«  retvesent  «  ctuAuiti,  whereupon  women  used 
to  sit  and  spin,  or  do  other  bousewifery.  Sir  J.  Ferne 
thinks  it  is  fonned  from  the  shield  called  UtMrof  which 
the  Bomans  finding  unfit  foe  war,  did  allow  to  woaten 
to  place  tbeir  ensigna  npo*,  with  one  of  its  angle*  always 
uppoi'UMiat* 

LozBHGES,  amoBg  Jewellets,  ■»  comnM»  to  bril- 
liant and  rosa  diamonds.  In  brilliantn,  they  arc  fiam- 
ed  hv  tlw  meeting  of  the  skill  and  star  facets,  on  the 
beail}  in  the  latter,  bythe  meeting  of  the  beets  in  the 
horizoatal  ribs  of  the  cnwn.     See  Facets. 

LozEKCZ  is  also  a  form  of  medicine,  made  into 
small  peces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the  month  till  they 
■n  melted  tjiera :  the  laoie  with  what  are  otherwiiie 
eMti  tracAiici,  "  troches." 

LUBEC,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  SBKoay  and  docfay  of  HoMtein,  ill 
£.  Lei^.  to.  50.  N.  LbL  jj.  55.  It  standii  at  the 
GMiAux  of  sereral  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Trave,  12  miles  from  tbe  Bnltic,  where  it  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  40  north-east  of  Hambnrgh.  By  tbn  Stec- 
keaitx,  another  of  those  rivers,  it  has  a  commimica- 
tion  with  the  Elbe,  and  conieqaently  with  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  The  city  lies  00  the  side  of  a  hill,  with 
tbe  Tnvr,  increased  by  lbs  Steckeoitz  oil  the  one  side, 
and  the  Wakcnitx  on  the  other  ;  and  it  strongly  Cor- 
tiBnd  with  bastions,  moalB,  walls,  and  rampatts;  tbe 
last  of  which  ai«  planted  with  trees,  and  form  all  a- 
grecabk  walk.  Lnbec  being  formerly  the  chief  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  was  very  powerful  id  consequence  of 
the  vast  trade  carried  on ;  but  a  great  part  of  that 
trade  is  now  transrerrcd  to  Hamburgh  -,  however,  it  Is 
still  said  to  emplOT  150  of  its  own  ships,  and  Ims  * 
etmt  share  of  tiie  Baltio  trade.  It  is  about  two  milt's 
In  tencth,  and  mere  than  one  in  bfeadth.  The  booses 
Rre  all  c^  stooe,  but  old  fashioned.  Several  of  the 
Htreetshave  on  each  siderows  of  lime  tnes,  with  canals 
in  the  middle,  like  tbose  of  Holland.  The  pohtie 
structures  con^t  of  tbe  ancient  cathedral  of  the  bishop* 
ricofliubec,  and  several  odwr  Lnthcran  churches;  a' 
nUMtery  for  22  ladiea,  with  an  abbess  and  prioren ;  a 
poor-beuie,  an  alm^'boasB,  and  bausc  of  correction ; 
an  srpban-house  ;  an  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost;  a  house  in  which  poor  travellers  ate  entertain' 
ed  ibree  days,  and  then  sent  forward  with  a  pass;  the 
city  atitMury,  a  grammar- school  of  seven  classest  the 
Calvinist  church,  aad  the  Popish  chapel.  The  depu- 
ties of  tbe  Hanse-towna  nted  to  meet  here  formerly  in 
the  townfaouso.     A*  nlliaiiGs  still  subsists  between  La- 
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bee,  Hamkurgli,  and  Bremen }  and  these  cities,  under  ijAte 
tbe  name  of  Han»e  Toteru,  negociate  treaties  with  D 
foreign  powen.  Here  are  divers  manufactures,  arid  ^  L»bin-  ^ 
tbe  city's  territory  is  about  60  tnilei  in  compass.  In  the  ' 
diet  of  tbe  empire  Lubec  is  posaeased  of  tbe  third  seat 
among  the  Bhcnish  impenal  cities ;  and  among  those  of 
tbe  circle,  has  tbe  firsL  In  the  matricula,  its  assess- 
ment is  480  florins,  and  to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  it 
P*y"  557  rix-ddlars  and  89  kniitzerS.  The  city  Is  a 
republic  vrithin  itself,  and  both  makes  and  executes  laws 
in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  tnatters,  6cc.  A  &tber  , 
and  son,  or  two  brothers,  cannot  be  in  tbe  regency  st 
the  saise  time.  The  famous  league  of  the  Hnnse-towns 
was  begun  here  In  1 164.  This  cit^  had  its  charter  of 
privileees  from  tbe  emperor  Fredenc  II.  Formerly  it 
carrleo  m  Wars,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  for  se- 
veral yean,  not  only  a^oit  the  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
bnrg,  but  against  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  ; 
puticolariy  in  1428,  wIm]  it  fitted  out  250  ships  of 
force  against  Brie  X.  king  of  Denmark.  Tliere  are 
aboQt  20  cburdies  in  Lubec,  with  lofty  steeples  or 
spirefl.  Tbe  Trave  brings  ships  of  harden  into  tbe  very 
heart  of  tbe  city ;  but  the  largest  unload  at  Trave- 
tbuode,  i.  e.  the  iboDtb  of  the  Trave,  eight  or  ten  miles 
distant.  Fonneriy  it  is  said  to  have  employed  no  less 
than  600  ships,  but  its  trade  is  now  greatly  reduced. 
In  the  famous  ceUar  here,  it  is  said,  there  is  wine  300 
years  old.  The  town's  garrison  consists  of  about  700 
or  Boo  men.  The  revenue  of  its  Lutheran  bishop, 
thongh  he  is  a  prince  of  the  empire,  is  said  not  to  ex- 
Mcd  3000!.  Lubec  fell  into  tbfe  hands  of  the  French 
ill  1806,  when  Bonaparte  overran  the  Prussian  domi- 
tlions )  and  many  of  the  iuhabitaDts  were  cruelly  mas 
sacred  and  plundered  ;  but  it  has  since  been  restored 
to  its  rank  as  a  free  city.     Tbe  population  is  42,000. 

LUBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  marquisate  of 
Lower  Lnsatia.  It  ii  situated  on  the  river  Spree,  and 
IS  the  capital  of  a  small  circle  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tbe  diets,  and  of  the  Chief  tribunals 
and  offices;  and  lias  several  chiirclics,  tvlth  a  noble 
land-bouse  and  hospital.  £.  Long.  I4.  35.  N.  Lat. 
51- 

LUBIENTETSKI,  Stanislaus,  a  l*blisb  gentle- 
Aiati,  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  Irarn  at 
CraCow  ill  I633,  w^  educated  by  his  father  ^vith 
great  attentitn.  H«  became  B  celebrated  Socinian  nil- 
tiister;  and  totdc  great  paitis  to  obtain  a  tolcraliou 
from  the  German  princes  for  hb  Socinian  brethren. 
His  labours,  however,  were  ineffectual ;' being  faim^If  - 
persecuted  by  the  Lutheran  ministers,  and  banished 
frmn  ptaoe  to  plate  )  until  at  length  be  Was  banished 
out  of  tbe  world,  with  his  two  dftugbtera,  by  poison, 
bis  wife  AKTrowly  escaping,  in  167J.  We  have  of  bis 
writing  A  History  of  the  Refonnalion  in  .Poland  }  A 
Treatise  on  Comets ;  with  other  works,  in  Latin. 

LUBIN,  EiUiAKD,  was  prot^sor  of  poetry  in  the 
universitTofltostDdibl  1595;  and  ten  years  afterwards 
was  promoted  to'  tbe  professorshiii  of  divinity.  He 
Wrote  notes  on  Anacreon,  Jnvenal,  Persjus,  Kc.  and 
several  other  works ;  but  that  which  made  the  most 
rtoise  is  a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  en- 
titled PAo^AomS  de  Cautu  ^n'ma  et  Natara  iiali, 
printed  at  Kostock  in  IJ96;  m  wbicb'We  have  a  cu-  . 
rioos  hypothnii  to  account  for  tbe  Origin  of  fnoral  evil. 
li  2  He 
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He  lupposed  tno  co-eternal  principles,  uot  matttr  end     of  bU  namtion,  Tacrtos  allcgcg  h  chiirge  againit  ear  ] 
vacttum,  as  Epicurus  did ;  but  God,  and  ^ihtium  or  -■■.—■.  ...         ..... 

J  NolAing.  Tills  being  published  aguinst  by  Grawer,  was 
defended  by  Lubin  ;  but  after  all  lie  is  deemed  better 
ac<iuainted  nith  polite  literature  than  with  divinit)-. 
He  died  in  1621. 

LUBLIN,  a  handsonie  aiid  considerftble  totvn  of 
Poland,  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  same  name, 
wilh    a  ciudej,  a  bishop's  sec,  an  university, 


poet,  which,  if  it  were  true,  must  lead  us  to  detest  "- 
him  as  the  most  abject  of  mankind.  Tbe  biitorian  is- 
serta,  that  Lucan,  when  accused  of  the  conspii-ftcy,  for 
some  time  denied  the  charge  ;  bot  comiptcd  at  tiiHt  by 
a  promise  of  impunity,  and  desirous  to  alone  for  the 
tardiness  of  his  confession,  accused  bia  mother  Alilln 
as  his  accomplice.  This  cimiinslance  i*  10  improlmhio 
in  itself,  and  so  little  consonant  to  the  general  cbarkctcr' 
handsome  Jewisb  synagogue.  Here  the  judicial  courts  of  Lucan,  tbst  some  writers  have  treated  it  with  con- 
"  '"  '      *         e  held.   It  has  three  fairs,  frequented      tempt,  as  a  calumny  inventeil   by   Kero,  to  vilify  the 


by  merchanta  from  all  nations. 

vcr  Bystrzna.     £.  Long.  21.  31.  N.  La(.  ji.  26. 

LITCA,  in  Ancient  GeagrapAy,  a  towo  of  Elru 
on  the  river  AuTer;  a  colony  and  a  municipium.  t 
Lucca,  capital  of  the  republic  of  that  uanie,  near 
river  Sechia.     £.  Long.  1^.  20.  N.  Lat.  43.  45. 

LUCANIA,  ft  country    of    Italy,    and    a    part  of 


object  of  hi*  envious  abhorrence.  But  the 
Tacitus  has  (^ven  such  an  air  of  auihonty  to  the  story, 
that  it  may  seem  to  deserve  a  more  serious  discussion, 
particularly  as  there  are  two  subsequent  events  related 
by  the  tame  biitorian,  wblch  have  a  tendency  to  inva- 
lidate [he  accusation  so  injurions  to  our  poet.  The 
events  I  mean  are,  the  fate  of  Anntens,  and  the  escape, 
}  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of  Atilla,  tbe  two  parents  of  Lucan.  The  former  died 
Silanis  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  Piceiitini,  in  consequence  of  an  accnsation  brought  against  bim, 
and  by  tbe  river  Bradanus  by  which  it  was  parted  from  after  tbe  death  of  his  son,  by  Fabiui  Bomanns,  who 
the  Apuli  Pcucetii ;  on  the  south  by  tbe  Laiis,  which  bad  been  an  intimate  with  Lucan,  and  forged  some  let- 
separated  it  from  tbe  Bruttii ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  ters  in  bia  name,  with  the  dcsini  of  prvving  his  btber 
Tarcntinus  ;  and  on  the  west  by  (be  Tuscan  sea.  Lu-  concerned  in  tbe  conspiracy.  These  letters  were  pro- 
cani,  tbe  people,  dcscendaots  of  the  Samnitee.  Luca-  duced  to  Nero,  who  sent  ibem  to  Annteos,  from  att' 
aus  the  epithet,  (Horace.)  Lucanie  bovet  denoted  ele-  eager  desire, says  Tacitoe,  to  get  poesessionof  bis  wealth, 
phants ;  fint  seen  in  Pyrrhus^a  wars  in  Lucania,  whence     From  ib'n  fact  two  inferences  may  be  drawn,  aecord- 


the  appellation  (Pliny.) 

LUCANUS,  Mahcus  Aksx.vs,  a  Latin  poet,  horn 
at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  A.  C.  39.  He  was  the 
son  of  Anneeus  Mela,  tbe  youngest  brother  of  Sepcca; 
And  was  conveyed  to  Rome  Irom  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity at  the  age  of  eight  months ;  a  clrcumstaDce,  as 


the  dlHerent  lights  in  wb:ch  it  may  be  consider- 
ed :— If  the  accusation  against  Annans  1^3  just,  it  is. 
clear  that  Lucan  had  not  betrayed  his  Aitber,  and  heap- 
pears  the  less  likely  to  have  endangered  by  his  con- 
fession tbe  life  of  a  parent,  ta  whom  he  owed  a  still  ten- 
derer regard  :— If  Annteus  was  not  involved  in  tbe  a 


hid  more  indulgent  critics  observe,  which  sufficiently  spiracy,  and  merely  put  to  death  by  Nero  for  tbe  sake 

refutes  the  censure  of  tbvse  who  considi-r  bis  language  nf  his  treasure,  we  may  the  more  readily  believe,  that 

as    provincial.     At  Home  he  was  educated  under  the  tbe  tyrant  who  mm'dered  the  father  from  avarice,  might 

Stoic  Cornutus,  so  warmly  celebrated  by  bU  disciple  calnmniate  the  son. from  envy.     But  the  escape  of  A- 

Pcrsius  tbe  satirist,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  our  tilla  aflibrds  us  the  strongest   reason  to   conclude  that 

poet.     In  the  close  of  his  education,  Lucan   is  said  to  Lucan  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  abject  oad  unuB- 

have  passed  some  time  at  Athens.      On  bis  return  to  tural    treachery    of  which  Tacitus   bos  supposed  bim 
Home  he  rose  to  the  office  of  qucestor,  before  he  had         '*'        •'    <    ■  "  •  ■ ' 


guilty.  Had  the  poet  rcallv  named  his  mother 
accomplice,  would  the  vindictive  and  sanguinary  Nerw 
have  spared  tbe  life  of  a  woman  iHwse  family  he  de- 
tested, particularly  when  other  females  were  put  to  death 
for  their  share  in  tbe  conapirac^  P  That  Atilla  w 


attained  the  legal  age.     He  y 

amons  the  augurs  ;  and  married  a  lady  of  noble  birtli, 
and  of  a  most  amiable  character.  Lucan  had  for  some 
time  been   admitted  to  familiarity  with    Nero,. when 

the  emperor  chose  to  contend  for  poetical  honours  by  in  that  number,  the  historian  himself  infiwms  us  in  the 

the  public  recital  of  a  poem  he  bad  composed  on  Niobe  i  following  remarkable  sentence,  "Atilla  mater  Aniuei 

and   some  verses  of  liis   imperial  producti<m  are  sup-  I^cani,  sine  absolulionc,  sine  (upplieio,  dissimulata  i" 

posed  to  be  preserved  in  the  first  satire  of  Pcnius.  Lu-  thus  translated  by  Gordon :  "  The  information  agaiiut 

can  had  the  hardiness  to  repeat  a  poem  on  Orpheus,  Atilla,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  dissembled ;   and, 

in  competition  with  that  of  Nero  ;  and,  what  is  more  without  being  cleared,  she  escaped  nnpusiibed." 

remarkable,   tbe  judges  of  the  contest  were  just  and  The  preceding  remaiks  will,  our  author  hopes,  vin- 

hold  enough  to  decide  against    the   emperor.       From  dicate   to  every  candid   mind   tbe    honour  of  Lncao, 

hence  Nero  became  tbe  persecutor  of  bis  successful  ri-  whose  firmness  and  intrepidity  ot  character  arc  indeed 

val,  and  forbade  bim  to  produce  any  poetry  in  public,  very  forcibly  displayed  in  that  pictnre  of  his  death 

The  well  known  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  the  tyrant  which  Tacitus  himself  has  eiven  us.  He  was  candemaed 

soon  followed ;  and  Tacitus,  with  his  usual  sarcastic  to  have  his  veins  cut,  a*  his  uncle  Seneca  had  before 

severity,  concludes  that  Lucan  engaged  in  the  enter-  him.     Lucan,  "  while  bis  blood  issaed  in  streams,  per- 

prise  from  the  poetical  injuries  he  had  received ;  "  a  ceiving  his  feet  and  hands  lo  grow  cold  and  stinn, 

a  I    th        remark  (says  Mr  Hayley  *,   who  has  endeavoured  to  and  life  to  retire  by  little  and  little  frem  the  extremitiea, 

Nolntohii'^'''''^  tbe  imputation)   which  does  tittle  credit  to  the  while  bis  heart   was  still   beating  with  vital  wamtb, 

Seeond E-  candour  of  tbe  historian^  who    might  have    fonnd    a  and   his    faculties    nowise   impaired,  recollected  some 

fiiftleoa      much  nobler,  and,   I  will  add,   a  more  probable  motive  lines  of  bis   own,   which   described  a  wounded  svldier 

EpUP«c-   for  bis  cunduct,  in  the  generous  ardour  of  his  character,  expiring  in  a  manoei  that  resembled  this.     The  lines 

>^'            and  his  passionate  adoration  of  ftcedom.    lu  the  sequtl  themselves  be  rebcai-sed  ;  and  they  were  tbe  last  words 
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.  be  ovfr  tittered,"     The  cfitiw  differ  cAneerning  the 


I 


->  veraea  of  the  PhusalU  nliich  the  author  quoied  i 
mrmorable  a  manner.     The  two  pMiiages  he  is  suppos- 
ti  to  bsve  rFpested  ure  the  followiog;  of  which  Lip-- 
liua  contends  for  the  liittcr. 

Sanguis  erant  UchryiDX  ;   quiccunqne  foramina  nova 
Humor,  ah  his  largus  iniiniri  cruor:   ora  redmidtnt, 
Et  patulx  narea  :   sudor  rubet  :  omnia  plenis    . 
Membra  fluunt  vcnls  :  totum  cit  pro  viilnirc  corpus, 

Lib.  ix.  V.  814. 

Now  the  warm  blood  at  once,-  front  ever;  part 
Ran  parplc  poison  dowp,  and  draiii'd  the  fsintiag  hcarU 
Blood  Uls  for  tun;  and  o'er  his  mournful  face 
The  ruJdy  dro^  their  tainted  paswge  trace. 
Where'er  tha  Liquid  juices  find  a  way, 
There  «reanu  of  blood,  their  crimwin  rivers  eiraj. 
His  mouth  and  gushing  nostrils  pour  a  flood. 
And  e'en  the  pores  ooee  out  the  trickling  blood  -, 
In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drowo'd, 
And  the  wbsle  body  seems  one  bleeding  wound.  RowE. 

SciDditUT  avnlsus  ;  nee  ticul  vutuere  aanguis 
Emicuit  lentoa ;  ruptis  eaiUt  undtqne  vmis, 
Discnninqne  aniroK,  diversa  in  memhia  meantis, 
Interceptus  aquis.  Lib.  iii.^  v.  638. 

No  single  wound  the  gaping  rupture  seems, 
Where  trickling  crimson  wells  in  slender  streams  ; 
But,  from  an  op'ning  horrible  and  wide, 
A  thousand  vessels  [our  the  bursting  tide  : 
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ilifli!  channel's  course  \va*  broke,  j 

wand'ring  lite  hvr  mazy  journey  took  ;  *- 

At  once  the  currents  ail  forgot  their  way. 
And  lost  their  purple  in  the  azure  sea.  Hov/t, 

Such  was  the  death  of  Lucan  Uefure  be  had  completed 
hi^  27th  year. — His  wife.  Polls  Argeiilaria,  is  said  to 
have  transcribed  and  corrected  the  three  Rrst  books  of 
die  Pbarsalia  atler  his  death.  It  is  much  to  here- 
gTPtted  (Mr  Hiiyley  observes)  that  we  possess  not  the 
poem  vtltich  he  wrote  on  the  merits  of  (bia  amiable 
and  accumplUhed  woman ;  but  her  name  is  immorta- 
lized by  two  survivino  poets  of  that  age.  The  vene- 
ration which  she  paid  to  the  memory  of  her  husband 
is-  recorded  by  Martial  ;  and  more  poetically  described 
ill  that  pleasing  and  elegant  little  production  of  Statius, 
Gcnethifacon  Liicaiii,  a  poem  said  to  hava  been  written 
at  the  request  of  Argentaria.  The  author,  after  in- 
voking the  poetical  dtlties  to  attend  the  ceremony,. 
touches  with  great  delicacy  and'  spirit  on  the  compo- 
sitions of  Lncan's  childhood,  which  are  lost,  and  the 
Fharsalia,  the  production  of  bis  early  youth  :  he  then 
pays  a  short  compliment  to  the  beauty  and  talents  of 
Argentaria  J  laments  the  cruel  fate  which  depiived  her 
so  immatUTL'ly  of  domestic  happiness;  and  concludes 
with  sn  address  to  the  shade  of  Lucan,  which,  with 
Mr  Hayley's  translation,  we  shall  subjoin  in  a  Note, 
as  it  seems  to  fumijh  a  strong  presumption  of  Lucan'* 
innocence  in  regard  to  one  of  the  accusations  mention- 
ed above  (a).  "  Had  be  been  really  guilty  of  basely 
endangering 


(a)  At  tu,  seu  rapidum  poli  per  axeni 
Famcc  curribua  ardui^  levatus, 
Qua  fturmint  anima:  potentiores, 
Terras  despicis  et  sepulcbra  rides  : 

Felix  Elysiis  tenes  in  oris, 
Quo  Pbarsalica  turha  congregatur  ; 
Et  te  nobile  carmen  insonantem 
Pompeii  comitantur  et  Catones : 
Tu  magna  sacer  et  superb  US  umbra- 
Nescis  TartaroD,  et  procut  nocentum 
Audis  verbera,  pallidnrnque  visa 
Matris  lampade  respicis  Neronem. 
Adsis  lucidus  ;  et  vocante  Polla 
Unam,  quKSO,  diem  dcos  ailentum 
Exores ;  solet  hoc  patere  limen 
Ad  nuptas  redeaotibua  maritia. 
Han;  te  non  thiasis  procax  doiosi^ 
Falsi  numinis  induit  liguras  ; 
Ipsum  sed  colit,  et  frequenlat  Ipsum 
Imis  alliua  in  si  turn  medulUs  ; 
Ac  solatia  vana  aubministrat 
Vultus,  qui  aimili  notalua,  auro 
Stratis  pTwnitet,  excubatque  somno 
Secune.     Frocul  bine  abitc  mortes  ; 
Hxc  vitx  genitalis  est  origo  } 
Cedat  luetus  atrox,  genisque  raanent 
Jam  dulces  lachrymx,  dolorque  festus 
Quicquid  flevcrat  ante  nunc  adoret. 

But  you,  O  !  whellier  to  the  skies 
On  Fame's  triumphant  car  you  rise, 
(Where  mightier  souls  new  life  awnme) 
And  mock  the  confiaee  of  the  tomb ; 


Or  whether  in  Elysium  blest 
You  grace  the  groves  of  sacred  rest. 
Where  tlie  Pharsalian  heroes  dwell ; 
And,  as  you  strike  your  epic  shell, 
Thp  Pompeys  and  the  Catos  throng 
To  catch  the  animating  song ; 
Of  Tartarus  the  dread  controul 
Biuds  not  your  high  and  ballow'd  soul : 
Distant  you  bear  that  wailing  coast, 
And  see  the  guilty  Nero's  ghost 
Grow  pale  with  anguish  and  affright. 
His  mother  Sashing  on  bis  sight. 

Be  present  to  your  Folia's  vows. 
White  to  your  bonour'd  name  she  bows ! 
One  day  let  your  entreaties  gain 
From  those  who  rule  the  shadowy  train  ! 
Their  gales  have  op'd  to  bless  a  wife, 
And  given  a  hasband  back  to  life. 
In  you  the  lender  fair  invites 
No  fancied  god  with  frantic  rites  ; 
You  are  the  object  of  her  prayers. 
You  in  her  inmost  heart  she  bears : 
And  stampt  on  mimic  gold,  your  head 
Adorns  the  faithful  igoumer's  bed,  , 
And  soolhea  her  eyes  before  they  close, 
The  guardian  of  her  chaste  repose. 

Away  with  all  funereal  state ! 
From  hence  his  nobler  life  we  d^te  : 
Let  mourning  change  the  pang  severe, 
To  fond  devotion's  grateful  tear ! 
And  festal  grief,  its  anguish  o'er, 
What  it  lamentedj  now  adore ! 
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I  cadangenng  tfae  life  of  hit  mother  (says  Mr  Hayley),  been  observed,  tbat  lacar  and  lucaria  ai 

it  is  not  probable  tbat  his  wire  would  bave  honoured  /ueus,  a  grove. 

J  hie  memory  with  aucb  enthusiastic  veneration ;  or  that         LllCibS   Jacobs,  an  cmiitent  artist,  more  gene* 

Stating,  in  verses  designed  to  do  bim   honour,  would  rally  known  by  the  name  of  Lucai  van  L-Eros^f,  or 

have  alluded  to  the  mother  of  Nrro.     If  his  chataclcr  Htigenae,  was  bom  at  Leydeu  in  1494.     He  received 

S3  a  man  has  been  injured  hy  tbe  historian  (continues  bia  first  instmctioai  in  the  art  of  painting  from  his  fa. 

Mr  Hajlej),  his  poetical  reputation  has  been  treated  tber  Hugues  Jacobs  ;   but  completed   his  studi 

not  less   injuriously  by  the   critics.     Quintiliau,  by  a  •■■"    -"' — '    -'    ^ — — '■•       " 
frivolous   distinction,   disputes   his   title  to  be   classed 
among  the  poets  ;  and  Scaliger  says,  with   a  brutality 


;hool  of  Cornelius  Eugelbreclit.  He  gained 
much  money  by  bis  profession ;  and  being  of  a  gene< 
rous  torn  of  mind,  he  spent  it  freely,  liressed  ncll,  and 
lived  in  a  superior  style.  It  ii  said,  tbat,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  he  made  a  tonr  into  Zealand  and 
Bnbant ;  and  daring  bis  journey,  a  painter  of  Flush' 
tbe  most  polished  nation  of  modem  Europe,  tbe  most     ing,  enrious  of  bis  gT«at  abilities,  gave  him  .poison  at 


language  disgraceful  only  to  him'ielf,  tbat  he 
rather  to  oark  toan  to  ling.     But  tbese  insnlts  may  ^1- 
pear  amply  compensated,  nhen  we  remember,  tbat  i 


elevated  and  poetic  spirits  have  been  bis  warmest  ad< 
mirers  ;  that  in  France  be  was  idolixed  Iw  Comenie, 
imd  in  Eogland  traaalated  by  Ro«re. — The  severest 
-  censures  on  Lucan  have  proceeded  from  those  wl>o 
have  uniairly  compared  his  language  to  tbat  of  Vireil : 
but  how  unjust  and  absurd  Is  sach  a  comparison  !  It  is 


entertainment;  wbicb,  (hough  very  dlow,'i 
fatal  in  Its  effect,  and  pnt  an  end  to  his  liEe,  after  six 
years  fawguisbing  under  its  cruel  influence.  Others, 
denving  the  story  of  tbe  poison,  attrUinte  his  fcath 
to   his   I  ■    ■  "  '    ■        "      ■ 


1  incessant  industry.  The  superiority  of  thii 
but  how  unjust  and  absurd  Is  sach  a  comparison  !  Tt  is  artist's  genius  manifeAed  itself  in  bis  infancy  :  for  hia 
comparing  an  uneven  block  of  por^yry,  taken  rough  worics,  even  fnim  the  age  of  nine,  were  so  excellent 
from  the  quarry,  to  the  most  bcautijnl  superficies  of ,  ss  to  excite  the  admintion  of  all  cotemponry  artists^ 
poUahed  marble.  How  difierently  should  we  think  of  and  when  he  was  about  15,  he  painted  a  St  Hubert, 
Virgil  as  a  poet,  if  we  possessed  only  the  verses  which  which  gained  bim  great  applaus*.  His  toM.of  oainur- 
lie  wrote  at  that  period  of  life  when  Lucan  composed  ing  (Mr  Filkioglon  observes)  is  good ;  his  attitudes 
his  Pharsalia  !    In  the. disposition  of  his  subject,  in  the      (making  a  leasondUe  allowance  for  tbe  stiff  CcnnaB 

taste)  are  well  chosen  ;  his  figures  have  a  consideraUo 
expression  in  their  faces,  atnl  his  pictures  are  very 
highly  'finished.  He  endeavoured  to  proportion  the 
strct^th  of  his  colnuring  to  tfae  different  degrees  of 
distance  in  which  his  objects  were  ..placed  ;  for  in  that 
early  time,  tbe  In^  jH-inciples  of 'perspective  vrere  bat 
little  knonn,  and  the  practice  of  it  was  much  lest 
In  the  town  'hall  at  Leyden,  the  n 


lispositii 
.propriety  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  is  undoubtedly 
iar  inferior  to  Virgil ;  hut  if  we  attend  to  tfae  bold 
originality  of  his  design,  and  to  tbe  vigour  of  his  sen- 
timents }  if  we  consitkr  the  Fbacsalia  as  the  rapid  and 
uncorrected  sketch  of  a  young  poet,  executed  in  an  age 
when  tfae  spirit  of  his  countrynKo  was  broken,  and 
their  taste  in  literature  corrupted ;  it  may  justly  be 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most' wonderful 

productions  of  the  human  mind.— Lncan  mote  several  pital  ^cture  of  Lucas,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  I<ast 
poems;  bot  ire  have  none  remaining  beside  bis  PAor-  Judgment,  is  preserved  with  great  care;  the  magl- 
salia,  of  which  an  excellent  English  vemon  has  been  stntes  having  refbscd  vcsy  large  sums  which  have  been 
..   mT.  .   1     Ti  oflitred  for  it. 

This  artist  painted  not  only  in  oil,  but  also  in  dis- 
"lemper  and  opon  glass.  'Nor  was  he  less  eminent  for 
his  engraving  than  for  his  painting.  He  carried  on  a 
familiar  and  friendly  correspcmdence'with  Albert  Du- 
rer,  who  was  his  cotemporary ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  ^ 
-regularly  as  Albert  2)urer  publiibed  one  print,  Ln- 
-cas  published  another,  without  tbe  least  jealousy  oa 
either  side,  or  wish  to  depreciate  each  other's  merit. 
And  when  Albert  came  into  Holland  upon  his  travels, 
he  was  received  by  Lucas  In  a  most  cordial  and  afiec- 
lionate  manner.  His  style  of  engraving,  faoivever,  ac- 
-cordlng  to  Mr  Strutt,  differed  considerably  from  that  of 
Albert'Durer, "  and  seems  evidently  to  have  been  found- 


-  given  by  Mr  Nicholas  Howe. 

LucANus,  tbe  Stag-Beetk,  a  genos  of  insects  of  the 
order  of  coleoptera.     See  EKT0M0I.0C7  'Index. 

LUCAR  DE  Barameda    (St),   a  handsome  and 

considerable  town  of  Spain,  with  a  very  good  harbonr, 

well  defended,  in  Andalusia.     It  was  once  the  greatest 

:"port  in   Spain,  before  tbe  galleoas  noloaded  their  trea- 

'-  sure  at  Cadiz.     It  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

'  Cuadalqaiver.     W.  Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  ^6.  40. 

LucAR  de  Guadiana  (St),  >  strong  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  on  tbe  confiaes  of  Algarve ;  seated  on 
the  river  Guidlan  a,- with  a  ^littIe  harbour.  W.Long. 
5.  59.  N.  Lat.  37.  52. 

Lucau  de  Mtgor  (St),  a  small  tonnof  Spain,  in 


Andalusix,  with  the  ti^e  of  a '  duchy.     It  is  seated  on     ed  upon  the  works  of  Israel  van  Mecblen.     His  jK'ints 

tbe  riverGuadiana.in  W.Long.iS.32.  N.  LBt.37.21.     are  very  neat   and   clear,  but  without  anv  powerful 

LUCAHIA,   a  feast  celebrated  at  Home   on   the     effect.     The  strokes  are  as  fine  and  delicate  upon  the 

-  i8th  of  July,  in  memory  of  the  flight  of  the  Romans    -objects  in  the  front,  as  upon  those  in  tbe  distances: 

into  a  great  wood,  whm  they  foudd  an  asylum,  and 

saved  themselves  firom  destruction.     This   wood,  in 

which  they  found  protection,  was  situated  hetween  tbe 

Tyber  and  the  Via  Solaria.  'The  enemies  from  whom 
:  tbe  Romans  fled  were  tbe'Ganls.^On  this  festival, 

Plutarch  tells  us,  It  Was  customary  to  pay  tbe  actors, 


-and  this  want  of  variety,  joined  wilb  the  feebleness  of 
nf  shadow,  give  his  engravings,  with  all 
oBnisbed  appearance,  much  unlike 
the  firm  substantial  effects  which  we  find  in  the  tfotks 
of  Albert  Dnrer.  He  was  attentive  to  the  minutise 
of  his  art.     Every  thing  is  carefiilly  made  out  in  fa 


and  such  as  contributed  to  the  public  amusement,  with  prints,  and  no  part  of  them  is  neglected.    He  gave  great 

tbe  money  arising  from  the  felling  of  wood.     7*hiB  chanct^.and  exfa^suon  to  the  beads  of  hia  figwvt ; 

--money -was  callad  Afrar.     It  is  obv ions,  from  what  has  but  on .  examination  of  Iiis  woilts,  we  £nd  the  sKnw 
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Lacu.    bcftds  too   often  repeated. 

^  mther  mnnnerrd  thma  correct ',  and  when  be  Attempted 
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Hie  hmnds  and  feet  are     translatioa  of  tlie  NVbole  Dntj  of  Man.     H«  fed  in 


to  dratrthe  naked  figure,  he  anccecded  but  very  indif- 
feiently.  He  affected  to  make  the  folds  of  bis  dn- 
peries  long  and  flowing ;  but  his  lemale  fiffares  are 
frequently  so  exceKiwlj  loaded  with  girdles,  bandages, 
and  other  ornamental  trappings,  that  mncb  of  the  ele- 
gance of  the  design  is  lost.  He  engrared  on  wood,  as 
well  as  on  copper  ■,  but  bis  works  on  the  former  are  by 
no  a>canB  numerous.  They  are,  however,  veiV  spirited  ) 
though  not  equal,  npon  the  whole,  to  those  of  his  friend 
Albnt.  Ittir.  printu  of  this  master  are  pretty  numerous, 
bat  very  seldom  met  with  complete ;  especially  6ne 
impressions  of  them.  For  though  they  are,  generally 
■peaking,  executed  with  the  graver  only,  yet,  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  execntioo,  tney  soon  suffered  in  the 
printing.  Of  his  engravings  the  few  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  principal,  i.  Makomtt 
sleeping,  with  a  prictl  mttrdered  by  ki*  tide,  and  atiothtr 
Jlgure  stealing  his  tword,a  mid  dliog-sised  upright  plate, 
dated  1508,  said  to  be  one  of  his  moat  early  produc- 
tions. 3.  An  ecre  homo,  a  large  plate,  lengthwise, 
dated  1510.  5.  The  crucifixion  on  Mount  Calvary, 
the  tame.  4.  The  wite  men's  airing,  the  same, 
dated  1513.  j.  Jtebtrn  of  the  prodigtd  ton,  a  mid- 
dling-tized  pbte,  lengthwise,  dated  ijt8.  6.  A  large 
pint,  lengthwise,  u^led  the  dance  of  Magdalen,  dated 
1519.  7,  Hisownporfni/f,  asmall  upright  plate,  dated 
1525.  8.  David  phnpag  befirt  Saul,  a  midLdling-sized 
upright  plate,   dated  -  -  This  b  a  very   fine 

print ;  the  ex^reaiion  of  Sanl's  countenance,  in  parti- 
')  admirable.     9.  A  print  known  by  tbe  name 


LUCCA,  a  small  republic  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  "Lv/cttn*. 
tbe  HediteTTaoean,  between  the  territory  of  Genoa 
on  the  west,  Modena  on  tbe  north,  and  TOicany  on 
tiie  east.  According  to  Keysler,  it  is  only  about  30 
miles  in  circumference,  bnt  is  exceeding  fertile  and* 
populons.  It  contains,  beu'des  tbe  oity  of  Looca,  ijo 
villages.  Hie  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
120,000.  The  government  is  lodged  in  a  gonfalonier, 
whfMte  power  is  much  the  same  wHn  that  of  tbe  doges 
of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Me  is  assisted  by  nine  couB' 
sellors  :  but  the  power  of  all  the  ten  continues  only  far 
two  months ;  during  which  time  they  live  in  the  rtattf- 
palace,  and  at  the  public  expence.  They  are  chosen 
out  of  the  great  council,  which  consists  of  240  nobles ; 
but  even  this  council  is  changed  bj  a  new  election 
every  two  years.  The  revenues  of  the  republic  an 
aboDt  400,000  scudi  or  cnwns ;  out  of  which  they 
maintain  500  men  by  way  of  regular  force,  and  7o 
Swiss  as  a  guard  to  tfaeir  acting  magistrates.  Hie  city 
of  Lucca  \i  situated  in  a  plain,  terminating  in  moat  de^ 
lightful  eminences,  adorned  with  villas,  snmmer-hooses, 
corn-fields,  and  plantations  of  every  kind  -,  so  that  no- 
thing either  for  use  or  for  pleasure  is  here  wanting. 
Tbe  city,  which  is  about  three  Italian  miles  in  circum- 
ference, has  ragntar  well-lined  fortifications ;  and  its 
streets  thougfc  irregolar,  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  fall 
of  handsoDM  hovse*.  T^  BDraber  «f  its  inhabitants  is 
computed  to  be  above  40,000  ;  and  they  carry  on  large 
mannfactoieii,  especially  of  silk  stufi.  Loeea  has  a  bi- 
shop, who  enjoys  several  extraoediDary  privileces  ;  and~ 


of  VUtpiegle,  which  is  the  scareest  of  all  the  works  of     its  cathedral  is  Got&ic.    The  city  stands  in  E.  Long. 


this  master.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  king  of 
France  ;  and  said  by  Marotles,  and  other  masters,  to 
be  onique.  But  Baiian  informs  ns,  that  M.  Hariette 
had  also  an  impression  of  this  plate  ;  and  it  has  been 
since  found  in  one  or  two  other  collections.  It  repre- 
sents a  travelling  bagpiper  with  lits  family  j  himself 
playing  as  he  goes  along,  anil  carrying  two  children  in 
a  basket  at  his  back ;  his  wife  trudging  by  his  side, 
■opporting  with  one  hand  an  infant  on  her  shoulder, 
and  with  the  other  leading  an  ass  loaded  with  two  bas- 
kets, having  two  children  in  each  ;  and  another  child 
gning  before,  with  a  little  dog,  completes  tbe  singular 
groupe.  Thi-4  rare  print  is  dated  1530,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  sold  for  16  louis  d'ors. — It  is  nearly  7* 
inches  high  bj  4}-  broad  j  and  baa  been  twice  copied. 
One  of  tbe  copies  is  the  reverse  way :  but  the  other  is 
the  same  way  with  the  original ;  and,  though  not  so 
well  ezeCDted,  might  without  a  comparison  be  mistaken 
for  it. 

Ldcas,  Richard,  D.  D.  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  in  1648,  and  studied  at  Oxford  ;  afler  which 
be  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  finr  some  time 
master  of  the  free  school  at  Abergavenny.  Being  es- 
teemed an  excellent  preacher,  he  became  vicar  of  St 
Stephen's,  Coleman  street,  in  London,  and  teclurer  of 
St  Olave's  in  Soutbwark.  He  was  doctor  of  divinity ; 
and  in  1696  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
His  sight  began  to  fail  him  in  his  youth ',  and  he  total- 
It  lost  it  in  his  middle  age.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
tor  his  piety  and  learning ;  and  published  several  works, 
puticulariy,  i.  Practical  Christianity.  2.  An  Inquiry 
~.  Several  lennons.    4.  A  Latin 


7.  N.  Lat.  43.  52. 
LUCENTI,  Ldczktta,  or  Lucentian,  a  town  of 

the  Hither  Spain,  now  Alicant,  a  sea-port  of  Valencift. 
W.  Loo);.  3a.  Lat.  38.  37. 

LUCElfES,  in  Ktman  antiquity,  Ibc  third  in  order 
of  the  three  tribes  into  which  Bomulna  divided  the  peo- 
ple }  including  all  foreiguers  :  so  called  from  the  lucua 
or  grove,  where  Romulus  opened  an  aiytum. 

LUCERIA,  in  Aiicient  Gewraphj,  a  town  of  Apu- 
lia in  Italy  *,  which  in  Strabo^  time  still  exhibited  marks 
of  Diomed's  sovereignty  in  those  parts,  Ptolemr  has 
Nuceria  ,■  whether  from  mistake,  or  the  custom  of  his  - 
time,  uncertain.  Now  Nocera  de  Pagatri,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.     E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

LDCERIUS,  in  i}i/t£jogy,  a  name  given  to  Jupi- 
ter, as  Loeeria  was  given  to  Jnno,  as  the  deities  which  - 
gave  liglit  to  the  world. 

LUCERNE,  one  of  the  13  cantons  of  Swisser- 
land.  It  holds  the  third  place  among  the  i^  ;  and  is 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  laoush  less  than 
Zurich,  and  consequently  much  less  than  Berne,  it  is, 
however,  far  more  extensive  than  any  of  the  rest,  be- 
ing 15  or  16  leagues  loi^,  and  eight  broad.  The  po-' 
pulation  is  estimated  at  100,060.  Even  the  monn- 
tainoDS  part  is  not  barren,  but  abundant  !n  wood  and 
pasture,  furnishing  cattle,  hides,  cheese,  and  butter, 
for  exportation.  Alt  the  north jKurt  is  fertile  in  grain,  . 
fniit,  and  hay  ;  supplying  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants-,  but  as  the  mountaineers  of 
the  little  canton*  come  to  their  market  for  com,  the 
people  of  Lucerne  porehase  this  commodity  from  other 
parts  of  SwisserUadj'bnt  espeoially  fnm  Alsace  and 
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yiiitiat-  Siubn.    Tbcir  manufactures  are  \rr}-  iDCODsidenblc  ; 

■■■  i^'  —  '  consisting  only  in  a  little  silk  and  cotlon  thread. —The 
government  Is  oligarchical.  Tlie  councils  are  chosen 
frum  among  ^oo  citi^ena  only.  The  great  council  cf 
^4  members  is  the  aomiaal  sovereign ;  bat  in  fact  the 
poner  resides  in  the  senate,  or  little  cooncll  of  36, 
..Laving  for  their  chiefs  the  two  avoyers. — The  whole 
caDton  professes  the  Bnman  Catliolic  religion.  The 
pope's  nuncio,  n-ith  the  title  of  legate  a  latere,  usually 
resides  at  Lucerne. — They  thren  oET  the  Austrian  yoke 
-in  1352,  and  by  enteiing  Into  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  three  ancient  cantons,  they  gave  such  Height 
'  .to  the  coiifederaey,  as  to  enable  ii  in  1386  to  resist 
all  the  eSbrts  ot  the  enemy  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Sempacb. 

The  (ouin  t^lAictme  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  most  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the 
river  Reuss  iaxoes  from  it.  The  buildings  are  ancient, 
!and  the  streets  narrow ;  nor  is  Lucerne  populous  in 
,prpportIoo  to  its  extent,  the  inhabitants  being  only 
between  3:^00  and  4000.  Since  this  is  the  great  pas- 
sage to  Italy  fay  Mount  St  Gothard,  and  the  mcrcbun- 
dise  which  passes  the  Alps  on  mules,  and  is  to  be  trans- 
ported by  the  rivers  Aeosa,  Aar,  and  Hhinc,  is  ail 
deposited  here,  it  might  have  a  fiourisbing  ti-ade  if 
arts  and  manufactures  were  attended  4o.  llic  Beuss 
separates  the  town  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are 
«;onnected  by  three  bridges :  one  wide  for  carriages.; 
and  two  narrow  (»Tered  ones  for  foot  passengers :  be- 
sides these,  th^re  is  a  fourth  over  an  arm  01  the  lake, 
to  pass  to  the  cathedral.  Three  of  these  bridges  have 
«!d  bad  paintings  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  and  the  HI- 
Btory  of  the  Bible,  and  «f  Swisserland.  They  make 
a  commodious  dry  walk  for  the  inhabitants. — Of  re- 
-li^ous  edifices,  the  principal  are  the  cathedral,  or  col- 
legiate church  of  St  Leger ;  the  convent  of-  Corde- 
liers J  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  «Minvent  of  Capu- 
chins ;  and  two  convents  of  nuns.  Of  the  secular 
buildings,  the  hotel  de  ville  i^  the  principal.  The 
arsenal  is  well  furnished.  The  water  tower  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  position  and  antii[ulty  ;  it  is  said  to 
Iiave  been  a  pharos  or  lighthouse.  What  ^atly  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  most  strangers  is,  a  plan  in  relief 
of  part  of  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  />ug,  and  Berne, 
and  the  whole  of  Schweitz,  Un,  and  Underwald,  exe-  pi 
euted  by  General  FfiOer  on  a  large  scale.  He  has  1' 
completed  about  60  square  leagues;  the  plan  is  12 
feet,  long,  and  nine  and  a  half  broad :  every  moontaln 
is  accurately  measured ;  and  every  object  distinctly 
placed. 

Tlie  lake  of  Lucerne  exhibits  greater  variety  and 
more  picturesque  scenery  than  any  oilier  of  the  Swiss 
lakes.  It  is  seven  leagues  long  in  a  right  line,  and 
three  wide  about  Kussnacht ;  but  the  shape  is  very  ir- 
regular. The  whole  south  aide  Is  bordered  fay  high 
mountains  ;  but  the  north  exhibits  hills  of  no  great 
hei^t.  The  narrow  gulf  that  (xtends  towards  the 
west.  Is  bordered  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Mount 
Pilat,  which  Is  a  single  mountain  rising  Iraldly  more 
ihin  6co3  feet  above  the  lake  *,  and  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Burgcnberg.  Stanz  Stadt,  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  Undcrwald,  is  on  this  side  ;  and  al  this  place 
the  lake  is  deepest.  Kussnacht  ii  on  tlic  point  of  the 
«ther  gulf,  which  extendi!  towaids  the  east,  and  Is 
{vI.Kt  than  the  founcr.     All  the  country  lo  the  ircst 
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of  these  gulfs,  uul  part  of  it  to  the  north  of  tlw  lattcf ,  Lucent. 
belongs  to  the  canton  of  Lucerne  \  Imt  that  which  is     Liii-U. 
to  the  south  and  north-east  is  dependent  on  the  canton  '"■    v""-' 
of  Zug.     All  the  niQuntiiiJis  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
lake  beloni;  to  the  cBnlou  of  Undeiwaldi    those  on   the 
right,  partly  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  partly  to  that  of 
Schweitz,  partly  to  the  little  republic  of  Gersaw,  but 
priacipally  to  tlie  canton  of  Lucerne. 

Lucerne,  in  Botany.  Sec  Medicaco,  Botakt 
Index.— SEix  the  culture  of  this  plant,  see  AcKicuL- 
1L-HE  Index. 

LUCIA,  St,  one  of  the  Carlbbee  islands  in  the 
"West  Indies,  about  2Z  miles  long,  and  11  broad,  the 
middle  of  It  lying  in  N,  Lat.  39.  14.  W.  Lung.  27.  o. 
It  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1630;  hut.  wa# 
reduced  by  the  Engll:^  in  1664,  who  evatuatcd  it  in 
1666.  The  French  immediately  n^scttled  the  island, 
but  were  again  driven  away  by  the  (aribbs.  As  soon 
as  the  savages  were  gone,  the  former  inhabitant:'  re- 
turned, but  only  for  a  short  time  ;  for  being  afraid  of 
falling  a  prey  to  the  first  privateer  that  should  vwit 
their  coasts,  they  removed  either  to  other  French  set- 
tlements that  were  stronger,  or  which  they  might  ex- 
pect to  be  better  defended.  There  was  then  no  te- 
gular culture  or  colony  at  St  Lucia ',  it  was  only  fre- 
quented by  the.  inhabitants  of  Maitioico,  who  came 
thither  to  cut  wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who 
had  considerable  docks  on  the  island.  In  i;i8  tt 
was  again  settled  by  the  French  ;  but  four  years  af- 
ter, it  was  given  by  the  court  of  London  to  the  duke 
of  Montague,  who  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it. 
This  occasioned  some  disturbance  between  the  two 
courts  ;  which  was  settled,  boiiever,  by  an  agm'mcot 
made  in  1731,  that,  till  the  respective  claims  should 
be  finally  adjusted,  the  island  should  be  evacuated  bv 
both  nations,  but  that  both  should  wood  and  water 
there.  This  precarious  a^^ement  furnished  an  op- 
portunity  for  private  interest  to  exert  itself!  Tlie 
Junglisb  no  longer  molested  the  French  In  their  habi- 
tations }  but  employed  tliem  as  their  a.sslstants  In  car- 
rying on  with  riclier  colonies  a  smuggling  trade,  whieh 
the  subjects  of  both  governmtnts  thought  etiually  ad- 
vantageous.  to  them.  Tbis  trade  has  been  more  or 
JeB.s    considerable    till  the   treaty  of   1763,    nhen    tlie 

ipcrty   of  St  Lucia  was   secured  to   (he  crown    of 

iijce.  Afierthat  time  the  colony  Hourisbcd  consi- 
derably. In  the  begioning  of  the  year  1773,  the 
number  of  white  people  amounted  to  10 18  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children  }  that  of  the  blacks  to  663  free 
men,  and  1 2,795  elates.  The  cattle  consisted  of  928 
mules  or  horses,  3070  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  3184 
sheep  or  goats.  There  were  38  sugar  plantations, 
which  occupied  978  pieces  of  land  \  5>595i889  cofTec- 
trecNj  1,311,600  cocoa  plants;  and  367  plots  of  cotton. 
There  were  706  dwelling  places.  The  aimual  revenue 
ai  that  time  was  about  175,0:01.  which,  according  to 
the  Abb£  Raynal,  must  have  increas<.'d  one-eighth 
yearly  for  some  time.  It  v.'a:>  taken  by  the  British  in 
177S;  restored  to  France  in  17E3.  It  fell  again  into 
the  bands  of  the  British  In  1794,  was  evacuated  In 
1 705,  and  was  again  retaken  in  1 796- 

The  soil  of  St  Lucia  is  tolerably  good,  even   at  the 

sea  side  \  and  is  much  better  the  f'ailher  one  advances 

into  the  country.     The  whole  of  U  is  capable  of  culti- 

latlon,  except  some  high   and   cra^'gv  muuutains  which 
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t.acit  bear  cviilcnt  marts  of  old  Volonocs,  In  one  deep 
l\  Vftllcy  there  are  stilt  eight  or  ten  pondfi,  the  water  of 

tjti»mUt«.  ijhJch  boils  up  in  a  dreadfal  manner,  and  retains  soma 
*^^  nf  it<  heat  at  the  distance  of  6000  toiacj  from  ita  re- 
servoirs. The  air  in  the  inland  pArtfl,  like  that  of  all 
other  umnhabited  countriei,  in  foul  And  unwholesome  ; 
hut  ^wa  less  noxious  as  the  woods  arc  cleared  aod 
the  ground  laid  open.  On  some  parts  of  the  sea 
coast,  the  air  ia  stilt  more  unhealthy,  on  Recount  of 
some  small  rivers  which  spring  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  havo  not  sufficient  slope  to  wash  down 
the  sands  trilh  which  the  influx  of  the  ncean  stops 
Up  their  months,  by  which  means  they  spread  them- 
selves into  unwholexomc  marshes  on  the  neighlrauring 
grounds.    St  Lucia  was  restored  to  Franco  in  iSij. 

Iiucf  A,  St,  a  hi^h  and  mountainous  islam!  of  Africa, 
and  one  of  those  of  Cape  Verde,  is  about  nine  Icapies 
long,  and  lies  in  tlie  latitude  of  16°  18'  N.  accenting 
to  the  ?'nglish  gei>|;raphcrs -,  but  according  to  all 
others,  it  is  a  degree  turthrr  to  the  northward.  On  the 
cast-south-east  side  is  a  harbour,  with  a  bottom  and 
shore  of  white  sand;  but  its  best  road  is  opposite  to  St 
Vincent's  to  the  south-west,  where  there  arc  at  least 
ao  &thoms  of  water.  On  the  west  side  there  is  uo 
water:  it  abounds  with  ^ats,  sea  and  land  fowl,  tor- 
toises. Sec.  but  whether  it  hath  any  inlHibitanIs  ia  not 
certainly  known. 

LUCIAX,  a  celebrated  Creek  author  in  ttie  first 
-ceniury,  was  horn  at  Samosata,  of  oliscure  parents,  in 
the  reign  of  tlic  emperor  Trajan.  He  studied  law,  and 
practised  some  time  as  an  advocate  ;  but  growing  weary 
of  the  wrangling  oiatnry  of  the  bar,  he  commenced 
rlietoriciaa.  He  livrtl  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurc- 
lius,  who  made  tiim  rcgioter  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ', 
uod,  according  to  Suidas,  be  was  at  last  norried  by 
dogs.  Lucinn  was  one  of  the  finest  wits  in  all  anti- 
quity. His  Dialogues,  and  other  works,  are  written 
in  Greek.  In  these  he  has  joined  the  U^teful  to  the 
agrccabie,  instruction  to  satire,  and  erudition  to  de- 
fence ;  and  wo  everywhere  meet  with  that  fine  and 
delicate  raillery  which  characterizes  the  Attic  taste. — 
Those  who  censure  liim  as  an  impious  scoOcr  at  reli- 
gion, have  reasMi  on  their  side,  if  religion  consisted  in 
the  theology  of  tbe  Fagan  poets,  or  in  tbe  extravagant 
opinions  of  philosophers ;  for  he  perpetually  tiirons 
such  ridicule  on  the  gods  and  philosophers,  with  their 
vices,  as  inspires  hatred  and  contempt  for  them  ;  but 
it  cannot  he  said  that  he  writes  anywhere  against  an 
overruling  providence. 

LUCIANISTS,  or  LncANiSTs,  a  religious  sect, 
so  called  from  Lucianus,  or  Lwanui,  a  heretic  of  tbe 
second  century,  being  a  disciple  of  Marcion,  whose 
errors  he  followed,  addingaome  new  ones  to  them.  £pl- 
phanius  say «  he  abandoned  Marcion ;  teaching  that 
people  aoj^t  not  to  marry,  for  fear  of  enriching  the 
Creator:  and  yet  other  authors  mention  that  he  held 
this  error  in  common  with  Marcion  and  other  Gno- 
stics. He  denied  the  inunortajity  of  the  soul ;  assert- 
ing it  to  be  material. 

There  was  another  sect  of  Luclanists,  wbo  appear- 
ed aooie  time  after  tbe  Arians.  They  taught,  tliat  the 
Father  had  been  a  &ther  alwap,  and  that  he  had  the 
name  even  before  he  begot  the  Son ;  an  having  in  him 
the  power  or  facalty  of  generation  ;  ami  in  this  manner 
ther  accounted  far  the  elemity  of  tbe  Son. 
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LLCIfi  IKTERVAI.S,  the  fits  of  lunatics  or  naniacs,  Lr.  M 
during  which  the  pliTenty  leaves  th6m  in  poasession  of  IntuTal* 
their  rcnson.  ^     iLiu. 

LUCIFER,  according  to  the  poets,  was  tlic  «m  ■ 
of  Jupiter  and  Aurora.  In  astronomy,  Lncifer  is  the 
bright  planet  Venus,  which  either  goes  liefore  the  sun 
in  the  morning,  for  390  days,  and  is  our  morning 
star ;  or  in  the  evening  follows  the  son,  daring  the 
same  time,  and  then  is  culled  He/^ms  or  the  evening 
star. 

LUCIFEBA,  in  Mtitholopiy,  a  aumanie  given  to 
Diana,  under  trhich  title  she  was  invoked  by  die 
(Greeks  in  childbed.  She  was  represented  as  covered 
with  a  large  veil,  interspersed  with  stars,  bearing  » 
crescent  00  licr  head,  and  holding  in  her  band  a  light- 
ed flambeau. 

LUCIFERfANS,  a  religious  sect,  wba  adhen* 
to  tbe  schism  of  Lncifer,  biiihop  of  Cagliari,  in  th^ 
fourth  century,  who  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
Conslontius,  lor  having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine 
concerning  the  three  Persons  in  the'Godhead. — St  Au- 
gustine seems  to  intimate,  that  ibcy  believed  the  soul, 
which  they  considered  as  of  a  carnnl  nature,  to  he 
transmitted  to  tbe  children  from  their  fathers.  Theo- 
dorct  says,  that  Lncifer  was  the  author  of  a  new  error. 
The  Luciferians  increased  migtitily  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
Egypt,  &LC.  The  occasion  of  tbe  sCbism  was,  that  Lu- 
cifer would  not  allow  any  nets  be  had  done  to  be  abo- 
lished. There  were  but  two  Luciferian  bishops,  l>ut  & 
great  numl>cr  of  priests  and  deacons.  Tlie  Luciferians 
bore  a  pccnliar  aversion  to  tbe  Anana. 

LUCILIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  knight,  and-a  La- 
tin poet,  was  bom  at  Sncssa  iit  Italy,  about  143  B.  C. 
he  served  under  Scipio  Africanus  in  the  war  witli  the 
Nomantines ;  and  was  in  great  favour  with  that  cele- 
brated general,  and  with  Lselios.  He  wrote  30  liooks 
of  satires,  in  which  be  lashed  several  persons  of  quality 
very  sharply.  Some  learned  men  ascribe  the  invention 
of  satire  tn  him ;  but  M.  Dacier  has  maintained,  with 
great  probability,  that  Lncilius  only  gave  a  better 
turn  to  that  kind  of  poetry,  and  wrote  it  with  more 
wit  and  humour  than  hiii  predecessors  Ennius  and  Fa- 
cuvius  had  done.  His  fragments  have  'been  carefully 
collected  by  Francis  Douza  at  Leydcn  in  1 599,  witli 
notes.  Rut  they  require  still  to  be  better  illustrated 
by  some  learned  critic. 

IjUCINA,    a   goddess    among    the    Romans,    wbo 

Sesided  over  women  in  labour.  Some  take  her  to  be 
iana,  others  Juno.  She  was  called  Lunaa,  because 
she  brought  children  lo  the  light ;  from  the  Latin  tvord 
lux,  "  light." 

LUCIUS,  tbe  ^ecific  name  of  the  pike.  Sec 
Esox,  IcKTHTOLOCT  Index. 

LUCONIA.    SccManiixa. 

LUCRETIA,  Ae  famoos  Roman  matron,  wife  of 
Collatinns,  and  tbe  canse  of  the  revolution  in  RoniK 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic :  this  lady  being  ravish- 
ed by  Sextus,  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  king  it  Rome, 
stabbed  herself,  509  6.  C.  See  the  article  Chabtitt. 
The  bloody  poniard,  with  her  dead  body  exposed  to 
tbe  senate,  Was  the  signal  of  Roman  liberty  ;  the  cx- 
pulsinn  of  the  Tarquina,  and  abiriition  of  the  rcf^al  dig- 
nity, was  instantly  resolved  to,  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution.    See  RoM£. 

LUCRETIUS,  or  TiTi's  LucitETlus,  Caius,  one 
t  Kk  r-  ofl 
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of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  I^atiii  poet«,  nas  boro  of  cred  to  a.  deity ;  so  sailed  i  luctnth,  becHiue  h  gmt     X^inw 

411  aocicnt  uid  noble  Roman  fainily,  and  studied  at  number  of  lights  were  nsually  burning  in  bonour  of        II  , 

Albens,  nhere  be  became  one  of  Epicuros's  sect.     He  the  gt>d  (Isidorua)  ;  a  pT«<:tice  comoion  vltb  idolaters, ,    J^*-    . 

acqoireJ   great   rcpatation    by  bis    learning   and   elo-  as  we    learn  from   Scripture :   bence   Homer's   oyhso         ' 

quence  ;  but  in  the  flatrer  of  bis  age  fell  into  a  frenzy,  mf^»M. 

'occasioned  by  a  philtre  given  him  by  his  wife,  who         LUD,  a  British  king  mentioned  in  our  old  chro- 

uas  distractedly  fond  of  him.     Lucretius,  during  the  nicies,  and  said  to  have  reigned  about  the  year  of  the 

intervals  of  his  madness,  put  Epicurus's  doctrines  into  world  3878.   He  is  reported  to  have  enlarged  and  wall- 

,verse,  and  composed  his  six  books  De  Rerum  Naiara,  ed  about  Tn^ovant,  or  Ncv  Troy,  where  he  kept  bis 

v'bich  are  still  extant.     It  is  naid  that  be  killed  him-  court,  and  made  it  bis  capital.     The  name  of  London 

Kclf  in  a  fit  of  madness,  in  the  54tb  year  before  the  is  heuce  derived  from  LwPt  (own;  and  Ludgatc  from 

Christian  era,  when   ci  years  old.     loe  most  corrfct  his  being  buried  near  it;  but  this  is  only  one  among' 

edition  of  Lncretios  is  that  of  Simon  de  Coline.     The  many  other  derivationa  of  the  name  of  Londoti ;  which 


8  that  of  Simon  de  Coline.  The 
cardinal  de  Faltgnac  has  refuted  ISucietios^  arguments, 
in  bis  excellent  Latin  poem  entitled  Anti-LucrelhiM. 
Tlis  poem  Dc  Itcrum  Natura  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  MrCreei^. 

•  LUCRINUS  LAcus,  in  Ancient  Ga^raphy,  «  lake 
of  Campania,  between  Baiee  and  Futeoli,  faoioos  for 
its  oysters  (Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal)  ;  Lttcrinnua 
(Cicero),  the  peopU  dwelling  on  it.  Now  a  perfect 
bay  since  the  earthquake  in  1538. 

LUCULLUS,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman  gene- 
ral celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  victories,  and  his 
ciches.  In  his  youth  he  made  a  figure  at  the  bar }  and 
being  afterwards  made  qucestor  in  Asia,  and  prtEtor  in 
Africa,  governed  tho«e  provinces  with  great  modern- 


:  least  equally  probable.     See  Lon'doK. 

LUDAMAR,  a  Moorish  kingdom  in  the  interior 
part  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  in  N. 
Lat.  15.  □.  W.  Long.  60.  50.  which  Mr  Park  cons^ 
ders  as  little  superior  to  a.  desert.  Tbc  Moors  of  Lu.- 
damar  subsist  chieSy  on  the  flesh  of  their  cattle. 

The  barrenness  of  the  country  is  such,  that  it  fun- 
nishes  few  materials  for.  manufacture :  hut  the  inhabit 
tanls  contrive  to  weave  a  strong  clolh,  with  which  their 
(enta  are  covered ;  the  thread  is  spun  by  the  women . 
from  goats  hair,  and  with  the  hides  of  their  cattle  they 
furnish  saddles,  bridles,  pooches,  and  other  articles  ih 
leather.  They,  can  also  convert  the.  native  iron  pro- 
cored  from  the  negroes  into  spears,  knives,  and  pots  for 


and  justice.     Scarce  was  he  known  as  a  military     bailing  their  food}  but  they  purchase   their  fire-arms 


,  when  he  twice  beat  the  Sect  of  Hamilcar,  and 
gained  two  great  victories  over  him.  His  happy  ge- 
nius was  greatly  ir^iroved  by  study  }  for  he  employod 
his  teisnre  in  reading  the  best  anthon  on  military  af- 
fairs. Being  made  consul  with  Aorelius  Cotta,  dur- 
ing tiie  third  war  with  Mitbridates  king  of  Pontus, 
he  was  sent  agninst  this  prince :  and  this  expedition 
was  attended  with  a  amies  of  victories,  which  did  him 
less  honour  than  an  act  of  generosity  towards  bis  cob- 
Icagoe  i  who,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  bis  absence 
to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  exploit,  bastaned  to 
fisbt  Mitbridates;-  but  was  defeated  and  shut  np  in 
CLakedonia ;  where  he  must  have  perished,  if  LucuUus^ 
sacrificing  his  resentment  to  the  pleasore  of  saving  » 
Roman  citizen,  had  not  flown  to  his  assistanoe,  and 
All  Pontus  then  aubmitUd  to  Lo- 


itber  weapons  of.  a'  similar  nature  from  the  Ear»- 
peans,  in.cxohange  forTslaves. 

Heir  ideas  of  femala  periection  are  truly  singular,  . 
since  a  woman,  to  have  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
beauty,  must  be  one  who  requires  a  slave, under  eacb 
arm  to  support  her  as  she  walks ;  and  a  pcifeet  beauty, 
according  to  IVIr  Park,  is- a  load  for  a  camel. 

The  wealth  of  the  Moors  chiefly  consists  iu  theii 
nnawmiis  herds  of  cattle,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people 
spend  their  days  in  a  state  of  idleness.  The  tent  of  lb« 
king  is  the  common  place  of  rendezvons  .for  the  indo*- 
lent,  where  they  appear  ta  enjoy  an  unlimited  liberty 
of  speech ;  yet  10  the  praise  of  their  sovereign  they  arc 
wholly-  unanimous,  singing  songs  to.  his  honour,  whicb 
never  fail  to  be  filled  with  the  grossest  adulation.  The 
king  sometimes  eats  out  of  the  same  bason  with  iha 


cull  us  ;  who  being  contiDued  in   his   government  of    driver'of  his  camels,  and  during  the  beat  of  the  day  re* 
Asia,  entered   the   territaries  of  Tigranes,  the   most     poses  himself  upon  the  same  bed. 


powerful  king  in  Asia.     That  prince  1: 

formidable  army  against  Lucullos  :   wbe  defeated  him 


Cavalry  constitute  the  ciiief  military  strength  of  Lu- 
,  which  are  well   mounted,  and  are  very  expert 


I  a  handful  of  men,  and  killed  great  numhars  of    in  attacking  by  surprise.    The  horse  of  every  soldier  is 


bis  forces  -y  took  Tigranocertes,  the  capital  of  bis  king- 
dom ;  and  was  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  when 
the  intrigues  of  a  tribune  got  him  depased,  and  Pompey 
nominated  in  his  room.  Lucull us  having  bronghthone 
proiligious  nclies,  now  gave  himself  up  ta  excessive  lux- 
ury; and  bis  table  was  served  with  a  profusion  till 


by  faimselt,  as  also  his  military  implements, 
of  a  large  sabre,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a 


fbmisfaed  E 

consisting  oi  _  , 

red  leather  bag  for  holding  his  balls,  and  a  powder 

slung  over  fan  sbeolder.     He  has  no  pay,  and  his  only. 

oomnnsatioB  arises  from  plunder. 

Iiiey.havo  no  intercourse  with  oivilized  nations,  yet 


that  time  unknown.    He  tvought  from  the  East  a  great     they  boast  an  advantage  over,  the  negroes,  as  they  pos- 


Bumber  of  books,  which  he  formed  into  a  library, 
.and  gave  admittance  to  all  men  of  learning,  who  fre- 
quented it  in  great  numbers.  Toward  the  end  of  bis 
life,  be  fell  into  a  kind  af  madness :  and  Lncultus,  his 
brother,  was  appointed  his  guiirdian.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  brought  cherries  into  Europe, 
having  brought  the  gnAs  from  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus. 

LUCUS^  in  geoeral,  denotes  a  wood  or  grove  sa- 


sess,  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the  knowledge 
of  leKers.  Tbey.are  esteemed  the  vainest,  proudest, 
and  most  bigotted,  ferocious,  and  intolerant  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  blending  in  their  character  the 
blind  superstition  of  the  negro  with  the  savage  cruelty 
and  treachery  of  the  Arab.  It  was  with  the  Dtmoat 
difficulty  tbat  Mr  Park  made  hi*  escape  trom  this  cruel 
and  inhospitable  people. 

LUDI,  a.t«rm  tucd  fbr  shows  and  pablic  reprcsen- 
tatioa» 

CooqIc 
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Ludi     UtioDi  nude   bj  tbe  Ronuna  fnr  the  entettainnwiit  of     Samuel  Butler  is  aiid  to  1wt«  imtten  tbe  fint  pttii  of  ijtexew. 


the  people.     See  Games. 

'■       For  kD  Account  of  tbe  parlicuUr  games  of  Greece 

aiMl   Rome,  «9  the  Istboiiai),  Nerotrao,  Olympic,  &c. 

See  ISTHMIAM,  &G. 

LUDIUS,  a  celebrated  painter,  lived  in  tbe  reign 
of  Augostus  CKsar,  and  excelled  in  erand  compositions. 
He  was  tbe  Erst  who  painted  the  irontj  of  bouses  in 
tbe  streets  of  Rome ;  which  be  beautified  with  great 
variety  of  landscapes,  and  many  other  diffcient  sub* 
jeds. 

LUDLOW,  Edmukd,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Ludlow, 
was  born  at  Ibfaidcnbead,  and  educated  in  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  His  &tber  opposing  tbe  king^s  in- 
terest, Mr  Lodlow  joined  with  tbe  same  party,  and 
was  proBeot  at  tbe  battle  of  Edgehill  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der the  earl  of  Essex.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
be  was  chosen  knigbt  of  tbe  shin  for  Wilts,  and  ob- 
tained the  commaiid  of  a  regiment  of  horse  for  tbe  de- 
fence of  that  country.  He  was  one  of  King  Charles  L's 
judges :  after  whoae  death  be  was  sent  by  the  parlia- 
ment into  Ireland,  in  quality  of  lientenant-eeneral  of 
tbe  horse  \  which  employment  he  discharged  with  di- 
ligence and  snccess  till  tbe  death  of  the  lord-deputy 
Inton,  when  be  acted  for  some  time  as  general,  tbongti 
without  that  title ;  Cromwell,  wbo  knew  bim  to  be 
sincerely  in  tbe  interest  of  the  coaimonwealtb,  always 
fioding  out  some  pretest  to  hinder  the  conferring  of 
that  character  upon  him.  The  last  stroke  had  been 
nrcn  by  Ludlow  to  tbe  Irish  rebellion,  if  tbe  usurpa- 
iMMi  of  Cromwell  had  not  prevented  it.  Under  his 
power  he  never  acted;  and  tbon^  Cron>well  used  bis 
utmost  efforts,  he  ramaioed  inflexible.  After  Crom- 
well^s  death,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  tbe  corooion- 
wealtb :  but  Charies  IE.  being  recalled,  be  thonght 
proper  to  conceal  himself,  and  escapcS  into  Switner- 
land,  where  be  settled.  After  tbe  Bevolution,  he  came 
over  into  England,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  Ire- 
land Bgainat  King  James :  but  appearing  publicly  in 
LrondoD,  it  gave  great  offence  ;  and  an  address  was 
presented  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour  to  King  William  111. 
for  a  proclamation  in  order  to  apprehend  Colonel  Lud- 
low, attainted  for  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  Up- 
on this  be  returned  to  Switzerland,  where  be  died. 
During  bis  retirement  in  Switzerland  be  wrote  bis 
Memoirs. 

LuDLO^r,  a  town  of  Shropshire  in  England,  situa- 
ted at  the  CMiflux  of  the  Teme  ancl  Corve,  i8  miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  and  138  from  London.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  couDcil  of  tbe  marehes,  estaUisbcd  "by 
Henry  VIII.  ^renerally  kefA  his  courts  ia  it,  by  which 
tbe  town  was  much  benefited,  these  courts  not  having 
been  abolished  till  tbe  ist  of  William  and  Mary.  Ila 
ni:igbbourbood  to  Wales  makes  it  a  great  tboraugh- 
fare,  and  engages  many  of  the  Welsh  to  send  their 
children  of  both  sexes  to  it  for  edncation.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  Edward  IV.  and  mmong  other  privi- 
leges has  that  of  trying  and  executing  criminals  wiibin 
itself.  It  is  one  of  tlie  tteateat  towns  in  Englaaii, 
with  walls  and  seven  gates.  It  is  divided  into  fonr 
wards;  and  is  governed  by  a  baitil^,  11  aldermen,  95 
common-council  men,  a  recorder,  a  t«wn-clerk,  steward, 
cbait^rlaio,  coroner,  &c.  From  tbe  eastle  on  the  top 
of  the  bill  on  which  tbe  town  stands  is-A  jnost  delight- 
ial.  prospect.     In  an  apartment  of  the  outer  gatchouEo 


Hodibtas.  Of  this  cattle,  which  was  besieged  and  ta-  LodolptL 
ken  by  King  Stephen,  some  of  tbe  i^ces  are  fallen  "^ 
down,  and  great  part  of  it  turned  into  a  bowling-green; 
but  part  of  the  royal  apartments  and  tbe  sword  of 
state  are  still  leit.  Tbe  walls  were  at  first  a  mile  in 
compass,  and  there  was  a  lawn  before  it  for  oear  two 
miles,  of  which  much  is  now  enclosed.  Tbe  battle- 
ments are  very  high  and  thick,  and  adorned  with 
towers.  It  has  a  neat  chapel,  where  are  tbe  coats  of 
arms  of  abundance  of  Welsh  gentry,  and  over  the 
stable-doors  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabetb,  the  carls 
of  Pembroke,  Sx.e.  This  castle  was  a  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  right  of  his  principality.  TTic 
river  Teme  has  a  good  bridge  over  it,  several  wears 
across  it,  and  turns  a  great  many  mills.  Here  is  a 
large  parochial  rburah,  which  was  formerly  colWiale ; 
to  the  choir  whereof  u  an  inscription  reUting  to  Prince 
Arthnr,  elder  brother  to  King  Henry  VHI.  who  died 
here,  and  whose  boirels  were  here  deposited,  tbougli 
it  is  said  his  heart  was  taken  up  some  time  ago  in  4 
leaden  box.  In  this  choir  Is  a  closet,  commonly  call- 
ed GocTs  Hoiue,  where  tbe  priests  used  to  keep  their 
consecrated  utensils  ;  and  in  the  maiket-place  is  a  con- 
duit, with  a  long  stone  cross  on  It,  and  a  niche  wherein 
is  tbe  image  of  St  Laurence,  to  whom  tbe  church  was 
dedicated.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  there  was  a 
rich  priory,  whereof  there  are  few  ruins  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept those  of  its  cbutch.  Here  are  an  alms-house  for 
30  poor  peo^e,  and  two  charity-schools  where  50  boy^ 
and  30  girls  are  both  taught  and  clothed.  It  has  a 
market  on  Monday,  and  three  lesser  ones  on  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday.  Its  fain  are  on  the  Tues- 
day Easter,  Whit- Wednesday,  August  31.  Sept.  28, 
and  Dec.  8.  Piovisions  ue  very  cheap  here  ;  and  at 
tbe  annual  horse  races  there  b  tbe  best  of  company. 
Tbe  country  round  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  frQitfu],and 
populous,  especially  that  part  called  tbe  Corvesdale, 
Ludlow  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  contain- 
ed 4150  inhabitants  in  181 1. 

LUDOLPH.JoB,  avery  learned  writer  of  tbe  171b 
century,  was  bom  at' Erfnit  in  Tburlngia.  He  tra- 
velled mncb,  and  was  master  of  26  languages,  visited 
libraries,  searched  after  natural  curiosities  and  anti- 
quities everywhere,  and  conversed  with  learned  men  of 
all  nations.  He  published  a  History  of  Etluopla,  and 
other  corious  books. 

LuDOLPH,  Hcnrt/  JnilianL,  nephew  of  Job  above 
mentioned,  was  born   at   Erfurt   In  1655.      He  came 


to  England  as  secretary  to  M.  Lentbe,  envoy  from 

court  of  Copenhagen  to  that  af  London  ;  and  be- 

recommended  to  rrince  George  of  Denmark,  was 

received  as  bis  secretair.    -He  enjoyed  tbii  office  for 


years,  until  be  was  incapacitated  by  a  violent  dis- 
order ;  when  be  was  discharged  with  a  nandsome  pen- 
sion :  after  he  recovered,  he  tmvelled  Into  MuKovy, 
where  be  was  well  received  by  tbe  c«.ar,  and  whers 
his  knowledge  made  tbe  Muscovite  priests  suppose  him 
to  be  a  conjurer.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1694, 
he  was  cut  for  the  etone ;  and  as- soon  as  his  bealtli 
would  permit,  in  acknowledgoment  of  the  civilities  be 
had  received  in  Mnscovy,  he  wrote  a  grammar  of  their 
language,  that  the  natives  might  learn  their  own  tongue 
in  a  regidar  method,  He  then  travelled  into  llie  Ea«t, 
to  inform  himself  of  tbe  state  of  the  Christian  church 

Kk«  ^^       i«       J 
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lodo'pk    iti  tbc  Luvant ;  tbe  ilci>lDrabl«  condition  of  which 

II  duccd  bira,  mftrr  hi*  return,  with  the  aid  of  the  bidiop 
J^Jt**  of  Worcester,  to  print  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
■  *^  .  mi-nt  ill  the  vulgar  &«ek,  to  preacnt  to  the  Greek 
fliurch.  In  1709,  when  Bticfa  nurobeis  of  Palatines 
cunic  over  to  England,  Mr  Ludnlpli  was  appointed  by 
(Juecn  Anne  one  of  the  comroiMiooem  to  manage  the 
cliirilics  rai^i]  for  them ;  and  he  died  early  the  fol- 
]:>winiT  year.  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
1712; 

LUDWIGIA,  a  genus  of  plaiit.t  behtngiog  to  (he 
tctranclria  c\ai3f  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
tinder  the  17th  order,  Calytant/iem^t.      See  Uotany 

LUr.S,  among  physicians,  is  in  general  used  for  » 
disease  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  a  more  |>urtiCukr  sense  is 
restrained  to  eontagious  and  pest ilctilial  diseases;  thus 
the  /lies  Gallira,  or  vcrrcrva,  signilies  the  venereal  dis- 
case.     See  Medickje  Index. 

LUFF,  the  order  from  tlic  pilot  to  the  steersman 
tf  [lut  ihc  helm  towards  the  /M-sidc  of  llic  ship,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  Hence,  loff  round,  or  lull'  a-lce,  i^i  the  excess 
\i{  this  movement,  by  which  it  is  inieniled  to  throw  the 
chip's  bead  np  in  the  wind,  in  order  to  tuck  her,  &c. 
A  ship  is  accordingly  said  to  spring  her  luif  when  she 
vields  to  the  c{)ort  of  the  helm,  by  sailing  nearer  to 
the  line  of  the  wind  than  slic  had  done  before.  See  al- 
to  HaDUso  lie  irind. 

LuFF-TaekJe,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  but  large 
I'ackle  that  is  not  destined  for  a  particular  place,  but 
may  be  varionsly  employed  as  occasion  requires.  It 
ii  generally  Home  what  larger  than  the  jigger  tackle, 
ulthou^  smaller  ihiw  those  which  serve  to  hoist  the 
heavier  materinU  into  and  out  of  the  vessel,  vhtch  lat- 
ter are  (he  main  and  fore  tackles,  the  stay  and  quarter 
tnckU-s,  &c. 

I.UG'SAIL,  a  sqimv  sail,  hoisted  occasionally  on  the 
luant  of  a  boat  or  small  vessel  upon  n  yiird  which  hangs 
nrarlv  at  right  angles  with  the  mast.  These  arc  more 
particularly  used  in  tbc  harca  longa£,  navigated  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Mediterranean. 

LUGDUNUM,  in  Ancient  Gco^mpfn/,  (he  cnpital 
of  the  3egasiam  in  Gallia  Celtica,  situated  at  the  con- 
iUix  of  the  Arar  and  lOiodanas,  on  an  eminence,  as  the 
Celtic  term  dime  signifies ;  built  by  Manutius  Plancns 
nndcr  Augustus,  while  commaniliiig  in  that  part  of 
Gaul  ;  and  wbither  be  led  a  colony.  Now  Lyons,  ca- 
pital of  the  Lyonnois. 

LoaovxvM  Bavatortmi,  in  Apcirnt  Oeographj,  a, 
town  of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  ficlgica.  Now  Leodctt  in 
Holland. 

LvODUNUM  Conoerarwn,  in  Ancient  GeofrrapAif,  a., 
town  of  Gaul  in  Aquitain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrtnets. 
Now  5.  Bcrlrartd,  in  Gascony. 

LUGEUS  LAfOS,  in  Ancient  Geogrof/n/,  a  lake 
of  Japydia,  the  westmost  district  of  lllyricum,  to  ^te 
Houth  of  the  Save,  and  near  the  head  of  tbc  Arsia. 
Now  commonly  called  the  Zin'cAmt^  Lake,  from  a. 
f-mall  adjeining  town.  It  is  locked  on  every  side  with 
mountains  ■,  from  which  scanty  curronts  nin  down  ;  the 
less  in  quantity  tbcir  waters,  because  drank  up  by  the 
earth  ;  till  at  length  they  are  swallowed  up  in  rocky 
furrowp,  10  formed  as  to  resemble  artiUcial.     In  chr:^c 
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the  water  being  so  redundant  a«  to  relujericeivrngany    tMf^aa 
more,  ibey  regur^fitate,  and  return  the  water  with  ex-     Lui-iu 
traordinirv  celerity,  which  thus  spreading  itself,   forms         II 
a  lake,  in  most  place*  18  cubits  deep.     These  waters  .    ^""'-  _  , 
afterwards  i-etire  with  no  less  celerity  than  they  came         ' 
on,  not  only  through  tbe  furrows,  but  pass  through 
the   whole  of  tbe  bottom,  as  through  a   sieve ;  which 
when  perceived   by  tbe  inhabitants,  they  directly  stop 
up  the  larger  apertures,  and  thus  take  large  quantities 
offish  :  when  the  lake  is  dry,  they  cut  down  their  hat- 
vest  on  the  spot  where  they  sowed,   and  sow  again   be- 
fore the  inundation  comes  on  :  and  grass  choots  so  ijuick 
on  it,  that  it  may  be  cut  down  in  three  weeks  time, 
(Lazius,  ^^emhcrns.) 

LUGGE[tKHA]>L,  a  borough  of  Wiltshire,  12 
miles  north  of  balixbury,  and  75  north  by  we-St  of  I'Un- 
don.  It  is  nn  ancient  borougli  by  prescription,  though 
but  a  Kmall  banilet,  near  the  forest  of  ChuU-,  in  a  de- 
lightful country  ;  and  was  the  residence  of  several 
kings.  It  had  formerly  a  castle.  It  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff  chosen  yearly  at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court- 
leet.  On  the  neighbouring  downs  tltere  used  to  be 
borse-raees.     Population  in  fSlI,  487. 

LUKE,  St,  the  evangelist,  and  the  disciple  of  the 
apoxtlcs,  was  oi'iginmlly  of  Antioch  in  Hyria,  and  l>y 
profession  a  physician.  He  portlculurlr  attached  him- 
self to  St  Paul,  and  was  bis  failbl'ul  companion  in  his 
travels  and  labours.  He  went  with  bun  to  Troas  in 
Macedonia  about  the  year  ji.  He  wrote  his  gospel 
in  Achnia  about  the  year  53  ;  and,  ten  years  Htt«r, 
tbe  arts  of  the  Apoatles,  which  contains  a  history  of 
30  years.  Of  all  the  inspired  writer*  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, hi*  works  arc  written  in  the  most  elegant 
Greek.     It  is  believed  that  St  Lake  died  at  Borne,  or 

Goitpe/qfSlLvKE,  a  canonical  hook  of  the  New 
Testament.  Some  think  that  it  was  pmpevly  bt- 
Paul's  Gospel  ;  and  that,  when  the  apuslle  speaks  of. 
/lit  Goirpel,  he  means  whait  is  called  Si  Lukc't.  lre>. 
DGCUS  says,  that  St  Luke  digested  into  writing  what  St 
Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  tells  us,  that  -St  Luke  wnte  with  (be  assistance  of 
St  Paul. 

St  Luke  the  Evangelist's  Day,  a  festival  in  the 
Christian  church,  observed  on  tbe  i8lh-sf  October. 

LULA,  a  town  of  Swedish  Lapland  -,  seated  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river  Lula,  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  gnlf.. 
of  Bothnia,  43  mifes  south-west  of  Tomea.  £.  Long. 
21.  O.  N.  Lat.  64.  30. 

LuLi  Layntar/i,  a  {Mvvincc  «f  Swodish  Lapland  ; 
bounded  by  tliat  of  Tornea  on  the  north,  by  tf.e.liUith- 
nic  gulf  on  the  east,  by  Pitbia  Lxpmark  on  the  south, 
and  Norway  on  tbe  west. 

LliLLI,  John  Baptist,  the  most. celebrated  and: 
mast  excellent  musician  tbut  has  appeared,  in  France 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  was  bora  at  Florence.  He  - 
was  taken  to  France  when  very  young  hy  a  person  of. 
quality  ^  and  he  carried  tbe  art  of  playing  on  the  vio- 
lin ta  the  highest  pcrfecticw.  Louis  XIV.  made  him 
Euperintendaati  of  music.  Some  time  after  Perinna . 
having  inttodaccd  operas  into  Frmce,  and- qaarrelHng 
with  bis  company,  be  resigned  his  privilege-  to  Lulli. 
Operas  were  iben  carried  to  (ho  atmost  perfectim  by 
thi^  celebrated  mnsicuin,  and  were  attended  with  conti- 
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□uhI  nppUiisr.     LuIU  overy  year,  afier  (Lis  tinw,  g&ve  Luna,  «  tortn  aud  port  of  Ligutia,  at  Uie  roonlli     j.^,, 

a  piece  of  bU  otvn  comptMitioD,  till  bis  dcatb,  which  of  tbc  Macrtt,     The  town  was  but  amall,  but  the  port        H 

liftppcned  in  1687.  I'U'^  and  beautiful,  according  to  Stnibo.   Now  extinet,  ^  IwWJt. 

LULLY,  Kavmokd,  a  writer  on   alchemy,   Bur-  And  its  ruins  called  Lvna  DUtmtla,  It  was  famoua  for'  ^i™^ 

named  the  Ealig/tte/ied  Doctor,  was  1)oni  in  tbe  inland,  its  quarries  of  white  niarblr,  thencv  called  Limtntti. 

of  Majorca  in  I2zj.     He  applied  liinuetf  with  imlefa-  and  for  its  cheese^  re mari: able  rather  for  its  si »  thai] 

tigablc  labour  to  the  study  of  the  Arabian  pbilosopby,  goodnesH,  each  being  a  ihoiisand  ireiglit. 
to  cbemlairy,  physic,  and  divinity  ;  and  acquired  great  Luka,  in  Attroaomi/,  ihe  moon,     tjue  ASTROKOMT, 

reputation  by  his  works.     He  at  leagth  went  to  iKt;acb  pasii'm. 

the  gospel  in  Africa ;  and  was  stoned  to  death  in  Alau-  Luna,  in   the  jargsn   of  the  Blofaeroists,  eignifiea 

ritanii,  at  the  a^  of  80.     He  is  honoured  as  a  martyr  silver i  so  culli-d  from  ibc  supposed  isflucnce  of  the  moon 


at  MajurcH,  whither  liia  body  was  carried.  He  wrote 
many  treatises  on  all  the  sciences,  in  which  be  shows 
much  study  and  subtility,  but  little  judginent  or  soli- 
dity. A  complete  edition  of  hie  worka  has  been  prinltd 
at  Mefltz— He  ought  ilol  to  bo  coofoonded  willi  Il«y- 
BMod  Lulty  of  Trrraca,  Eumamcd  Naip/ofia,  ivho  from 
bebg  a  Jew  turned  Dominican  friar.  Thij  Inst  Lnlly 
maintained  several  opinions  that  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Gregory  XL 

LUMBAGO,  a  6ied  pain  In  tlie  small  of  the  back. 
6ce  Medicine  Index. 

LUMBAHIS,  a  name  given  t«  the  arteriea  and 
Teinsnhich  spread  over  ike  ioins. 

LUMBKICAL,  a  name  given  to  foDr  rousdes  of 
the  fingers  and  to  as  manv  of  the  toes, 

LUMBRICUS,  the  Wokm,  a  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  ord;:!' of  vermes  iotcstlna.  See  Hei-Ui.v- 

-  THOLOCr  IldtX. 

LUMELLO,  a  village  in  Italy,  which  give*  name 
to  the  Lumellin,  a  small  district  in  the  ducby  of  Ui' 
Ian,  king  along  the  river  Po,  and  of  which  MortartA^ 
and  Valencia  are  the  principal  places.  It  was  ceded 
to  tlie  duk.e  of  Savoy  in  1707>  and  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713-     I^*  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lat. 

LUMINOUS,  u  epithet  applied 
^inc!)  or  emits  light. 

Lumyous  EBuinalii/iu  have  been  obiterved  fron* 
human  bodies,  as  also  from  those  of  brutes.  'Ilie  light 
arising  from  curryinj*  a  horse,  or  from  rubbing  a  cat's 
hack,  are  known  to  moat.  Jostances  of  a  like  kind 
have  been,  known  on  combing  a  woman's  head.  Bar- 
tholin gives  us  an  account,  which  he  entitle  rw/iirv  coast,  and 
splendent,  of  n  lady  in  Italf  whose  body  would  iihine.  the  west, 
whenever  sligbtly  touched  with  a  piece  of  linrn.  These, 
effluvia  of  animal  bodies  havt  inany  properties  in  com- 
mon with  those  produced' from  glass;  such  aa  their 
being  lucid,  their  anapping,  and  tbeir  not  being  ex- 
cited without  some  degreu  of- friction}  and'are  un- 
doubtedly electrical,  as  a  cat's  back  Iws  been  found 
strongly  electrical  when  atroaked.  S«c  Klectkicitv 
aod  Light. 

LUMIN0USNES8  of  the  S£.\..  See  Light 
wd  Sea. 

Liftns6u3NE3s  of  Putrescent  Stt/matKet^  SeeLiCHT. 

LUMP-KISH.  Sect  Cyclotyekus^  Ichxhvoi^gy 
ladex. 

LUNA,  in  Ancitnt  Geofcrap/ktfi  a  fbreat-of  Germany, 
At  no  great  distance  from  the  Bercynian^  below  wluch 
were  the  Boetni:  it  was  tbecefore  in  Moravia,  neaithe- 
springs  of  the  'Marus,  now  March,  which  ruiu  into  the 
Oanube  over  against  Carnutuna. 

Luna,  or  Luiuw,  a  town  of  Galli.i  Celtica.  Xoir 
Clugny  la  Burguady. . 


tbtreupou. 

LvsA  Cbrncii,  in  C/icmiiftfy,  ia  a  compound  of  muri- 
atic acid  with  silver.  See  Silvek,  mubute  of,.. 
Chemibtry  Indtx. 

LUNACY,  a  sp^rlcs  of  madness.  Sec  LiffATic, 
and  Medicine  Jttdtx. 

Lunacy,  in  Law.     Sec  Idiocy  and  Lunatic. 

LUNj£  mons,  in  Aticient  Gcogxapky,  a  proranntor/ 
of  Lusitania.  Now-flac'Sr  t>J' Linbon.  W.  Long.  10. 
N.  Lat.  38.  50. — Aimtlicr  Lanx  itoiii  of  Ethiopia,, 
from  ivhich  the  Niic  was  supposed,  to- take  Its  rise. 

if.v*  ffortitit,  B  very  extensive  poit,  or  more  truly 
a  buy,  of  Ligurja,  hvtuecn  Partus  Veneris  and  Portus 
F.rlcis,  20  miles  in  compass.  Now  iV  Go/fo  Mia  SpcMOf 
on  the  east  coast  ofthc  territory  of  Genoa. 

LUNAK,  something  relating  to. the  MooH. 

I.USAR  Month.     Sec  Month. 

LunjJi  Tan\^  consists  of  354  days,  or  is  s^'vadical 
months.     Sec  Year. 

I.l'X.4a  Dialt     Se«  Dialling. 

LUNABE  OS,  in  .^Twf&rny,  is  the  second  bone  in 
the  hret  row  of  the  carpns.  It  has  its  name.froni  the 
Latin,  latuif"  the  moon,"  became  one  of  its»des  lain 
form  of  a  crescent. 

LUNARIA,  Satik-flower,  or  Moomvarti  a  genus 
any  thing  that,  af  plants  belonging  to  the  tetradynamja  class  ;  and  in 
the  natural  ini'lhad  ranking  under  the  39th  order, 
laaifuosa.     See  BoTAN¥  Index. 

LUNARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Hither  Spain,  belween  Blanda  and  Baiulo. 
Commonly  called  el  Oaio  de  Palafugei,  va-  Catalonia, 
on  the  Mediterranean  ;  or  Oabn  de  Tom,  on  the  same 
CAtalonia,   ij  miles  from  the  fotmert  to 

LUNATIC,  a  penon  a&cted  with  that  specl«a  of 
madneea  termed  lunacy.  The  wnrd  is  indeed  properly, 
applied  to  one  that  bath  lucid  intervals ;  Mmetimcs  - 
enjoying  his  senses,  and  Roinctuncs  not ;  and  that 
frequently  aopppsed  to  depend-  00  Uic  influenca  of  the 


Lunatic,  in  Law.  Undw  the  genenl  term  of  non 
compoa  mentis  (triiich  Sir  Edward  Coke  aays  is  the  moat 
legal  namt«),  are  comprised  not  only  lunatics,  hnt- 
petsoDS  under  frenzies,  or  who  lose,  their  intellects  \y  - 
divease;  those  that  ^roui  deaf,  damb,  and  blind,  not 
being  bora  so ;  .or  such,  in  short,  as  are  judged  by 
the  conrt  of  chancery  incapable  of  conducting  theit 
own.  aSkirs.  To  tbeoe  also,  as  well  afi  idiots,  t^  king 
is  guardian,  but  to  a  very  dlfierent  purpose.  For  the 
law  Always  itnagineSf  that  these  accidental  nuifottnncs  - 
may  be  removed ;  and  therefore  only  coastitntes  the 
crown  a  trustee  for  the  unfortunate  persons,  to  jrotcct 
their  prope^y,  and  tn  aocount  to  them  for  all  profits 
received,  if  toey  recover,  ta  after  their  deceaM  to  thdr 
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LvoMiG   reprcsenUtirea.     And  thcrerorc  it  Is  declared  b^r  the 

II        fUtate  17  Edw.  II.  c.  10.  tb»t  the  king  shall  provide 

.  I'»*Jr  ^  for  the  custody  and  bustontation  of  lunatics,  and  preserve 

'         their  lands,  uid  the  profits  of  them,  for  their  use  vhen 

they  come  to  their  right  tnfnd  )  and  the  king  sfaall  take 

nothing  to  his  own  use  :  and  if  the  parties  die- in  such 

estate,  the  residue  shall  be  distributed  for  their  BouU 

by  the  advice  of  the  ordinary,  and  of  course  (by  the 

subsequent  amendments  of  the  lams  of  administrations) 

shall  Doir  go  to  their  executars  or  administrators. 

On  the  first  attack  of  lunacy,  or  other  occasional 
insanity,  when  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  speedy  restitution 
of  reason,  it  is  usual  to  confine  the  unhappy  objects  in 
private  custody  tinder  the  direction  of  their  nearest 
friends  and  relations  ;  and  the  legislature,  to  prevent  all 
abuses  incident  to  such  private  custody,  bath  thought 
proper  to  interpose  its  authority,  by  14  Gco>  III.  c. 
40.  for  regulating  private  mad-houses.  But  irhen  the 
disorder  is  grown  penniuicnt,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  party  will  bear  such  additional  expence,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  royal  authority  to  1*arrabt  » 
lasting  con&aemeDt. 

ne  method  of'pronDg  a  person  aoa  compoi  is  very 
similar  to  that  of '  provmg  bint  an  idiot.  The  lord 
chancellor,  to  whom,  by  special  authority  from  the 
king,  the  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  is  intmsted, 
upon  petition  or  ihtbrmation,  grants  a  commission  in 
nature  of  the  writ  de  idiola  iiujuirrndo,  to  inquire  into 
'  the  party's  state  of  mind  }  and  if  he  be  found  non  com- 
pos, he  usually  commits  Uie  care  of  his  person,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  his  maintenance,  to  some  friend, 
who  is  then  called'  his  committee.  However,  to  pre- 
vent sinister  practices,  the  next  heir  Is  seldom  permitted 
to  he  of  this  committee  of  the  person ;  because  it  is  his 
interest  that  the  party  should  die.  But  it  hath  been 
■aid  there  lies  not  the  same  objeAion  againnt  bis  next 
of  kin,  provided  he  be  not  bis  beir;  for  it  is  bis  interest 
to  preserve  the  lunatic^s  life,  in  order  to  increase  the 
personal  estate  by  savings,  which  he  or  bis  family  may 
hereafter  he  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  heir  is  generally 
made  the  manager  or  committee  of  the  estate.  It  being 
clearly  his  Interetit  by  good  management  to  keep  it  in 
condition :  accountable,  however,  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  to  the  non  compos  himself,  if  be  recovers  ;  or 
otherwise,  to  bis  administrators.     See  Idiocy. 

LUNATION,  the  period  or  space  ol  time  bettveen 
one  new  moon  and  another;  also  called  syaodicat  montAi 
See  Ctcle  and  £rACT. 

LUNDEN,or  Lund,  a  considerable  town  of  Sweden, 
in  Gothland  ;  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  Scbonen, 
with  an  arcliblshop's  see  and  an  university  It  was 
ceded  to  the  Swedes  by  the  Danes  in  1658.  £,  Long. 
13.  2!.  N.  Lat.  55.  40. 
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their  season  of  breeding.  No  venomous  creature  ttiti 
live  in  this  island.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  one 
William  Morisco,  who  bad  conspired  to  murder  him  at  ^ 
Woodstock,  fled  to  this  island,  which  he  forliGed,  tnm-^ 
ed  pirate,  and  did  much  damage  tn  this  coast ;  but  was 
taken  by  surprise  at  length,  with  16  of  bb  accomplices, 
and  put  to'death. 

LUNE,  Lunula,  in  Geometry,  a  plane  in  form  of  a 
crescent  or  half-moon,  terminated  by  the  circumference 
of  two  circles,  that  intcraect  each  ether  within. 

LUNENBURG,  or  Lunenbuiic  Zell,  a  principa- 
lity of  Germany,  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver, bounded  to  the  sonth  by  that  of  Caknberg,  tbe  dio- 
cese of  Hildesheim,  and  the  ducliy  of  Brunswic;  to  the 
north,  by  the  ducby  of  Lanenborg  and  the  Elbe,  by  the 
last  of  which  it  is  separated  from  the  territory  ot  tbe 
imperial  city  of  Hamhnrgb  ;  to  the  east,  by  the  dnchy 
of  Brunswic,  the  Alte  Mark,  and  the  duchy  of  Meek- 
lenbnrg  ;  and  to  the  west,  by  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  the  county  of  Hoya,  and  tbe  ■principality 
of  Cslenberg.  Tbe  soil,  except  along  the  Elbe,  Aller, 
and  Jetz,  Is  either  sand,  heath,  or  moor.  In  the  more 
iruitful  parts  of  it  are  produced  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
pease,  buck-wheat,  fiax,  hemp,  hops,  pulse,  oak,  bMcb,< 
firs,  pines,  birch,  and  alder,  together  with  black  calllc 
and  boraea.  Tbe  heaths  abound  with  bees  and  honey,, 
and  a  small  kind  of  sheep  whou  wool  is  longsnd  coarse. 
Lunenhnrg  is  well  furnished  with  salt  springs  and  lime- 
stone, and  the  forest  of  Gorde  with  venison.  The  rivers 
Elbe,  Ilnwneau  and  Aller,  are  navigable ;  and  conse- 
quently very  advantageous  to  the  country,  independent 
of  the'  fish  which  they  yield,  llie  general  diets  of  this 
principality  are  convened  by  the  sovereign  twice  a-year, 
and  held  at  Zell.  Hicy  consist  of  tbe  deputies  of  tho 
nobility  and  the  towns  of  Luitenburg,  Uelzen,  and  Zell, 
who  have  tbe  nomination  of  the  members  of  tbe  high 
r«lleges,  and  other  officers,  jointly  with  the  sovereign. 
Tliere  are  near  200  Lutheran  churches  in  the  country, 
under  two  general  and  15  subordinate  superintendants, 
several  grammar-sclioolt,  two  Calvlnist  churches  at  Zell, 
and  an  academy  of  exercises  at  Lunenburg.  Tbe  manu- 
Inctures  are  chiefly  linen  cloth,  cottons,  ribbons,  stock- 
ings,  hats,  starch,  bleached  wax,  refined  sugar,  gold  and 
silver  wires,  all  kinds  of  wooden  wares,  bvges,  boats, 
and  ships.  Tbe  exports  of  these  to  Harobnrgb,  Lubec, 
and  Altona,  btb  considerable.  The  neigh boorbood  of 
these  cities,  with  the  facility  of  conveying  goods  and 
merchandise  to  them  and  other  places,  cither  by  land 
or  ivater,  is  very  advantageous  to  this  country,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  its  au^istence.  On  accouot  of 
this  principality,  tbe  king  of  Great  Britain  has  a  scat 

d  voice  both  in  the  college  of  the  princes  of  the  e 


,-  jj.  -,-.  pire  and  of  tbe  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.     Its  quota  In 

LUNDY  ISLAND,  situated  jO  miles  in  the  sea,  off     the  matricula  Is  20  horse  and  t20  foot,  or  720  florins 

tbe  north-west  coast  of  Devonshire,  is  five  miles  long     •■■■■■'  ■"  '  ■■        

and  two  broad,  hut  so  encompassed  with  Inacceuible 
rocks,  that  It  has  but  one  entrance  to  it,  so  narrow  that 
two  men  can  scarcely  go  abreast.  It  is  reckoned  in  the 
hundred  of  Brandon.  It  had  once  both  a  fort  and  a 
chapel.  The  south  part  of  it  is  indifferent  good  soil, 
but  the  north  pan  of  it  is  barren,  and  has  a  high  pyra- 
midal rock  called  tbe  Conttahle,  Here  are  horses,  kine, 
hogs,  and  goats,  with  great  store  of  sheep  and  rabbits ; 
but  the  chief  commodity  Is  fowl,  with  which  it  abounds 
LiBuch,  their  eggs  being  very  thick  on  the  ground  at 
3 


lieu  of  them.  The  revenues  of  the  principality  arise 
chiefly  from  the' demesnes,  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  contribu- 
tions, duties  on  cattle,  beer,  vine,  brandy,  and  other 
commodities,  which  altogether  must  be  very  consider- 
able, some  baiiiwics  alone  yielding  upwards  of  30,000 
ris-dollars. 

Lunenburg,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  principality  of  the 
samt)  name,  is  a  pretty  large  town  of  Germany,  on  the 
river  Elmen,  or  the  Ilmenau,  which  is  navigable  from 
the  townto  the  Elbe,  at  the  distance  of  13  nules.  It 
is  17  miles  firom  Hambutgb,  43  from  Zell,  65  from 
Bmnswif. 
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lAnenbms,  Bhuniric,  76  rrom   Brenwn,  6 
Lancnie    Btaods  ia  E.  Long.   10.  40.  N.  Lat.  53.  aS.     Ita  m- 

J^™^  habitants  mre  reckoiKil  at  between  8000  and   9002. 
'  FonneriT  this  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  an  im- 

perial city.  Some  derive  its  name  from  Lina,  ibe 
ancient  Dame  of  the  Ilmenau  ;  otbere  from  Luna,  the 
moon,  an  image  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped hy  the  inhabitants  in  the  times  of  Paganiimi, 
,  Here  were  anciently  several  convents,  viz.  one  of  Mi- 
nims, another  of  Premonstratenai&ns,  another  of  Be- 
Bedictines,  and  a  fourth  of  Minorites.  .  Out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  fienedictine  monastery  was  founded  an 
academy  for  the  martial  exercises,  where  young  gentle- 
men of  the  principality  of  Lunenbui^  are  maintained 
gratis,  and  taught  French,  fencing,  riding,  and  dan- 
oing  -f  but  forrignera  are  educated  at  a  certain  Gxed 
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from  Hanover;  and  other  of  the  nbite  marbles.  It  has  always  been  found  i.aneBM 
in  great  quantities  in  Italy,  and  is  so  to  this  day.  See  Mirmor 
Luna.  II 

LUNETTE,  in  Fortification,  an  enveloped  cannier- ■/•°^?-  , 

fuard,  or  elevation  of  earth,  nMile  beyond  the  second 
itch,  opposite  to  the  places  of  arms  ;  differing  from 
the  ravelins  only  in  their  situation.  Lunette*  are  usually 
made  in  ditches  full  of  vater,  and  serve  to  the  same 
purpose  as  faussehrayes,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 

ditch.      See  FoRTlFKATIOS. 

Lunette,  in  the  manege,  is  a  half  hone-shoe,  ot 
such  a  shoe  as  wants  the  sponge,  i.  e.  tbat  part  of  th« 
branch  which  runs  towards  the  quarters  of  the  foot. 

Lunette  is  also  the  name  of  two  small  pieces  ot 
felt,  made  round  and  bollow,  to  clap  upon  the  eyes 
of  a  vicious  horse  that  is  apt  to  bite,  and  strike  with 


price.     A  Latin  scbool  was  also  founded,  consisting  of     bis  fore  feet,  or  that  will  not  suffer  his  rider  to  mount 


four  classes,  and  well  endowed  out  of  these  revenues. 
The  superintendency  and  management  of  these,  and  the 
estates  appropriated'  to  their  maintenance,  belongs  to 
the  landschaft  director,  and  th«  ausieiter,  who  are  both 
ohosen  from  amonrthe  Lunenburg  nobility.  The  first 
'n  place  of  the  Popish  abbot,  and  as  such  is  head 


LUNGSf  in  Aaatomyf  a  part  of  the  human  body, 
serving  for  respiration.     See  Amatohy,  N°  117. 

In  th»  Journal  de  Mfdicine  for  June  1789,  is  a  de- 
seriptioit  of  an* 

Instrument  for  Inftatiiig  the  Lusas,  invented  by  M. 


of  the   states   of  the  principality,  and  president  of  the  Gorcy, physician  to  the  military  hospitalatNeafbrisack, 

provincial  college.     He  has  the  title  of  ejrcel/eiicy ,-  and  which  appears  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  pniv 

Tn  public  instruments  styles  himself,  hy  the  grace  of  God  poM,  whilst  it  may  lie  used  with  the -greatest  caae  and 

landichafi  director  and  lord  of  the  mansion  of  St  Miehaei  facility. 

in  Lunenburg.    The  chief  public  edifices  are  three  p»-  Thb  instmmentj  which  the  inventor  -stjleB  apodojiic, 

tisb-churches,  the  ducal  jMlace,  three   hospitals,   the  ihiit  is,  "  r#tarer  of  respiration,"  consists  of  a  douUe 


n-house,  the  salt-magaxine,  the  anatomical  theatre, 
the  academv  \  tlie  conventual  chureh  of  St  Michael,  ii 
which  lie  interred  the  ancient  dukes,  and  in  which  v 
the  bmons  table  eight  feet  long,  and  foyr  wide,  plated 
over  with  chased  gold,  with  a  rim  embcllisbed  with 
precious  stones,  of  an  immense  value,  which  was  takca 
from  the  Saracens  hv  the  emperor  Othb,  and  presented 
to  this  church  :  but  in  1 696,  a  -gang  of  thieves  stripped 
it  of  aoo  mhies  and  emeralds,  together  with  a  large 
diamond,  and  most  of  the  gold,  so  that  at  present  but  a 


pair  of  bellows,  BCLM,  fig.  I.  the  two  different  paiJsCCSCVia.i 
of  which  have  Do  communication  with  each  other.     In     ^"  '■ 
the  lower  side  BM^is  aD  aperture  A  for  a  valve  con- 
structed on  tbe  principles  or  those  of  Mr  Naime's  air* 
pump>     It  consists  of  a  rimof  copper,  closed  at  one 
?nd  by  a  plate  of  the  same  metal,  in  which  plate  are 
MveDBmall  holesplaced  at  equal  distances    This  plate  is 
[^vered  with  pieces  of  silk  coated  with  elastic  gum,  in 
which  are  six  transverse  incisions  of  two  or  three  lines  in 
length.     Each  incision  is  so  made  as  to  be  situated  he- 
ll part  of  it  remains.     Herearc  some  very  rich  salt     tween  two  of  the  holes,  and  at  an  eqoi^  distance  from 
springs.     Formerly^  when  there  was  a  great  demand     each:  lee  D,'fig.  x.     The  «tlk  must  be  made  very  se-I^.  i. 
for  the  salt,  upwards  of  iao,oao  tons  have  been  an*     cure  by  a  thread  passing  several  times  roand  the  rimi 
Dually  bcnled  here,  and-soM  off;  but  since  the  com-     It  is  obvious,  that  a  stream  of  air  applied -to  that  side  of 
menpemcnt  of  the  present  century,  the  salt  trade  hath     the  plate  which  is  opposite  tlie  silk,  will  pas*  through 
declined  greatly.    A  fifth  of  the  salt  made  here  belongs     the  holes,  and  lifiiug  up  the  silk,  escape  ttvQUgh  the 
,  ta  the  king,  but  is  farmed  out.     It  is  said  to  excel  all     incisions.     On  the  contrary,  a  stream  of  air  applied  to 
the  other  salt  made  in  Germany.     His  town  is  well     the  other  side  will  press  the  silk  upon  the  plate,  and  ihna 
fortified )  and  has  a  gamsui,  which  is  lodged  in  bar<      dose   the  holes,  so  that  it  will   be  impossible  for  it  lO' 
racks.      In  the  neigh bouriiood   is   a  good   limt-stone     pass  through  tbemi     This  valve  opens  internally,  so  ao^ 
quarry;  and-along  the  Ilmenau  are   warehouses,  in     to  admit  the  air  from  withoot.    At  Bis  another  valve,  00 
which  are  lodged  goods  brought  from  all  parts  of  Ger-     the  same  construction)  but  -opening  in  a  contrary  direc- 
many,  to  be  forwarded  by-the  Ilmenau  to  Hambu^,     tion,  thus  permitti^  the  air  to  escape  out  of  the  lower 
or  by  the  Ascbe  to  Lul>tc,  from  whence  other  goods     part  into  the  tube  EF,  but  preventing  its  entrance.   At 
are  Iffougfat  back  the  aame  way.    The  town  itself  carries     C  is  another  valve,  opening  internally  to  admit  the  ait 
on  a  considerable  traffic  in  was,  boaey,  wool,  Sax,  lineuf     from  the  tube  EF ;  and  at  D  there  is  a  fbarth,  opem'ng  . 
salt,  lime,  and  IteeK  externally  to  discharge  the  air  frmn  the  upper  part. ' 

LUNENSE  MARHOK,  in  the  natnr«t  history  of  the         The^  flexible  tube  EF,  screwed  on  at  the  end  Cfi,^ 
'  ■'  -    .    .  ...  . .       ijjing  introduced  into  one  of  the  nostrils,  whilst  the- 

tnoutji  and  the  other  nostriV  are  chsed  b^  an  assistant, 
!  separate  the  two  handles  LM,  whiah  were  close- 
together  at  the  introduetioB  of  the4ube,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  air  in  the  limgs  will  rush  iato  the  upper  part' 


KDoients,  the  name  of  that  species  of  white  marble 
now  known  among  ps  by  the  name  of  the  Carrara 
marble,  and  distingiiislwd  from  the  statuary  Jund.  by  il 
greater  hardness  and  lesss[dendoor.  It  was-ever  great- 
ly esteetned  in  building  «nd  ornamental  works,  and  i 


M  Still.  It  is  of  a  very  rlose  and  fine  texture,  of  a  very    through  the  valve  C,  whilst  the  external  air  will  fill 
pore  white,  and  much  moK    tran^areot   than  any-    the  lower  part through^the  Talve  A:  the  two  handles. 

being. 
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being  agiiiii  bronglit  into  coiitMct,  tl.c  atmosjilii 
nil]  Lie  tbrced  intu  tlic  lungs  throngli  llic  valve  B,  and 
at  tlie  Gsnictimt  tlie  air  in  the  tipper  part  ^vill  be  dia- 
cliargedat  (he  valve  D.  'thus  by  iho  atlcrnalc  play  of 
the  Joiibto  bellows,  the  lungs  vrill  b«  altemntety  filk-il 
nnd  emptied  as  in  cespiration.  In  iiaiiig llic instrument 
cure  should  be  taken  not  to  be  too  violent ;  as  tlie  more 
jtcrfectly  the  natural  motion  of  respiration  is  imitated, 
tlie  better. 

To  prevent  any  substances  from  without  injuring  ttif 
valves  Al),  fig.  I .  tlic  rim  is  made  with  a  scren,  13,  fig. 
3.  in  ordci'  to  rrcciva  a  cap  AA,  fig.  3.  full  of  small 
holes.  This  screw  has  nlso  anotfier  use.  If  air  or  oxy- 
gen ga.i  be  prtfcrreit,  a  bladder  filled  ititli  it,  fig.  4. 
may,  by  meani  of  the  screw  A,  be  fastened  to  ibe  valve 
A,  fig.  I  ;  an<f,  fo  prevent  waste,  as  this  air  may  serve 
sevei-al  times,  a  fli'.vihle  tube  may  be  serewcd  on  the 
valve  D,  fig.  I.  eomniunicaling  with  the  bladder  by 
tneana  ofthc  opening  if,  fig.  4  :  thus  it  may  ho  employ- 
ed asoften  as  the  opna  lor  think)*  proper. 

Tlierc  is  a  handle  K  to  the  partition  in  the  middle, 
in  order  that,  if  it  be  at  any  time  necessary  to  use  either 
of  the  divisions  alone,  llie  other  may  be  confined  from 
acting,  e,  fi,  fig.  ;.  represent  the  trro  valves  to  be  ap- 
plied at  tlic  end  of  the  inStruroeut  C,  B,  fig.  I. )  and 
fig.  6.  is  a  scelinii  of  the  cod  CB,  showing  the  valves 
in  their  proper  places. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  (hat  the  capacity  of  the  instru- 
ment should  be  proportioned  to  llie  quant'«y  of  air  re* 
eeived  into  the  lungs  in  inspirvtion,  which  Dr  Goodwya 
has  ascertained  to  be  twelve  cubical  inches  OTBomewhat 
more.  Each  division  of  the  instrument,  therefore, 
should  be  oipable  of  containing  that  quantity. 

Luyn-If'ort.     See  PulmoHaria,  BotaNT  Indix. 

LUNI90LAR  ykar,  in  Chronology,  the  space  of 
132  common  years  ■,  fonnd  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of 
the  sun  by  that  of  the  moon.' 

LUNULA.     SceLuNK. 

LUPEIICAI.IA,  feasts  instituted  in  ancient  Rome, 
in  honour  of  the  god  Pan.  The  word  comes  from  I.u- 
percai,  tlii,  name  of  a  place  under  the  Palatine  moun- 
taia,  where  tlie  sacriiiees  were  perfoTmed. 

The  Liipcrculi^  were  celebrated  on  the  1  jth  of  the 
kalends  of  March,  that  is,  on  the  1 5tli  of  February,  or, 
as  Ovid  observM,  on  the  3d  day  after  the  ides.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  Evander. 

On  the  morning  of  this  feiist,  the  Liiperci,  or  priests 
ofPan,  ran  nniced  through  the  street*  of  Rome,  strik- 
iog  the  married  women  they  met  on  the  hands  and 
belly  with  a  thong  or  strap  ot  goats  leather,  whitJi  was 
held  an  omen  promising  them  fecundity  and  hnppy  de- 
liveries.    Sec  liUPEIlCT. 

This  feast  mas  abolished  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ; 
bnt  atteivratds  restored,  nnd  continued  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  AnastosiOa.'— BnTmiius  says  it  was  abolish- 
ed by  the  jMpe  in  496. 
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eric  air      inc  under  the  3jd  otder,  i'flpi/jbnflwn'.     Sec  Botaxv  lupint 
Index.  ,    tl  . 

LUPULUS.tlic  Hop  pl^nt.    See  Homulus,  Bo- »i;;i|;;i; 
TANY  Index. 

LUPUS,   die  Wolf.     Sec   Canis,  Ma-mmalia 

LvfVi  Marinvf,  the  Sea-woff,  a  fish.  See  AxAR- 
'RHICAS,  Ichthyology  Ind:*. 

LtiPL's,  in  Aitronomy.     Sec  AsTROKOMT  Jndcr. 

LUHCHEB,  a  kind  of  hunting-dog,  much  like  n 
mongrel  grcyl'.ound,  with  pricked  ears,  a  shagged  coat, 
and  generally  of  a  yelloniiih  white  colour  :  they  are 
very  swift  runners,  so  thut  if  they  get  between  the 
buiTons  and  the  conies  they  seldum  miss  ;  and  this 
is  their  common  pracliec  in  hi;nting ;  yet  tliey  use 
Other  lubtiltits,  as  the  tumliler  does,  sonic  of  them 
bringing  in  their  game,  and  lliose  arc  the  best.  It  ii 
also  observabli',  f  li-.it  a  lurcher  ^vill  run  down  a  hare  at 
strrlch. 

LUAE,  in  falconry,  a  device  of  leather,  in  the  shape 
of  two  wings,  «tuck  witli  feathers,  and  baited  with  a 
piece  of  flesh,  to  call  back  a  bawk  when  at  considerable 
distance. 

LURGAN',  a  town  in  ttie  county  of  Armagh  and 

trovinccof  Ulster  in  Ireland,  66  miles  from  Dublin. 
t  is  a  flourishing  town,  agreeably  situated  in  the  midtt 
ofa  much  improved  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.  It  stands 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  about  two  miles  from  Lough- 
Neagfa,  of  which  it  commands  a  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive prospect.     N.  Lat.  54.  ^5.  W.  Long.  6.  3J. 

IjOR  CAN -CREEK,  a  toivn  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Louth  and  provjnec.of  Leinstcr,  37  miles  from  Dub- 
lin i  a  mile  beyond  which  is  a  handsome  scat  of  the 
earl  of  Charlemont. 

lAJRlDJE,  the  name  of  the  aSth  oHer  in  Lin- 
naus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method.  See  BoTakT, 
Natural  Orders. 

LUSATI.\,  a  manjuisate  of  Germany,  inUppn-Sax- 
ony,  subject  to  Prossiaj  bounded  to  the  cast  by  Silesia,  to  - 
the  west  by  Misnia,  to  the  south  by  Bohemia,  and  to  the 
north  by  the  marqiiisalc  of  Brandenburgh,  Till  towards 
tile  middle  of  tlie  i  jlh  century,  the  Upper  Lusatia  wa» 
called  the  Mark,  i.  e.  t/ie  marrpiisatc  or  the  land  of  Bu- 
dit^fn  and  Gor/ila  1  nnd  the  Lower  only  Lutalia,  which 
it  is  said,  in  the  Sclavonic,  signifies  "  a  woody  or 
marshy  country.*'  The  air  of  the  Upper  Luutiii, 
ivhich  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Is  better  than  that  of 
the  loner,  a  great  part  of  which  is  moorish  and  bog- 
gy. Both  abound  in  wood,  especially  the  IiOwct,  and 
turf  for  fuel.  The  heathy  and  mouniainous  tracts  are 
genemlly  barreu  ;  hut  the  lower  champaign  and  marsh 
lands  are  tolerably  fertile,  producing  pasture,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  pease,  lentils,  beans, 
and  millet ;  together  with  flax,  bops,  tobacco,  somo 
white  and  red  wine,  and  what  is  called  numtic.     Of 


LUPEKCI,  ft  name  given  to  the  priests  of  the  god      several  of  these  articles,  however,  cousiderable  quan- 


Fan.     See  Lupekcalia, 

The  hiperci  vere  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests  in 
Bome  ;  tbey  were  divided  into  two  colleges  or  compa- 
nies, the  one  called  itiiiVand  the  other  Qm'iililii.  To 
these  Csc^ar  added  a  third,  which  he  called  JuUi. 

LUPINtIS,  LuPiKE  i  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  diadclphia  class  j  and  in  tho  natural  method  rank- 


titics  are  imported.  In  this  country  are  found  also 
quarries  of  stone,  medicinal  springs,  bastard  diamonds, 
agates,  and  jaspers,  earths  and  clays  for  tabacco* 
pipes  and  all  sorts  of  earthen  ware,  alum,  good  iron 
stone,  vitriolic  and  copper  water ;  nor  is  it  destitute 
of  cattle,  fish,  and  venison.  The. rivers  Spree,  the 
Schwarzc  or  Black  Elstcr,  and  the  Fulzuitz,  have 
4  their 
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n  the  Lasatiks,  wfcicli  are  also  watered 
<*  by  the  Ndue  and  Qncis.  The  ancient  inbabttants  of 
this  country  were  tlie  Bazons,  1^0  were  succeeded  by 
the  Vandals,  and  these  by  the  Sober-'Wendi,  a  Scla- 
Toniaa  people.  The  present  inhabitanta,  the  descen- 
dant! of  the  Wends,  have- an  odd  dress  ;  and  the  lan- 
guage ts  to  inarticniate  and  ^tturnl,  that  it  hath  been 
said,  it  might  be  pronounced  without  lips,  teeth,  or 
tongue ;  but  the  towns  are  almost  wholly  peopled  by 
Germans. 

In  the  Upper  LutatJa  are  six  towns  which  appear 
at  the  land'diAs,  16  smaller  country  towns,  and  four 
market  towns.  In  the  Lower  are  four  diet  towns,  15 
coontiy  towns,  and  two  market  ones.  Both  marqui- 
sates  were  formerly  subject  either  to  the  king*  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  archdukes  of  Austria,  or  electors  of  Bran- 
deuburgh-,  but,  in  TIS36,  both  were  abaolotely  ceded 
to  tile  electer  of  Saxony,  in  lieu  of  the  72  tons  of  gold 
which  he  expended  in  assisting  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  against  the  Bohemians. 

Christianity  was  first  planted  to -LusaUa  in  the  se- 
vendi  century  ;  but  it  was  several  centuries  afler  that 
hefisre  Popery  was  fully  established.  In  the  nth  cen- 
tury many  cloisters  were  erected  in  the  conntry  }  but 
at  the  Reformation  such  numbers  embraced  Lutheran- 
ism,  diat  it  became  the  predominant  religion,  and  still 
continues,  though  there  are  still  several  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fonndatiens,  churcbes,  market-towns,  and  vil- 
lages. Ilie  enthusiastic  sect  of  Hernhuters  possesses 
a  great  inBoence  and  esteem  here.  There  are  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stnfis  in 
the  Losatiaa,  especially  the  Upper.  At  Budissen,  and 
in  the  adjacent  coontry,  pradigtous  quantities  of  stock- 
ings, spatterdashes,  caps,  and  gloves  are  made.  The 
linen  manufactures  also  flourisli  here,  chtefiy  in  the  Up- 
per Lusatia,  where  all  sorts  of  linen  are  made,  printed, 
and  dyed.  Exclusive  of  these,  there  are  considerable 
manufactures  of  hats,  leather,  paper,  gunpowder,  iron, 
glass,  bleached  wax.  See.  Though  the  demand  and  ex- 
portation of  these  commodities,  particularly  linen  and 
iroollens,  is  not  so  great  as  formerly,  yet  it  is  still  con- 
siderable, and  more  than  overbalances  their  importa- 
tions in  wod,  yarn,  silk,  wines,  spices,  com,  fresh  and 
baked  fruits,  garden  stoff,  and  h(^«.  Disputes  of  many 
yvars  standing  have  subsisted  between  the  conntry  ar- 
tificers and  linen  manufacturers  on  the  one  side,  and 
die  diet-towns  on  the  other }  the  latter  unjustly  seek- 
ing to  exclude  the  fnmer  hma  any  share  in  the  linen 
trade>  The  natives  of  this  coontry  are  said  to  hare 
quick  natural  parts,  but  to  be  sordidly  penurioua.  We 
are  told  they  observe  the  Saaon  laws  mnch  better  than 
they  did  the  Bohemian.  Learning  hath  been  mnch 
esteemed  and  encouraged  in  both  matquisates  since  the 
Reformation.  The  schools  in  the  six  diet  towns  of 
Upper  Lusatia,  particularly  at  Gorlitz,  Bodissen,  and 
Zittan,  greatly  distinguish  themselves,  having  hand- 
some stipends.  In  Lower  Lnsalia  also  are  some  good 
schools,  with  stipends  for  the  maintenance  uf  stodeots. 
IVinting  is  said  to  be  much  followed,  and  brought  to 
great  perfectimi  in  this  country. 

In  Upper  LuMtia,  the  states  consist,  isl,  of  tboM 
called  tiate-tords;  sdly,  of  the  prelates  ;  5dly,  of  the 
geotry  and  commonalty,  under  which  are  comprehend- 
ed the  counts,  barons,  nobles,  and  burgcase*,  posses- 
sors of  ft:es  and  fief-estates  i  and,  4thly,  of  the  lepn- 
Vol.  XU.  Part  I.  + 
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•eotatives  of  the  six  principal  totras.     l^tbout  the  XoutU 
consent  of  these  states  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  nor        II 
any  tbintFof  importance,  that  regards  the  public,  trans- ,  Ln*'^''- 
acted.     The  diets  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary.    The        ' 
ordinary  meet  once  in  three  years,  and  the  cxtraordi- 
naiy  when  summoned  by  the  sovereign  upon  particular 
emergencies.     As  to  ecclesiulical  matters,  the  dean  of 
Bodissen  and  his  consistory  exercise  all  manner  of  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  >   and  among  the  Protestants,   the 
jarisdiction  belongs  either  to  the  superior,  the  upper- 
office,  or  the  patrons.     The  revenues  arising  to  the 
superior  or  sovereign,  from  Upper  Lusatia,    consist 
partly  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  states,  among 
which,  at  present,  are  reckmed  capitation  and  estate- 
money  }  ud  partly  of  the  beer-tax,  excise,  lolls,  &c. 
>  — U^ter  Lusatia  is  divided  into  two  great  circles,  viz> 
those  of  Budisaen  and  Goriits,  which  are  again  divided 
into  lesser  circles. 

The  land  states  of  Lower  Lusatia  consiiit,  like  those 
of  the  Upper,  of  prelates,  lords,  and  knights,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  state  towns,  which  are  Luc- 
kau,  Gnbben-Lubben,  and  Kalau.  Two  land  dieta 
are  yearly  held  at  Lnbben,  called  voJuntary-dieti  i  but 
when  the  auperior  causes  the  states  to  be  summoned 
together  at  his  diacreti<ro,  and  propositions  to  be  laid 
Untnv  them,  by  commissaries  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose, such  convention  is  called  a  great  land  dul.  The 
marquiaate  is  divided  into  five  aretes,  each  of  which 
holds  a  circle  assembled  in  its  circle  town.  The  chief 
oificrrs  appointed  either  by  the  anperior  or  the  states 
are,  the  president  of  the  upper  office,  the  land  captain, 
and  the  land  judge.  Tlie  principal  tribnnals  are,  the 
land  court,  and  the  upper  office,  to  which  lie  appeals 
from  the  iuferlur  judicatories.  There  are  also  o&cers 
for  the  several  circles.  Spiritual  matters  belong  here 
to  a  consistory,  erected  in  1668.  The  ordinary  taxes 
are  paid  into  the  chest  of  the  circle ;  and  from  thence 
consigned  to  the  general  chest,  of  which  the  upper  tax- 
receiver  is  superintendaot.  By  him  an  annual  acconnt 
of  the  receipts  ti  made  out,  which  is  examined  and 
passed  by  the  depoties  of  the  states. 

LUSITANIA,  in  Ancient  Geogn^y,  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Spain,  extending  to  the  north  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  quite  to  the  sea  of  Cantabria,  at  least  to  the  Pro- 
montorium  Celticnm.  But  Augustus,  by  a  new  regu- 
lation, made  the  Anas  its  boundary  to  the  south,  the 
DuriuB  to  the  north  ;  and  thus  constituting  only  a  part 
of  the  modem  PortogaL  Lutitani  the  people,  (Diodo- 
ms,  Stepbaans.) 

IiUSTBAL,  an  epsthet  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
water  used  in  their  cerenMoies  to  sprbklc  and  purify 
the  people.  From  tbem  the  Romanists  have  borrowed 
the  holy  water  used  in  their  churcbea. 

LvariML  Dm/  {Diet  Lwtrieui),  that  wbereon  the 
lustrations  were  performed  for  a  child,  and  its  name 
given ;  which  was  nsually  the  ninth  day  from  the  birth 
of  a  boy,  and  the  eighth  from  that  of  a  girl.  Though 
othen  perforoKd  the  ceremony  on  the  last  day  of  that 
week  wherein  the  child  was  bom,  and  others  on  the 
fifth  day  from  its  birth. 

Over  this  feast-day  the  goddess  Nuodina  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  ;  the  midwives,  nurses,  and  domestics 
handed  the  child  backwards  and  forwards,  around  a 
fire  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  gods^  a^er  which  diey 
sprinkled  it  with  wstar ;  hence  tSis  feast  had  (be  junw 
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Lminl,  ofmmpfudromia.  The  old  wameu  mixed  saliva  knd  diut 
LiutntioB.  witb  the  ivKtsr.  Tbe  wbole  ended  with  a  luinptuoas 
'"'  T  '  entertainmeiit.  The  puents  received  giAs  fram  their 
frienda  on  this  Mieasiaa.  If  the  child  wai  a  lualc,  their 
door  WIS  decked  with  aa  olive  garland ;  if  a  femalr, 
with  wool,  denoting  the  work  ahout  which  wonen  wcra 
to  be  emjflojed. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity,  sacrifice!  or  cere- 
inoniex  by  wbicb  the  ancients  purified  their  cities, 
fields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled  by  any  crime  or  im- 
purity. Some  of  these  lustrations  were  pablic,  olbers 
private.  There  were  three  species  or  maoDbrs  of  per- 
fonning  lustration,  viz.  by  iire  and  sulphur,  by  water, 
and  by  air ;  whiob  last  was  dene  by  tanniDg  and  agi- 
tating the  air  round  the  tbmg  to  be  purified.  Smne 
of  Ukbc  lustrations  were  neccaBory,  i.  e.  could  not  be 
dispensed  with ;  as  lustratloDH  of  honses  in  time  of  a 
pli^e,  or  upon  the  death  of  any  person :  others  again 
were  done  out  of  choice,  and  at  pleasure,  llie  public 
lustnitions  at  Home  weic  celebrated  every  fiflh  ycM- ; 
in  which  they  ted  a  victim  thrice  round  the  place  to 
be  purified,  and  in  the  mean  time  burnt  a  great  quan- 
tity of  perfumes.  Tbeir  country  lustratioas,  which 
they  called  ambarvalittf  were  celebrated  before  they 
began  to  reap  their  oom  :  in  those  of  the  armies,  wbtcb 
they  called  ofTiihutrta,  some  chosen  soldien,  erowaed 
with  laurel,  led  the  victims,  iriiioli  were  a  coiv,  a  sheep, 
and  a  bull,  thri<:e'  round  the  army  ranged  in  battle- 
array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  to  which  doily  the  victims 
were  afterwards  sacrificed,  after  pouring  out  many 
imprecations  upon  the  envies  of  tlie  Romans.  The 
lustrations  of  tbeir  flocks  were  performed  in  this  man- 
ner :  the  shepherd  sprinkled  them  with  pure  water, 
and  thrice  surrnunded  his  sheepfold  with  a  composition 
«r  savin,  laurel,  and  brimstone  set  on  fire ;  and  after- 
wards sacrificed  to  the  goddess  PsJes  an  oflering  of 
milk  boiled,  wine,  a  cake,  and  millet.  As  for  pnvate 
houses,  they  were  loatirated  with  water,  a  fumigation 
of  laurel,  juniper,  olive  tree,  savin,  and  such  like ;  and 
the  victim  commenly  was  a  pig.  Lustrations  made  for 
particular  persons  were  camnoaly  called  expiation*,  and 
the  victims  piaeuh.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  lustra- 
tion used  for  iofiints,  by  which  they  were  purified,  girls 
the  third,  and  boys  (ht  ninth,  day  after  their  birth; 
which  ccremouy  was  performed  with  pure  water  and 
spittle.  See  the  artiek  Ambarvalia. — In  their  lus- 
tiatory  sacrifices,  the  Athenians  eacrificed  two  men,  one 
for  the  men  of  tbeir  city,  and  the  otlier  for  the  women. 
Divers  of  these  expiations  were  austere :  MNnc  fasted  ; 
others  abstained  from  all  sensaal  pleasures }  and  some, 
■t  the  priests  of  Cybele,  castrated  themselves.  The 
postures  of  the  penitents  were  diflereat  according  to 
the  different  sacrifices.  The  priests  changed  their  h^ 
bits  according  to  the  ceremony  to  be  performed ;  white, 
pnrple,  and  black,  were  the  most  usual  odovrs.  They 
cast  into  the  river,  or  at  least  out  of  the  city,  *'- 
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For  tha  lustration,  or  r^her  expiation,  of  lUa  ancient  Z,iuuatii» 
Jews,  see  Expiatioh.  11 

LUSTRE,  the  gloss  or  brightaesa  Kj^earing  on  any .    ^"*''    , 
tiunc,  particularly  on  manubobuca  of  silk,  wooi,  or        ' 
stufT     It  is  likewise  usf  d  to  denote  (he  composition  or 
manner  of  giving  that  gloss. 

The  lustre  of  silks  is  given  them  by  washing  in  soap, 
then  clear  water,  and  dii^ing  them  in  alum  water  cold. 
To  givestufiii  a  beaDtiful  lustre:  Eor  every  eight  pound* 
of  stuff  allow  a  quarter  of  a  poond  of  linseed  j  boil  it 
bair  an  hour,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  tamed  almost  to  a  jelly  :  aftec. 
wards  pot  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gum  to  dissolve  34 
hours  i  then  mix  the  liquor,  and  put  the  doth  into 
this  mixture  ;  take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the  shade,  and  press 
it.  If  onoe  doin^  is  not  sufficieU,  repeat  the  npera* 
tioD.  Curricn  give  a  lustre  to  black  leather  .first  with 
juice  of  barberries,  then  with  gtun-arabic,  ale,  vinqgar, 
and  Flanders  glue,  boiled  t^tber.  For  coloured  lea- 
ther, they  use  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  in  wateiv 
Moroocoes  have  tbeir  lustre  from  juice  of  barb«rr»es, 
and  leraou  or  orange.  For  hats,  the  lustre  is  freqpent- 
ly  giv»  with  comneu  water :  sgmetiiBes  a  little  black 
dye  is  added:  the  same  luMre  servee  for  furs,  axoapl 
that  forvery  black  furs  they  sometimM  frepare  a  lvat>» 
of  gslis,  copperas,  fiomanalomiox'smarrowi,  and  other 
ionedieots. 

LusTR£,  an  appellatioD  given  to  ^  branched  candle- 
stick, when  made  of  glass.     See  Branch  not  Jess£. 

LUSTRLNpS.  A  company  was  incorporated  foe 
makii^,  dressing,  and  lostrating  alamodes  and  lostringa 
in  England,  who  were  to  have  the  sole  benefit  tbeiv^, 
by  Stat.  4  and  j  William  and  Mary.  And  jio  foreiga 
silks  known  by  tJic  name  of  luttrifgt  or  alanudes  are  to 
be  imperted  hut  at  the  port  of  Londog,  &o.  Stat.  9  ' 
and  10  William  IIL  c.  43.     See  Siut. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  aotiquily,  a  gcncrul.  miistex 
of  all  the  citii«ns  ana  their  goods,  which 


was  perforated  by  the  ccnsars  every  fifth  year,  whtr 
afterwards  made  a  sokmn  lustratioo.  See  the  ariielo 
Lustration. 

Thb  custom  was  first  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius, 
ftbeot  180  years  after  the  fbuadatiaa  of  Bome.  In 
c«urse  of  time  the  lustra  were  not  celebrated  so  often  -, 
for  we  find  the  fifth  hiatram  celebrated  at  Rone  eoly 
in  the  574tb  year  ef  that  city. 

LUTE,  or  LoTiNC,  among  oltemists,  a  mixed*  le-- 
nacieus,  ductile  substance,  which  grows  solid  by  drying, 
and,  being  applied  to  tbejonctnre  of  vessels,  steps  tbeoi- 
up  so  as  to  pKTcot  the  nir  from  getting  in  or  out. 

LtiTE  is  also  a  musical  instrument  with  string.— 
The  lute  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table,  the  body 
or  belly,  which  has  nine  or  t«ni  sides  :  the  neck,  whicis 
has  nine  or  ten  stops  or  divisions,  aiarked  with  strings : 
and  the  bead  or  cro«,  wheie  the  screws  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  string  to  a  propig-  pilch  of  tone  are  fixed. 


mals  or  other  things  that  had  served  for  a  lustration  or     In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is  a 


passage  tor 


ifice  of  atonement }  and  thought  dicniselves  threat-      the  sound ;   there  is  also  «  bridge  that  the  strings 
ened  with  some  great  misfortune  when  by  chance  they     fastened  to,  and  a  piece  of  ivojry  between  the  head  and 
trod  opon  them.     Part  of  these  ceremonies  were  abo-     the  neck  to  which  tbe  other  extn 
lished  by  tbe  emperor  Conttantine  and  his  succesaora  : 
the  rest  subsisted  tilt  the  Gothic  kings  were  masters  of 
'  Home  -y  under  whom  they  expired,  excepting  what  the 
p«[ies  thought  proper  to  adopt  and  bring  into  the 
cWcfa. 


extremities  af  tbe  strings 
are  fitted.  In  playing,  tbe  strings  arc  struck  with  the 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left  the  stops  arc  pa«ssed. 
The  Intes  of  Bologna  are  esteemed  the  best  on  aceonnt 
of  the  wood,  whidi  is  said  to  have  an  unco— «m  di^o- 
sition  fiur  producing  a  sweet  ■oniuL 
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Lutcik,  LUTETIA  f  ARisioHUM,  111  Ancient  Gfogn^hy,  * 
■Luthtr.  totra  of  the  Paruii,  in  Ga)lik  Celtics,  ntuated  in' Ui 
■  ialand  in  the  Sequana  or  Seine.  It  received  its  nmtne, 
a^  some  suppose,  from  the  quantity  of  cliy,  bttuHi,  which 
is  in  its  neigfaboarhood.  J.  CceMtr  fortified  and  embel- 
lished it,  from  which  circumstance  some  authon  call  it 
Julii  Civtiat,  Julian  the  apostate  resided  there  for  some 
time.  It  is  now  P^jt/s,  the  capital  of  France  t  Mcall- 
ed  from  its  name  Paryis  in  the  lower  age. 

LUTHER,  Martiit,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
RefatmatloD,  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  and 
born  ID  1483.  Thoagh  his  parents  were  pM't  he  ra> 
ceived  a  learned  education  ;  during  the  pttigrea  of 
irbich,  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigtinr 
and  acnteness  of  eenios.  As  his  mind  was  natnrallr 
susceptible  of  senons  impressions,  and  tinctured  wltii 
aomewbat  of  that  religions  melanchol*  which  delight* 
in  the  solitude  and  dcvatioo  of  a  monastic  life,  he  re* 
tired  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars ;  where  be 
acquired  great  repatation,  not  onit  fiir  piety,  but  for 
love  of  knowledge  and  unwearied  application  to  «tndy. 
Hie  cause  of  this  fetirement  is  said  t«  have  been,  that 
he  was  once  struck  hy  lightning,  and  his  conpanion 
kilted  by  hts  side  by  the  same  Hash.  He  had  been  tanght 
the  scholastic  pbi I osopby  which  wu  in  vogue  id  those 
dap,  and  made  cbnsiderahle  progress  in  it :  bM  hap- 
pening to  £ad  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  lay  neglected 
ID  the  library  of  bis  monastery,  be  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  it  with  such  eagerness  and  antiduity,  a* 
quite  astonistied  the  monks  ',  and  increased  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  so  much,  that  he  was  chosen  professor 
first  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  at  Wit- 
tcmberg  on  the  Elbe,  where  Frederic  elector  of  Sasony 
lod  founded  an  university. 

While  Luther  continued  to  enjor  the  highest  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  and  learning,  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
friar,  came  to  Witteniberg  :n  order  to  pablish  indal- 
geuccs.  Lnther  bebeld  nis  sncoess  With  great  Con- 
cern j  and  having  first  inveighed  aninat  indulgences 
fi-om  tlie  pulpit,  he  aflerwarda  published  9^  theses, 
containing  his  sentiments  on  that  suliject.  These  be 
pi'Oposed,  not  as  points  fullv  established,  but  as  sub- 
jecti  ofrnquiiT  and  dispulation.  He  appointed  a  day 
.  .  on  which  the  feivned  were  invited  to  impugn  them  ei- 
ther in  person  oi-  liy  writing;  and  to  the  whole  he 
subjoined  solemn  protestations  of  bis  high  respect  for 
the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit  submission  to  its 
iiirthority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  pre- 
fixed ;  the  tlicMis  spread  over  Germany  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  were  read  with  the  greatest  eager- 

Though  Lulbcr  met  with  no  opposition  for  some 
liltic  time  after  he  began  to  publish  his  new  doctrines, 
it  was  not  long  before  many  zealoa.i  champions  arose 
to  deftrnd  those  opiniona  with  which  the  wealth  and 
power  of  tbe  clergy  were  so  ttrictly  cennected.  Theii' 
(auw,  however,  was  by  00  means  promoted  by  these 
endeavours  ;  the  people  began  to  caH  in  question  even 
the  authority  of  the  c.inon  law  and  of  the  pope  him- 
self.— The  court  of  Rome  at  firat  despised  these  ncW 
doctrines  and  disputi:S>  but  at  last  the  attrntioB  of 
the  pope  being  raised  by  the  great  success  of  the  re- 
former, and  the  complaints  of  his  adversaries,  Lather 
was   summoned   in  the  month  of  July  1518,  to  ap- 
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pear  at  Rome,  witUn  60  it^f*t  before  tlie  auditor  of  I,Qtbcr. 
the  chamber.  One  of  LH^et's  adveraaries,  named '"  »  ' 
Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  was  appointed 
to  examine  hii  dectriaea,  and  t«  decide  concerning 
thero.  Hie  pope  wrote  at  the  aune  time  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  beseeehing  him  net  to  protect  a  man 
whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shocking  to 
pions  ears ;  and  enjoiDed  tbe  prorinoial  of  t^  An- 
gnsttnikna  to  check  by  his  antkonta  the  rashnees  of  an 
atn^ant  bdi^  wUcb  biwu^  diigiBce  190a  their 
«rder,  and  gave  odeooe  and  dHtBcbance  to  tbe  Whole 

From  then  letters,  and  tbe  appoiUrteat  of  hia  open 
tsiemy  Piieriai  to  be  bis  judge,  Lutber  easily  saw 
wfaat  Motenoe  be  might  eitpect  at  Rome ;  and  tbeM' 
fore  discovered  tbe  almost  solicitude  to  bave  bis  CaoM 
tried  ia  Germany,  and  before  a  lea*  anspectcd  tri- 
bunal. He  wnte  a  >Mbausive  letter  to  the  pope,  in 
which  be  promised  an  onroMrved  obedience  to  lis  will,- 
for  u  yet  be  entertuned  mi  donbt  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  tbe  pope's  antbority  -,  and  by  the  intercession 
of  tbe  other  prafessors,  Cajetan,  the  pope's  le^te  i 


Gennany  was  appointed  to  bear  and  detennfne  the 
cause.  Xuther  appeared  before  him  withoat  hesita- 
tion :  but  Cajetan  tboaght  it  below  bis  dignity  to 
dispute  the  point  with  a  penon  so  much  hil  iitferior  in 
rank }  and  therefore  required  him  by  virtue  of  the 
apostolic  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  to  retnct 
tbe  errore  which  he  had  ottered  with  regard  to  itiduU 
gences  and  tbe  nature  of  faith,  and  to  abstain  for  the 
future  from  the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous 
opinioni ;  and  at  the  last  forbade  him  to  appear  in  his 
presence,  unless  be  pn^oeed  to  comply  with  what  hAd 
been  required  of  him. 

This  haughty  and  violent  maniter  of  proceedings 
tegetber  with  some  other  circumstanees,  Bare  Luther's 
ftiends  such  streng  reason  to  snspect  tbat  even  the 
imperisi  safe-conduct  weald  dot  be  able  to  protect 
him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  thit 
they  prevailed  on  him  secretly  to  withdraw  fwmn 
Augsburg,  where  he  had  attended  dre  legate,  and  to 
return  to  his  own  countrr.  But  befera  bis  departore, 
according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been  sonn 
examples,  be  prepared  a  solemn  appeftl  ftom  the  pope, 
ill-informed  at  that  time  conoenring  fais  caasc,  to  tlie 
pope,  when  he  should  receive  more  full  intlmnlion 
With  respect  to  it.— Oajetan,  enraged  at  Lnlber's 
abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal, 
wrote  to  tbe  elector  of  Sazoiiy,  complaining  of  both ) 
and  reqmring  bim,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the 
ebnreh,  or  the  antbority  of  its  head,  either  to  send 
tbnt  seditious  monk  a  prisoaer  to  Home,  or  to  banish 
him  oDt  of  hi*  territorle*.  Frederick  had  hitherto,  from 
political  motives,  protected  Luther,  a*  thinking  he 
might  be  of  use  in  checking  the  enormous  power  of 
tbe  see  of  Rome,  and  thoagh  all  Gemiany  resoonded 
with  his  fcme  i  tbe  eleotor  bad  never  vet  admitted 
bim  Into  his  presence.  Bat  apoa  this  aemand  mada 
by  tbe  carditiat,  it  became  DecesttrT  to  threw  off 
Mne^U  of  bis  fonner  reMrve.  He  bad  been  at 
great  espence  *ai  bestowed  macb  altentioB  on  fisnnd- 
mg  a  new  university,  an  object  of  conaiderabie  import- 
ance to  every  Oemaa  prince}  aad  foreseeing  hoit 
EMal  It  blow  tbe  reiBoMl  «f  Ifflthsr  would  be  ta  it* 
hii 
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'.    rapuUtioo,  he  not  only  declined  cMnplying  with  either 
■^  of  the  pope's  nqnettBjlmt  opedj  discovcM  grekt  con* 
cen>  for  Luther's  safety. 

The  sitaation  of  our  nbrteei,  in  the  mem  time, 
came  daily  more  and  more  aUming.  He  koew 
very  well  what  were  the  motives  which  induced  the 
elector  to  afford  him  protection,  and  that  he  cculd  by 
no  means  depend  on  a  continuance  of  hia  friend«hip> 
If  he  sboold  be  obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no 
ether  asylam,  and  must  stand  exposed  to  trbatever 
punishment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could 
loffict;  and  so  ready  were  lis  advarsarlea  to  condemn 
him,  that  he  had  been  dedaicd  a  heretic  at  Rome 
before  the  expiration  of  the  60  days  allowed  him  in 
the  citation  for  making  hia  appearance.  Notwitb- 
Btaoding  all  this,  however,  he  discoTere4  no  symptoma 
of  timidity  or  lemieaneas}  but  continned  to  vindicate 
hia  rnvD  condnct  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against 
those  c^  his  adversaries  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever.  Being  convinced,  tberefere,  that  the  pope  would 
soMi  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures  agaimt  him, 
he  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  he  affirmed 
to  be  the  repreMnlative  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
■u^rioi  in  power  to  the  pope,  who  being  a  fallible  man, 
might  err,  as  St  Peter,  the  moat  perfect  of  his  prede- 
ceeiers,  had  done. 

The  court  of  Rome  were  equally  aasiduons  in  the 
mean  time  to  crush  the  author  of  these  new  doctrines 
which  nve  them  so  mucli  uneasiness.  A  bull  was 
issued  by  the  pope,  of  a  date  prior  to  Luther's  ap- 
peal, in  which  he  magnified  the  virtues  of  indulgences, 
and  subjected  to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures  all 
who  presumed  to  teach  a  contrary  doctrine.  Such  a 
clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  against  him 
might  have  been  very  fatal  to  Luther's  cause,  had  not 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  which  happened 
on  January  17.  rjip,  contributed  to  give  matters  a 
different  turn.  Both  the  principles  and  interest  of 
Maximilian  IM  prompted  him  to  support  the  aothori- 
ty  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
death,  the  vicariate  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is 
gDVcrsed  by  the  Saxon  laws  devolved  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  bis  friendly  ad- 
ministration, Luther  bimself  enjoyed  tranquillity ;  and 
his  opinions  took  such  root  in  diflerent  places,  that 
(hey  could  never  afterwards  be  eradicated.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point 
more  interesting  to  the  pope  (Leo  X,}  than  a  thetJo- 
gical  controverBy  iriiich  he  did  not  understand,  and  of 
which  he  conld  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he  was 
HO  extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such 
considerable  influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Fre- 
derick, that  be  discovered  a  great  unwillingness  to  ^o- 
noooce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Ln- 
ther,  which  his  adversaries  continually  demanded  with 
the  most  clamoroos  inqrartunity. 

From  the  reason  just  now  given,  and  Leo's  natn- 
ral  avenian  to  seve^  measores,  a  suspension  of  pro- 
ceediog  against  Luther  took  ^ace  for  18  months, 
though  perpetiHd  oegociations  were  cairied  on  duriiw 
'  this  interval  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  ami- 
oable  issue.  The  manner  in  which  tbMe  were  con- 
Aicled  having  given  our  refonner  many  oppoitnnitiee 
of  observing  the  corraptian  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its 
obitiaacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors,  and  its  in- 
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difference  about  truth,  however  clewly  propseed  or  latltPr. 
strongly  proved,  he  began,  in  1520,  to  utter  some  '^  (i  - 
donbts  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  tlie  papal 
authority,  which  he  publicly  disputed  with  Eccius,  one 
ot  his  most  learned  and  forraiiUble  aotogom'sts.  The 
dis^le  was  indecisive,  b9lh  parties  claiming  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  it  most  have  been  very  mortifying  to  the 
partizans  of  the  Romish  church  to  hear  such  an'esseiw 
tial  point  of  their  doctrine  publicly  attacked. 

The  papal  authority  being  once  suspected,  Luther 
proceeded  to  push  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  firom 
one  doctrine  to  another,  till  at  last  he  began  to  sb^e. 
the  firmest  foondations  on  which  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  church  were  established.  Leo  then  began  to 
perceive  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  reclaiming  such 
an  incorrigible  heretic  }  and  therefore  prepared  to  de- 
nounce the  sentence  of  excommuniiwtiDn  against  him. 
llie  college  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  sentence  with  due  deliberation ;  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it  mi^  be  ex- 
pressed with  unexceptionable  formalitp'.  At  last  it  was 
issued  on  the  1  jtb  of  June  1520.  Forty^ine  proposi- 
tions, extracted  out  of  Luther's  works,  were  therein 
condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to 
pioua  ears  ;  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  read  his  writ- 
tugs,  upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  such  as  had  atnr 
of  them  in  their  custody  were  commanded  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames  ;  be  himself,  if  he  did  not,  within 
60  days,  publicly  recant  bin  errors,  and  bum  his  books, 
was  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  excommunicated, 
and  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  : 
and  all  secular  princes  were  required,  under  pain  of  in- 
cnrring  the  same  censure,  to  seize  bis  person,  that  be 
might  be  punished  as  his  crimes  deserved. 

Luther  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  W  this  sen- 
tence,  which  be  had  for  some  time  expected  He  re- 
newed his  ippeal  to  a  general  countul ;  declared  the 
pope  to  be  that  antichnst,  or  man  of  sin,  whose  ap- 
pearance is  foreteld  in  the  New  Testament ;  declaim- 
ed against  his  tyranny  with  greater  vehemence  than 
ever;  and  at  last,  by  way  of  retaliation,  having  assem- 
bled all  the  jH^fesson  and  students  in  the  nnivcmty 
of  Wittemberg,  with  great  pomp,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators,  he  cast  the  volumes  of 
the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  excammnui- 
cation,  into  the  flames.  The  manner  in  which  this  ac- 
tion was  justified  gave  still  more  offence  than  the  actim  ^ 
itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  laws  some  of 
the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the 
pimitude  said  omnipotence  of  the  pope's  power,  as  well 
as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  hi* 
authority,  be  published  these  with  a  commentary,  point- 
ing out  ^e  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident 
tendency  to  snhvert  dl  civil  oovernment. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  empire,  Ln. 
ther  found  himself  in  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
Charies,  in  order  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship,  had 
determined  to  treat  him  with  great  severity.  His  ea- 
gerness to  gain  this  point,  rendered  him  not  averse  to 
gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who  insisted,  that 
without  any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet  then 
sitting  at  Worms  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the 
pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceeding,  how- 
ever, being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by  tho 
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X.wher-  inentters  of  the  diet,  tbej  mtde  a  ^miiI  of  Lutbet' 
*  »  "»'  appearing  in  penoo,  ftnd  declaring  whether  he  Kdhert^d 
or  not  to  those  opiniani  nhich  had  driiwn  upon  him 
tEw  censures  of  the  church.  Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
all  the  priacea  tlirough  whose  temtories  he  bad  to 
paSB,  granted  him  a  ijafe-eonduct ;  and  Charlea  wrote 
to  hud  at  the  aame  time,  requiring  hii  immediate  at- 
tendance on  the  diet,  and  renewing  hia  promites  of  pro- 
tecttOQ  from  any  injury  or  violence.  Luther  did  not 
hesitate  one  moment  about  yielding  obedience ;  and 
set  out  For  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who  had 
brought  the  emperor's  Irtter  and  safe-conduct.  While 
on  his  journey,  many  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of 
Hum,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  same  security  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  fill- 
ed with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  bim  not  to 
rush  wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger.  But  Lnthtr, 
superior  to  snch  terrors,  silenced  them  with  this  reply, 
"I  am  lawfully  called  (said  he)  to  appear  in  that  city  i 
and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though 
as  many  devils  as  there  are  tilea  on  the  houses  were 
there  combined  against  me." 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms,  was 
such  as  might  have  been  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all 
his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause  had  been 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  influenced.  Greater 
crowds  assembled  to  heboid  him  than  had  appeared 
at  the  emperor's  public  entry ;  his  apartments  were 
daily  filled  with  princes  and  perMnages  of  the  highest 
rank ;  and  be  was  treated  with  an  homage  more  sin- 
cere, as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre- 
eminence in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  At  his 
appearance  before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  de- 
cency, and  with  equal  firmnins.  He  readily  acknow- 
ledged an  excess  of  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  bis 
cttitroversial  wnttngs  ;  but  refused  to  retract  his  opi- 
nions unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood,  or 
to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than 
the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  intreaties 
could  prevail  on  bira  to  depart  from  this  resolution, 
some  of  the  ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  paniahing 
the  author  of  thb  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  in 
their  power,  to  deliver  the  church  at  once  from  such 
an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the  diet  refusing  to  ex- 
pose the  German  intcKnty  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  se- 
cond violation  of  public  faith,  and  Charles  being  no 
lest  unwilling  to  bring  a  stun  upon  the  beginning  of 
his  administtation  by  such  an  ignominions  action,  Lu- 
ther was  permitted  to  depart  la  safety.  A  few  days 
after  he  left  the  city,  a  severe  edict  was  published  in 
the  emperor^s  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  diet,  de- 
priving him,  as  an  obstinate  and  eseooununicated  cri- 
minal, of  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour 
or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  seize  his  person  ai 
soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  protection  should  be 

But  this  vigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect ; 
the  execution  of  it  being  jHwented  partly  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  occupations  which  the  commotions  in  Spain, 
together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, created  to  the  emperor ;  and  paitly  by.  a  pru- 
dent precanti on  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Luther's  faithful  patron.    As  Luther,  on  bis  return 
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from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Attenttrain  in  Tbiiriu-  j^aiW- 
gia,  a  number  of  horsemen  iu  masks  rushed  suddenly '  ■  •  — ' 
out  of  a  wood,  where  tlie  elector  had  appointed  them 
to  lie  in  wait  for  bim,  and  surrounding  his  company, 
earned  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wortburg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  dittant.  There  tho 
elector  ordered  him  to  be  sup[died  with  every  thing 
necessary  or  agreeable  ;  but  the  place  (tf  his  retreat  was 
carefully  concealed,  until  tho  fury  of  the  present  storm 
against  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  po- 
litical system  of  Europe.  In  tbis  solitude,  where  he 
remained  nine  months,  and  which  he  frequently  called 
bis  Patmot,  after  the  name  of  that  island  to  which  the 
apostle  John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour 
and  induatiT  in  defence  of  bis  doctrines,  or  in  confu- 
tation of  his  adversaries,  publishing  several  treatises, 
which  revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to 
a  great  degree  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  diutp-- 
pearance  of  their  leader. 

Luther,  weary  at  length  of  bis  retirement,  appeared 
publicly  again  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the  6tfa  of  March 
I  jaa.  He  appeared  indeed  withont  the  elector's  leave  ; 
but  immediately  wrote  him  a  letter  to  prevent  his  tak- 
ing it  ill.  The  edict  of  Charles  V.  aa  severe  as  it  was, 
had  given  little  or  Do  check  to  Luther's  doctrine  ;  for 
the  emperor  was  00  sooner  gone  to  Flanders,  than- 
his  edict  was  neglected  and  despised,  and  the  doctrine 
seemed  to  spread  even  faster  than  before.  Caraloata- 
dius,  in  Luther's  absence,  had  pushed  things  on  bster 
than  his  leader }  and  had  attempted  to  abolish  the  use 
of  mass,  to  remove  images  out  of  the  chorehes,  to  set 
aside  auricular  confession,  invocation  of  saints,  tbe  ab- 
staining from  meata  j  had  allowed  the  monks  to  leave 
their  monasteries,  to  neglect  their  vows,  and  to  marry  ; 
in  short,  bad  quite  changed  tbe  doctrine  and  disci^oe 
of  the  church  at  Wittemberg :  all  whicJi,  though  not 
against  Luther's  sentiments,  was  vet  blamed  by  him, 
as  being  rashly  and  unseasonably  done.  Lutheranisia 
was  still  confined  to  Germany :  it  was  not  got  to 
France ;  and  Hentj  VUI.  of  Enj^and  made  the  most 
rigorous  acts  to  binder  it  from  invading  Lis  realm. 
I<^y,  he  did  something  more  :  to  show  bis  leal  for  reli- 
gion and  tbe  holy  see,  and  perhaps  his  skill  in  theolo- 
gical learning,  he  wrote  a  treatise  Of  the  teoen  taer^- 
menu,  against  Luther's  book  Of  the  captivity  ofStdiu- 
lom  which  he  presented  to  I>eo  X,  in  October  ijai. 
The  pope  received  it  very  favourably  }  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  king  of  EiuJaod,  that  he  coropUnient- 
ed  him  with  the  riHt  at  DeJendert^thtFiatk.  Luther, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  kingship :  but  answer- 
ed bim  with  great  sharpness,  treating  both  his  perioD 
and  performance  in  the  most  coutcmptaons  manner. 
Henry  complained  of  Luther's  rude  ntage  of  him  ta 
the  princes  of  Saxony  }  and  Fiaber,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, replied  to  bis  answer,  in  behalf  of  Henry's  treatise  : 
but  neither  tbe  king's  complaint,  nor  the  bisliap's  re- 
ply, was  attended  with  any  visible  elects. 

Luther,  tboogh  he  had  put  a  stop  to  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Caroloatadius,  now  nude  open  war  with 
tbe  pope  and  bishi^ :  and,  that  be  might  make  the 
people  despise  their  authority  as  much  as  possible, 
he  wrote  one  book  against  the  pope's  bull,  and 
another  uainst  the  order  falsely  called  the  »rder  ^bi- 
tAops.  *I%e  same  year,  152X,  he  wrota  a  letter,  dated 
July  tbe  39th  to  the  assembly  of  the  steles  of  fi^^Kinia ; 
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in  ivliich  lie  awured  them  tbat'lte  nu  labouring  to  eata- 
•'  blish  their  doctrine  in  Germany,  and  exhorted  them 
not  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Borne  ; 
and  be  published  also  this  year,  a  translitioo  of  the 
NctT  Teetament  in  the  German  tongue,  which  \sk3  af- 
'terwards  corrected  by  himself  and  Melancchon.  Thia 
tratislatioD  having  been  printed  several  times,  and  be- 
ing in  every  body's  bandu,  Fenlinnnd  archduke  of  Ao- 
stria,  the  emperor's  brother,  maite  a  very  severe  edict, 
to  binder  the  farther  publication  of  it ;  and  forbade  all 
the  subjects  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  have  any  copies 
of  it,  or  of  Luther's  other  books.  Some  other  princes 
followed  his  example ;  and  Luther  was  so  angry  at  it, 
that  be  wrote  »  treatise  Oftht  secular  power,  in  which 
lie  accuses  them  of  tyranny  and  impiety.  The  diet  of 
the  empire  wa»  held  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  end  of  the 
year ;  to  wfaich-  Hadrian  VI.  sent  his  brief,  dated  No- 
'Vemb«r  ibe  2  jtb  :  for  Leo  X.  died  .iipon  -the  3d  of  De- 
cember 1  jZl,  and  Hadrian  had  been  elected  pope  up- 
on tbe  9tb  of  Janmry  following.  In  this  brief,  among 
other  things,  be  observes  to  the  diet,  how  be  bad  heard 
with  grief^  that  Martin  Luther,  after  tbe  sentence  of 
Lee  X,  which  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  edict 
of  Wonns,  continued  to  teach  the  same  erron,  and 
daily  to  pnblish  books  full  of  heresies  :  that  it  appear- 
ed strange  to  him,  that  so  large  and  so  religious  a  na- 
tion oould  be  sedoced  by  a  wret^d  apostale  friar : 
that  Dothtog,  however,  could  be  more  pemicioas  to 
Christendom ;  and  that  Uierefore .  he  exhorts  them  to 
use  their  utmost  eudcavours  to  make  Lulber,  and  the 
authors  of  thene  tumults,  return  to  their  duty :  or,  if  ences 
Uiey  refuse  and  continue  obstinate,  to  proceed  agaiilst 
Ihem  according  to  tbe  laws  of  the  empire,  and  tbe  se- 
.  Terity  of  the  last  edict. 

The  Teeotutioti  of  this  diet  was  published  in  tbe  form 
of  an  edict,  upon  the  6th  of  March  1523  ;  but  itliaS 
no  effect  in  diecking  the  Lnthemns,  who  still  went  on 
i  triumphant   manner.     This  year  Luther 


Adam  relates,  were  burnt  at  Brussels  in  tbe  beginning 
of  July,  and  were  the  first  who  suffered  martvrdoTn  for 
his  doctrine.  He  wrote  also  a  rtmsolatory  cpi'^tle  to 
three  noble  ladies  at  Misnia,  tvho  Tvere  baninlied  from 
the  duke  of  Saxony's  court  at  Fvibiirg,  for  reading  liij 
books. 

lu  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524,  Clement  VTf. 
legate  into  Gerr  '      "  "  ' 


<f  to  the  diet,  whici 


be  hdd  at  Nuremburg.  Hadrian  VI.  died  in  October 
T  (23,  and  WAS  succeeded  by  Clement  upon  the  i^tb  of 
November.  A  little  before  his  death  he  canonized 
Benno,  who  was  bishop  of  TUeissen  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  holy  see.  Luther,  imagining  that  thia  was  done 
directly  to  appose  him,  drew  up  a  piece  with  this  title, 
AgainsI  the  New  Idol  and  Old  Devil  set  up  at  Meissen  ; 
in  which  he  trents  tbe  memory  of  Gregoiy  with  great 
Iraedom,  and  decs  not  spare  even  Hadrian.  Cle- 
ment Vll.'s  legate  represented  -to  tbe  diet  of  Nurem- 
bnrg  tbe  necessity  of  enforcing  tbe  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  which  bad  been  strangely  neglected 
by  tlie  princes  of  the  empire  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  legate's  solicitations,  which  were  very  pressing,  the 
decrees  of  that  diet  were  thought  so  ineffectual,  that 
they  were  condemned  at  Rome,  and  rejected  by  the 
emperor.  It  was  in  this  year  that  tbe  dispute  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  about  free-will,  began.  Erasmua 
had  been  much  courted  by  tbe  Papists  to  write  against 
Luther ;  but  be  was  all  along  of  opinion,  that  writing 
would  not  be  found  an  effectual  way  to  end  the  differ- 
nd  establish  the  peace  of  the  church.  How- 
red  out  at  length  with  the  importunities  of  the 
pope  and  the  Catholic  princes,  and  desirous  at  the  same 
sime  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  favouring 
a  cansc  which  he  would  D«t  seem  to  favour,  be  re- 
solved to  write  against  Luther,  though,  as  he  tells  Me- 
lancthon,  it  was  with  some  reluctance,  and  chose  irec- 
will  for  the  sobjeel.  His  book  wasentitled,  A  Diotri- 
ha,  or  ChnfertiKe  about  Free-toill ;  and  was  written  with 
much  moderation,  and  without  personal  reflections,  - 
He  tells  Luther  in  (he  preface,  **  That  he  ought  not 
to  take  his  dissenting  irom  him  in  opinion  ill,  because 
he  bad  Allowed  hioiaeirtbc  liberty  of  diflering  from  the 
jodgment  of  popes,  councili,  universities,  and  doctors 
of  the  church."  Luther  was  some  time  befm'e  he  an- 
swered Erasmus's  book  ;  but  at  last  published  a  treatiso 
De  Servo  Arfiitrio,  or  Of  the  Servitude  of  Man's  lfi/l{ 
and  though  Melancthon  had  premised  Erasmus,  that 
Luther  should  answer  him  with  civility  and  mudera- 
tion,  yet  Luthet  had  so  little  regard  to  Melanctbon's 
promise,  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing  sharper.  He 
accused  Erasmus  of  being  careless  about  religion,  and 
little  solicitons  what  became  of  it,  pnivided  the  world 
Continued  in  peace  ;  and  that  his  notions  were  rather 
philosophical  than  Christian.  Erasmus  immcdiatefy  re- 
plied to  Luther  in  a  piece  called  Hyperaspistes ;  in  the 
first  part  of  which  he  answers  his  argnmcnts,  and  in 
the  second  his  peraonal  reHections. 

In  October  1524,  Luther  threw  off  the  monastic  ha- 
bit; wbicb,  though  not  premeditated  and  designed, 
was  yet  a  very  proper  preparative  to  a  step  he  took 
tbe  year  after ;  we  mem,  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
de  Bore.  Catharine  de  Bore  was  a  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter, who  bad  been  a  nun,  and  was  tnken,  as  we  have 
MOD  lo  caiooize  two  irf  Us  foUowen,  who,  as  MetcUor     observed,  oat  of  the  nunaery  of  Nimptschep,  in  the 
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.wrote  a  great  many  pieces ;  among  the  rest,  one  upon 
tlie  dignity  and  emce  of  the  supreme  magistrate; 
wfaicb  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony  is  said  to  have  been 
higMy  pleased  with.  He  sent,  about  the  same  time, 
a-wntingin  the  Gcnnan  langtta^e  to  tbe  Waldenses, 
or  Fickarda,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  -who  bad  a^t- 
plied  to  turn  "  about  wai«htpplng  the  body  of  Christ 

'  in  the  eocbMwt."  He  wrote  also  another  book,  wEiicb 
be  dedicated  to  die-  senate  and  -people  of  Pragne, 
"  ahoot  the  institution  of  ninistera  of  the  church." 
He  drew  op  a  form  of  spying  mass.  He  wrote  a  piece, 
entitled,  'M  trarnple  of  Popish  ifoctriwand  divinity; 

■  which  Dnpia  calls  a  tatrre  cganut  nimt  and  tkae  who 
pnftu  a  mmmttie  life.  'He  wrote  also  against  the  vows 
•f  virginity,  is  his  preface  to  his  commentary  <m 
I  Cor.  viii.  And  his  exhortatiomr  here  were,  it  seems, 
fi^hiwed  with  ^ecls  ;  for  soon  after,  nine  nuns,  among 
'whom  was  Catharine  de  Bore,  eloped  from  tbe  nun- 
nery at  Nimptschefi,  tmd  were  brought,  by  tbe  assist- 

,.  aoce  of  X«Dii«rd  Ceppenj  a  buivess  of  Torgau,  to  ^^t- 
tcmberv.  Whatever  i^enee  this  proceeding  might  give 
to  tbe  Papists,  itwsB  highly  extdled  by  Lnther ;  who, 
in  a  book  written  in  the  German  hngusge,  compares 
the  deliverance  of  these  nuns  from  theslavery  of  a  mo- 
naatic  life  tothat  of  the  souls  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
delivered  by  bis  death.    This  year  Lnther  had  occa- 
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t^g^t,  year  1513-  Lutltcr  bad  a  deugn,  U  Melcfaior  Adam  tliat  Catfaarlne  de  Boic 
'  ,  '  '  related,  to  marry  bee  to  GUriua,  a  minister  of  Ortm.- 
inunden ;  but  sbe  did  not  like  Glacius  j  and  ao  Lnlber 
married  ber  ItimKir  upon  tbe  13th  of  June  1525. 
Tbix  conduct  of  his  ms  blained  not  only  bj  the  Ca- 
tboliu,  but,  as  MelancCbon  tmjs,  by  tboae  of  hii  own 
party.  He  itsb  even  for  wme  time  ashanied  of  it  him- 
aelf }  and  oimi,  tbat  hia  tnaniaire  bad  made  him  so 
despicable,  that  he  hoped  hia  humiliation  would  rejoice 
tbe  angels,  nnd  vex  tlie  devils.  Mclancthon  foand  bira 
to  afflicted  with  what  he  bad  done,  tb>t  he  wrote  aome 
letters  of  cODiolstion  to  bim.  It  was  not  lo  much  tbt 
marriage,  as  the  circomstancea  of  tb«  time,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation with  which  it  was  done,  that  occasioned  tbe 
cenanxea  passed  upon  Lntber.  He  married  all  of  a  sod- 
den, and  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  groaning  under 
the  miseries  of  a  war  which  was  said  at  least  to  be 
'  owing  to  Lutbennism.  Then,  again,  it  wa*  tboogfat 
an  indecent  thing  in  a  man  of  42  yean  of  age,  who 
was  then,  as  be  pretended,  restoring  the  Gospel,  and 
refomting  maidcind,  lo  invalve  himself  in  marriage  with 
a  woman  of  26,  either  thrangh  iDcaatinence,  or  any 
account  whatever.  Bnt  XjBther,  as  soop  as  be  bad  re' 
covered  bimaelf  a  little  from  this  aliRibment,  assumed 
his  Airmer  air  of  intrepidity,  and  boldly  supported  what 
be  bad  done  with  reasons.  **  I  took  a  wife  (says  be), 
in  obedience  to  my  lather's  commands ;  and  hastened 
the  oonsummatioa,  in  order  to  prevent  impediments, 
and  stop  the  tongues  of  skndercts."  It  appean  from 
his  owB  eoD&tsion,  that  this  reformer  was  very  fond 
of  Mrs  dc  Bore,  and  used  to  call  her  hu  CatAariite, 
which  made  ptophaoe  people  think  and  «ay  wicked 
things  of  bim :  "  And  therefore  (says  be]  2  mar- 
ried of  a  sodden,  not  only  that  I  might  aot  be  obliged 
to  bear  tbe  clamours  which  I  knew  would  be  raised 
against  ne,  but  to  stop  the  rooutbs  of  those  wbo  re- 
proached me  with  Catharine  de  Bore."  Lntber  also 
gives  OS  to  rniderstaod,  that  be  did  it  partly  as  coa- 
onrrivg  with  his  grand  scheme  of  oppanng  tbe  Catho- 
lien. 

Luther,  notMrithstanding,  was  not  himself  altogether 
satisfied  with  these  reasons.  He  did  not  think  tbe  step 
be  bad  taken  could  bo  sufficiently  justified  opoa  tbe 
principles  of  human  pnidence ;  and  therefore  we  find 
him,  in  other  places,  endeavouring  to  account  far  it 
IVom  a  sapematural  impulse  But  whether  there  was 
any  thing  divine  in  it  or  Dot,  Luther  found  himself 
extremely  happy  in  his  new  statr,  and  especially  after 
hiS'  wife  had  brought  liinv  a  son.  "  My  Hb  Kate  (says 
he  ill  tbe  joy  of  his  heart)  desires  ber  comptiments  to 
yoo,  and  thaaks  you  for  the  favour  of  your  kind  let- 
ter. She  is  very  well,  through  God's  metey.  She  is 
obedient  wtd  complying  with  me  in  all  things ;  »nd 
mwe  agncable,  I  thank  God,  than  I  conM  have  ex- 
pected] so  that  I  would  not  change  my  pover^  fin- 
the  wealth  of  CrossuB."  He  wa»  heard  to  say  (Seck- 
endorf  tcUa  ns),  that  be  would  not  exchange  his  wife 
for  the  kingdom  of  France,  nor  for  tiie  riches  of  the 
Venetians-,  and  that  for  three  reasons :  Because  she  had 
beeit  given  him  by  God,  at  the  time  when  be  im^arcd 
tbe  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  finding  a  good^ 
wife }  secondly,  Because,  though  she  wm  not  without 
baits,  yet  she  had  fewer  than  other  women;  and, 
thirdly,  Becaase  she  leligionsly  observed  tbe  conjugal 
fiddity  ihc  aired  hiia.    There  went  at  first  a  report, 
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bronght  to  bed  soon  afiter    Lutkec 
her  marriage   with  Luther;  bnt  Erasmus,   who  had''  ^^—^ 
wrote   that   news   to  bis   friends,    acknowledged    the 
falsity  of  it  »  little  afUr. 

His  marrian,  however,  did  not  retard  his  activity 
and  diligence  in  tbe  work  of  reformation.  He  revised 
the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith,  and  apologv  fat  lbe> 
Protestants,  when  tbe  Protestant  religion  was  first  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  basis.     See  Protutants  and  Bx- 
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Af^r  this,  Lather  bad  little  else  to  do  tbao  to  >it 
down  and  contemplate  tbe  mighty  wink  he  had  Snip- 
ed :  for  that  a  single  monk  should  be  able  to  give  the 
church  so  rudo  a  shock,  that  there  needed  but  such 
nnotber  entirely  to  overthrow  it,  may  very  well  seem  a 
mighty  work.  Hb  did  indeed  little  else :  for  tbe  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  exhorting  princes, 
states,  and  miivenities,  to  confirm  tbe  reftuTnation  - 
which  had  been  brought  about  through  him ;  and  pub- 
lishing from  time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  en- 
courage, direct,  and  aid  tbcm  in  doin^  it.  Tbe  em- 
peror threatened  temporal  poniihment  with  armies,  and^ 
the  pope  eternal  with  hulls  and  aaRlhemas;  but  Lutber 
carod  for  none  of  their  threats.  His  friend  and  co- 
adjater  Mehmcthon  was  not  so  indifierent;  for  Me- 
lancthon  bad  a  great  deal  of  softness,  medcratioo,  and 
diffidence  in  his  make,  which  made  bin  very  uneasy,- 
and  even  toirowful,  in  the  present  disor^era.  Hence 
we  find  many  of  Luther's  tetters  written  on  purpose  to 
support  and  comfsit  him  under  these  several  distresses  - 
and  anaicties. 

In  the  year  1533,  Lutber  wrote  a  eensolatery^ 
epistle  to  the  citizens  of  Oacbatz,  who  had  suffered"' 
some  hardships  for  adhering  to  tbe  Angsbarg  confes- 
sion of  faith :  in  which,  among  oAer  tbines,  be  says,  . 
"  The  devil  is  tbe  best,  and  the  world  is  b^  inn  ;  so 
that  wherever  yon  come,  you  shall  be  sore  ta  find  ihta 
■gly  host."  He  had  also  abont  this  time  a  terriblo  ' 
controversy  with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  ha<t  - 
such  an  aversion  to  Lnther^s  doctrine,  that  be  obliged 
his  subjects  te  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  em- 
brace it.  However,  60  or  70  citizens  of  Leipaie  were 
fbond  to  have  deviated  a  little  from  tbe  Catholic  way 
in  seme  point  or  other,  and  they  were  known  previ- 
ously to  have  consulted  Luther  about  it ;  upon  whicJi 
George  complained  to  the  elector  John,  that  Luther 
had  not  only  abused  bis  person,  bnt  also  preached  up 
rebellion  among  his  subjects.  Tbe  elector  ordered  La~ 
ther  to  be  acquainted  with  this  ;  mid  to  be  told  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  he  did  not  clear  himself  of  the 
charge,  he  couM  not  possibly  escape  ptmiahment.  But 
Lutber  easily  refilled  the  acciMBtion,  by  proving,  that  ~ 
he  had  been  so  far  from  Stirring  up  his  subjects  against 
him,  SB  tbe  score  of  religion,  that,  on  theeontrary,  he 
had  exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  tbe  greatest  hard- 
ships, and  even  sufier  themselves  to  be  banished. 

In  the  year  >  S34t  the  Bible  translated  by  bim  into 
German  was  first  printed,  as  tbe  old  privilege,  dated  ' 
at  Bibliopolis,  under  the  elector's  hand,  shows :  and 
it  was  pubKshed  the  year  after.  He  also  published 
this  year  a  book  against  masses  and  the  eonsecrstioo  of 
priests,  in  which  be  relates  a  conference  be  bad  with 
the  devil  upon  thtise- points;  for  it  is  rtmarfcaUe  in 
Luther's  whole  history,  that  be  never  bad  any  conflicts 
of  any  kind  within,  but  tbe  devil  wm  atwayshis  anta- 
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Lnhrr.  gooist'  Id  Fcbruu'r  153J,  >»  assemUy  wu  held  U 
'  ■-«  ■-'  SmBlkjJd  about  inattera  of  religion,  lo  which  Lutber 
«nd  Meluictboo  were  called.  At  this  meeting  Lu- 
ther was  seized  with  no  grievous  to  illneM,  that  there 
^rere  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  afflicted  with 
the  stvnc,  and  had  a  atoppage  of  ariue  for  1 1  days.  In 
ibis  terrible  condition  he  would  nec^  undertake  to  tra- 
vel, notwithstanding  all  that  his  friendi  could  say  or  4o 
to  prevent  him  :  his  resolution,  however,  waa  attend- 
ed with  a  good  effect ;  for  the  night  af^  bis  departure 
he  began  to  be  bett^.  As  be  waa  carried  along,  be 
nude  bis  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  bit  detestatioii 
of  Popery  to  hia  friends  and  brethren  )  agreeably  to 
what  he  often  used  to  say  :  Palis  ernm  vivut,  morien* 
ero  mora  tua,  pi^i  that  ia,  "  I  was  the  plague  of 
Popery  in  ray  life,  and  shall  continue  to  be  ao  in  my 
death.*' 

Thia  year  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  finding 
it  iropoaaible  to  deal  with  the  Protestants  by  force,  be- 
EMi  to  have  rccourae  to  stratagem.  They  affected 
uereforc  to  think,  that  though  Lutber  bad  indeed  car- 
ried thing*  on  with  a  high  hand  and  to  a  violent  ex- 
treme, yet  what  he  had  pleaded  in  defence  of  these 
nwasurea  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  They 
talked  -with  a  seemiag  show  of  moderation :  and  Pius 
til.  who  succeeded  Clement  VII,  proposed  a  refoima- 
tion  firat  among  themselves,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
fix  a  place  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for  that  purpose. 
Bot  Luther  treated  this  farce  as  it  deserved  to  be  treat- 
^  ed  ;  unmasked  and  detected  it  immediately  *,  and,  to 
ridicule  it  the  more  strongly,  caused  a  picture  to  be 
drawn,  in  which  was  represented  the  pope  seated  on 
high  upon  a  throne,  some  cardinals  aboat  bim  with 
foxes  tails  on,  and  seeming  to  evacuate  upwards  and 
downwards  (fvrwm  dcorium  rrpuTgart,  as  Melchinr 
Adam  expresses  it).  This  was  fixed  over  against  the 
title-page,  to  let  tbe  readers  see  at  once  the  scope  and 
design  of  tbe  book ;  which  was,  to  expose  that  cunning 
and  artifice  with  which  those  subtle  politicians  affect- 
ed to  cleanse  and  purify  themselves  from  tbeir  errors 
and  superstitions.  Luther  published  about  tbe  same 
time  A  Confutation  of  the  Pretended  Grant  of  Con- 
staotine  to  Sylvester  Bishop  of  Rome  \  and  also  some 
letters  of  John  Huss,  written  fram  his  prison  at  Con- 
stance to  the  Bohemians. 

In  this  manner  was  Luther  employed  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  yeas  1546.  That  year,  accom- 
panied by  Melanctbon,  he  paid  a  visit  to  bis  own  coun- 
try, which  be  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  re- 
turned again  in  safely.  But  soon  afier  he  was  cdled 
thither  again  b;  tbe  earls  of  Mansfeldt,  to  compose 
some  differences  which  had  arisen  about  tbeir  bounda' 
ries,  Lutber  bad  not  been  used  to  such  matters ;  but 
because  he  was  bom  at  Ei slebcn,  a  town  in  tbe  territory 
of  Mansfeldt,  he  was  willing  to  do  his  countiy  what 
service  be  could,  even  in  this  way.  Ficacbing  bis  last 
sermon  therefore  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the  I7tb  of 
January,  he  set  off  on  tbe  33d ;  and  at  Hall  in  Sasony 
lodged  with  Justoa  Jonas,  with  ivhom  be  staid  three 
(lays,  because  the  waters  were  out.  Upon  the  ftSth, 
he  passed  over  the  river  with  his  three  sons  and 
Dr  Jonas',  and  being  in  some  danger,  he  said  to  tbe 
Doctor,  "  l>o  not  you  think  it  would  rejoice  the 
^vil  exceedingly,  if  land  you,  and  my  three  eons, 
should  be  drowned  ?"    When  be  entered  the  territories 


of  tbe  earls  of  Mansfeldt,  be  was  received  by  100  I.«tlirr. 
horsemen  or  more,  and  conducted  in  a  very  buiour-  '■  ■'»'■  ' 
able  manner  \  but  was  at  the  same  lime,  so  very  ill, 
that  it  was  feared  he  would  die.  He  said,  ibat  tljMe 
fits  of  iickoesa  often  came  upon  him  when  he  had  any 
great  business  to  undertake  :  of  this,  however,  he  did 
not  recover;  but  died  upon  the  1 8tb  of  February,  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age.  A  little  belbre  he  ex^red, 
he  admonished  tboae  that  were  about  bim  to  pray  to 
God  for  the  propagation  of  tbe  Gospel :  "  becaiMe 
(said  be)  the  council  of  Trent,  which  bad  sat  -once  or 
twice,  and  the  pope,  would  demise  strange  tilings  against 
it."  Soon  after,  bis  body  was  put  into  a  leaden  cof- 
fin, and  carried  with  funeral  pomp  to  tbe  church  at 
Eisleben,  when  Dr  Jonas  preached  a  sermon  upon  tbe 
occasion.  Tbe  earls  of  Mansfeldt  desired  that  his 
body  should  be  intemd  in  their  territories  ;  but  tba 
elector  of  Saxony  insisted  upon  his  being  brought  back 
to  Wittemberg  *,  which  was  acciffdingly  done :  and 
there  be  was  buried  with  the  greatest  pomp  that 
perhaps  ever  happened  to  any  private  maa.  Princes, 
earls,  nobles,  and  students  without  nnmber,  attended 
tbe  procession  j  and  Melanctbon  made  his  fnneral  oia- 

A  thmsand  lies  were  invented  by  the  Papists  about 
Luther's  death.  Some  said  that  he  died  suddenly; 
otfaen,  tbat  be  killed  himself^  others,  that  the  devil 
strangled  him  :  others,  that  hia  corpse  stunk  so  abomi- 
nably, that  they  were  farced  to  leave  it  in  the  way,  a* 
it  was  carried  to  be  interred.  Nay,  ties  were  invented 
about  bis  death,  even  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Luther, 
however,  to  give  the  most  effectu^  refutation  of  this 
account  of  his  death,  put  forth  an  advertisement  of  his 
being  alive  ;  and,  to  be  even  with  the  Papists  for  the 
malice  they  had  shown  in  this  lie,  wrote  a  book  at  the 
same  time  to  prove,  that  "  the  papacy  was  foanded  by 
the  devil." 

Luther's  works  were  collected  aher  fata  death,  and 
tainted  at  Wittemberg  in  7  vols,  folio.  Catharine  de 
Bore  survived  her  husband  a  few  years  }  and  continued 
tbe  first  year  of  ber  widowhood  at  Wittemberg,  though 
Luther  had  advised  ber  to  seek  anotber  place  of  resi- 
dence. She  went  from  thence  in  tbe  year  1547,  when 
the  town  was  surrendered  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Before  ber  departure,  she  bad  received  a  present  of  50 
crowns  from  Christian  III.  king  of  Denmark  {  wd 
the  elector  of  Saxon*,  and  tbe  counts  of  Mansfeldt, 
gave  her  good  tokens  of  tiieir  liberality.  \^'ilh  these 
additions  to  what  Luther  bad  left  her,  she  had  where- 
withal to  maintain  herself  and  her  fiunily  handsomely. 
She  returned  to  Wittemberg,  when  the  town  was  re- 
stored to  die  elector  ;  where  die  lived  in  a  very  devout 
and  pious  manner,  till  tbe  plague  obliged  her  to  leave 
it  again  in  the  year  1 552.  She  sold  what  she  had  at 
Wittemberg,  and  retired  to  Torgan,  with  a  reiolu' 
tion  to  end  ber  life  there.  An  unfortunate  mischance 
befel  her  in  her  journey  thither,  which  proved  &tal  lo 
ber.  The  horses  growing  unruly,  and  attempting  to 
run  away,  she  leaped  out  of  tbe  vehicle  she  was  convey- 
ed in }  and,  by  leaping,  got  a  fail,  of  which  she  died 
about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Torgan,  upon  tbe 
30th' of  December  I  j  j2.  She  was  buried  there  in  tfae 
great  church,  nhere  her  tomb  and  epitaph  are  still  to 
be  seen  ;  and  tbe  university  of  Wittemberg,  which  was 
then  at  Torgau  because  the  plague  raged  at  Wittem- 
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«  a  pablic  progMmiHu  concerning  the  funerkl      over  the  cornice. 


patent  of  knightboml,  sent  h'ma  1 


''       LUTHEBANISM,  the  •entlmeBts  of  Martin  Ln- 
"^  tbcr  mtb  r^ard  to  rdi);ion.     See  LuTHER. 

Lnlhenmiam  hu  nD^crgoDe  same  altentiom  since 
the  time  of  its  fbander. — Lotlwr  rejected  the  e|iistle  if 
8t  Jamet  aa  inconsiitent  mtfa  the  doctriuc  of  St  Panl, 
in  relation  to  justification  i  he  alw  aet  uide  the  Apoca- 
lrp9c  •  both  whidi  are  ne<r  recei'fed  a.t  canonical  io  the 
uitheran  chore  h. 

Luther  rednced  tlw  namber  of  laCnuncnta  to  two, 
^-iz•  baptitm,  and  the  eochariit :  bat  be  believed  the 
impanation,  or  coDRnbstantiadon,  UiBt  is,  thit  the 
matter  of  the  bread  and  wine  lenMun  with  the  boJy 
«nd  bh)od  of  Chriit ;  and  it  ia  in  thi*  article  that  the 
main  difierence  between  thi 
churches  consists. 

Lother  aMintaincd  the  maM  to  be  no  sacrifice;  ex- 
ploded the  adoration  of  the  host,  anricQlar  confeBsioa, 
tseritoriom  woric",  indnlgences,  pitrgntray,  the  vorshtp 
of  images.  See.  which  had  been  inlrodoced  in  the  cor- 
ropt  times  of  the  Romish  church.  He  also  o^osed  the 
doctrine  of  firee  will,  maintained  predestination,  and  as- 
serted our  justiBcation  to   be  solely  bv  U>e  imputation      its  place  of  articnlatnii), 

•f  the  merit*  and  satb&ction  of  Christ.     He  siso  op-     ^ ' — 

pMcd  the  faUings  in  the  Roman   chnicb,  monaaticat 
vows,  the  celibntc  of  tiu  clergy,  &c. 

LUTHERANS,  the  Chmtians  who  follow  the  opi- 
nion* of  Martin  Lutfaer,  me  of  the 'principal  reformers 
of  the  cbnrch  a  the  riith  centnry.     Bee  Lutheh. 

The  Lutherans,  of  all  Protestant*,  an  those  who 
•differ  least  from  the  Romisk  church  \  as  Aey  affirm, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially  piv- 
Bent  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  snpper,  though  in 
an  incaMprebcn*ibic  manner ;  and  likewise  represent 
some  retigious  rites  and  inslitndons,  as  Ac  use  of 
int^jcs  in  chnrchea,  the  distiagnishiog  Tegtroents  of  the 
c4ei^,  the  priv«te  oonfesnen  of  sins,  the  nse  of  wafers 
in  the  administMtion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  fonn  af 
etarcisRi  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  and  other  ce- 
rrmomeS  of  the  tike  nature,  U  tnleraUe,  and  some  of 
them  rB  usefnl.  The  Lath crans  maintain,  with  regard 
to  the  diTJae  decrees,  that  they  re^ct  the  salvation 
«r  misery  of  m^n,  in  eonseqarnce  of  a  pravicns  know- 
ledge of  their  sentiments  md  characters,  and  not  as 
free  and  anconditional,  and  as  founded  on  the  mere 
win  of -God.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  oentnry, 
the  Lutherans  began  to  entertain *--  '-"^ — ''—- 
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Ibe  roof  of  a  Wldiiig  ;  standing   l,Bikem 
perpendicularly  over  the  naked  of  a  wall,  and  serving        D 
to  illuminate  the  upper  story.  Loicm- 

Luthems  are  of  various  fonns}  as  square,  semJcir-^—I??!^ 
cular,  mood,  called  iulPt  tatt^fiat  archti,  &C. 

LUTRA,  in  Zoofigy.     ^     ''' 


&Be  ItlusTElji,  Mahmalu, 
huic 

LUTTI,  BsxEiUTTO,  an  eminent  painter,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1666.  He  was  the  di«ci^  of  Antonio 
fiominico  Gabiani,  and  his  mei  it  wa*  judged  equal  t« 
that  of  liis  master  :  be  painted  few  beside  easel  pieceaj 

*  ' '-  work*  were  muck  vahK-d  and  Miugfat  far   bt 


England,  France,  andGeraianr.    Hn  einperor  kni^it- 
ed  him  i  and  the  elector  of  Meatz,  ti      ''  '''    " 


>gether  with  Ins 

„  .  iss  aat  with  dia- 

Lotherans  and   En^iub.     monds.     Lutti  was  never  satisfied  in  linishiag  his  pia- 

tnres;  yet  though  Jie  aften  retoudted  than,  t£of  oew 

appeared  laboured.     He  died  in  1724. 

LUTZEN,  a  towa  of  Upper  Sanony  in  Geimany  j 
fiunous  for  a  Little  fangbt  kere  in  1631L,  when  Guta- 
VU3  Adotpfaus  king  of  Sweden  was  lullad.  It  is  aiCnatoi 
on  the  river  Elater, in  E.  Long.  12.37.  ^-  Lat.  51.20. 

LUXATION,  is  when  any  bone  is  maved  out  of 
so  as  to  impede  oc  destroy  ita 
proper  office  or  motion.     See  Surgesy. 

LUXEMBURG,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  thcNether- 
lands,  ind  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  nane.  It  is 
seated  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain ;  it  is 
veiT  strong  botti  by  art  and  aatnre.  It  is  but  indifier- 
entlybuilt,  though  Uiere  are  tome  good  stone  houses  in 
it.  There  is  notTiing  very  remarkable  among  the  atrnc- 
tures  but  the  Jesuits  dinrcli  {  whick  11  a  handsome 
edifice,  af^er  ^  modern  taste.  It  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1684  \  who  so  angmeated  the  fortifica- 
tions, that  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  toWiu  in  En- 
rope.  It  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  ws  treaty  of  Bys- 
wick  ;  bnt  the  French  took  it  again  in  1701,  and  gate 
it  up  to  the  faottse  of  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Utredit. 
It  is  35  mites  sonth-west  of  Treves,  and  lOO  vrest  of 
Metitz.     E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  LaL  49.  ja- 

Luxr.MBUitG,  the  dnehy  of,  is  one  of  the  17  pm- 
vinces  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  4)oanded  on  ti»e  east 
by  the  arclibisbopric  «f  Treves;  oo  the  sottth  by 
LoTTAin  ;  «n  the  west,  partly  ^  Champagne,  and 
portly  by  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  wfaii^  likewise,  with 
part  of  Limhmv,  boond  it  on  the  north.  It  lies  in 
the  forest  of  Ardenne,  which  is  one  of  the  most  &moas 

Enropc.     In  some  places  it  is  covered  ^ 


r  liberality 


of  scntiraent  than  they  had   before  adopted ;   though     tains  and  woods,  and  in  geaerat  it  is  fertile 


n  many  places  they  persevered  longer  in  severe  and 
despotic  principles  than  other  A^iteitant  churches. 
TTieir  pUWic  teachers  now  enjoy  an  nnbonnded  liberty 
of  dissenting  frow  the  decisions  of  those  nmbols  or 
creeds  wbicti  were  onoe  deemed  almoat  infallible  rules 
of  faiUi  and  practice,  and  of  declarng  their  dissent  in 
the  manner  tlwy  judge  the  moot  espMlent.  Mosheim 
attt\hule«  this  Mmnge  iU  their  lentiAeBts  to  the  maxim 
which  they  gcntnlfy  adopted,  that  Oiristiaas  were  ac- 
countaUe  to  G«d  alone  ftr  their  mligioas  opinioM ; 
and  that  no  inftvidnal  codd  be  jastly  pnnislnJ  by  de 
magiArate  for  his  erraaeons  opinion*,  while  he  c«n- 
ducted  hirosetf  like  a  virtuous  and  obedient  snbjeet, 
and  made  no'  attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  anl  wrier 
of  civil  *ocirty. 
LUTHERN,  in  Archit€avTv,  a  kind  of  window 
\  oL.  XII.  Part  I. 


and  wine }  and  here  are  a  groat  number  of  iron  minOs. 
The  principal  rivera  are  the  Moselle,  the  Swr,  the 
Ourte,  and  the  Scmoy.  It  was  femietly  divided  be- 
tween the  Anstrians  and  the  French,  but  now  foras 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlanls. 

LuxCHBUKG,  Franatit  Hcnrj  de  Mtntntttrmci,  ddie 
of,  and  marshal  of  France,  a  renovmed  general  in  tke 
service  of  Lbois  XIV.  was  bom  in  1638.  He  was 
with  the  prbce  of  Condi  at  the  battle  of  Bocroy,  in 
1643  i  awl  in  (£68  distiuguished  himself  at  Ae  con* 
quest  of  Franche  Compt^.  In  1672,  he  commanded 
in  chief  the  French  army  in  Holland ;  when  he  de- 
feated the  enemy  near  Woerden  mai  Bodcgravc,  aiid 
was  nniversally  admired  for  the  fine  retreat  be  made 
in  1675.  H«  became  marshal  of  France  in  1675; 
gaincd.lhc  battle  of  Fleurs  ia  1690,  that  of  Steeakirk. 
t  Mm  r^ 
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iMucm-    in  i6gj,  and  that  of  Nervind  in  1603. 

""^8      Verwilles  in  1(595. 
1^..™        LUXUR[ANS   FLOS,    "   a   inxuriant 


FLOS,    "   a   inxuriant    ot    double 
a  flower,  some  of  wbose  parts  are  increased 
in  number,    to  tbe  diminatioD  or  entire  exclusion    of 

Tbe  parts  that  are  auirroented  or  multiplied  in  luxn- 
'  riant  flaners,  ate  tbe  Bower-cup  and  petals,  wbich 
Linnteus  contidere  b«  the  teeumenta  or  coven  of  tlie 
ftoner;  the  parts  that  are  dimini^ed,  or  entirely  ei- 
I  eluded,  are  tbe  stamina  or  chiyes,  vrhich  tbe  Eaoie  aa- 
tbor  denoninates  the  male  organs  of  generation. 

Lusoriance  in  Aavrers  is  capable  of  the  three  follon- 
.  ing  varieties. 

1.  A  flower-is  said  ta  be  MULTIPLIED  {_fios  multipli- 
tatut},  when  tbe  increase  of  the  petals  is  not  such  as  to 
esciude  all  the  stamina:  in  this  senBe,  flowers  are  pro- 
perly said  to  be  double,  triple,  or  qaadmple,  accordii^ 

,  tp  the  number  of  multiplications  of  the  petals. 

2.  A  flower  is  taid  to  be  TVLI.- {Jloi  pknua),  when, 
'h^  the  mu1tipli<»tion  of  the  petals,  all  the  stamina  are 

excluded.     Such  are  most  of  the  double  Bowers  that 
engage  the  attention  of  floriBtsi 

3.  A  flower  is  said  to  be  FKOLiTiC  (Jtos proitjer), 
which  produces  flowers,  and  sometimes  leaves,  from  its 

For  a  particular  description  oFeacb  of  these  kinds 
of  luxuriance  in  flowers,  seo  tbe  aitides  Multiplica- 
TV!  FUm,  Plbsvs  Fiot,  and  Pxolifsb  Flos. 

Mhnj  natural  vrilen  of  phtots  do  not  in  any  circum* 
stance*  produce  luxuriant  Sower*.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  masqued  flowers  of  Toumcfoit,  excepting  calve'a- 
snont ;  the  rough-leaved,  nmbelUferous,  itairy  plants, 
Mid  such  as  flower  at  the  joists,  of  Bay  :  some  umbel- 
liferous flowers,  however,  un  proitfie, 

Tbe  pea-bloonr  or  butterfly -shaped  flowers,  are  rar«- 
);;r  rendered 'dbutilc}  some  instances,  however,  ofluxD- 
Tiance,  are  observed  in  a  species  ot  lady's  lioger,  core- 
nUla,  aud  broom. 

All  luxuriant  flowers  are  vegetable  monsters.  Sneh 
as  are  perfectly  full,  by  which  we  roetn  tbe  greatest 
degree  of  luxuriance,  cannot  be  propagated  byseeds  ; 
because  these,  for  want  of  inaprsgnatjon,  can  never  ri- 
pen. Full  Bowers  therefore  are  very  properly  deno- 
minated by  Linneeus  aiiatcha.  Thl*  highest  degree  of 
luxnriance  is  very  common  in  carAation,  lychnis,  ane- 
mone, stook,  Indian  cress,  rose,  marah  marigold,  ra 
nuDOolus,,  violet,  peonyt  and  naftissus. 

Flowen  which  do  not  excldde  all  the  stamina,  per- 
fect their  «eeds.  Of  this  kind  are  poppy,  fennel-flower, 
campanula,  indeome  others. 

Some  flowers,  as  those  of  the  water-lily,  fig-mari- 
gold, and  cactus,  have  many  rows  or  series  of  petals, 
without  the  number  of  stamina  being  in  tbe  least  dioH- 
ntshed.  Such  flowers  are  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
luxariant,  in  the  tligbtesE  degree. 

Luxuriance  iD>flowerB  is  generally  owing  to  excess  of 
nDnrinhment. 

LUXURY}  voluptuousness,  or  an  extravagant  in- 
dnlgeticc  in  diet,  dreijs,  and  equipage. 

Luxury,  among  the  Bomans,.  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree,  tbat  seuevtd  laws  were  made  to  suppress,  or 
at  least  limit  it.  The  extravagance  of  tbe  table  be- 
gan about  tbe  time  of  the  battle  of  AcUtim,  and  con- 
tinued, in  great  excess  till  the  reign  of  Galba.     Pe»> 
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lie  died  in     cocks,  cranes   of  Malta,   nightingales,  veaiaon,  wild    Xamc 
and  tame  fowl,  were  considered  as  delicacies.      A  pro- '        ,        ' 
of  provisinna  wa*  tbe  reigning  taste.     Wbole 


wild  boars  were  oficn  served  up^  and.  wnsetiinM  they 
were  filled  with  various  small  animal^  and  birds  of 
different  kinds ;  this  dish  tbey  called'the  Tref'm  horte, 
in  allusion  to  tlie  wooden  borae  filled  wilb  Bol£en. 
Fowls  and  game  of  all  sorts  were  served  up  in  wfaole 
pyramids,  piled  up  In  dishes  as  broad  as  moderale 
tables.  Lucullus  had  a  particular-  name  for  each 
apartmeut ;  and  in  whatever  room  he  ordered  bis  «er- 
vants  to  prepare  the  eBt«rtBiiHnent,:they  knew  by'tbe 
direction  the  expence  to  which  they  were  to  go, 
^Vheo  he  supped  in  tbe  Apollo,  the  expence  was  fix- 
ed at  50,000  dfocfaate,  tbat  is  1 25or>  Kf.  Antony 
tirovided  eiglit  boars  for  12  guests.  Vitellius  had  a. 
arge  silver  platter,  said  to  have  cost  a  million  of  m> 
titrces,  called  Hinerva't  buckler.  In  this  be  blended . 
.together  tbe  livers  of  ^It-beads,  the  brains  of  phea- 
sants and  peacocks,  tlia  tMigues  of  pheoicopters,  aad 
the  mUts  of  lam|K«TS.  Caligula  aerved  up  to  his  guests  - 
pearls-  of  great  value  dissolved  in  vinegar }  tbe  same- 
was  done  also  by  Clodius  the  son  of  j^aop  tbe  trage- 
dian. Apicins  laid  aside  93,000,000  of  teslercet,  b*. 
sides  a  mighty -revenue,  .for  no  otber  purpose  but  to  be 
■acrifieed  to  luxury,  finding  himself  involved  in  debt,  .. 
he  looked  over  his  accounts,  and  though  he  had  tba 
sum.  of  10,000,000  of  »ettare*  stjll  leitt  be  poisoned  ^ 
himself  for  fear  of  being  sturvedjo  de^h^  . 

llie  Roman  laws  tO'restrainlteuryi^eroZ^j? .OrrAiB,  , 
Fanma,  Uidia,  Liciaia,   Ctrtieha,  and  many  Other* : 
But  all  these  were  too  little  ;  for  as  riches  increased 
unoBgst  them,  so  did  seiisoality. 

What  were  tbe  ide«B  of -iaxnry  entertained  in  Eng- 
land about  two  restuTJes  agOr  i^'y  ^  gatbracd  fron  . 
the  fallowing  passage  of  Uolia^ed  \  who,  in  a  discourse 
pre&xt:d  to  bis  History,  speaking  of  the  increase  of 
hixury,  says,  "  Neither  do  I  speak  this  in  reproach.  . 
of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge  )  but  to  show,  that 
I  do  rejoice  rather  to  tec  bow  God  has  blevied  us  with 
his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how -that  in  a  time 
wherein  all  things  are  grawn  to  tbe  most  excessive  . 
prices,  wc  yet  do  find  mouts  to  obtain  and  atchiev« 
such  furniture  as  heretofore  was  impossible.  Hiere 
are  old  men. yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remaio,. 
which  have  iwted  threo  things  to  be  marvellously  al- 
tered in  England  within  iheit  sound  remembrance.  One 
is  the  multitude  af  chimneys  lately  erected ;  whereas 
in  their  young  days  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  . 
i£  so  many,  in  most  uplandisb  towns  of  tbe  realm  (the 
religion*  oau«e«,  and  nwnor  places  of  tlieii  lords,  al- 
ways excepted,  and  peradventure  some  great  person- 
ages), bat  each  made  his  fire  against  a  reredoss 
[skreenlin  the  hall,  where-  be  dressed  bis  nieat  and 
dined.— -The  second  is.  tbe  great  amendment  of  lodg- 
ing }  far,  said  theyj  our  fathers  and  we  oureelvea  have 
lain  full  oft  npen  straw  pallets  covered  only  with  a 
sheet,  under  coverlits  made  of  a  dogswaine  or  herhar- 
viots  (to  use  their,  owu  terms),  and  a,  good  log  under 
tiieir  head  instead  of  -a  holsUr..— If  it  were  so  that 
tbe  father  or  goodman  of  tbe  bouse  had  a  matlnss, 
or  flock  bed  and  sheets,  a  sack  of  chafl'  to  rest  his 
bead  tipon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town.  So  well  wrr;  they  coo- 
tented,   that  pillows  (said  tkef )  Were  thon^t '  meet 
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banrr-    only  For  women  in  childbed  ;   as  for  tervanta.  if  they     Unga  conptn^t 
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any  abect  above  tbem  it  wai  well ;  for  seldom  bad 
they  any  onder  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  prick- 
iDg  atnws,  that  ran  oft  tliroogh  the  canvas  and  their 
hardened  hides. — The  third  thing  tbef  tell  of,  is  the 
exchange  of  treeae  [wooden]  platters  into  penter,  and 
wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin  ',  for  so  common  were 
all  sorts  of  treeae  vessels  in  old  times,  that  a  man  should 
bardlj  find  four  pieces  peWter  (of  which  one  was  per- 
adventure  a  salt]  in  a  good  farmer'^  house.  Again,  In 
times  past,  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  houses 
bnilded  of  sallow,  willow,  &c.  so  that  the  use  of  oak 
was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto  churcbes,  reli- 
gious bouses,  princes  palaces,  Davigntion,  6cc.  But 
wow  willow,  Sec.  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak 
anywhere  regarded ;  and  yet  see  tfau  change,  for  when 
OUT  houses  were  buiided  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken 
men ;  but  now  that  our  houses  are  come  to  be  made  of 
o«k,  our  men  arc  not  only  become  willow,  hut  a  great 
{■any  alt(»ctber  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore  alteration. 
la  tbeM  die  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient  de- 
fence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety  ;  but  now  the  assurance 
of  the  timber  must  defend  the  men  from  robbing'  Now 
have  we  many  chimneys,  and  yet  our  tenderhns  com- 
plain of  rhewms,  catarrhs,  and  poses ;  then  bad  we 
none  but  reredoses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For 
M  the  smoke  in  those  days  were  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house  ;  so  it  was 
reputed  a  far  belter  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and 
his  family  from  the  4(uacks  or  pose ;  wherewith,  as  then, 
very  few  were  acquainted.  Again,  Our  pewterers  in 
time  past  employed  the  use  of  pewter  only  upon  dishes 
asd  pots,  and  a  few  other  triBes  ht  service ;  whereas 
DOW  they  are  grown  into  such  exquisite  cunninj;,  that 
tlwj  can  in  a  manner  imitate  by  infusion  any  form  or 
fiuhion  of  cup,  dish,  salt,  bowl,  or  goblet,  which  is 
made  by  the  goldsmith's  cr«ft,  though  they  be  ever  so 
curioos  and  very  wti6cially  forged.  In  some  places 
beyond  the  sea,  a  garnish  of  good  flat  English  pewter 
("1  say  Sat,  because  dishes  and  platters  in  my  time  be- 
gan to  be  made  dtep,  and  like  basons,  and  are  indeed 
more  conveoieut  both  for  sauce  and  keeping  the  meat 
warm)  is  esteemed  so  precious  as  the  like  number  of 
vesseU  that  are  made  of  fine  silver." 

Particular  instances  of  luxury,  in  tating,  however, 
might  be  adduced  from  an  eailier  period,  surpassing 
even  the  extravagance  of  tbe  llomans.  Thus,  in  the 
lOth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  (1470),  George 
Nevill,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instal- 
ment into  the  archlepiscopal  nee  of  York,  entertained 
OMSt  of  the  nobility  and  principal  clergy ;  when  bis 
bill  of  fare  was  joo  quarters  01  wheat,  350  tuns  of 
ale,  104  tuna  of  wine,  a  pipe  of  spiced  wine,  80  fat 
oxen,  six  wild  bulls,  1004  weathers,  300  hogs,  300 
calves,  3000  geese,  3000  capons,  3C0  pigs,  lOo  pea- 
cocks, 200  cranes,  200  kids,  3000  diickeas,  4000 
pigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  400a  ducks,  300 
^wasants,  joo  partridges,  200  woodcocks,  400  plo- 
vers, lOo  curlews,  100  quails,  I  ooo  egrets,  30o  rees, 
400  bocks,  does,  and  roebucks,  1506  hot  venison  pas- 
ties, 4000  cold  ditto,  lOOo  dishes  of  jelly  <paited,  4000 
dishes  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold  Gustaids,  2000  hot  cus- 
tsirds,  300  pikes,  300  breams,  eight  seats,  four  porpue- 
■es,  400  tartt.  At  this  feast  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
«teinrd,  tbe  earl  of  Bedford  tixasuier,  and  Lord  Has- 


with  many  man  noble  officers ;  tooo     Ijitni 
servitors,  63  cooks,  515  menial  apparitors  in  the  kit-*— v- 
cfaen.— But  such  was  the  fnrtttne  of  the  man,  that  after 
his  extreme  prodigality  be  died  in  tbe  most  abject  but 
unpltied  poverty,  vincttis  jacuit  in  lumma  inopia. 

And  as  to  dreit,  luxury  in  that  article  seems  to  have 
attained  a  great  heiriit  long  before  Holinshed's  time : 
For  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  we  find  no  fewer  than 
seven  sumptoary  laws  passed  in  one  session  of  parlia- 
ment to  restrain  it.  It  was  enacted,  that  men  servants  of 
lords,  as  also  of  tradesmen  and  artisans,  shall  be  content 
with  one  meal  of  fish  or  fle^  every  day  ;  and  the  other 
meals,  daily,  shall  be  of  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  the 
like.  Neither  shall  they  use-  any  ornaments  of  gold, 
silk,  or  embroidery ;  nor  their  wives  and  daughters  any 
veils  above  the  price  of  (welvepence.  Artisans  and 
yenmen  shall  not  wear  cloth  above  40B.  the  whole  piece 
(the  finest  then  being  about  61.  per  piece),  nor  tbe  or- 
naments before  named.  Nor  the  women  any  veils  of 
silk,  but  only  those  of  thread  made  In  England.  Gen- 
tlemen under  the  degree  of  knights,  not  having  tool, 
yearly  in  land,  shall  not  wear  any  cloth  above  4} 
marks  tbe  whole  piece.  Neither  shall  they  or  their  fe- 
males use  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or  embroidery,  &c. 
But  esquires  having  30ol>  per  annum  or  upwards  of 
rent,  may  wear  cloths  of  five  marks  the  whole  piece  of 
cloth  }  and  they  and  their  females  may  also  wear  stuff 
of  silk,  silver,  ribbons,  girdles,  or  furs.  MerchaotSf 
citizens,  burghers,  and  artificeia  or  tradesmen,  as  well 
of  London  as  eliiewhere,  who  have  roods  and  chattels 
of  tbe  clear  valoe  of  500I.  and  their  females,  may  wear 
as  is  allowed  to  gentlemen  and  esquires  of  lOoL  per  an- 
num. And  merchants,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  worth 
above  loool.  in  goods  and  chattels,  may  (and  their  fe- 
males) wear  the  same  as  gentlemen  of  ^ol.  per  annum. 
Knights  of  200  marits  yearly  may  wear  cloth  of  six 
marks  the  clotb,  but  no  higher ;  but  do  cloth  of  gold, 
nor  fnried  with  rmune  :  but  all  knights  and  ladies  ha- 
ving above  400  marks  yearly,  up  to  lOOol.  per  annum, 
may  wear  aa  they  please,  ermine  excepted ;  and  they 
may  wear  ornaments  of  pearl  and  precious  stcmes  for 
their  heads  only.  Clerks  having  degrees  in  cathedrals, 
college*,  &C.  may  wear  as  kni^ts  and  esquires  of  tbe 
same  income.  Plowmen,  carters,  shepherds,  and  such 
like,  not  having  4O8.  value  in  goods  or  chattels,  shall 
wear  no  sort  of  cloth  but  blanket  and  russet  lawn  of  1 2d. 
and  shall  wear  girdles  uid  belts  }  and  they  shall  only 
eat  and  drink  suitable  to  their  stations.  And  whoso- 
ever uses  other  apparel  than  b  prescribed  by  the  above 
laws  shall  forfeit  the  same. 

Concerning  tbe  general  utility  of  hizury  to  .a  states 
there  is  much  dincrence  of  opinion  among  politic^ 
writers.  Baron  Montesqntcu  asserts,  that  luxury  is  ne- 
cessary in  mtuwrchies,  as  in  .France^  but  ruinous  to  de- 
mocracies, as  in  Holland-  .With  regard  therefore  to. 
Britain,  whose  government  is  c«Di}Muaded  of  both  spe- 
cies, it  is  held  to  be  a.duhtons  quMtiou,'hawfarprivatB 
luxury  it  a  public  evil ;  and,  as  aucb,.  cijgnizahle  by 
public  laws.  And  indeed  our  legislators  luve  several 
times  changed  their  sentiuKots  aa  to  this  poi^t  j  for  for- 
merly there  were  a  number  of  penal  lava  existing  to  re- 
strain excess  in  apparel,  chiefly  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  IV.  and  lUnry  VIII.  aspiedmen«f  which 
we  have  inserted  above.  But  ail  of  tbem  it  appearoA 
expedient  to  npeal  at  an  afler  period.  In  &ct,  alUmngh 
U  m  3  luxuiy 
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iMiary  luxuiy  will  of  Beceiuty  increase  kccoidmg  to  the  idAux 
II  of  ^e^itdi,  it  mxj  not  be  for  the  geoentl  kmefit  of  coin- 
hjetw-  loei-ce  to  impose,  u  in  the  above  cited  Uwa,  an  abeo- 
•  lute  prohibition  of  every  degree  of  it ;  yet,  for  tbc  good 
of  tlie  public,  it  may  be  neceisary  that  toch  as  go  be- 
yoad  proper  bounds  in  eating,  diinkjug,  and  neariag 
what  by  no  means  is  suitable  to  their  station,  should  be 
taxed  accordingly,  could  it  he  done  without  including 
those  who  have  a  better  title  to  lucb  indolgence.  This 
is  certainly,  however,  a  point  which  should  be  maturely 
weighed  bclbre  executed;  and,  in  mercantile  countries 
at  least,  such  restraints  may  be  found  prejudicial,  most 
)tkely  impracticable,  espccuJIy  where  true  liberty  is 
«3tablishi'd.  Sir  Williani  Temple  observen,  speaking 
nf  the  trade  mid  riches,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
fmgalily  of  the  Hallandcrs,  "  That  some  of  our  max- 
ims arc  not  so  tcrtaiit  as  earrent  in  po'>tics  :  as  that  en- 
couragement of  excess  and  luxury  if  employed  in  the 
oon$uniption>of  nsfiVe  commodities,  is  of  advantage  to 
trade.  It  may  be  so  to  that  which  impoveruihcs,  but  not 
to  that  which  enriches  &  country.  It  ia  indeed  less 
prejudicial,  if  It  lies  in  native  than  in  fonign  wstes  : 
but  the  humour  of  luxttry  and  eipcnce  cannot  stop  at 
certain  bounds  ;  what  begins  in  native  will  proceed  to 
J'oreign  commodities  ;  and  though  the  example  nriae 
among  idle  persons,  yet  the  imitation  will  run  into  all 
degrees,  even  of  those  men  by  whose  industry  the  na- 
tion snbsistB.  And  besides,  the  more  of  our  tnim  nc 
spend,  the  lew  ehall  wc  have  to  send  abroad ;  and  so  it 
vill  come  to  pass,  tliat  while  we  drive  a  vast  trade,  yet, 
hj  buying  much  more  tlutn  we  seli,  wc  shall  conic  to  be 
poor  at  lost." 

LYBIA,  or  Libya,  b  name  anciently  given  tn  all 
that  part  of  Africa  lying  between  the  border  of  £- 
|;ypt  and  the  riier  Triton ;  and  comprehending  Cyre- 
}iaica,  Martnarica,  and  the  Regio  Sfrtica.     Seo  ibew 

LYCj^UM,  AtuUMF,  in  antiquity,  tbc  name  of  a 
celebrated  school  ur  academy  at  Athens,  wlicre  Ari- 
stotle explained  his  philosophy.  The  place  was  com- 
posed of  porticoes  and  trees  planted  in  the  quincunx 
tbnii,  where  tlie  pbiioeopbers  disputed  walking.  Hence 
fAt/oMpAy  <^t&e  Lycaunt  is  used  to  signify  ihe  philoso- 
phy of.Jb'istotle,  or  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Suidas 
vbserves,  that  tbc  Lyoaum  look  its  name  from  its  hav- 
ing been  originally  a  temple  of  Apollo  Lyctcm ;  or 
xauer  a  portico  or  gallery  built  by  I.^aus  son  of 
Ajmlb ;  but  ethers  mention  it  to  have  been  built  by 
Pisistratos  or  Pericles. 

LYC^US,  in  Ancimt  Gtography,  a  monntain  of 
Arcftdta,  sacred  to  Jupiter ;  whence  Jtipiler  Ltfcaui 
(Pliny).  Sacred  olsoto Pan  (Viiyil)}  and  hence  Zy- 
*im,  the  rites  pcrfbrmed  to  Pan  on  this  mountain  ; 
wUch  Evander  carrying  with  him  to  Latium,  were 
called  Luptnaiia  (Virgil). 

I.YCAON,  in  fabuhMis  bislixy,  tbc  fast  king  of 

Arcadia,  son  of  PeUsgus  aoA  MeliboM.     He  buut  a 

'  Cown  called  Lycosurm,  on   the  top  of  Movnt  Lycceus, 

'n  honour  of  Ji^t^r.     He  had  m*ny  wives,  by  whom 
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be  had  a.dMightei  Sidled  Callitto,  and  50  s 


He 


Fan.     Some  attribute  this  metamorpiiouii  to  ansther    Ljnen 
cause.     The  sins  of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  be-         II 
come  BO  enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  ucth  to  pu<  f'^*"""*^ 
nisb  wickedness  and  impiety.    He  cane  to  Areadin,         ' 
where  he  was  announced  as  a  god,  and  the  people  be- 
gan  to  pay  proper  adoration  to  bis  divinity.     Lycaon, 
however,  who  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  his  wan- 
ton cruelty,  laughcdat  thepioospniyenof  hissubjeets; 
and  to  try  the  divinity  of  die  god,  he  served  up  human 
flesh  on  hia  table.     This  in^piety  so  irritated  Jupiter, 
that  he  immediately  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon, 
and  changed  him  into  a  wolf, 

LYCAONIA,  in  Ancient  Gti^-aphif,  a  small  coun- 
try of  the  Hither  Asia,  coatuned  between  Pamphylia 
to  the  south,  Cappadocia  to  the  nortb,  Pisidia  and  Pliry- 
gia  to  Ihe  west,  and  Armenia  Minor  to  the  east.  Ly- 
caonet,  the  people.  This  country,  ibongh  sitaaie«i. 
very  near  Mount  Taurus,  and  part  of  it  on  it,  yet  ibc 
itomans  reckoned  it  in  Asia  intra  'i'aurum.  jlrm- 
fft(7,  anciently  called  Lycaouia  (Stephanus.) — Also  an 
island  in  the  Tiber,  joined  to  Home  by  a  bridge,  and 
to  the  land  by  another,  namely,  the  CesCius  and  Fabri- 
cius. 

LYCHNIS,  Campiou,  including  also  Catth-fy, 
&c. ;  ft  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decaiiona 
dasB,  and  order  pentagynin ;  and  in  the  natural  method' 
ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Caryopiyiiie.  See  Bo- 
tany Imlex. 

LYCIA,  a  ccnntry  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  thn- 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Caria  on  tbe  west,  Pam- 
pbylia  on  the  east,  and  Phrygia  on  the  north.  It  was 
anciently  called  Milyat  and  Trcmilc,  frcn  tbe  Milytc, 
or  Solymi,  a  pFO^e  of  Crete,  who  came  to  settle  there- 
The  country  received  the  lUune  of  Lycia  from  Lycua 
the  son  of  Pandion,  who  eatablisbed  himself  there. 
The  inhabitants  have  been  greatly  commended  by  all< 
tbe  ancients  for  their  sobriety  and  justice.  They  were 
conquered  by  Crtesua  king  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards 
bv  Cyrua.  Though  tbey  were  subject  to  tlie  power  of 
Persia,  yet  ihey  were  governed  by  their  own  kingii, 
and  only  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
They  became  part  of  the  Maocdonisn  empire  when 
Alexander  came  into  the  east,  and  afterwards  were 
ceded  to  the  house  of  the  i^lencida.  The  l^onntry  was 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province  by  tbe  emperor  CIbik 

LYCIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
nndria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under' 
the  28th  order,  Zvrn/tf-.     See  Botant  Indtx. 

LYCODONTES,  tbe  petrified  teeth  of  tbe  Icpns-- 
piscis,  or  wolf-fish,  freqoently  found  bssil.  They  are - 
of  dilfcrent  sbapes ;  but  the  most  conuoon  kind  rise  into, 
a  scmtorhicular  form,  and  are  hollow  within,  scmewhat' 
resembling  an  scom-oup}  this  hoUow  is  found  som».- 
times  empty,  and  sametimcs  filled  with  the  stratum  in: 
which  it  is  immersed.  Many  of  them  have  an  outer- 
circli'  of  a  diffwcBt  colour  from  tlte  rest. 

LYCOMEDES,  in  fitbulons  history,  a  king  of  Scy.. 
roe,  an  island  in  ibe  Agaan  sea.  He  was  son  nf  Apollo. 
a«d'  Partbeaopc.     He  was  seeretly  intrusted  with  the  - 


whssaooeedodon  tha-thcMMbyNyctifflns,  th«  eldest  of  carw  of  young  Acbillee,  whom  bis  laotber  lltetia  bad' 

bis  SOBS.     Tik  lived  abont  i8so  yearshefore  tbe  Chris-  disguised  in  woman's  clotbee,  to  renovo  him  from  the- 

tian  era.— .Anollter  king  of  Aireadia,  celebrated  for  hi»  Trojan  w«r,  where  sha  knew  be  must  noavoidabl^  pn- 

•me[tie>>    He  was  chwnged  into  a  wolf  by  Jnpiteis  be-  ritih,     liveomedes  has  rendered  hjmaelf  fameas  fev  Ub  . 

•auaekKtBeredfauiaaii  vifldms  on  the  aliacof  thegpd  treachery  to  Thctcns,  wbe  had  implored  his  proleeUen.- 
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I.jcoBwd(>  viUca  driveu  from  bis  throne  of  Atbcns  by  Lhe  usurper 
n        Mnestbeus.     Lycomedei,  u  it  U  reported,  cither  cn< 
rjcMtpu.  vioof  of  the  flkoie  of  bis  illottirow  gocat,  or  bribed  by 
*         tbe  cmiMuieB  of  Mnestfaeua,  led  Tibtaeu*  to  aa  elevs- 
trd  place,  on  frtteacti  to  their  him  the  extent  of  hit. 
docninions,  and  per&dioiMJy  threw  him  down  a  preci- 
pice, wbcK  be  wu  killed; 

LYCOPEKDON,   a  genu*  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  vryptogmmiB  class.     See  BoTANY  Index. 
LYCOP£RSXCON.    See  Solanitu,  Botant  Ja- 

LYCOPHRON,  a  famoua  Greek  poet  and  gnim- 
marutD,  hon  at  Colchis  in  Kiibosa,  A»urisbed  aboiit 
304  B.  C.  aod,  Bctwrding  to  Ovid,  vu  killed  by  an 
arrow.  He  wroto  20  tragedies  ;  but  all  Ins  w>rkjt  are 
)o«t,  except  a  poem  eolitled  CoMaadra,  wbicli  contkina 
a  lai^;  train  of  predictions,  which  be  auppoaca  to 
have  been  made  by  Cassandra,  Vriant's  daughter. 
Thii  poem  is  exlreniely  obscure.  The  beat  edition  of 
it  is  that  of  Dr  Potter,  printed  at  Oxford  ta  1697, 
folio. 

L  YCOPODIUM,  or  Club-moss  >  a  genus  of  planU 
belonging  to  the  cryplogamia.  claw.  See  BurANV  In- 
dex. 

LYCOPOLIS,  or  Lycoh,  in  Anciettt  Gef^mpAif, 
M  called  from  the  wonlup  of  wolves.  Lycopolita,  the 
people;  Lt/npohlet,  the  diiitriet.  There  were  two 
towns  of  this  name,  one  in  the  Delta,  or  Xiower 
Kgypt,  near  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  other  in  the  I'he- 
bais,  or  Hishcr  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part«  to  tbe 
west  of  the  Nile. 

2.YCOPSIS,  a  gmis  of  plants  belonging  U>  tbe 
pentandria  data ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
wider  the 4iet  older,  Atperifitlur.  Sej  BotaNI  ladex, 

LYCOPUS,  a  genus  of^plants  belonging  tO'tbe  di- 
andria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uader. 
the  42d  arAtT,   VerticitSattr.     See  BoTAMY  Index. 

LYCURGIA,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Spartans, 
in  memory  of  tbeir  lawgiver  Lycurgu»,  whom  they  ho- 
noured with  n  temple  and  annitersarv  aacririce. 

LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  leji^lslatnr  of  the  Spar- 
tans, wajt  the  son  of  £iiciomes  king  of  Sparta.— He 
travelled  tn  Greece  to  the  isle  of  Crete,  to  Egypt,  and 
even  to  the  Indies,  tocnnverae  with  the  sages  and  learn- 
ed men  of  those  countries,  and  to  learn  their  raannen, 
their  customs,  and  their,  laws.  After  the  death  of  hit 
brother  Polydectea,  who  waa  king  of.  Sparta,  his  wi- 
dow ofered  the  cmwn  to  Lycurgua,  promitibg  that  «ha 
wonid  make  herself  miscarcy  of  the  child  of  which  she 
was  pregnant,  provided  be  would  many  heir}  hut  Ly- 
eurgos  noUy  refused  these  xdvantageeai  oStt%  and  af- 
terwards contented  himself  with  being  tator  to. bin  ne- 
phew Cbarilliis,  and  restored  to  him  tbe  goverument 
when  he  c«ine  of  ag»  -,  but  notvithstanding  thi*  regfilaci 
am). generous  oondiiet,  be  was  aocuwd!  o^a  detiign  ta 
usurp  tbe  crown..  I^s. oalumny  oUiged  him  (O'  retira 
to  the  island  of  Crete,  wfaore  be  appUed  bimaelf  to  Uw 
study  (^  tbe  laws  andoostomiof.iMidm.  At  hisretnra 
lo  LacedicffiOB,  be  veibrmed  the.govenmwnti:  and,  to 
prevent  tbe  disorden  o«cBaioncdlby>litaur}r>atkd.the  hiv« 
«f  rtobet,  he  prohibited  .the  uac  efgoMiaiui  silver;  pU' 
ced  all  lb*  citizena  ia  ar.atate  of  equal ity>;  aiid>intro- 
dueed  tbe  sttieteat  teoipsnnca^  the  most  aaactidisoip- 
line,  and  those  adminUv  laws  >  which  (a  fcm  ex(»pt- 
•4)'baTC-be(a.aeM)nt«dby  alliutoriaBt..    Il  if.sal^ 
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tfeat,  to  engage  tbe  T.»..».ji>^nii;am  {«  ohicrve  them  Dcuitas 
inviolably,  be  made  tbeoi  pmrnise  with  an  oath  not  to        || 
change  any  part  of  them  till  bis  ictum  ;  and  that  bia    ^-jdi*- 
afterwuds  went  ta  tbe  iahnd  of  Crete,  where  he  killed        •      ^ 
himself,  after  having  ordered  that  bis  ashes  should  be. 
ArowB  into  tJie  Ma,  foi  f«ar  lest  if  bia  body  should  be^ 
eariicd  to  Sparta  the  Lacedemonians  wmdd  Utink  tbem- 
selves  abfolved  trom  tliein  oatbi    Ua  flouciatKd,  about. 
870  B.  C. 

LYUU,  a  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  two  miles 
and  a.  bal£  south- west  of  Romney,  of  which  town  and 
port  it  b  a  member,  and  71  miles  from  London.  It  is 
a  populous  toivn,  and  is  iocftporated  by  the  name  of  a 
baiii^  jurats,  and  commonalty.  In  the  beach  nean 
Stane-end,  i&a  heap  o£  stones,,  faaoied  to  he  the  tomb 
of  CLitpin  aod  Csiipianos  ;  and  near  the  sea  i.i  a  plaoe 
called  Halmttone,  ooiwistingoE  beach  and  pebUe-Mones,. 
which  abounds  with  holm  trees. 

LYDGATE,  J{>HN,called.tfaeAfen£o/'.Sw>;  not, 
as  Cibbcr  conjecture^  liccause  he  was  a,  naliw:  ot  that, 
place,  for  Iw  was  bom  about  the  year  t^Ss,  io<.tb»  vil- 
lage of  I.^dga(e  1  but  beoaiwe  ite  was  a  monk,  of  tbu 
Benedictine  convent  at  Si  EdauindVBum.  AAer  stu- 
dying some  time  in  our  Kugliih  univerailiea,  bo  travel- 
len  to  Prance  and  Italy:;  and,,  harinfr  acquired' a. com- 
petent knowledge  of  tlie  languages  of  tliase  countriea, 
be  returned  to  London,  where  he  opened- a  scbool,  iu 
which  he  instructed  the  sons  of  tlie  nobility  in  pdite  li- 
trnttire.  At  what  time  he  retired  to-  the.  ooavenl  of ' 
St  Edmund's- Bury,  does  Dot  appear',  but  be  was  cer- 
tainly there  in  14I5>  He  was  living  in  1446,  aged 
about  66  ;  bat  in  what  year  be  died  is  not  known. 
Lydgate,  according  to  Pits,  was  an.  elegant  poet,  n 
persuasive  ilKtorician,  an  axpert  malbewtidaa,  an 
acute  philosopher,  and  a  loloraye  divine.  He. was  » 
voluminoos  writer ;  and,  considering  the  a^  in^  which 
be  lived,  an  excellent  poet.  His  language  is  lessi  obso- 
lete, and  his  vereiGoation  much  more  harmoaious,  than 
the  language  and  versilicatiDn  of  Chaucer,  who  wrote 
about  half  n  century,  before  bini.  He  wrote,  i.  History 
of  the  Thebsn  war,  printed  at  the  end.  of  Cbaucer's 
works,  1561,  160a,  1687.  1,  PeematioD'  of  good 
coansel ;  at  the  cod  of  Chancer's  works.  3.  Thelife  of 
Hector;  London  1594,  folio,  .printedby  Gtoss^  d«li< 
oated'  to  Heniy.  V;  4,  Life  a£  the,  blessed  Virgin'; 
piioted  bv  Caxton.  j,  The.pMverbB<of  LydgiUeupon 
the  fall  of  prioots ;  printed  by  Wink.  Word*  trrmiisn, 
4to.  6.Di^mte  ofithe  basse,  the. sheep,  nad'tbe  goose.; 
printed  in  CaEton's  Collect.  4(0.  j,  Tbe  tanple  ot 
brass ;  among  tbe  works  of  Ghaucec.  81  London  lick- 
penny  ;  vide  Stow's  history*  &c  &c.  Beaidco  an  in--, 
credible  number  of  otber  peeas  and  fwaslfclions.-  ^taa- 
ved  in  vaiiouH  libraries,  and  ot  which  tba  rsndet  will 
find  a  catalogue  in  Bishop  Tanner. 

LYDIA,  toAndtnt  Gtognfift,  a  csMrated  king- 
demof  Asia  Minor.— rAU  the  aocient  wntass  tell  ua, 
that  Lydia  was  first  caUed  Mt&emia-oK  Ueouui,  froa 
Mean  king  of  Bhrygin.and<Lydia^  and  tint  it  wan 
known  under  no  oUwr<  denomination-  till  ■  d>e  retgtt  «tf 
Atys,  nbcn  hbc^faa-tsb*  called  i^'a  front- his- son 
Lydns.  Bocfanrt-  finding,  in.  bis^  learned  otlleation  of 
Fhccnicianworda  the  vetb./nsi,  signifying.  "-to<  wind," 
and  obecrving  that  the  eountn.  wn  ase  ipsnfcihg  of  is 
Vittetti,  by  ibe  HsKodei^  en  umous  fbr  its.  windings, 
concludes  that*  it  ftH'tlwMPiiiMKdi/fi^  Wf-Ludm. 
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Ax  to  the  ancient  name  of  Mnffiiia,  be  takes  h  to  be 
•^  Greek  transUtioD  of  the  Phoenician  word  tad;  wherein 
he  agrees  in  sonie  mcaaare  with  Stejrfianus,  who  flerivea 
the  name  '  of  MKonia  from  Mkoii  the  ancient  naD>e^ 
of  the  Meander.  -Some  take-  the  word  futrota'a  to  be 
a  translatioa  of 'a  Hebrew  word  signifying  "  nietat," 
because  that  country,  say  they,  was  4n  former  times 
enriched  abo«H  any  other  with  mines.     Tliough  Lfdia' 
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fhale  ft  queen  of  Lydik,  to  expiate  the  morder  of  tjjSa. 
phitus,  had,  during  hb  captiTity,  by  one  of  het '  '  v  '  ■* 
slaves,  a  son  named  Cteelau.f,  whose  grandson  Argon 
was  the  first  of  the  Heraclidie  that  ascended  the  throne 
of  Lydia.  lliis  race  is  said  to  have  reigned  505 
years;  the  sen  succeeding  the  father  for  22  gene- 
rations. They  began  to  reign  aboat  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.     The  last  of  the  family  was  the  nabflppy 


and  Mseonia  are  by  most  aathors  indiflereutly  usedfAr  Candaules,  who  lost  both  bis  life  and  kingdom  by  his 

one  and   the  sameconnby,    yet    they  are  sometimes  imprndenee  :    an  event  of  which  we  have  the  following 
distinguished ;   that  part  where   Mount  Tmolns  stood,    '  account  by  Herodotus.     Candaules   had   a  wife  whom 

'  Watered  by  the  Pactolus,  being  properly  called  Attn-  he  passionately  loved,   and   believed  the  most  beautiful 

nia  [  and  the  other,  lying  on  the  coast,  Lydia.     This  ef  her  sex.     He  extolled  her  charms  to  Gyges  fats  fa- 

dislinctton  is  used  by  Homer,  Callimachus,  Dionysiiis,  vourite,  whom  he  used  to  intrust  with  his  moot  important 

and  other  ancient  writers.     In  after  ages,  when  the  affairs ;  and  the  raore  to  convince  him  of  her  beanty, 

loniana,  who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  resolved  to  show  her  to  him  quite  naked ;  he  a" 


Egean  sea,  began  to  make  some  figure,  that  part  was 
'  called  Ionia,  and  the  name  of  Lydia  given  to  the  an- 
aient  Mseonia. — Lydia,  accordiog  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  other  ancient  ^et^raphers,  was  bounded  by  My- 
■ia  Major  on  the' north,  by  Carta  on  the  sooth,  by 
Phrygia  Major  on  the  east,  and  Ionia  on  the  west,  ly- 
ing between  the  37th  and  39tfa  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. What  the  ancients  style  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
'  was  not  confioMi  within  these  narrow  boundaries,  but 
extended  from  Halys  to  the  Egeon  sea.      Pliny's 


igly  placed  him  in  the  porch  of  her  chamber  where 
the  queen  used  to  undress  wheo  she  went  to  bed,  or- 
dering bim  to  retire  after  he  should  have  seen  her, 
and  take  all  possible  care  not  to  be  obsCTved.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  caution  he  could  use,  she  plain- 
Iv  discovered  him  going  out ;  and  though  she  did  not 
doubt  hot  it  was  her  hnsband^s  contrirance,  yet  she 
passed  that  nigbt  in  a  seembg  tranquillity,  suppres- 
sing her  resentment  till  nest  morning,  when  she  sent 
for  Gyges,  and  resolutely  told  him  that  he  must  either 


nription  includes  ,£oIia,  lying  between  the  Hermus  by  his  death  atone  for  the  criminal  action  he  had  been 

'  aad  the  Caicus.  gnilty  of,  or  pot  to  death  Candaules  the  contriver  of 

At  -to  the   origin  of  the  Lrdians,    Josephns,  and  it,  and  receive  both   her  and  the   kingdom  of  Lydia 

aka  him  all  the   ecclesiasttcal  writers,  derive  them  fiir  his  reward.     Gyges  at  first  eanntly  be^^d  of 

from  Lad,  Bhem's   fourth  son  ■,  but  this  opinion  has  her  that  she  would  not  drive  him  to  the  necessity  of 

no   other  foundation    than   the   similitude   of  names,  such  a  choice.     But  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail 

Some  of  the    ancients  will  have  the  Lydians   to  be  a  with   her,  and  that  he  must  either  kill  his  master  or 

mixed   colony  of    Phrygians,    Mysiana,  and    Carians.  die  himself,  he  chose   the  fbnner  part  of  the  altema- 

Othars  finding  some  conformity  in  religion  and  reli-  tive.     Being  led  by  the  qoeen  to  the  same  place  where 

giooa  ceremonies  between  the  Egyptians  and  Tuscans  ber  husband   had  posted  him  the  nigbt  before,  he  stab- 

who  were   a   Lydian  colony,    conclude  them,  without  bed  the  king  white   he  was  asteap,   married  the  ^ ueen, 

any  farther  evidence,  to  be  originally  Egyptians.     Ail  and  took  possessitKi  of  tbe  kin^om,  in  which  he  was 

e  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  Lydians  were  a  very  confirmed  by  the  answer  of  the  Delphic  orade.     The 


ancient  nation,  as  is  manifest  from  their  very  fables ; 
for  Atys,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Niobe,  and  Amc'hne,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  the  children  of  Lydus.  And  Zan- 
thos  in  hie  Lydiaca,  quoted  by  Stephanns,  informs  os, 
that  the  ancient  city  of  Ascalon,  one  of  the  five  sa- 
trapies of  the  Philistines,  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Jodiua  and  the  Judges,  was  built  by  one  Asealus  a  Ly- 
dian,' whom  AchiunuB  king  of  Lydia  bad  appointed  to 
MBamaod  a  body  of  troops  which  be  sent,  we  know 
aot   on   what  occasion,  into  Syria.      The    HeraclidEc, 


Lydiana  having  taken  op  arms  to  revenge  tbe  death 
of  their  prince,  an  agreement  vras  made  between  them 
and  the  fi>Ilowera  of  Gyges,  that  if  the  oracle  should 
declare  bim  to  be  lawful  king  of  Lydia,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  reign ;  if  not,  he  should  resign  the  crown 
to  the  HeniclidEe.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  proving 
&vourable  to  Gvges,  he  was  universally  acknowledged 
for  lawful  king  of  Lydia.  Candaules-  is  said  to  have 
purchased  a  picture  punted  by  BnUrchas,  representing 

J.  ,      a  battle  of  the  Magnetes,  for  its  weight  in  gold;  ft 

or  kings  of  Lydia  descended  from  Hercules,  began  to     circumstance  which  shows  how  early  the  art  of  paint- 
reign   before   the  Trojan  war;  and  had  been  preceded     Ing  began  to  be  in  nHjuest,  for  Candaules  was  cotem- 
bya  long  aeries  of  sovereigns  sprang  from  Atys,  and      porary  with  Romulus. 

bem»  styled  Atyadx  ;  a  strong  proof  of  tbe  antiquity  Gyges  having  thus  possessed  himself  of  tbe  kingdom 

of  that  kingdom.  of  L^ia,    sent  many  rich   and  valnable  present*  to 

Tlie  Lydjans  began  very  eariy  to  be  ruled  by  kings,      the  oracle  of  Delphos  ;   among   others,    six  caps   of 
whose  government  secftis  to  have  been  tmly  despotic,     gold  weighing  30  talents,   and  greatly  eateeased  for 
mdthe  crown  hereditary.     We  read  of  three  distinct      the   wot^inansbip.      He   made  war   en  MiletQS   and 
races  of  kings  reigning  over  Lydia,  viz.  the  Atyadie,      Smyrna,  took  the  city  of  Colophon,  and  snbdned  the 
the  Heraclidse,  and  the  MermnaJdBe.  whole  country  of  Troas.      In  his  reipi,  and  by  hia 

The  jfCyodiv  were  so  called  from  Atys  the  son  of  C»-      permission,   the  city  of  Ahydns  was  boilt  by  the  Mi- 
tys.andgraadsonofManes  thefirstLydian  king.     But     lenans.     Plutarch  and  other  wtitcra  relate  hi*  acceq- 
the  history  of  this  fiimily  is  ohscnre  and  bbulons.  sion  to  the  crown  of  Lydia  in  a  quite  difieient  man- 

™^"   ''"    '  ......  ^^^^  ^^^  ^11   ^^^  without  making  any  mention  of  the. 

queen,  that  Gyges  rebelled  against  Candaules  and  slew 
bim  is  an  engageownt.      In  Gyges  began  the  third 


The  Atyadn  were  succeeded  by  the  Hgraeltdte,  or 
the  descendanta   of  Hercules.      For  Hercules  being, 
by  dK  direction  of  the  oracle,  sold  as  a  slave  to  Om- 
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BfiliB.     nc*,c»\lbiMerfiutadiB;iiho  were  tilso,  properly  apeak-  dbsetly  fronting  his  domiiiioDK  But  thii  deiiign,  whkb, 

^    i.-i^i  ing,  HeracHdtB,  b«ina  ilesccnded  from  k  con  of  Her-  coHuleriag  the  alovt  progreta  in  nMritime  poi*«r  among  ^ 

cules  bj  Orapbalc.     Gyge«  reigoed  38  yous,  and  wu  the  nktions  most  diligent  to  atuio  it,  vould  probably 

lucceeded  hj  h\a  fcn  Ai^ycs.  have  failed  of  huoccbs,  \rms  ^evented  b;  tlw  advice  of 

This  prince  earned  on  the  war  against  the  Milesiaiw  a  philosaphical  tnveller,  convtryed  in  iticb  a  lively  tarn 

i*bich  bis  father  had  begun,  and  ponesaed  himaeif  of  of  wit  as  eaailj  changed  the  rcaolution  of  tbe   lung. 

FrieiMV  in  those  day*  a  atrong  citj.     In  hii  reign  the  Bias  of  Friene  in  Ionia,  aonte  aay  Ptltacua  of  Mitylene 

Cinunerians  invaded  and  overran  all  Asia  Minor ;  hut  in   the   isle  of  Lesbos,   while   be   travelled  after  the 

wiiat   battles  were    fought   t^inst   the   Lydians  and  Grecian  Gaetain,froincuriMityandali>veorknowledge, 

these  invaders,  and  with  w^atsuccesH, we  find  nowhere  wM  presented  to  Crouus  at  the  Lydisn   court;    and 

mentioned.     Herodotus  only   informs  us,  that   in  the  being  aslud  by  that  prince  what  news  from  Greece  j 

lime  of  Ardyes  they  ponessed  themselves  of  Saidia,  the  he  answered  with  a  republican  freedom,  tbat  the  islanders 

metropoliii  of  I'ydia,  bitt  could  never  reduce  the  castle,  bad  collected   powerful  squadrttus   of  cavalry  with  an 

.  Ardyes  reigned  49  yean,  and  was  nicceeded  by  his  son  intention  of  invading  Lydia.     "  May  tbe  goda  grant 

3adyattes,  who  reigBcd  1 2  yean,  and  warred  moot  part  (said  Cnxsus),  that  the  Greelu,  who  are  untcquainted 

of  bi9  reign  witfa  the  Milesians.  with  horsemanship)  should  attaclc  tbe  disciplined  valour 

After  him  came  his  son  Alyattes,  who  for  the  qtaee  of  the  Lydian  caralrv  i  there  would  soon  be  an  end  t» 
of  five  years  continued  tbe  war  which  bis  father  had  tbe  contest."  "  In  the  same  manner  (replied  Bias),  as 
-begun  against  tbe  Milesians,  ravaging  their  country,  if  the  Lydians,  who  are  totally  unexperienced  in  naval 
and  about  harvest  time  carrying  awayall  their  corn  Affatrs,  should  invade  the  Grecians  by  sea."  Struck 
jraariy,  in  order  to  oblige  tbem,  for  want  of  provisions,  by  tbe  acoteocss  of  this  unexpected  observation,  Cnesus 
ta  suireader  tbeir-city, -which  he  knew  he  could  not  desisted  from  his  intended  expcditicn  against  the  island^ 
reduce  any  other  way,  the  Milesiana  being  at  that  time  .and  instead  of  employing  new  means  f(»  extending 
masters  of  tbe  sea.  In  tbo  1 2lh  year  of  this  war  the  his  conquests,  detennineiT  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  lau- 
Lydians  having  set  firo  to  tbe  coin  m  the  fields,  the  /wis  which  he  had  won,  and  to  display  the  grandeur 
fliroeo  w«re  carried'  by  a  violent  wind,  which  happened  wkich  he  bad  attained.  But  bis  happiness  was  sooa 
to  hhnr  at  tbat -time,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  after  allayed  by  the  death  of' his  favourite  son  Atya^ 
As!vsns,  and  burnt  it  down  to  the  gronnd.  Not  long  who  was  unfortunately  kilkd  at  tbe  chase  of  a  wild 
a&cr,  Alyattes  falUng  aidi,  aent  to  eonoukt  the  oracle  boar.  For  this  loss  ho  continued  disconsolate  for  two 
at  Delphoe ;  which  refused  to-  reCuriL  any  answer  (ill  years  and  in  >  state  of  inaction,  till  tbe  conquests  of 
such  tmie  as  the  -king*  should  rehoild  the  temple  of  iCynis,  and  growing  power  of  tbe  Persians,  roused  up 
Minerva  at  AsseaoB.  Alyattes,  thns  warned,  despatched  bis  martial  spirit,  and  diverted  his  mind  to  other 
•mbasaadon  to  Milatos,  enjoining  them  to  ctmclude  Uionghts.  He  appffbended  that  the  success  which 
a  truce  with  the  Milesians  till  the  temple  should  be  attended  Cyrus  in  all  his  undertakings,  might  at  last 
rebuilt.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  Tb^BSy^  prove  dangerous  to  himself,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
batuf,  then  king  of  Miletns,  comnumded  all  the  com  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  his  progress.  In  taking  this 
that  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  to  be  brought  into  resolution,  which  might  prohahly  be  attended  witk 
tbe  market-place,  ordering  the  citizens  to  banquet  the  most  important  consequences,  he  was  desirous  to 
in  public,  and  rovel  as  if  the  city  were  plentifully  learn  the  will  of  heaven  concaming  tbe  issue  of  the  wan 
stored  with  all  manner  of  provisions.  This  stratagem  The  principal  oracles  which  be  consulted  were  tboae 
Thrnsyhulus  practised,  to  the  end  that  the  amhaaaadorB  of  BruKhis  in  Tanla,  of  Hammon  in  Libya,  uid.  of 
seeing  such  quantities. of  corn,  and  the  people  every-  Delphi  in  Greece.  Among-  these  respected  shiinea, 
where  diverting  themselvea,  might  acquaint  iheirmaster  the  oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  ascendant,  as 
with-theiraffiueoce,  and  divert  him  ^nm  pursuing  the  the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  late.  Crcesus  was 
war.  .As  Tbrasrhulus  had  designed,  ao  it  happened  ;  fiiUy  persuaded  of  its  veracity  i  and  desirous  gtneransly 
for  Alyattes,  who  believed  tbe  Alilesians  great^  dis-  to  compensate  for  the  trouUo  which  he  had  already 
trowed  for  provisions,  receiving  a  different  account  fiom  given,  and  still  meant  to  give,  the  priests  of  Apollo, 
his  ambassadors,  changed  the  truce  into  a  lasting  peace,  he  sacrificed  3000  oaen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his 
and  ever  afterwards  lived  in  amity  and  friendship  with  shrine  with  dedications  equally  valuable  &r  tbe  wmrk- 
llirasybulns  and  the  Milesians.  He  was  succeeded,  nianship  ^aad  for  the  materials;  preciouS'  vessels  of 
after  a  reign  of  57  years,  by  his  son  Ckebus,  whose  silver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully  inlaid  and  enamelled  ; 
nniotorrupted  prosperity,  in  the  first  yeais  of  his  reign,  various  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  particularly-  a  golden 
for  eclipsed  tbe  glory  of  his' predecessors.  He  was  the  lion  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a  female  figure -three 
first  that  made  war  on  the  Ephesians,  whose  city  be  oubits  or  near  fiva  feet  high.  In  return  tor  these  mag- 
besieged  and  took,  notwithstanding  tbeir  consecrating  it  nificent  presents,  th«  oracle,  in  ambiguous  language; 
to  Diana^  and  faitening  the  walls  by  a  rope  to  her  flattered  Croesus  with  obtaining  an  easy  victory  over 
temple,  winch  was  seven  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a  long  life  and  a  pror 
After  tbe  reduction  of  Epheeus,  he  attacked,  under  sperous  reign.  The  god  at  tbe  sanie  time  enjoined 
various  pnteaces,  tbe  lonians  and  .^slians,  obliging  bim  to  contnctn  an  alliance  with  the  moat  powerfiil  of 
them,  and  all  the  other  Greek  at»tes  of  A^ia,  to  pay  him  the  Gneeian  states. 

a  yearly  tribute.^    Hsving  met  with  such  extnnrdi nary  Elevated  with  these  favo arable  pradictions  ofApotIo, 

success  by  Lind^  the  Lydian  prince  determined' to  reoder  Crcesus  prepared  l«  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  only 

hit  power  equal ly-conspiconus  hy  sea.  For  tbia  purpose  conditim  requind  00  his  part  for  the  accomplishment 

he  thoDgfat  seriously  of  equipping  a  fleet;  with  which  of  his  aspiring  purpose.  Not  deeminghimselfsufficienlly 

he  purposed  to  ioTade  and  con^ger  the  Giecian  islands  acqiwinted  with  the  affain  of  Greece,  to  know  <wh^ 


^^particulas 
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jnrt^cdtr  republic  wu  meant  by  the  oncle^  be  nuuie  faim  at  iny  time  to  adl  ioto  bis  aetvice,  be  luarcbcd 

^|Miliciilar  inquiry  of  AoSe  befit  informfid  concetmng  tawanli  Hie  riirx  Halys}    and  faaving  croucil  vith  *- 

die  ritBte  of  Enrape  }  and  discovcn-d,  that  amDogaU  moth  difficulty  tbat  deep  and  broad  atrcan,  cntcitd 

the  meinbeiBoftbeGreenncaRfedcTacy,  the  Athenim*  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  vhich  formed  tke  wcsicrn 

-and  LacedKmoaiaas  irere  jaady  entitled  to  the  pre-  frontier  of  tbe  Median  domiDtona,     Tbat  unfortunate 

cmiaeiice.     Id  order  to  learn  wbicb  ef  tbeae  CDtatnuni-  oesntry  soon  experienced  all  the  calamitiea  of  invasion, 

ties  deserved  tbe  epithet  of  matt  powerjiil,  it  nas  The  rtcrian  plain,  tbe  tnoat  beautiful  tud  tbe  most 

necoiaiy   to  send   ambaMadors   into   Greece.      The  fertile  district    of  Cappadocia,  vas  laid  vnuXx;    ibe 

Lydians  despatched  -with  diia  important  conunissioD,  porta  of  tbe  Enxioe,  as  n ell  as  several  inland  citie^t, 

soon  discovered  that  the  Athenians  after  having  been  werv  plaadeTcd ;  and  the  inoSeniive  inhabitants  trere 

long  harassed  by  iolemal  ditaensions,  were  actnally  either  pat  to  the  sword   or  dragged  into  captivity, 

governed  hj  the  tyrant  Pisistratus.    Tbe  Spartans,  cm  £acoarag<rd  by  ibe  unnisisting  sofiueu  of  the  natives 

tbe  other  hand,  thoogh  anciently  tbe  \vorst  regulated  of  diose  parts,  Croesos  mu  eager  to  ^»h  foinards  { 

of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  had  enjoyed  dtmeatic  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previoualy  meet  bim  in  tbe  £e)d, 

peac«   and  ftvcign  pro^terity  ever    since    they  bad  he  had  datertnioed  to  proceed  10  triumph  to  the  moun- 

kdopted  tbe  trise  iiutilutioos  of  Jjycurgas.     After  that  tains  of  Penia.     Against  tUs  daogemna  resolntioa 

aemoniUe  period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the  he  waa  in  vain  exbmted  by  a  Lydian  nained  Saadanis  \ 

warlike  At^i-es,  trinn^bed  over  the  bsti'dy  Arcadians;  who,  when  asked  bis  opinion  of  the  vrar,  declared  it 

-turd  notwitMUndiiig  the  heroic  exploits  of  AHstwnencs,  with  that  ireedom  which  the  frinces  of  the  east  bay* 

snbduedandniidavedtbeirunfbrtanaterivaLiofMessene.  in  every  age  pcnnitted,  amidst  all  the  pride  andca- 

To  the  Lydian  aittbassadwa,  therefore,  tbe  SpaHan  prtcea  of  deapotio  power,  to  men  distinguiahcd  by  the 

i«puWic  appeMWl  to  ha  fointed  ont  by  the  oracle,  as  gifts  of  nature  w  educatioa.     **  Yon  are  pn^ariag, 

the  GMnn«iity  whose  i^iaaee  they  were  oijoined  to  O  ^ii^,  to  march  against  a  peofle  irfao  lend  a  Jabo- 

'  ''  '-      "     '  '     ■  ....    A      .      .1  riouB  and  a  mtterabic  life;  whose  dally  aubaiateace  is 

often  denied  them,  and  ia  always  scanty  and  precarious ; 

who  drink  only  water,  and  who  are  clothed  with  tbe 


«oUcit.     Having  repaiivd  accnrdic^y  to  Sparta,  they 
were  iiRrodaaed  not   only  to  the  king*  »d  scnatst 
'      '  iportance  of  tbe  iiegoeiatian  required, 
Laee<f 


but,  as 

to  tbe   general   assembly  of  tbe 


■kins  of  wild  beaats.     VVbat  can  the  Lydians  gain  W 

whom  they,  in  few  words,  declared  the  object  of  their  the  oonquert  of  Penia )  they  wbo  enjoy  all  the  ad- 

commisaion  ;  "  We  are  sent,  O  Lacednrnontans  !  by  vantages  of  wbicb  tbr  Persians  are  dcstitnte  ?  For  my 

Cnxtof,  king  of  tbe  Lydians  and  of  many  otbernatioos,  part,  I  deem  it  a  blesidBg  of  tbe  gods,  that  they  have 

.  who  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  aeek  not  excited  the  warlike  poverty  of  these  miseiaUc  bar- 

tbe  friendship  of  ttie  most  powerful  people  of  Greece,  barians  to  invade  and  plunder  tbe  Inxnrious  wealtli  of 

naw  summtuis  you,  who  jnftly  Tnerit  that  epithet,  to  Lydia."     Tbe  moderation  of  this  advice  was  rejected 

became  his  faithfel  allies,  in  obedience  to  tbe  will  of  by  the  fatal  presumption  of  Crtesus;  wbo  coafeunding 

tbe   god  whose  autfaority   yon   acknoiricdge."      The  the  dictates  of  expeiienccd  wisdom  with  tbe  mean  lug- 

IiacedKmonians,  pleased  with  the  alliance  of  a  warlike  gcations  of  pusillanimity,  dismissed  the  counsellor  with 

king,  and  still  more  with  the  fame  of  their  valoor,  contempt. 

readily  accepted  tbe  proposal.  To  the  strict  connexion  Meanwhile,  tbe  awniaoh  of  Cyrus,  wbo  wa*  not  of 
of  an  ofltnnve  and  defensive  league,  tbey  joined  the  a  temper  to  permit  bu  dominions  to  be  ravaged  with 
marc  renpecled  ties  of  sacrrd  hospKality.  -  A  few  years  impunity,  aftirdcd  the  Jjydian  king  an  of^iwtunily  of 
before  tliis  tninsttctton,  tbey  had  sent  to  puichase  gtdd  bringing  thit  war  to  a  more  speedy  isaue  tban  by  hi*  in- 
at  Sardis  for  making  a  statue  of  ApoHo.  Ctcbsim  tended  expedition  into  Persia.  The  anny  of  Cyraa 
had  on  tbat  occasion  grataitonsly  sapplied  tbeir  want,  gradually  aagmented  00  hi*  march  :  the  tributary 
Remembering  Ibis  generosity,  tbey  gave  the  Lydian  prioce*  cheerfully  contributiag  with  their  united 
ambaasodors  at  their  departure,  as  a  present  for  tbeir  strength  towards  the  asHistanoe  of  a  master  whose  va- 
naater,  a  vessel  of  braas  cMitaining  300  ampboraB  lour  and  genernsity  tbey  admired,  and  nbo  now  to^ 
(above  1 2  bogsbeads),  and  bcaatifully  carved  on  the  anna  to  protect  tbe  aafety  of  his  nabjects,  as  well  a*  to 
oatsicfe  With  ^rioos  forms  of  animals.  support  tbe  grandeur  of  bis  throne.  Such  was  the  ra- 
Crcesus,  having  ttina  happily  acromplisbed  the  de-  pidity  of  bia  movenKnt,  especially  after  being  inform- 
sign  recommended  by  tbe  or*cle,  was  eager  to  set  ont  ed  of  the  dcstroctivc  mvagc*  of  tbe  enemy  in  Cappa- 
upon  ht*  intended  expedition.  He  had  formerly  en-  docia,  that  be  arrived  from  tbe  shore*  of  tbe  Caspian 
tend  tnto  alHxnce  with  Amass  king  of  Kgypt,  and  to  tliote  of  tbe  Enxine  sea  before  the  amy  of  CnKsna 
Lafayuetus  king  of  Babylon.  He  had  now  obtained  had  provided  tbe  necesaariei  for  tbeir  journey.  TbsA 
^  friendsbfp  of  the  most  wai^ike  nation  of  Europe,  prince,  when  apprised  of  the  nc4(^baurfaooil  of  the 
Tbe  newly  raised  power  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persian*  Peruana,  encamped  o*  the  Pteriao  plain;  Cyrus  like- 
seemed  incapable  of  resining  sndi  a  formidable  confe-  wiseencamped  atnoneatdiBtBncc;  frequentskirmishea 
det»cy.  happened  between  tie  light  troops;  and  at  length  a 
Elevatiid  with  these  flattering  ideas  of  bis  own  in-  general  engagement  was  fought  with  eqnal  fnry  and 
vincible  greatness,  Cnesus  waited  not  to  attack  the  perseverance,  and  only  terminated  hy  the  darknesa  of 
Persian  dominions  until  be  liad  collected  Hie  strength  nigbt.  The  loss  on  both  sides  hindered  a  renewal  of 
of  his  allies.  The  sanguine  impetoesily  of  his  temper,  the  battle.  The  mmbers,  as  well  as  tbe  eoorwe  of 
unexperienced  in  ndversify,  unfartimatcty  precipitated  tbe  Persians,  much  exceeded  the  expectation  of  Crca- 
him  into  meanire*  no  less  ruinona  than  daring.  At-  so*.  As  tbey  discovered  not  any  intention  to  haraa* 
tended  «nly  by  ihe  arms  nf  Lydia,  and  a  nnmeroDS  his  retreat,  he  determined  to  move  back  towards  Sar- 
iiand  of  mercenaries,  nbom  his  iromrnse  vfealtb  enabled  di«,  to  ^end  tbe  winter  in  the  amusements  of  hi*  pa- 
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already  Kat  anAauadon),  at  vooll  oblige  the  Fenians 
to  raise  the  lieg*. 

The  Lydian   ministers   despatched   into  Greece  nwt 
with  great  sympathy  from  the  Spartans.     That  people  ^ 
were  particularly  observant  of  the  fRilb  of  treaties  ;  and 
while  they  punished  their  enemies  wiUi  anesampled  s< 


lace  i  and  after  Bommoning  his  nameroas  allies  to  his 
•^•tandard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring  with  such 
increase  of  force  as  leemed  aumcient  to  overpower  the 
PerfiaiTS, 

But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  carefbl  vigiUnce 
of  Cyms.     That  eiperienced  leader  allowed  the  eno- 

my  to  retire  without  molestation  ;  carefully  ioformiDg  verity,  they  behaved  with  generoos  compasnon  towards 
himself  of  every  step  which  they  took,  and  of  every  those  whom  they  had  once  accepted  for  allies.  Tbe^ 
measure  which  they  seemed  detennined  to  pursue,  immediately  resolved  therefore  to  send  him  a  speedy 
Patiently  watching  the  opportunity  of  a  just  revenge,  and  effectual  velief ;  and  for  this  purpose  assembled 
he  waited  until  Craesus  Lad  re-entered  his  capital,  and  their  troops,  made  ready  their  vessels,  and  prepan^ 
bad  dbbinded  the  foreign  mercentLries,  who  composed     every  thing  necessary  for  the  expeditioii. 

>i ..  * . -  j:_.:_T -ft.!..  _. ¥*  iA_^ fiM.- T r   •£-    "  ■   ■  - 


the  roost  numerous  division  of  his  army.  It  tben  seem- 
ed the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  pot  his  Persians  in 
notion ;  and  such  was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought 
the  first  news  of  his  own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis. 
Crcetos,  whose  firmness  might  well  have  been  shaken 
by  the  imminence  of  this  unforeseen  danger,  was  not 
wanting  on  tbe  present  occasion  to  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  bis  fame  and  tbe  luiire  of  tbe  Lydian  thnme. 
Thoi^  bis  mercenaries  were  disbanded,  his  own  sub- 
.  jects,  who  sarved  bim  from  attachment,  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  victory,  and  who  were  animated 


Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
jpbeld  tbe  sinking  empire  of  Lydia  ;  but  before  tEleir 
armament  could  set  tail,  Croesus  was  no  looser  «  sove- 
reign. Notwithstanding  tbe  strength  of  &rdia,  that 
city  had  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  20tb  day  of  tbe 
siege  i  the  walls  having  been  scaled  in  a  qoarter,  which 
appearing  altogether  inaccessible,  was  too  carelenly 
guarded.  T^is  was  effected  by  the  enterpriae  of  Hy- 
reades  a  Mede,  who  acoideDttJIy  observed  a  centinel 
descend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his  hel- 
met,    Hjrreades  was  a  native  of  tbe  mountainous  pro- 


with  a  hi^  tense  of  national  bononr,  bnmed  with  a      vince  of  Mardia,  and  being   accustomed   to  clamber 
desire  of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  check  tbe  daring     over  tbe  dangerous  precipices  of  his  native  country, 
iiwotence  of  the  invaders.     Croesus  indulged  and  en- 
raged this  generous  ardour.     The  Lydians  in  that 
'  with  long  spears 


^  „        n  hanebkck,  ;  □    .  . 

Strength  of  the  Persians  consisted  in  infantry.  They 
were  so  little  accustomed  to  tbe  use  of  horses,  that  ca- 
mels were  almost  the  only  animals  which  they  employ- 


resolved  to  try  his  activity  in  pattingtbe  rock  upon 
which  he  bad  discovered  tbe  Lydian.    The  design  wat 


easily  accomjdithed  than  be  had  reason  t 
pect ',  cmulatiui  and  success  encounged  the  bravest  of 
tbe  Persians  to  follow  his  example ;  these  were  sup- 
ported by  greater  numbers  of  their  countrymen ;  the 


eil  at  beasts  of  burden.     This  circumstance  suggested      garrison  of  Sardis  was  surprised  ;  tbe  citadel  stormed ; 


to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagns,  a  stratagem,  which 
beinr  communicated  to  &rro3,  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed witb  approbation  by  that  prince.  Harpagus,  hav- 
ing observed  that  horses  had  a  strong  aversion  to  the 
shape  and  smell  of  camels,  advised  the  Persian  army  to 
be  drawn  up  in  tne  following  order:  All  the  camels 
which  had  been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  pro- 
vistont  were  collected  into  one  body,  arranged  in  a  long  bom 
line  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry.  The  foot  soldiers  of 
tbe  Persians  were  posted  immediateW  behind  the  line, 
and  placed  at  a  docdistaoce.  The  Median  horse  (for 
»  few  squadrons  of  these  followed  tbe  standard  of  Cy- 


the  rich  capital  of  Lower  Asia  subjected  to  the  venge 


is)  formed  the  rear  of  the  army.     As  the  troops  on 
bodi  sides  approached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydi: 


lal  appearai 


n  caval- 
e  of  tbe  camels. 


ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  continoed  subject  to 
the  Persians  till  they  alto  were  conquered  by  tbe  Ma- 
cedonians. For  the  fate  of  the  Lydian  monarch,  sea 
tbe  article  Croesus. 

LYDIAT,   Thomas,    a   learned    English   divine. 

m    in    1573,    and  educated  at  Oxford.     About  thv 

C:*r  1609,  be  became  acquainted  with  Dr  Jamea 
sber,  af^rwH^  ajrchbisbop  of  Armagh,  who  carried 
him  to  Leland.  He  was  at  Dublin  college  for  about 
two  yetrs,  after  which  he  returned  to  England  ;  and 
the  rectory  of  Alkrington  becoming  vacant,  he  was 
presented  to  it:  but  at  length,  being  engaged  fiir  the 
debts  of  a  near  relation,  mich  for  the  present  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  baving  before  spent  his  palnmony  in 
printing  several  books,  be  was  sent  to  prison  ;  and  was 
confined  at  Oxford,  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  else- 
where, till  Sir  William  Boswell,  a  generous  patron  of 
learned  men,  Dr  Robert  Pink,  warden  of  New  college 


1  arms,  were  thrown  into  disor- 
der, and  turning  their  beads,  endeavoured  to  escape 
&«m  the  field.  Croesus,  who  perceived  tbe  canfnsion, 
was  ready  to  despair  of  his  fortune  ■,  but  tbe  Lydiant, 
abandoning  tbeir    hdrses,   prepared   with    uncommon 

bravery  to  attack  tbe  enemy  on  foot.     Tlieir  conrvge  Bishop  Usher,  and  Dr  Laud,  discharged  the  debt, 

deserved  a  better  fate }  but  unaccustomed  ts  they  were  the  civil  wars,  be  suffered  much  in  his  rectory  of  Alk- 

to  this  mode  of  fighting,  they  were  received  and  repel-  rington  from  die  paidiament  party  ;    was  four  times 

led  by  the  experienced  valour  of  the  Persian  infantry,  pill^ed  to  tbe  value  of  at  least  70I. ;  and  was  forced 

and  obliged  to  take  refuge  widiin  the  fortified  strength  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together  to  borrow  a  ^irt  to 

of  Sardis,  where  they  imagincil  themselves  secure,  llie  ^ft  himselfl   He  died  in  1646.    He  wrote  some  pieces 

tmlls  of  that  city  bid  defiance  to  tbe  mde  art  of  at-  in  En|^isfa,  and  many  works  in  Latin,  on  chronology 

tack,  at  then  practised  by  tbe  most  warlike  nations,  and  natural  history. 

If  tbe  Fenian  army  should  invest  it,  tbe  Lydians  were  L  YDIUS  1.AFIS,  in  the  natural  Ustory  of  tbe  an> 

provided  witb  provisions  for  several    years;  iind  there  clents  ;  the  name  of  the  Stone  oscd  by  way  of  touchstone 

was  reason  to  expect,  that  in  a  few  months,  and  even  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  silver,  and  called  by  some  He- 

wceks,  they  would  receive  socb  assistance  froni  £g3^,  racUut  lapit{  both  of  which  names  were  also  applied 

B^ylonia,  and  Greece  (to  which  countries  they  had  by  the  aacients  (o  tbe  loMUtooe ;  and  hence  baa  arisen 
Vol.  XIL  Part  L                                           t  Na  ,,      ■»     , 
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LjrdiiM    BO  UmU  mUnadenUndiDg  of  tbeir  mrkj.     Pliny  hu  by  »  high  tliick  stom  wall,  nised  in  tb«  nuun  m*  tia»-n^ 

n     .  observed,  thai  both  the  loaditooe  and  toudutone  wen  ft  good  vay  from  Ui<  ibon,  broad  cnoa^  fur  caniagei  ^      1  . 

Lyne-r^^  times  ci^led  Lydiut  uid  Heracliut  lapu.  ud  warehooMs,  and  tbe  cuatmnluHiw  officers  bsve  one .  Tpc""""^ 

The  true  iapu  Lgdiut,  ai  the  toDCUtoBe,  « aa  an-  upon  it.     Tbe  cellan  of  tbe  low  part  of  the  towc,  near 

cicntly  found  only  in  tbe  river  Tnxdus  j  but  vras  after-  the  sea,  are  hoircvtr  often  ovei^wtd  by  the  spring 

wards  found  in  manv  other  places,  and  is  now  very  tides  10  or  12  feet.     There  are  guns  Ranted  for  ihe 

common  ia  many  of  tne  German  rivers.     Tbe  ancieni*  defence  both  of  tbe  Cobb  and  of  the  town,  tbe  shore    , 

S've  us  very  remarkable  and  circumstantial  accoonts  of  here  being  very  proper  for  batteries.    Tbe  customhouse    \ 

e  uses  they  made  uf  it  -,  and  it  is  plain  they  were  able  stands  on  pillars,  with  the  com  market  under  it.    There 

to  discern  the  alloys  of  gold  by  means  of  it  with  very  is  an  alms-house  in  Church-street,  also  Presbyterian  and 

great  exactness.     We  at  present  use  several  different  Anabaptist  meeting- houKS.     The  town  hall  is  uesr 

Btones  imder  this  name,  and  for  the  same  purpose.     In  Braad.«treet.     Tbe  church  stands  at  the  east  end  of 

Italy,  a  green  marble  cklled  verdtUo,  is  most  frequent-  the  town  on  a  rising  ground.    Tbe  market  here  is  on 

ly  used ;  and  with  us,  very  frequeotly  small  pieces  of  Friday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  tbe  year.  Vie  read, 

basalt.  that  in  774,  tbe  Saxon  king  Kinwutf  gave  land  here- 

LYGEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tb^tri-  abouts  to  the  church  of  Bherborn,  for  the  boiling  of  salt 

andria  class  ;  and  in  tbe  natonl  method  ranking  under  there  to  supply  its  necessitips.     At  this  place  the  duke 
tbe  fourth  order,  Gmmina.     See  BoxAXr  ini£e.  of  Monmouth  landed  in  1685.    A  few  years  ago  above 

LYGII,  Licii,  Lugii,oT  Logiotu*,  iu  Andtnt  Geo-      loool.  worth  of  gold  and  silver  coin  of  Char.  I.  and  II. 


gropAy,  a  people  of  Germany,  to  the  west  of  the  Vif 
la,  where  It  forms  a  bend  lil^e  a  crescent ;  Ligii,  (Dio)  } 
Lugii,  (Straho)  ;  Logionci,  (Zoumus).  Their  name 
Lugn  is  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  their  mutually 
close  confederacy  or  league.  Tbe  Vistula  was  ibtir 
boundary  to  the  north,  east,  and  south,  with  Mount 
Asciburgius  to  tbe  west.  Now  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
try lies  in  Folnnd,  on  this  side  the  Vistula. 

LYINC-1«  WOMCH.      See  MiDWIFEKY. 

Lrisa-tOf  or  I/yiug-bg^  tbe  situation  of  a  ship,  when 
she  is  retarded  in  her  coune,  by  arranging  the  sails  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  counteract  each  other  with  nearly 
an  e^ual  effort,  and  render  the  ship  almost  immoveable, 
with  respect  to  her  progressive  motion,  or  headway. 
A  ship  is  usually  brought  to  by  tbe  main  and  fore  top 
sails,  one  of  which  is  laid  aback,  whilst  the  other  is  full ; 
so  that  the  latter  pushes  tbe  ship  forward,  whilst  the 
former  resists  this  impulse,  by  forcing  her  astern.  This 
is  particularly  practised  in  a  general  engagement,  when 
hostile  fleets  are  drawn  np  in  two  lines  of  battle  oppo- 


were  diM:ovcrpd  by  some  labourers. 

LYMINGTON,  a  borangh  town  of  Hampshire  in 
England,  97  miles  south-west  of  Loodoa.  It  stands 
about  a  mile  from  the  channel  running  between  tba 
main  land  and  the  isle  of  Wight  \  and  has  a  harbour 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden-  The  tide  flows  near 
a  mile  above  the  town.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays; 
and  sends  two  members  (o  parliament.  The  populatioo 
In  1811  was  estimated  at  2641. 

LYMPH,  a  fine  colourless  fluid,  separated  in  th« 
body  from  the  mass  of  blood,  ^nd  contained  in  peculiar 
vessels  fMe^  hftnphatics.    Kee  Amatohy. 

LYMPH^A,  were  artifacial  caves  or  grottos  a- 
tnoDgst  the  Romans,  furnished  with  a  great  many 
tubes,  canals,  and  various  hydraulic  apparatus  throng^ 
which  the  water  gusbed  out  upon  tbe  spectators  unex- 
pectedly whilst  they  were  admiring  the  beantihil  at- 
rangement  of  the  shell-work  in  the  grotto. 

LYRiPHATl,  was  a  name  given  bv  the  Bemsnt 
to  such  as  were  seized  with  madness.     It  is  supposed 


each  other.     It  is  also  used  to  wait  for  soma  other     to  be  used  for  Kympiatt,  hecauie  tbe  ancients  imagined 


ship,  cither  approaching  or  expected  )  or  to  avoid  pur- 
suing a  daagerons  course,  especially  in  dark  or  foggy 

LYM£-K£oi3,  a  sea  port  town  of  Dorsetshire  in 
England,  148  miles  from  London.  It  lies  near  the 
sea,  on  the  very  borders  of  Devonshire,  in   a  cavity 


that  every  penon  ivho  had  tbe  misfortune 
Nymph  was' instsutly  struck  with  pbrenzy,  Lympfiatt 
may  indeed  signify  "  madmen,*'  as  derived  from  /yn- 
pha,  "  vrater,*'  over  which  element  the  Nymphs  were 
thought  to  preside :  But  it  appears  most  likely,  that 
distracted  people  were  called  lympAati,  from  the  c' 


between  two  rocky  hills,  which  makes  it  difficult  of  cumstaace  of  madmeu^i  Ueiug  affected  with  the  hyJro- 

access.     As  it  lies  on  tbe  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  houses  phobia  or  dread  of  water  after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ; 

make  a  good    show,   rising  one  above  another  \  and  lor  this  peculiarity,  in  cases  of  canine  madness,  was 

some  of  them  are  built  of  free>stonc,  and  covered  with  unknown  to  the  Somaos. 

blue  slate.     Tbe  number  of  inhabitanU  in  181 1  was  LYNCEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  one  uf  die  jo  sona 

estimated  at    1925-      The  coiyoration  consists  of  a  of  .^geus,  married  HypermnestrR,oneDf  the  jodau^^ 

mavor  (who  is  justice  of  peace  during  his  mayoralty  ters  of  Danaus.     See  Hyfe»mn£STRa. 


I  the  year  after,  and  in  the  third  year  both  justice 
and  coroner),  a  recorder,  1 5  capital  burgesses,  and  a 
town  clerk.  This  place  had  furmerlr  a  very  flourish- 
ing trade  to  France,  Spain,  tbe  Straits,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  West  Indies }  during  which,  the  customs 
acQounted  some  years  to  i6,oool.  Bat  it  stands  on 
such  a  high  steep  rock,  that  the  merchants  ar«  obliged 
to  load  and  unload  their  goods  at  a  place  a  qaarter  of 


LvNCEUB,  in  fabulous  history,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, who  went  with  Juson  ia  the  expedition  to  ob- 
tain the  golden  fleece.  He  was  of  great  use  to'tho 
Argeaauts,  by  enabling  tbem  to  avoid  the  sand  banka 
and  rocks  they  found  in  their  way.  The  poets  say,  that 
Lyneeua  had  so  piercing  a  sight,  that  it  could  not  only 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  even  to  belt. 
Some  mylhologista   suppose,    that  this  fable  is  taken 


a  mile  off^  called   the   Cabb,  originally  built    in  the  from  Lynceuii's  skill  in  observing  the  stars,  and  disco- 
reign  of  Edward  IU.  which  costs  a  great  sno)  to  main-  vering  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  concealed  in  the 
tain,  but  forms  such  a  harbour  as  perhaps  is  Dot  to  earth 
be  equalled  in  the  world,  tbe  shi^  being  sheltered         LYNCUSIUKf,   a  stwe  thou^t  to  be  the  tanse 
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LYNCUKIUS  LAFis,  a  stone  capable  of  produ< 
_,  ang  mushroomB. 

In  the  Ephemeridea  of  the  CiirioUR,  we  fiad  men- 
tion maile  of  a  »tonc,  so  cittled  bv  I>r  John  George 
Wolcksmerui,  who  taw  one  in  Italy,  which  never 
ceaMS  to  prodnco  itt  a  few  day>  mushrooma  of  aa 
excellent  fla*our  by  the  rmnt  simple  and  easy  pro- 
ceu  imaginable.  "  It  ia  (says  he)  of  the  bigneaa  of 
mn  ox's  head, 'rough  and  uneven  on  its  Burface,  and 
on  which  also  an  perceived  some  clefts  and  crevices. 
It  ia  black  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  of  a  lighter 
Mid  grayiab  colour.  Inlemally  it  it  porous,  and  near- 
ly of  the  nature  of  the  pumice-stone,  but  much  hea- 
vier ;  and  it  contains  a  smalt  ^ece  of  flint,  which  is 
m  incorporated  with  it  as  to  appear  to  have  been  form- 
ed at  the  same  time  the  stone  itself  received  its  form. 
This  gives  room  to  judge,  that  those  stones  have  been 
produced  by  a  fat  and  viscid  juice,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  indurating  whatever  matt»  it  filtrates  into, 
l^e  stone  here  spoken  of,  when  it  has  been  lightly 
cnrcred  with  earth,  and  sprinkled  wilh  warm  water, 
produoea  mushrooms  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  which  are 
'  usnally  round,  sometimes  oval,  and  whose  borders,  by 
-  their  infiexiona  and  diHerent  curvities,  represent  in  some 
tncasttre  human  cars.  The  principal  colour  of  thr.se 
musbrmms  is  sometimes  yellowisti,  and  sometimes  of  a 
hrigfat  purple ;  but  they  are  always  djsseminattd  with 
di^reot  spots,  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  or  red  brown ; 
and  when  these  spots  are  recent,  and  stilt  in  full  bloom, 
they  produce  a  very  agreeabte  effect  to  the  sight.  But 
nhiit  appears  admusble  is,  that  the  part  of  the  stalk 
vhich  remains  adhering  to  the  Htone,  when  the  mush- 
robm  has  been  separated  from  it,  grows  gradually  hard, 
^nd  petrifies  in  time,  so  that  it  seems  that  this  hingites 
'■Wstnres  to  the  stnne  the  nutritive  joice  it  received  from 
it,  and  that  it  thus  contributes  to  its  increase."  John 
Baptist  Porta  pretends,  that  this  stone  is  found  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Italy ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  to  be  met 
with  at  Naples,  taken  out  of  Mount  Vesuvins,  but  al- 
so on  Mount  Pantherico,  in  the  principal' ly  of  Are  I- 
lino;  en  Mount  Gargaaiis,  in  Apulia;  and  on  the 
summits  of  some  other  very  high  mountains.  He  adds, 
that  the  mushrooms  whicb  grow  on  those  sorts  of  stones, 
and  are  usually  cMeA  fungi  lyiKurii,  have  the  property 
of  dissolving  and  breaking  the  stone  of  the  kidneys  aiid 
bladder ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  being  re- 
dneed  to  pow<ter,  to  make  the  patient,  fasting,  take 
a  sofficient  quantity  of  this  powder  in  a  glass  of  white 
wim,  which  will  so  cleanse  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
urine,  that  no  stones  will  ever  alter  be  collected  in 
them.  As  to  the  form  of  those  mushrooms,  their  root 
(s  stony,  uneven,  divided  according  to  its  longitudinal 
direction,  and  composed  of  fibres  as  fine  as  hairs,  in- 
termven  one  with  another.  Their  form,  on  first  shoot- 
ing out,  resembles  a  small  bladder,  scarce  then  larger 
than  the  bud  of  a  vine ;  and  if  in  this  state  they  aro 
squeezed  between  the  fingers,  an  aqueous  subacid  tl. 
qnor  issues  n«.  When  they  are  at  their  fiill  growtb, 
tbeir  pedicle  is  of  a  finger's  length,  larger  at  top  than 
at  bottom,  and  becomes  insensibly  slenderer  in  propor- 
tion as  it  Is  nearer  the  earth.  These  mushrooms  an 
Aho  formed  in  an  timbella,  and  vuiegated  with  an  in- 


finity of  lillle  fprcks  situated  very  near  one  another.  I.jimiriuii 
ITiey  are  smooth  affd  even  on  tlte  upper  part,  hot  on-      Upii. 
dernrath   leafy  like  the  common  muihroomi.     Their ■W°'^"P^ 
taste  is  likewise  very  agreeable,  and  the  sick  are  not        ' 
debarred  eating  of  them  nhrn  they  have  been  dressrd  tn 
a  proper  manner.     Curiosity  having  prompted  some 
naturalists  and  physicians  to  submit  these  stones  to  n 
clicnitcal  analysis,  in  order  la  be  more  competent  judged 
of  the  uses  they  might  be  put  to  in  medicine,  there 
first  came  forth,  by  distillation,  an  insipid  water,  and 
afterwards  a  spirituous  liquor.    The  retort  having  been 
heated  to  a  certain  point,  there  arose  an  oil,  ^icii  had 
nearly  the  smell  and  taste  of  that  of  gvaiacum  *,  and  a 
very  acrid  salt  was  extracted  from  the  adies. 

LYNN-BEGis,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  in  England, 
distant  98  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  handsonie, 
large,  well-built  place,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  was  a  borongfa  by  prrscriplion  in  1 3^8. 
King  John,  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  him  against 
the  barons,  m'ade  it  a  free  borough,  with  targe  pri- 
vileges. He  appointed  it  a  provost,  and  gave  tt  a 
large  silver  cup  of  73  ounces  doubly  gilt  and  enamel- 
led, and  a  large  silver  sword  that  is  carried  before  the 
mayor ;  though  this  last,  according  to  some,  is  Hen- 
ry Vlll'a  sword,  which  he  gave  to  the  town  when  it 
came  into  his  hands  by  excliange  with  the  bishop  of 
Norwich }  after  which  it  was  called  King's  Lynn, 
whereas  before  it  was  Bishop's  Lynn.  Henry  IIT.  made 
it  a  mayor  town,  for  its  serving  him  against  the  barons. 
It  has  bad  15  royal  charters;  and  i*  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-steward,  nnder-steward,  recOTder,  1 1  alder- 
men, and  1 8  common -council  men.  It  has  two  churches, 
besides  St  Nicholas,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Margaret's, 
a  Presbyterian  and  a  Quakers  meetine-house,  with  a 
bridewell  or  workhouse,  and  several  aTms-houses,  and 
a  free  school,  tn  September  1741  the  spires  of  its 
two  cburcfaes  were  both  blown  down  by  a  storm  of 
wind  J  and  that  of  St  Margaret's,  tthich  was  193  feet 
in  height,  having  beat  in  the  body  of  the  church,  it 
has  bt^a  since  rebuilt,  towards  which  King  Georgt  II. 
^ve  loool.  and  the  late  earl  of  Orfnrd,  then  Sir 
Robert  Wdpole,  500I.  This  cburch  was  formerly 
an  abbey,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  largest  parish- 
churches  in  England,  The  towil  house.  Called  Tri' 
nity-hall,  is  a  noble  old  fabric ;  and  so  is  the  Exchange, 
which  is  of  free-stone,  with  two  orders  of  columns. 
St  Nicholas's  chapel  is  very  ancient,  and  reckoned 
one  of  the  fiiirest  and  largest  of  the  kind  in  Engliind. 
It  has  a  bell  tower  of  free  stone,  and  an  octagonal 
spire  over  it,  both  which  together  are  1 70  feet  from 
the  ground.  There  is  a  library  in  it  that  was  erected 
l>y  subscription ;  and  there  is  another  at  St  Marga- 
ret's. Here  have  been  formerly  several  monasteries  ; 
hut  the  only  &bric  remaining  that  belongs  te  any  re- 
ligious  order  b  the  Gray-friars  steeple,  a  noted  scs- 
marii.  The  sitnation  of  this  town,  near  the  fall  of 
the  Ouse  into  the  sea,  afUr  having  received  several 
other  rivers,  of  which  some  are  navigable,  gives  it  an 
opportunity  of  extending  its  trade  into  eight  difiisrent 
counties  i  by  which  many  considerable  cities  and 
towns,  viz.  Feterhorough,  Ely,  Stamford,  Bedford, 
St  Ives,  Huntingdon,  St  Neot's,  Northampton,  Cam- 
bridge, St  Edmuodsbury,  and  the  north  parts  of  Bucks, 
as  well  as  the  inland  puis  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  arc 
nppliei  with  heavy  K(><kIs>  Mt  only  ftom  nur  otrii 
N  n  2  ^^prodnc^ 
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L^BB  reg'tLpraJuee,  u  coaU  nmi  salt  from  Nevcaatle,  bnt  Hao  tt    itJlatei  tg  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  whiefa  wai  a  leiting-  Lynu-ctfia 


-*  mercliaiidise  imported  frani  Abroad,  eapecudly  wine , 
of  which  ttro  articles,  viz.  coali  and  wine,  thw  ^  the 
greatest  port  for  importation  of  any  place  en  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  En^anil ;  and  those  wherein  tht  Lynn 
merchants  deal  more  lu^ly  than  any  town  in  England, 
except  XiODdon,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle,  In  return 
for  this,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  corn  which  the 
counties  just  mentioned  produce,  for  esportation ;  aad 
therefore  sends  more  of  it  abroad  than  any  port  except 
Hull.  He  foreign  trade  of  tbe  merchant*  here,  is 
very  considerable,  especially  to  Holland,  Norway,  and 
the  Baltic,  and  also  to  Spain  and  FortBgal ;  and  for- 
merly ther  drove  a  good  trade  to  yrance,  till  it  was 
tomed  off,  by  treatiea  on  one  hand,  and  by  prohibi- 
tions, high  duties,  &c>  on  the  other,  to  Spain  and 
Portuntl.  Tbe  harbonr  ia  safe  when  ships  are  in  it, 
bat  dimcuit  to  enter  by  reason  of  tbe  many  flats  and 

shoals  in  tibe  passage;  which,  bawever,  are  wfcll  buoyed,  ,  „  .  „      . 

and  good  ^ots'  are  always  ready.    The  town  conusts  «f     with  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  a  gold  tassel,  and  an  ermin* 
about  240a  houses;   and  appears  to  have  been  very 
strong,  by  tbe  mini  of  the  weeks  demolished  in  the 


place  for  pilgrims  «i  their  way  towards  her  convent    '    || 
at   Widsingham.       Tbe    king's    staitb-yard,  or    quay, ,  ^T»°^  . 
where   tbe   greatest   part   of   the  imported   wines   is        ' 
landed   and  put    into   la^«    vaults,    is    a.   haodsime 
square.     Feo^  pass  hence  into  the  fen  country,  and 
over  the  lamons  washes  into  Liucolnsbire  in    boats, 
which  are  often  lost,  by  venturing  out  at  an  unproper 
season   and  withont  guides.     Tbe  population  in  i8tf 
was  10,259.  — 

LYNX-     See  Felu,  Mauhalia  Index. 

LYON  Kma  of  Amu.  See  KiNC}  and  Law, 
N°  clviii.  ifi. 

This  office  is  of  great  antiquity  and  respect  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  althoa^  the  precise  tune  of  its  institntion 
is  unknown,  yet  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  in- 
trodoctioa  of  armorial  figures  as  hereditary  marks  of 
gentility  and  distinction  mto/(his  country,  which  waa 
in  die  1 2th  century.    His  f^galia  are,  a  crown  of  gold. 


lining  v  a  velvet  robe  reaching  to  hi*  feet,  with  tbe 

of  the  kingdom  embroidered  thereon  before  and  be> 

wars.    St  Ann's  platform  at  the  north  end  mounts     hind  in  tbe  proper  tinctures ;  a  triple  row  of  gold  chain 


civil 

13  great  guns,  and  commands  all  the  ships  passing  near 
tbe  barboDr:  and  towards  the  land,  besides  the  wall, 
thsre  is  a  ditch.  Four  rivnlets  mo  through  tbe  town ; 
and  the  tide  of  tbe  Owe,  which  is  about  as  broad 
here  as  the  Thame*  at  London  bridge,  rises  zo  feet 
perpendicular.  In  tbe  great  market-place  a  statne 
was  erected  in  i68€  to  the  bonour  of  King  James  II. 
There  is  another  spacious  msi^et-place,  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  King  William  III.  and  a  6oe  cross  with  a 
dome  and  gallery  round  it,  supported  by  16  pillars. 
Tbe  market-house  is  of  free-stone,  supported  by  iti 
colnmna,  and  is  70  feet  high,  erected  on  fi>ur  steps,  neat- 
ly adorned  with  statues,  &c.  Every  first  Monday  in  the 
month,  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  preachers,  Stc.  meet  to 


neck,  with  an  oval  gold  medal  pendant  there- 
to, on  one  side  of  iriiich  is  the  royal  bearing  ud  Mk 
the  other  St  Andrew  with  his  cross  enamellM  in  [■«- 
per  colours,  and  a  baton  of  gold  enamelled  green,  pow- 
dered with  tbe  badges  of  the  kingdom.  Hie  lord 
lyon's  rank  is  sopenor  to  that  of  any  other  king  of 
arms,  as  he  holds  his  office  imntediataly  from  tbe  sove- 
reign by  commission  under  the  great  smI  \  wberca*  the 
kings  of  arms  in  England  are  deputies  to  the  cari 
marshal,  and  set  under  his  authority.  Formerly  Scot- 
land was  divided  into  two  provinces,  the  one  on  the 
north  and  the  other  «i  the  sontb  side  of  Forth  \  and 
these  provinces  were  under  the  maaagement  of  two  de- 
puties appointed  by  the  lord  lyou,  to  superintend  tbs 
bear  and  drtermioe  all  controversies  amicablv,  for  pre-     execution  of  all  the  business  of  his  office.     Before  the 


renting  law-suits.  This  was  first  established  in  i  j88, 
and  is  called  The  FeaH  ^Reconciliation.  He  markets 
are  on  Tuesdays  aad  Satitrdays  \  and  it  has  two  fairs  ; 
one  of  which,  beginning  Feb.  14.  lasts  for  a  Ibrtni|^t, 
and  is  called  Lynn  nuut }  the  other  is  a  cheese  fair  on 
Oct.  &  The  adherence  of  this  town  to  King  John 
and  to  Henry  VIII.  as  above  mentioned,  are  not  tbe 
only  instances  of  its  loyalty-  to  its  sovereigns  ;  for,  in 
the  late  civil  wars,  it  held  out  for  King  Charles  I.  and 
sustained  a  formal  siege  of  above  1 8,000  men  of  the 
parliament  amty  for  above  three  weeks;  but,  fiw 
want  of  relief^  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  submit 
to  the  terms  of  paying  los.  a-bead  for  every  inhabi- 
tant, and  a  month's  pay  to  tbe  soldiers,  to  save  tbe 
town  from  plunder.  There  are  more  gentry,  and  con- 
sequently more  gaietv,  in  this  town  t£in  in  Yarmouth 
or  even  Norwich  ;  tnere  being  such  plenty  of  eatables 
and  drinkables,  that  Spelman  says,  Ceres  and  Baccbos 
•eem  to  have  established  their  nwgaxinea  at  this  place ; 
tfie  east  side  abounding  with  com,  sheep,  rabbits,  bares, 
&c.  the  west  side  with  cheese,  bnttcr,  black  oattle, 
swans,  and  the  wild-fowl  common  to  marshes,  beside* 
the  abundance  of  sea  and  river  fish  ;  mi  that  he  Uunks 


Revolution,  the  lord  lyon,  at  his  admission  into  office, 
was  most  solemnly  crowned  by  tbe  sovereign  or  has 
commissioner,  in  presence  of  the  nobility,  the  officers 
of  state,  and  otber  great  men,  after  a  suitable  sermon 
jveacbed  in  tbe  royal  chapel ;  and  bis  crown  was  nf 
the  same  form  with  tbe  imperial  crown  of  the  king- 
dom. On  solemn  occasions  be  wears  tbe  regalia  above 
described  }  at  all  other  times  he  wears  tbe  oval  goU 
medal  or  badge  on  his  breast,  suspended  by  a  bnad 
green  riblKm.  He  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  tbn 
office*  in  his  own  contt,  and  of  tbe  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants places.  Tlie.  messengers  at  arma  thronghoat 
Scotland  are  also  created  by  him,  and  are  amenaUe  to 
his  jurisdiction.  And  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  hi* 
commission  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  sovereign  in 
all  matters  relativ£  to  the  marks  of  gentility. 

LYONET,  FCTXR,  an  bgenious  naturalist,  and 
member  of  several  learned  societies,  was  bom  at  Maei- 
tricht,  and  was  descended  fivm  a  veir  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family  of  Lorrain.  He  bad  scarcely  attained 
his  seventh  year  before  he  displayed  an  uncommon 
Btrfengtb  and  agility  in  all  bodily  exercises ;  but  he  was 
diligent  in  tbe  improvement  of  his  mind.     Be* 


there  is  no  place  in  Great  Britain,  if  in  Europe,  has  ing  placed  at  the  Latin  school,  he  teamed  chronology, 

such  a  variety  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground.     At  and  exercised  himself  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Frendi 

a  small  distance  from  the  town,  stands  a  mount,  called  ^try,  as  also  in  Hebrew,  logic,  and  tbe  Cartesiaa 

tbe  Lady's  or  Bed  Monnt,  which  wu  once  a  chapal  physics.     He  was  particularly  boA  of  the  study  of  lai^ 
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Xtfmix.   K<u%M«  vhereof  he  nndentood  no  kMi  than  nine,  li>     lero  i 
'ng  and  dcsil.    Having  eateicd  tiis  univcnity  of  Lev 
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I7;7,   after  the  celebrated  M.  le  Cat,    LyoaM 
•  ■■•B  •■■<.  <n.aM.    .Hi.i.iu  .^uvLiiM  wQ  uui .I. ■•••.;  v  t^;-     fTotusaor  iQ  uMtonij  and  aoTMiy,  aad  member  of  a)-     _  " 
deii,  be  studied  the  Newtouian  philosophy,  geometry,  « mwt  all  the  principal  wcietK*  io  Europe,  had  aMU  ■      ^**'  ■ 
algebra,  &c, ;  but  his  fatber  (who  wa>  a  clergymao),     Mr  Lyouet's  iaoomparable  TraiU  AaaUimifue  de  la 
deairug  he  ahouM  attach  himielf  ta  dtviiiity,  be  reluc-     CheniUt  ^ui  ro^s  U  Boit  de  Samlt^  with  tfae  drawian 
taotly  abandoned  the  former  studiea,  as  bis  paasion  for     belongiag  to  it  (wl^ch  irork  wa«  afterwanlt  pobUabed], 
tbem  waa  not  eaaiiy  to  be  overcoine.     He  at  tbe  same     he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  8ci- 
'    '  '      eucea  of  Rome,  whereof  M.  le  dat  was  perpetaal  le- 

cretary.     Afler  the  publicatiim  rf  this  treatiae  he  be- 


time  applied  bimself  to  anatoray,  and  also  to  rausic  and 
drawing.  He  began  afterwards  to  practise  sculpture  : 
and  peribroied  sereral  pieces  ia  wood,  aome  of  which 
are  preserved,  and  have  been  greatly  admired  by  tbe 
artists.      After   this,   he   betocdt   hinuelf  to   drawing 

portraits  of  his  &iends  from  life  ;  wherein,  after  three     demy  gf  Sciences  at  St  Petersburgh.     In  win  to 
or  fonr  montha  practice,  he  became  a  great  proficient,     able  auch  as  might  be  desinws  of  following  him  '~ 
Having  attained  the  degree  of  candidate  in  divinity, 
be  resolved  to  stndy  law,  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self with   so  much' leal,  diat  he  waa  promoted  at  the 
end  of  tbe  first  year.     Arrived  at  the  Hagge,  he 


became,  in  ^jfio,  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin  ;  in  1761,  of  the  imperial  Acade- 
my of  Naturaliats ;  and,  in  176a,  of  tbe  Lnperial  Aca- 


intricate  and  moat  astonisbiog  discoveries  respecting  tbe 

structure  of  this  animal,  Mr  Lyonet  pablished,  in  tbe 

Transactions  of  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haer- 

)be  also  afterwards  did 


km,  a  descriptitm  and  a  plate  (as  bi 
in  French  at  the  beginning  of  his  Tmiti  Anatamqmt)  of 
the  instrameot  and  tools  he  had  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissection,  and  likewise  of  the  method  be  used 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  strength  of  his  magnifying 
glasses.  Notwithstanding  all  this  labour,  which  wn 
considerably  increased  by  tbe  extensive  corTespondeDca 
which  he  for  many  years  carried  on  with  several  lean- 
ed and  respectable  personages,  be  still  fennd  neana  to 
•et  apart  a  large  proportion  <A  his  time  (as  he  bimacK 
mentions  it  in  his  pre&cc)  (or  tbe  immediate  senrica 
of  his  country  j  hnt  waa  not  fortnoate  enough  (as  ap- 
pears by  his  writings)  to  get  any  otbw  recompeose 
for  his  exertiana  than  sonow  and  disappninfmmlii  ■ 
During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  «f  his  life,  Mr 
Lyonet  added  to  tbe  valuable  treasure  he  had  alnady 
collected  of  natural  curiosities,  a  roost  superb  cabinet 


dertook  the  study  of  decyphering ;  and  became  secre- 
tary of  the  cyphers,  translator  of  ttie  Latin  and  French 
languages,  and  patent-master  to  their  High  Migfati- 
pesses.  Meanwhile,  having  taken  a  strong  liking  to 
the  study  of  insects,  be  undeitmA  an  hiatorioal  de- 
scription of  snch  as  are  found  about  the  Hagae,  and 
to  that  end  collected  materials  for  several  volumes ;  and 
having  invented  a  method  of  drawing  adapted  thereto, 
he  enncbed  this  work  with  a  great  number  of  plates, 
noiversally  admired  by  all  tbe  connoisseurs  who  had 
Been  them.  In  the  year  t724  was  printed  at  the 
Hague  a  French  translation  of  a  German  work,  the 
•  Theology  of  Insects,'  by  Mr' Lesser.  Love  of  truth 
engaged  by  Mr  Lyonet  to  defer  the  publication  of  this 
■hove-mentioned  description,  and  to  make  some  obser- 
vations  on  that  wmrk,  to  which  he  has  added  two  most 

beautiful  plates,  engraved  from  hia  designs.  This  per-  of  paintings,  conriatingof  more  than  560  performaacas  ; 
fbrmance  caused  his  merit  to  be  aniversally  known  and  among  which  are  many  of  the  most  eminent  works  of 
admired.  The  ^celebrated  M.  de  Beaurour  bad  tbe  the  first  Dntch  masters.  He  did  this  with  a  view  to 
above  tranalation  reprinted  at  Paris,  not  so  much  on  procure  himself  some  abiuaement  during  the  latter  pait 
account  of  tbe  work  itself,  as  of  Mr  Lyooet's  obser-  of  his  life,  when  old  age  and  infirmities  most  weaken 
vationa  ;  and  bestowed  on  it,  as  did  also  many  other  his  powers,  and  set  bounds  to  his  activity.  He  had  al- 
antbwa,  the  big^iest  encominms.  He  afterwards  »e-  ways  indeed  accustomed  himself  to  employment,  inM- 
cnted  drawings  of  the  fresh  water  polypna  for  Mr  much  diat  be  has  written  sooie  pieces  of  Dutch  poetry; 
Trembley'a  beantiful  work,  1744*  The  ingenious  and  this  diqioaitioo  remained  with  him  till  within  a 
Waodelaar  had  engraved  the  firstfive  plates;  wbenMr  fortnight  of  his  death,  whaa  he  was  attacked  with  an 
Lyonet,  who  had  never  witnessed  this  opeiatioo,  cou-  inflanunation  in  his  breast,  which,  thm^  anarenttf 
cmned  at  the  difficnlttes  be  experienced  in  getting  the  cured,  was,  in  the  end,  the  oanse  of  bis  dusolutioa-  Ha 
rwnainiitg  ei^t  finished  in  the  superior  style  hereqni^  died  at  the  Haona  in  January  1789,  aged.  83  years, 
cd,  resolved  to  yutana  tbe  task  himself.  He  ac-  leaviiw  bebind  hun  a  most  estimable  duntcter. 
cordinglT  took  a  IcMon  of  oM  boor  of  Mr  Wsndebar,  LYONOIS,  a  laige   province   of  Fraaea;  bovnd- 

•ogfaKd  three  or  four  small  plates,  and  immediately  ad  on  the  north  by  Burgundy  >  oa  the  east,  by  I>aii- 
faemi  upon  tbe  work  himself,  which  be  performed  in  pbiny,  Breese,  and  the  principality  of  Dombs  \  on 
anch  a  pwwf  as  drew  on  him  the  highest  degree  of  the  south,  by  Vivarais  and  Velay  %  and  en  the  weM  by 
praise,  both  from  Mr  Trembley  and  from  many  Anvo'gne  and  a  small  part  of  Boorbeanois.  It  eons- 
other  artists,  particularly  the  celebrated  Van  God ;  preheiMs  Lower  Lyonois,  Be^ujolois,  and  Fnex ; 
vho  declared  that  the  perfoimance  astonished  not  and  it  produces  corn,  wine,  frnita,  and.  mere  especi- 
only  the  amateurs,  but  alao  the  most  experioiced  allr  excellent  chcsnnta.  Theprinoipal  rivers  are  the 
artists.  In  1748  be  was  chosen  member  of  tbe  Boyal  Seine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Loire.  Lyona  is  the  cap- 
Society  of  London.      In   1749  he   btgaa   (by  mere     tal  town. 

diaoce)  his  amazing  collection  of  bona  and  shells,  LYONS,  a  lai^,  rich,  ancient,  and  famoiu  town  of- 
which,  according  to  tbe  univefsal  testimony  of  all  tra-  France,  being  the  most  conaidentUe  in  the  kingdom. 
Tellers  and  amateun  who  have  visited  it,  is  at  present  next  to  Paris,  with  an  anhbishop^s  aee,  an  academy 
the  moat  beautiful,  and  certainly  one  of  tbe  roost  valo-  of  sciences  and  belles  letters,  and  an  acadei^  of  arts 
able  in  Europe.  In  1753  he  became  member  of  the  and  sciences  settled  here  in  1736.  It  is  seated  at  the 
luwiy-eitabluhed  Datdi  Society  of  Scieoces  at  Haer-     conflueaoe  of  the  rivers  Bbone  and  Saone '.  on  the  aide 
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LyoM  o(  it  are  two  high  monntaina  ;  and  tba  moantaia  of  St 
II  Sebastian  urves  *s  a  bulnark  mgainet  the  north  ninds, 
^l*^'  nliich  often  bloir  here  nith  great  violence.  It  cun- 
•\j  100,000  inhabitants;  and  the  housea,  in 
general,  are  high  and  well  built.  It  has  six  gates,  and  a* 
many  suburbi .  The  town-houiie,  the  Rrsenal,  the  am- 
pbitheatte  built  by  the  ancient  Romans,  the  hospital, 
Hnil  the  numeroiM  palaces,  are  worthy  of  a  traveller's 
attention.  The  cathedral  ia  m  superb  stnictiire,  and  the 
canons  that  compose  the  chapter  are  «ll  .persons  of  di- 
Btioclion.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was 
especially  distinguished  hy  its  silk  manuficturea,  whieh 
iioweVer  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  Revolution. 
It  derives  vast  advantages  from  tbe  rivers  ntar  it ;  and 
is  sltnated  In  E.  Long.  4.  59.  N.  Lat.  45.  46.  I^yons 
was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  horrid  transactions  ef  the 
French  revolution.     See  France. 

LYKA,  a  species  of  &>h.  See  Calltonimus,  Ich- 
thyology Index. 

Lyra,  !n  Astivnomy,  a  constellation  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  number  of  its  stars,  in  Ptole- 
my's catalogue,  is  ten  ;  in  Tjcho's  eleven  ;  in  Heve- 
liua's  seventeen ;  and  in  the  Britaiuuc  catalogue  twenty 
one. 

-    LYRE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  stringed  kioil, 
much  used  by  the  ancients. 

Concerning  the  number  of  strings  with  which  this  ki- 
stnunent  was  (amished,  there  is  great  controversy.  Some 
usert  It  to  be  only  three  ;  and  that  the  sounds  of  tbe 
two  remote  were  acute,  and  that  of  the  iatermediatn 
one  a  meta  between  tliosi;  two  extremes  ;  that  Mercii- 
-  ry,  tbe  inventor,  resembled  those  three  chords  to  as 
many  Kasons  of  the  year,  which  were  all  that  the  Greeks 
.  reckoned,  namelv,  summer,  winter,  and  spring :  assign- 
ing the  acute  to  the  first,  the  grave  to  &e  second,  and 
the  mean  to  the  third. 

Others  assert  that  the  lyre  had  four  strings ;  that  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  the  fourth  was  an  octave ; 
that  tbe  second  was  a  fourth  from  the  firat,  and  the  fourth 
the  same  distaiice  from  the  third,  and  that  from  the  se- 
cond to  the  third  was  a  tone. 

Another  class  of  writers  contend  that  the  lyre  of 
Mercnry  had  seven  . strings.  Nicomachus,  a  follawer 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  chief  Of  them,  gives  the  follow- 
ing acconnt  of  ihe  matter:  "  The  lyre  made  of  the 
aheU'Was  invented  by  Mercurr  j  and  the  knowledge  of 
it,  as  it  was  constructed  by  bim  of  seven  strings,  was 
transmitted  to  Orpheus :  Orpheus  tao^ht  the  use  of  it 
to  Thamyris  iai  Linns  ;  the  latter  of  whom  taught  it 
to  Hercules,'  who  communicated  it  to  Ampbion  tbe 
Theban,  who  built  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes  to  tbe 
seven  stiiRgs  of  the  lyrt."  The  same  author  proceeds 
to  relate,  **  li^at  Orpheus  was  afterwards  killed  by  th« 
l^iraGian  ttmnen;  and'that  they  are  reported  to  have 
cast  his  lyre  into  tbe  sea,  which  was  afVerwards  thrown 
np  at  Antissa^  a  city  of  Lesbos  :  that  certain  fishers 
'  finding  it,'  they  brought  it  to  Terpander,  who  carried 
it  into  Egypt,  exquisitely  improved,  and  showing  it  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  assumed  to  himself  tbe  honour  of 
its  inTention." 

This  diference  wnong  authors  seems  ttt  have  arisen 
from  their  confoundineii^tether  the  Egyptian  and  fln 
Grecian  Meronries.— ^Tpfac  invention  m  the  primidve 
lyre  with  three  strings. vras  due  to  the  first  Egyptian 
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Hermes,  as  meotioBed  under  that  article. — The  tyre     SMt. 
attributed  to  tbe  Grecian  Mercury  i«  described  by  al-  '■■  V'  '^ 
most  all  the  poets  to  be  an  instrument  of  seven  strings".  *  ^"  ^•'■ 
Vinccnzio  Galilei  has  collected  the  various  opinions  of  "^" 
the  several  Greek  writers  who  haiv  mentioned  tbe  in- 
vention of  tbe  cbelys  or  testudo  }    and  tbe  late  Mr- 
Spence  bas  done  the  same  in  a  vttj  circumstantial  but 
ludicrous  manner.     "  Horace  talks  of  Mercury  as  a 
wonderful  musician,  and  represents  bim  with  a  lyre. 
Inhere  is  a  ridiculous  old  legend  relating  to  this  inven- 
tion, nhioh  infoi'ma  us,  that  Mercury,  afier  stealing 
some   bulls    from   Apollo,    retired  to  a  secret    grotto, 
which  he  used  to  frequent,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia.      Just  as  be  was  going  in,  he  found  a  tor< 
toise  feeding  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave  :  he  killed  the 
poor  creatine,  and  perhaps  ate  the  titsb  of  it.     As  fan 
was  diverting  himself  with  tbe  shell,  he  was  mightily 

? teased  with  the  noise  it  gave  from  its  concave  fignre. 
Ig  had  possibly  been  cunning  enoi^  to  End  out,  that 
a  tfaong  pulled  strait  and  fastened  at.  each  end,  when 
struck  with  the  finger,  made  a  sort  of  musical  sound. 
However  that  was,  fae  went  immediatelv  to  work,  and 
cnt  several  thongs  oat  of  the  hides  he  had  lately 
stolen,  and  faj^encd  thcin  as  tight  as  he  could  to  [h« 
shell  of  this  tortoise  ;  and,  in  playing  with  them,  mad« 
a  new  kind  of  music  with  them  to  divert  himself  in  his 
retreat."  This,  considtrt-d  only  as  an  account  of  tba 
firat  inventicHi  of  the  lyre,  ia  not  altogether  so  unna- 
tural. 

The  most  ancient  representations  of  this  instrmnent 
agree  very  well  with  the  account  of  its  invention  :  the 
lyre,  in  particular  on  the  old  celestial  globes,  was  re- 
presented  as  made  of  one  entire  shell  of  a  tortoise ;  and 
that  of  Amphion  in  the  celebrated  grOUp  of  the  Diros 
or  Toro,  in  tbe  Famese  palace  at  Home,  which  is  nf 
Greek  sculpture,  and  very  high  antiquity,  is  figured  is 
tbe  same  manner. 

There  have,  however,  been  many  other  claimants  to 
tbe  seven-stringed  lyre.  For  though  Metnuiry  invi»tt- 
ed  this  instrument  in  the  manner  already  related,  it  ia 
said  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  Apollo,  who  was  the  first 
that  i^ayed  upon  it  with  method,  and  .made  it  the  con- 
stant companion  of  poetry.  According  to  Hettter'a 
account  of  this  transaction,  in  his  hymn  to  Mercmy, 
it  was  given  by  that  god  tc  Apollo,  ai  a  peace-oilering 
and  indemnification  for  the  oxen  wliich  be  hkd  stolen 
from  him : 

To  Phcehus  Maia's  eon  presents  the  tyre, 
A  gift  intended  to  appease  his  ire, 
The  god  receives  it  gladly,  and  essays 
The  novel  iustrument  a  thousand  ways  i 
"With  dexterous  skill  Uie  plectrum  wields ;  and  sings 
'  AVitb  voice  accordant  to  the  trembling  strings. 
Such  strains  as  god*  and  men  approved,  ftvm  whenco 
The  Bwcct  alliance  sprang  of  sound  and  sense. 

Diodorus  inftnnns  us,  that  Apollo  soon  repenting  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  tnated  Marsyas  in  con-> 
seqnence  of  tfaeir  tnustcal  contest,  broke  the  Aringa  of 
tbe  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  any 
further  progress  in  the  practice  of  that  new  instrnment. 
"  The  Muses  (adds  he)  afterwards  added  to  this  instm- 
Rient  tbe  string  called  mew;  Linus,  that  of  KchoMsi 
and 
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I^r*.      and  OrpliCos  and  Ttamyria,  thMe  BtriogB  which  are     pcosibte  not  to  conceive  many  peo]^  U  have  dmie  tt  at     Lyn. 
V    '  ■'  named  fa/pate  and  parhypate  (a).  the  same  lime.  '"f*'   ■' 

Again,  Many  ancient  and  respecUble  attlbors  tell  ua,  Witli  respect  to  the  fbnn  of  the  ancient  lyre,  as  litde 

that,  berore  the  time  of  Terpander,  the  Oreoian  lyre     agreement  is  to  be  band  amoug  anthon  aa  ajiout  tb^ 
had  only  f<»ur  strlnf^ ;  and,  if  \n  may  believe  Suldas,     number  of  stiinga.     The  best  nidencei  cmccrniag  it, 
it  remained  In  this  Hale  856  years,  from  the  time  of     are  theicpresentalionsofthatioBtnimeBtinthehandaof     fhu 
Araphian,  till  Terpander  added  to  it  thi-ee  new  itringi,     ancient  statues,  has  reliefs,  &c  Etce  Plate  CCXCVllJ.  CCXCTIIL 
which  extended  the  musical  scale  to  a  lieptachord,  or     where, 

seventh,  and  supplied  the  player  with  two  conjoint  te-  Fig.  i.  is  a  representation  of  the  testndq,  o^  ly^e  of  fig- 1. 

trachords.  It  was  about  1 50  years  aXtev  this  period,  Amphion,  in  front,  as  it  appoan  on  the  base  of  the  c«-. 
that  Pythagoras  la  said  to.  have  added  an  eighth  afriog  lebrated  Toro  Famese  at  Home.  This  admirable' work,, 
to  the  lyre,  in  order  to  complete  (he  octave,  which  coo-  consisting  of  four  figures  bigger  than  (he  life,  besides 
sisted  tof  two  disjoint  tetrachord*.  the  toro  or  boll,  Was  found  in  Caracalla's  hatha,  where 

Boettus  gives  «  different  history  of  the  scale,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules  was  likewise  discovered :  and,  ex- 
tells  us,  that  the  system  did  not  long  remain  in  such  cept  the  Laocoon,  is  the  only  piece  pf  Greek  aculpture 
narrow  limits  as  a  tetrachord.  Chonebus,  the  son  of  mentioned  by  Fliny  that  is  now  remaining.  The  two 
Athis,  or  Atys,  king  of  Lydia,  added  a  fifth  string  \  projections  near  the  bottom,  seem  to  have  been  fastea- 
Hyagnis,  a  siath;  Terpander,  a  seventh }  and  at  length  ings  for  the  strings,  spd  to  have  aosweved  the  purpos* 
Iiychaon  of  Samos,  an  eigbth.     But  all  these  accounti     of  tail-pieces  in  modem  ipitruments. 

are  irrcconcileable  with  Hamer'i  hymn  to  Mercury,         Fig.  a.  The  lyre  held  by  Terpsichore,  in  the  picture  f%.  i. 
'*''''        of  that  mose  dug  out  of  Herculaoeoiii' 

Fig-  3-  The  Abysiinian  testudo,  or  lyre  \a  use  at  pre-  lig.  > 
sent  in  the  province  of  Tigrc,  from  a  drawing  of  Mr 
Bruce,  commnnleated  to  Dr  Bumey.  "  This  iostru- 
nwot  (says  he)  has  sometimes  five,  sametimes  aixj  but 
most  frequently  seven  strings,  made  of  the  thongs  of 
rawsheeporgoatskjns,  cut  extremely  fine,  and  twisted; 
they  rot  soon,  are  very  subject  to  break  in  dry  weather, 
have  scarce  anysound  in  wet.  Fromtbeidea,  bow-, 
,  of  this  instrument  being  to  accompany  and  su»- 


e  the  cbclys,  or  teatudo,  the  invention  of  which  he 
ascribes  to  that  god,  is  said  to  have  had  seven  strings. 
There  are  niany  claimants  among  the  musicians  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  the  strings  that  were  afterwards  added 
to  these,  by  which  the  scale,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenns, 
was  extended  to  two  octaves.  Athenieus,  more  than 
once,  speaks  of  the  nine-strineed  instrument ;  and  Ion 
of  Cbiog,  a  tragic  and  lyric  poet  and  philosopher 
first  recited  hii  pieces  in  the  82d  Olympiad,  452  B.  C. 
mentions,  in  some  verges  iguoted   by  Kuclid,  the   ten- 


stringed  lyre;  a  proof  that  the  third  conjoint  tetrachord  tain  a  voice,  one  would  think  that  it  was  better  monnted 

was  added  to  the  scale  iif  his  time,  which  was  about  50  fi>rmer1y.    "  The  AhyssinJans  have  a  tradition,  that  the 

yeara  after  Pythagoras  is  Bsppoaed  to  have  constructed  sistnim,  lyre,  and  tambourine,  were  brouglit  frOm  £gypt ' 

'      '  into  Ethiopia,  by  Tbot,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the 


the  octachord. 

The  different  claimanU  among  the  Greeks  to  the 
same  musical  discoveries,  only  prove  that  mnsic  was  cul- 
tivated tn  different  eonotries,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  country  invented  and  improved  their  own  in- 
Btruments,  some  of  which  happening  to  resemble  those 
of  otiter  part*  of  Greece,  rendered  it  difficult  for  Jiisto- 
riaoi  to  avoid  attributing  the  same  invention  to  dificr- 
ont  persons.  Thus  the  single  flute  was  given  to  Mi- 
nerva and  to  Marsyai ;  the  syrinx  or  fistula,  to  Fan 
and  to  Cybele ;  and  the  lyre  or  eithara,  to  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Amphion,  Unas,  and  Orpheus.-  Indeed,  the 
mere  addition  of  a  string  or  two  to  an  inslrament  with- 
out a  neck,  was  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  it  is  scarce 


world.  The  flute,  kettle-drum,  and  trumpet,  they  say, 
were  brought  from  Pales ttucr  with  Menclek,  the  son  of 
their  queen  of  Saba  by  Solomoa,  who  was  their  first 
Jewish  king. 

"  The  lyre  in  Amliaric  is  called  h(g, '  the  sheep ;' 
in  Ethiopia  it  is  KviXti  meiinko  ;  the  verb  finio  signifies^ 
to  strike  strings  with  tlie  fingers :  no  pleetrnm  is  ever 
used  in  Abyssinia  ;  ao  that  mesioko,  being  literally  in- 
terpreted, will  signify  the  <  stringed  instrument  played 
upon  with  the  fingers.* 

"  The  sides  which  constitute  the  frame  of  the  lyre, 
wereaocientlycomposedof  the  bonis  of  an  animal  of  the 
goat  kind,  called  agesttn,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cow« 


(a)  It  has  been  aJready  related,  tbat  the  lyre  iaventcd  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury  had  but  three  strings  i.  and, 
by  putting  these  two  circumstances  together,  Or  Bumey  observes,  we  may  perhaps  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  progress  of  music,  or  at  least,  of  the  extension  of  its  scale,  in  the  highest  antiquity. 

Mete,  in  the  Creek  music,  is  the  firartb  sound  of  the  second  tetrachord  of  the  ^'reat  system,  and  first  tetrachord 
invented  by  the  ancients,  answeripg  to  our  A,  00  the  fifth  line  in  the  base.  If  this  souDd  then  was  added  to  the 
former  three,  it  proves  two  iaiportaot  points ;  first,  that  the  most  ancient  tetrachord  was  that  from  E  in  the  base 
to  X  ;  and  that  the  three  original  strings  in  the  Mercurial  aod  Apollooian  lyre  wero  tuned  E,  F,  G,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Hypale  Meion,  Parhfpate  Meton,  Mrjfm  Diatonot.  The  addition  therefare  of  Mese  to  these,  com- 
pleted the  first  and  most  ancient  tetrachord,  £,  F,  G,  A. 

The  string  Ikhanot,  then,  being  added  to  these,  akd  answering  to  our  D  ui  the  third  line  in  the  base,  ex- 
tended the  compels  downwards,  and  gave  the  anciept  lyre  a  regular  series  of  five  sounds  iu  the  Dorian  modFf 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  modes  ;  and  the  two  strings  called  Hgpale  and  P^rLi/pale,  corresponding 
with  our  B  and  C  in  the  base,  com|deted  the  heptachord,  or  seven  sounds,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  a  com- 
pass that  received  ao  additiDi)  till  »&er  the  time  of  Fudar,  wjio  calls  the  instrument  then  in  use  the  ievr>i~ 
l«ngU€d  lyre. 
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and  common  in  the  province  of  Tigre.  I  havo  seen  ae-  meat  tvas  practised  ;  at  leut  tbe  sphinx  and  lolin  upoa  i.jre 
Teral  of  these  uistrunieQti  veiy  elegantljr  made  of  such  its  head,  seem  to  hint  that  it  was  somewaT  copnectcd  || 
horns,  irhich  nature  seems  to  bavo  shaped  00  purpose,  with  the  overflowings  of  that  river."  See  Harp.  .  I-T"™- 
Some  of  the  horns  of  an  African  species  of  this  animal  Fig.  4.  An  Etruscan  lyre,  with  seven  strings,  in  the  j..  ' 
niaj'  be  seen  in  M.  Buffon's  hiatoiy  of  the  king  of  collection  of  Etruscan,  Creek  and  Roman  anUnuities, 
France's  cabinet.  They  are  b«nt,  and  less  regnlar  than  published  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
-  "  ■  Hanulton,  Vol.  I.  Naples  1766.  Plate  CIX.  With  re- 
spect to  this  instmnent,  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  though  the  vase  upon  whidi  it  is  represented  ia  of 
such  indispntable  uti  remote  antiquity,  the  tail-piece, 
bridge,  belly  and  sound-holes^  have  a  very  modern  ap- 
pearance, and  manifest  a  knowledge  in  the  construction 
of  musical  iostrnmenta  amon^  the  Etruscans  superior  to 
that  of  the  Gredis  and  Romans  in  ranch  latter  times. 
The  lower  part  of  the  instrument  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  bass-vial,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover in  it  moi«  than  the  embryo  of  tbe  whole  violin 
family.  The  strings  lie  round,  as  if  intended  to  be 
played  on  with  a  bow  *,  and  even  the  cross  lines  on  the 
tail-piece  are  such  as  we  frequently  see  on  the  tail- 
pieces of  old  viols. 

Fig.  5.  The  Tripodian  lyre  of  Pythagoras  the  Zacyn-  Kg;  j. 
thian,  from  a  bass  relief  in  tbe  Maffei  palace  at  Rome 
representing  the  whole  choir  of  the  muses.     Athentens 


-the  Abyssinian  ;  but  after  fire-arms  became  coininoo  in 
tbe  province  of  Tigre,  and  the  woods  were  cut  down, 
this  animal  being  more  scarce,  the  lyre  has  been  made 
of  a  light  red  wood ;  however,  it  is  always  cut  into  a 
wiral  twisted  form,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  mate- 
rials of  which  the  lyre  was  composed.  The  drawing  I 
send  yon  was  one  of  these  instruments  Egade  of  weod. 

'"  The  kingdom  of  Tigre,  which  is  the  lar^st  and 
most  populoos  province  of  Abyssinia,  and  was  daring 


Ullages 


tbe  seat  of  the  court,  was  the  first  which 


received  letters,  and  civil  religious  government 
extended  once  to  the  Red  sea  :  varions  reasons  and  re- 
volntions  have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  resign  their 
sea  coast  to  different  barbarous  nations,  Pagan  and  Ma- 
hometan :  while  they  were  possessed  of  it,  they  say  that 
the  Red  sea  furnished  them  with  toniHse-sliells,  of  which 
they  made  the  bellies  of  their  lyres,  as  the  Egyptians 
did  formerly,  according  to  Apollodorus  and  Lucian ; 
hat  having  now  lost  that  resource,  they  have  adopted 
in  its  place  a  particular  species  of  gourd,  or  pnm|Jtin, 


gives  the  following  account  of  this   extraordinary  in- 
strument. Lib.  XrV.  cap.  xv.  p.  637.     Many  ancient 


very  hard  and  thin  in  the  bark,  still  imitating  with  tbe     instruments  are  recorded   [sajs  Artemon),  of  which 


knife  the  s^nares,  compartments,  and  figure  of  the  shell 
of  the  tortMHe. 

"  The  lyre  is  generally  from  three  feet  to  three 
feet  six  inches  hi|p  ;  that  is,  from  a  line  drawn  through 
the  point  of  tbe  horns,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of 
the  sounding  board.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  and  easy 
of  carriage,  as  an  instrument  should  naturally  be  in  so 
Tu^ed  and  mountMuous  a  conntry. 

"  When  we  comuder  tbe  parts  which  compose  this 
lyre,  we  cannot  deny  it  the  earliest  antiquity.  Man  in 
bis  first  state  was  a  hunter  and  a  fisher,  and  the  oldest 
ittstnunent  was  that  which  partakes  most  of  that  state. 
The  lyre,  composed  of  two  principal  pieces. 


we  have  so  little  knowledge,  that  we  can  hardly  be 
certain  of  their  existence ;  such  as  the  tripod  of  IV- 
tbagorss  the  Zacynthian,  which,  on  account  of  its 
difficulty,  continued  in  use  but  a  short  time.  It 
resembled  in  form  tbe  Uelpfaic  tripod,  whence  it 
had  its  name.  The  legs  were  (^uidistjuit,  and  fixed 
upon  a  moveable  base  that  was  turned  by  the  foot 
of  the  player :  the  strings  were  placed  between  the 
legs  of  the  stool ;  tbe  vase'  at  the  top  served  for  the 
purpose  of  a  sound-board,  aud  the  strings  of  the  three 
sides  of  tbe  instrument  were  tuned  to  three  different 
modes,  the  Doric,  Lydian,  and  Phrygian.  The  per- 
former sat  on  a  chair  made  on  purpose :  striking  tbe 
one  to  horns  of  an  animal,  the  other  to  the  shell  of    strings  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  using  the 

plectrum  with  the  right,  at  tbe  same  time  turning  the 


"  It  is  probable,  that  the  lyre  continued  with  tbe 
Ethiopians  in  this  rude  state  as  long  as  they  confined 
Uiemselves  to  their  rainy,  steep,  and  rugged  mountains ; 
and  afterwards,  when  many  of  them  descended  along 
tbe  Nile  into  Egypt,  its  potability  would  recommend 
it  in  tbe  extreme  heats  and  weariness  of  their  way.  Up- 
on their  arrival  in  Egrpt,  they  took  up  their  habita- 
tion in  caves,  in  the  sides  of  mountains,  which  are  in- 
habited to  this  day.  Even  in  these  circumstances,  an 
instrument  larger  than  the  lyre  must  have  been  in- 
convenient aud  liable  to  accidents  in  those  caverns ;  but 
when  these  people  increased  in  numbers  and  courage, 
they  ventured  down  into  the  plain,  and  built  Thebes. 
Being  now  at  their  ease,  and  in  a  fine  climate,  all  na- 
ture smiling  around  them,  ntusic  and  other  arts  were 
cultivated  and  refiued,  and  the  imperfect  lyre  was  ex- 
tended into  an  inatruinent  of  double  its  compass  and 
volume.  The  size  of  the  harp  could  be  now  no  long- 
er an  objection  j  the  Nile  carried  the  inhabitants  every- 
where easily,  and  witho  <:  effort ;  and  we  may  naturally 
suppose  in  the  fine  evenings  of  that  country,  that  the 
Nile  was  the  favourite  scene  upm  which  this  instru- 


instrument  with  his  foot  to  whichever  of  the  three 
modes  he  pleased :  so  that  by  great  practice  be  was 
enabled  to  change  the  modes  with  such  velocity,  that 
those  who  did  not  see  him  would  imagine  they  heard 
three  different  perfbrmers  playing  in  three  different 
modes.  After  the  death  of  tliia  admirable  musician, 
no  other  instrument  of  the  same  kind  was  ever  con- 
structed." 

Fig.  6.  A  lyre  in  tbe  famons  ancient  pictnre  dng^j^  ^ 
out  of  Hereulaneom,  upon  which  Chiron  is  teaching 
jouiig  Achilles  to  play.     See  ChiroK. 

LYRIC  POETE.V,  was  such  as  the  ancients  sung  to 
tbe  lyre  nr  harp.— It  was  origbally  employed  in  ce- 
lebrating tbe  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  its  cha- 
racteristic was  sweetness.  Viho  was  the  author  of  it  is 
not  known.  It  was  much  cultivated  by  tbe  Greeks: 
and  Horace  was  the  first  who  attempted  it  in  the  La- 
tin language.  Anacteon,  Alceeus,  Stesicborus,  Sap- 
pho, and  Horace,  were  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets 
of  antiquity. 

LYRODI,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  musicians 
who  played  on  the  tyre,  and  sung  at  the  same  tine. 
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Lyndi    This  kf^llstion  wu  kIw  given   to  UKh 
II        their  employ  meat   to  sing   lyric   poem  compoKd   by 
^W^othew. 

•  LYS,  or  Lis.    See  Lm. 

Lts,  the  mune  of  u.  metsart  tued  by  the  Chincw  in 
estimating  distances.  Two  handreii  1^  make  60  geo- 
gmbical  miles,  nbicli  an  eqoal  to  one  degvee. 

LYSANDER,   n   famoni   Spartan   general.      See 

SrARTA. 

LYSANDRIA,  a  Samian  festival,  c«kbi>ted  with 
games  and  ucriBces  in  faononr  of  tbe  Lacedxmoniaa 
genenl  Lysander.  It  was  anciently  called  herta: 
bnt  this  name  the  Samlans  abolisbed  by  a  pablic  de~ 


LY8IABCU,  an  anment  nu^trate,  who  saperin- 
tended  the  sacred  gamM,  and  presided  in  roatten  of 
religion  in  the  province  of  Lycis.  He  was  created 
in  ft  coancil  consisting  of  depntiea  tnm  alt  tbe  pro* 
vincial  cities,  in  nnmber  33.  The  lysiarcha  were 
both  heads  of  the  council  and  pontic  of  tbe  pro- 
vince. 

L\^IAS,  an  ancient  Grecian  orator,  was  bom  at 
Syracose  in  the  80th  Olympiad.  At  ij,  be  went 
to  Tburion,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians ;  and  when 
grown  up,  assisted  in  the  administration  of  tbe  go. 
venment  there  many  years.  When  abont  47  years 
of  age,  he  returned  to  Athens ;  whence,  being  after- 
war£i  banished  by  the  ^o  tyrants,  he  went  to  Mega- 
.  ra.  Upon  his  letmn,  Thrasybulus  would  hare  bad 
him  employed  again  In  state  matters ;  but  this  not  tak- 
ing place,  lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  pri- 
vate roan.  He  was  verr  familisi  with  Socrates,  and 
other  illustrious  philosopheTS.  He  professed  to  teach 
the  art  of  speating  ;  not  that  he  [beaded  at  the  bar 
himself,  bat  he  supplied  otben  with  speeches.  *'  Foit 
Lysiai  in  cansis  forensibiis  non  vcrsatus  (says  Cicero), 
sed  egregie  lublilis  scriptor  atque  elegans,  &c.  Quin- 
tilian  calls  him,  "  anbtilis  atque  clegaoa,  et  quo  nihil, 
si  oratorio  satis  sit  docere,  quxras  perrectins.  Nihil 
enim  est  inane,  nihil  arccssitum ;  piiro  tamen  fonti, 
quam  magna  flumini,  proprior."  Plutarch  and  Pho- 
tius  relate,  that  415  orations  n-ere  formerly  exiitbited 
imder  the  name  of  LysLis;  of  which  34  only  are 
now  extant.  The  best  edition  of  tbem  is  by  Dr  John 
Taylor  at  London,  1739,  ^to  i  Cambridge,  1740, 
Svo. 

LYSIMACHIA,  LoosF^TXiFE,  a  genus  oF  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Rotacne,  See 
BoTAvr  Index. 

I.YSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  statuary,  was  bom 
"U  Hicyone,  and  first  fullowed  the  business  of  a  lock- 
smith, Khich  lie  quitted  in  order  to  practice  painting: 
Dut  be  aftrriTanls  applied  himself  entirely  to  Sfufp- 
ture ;  in  ^vhich  be  acquired  an  immortal  reputation, 
anil  made  a  great  number  of  statues  that  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people  of  Athens  and  Rome.  Hia 
ttrand  statue  of  the  Sun  represented  in  a  car  drnwn  by 
four  horses,  wsis  worshipped  at  Rhodes.  He  made  se- 
veral atatH«B  of  Alexander  and  his  favonrites,  which 
were  broogbt  to  Rome  h;)r  Itfetellns  after  he  had  redu- 
ced the  Ahcedonian  empire ;  and  the  statue  of  a  man 
'wiping  and  Boointiog  himself  after  bathing,  being  par- 
ticularly excellent,  was  placed  by  Agrippa  before  his 
baths  in  that  city.     He  lived  in  the  time  of  Aloxao- 
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made  it     der  tbe  Great,  about  334  B.  C.  j  and  left  three  sons,   l.)«i{^^ 
who  were  all  famous  statuaries.  II 

LYTHRUM,  PuRPLi  LoosEnitiR.  »  genus  rflpttlten. 
plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  class}  and  in  the 
natural  method   ranking  under  the  17th  order,  Coi^- 
tantketHtt,     See  Botany  Index. 

LYTTELTON,  Edwakd,  Lord  Lyttelton,  keejp- 
er  of  tbe  great  seal  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  emi- 
nent for  his  pnihity  and  his  moderxtion  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  that  monarch's  disputes  with  his  sub- 
jects. Without  forfeiting  his  Edelity  to  tbe  kbg,  he 
preserved  tbe  esteem  of  the  porliameDt  till  1644,  when 
he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  king's  army 
at  York.  He  died  in  1645.  Besidea  several  of  his 
speeches  which  have  bcoi  printed,  be  wrote  reports 
in  the  common  pleas  and  excbeqner,  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  ifi83,  in  folio ;  scTeral  arguments  and  discourses, 
&c 

Lttteltok,  Gnrge  Lord,  eldest  ooa  of  Sir  Tbomas 
Lyttleton,  Bart,  descended  from  the  great  judge  Lyt- 
telton, was  bom  in  1700,  at  seven  months  i  and  tbe 
midwife,  tnppoaing  him  to  be  dead,  threw  him  caiclesaly 
into  the  cradle  ;  where,  bad  not  some  signtof  life  been 
taken  notice  of  by  one  of  tbe  attendants,  be  tnigfat 
never  have  recovered.     He  received  the  ekments  of 


eduention  at  Eaton  school,  wbnc  he  ^wed  1 
early  inclination  to  poetry.  His  pastorals  and  scow 
other  light  pieces  were  originally  written  in  that  aeini- 
nary  of  learning',  from  whence  be  was  removed  to  the 
nnivcTvity  of  Oxford,  when  be  ponnied  his  claaoicat 
studies  with  oDcommon  avidity,  utd  sketched  the  ptaa 
of  his  Persian  Letters }  a  woric  which  afterwards  pro- 
cnred  him  great  reputation,  not  only  from  tbe  elegance 
of  tbe  lai^agc  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  fr4m 
the  excellent  observations  tliey  contained  on  tlie  man- 
ocrs  of  mankind. 

In  tbe  year  1728,  be  set  out  on  the  tear  of  Eorope  ; 
■nd,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  bonourable  Mr  Poyniz,  then  our 
minister  at  the  court  of  Versaiilei  \  who  was  so  struck 
with  the  cslnordiaary  capacity  of  our  young  traveller, 
that  he  invited  him  to  liis  bouse,  and  employed  him  in 
many  political  negociatioos,  which  he  esecutcd  with 
great  judgment  ana  &deli^. 

Mr  Lytteltoa's  condnct,  while  on  bis  travels,  was 
a  lesson  of  instraction  to  tbe  rest  of  ^is  countrymen. 
Instead  of  lounging  away  hu  hours  at  tbe  coSec-bouses 
frequented  by  the  Englioh,  and  adopting  tbe  fashion- 
able follies  and  vices  of  France  and  Italy,  his  lime  was 
passed  alternately  in  liis  library  and  in  tbe  society  c^ 
men  of  rank  nnd  literature.  In  this  eariy  |Mit  of  hi9 
life,  be  wTOte  a  poetical  epiatle  to  Dr  Ayscongb,  and 
another  to  Mr  Pope,  wbidi  show  rfngufar  taste  and 
correctness. 

After  continuing  a  cooiidetnbfe  time  at  Paris  whb 
Mr  Poyntz,  who,  to  use  hia  oira  Wards,  bebnved  like 
n  second  fitber  to  him,  be  proceeded  to  Lyon*  and 
Geneva ;  and  from  thence  to  Turin,  where  ba  was 
honoured  with  great  maib  of  friendship  by  his  Sardi- 
nian majesty.  He  then  visited  Milin,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Rome,  where  he  ap^ivd  himself 'closeTy  to  tbe 
study  of  tbe  fine  arta  {  and  wmi,  even  in  that  celebrated 
metropolis,  allowed  a  perEect  jndge  of  painting,  sculp- 
tiire,  and  architecture. 

Dnring  bis  condnoance  abroad,  be  constimtly.Gon- 
+  O  o  ^  -responded  j 
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:an.  nspoaUsi  iviili  Sir  Thomas,  lils  father.  Several  of 
— '  his  letti'rs  are  yet  rcniaininj;,  and  place  his  filial  af- 
ftclion  in  a  very  distinguishtd  lijjht.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  his  native  coLtotr^,  and  was  elected  re- 
pretkcntative  fur  the  borough  of  Okehampton  in  Devon- 
(■Iiirc;  anil  behaved  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
hta  constituents,  that  they  several  timea  rt-elected  him 
for  the  same  place  without  puttiag  him  to  the  leut 
e\'pencc. 

Ahout  this  period,  he  received  great  marks  of  friend- 
ship from  Fitderic  prince  of  Wales,  father  of  his  pre- 
stnt  majesty;  and  was,  in  the  year  1737,  appointed 
principal  secretary  to  his  royal  highness,  and  continued 
in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  him  till  the  time  gf  his 
death.  His  attention  to  public  business  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  exercising  his  poetical  talent. 
A  meat  amiable  young  lady.  Miss  Fortescue,  inspired 
him  with  a  passion,  which  produced  a  number  of  little 
pieces^  remarkable  for  their  tenderness  and  elegance ; 
and  he  had  a  happy  facility  of  striking  out  aa  extem- 
pore oompliment,  which  obtained  him  no  small  shar« 
of  reputation.  One  evening  being  in  company  with 
Lord  Cobham  and  several  of  the  nobility  at  Stowe, 
bis  lordship  mentioned  his  design  of  putting  up  a  bust  - 
of  Lady  Sufiblk  in  his  beautiful  gardens ;  and,  turning 
to  Mr  Lyttelton,  said,  *'  George,  you  must  furnish 
me  with  a  motto  for  it."  "  I  will,  my  lord,"  answered 
JUr  Lyttleton  }  and  directly  produced, the,  following 
Vuplel : 

Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  made, 
!Bat  troth'  and  goodness  fit  her  fol:  a  shade. 
When  MrPitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  lost  his 
cnmmiraion  in  the  guards,  in  coosequvnce  of  his  spirited 
conduct  in  pacliaroent,  Mr  Lyttelton  was  in  waiting 
at  Leicester- bouse,  and,  on  bearing  the  circumstance, 
immediataly  wrote  these  lin^ :  . 

Tjong  had  thy. virtue  marlt'd  ibee  out  fcr  fame^ 
Ftfr,  fjF  superior  to  a  comet's  name ; 
This  gencroos  Walpole  saw,  and  griev'd  to  find  • 
So  mean  a  post  disgrace  that  noble  mind  } 
The  servile  standard  irom-  thy  free-bom  hand 
He  took,  and  ^ade  thfec'lead  the  patriot  hand. 

In  the  year  174a,  he  married  Lucv*  the  daughter 
•f  Hugh  Fortescue,  Esq.  of  Filleigh  in  the  county 
uf  Devon,  the  lad^  above  mentioned,  whose  exemplary 
fonduct,  and.  unilonn  practice  of  rcligiop  and  virtue, 
established  bi»  conjtigal  happiness  upon  the  most  solid 
basis. 

In  1744*  he  wa^  aypoiuted  one  1^  the  lord^  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury }  api,  during  his  ccutinuanct 
in  that  station,  constantly  exerted  his  infiuence  in  rcr 
warding  merit  and  ability.  He  was  the  friend  and 
patroD  of  the  late  .Henir  Fielding,  James  Thomson 
author  of  the  Seasons,  Mr  Alallet,  Ui  Young,  Mr 
Hammotid,  -Mr  West,  .Mr  Pope,  and  Voltaire.  On 
the  death  of  Thomson,  who  Ktft  his. affairs  in  a  very 
entbarrassed  condition,  Mr  lAttcltoa  took  that  pocOs 
sister  under  hi$  protection.  He  revised  the  tragedy  of 
Coriolaous,  which  that  1  writer  had.  not.  put  the  last 
band  to ;  aitd  brou^t  it  out  at  the  theatre -royal. 
Cove nt-gar den,  with  a.  prologue  of  his  own  irriting, 
in.  which  be  so  affectingly  lamented  the  loss  of  that  ■ 
dKlightfol  baid,'  that  not  ouly  Mr  Quia,  who  spoke 
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the  lines,  but  alnogt  the  whole  audience,  spantaneonsfy  Ljuehaa. 
hurst  into  tears.  ^"rv 

Jo  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  his  felicity  was 
interrupted  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age  ;  leaving  bim  one  son,  Thomas, 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  and  a  daughter,  Lucy,  who 
afterwards  married  Lord  Viscount  Valentia.  The 
remains  of  hia  amiable  lady  were  deposited  at  Ovcr- 
Ajley  in  Worcestershire  ;  and  an  elegant  monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  church  of  Hagley, 
which  contains  the  following  inscription  written  by 
her  husband  : 

Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes  : 

Tho'  meek,  magnanimous  ;  tho'  witty,  wise  ; 

Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  } 

Yet  good,  as  she  the  world. had  never  seen  :  • 

The  noble  fire  of  an  e.talted  mind. 

With  gentlest  female  tenderbess  combined. 

Her  speech  was  tlie  melodious  voice  of  love, 

Her  song  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove. 

Her  eloquence  was  sweeter  than  her  song, 

Soh  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reason  strong. 

Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  express'd. 

Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  Graces  drew'd. 

Besides  these  beauUful  lioes,  MrXytlelton  wrote  ».■ 
monody  oi>  the.  doUh  of  his  Udy,  which  will  he  re-; 
membcred  while  conjoga^  .affection  ai}d  a  taste,  fiir 
poetry  exist  in  thia.  country .. 

His  masterly  observations  on  .the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St  Paul,  were  written  at  the  desire  of 
Gilbert  West,  Esq.  in  consequence  of  Mr  Lytteltnn's 
asserting,  that,  beside  all  the  proois  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  might  he  drawn  from  the  prophecica. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  necessary  connection 
it  has  with  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
from  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  liora  the  evidence . 
given  of  bb  resurrection  by  all  the  other  apostles, 
be  thought  the  conversion,  of  St  Paul  alone,  duly 
considered,  was  of  itself  a  demonstration  snilicient  la  . 
prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation.  Mr  West  . 
was  struck  with  the  thought :  and  assured  his  friend, 
that  so  compendious  a  proof  would  be  of  great  use  to 
convince  those  unbelievers  that  will  not  attend  to  a  , 
longer  series  of  arguments  j  and  lime  has  shown  he  was 
not  out  in  his  conjecture,  as  the  tract  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  defences  of  Christiani^  which  has  hitherto 
been  published. 

In  1754,  he  resigned  his  office  of  lord  of  the  trca-, 
sury,  and  was  made  coBerer  to  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, and  sworn  of  the  privy-council;  previous  to 
which,  be  married  a  second  time,  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  Field-maishal  Sir.Bohert  Richi  whose  indiscreet  con*  . 
duct  .  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  from  whom  be 
was  separated,  by  mutual  consent,  a  few  years  after  big 
marriage. 

After  being  appointed  cliaaeellor,  and  under  trea-. 
surer  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  he  was,  by  letters- 
patent  dated  the  latb  of  November  1757,  31  Geo.  11. 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the, style  and  title 
of  /.orrf  Lj/tlelton,  hatvn  of  Frc'ikley,  in  tjtt  county  ^ 
Wortestcr.  His  speeches  on  the  Scotch  and  mutinr 
bills  iu  the  year  1747,  on  the  Jew  bill  in  1753,  mU 
on  the  privilege  of  parliament  In  17^3,  show<;d  $ouiid 
judgment,    powerful    eloquence,    and  inflexible    inte, 
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ILrRclun:  grity.     During  the   lut   ten   yean   he  lired  chiefly  that  monU),     Hia  last  neoMnts  w«k  attended  vilfa  Lyiuliun 
'      ■,—  'in   retirement,   in  tlw   continoal  exercise   of  all   the  oniinpaired    ondentanding,    noafiected    greatnee*    of^-'v"" 
virtnea   which   can   ennoble    private  life.      His   lait  mind,   calm   resignation,    and  humble    but   confident 
work  was  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in  which  the  mo-  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God.     As  he  had   lived  uni- 
rality  of  Cambnty  and  tbe  spirit  of  Fontenelle  are  bap-  venally  esteemed,   be   died   lamented  by  all  parties, 
pily  united.  A  complete   collection  of  bis   works  has   been   pub- 
He  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  lished  since  bis  decease,  by  his  nephew  George  Ays- 
the  bowels,  in  the  middle  of  Joly  1773,  at  his  seat  at  congb,  £sq. 
Hagley ;  which  terminated  in  bis  death,  on  the  22d  of 


M. 


al^abct. 

-  It  has  one  unvaried  sound,  and  is  pronounced  by 
strilung  tbe  upper  lip  against  tbe  lower ;  id  which  the 
pronnnciatioo  of  this  letter  agrees  with  that  of  b  ;  the 
only  difierence  between  dtc  two  consisting  in  a  little 
motion  made  in  the  nose  in  pronouncing  m,  and  not  in 
h:  whence  it  happens  that  those  who  have  taken  cold, 
for  m  ordinarily  pronounce  b  ;  tbe  nose  in  that  case  be- 
ing disabled  from  making  tbe  necrssary  motion. 

All  consonants  are  formed  with  tbe  aid  of  vowels  ; 
in  #ni  tbe  vowel  precedci,  in  bt  it  follows ;  and  m  is 
never  mute. 

Quintilian  observes,  that  the  m  sometimes  ends  La- 
tin words  but  never  Greek  ones ;  tbe  Greeks  always 
changing  it  in  that  case  into  n,  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  bet- 
ter sound. 

M  is  also  a  numeral  letter,  and  among  the  ancients 
was  used  for  a  thousand  ;  acctvding  to  the  verse, 

M  caput  est  nuntcri,  qucm  icimus  milie  teneri. 
When  a  dash  is  added  to  the  top  of  it,  as  u  (  it  sig- 
nifies a  thousand  times  a  thousand. 

M,  as  an  abbreviature,  stands  for  Manliue^  Marcus, 
Martins,  and  Mucins:  M.  A.  ax^'Atitnt^iaterartium, 
or  master  of  arts  }  MS.  manuscript,  and  MS6.  maou- 


M,  in  astronomical  tables,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind,  is  used  foe  nteridionat  or  southern }  and  sometimes 
for  nteridtan  or  mid -day. 

M,  in  medicinal  prescription,  is  frequently  used  to. 
signify  a  maniple  oi  handful }  and  it  is  sometimes  also 
put  at  the  end  of  a  recipe,  for  miice,  "  mingle  ;"  or  for . 
mixiuru,  "  a  mixture,"  Thus  m.^ywJiipiiim,  signifies 
"  mix  and  make  a  julep," 

M,  in  Lme,  the  brand  or  attgma  of  a  person  convict- 
ed of  manslaughter,  and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
his  dcrgy.  It  is  to  be  burnt  on  the  brawn  of  his  left 
thumb. 

MAAT,  John.  .  See  Blamkof. 

MABILLON,  John,  a  very  learned  writer  of 
F^bce  in  the  iTtfa  ceotnry,  was  bom  at  Ferremonte, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  in  1633.  Ha  was 
educated  in  the  GniversttyToE  JUieims,  and  aAerwards 
entered  into  the  abbey  of  tltefieoedictines  of  St  Remy. 
la  tbe  year  .i$63,  be  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 


treasures  and  mMtmnents  of  Frasce  at  St  Dennis  :  but  Hafailli 
having  unfortonately  brake  a  looking  glass  there,  li 
which  was  pretended  to  have  belonged  to  Virgil,  be^^^ 
desired  leave  of  bis  superiors  to  quit  an  employment 
which  frequently  obliged  him  to  tell  thiogs  he  did  not 
believe. .  Next  year  he  went  to  Paris  }  and  was  very 
serviceable  to  Father  d'Acheri,  who  was  desirous  <^ 
having  some  young  monk  who  could  assist  him  in  com- 
piling bis  ^cUegium.  This  made  him  known.  Soon 
after,  tbe  congregation  of  St  Maur  having  formed  a 
design  of  pnblishiiw  new  editions  of  the  fathers,  re- 
vised from  tbe  MSS.  in  tbe  libraries  of  the  Beoedic* 
tines,  Mabillon  was  charged  with  the  edition  of  St 
Bernard,  which  be  prepared  with  extraordinary  dili- 
geni:e.  After  that,  be  published  many  other  works, 
which  are  evidences  of  fais  vast  capacity  and  industry. 
In  16S2,  he  was  employed  by  Mr  Colbert  in  examin- 
ing some  ancient  titles  relating  to  the  royal  family.. 
Tbe  year  following  he  sent  bun  into  Germany,  to 
search  the  archives  and  libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys, 
for  what  was  most  curious  and  proper  to  illustrate  the ' 
history  of  the  church  in  general,  and  that  of  France 
in  particular.  He  has  published  an  account  of  this 
journey.  In  1685,  he  undertook  another  journey 
into  Italy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  re- 
turned the  year  following  with  a  very  noble  collection. 
He  placed  in  tbe  king's  library  above  3000  volume* 
of  rare  books,  printed  and  in  MSS.  and  composed  two 
volumes  of  the  pieces  which  he  bad  discovered  in  that 
country.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  virtues,  as 
well  as  his  learning. 

MACACO,  or  JVIacauco.     See  Lemur,  Mamha- 

MACAO,  a  town  of  China  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  seated  in  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tae.  The  Portuguese  iiave  been  in  possession  of  the  ; 
harbour  for  ijO  years.  Formerly  they  had  a  great 
trade  here ;  but  now  they  have  only  a  fort  with  a  small 
garrison.  The  houses  are  bnilt  afler  tbe  European 
manner ',  and  there  is  a  Chinese  mandarin,  as  well  as  a 
Portuguese  governor,  to  take  care  of  the  town  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  £.  Long.  109.  N.  Lat. 
22.  11. 

Macao.     See  Psittacus,  ORyiTHOLOCY  Index. , 
MACARIANS,   in  ecclesiastical  history,   the  fol- 
lowers of  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk,  who  was  di- 
O  o  2  ^tingnisbed  . 
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It  slinguULed  taiTards  the  close  of  tlie  fiiiirtk  ccntHty  Ctr     heads-     Tbc  soil 


MAC 


his  Bknctity  uiil  virtne.  In  bis  writinga  tlierw  an  1 
■^  auperatUioiu  teneti,  and  also  certain  ouimoas  tliat  Mem 
tainted  with  Ongenism.  Hm  name  ua  beea  abo  aft- 
plied  to  thoae  whg  adcqrted  the  (eDtimenta  of  Macarios 
a  uative  of  Ireland,  wlio  about  the  close  of  the  UDth 
century,  propagated  in  France  the  error  aftemnb 
inaintaiDed  hy  Averrlioea,  that  one  individnal  intelli- 
gence or  soul  perforoKd  the  Hpuitual  and  rational 
iuactions  in  all  the  human  nee. 

MACARONI.      See  Folekgio,    and    the    next 

MACARONIC,  or  Macaroiham,  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque poetry,  coninattng  of  a  junible  of  wordx  of  differ- 
ent languages,  with  words  of  the  vulgar  tonnie  La- 
tinized, and  Latin  word*  modernized.  Macaroni 
among  the  Italians,  as  has  been  observed  fay  Cselias 
Rbodiginus,  signifies  a  eoarte  clotoMi'tA  matt ;  and  be- 
cause this  lunil  of  poetry  »  patched  ont  of  several 
languages,  and  foil  of  extntTagant  words,  Stc.  the 
Italians,  among  whom  it  had  its  rise,  gave  it  the  naoM 
':  poetry.      Others    ' 


0  derive  it  ■) 


from 


:reme]y  fertile,  aqd  there  ■ 
ripe  fruiU  at  aU  times  of  the  year.     There  are  great 
nmabers  of  monkeys,  who  are  devonred  by  aMnMraasUaccabeet. 
serpenta,  aonie  of  wbtch  are  so  lafge,  that  they  will'       •     "^ 
■willow  one  of  thnc  aniouls  entire.     The  Macasaara 
ate  luge,  robuKt,  conraeeoos,  and  greatly  addicted  to 
war.     'jThey  profess  the  HabMKtan  rriigwa. 

Macasux,  a  large,  strong,  and  haodeoow  towa^ 
of  the  island  of  Ce|^n,  spd  cafital  •(  the  kiagdsa 
of  the  same  name,  where  the  king  resides.  The 
house*  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  cavorted  by  thick 
posts }  and  they  have  ladders  to  go  up  into  them, 
«^eh  they  draw  up  as  soon  a*  they  Imve  entered. 
The  roofs  are  covraed  with  very  large  leaves,  which 
prevent  the  rain  from  entering.  It  is  seated  near  ibe 
month  of  a  large  river,  which  nma  through  tbe  king- 
dom from  north  to  south.  £.  Long.  117.  53.  S.  Lau 
5.  o.     See  CzLEBES,  Suppluiznt. 

MACAstAit  PoitoH,  in  Katitrml  HiiloTy,  called  ippo  in 
the  Macassar  and  ICalaya*  toBgne,iB  the  gun  of  a  cer* 
tain  tree,  sbinia^  Wittle,  black,  and  every  way  like 
■totte-pitch,  growing  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the 


'  confection  made  of  meal  not  boulted,  Kweet  atoiooda, 
Gugar,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  accounted  a  great  dainty 
among  the  country  people  in  Italy ;  which,  from  their 
being  composed  of  varioos  ingredients,  occaaioned 
(bis  kind  of  poetry,  which  consists  of  Latin,  Italian, 
Spnnisb,  Fnnch,  English,  &c.  to  be  called  by  their 

Kxample.— A  bold  fellow  in  the  nmcaroaie  style, 

says, 

Ertfilavi  omiuf  scadrvnet  et  rfgiinandas.  Sic. 

Another  example : 

Arehtht  pistolifemjuriam^ue  ruaruMtam, 

£t  graadem  ttmeatam  qua  int^tutm  facta  rurlie  ett : 

ToxiMtiitiqiu  alto  InaUantan  corda  cloehcro,  &c. 

Tbeopb.  Folengios,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Mantiu, 
waft  the  first  who  invented,  or  at  least  cultivated,  this 
kind  of  verse.     See  FoLmciO. 

Ilie  best  pieces  of  this  kind  are,  the  Baldta  of  Fo- 
Icngio,  and  Maearomt  Foraa  by  Stefonio  a  Jesoit, 
among  the  Italians;  and  the  Raittu  veritabilu,  tidier 
terriuti  ttmeuta  paiMuianint  de  RutUu,  anumg  tbe 
Flench.  Tbe  famous  Rabelais  first  transferred  tbe 
maearotUc  style  out  of  the  Italian  verae  into  French 
prose  :  and  on  the  model  thereof  formed  some  of  the 
best  thinp  in  his  Pantagruel.  We  have  little  in 
En^tsh  m  the  nHKorORMN  way ;  nothing  scarce,  but 
same  little  loose  pieces  collected  in  CR,iiiden'9  remains. 
Bm  the  Germans  and  Netherlandera  have  had  ibeir 
stacanmc  poets ;  witness  the  Certaracn  CatMimm  ctmi 
Oahunitu,  of  one  Mkrtinins  Hsmconius  Frisin*,  which 
contnina  about  1 300  verses,  all  the  words  whereof  he- 
oin  with  the  letter  C, 

MACA  ""■" ' 

Primogrii.. ,.„-^     . ^  - 

see,  seated  on  tbe  golf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  17.  57. 
N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

MACASSAR,  a  considerable  tungdon  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  climate  is 
very  hot ;  and  would  be  intokrable,  were  it  not  for 
the  fains  which  fall  when  the  son  is  direct^  ovei  their 


a  kind  c^     Booth  seas  ;  with  which  all  the  m 


in  travel,  having  a  Idiig  hoUow  trunk  of  a  bard  red' 
wood  like  hrasil,  accurately  bored,  and  at  one  end  ia 
fixed  a  large  lance-blade  of  iron.  Then  they  make  a 
small  arrow,  very  straight,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  a 
large  whcaten  straw  :  at  one  end  they  fix  it  into  a 
round  piece  of  white,  light,  sof^  wood, '  like  coik. 
abont  the  length  of  the  little  finger,  just  fit  for  the 
bore  of  the  trunk,  to  pass  clear  W  the  force  of  one^n 
breath,  and  to  fill  it  ao  exactly,  that  the  air  may  not 
pasahy,  but  against  it«  in  order  to  carry  it  with  the 
greater  force.  At  the  other  esid  they  fix  in  it  either 
a  asnall  fish-tooth  for  that  purpose,  or  make  a  Uade  «f 
wood  of  the  bigne&a  of  tbe  point  oF  a  lancet,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  making  a  little 
notch  in  the  end  of  tbe  arrow,  they  stick  it  firm 
therein,  which  tbey  anoint  with  pobon.  The  poi- 
sonous gum,  when  gathered,  is  put  into  hollow  bam- 
boos or  canes,  stopped  up  very  close,  and  thu*  brougtit 
to  Macassar.  When  they  fit  it  fw  use,  they  take  a 
piece  of  smooth  tnrtle-altoU,  and  *  stick  cut  £at  and 
smooth  at  the  end ;  then  tbey  take  green  ralangal  root,, 
grate  it,  and  with  tbe  addition  of  a  little  fair  water,, 
press  the  juice  into  a  clean  china  diah  :  then  with  a  kpife 
acmping  a  little  of  the  poison  upon  the  shell,  dip  Ae 
end  of  the  stick  in  the  foremantioncd  liquor,  and  with 
this  dissolve  the  poison  to  the  co&sisteace  of  a  syrap: 
when  this  is  done,  they  anoint  tbe  £sh-tooth  or  wooden 
blade  with  the  same  stick,  and  la^  it  in  the  sun,  lo  that 
it  may  be  baked  hard.  The  pointed  arrows  thus  pre- 
pared,  are  put  in  hollow  bamboos,  cloee  abut,  and  i& 
this  state  tb^  retain  their  virtue  for  a  month. 
MACCAB£US,  Jddas.  See  Judas. 
MACCABEES,  two  ^ocryphal  hooka  of  scripturo, 
contsiiung  the  histxvy  of  Jndas  and  his  brothers,  and 
MACARSKA,  a  town  of  Dalmatla,  and  eaptlal  of  their  wars  a^unst  the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their 
nmogria,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  a  bishop^  religion  and  liberties,  so  called  from  J^das  Mattathias, 
"       "    '         '"   '  aomamed  ALjctaimu,  aa  some  say  from  the  word  *3att 

formed  of  the  initials  of  mn>  bNd  nans  ■^,  q.  d.  Wh 
M  Hit  ttmlo  thte,  O  Lord,  amamg  iht  godt ;  which  was 
the  motto  of  his  standard ;  whence  those  who  foB^t 
mid^  his  standard  were  called  Maecohtn,  and  the  Rama 


is  generally  applkd  to  all  who  snieccd  in  tb«  oausa 
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jUiiegalKcs,  of  ^I>e  tru«  religion,  under  the  Egyptian  dr  Syrian 
MMbcth-  kings.  The  fint  book  of  the  MaccabM*  it  an  excel* 
'  "■»'"  ■  leit  hutory,  and  eomes  nesreat  to  tbe  style  and  maDoer 
of  A»  saved  historiaiw  of  any  eitiuit.  It  was  written 
origioally  in  the  Chaldee  laagomge,  of  tfae  JemMdem 
diaU-ct,  and  wai  extant  in  this  languagfr  i*  the  time  of 
JcrtHne.  From  Uk  Chaldee  it  «a 
Greek,  fram  die  Greek  into  Latin, 
have  been  written  by  John  HfrauuK  tbe  aoa  of  Si- 
mon, wbo  was  prince  and  bigfa  pricat  of  tke  Jewi  bcw 
50  yean,  and  began  bi«  govemmeit  at  tbe  time  where 
this  bistory  ends.  It  contaiua  tbe  history  of  40  yeara, 
from  tbe  nign  of  Antiocboa  EpipbaaM  to  th«  dnth 
of  Simon  tbe  higb  priest:  tbat  is,  firam  tbe  year  of 
tbe  worid  3839  to  the  jcar  3869 }  131  years  before 
Christ.  The  second  book  c^  tlw  Mncoabees  begint 
with  two  cpUtlea  snt  from  tbe  Jews  of  Jemsalen  to 


es«cted  by  JadasoBhispnrifyingtbetADiple.  Xltefint 
was  written  in  the  169th  year  <£  the  em  of  the  Se- 
Icncidx,  i.e.bcfim  Chiist  144}  and  the  second  in  tbe 
tSSth  year  irf  tbe  same  era,  or  lit  before  Christy 
and  both  appear  to  be  spiirioiu.  Altar  these  ^stles 
foUews  the  preface  of  the  aoUMic  to  bia  history,  which 
is  «a  nfaridgMDcnt  of  a  larger  work,  composed  by  one 
Jamo,  a  Jew  of  Cyrcne,  who  wrote  io  Greek  the  hi- 
story of  Jadas  MkciUwiib  and  his  bretbwn,  and  the 
wars  "K*>o*t  AntiodMs  Epiphanes,  and  E^tor  his 
100.  The  •ecaBd  book  does  not  by  any  means  equal 
the  accuracy  and  BSCcUency  id  tbe  first.  It  cootaias 
a  hiuory  ^  about  IS  year^,  from  the  execution  of 
Ileliodwut's  commiuMn,  wbo  va*  sent  by  Selenctia 
to  ietch  away  tbe  treasures  of  tbe  tem^e,  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Jndas  Maccabee«  over  Nicanor} 
tbat  is,  from  ibe  rear  of  tbe  world  3828,  to  tbe  year 
3843,  147  year*  before  Christ. 

llKrc  are  in  the.  Polyglot  Bibles,  both  of  Paris  and 
London,  Syriac  versions  of  both  these  books :  but 
tbey,  as  well  as  the  Eaglinh  versions  which  we  have 
>  apocryphal  writers  '  "'" 


and  reatoreJ  Malcolm  to  dm  thnne  of  his  ancestors.  Hacbcth, 
Sbakespeai*  baa  made  thia  tnmsaction  the  aubjoct  of  One  Miwbhde! 
of  bia  best  ti^edtes.  '       v       ' 

MACBRIDE,  Dr  David,  an  eminent  phyrician. 
and  philosopher,  waa  deoeended  from  an  ancient  f^aihf 
in  tbe  county  of  Galloway  in  Scotlaod.  H»  grand- 
fatber^  a  clergyman,  had  settled  in  Irehuid  aboat  tfao- 
end  of  the  1 7th  century,  as  miniater  to  a  Prcabrteriaa 
congivgntion  at  Belfast  ;  and  bis  fiuber,  who  followed 
tbe  same  line,  was  settled  at  Ballymony  in  the  comity 
of  Antrim,  where  be  married,  and  where  oar  autboe- 
was  bom  in  Afril  1726.  After  a  proper  Bcbool-cduo- 
tioa,  and  having  passed  soma  time  under  the  tuitioK 
of  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Us  natin  place,  be  was  sont 
to  the  nniversity  of  Glasgow.  Haviiw  thoncemplcted 
the  usual  course  of  acadeoaical  stn£es,  he  went  !» 
Edinburgh  for  tlM  farther  prosecotian  of  medical  sci-- 
eoce.  Afler  a  short  stay  here,  a  war  then  prevailing 
between  France  and  Britain,  be  was  iadaccd  to  go  on  , 

board  the  navy  in  tfae  station  of  a  surgeon's  mate.  In. 
the  service  or  his  country  he  contisned  for  sevaraL 
years  ;  and  after  disobaif  mg  for  some  time  tbe  dutioa 
of  an  assistant,  be  was  laised  to  the  rank  of  sHrgeao. 
In  this  situation,  he  first  turned  bit  thooghta  tomnb: 
tbe  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  tbe  sea-scnrvy.  It  waa. 
not,  however,  at  this  pened,  tbat  citber  chance  or  rea- 
sonii^  si^mested  to  bim  the  emplayment  of  an  article 
which  has  since  been  aHended  with  tbe  moat  beneficial 
conse^aences.  Here  he  had  an  opportonitjr  ooly  of  0^ 
serving  tbe  symptoms,  of  atudying  tbe  nature,  aodoC 
lamenting  tbe  conaequenocs,  of  the  disease. 

The  tcrmmation  of  tbe  war  by  tbe  ^e«  of  Aiz-la> 
Chapelle  put  a  period  to  Dr  MacbrHte^s  employmant 
as  a  naval  sutgaon.  He  bad  now  probably  obtained 
much  medical  knowledge  in  tbe  scho^  of  expeticaea  ^ 
but  be  waa  scnsiUe  that  be  had  still  much  to  aofaira^ 
in  tbat  of  science.  An  ardent  keenaeaa  to  raiwie  ia, 
active  life  had  led  him  from  tbe  schools  of  medimae  at 
BO  earlier  period  tbaa  could  have  been  wiriied ;  and  aa 
earneat  desire  to  fimnd  his  fotnre  practice  la  tjw  best 
established  principles  led  bim  back  to  them,  when  a 


_»ciTl 
rived  from  the  Greek.    There  is  also  a  third  book  of     judgment,  matured  by  yaars,  and  informed  fivm  tbe 
the  Maccabees,  cmUainiag  tbe  history  of  tbe  perseca-      observation  of  facta,  nndertd  him 


tioo  of  Ptolemy  Pbilopator  against  the  Jews  ia  Egypt, 
and  tbeir  auflenogit  under  it  {  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  some  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  Greek  lan- 
f^oage,  net  long  af^  the  time  of  Siracides.  It  is  in 
most  of  the  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  Gmek 
Septnagint  j  particnlariy  io  the  Alocandrian  and  V*. 
tican,  hut  was  never  inserted  into  tbe  vulgar  Latin 
version  of  tbe  Bible,  nor  ccsisc<ineBtly  into  any  of  our 
En^ish  copies.  MoKOver,  Joomhna's  history  of  the 
martyrs  that  saSeied  mtiti  AatNchas  Epipbanes,  is 
found  in  tome  mamncript  Gnek  Bibles,  under  tbe 
aame  of  the  fourth  book  of  tba  JttwMiw*. 

MACBETH,  a  Soots  aoUemna  in  tbe  nth  cen- 
tury,  nearly  allied  to  Duncan  king  «f  Scollaadi — 
Not  <     ■ 


ileaied  with  cmbias  tbe  kii^*t  aalhori^,  b* 
his  pcttilcat  amUtMn  aa  fiw  as  ta  pot  him  to. 
.  and,  chasing  Malcoha  ClwmBra  hu  tea  aad 
heir  into  FJi^and,  otmfed  -iba  crawa.  Siward-  eari 
of  Nurthnathariand,  wboae  daogbter  Dancan  bad  mar- 
ried, nndertook,  by  tbe  ordv  of  Edwasd  the  Confessotv 
the  protectioa  of  the  Aigitive  prince^— He  marched  with 
a^  ara^  iota  Scotland }  defi;atcd  and  killed  .Uachclk  ) 


teachers  ~with  gieatcr  advantage.  He  returned  there- 
fore  to  Edinba^b,  and  again  entered  on  the  caicer  of 
academical  potaoito,  under  tbe  tuition  of  Dr  Bbmn, 
and  theac  otbcr  teachers,  wboae  abililias  raised  the 
Ahdo  of  tbat  medical  achooL  Bat  oat  satisfied  with. 
tbe  instmctiena  to  be  bad  frwn  anyddesetof  psafcsaom,. 
tbe  celebrity  of  tbe  medical  teacbsn  in  London  led 
him  also  to  vioit  tbat  capital.  Theia  be  partMwIaily 
became  tbe  pupil  of  thoac  dietBgoiabad  Icctunnn,  Tht 
Hunter  and  Ih  8mellie>  And  wUlc  ftnm  the  ranUer.' 
ha  labanred  to  acqniiw  an  aoeuaate  durvgioal  know-- 
ledge,  from  the  latto-  bo  endeavaand  to  obtain  the 
true  principlea  of  -midwifiay  cooaidnad  as  a  science,. 
At  tbe  same  time  he  waa  no  lest  iadattriens  ip  improv- 
ing himaetf  in  tbe  snacsiiftJ  paaclica  of  both  arts  by 
attenliim  at  boapitak. 

Thus  piapaiad    for  tbe  cHrdso  of  bis   prafeaaiaa, 
abont  tba  end  ef  the  yaar  1749  he  fixed  his  nwidence 


If -amiable  manntn,  and  extensive  knowledge  «f  bia 
pcoiestian,  eauld-aleaa  have  been  sufficient  uttrodne- 
timu  to  prnctiv,  be  night  Id  a.  abort  time  have  look- 


d  by  Google 


MAC 


ibcbride.  ed  for  a  competent  share  of  busineu  ia  Uiat  c&pitul 
•  "  but  while  be  h«d  to  combat  that  objection  whicb  taj 
generally  aruei  from  TOutb,  his  progrett  vaa  mIm  not 
*  little  retar^d  by  *n  nocommon  degree  of  modesty. 
Hence  for  several  yearn  he  remaioed  almost  in  a  state 
of  obscurity,  and  was  employed  by  but  few  people  ei- 
iber  of  rank,  or  fortune.     But  if  it  is  to   be  regretted 
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After  Ae  merit  of  Dr  Macbride  cane  to  be  proper-  Uacbride 
ly  Lnown,  the  pablic  seemed  to  show  a  desire  for  mak-         II 
iog  compensation  for  having  so  long  oTerlooked  it.  ■  , 
His  employment  increased  m  rapidly,  that  he  had  mora 
baaioess  than  he  conid  transact  either  with  ease  or  safe- ' 
ty.     This  having  kept  him  in  perpetual  aglt.ition  bolh 
i»  body  and   mind,   at  last  induced  an  almost  total  i 


that  for  many  years  his  time  was  net  so  fully  employed     capacity  of  sleepbg.    From  this  circumstance  his  health 
'  's  profession  as  'was  due  to     coald  Rot  fiiil  to  be  impaired.     In  this  situation,  after 
accidental   exposure   to   cold,  he  was  attacked  with    » 
fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  I3tb  of  De- 
cember 1778,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

Those  who  wereamoughis  most  intimateacquaintancs 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  bis  death  was  not  a  little 
I  residence 
twice  married,  and  was  as  often  sub- 
jeoted  to  that  iuexpreuibte  distress  which  must  result 
from  a  final  separation  in  this  world  from  the  most  inti-  ' 
publishing  them  -mate  and  loving  friends.  By  both  of  his  wivee  he 
had  several  children  ',  but  none  of  them  survived  their 
father.  And  on  these  calamitous  events,  although  he 
was  able  to  conceal  his  feelings  from  the  world,  ytV 
they  gave  a  severe  shock  to  his  conetitntion.  ARer 
his  death,  several  of  the  playful  trinkets  of  his  infants, 
with  the  signature  of  dvJeea  exuvia,  were  fonnd  in  his 
repoeitories  among  papers  on  medical  and  other  import- 
ant subjects  ;  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  in  him  at 
least,  the  great  mind  of  the  philosopher  was  conjoin- 
ed with  the  feeling  heart  of  the  aflectioaate  father. 
But  if  his  abilities  were  remarkable  as  a  philosopber 


1  the  lucrative  part  of  his  profession  as  'was  due  to 
his  merit,  it  ought  still  to  be  remembered,  that  this  f«- 
sentially  promoted  tbe  cause  of  science ;  for  by  this 
means  his  genins  and  industry  were  directeil  to  medical 
cesearcbes ;  and  were  produclive  of  discoveries  which 
will  with 'honour  transmit  his  name  to  latest  posterity. 
These,  though  some  of  them  might  have  been  locces- 
fiilly  turned  to  his  ewn  emolument,  were  freely  com- 
municated to  the-world  in  different  publications  ;  and 
'  he  did  not  show  greater  ingenuity  in  making  di 
veries  than  liberality  of  sentiment  in  publishin] 
for  tbe  advantage  of  others.  His  first  publi 
sndtled,  "  Experimental  Essays  on  Medical  and  Phi- 
loso^ical  Subjects,"  made  its  appearance  in  the  year 
1764.— These  essa3rs  are  five  in  number:  1.  On  the 
fermentation  of  alimentary  mixture  and  the  digestion 
of  the  food.  3.  On  the  nature  and  properties  of  fixed 
air.  3.  On  the  different  kinds  of  antiseptics.  4-  Of 
the  dissolvent  power  of  quicklime.  5.  Of  the  sea-scur- 
vy. The  merit  of  all  these  is  sufficiently  known  and 
acknowledged ;  but  the  last  of  them  is  unquestionabty 
&e  most  important ;  the  method  therein  proposed  of 
both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  that  dreadfbl  disease,     and  physician,  if  his  conduct  was  exemplary  as  a  hns- 


the  scurvy,  having  been  confirmed  by  repeated  and  nn- 
deniable  observation. 

Having  thus  equally  distinguished  himself  as  an  inge- 
niona  pbuosophec  and  able  practitioner,  the  world  were 
not  npw  slow  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  tribute  of  ap- 
-^use  to  which  he  was  entitled.  His  name  was  enrol- 
led with  honour  in  the  lists  of  many  learned  societies ; 
and  tbe  university  where  his  studies  had  first  been  com- 


menced, were  proud  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of    a  forest  of  the  same  n 


band  and  parent,  his  manners  were  no  less  amiable  a 
a  companion  and  friend.  His  polite  and  benevolent 
conduct,  joined  to  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  ctmciliated 
the  aflecUons  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  fatm.  His 
death  was  universally  and  sincerely  lamented  in  the 
city  of  Dublin. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  town  of  Cheshire  io  Eng- 
land, 171  miles  from  London,   is  seated  on  tbe  edge  of 


doctor  of  medic  I 

Tho  reputation,  however,  of  heing  a  distinguidied 
author,  was  to  him  but  a  secondary  object ;  and  his 
talents  were  not  confined  to  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cine alone.  Having  successfully  discovered  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  tbe  art  of  tanning,  with  that 
spirited  generosity  which  is  ever  the  concomitant  of 
real  worth,  he  speedily  and  fi-eely  communicated  it  to 
llie  public,  by  pokUsfaing,  first,  "  An  Account  of  a 
New  Methdd  of  Tanning ;"  and  aflerwards,  "  Instruc- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  New  Method  of  Tanning.^' 
As  a  mark  of  approbation  for  this  liberal  conduct,  as 
well  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  ingenuity,  prize- 
medals  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Societies  of 
Arts  both  in  Xondon  and  Dublin.  But  his  last  and 
most  extensive  publication  was  more  immediately 
e  of  his  own  professiiA  :  It  is  entitled. 


,  upon  a  high  rank  near  the 


Bollin  ;  and  is  a  large  handsome  town,  widi  a 
fine  church  and  a  "very  high  steeple.  It  was  erected 
into  a  borongh  by  King  Edward  III.  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  and  enjoys  great  privileges  and  jurisdictions 
by  virtue  of  the  court  and  the  tilwrtics  of  the  forest. 
In  its  church  are  two  brass  plates,  on  one  of  which 
there  is  a  promise  of  26,000  years  and  26  days  pardon 
for  saying  five  Pater-Nosters,  and  five  Aves,  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  in  silk  and  cotton.  In  Macclesfield 
forest  are  many  pita  dug  for  tbe  sake  of  the  turf;  in 
which  it  is  common  to  find  fir-trees  buried,  which  are 
dog  up  for  various  uses,  but  chiefly  for  splinters  that 
serve  the  poor  for  candles.  The  populaliou  in  iSii 
was  13,209.  ^'  ^^S'  ^-  '°*  ^-  ^'^'-  S3-  '5- 

MACE,  an  ancient  weapon,  formerly  murh   used 

by  tbe  cavalry  of  all  natinns.     It  was  commonly  made 

of  iron  ;   its  figure  much  resembles  a  chocolate  mill  ; 

tbodtcal  Introduction  to   the  Theory  and  Practice  of    many  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Tower.     It  was 

Medicine."      In  that  valuable  work  he   has  given  a     was  with  one  of  these  that  Walworth  mavov  of  London 


:ely  in 
AMe- 


«  and  connected  view  of  the  principles  and  prac 
tice  of  the  healing  art,  as  best  established  by  sound 
reaaon,  and  confirmed  by  accurate  observation.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  publications,  not  only  went  through 
various  editions,  but  were  tnuulated  into  different  lan- 
guages. 


knocked  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  from  off  his  h<nse  i 
Siaithfield  for  approaching  the  young  King  Richard  II. 
in  an  insolent  manner  ■,  and  as  he  fell  he  dispatched 
him  with  his  dagger.  The  mace  in  modem  times 
changed  its  form ;  and  being  no  longer  a  war  instru- 
ment,  is  made  of  copper  or  stiver  gilt,  ornamented  with 
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IhOM,     ■  crmns,  globe,  xnd  cross,  and  is  qovt  the  chief  insignU 

URcedoo.  of  authority  Uiroughout  Orest  Britiiin.     Siiuikr  to  the 

'■  "'      ' '  ancient  raacea^  were  tiiose  staves  at  the  end  of  which 

iron  or  leaden. balls  armed  with  spikes. were  suspeiided 

by  chains :   the;  were  formerly  carried  by  the  pionecA 

Of  the  trained  bands  or  militia  of  London. 

Mace,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  the  second  coat  or 
covering  of  the  kernel  of  the  natmeg,  is  ft  thin,  mem- 

braoaceoua  substance,  of  a  yeUonish  colour ;  being  met  '  Olyiuhus  and  Amphipolii 
with  in  flukes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  which  are 
^iv-tded  into  a  multitude  of  rainiEcations.  It  is  of  an 
extremely  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable  flavour ; 
and  of  a  pleasant;  but  acrid  olcagiooua  tatite*  See  Ma- 
TZRIA  Medica  Indes. 

MACEDON,  or  Macedonia,  a  most  celebrated 

kingdom  of  antiquity,   was  bounded   on   the   east    by 

the  j^gcan  sea  ;  on  the  south  by  Tbessaty  and  Epinu} 

on   the  west  by  the  Ionian   sea  or  Adriatic  ;    on  the 

north,   at  first  by  the  river  Stryman  and  the  Scardian 

I         mountains,  but  af^rwards  by  the  river  Nessus  or  Nes- 

Ktnation^    tua.      In    a  diieol  line    the    whole   country  extended 

J^ll.      only  ijo  miles  in  lengthy   but  the  windmgs  of  tho 

^'      coast  lengthened  it  out  to  three  times  that  eitent ;   in 

which  almost  every  convenient  situ^ion  was  occupied 
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Macedon.     He  was  an  Ar^ve,   a  dc«cendant  of  Uao*d*» 

Herculea,  and  about  800  years  B.  C.  condncted  t'^  1  ' 
small  colony  of  his  countrymen  into  the  inland  district 
of  Macedon,  at  that  time  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
/EmatAia  as  already  mentioned.  This  territory  was 
about  300  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  south  it 
was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  nnmber  of  Greek  re- 
publics, of  which  the  most  considerable  were  those  of 
the  north,  east,  and 


surrounded  by  the  barbarous  kingdon 
PoGonia,  and  lllyricum. 


by  a  Grecian  sea-port.  The  country  was  nattmlly 
divided,  by  the  -  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gtdfs,  into 
the  provinces  o£  Pieria,  Chalcis,  and- Pangsus.  The 
middle  region,  which  took  its  name  from  a  city  of 
Enbcca  from  whence  it  was  originally  peopled,  was 
very  fertile  and  pleasant ; .  the  inland  country,  being 
diversified  by  lakes,  rivers,  luid  amis  of  the  sea,  was 
extremEly  convenient  for  inland  navigation,  while  tha 
towns  of .  Amphipdia,  .Potidoea,  Acanthus,  and  many 
Otliera,  affordad  marts  for  the  commerce  of  the  republics 
of  Gree^,  as  wtll  as  of  Thraoe  and  Macedon.  On 
one  side  of  this  district  were  the  mountains  of  Pangxus, 
and  on  the  other,  the  pUios  of  Pieria.  The  PangEcan 
nwnntftiDS,  which  extended  90  miles  towards  the  east 
and  the  river  Nessus,  though  proper  neither  for  com 
nor  pasture,  produced  plenty  of  timhn-  for  sfaip-buiid- 
tng  i  while  the  southern  branches  of  the  mountains 
contained  rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver;  but  these, 
lliougli  wrought  successively  by  the  Tliasians  and  the 
Athenians,  were  only  brought  to  perfection  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  extracted  from  them  gold  and  silver 
to  the  value  of  200,00:!.  sterling  annually.  Pieria  ex- 
tended 50  miles  along  the  Tberniaic  gulf,  to  the 
confines  of  Thwsaly  and  Mount  Pindus. .  The  inland, 
part  of  the  country  was  beautifully  diversified  with 
shady  hills  and  fountains  ;  and  ao  ydniirably  calculated. 
for  solitary  walks  and  retirement,  that  the  ancients 
looked  upon  it  to  be  tbe  favourite  haunts  of  the  Muses, 
and  accordingly  bestowed  upon  tbem  the  title  of  Pic- 

n  tbe  most  eaHy  times  this  country  was  called  j£ni(i- 
lAia,  from  JEmathiut  one  of  its  princes.     The  name  of- 
Macedon  is.  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Maccdo  a 
descendant  of  Deucalion;    though  otben   aoppose   it* 
to  have  been  only  a  corruption  of  Mi/gdonia  a  district* 
oE  the  country .'     In  those   remote  ages  of  antiquity,' 
Macedon,   like   most  other  countries  of  Europe,  waa- 
divided  into  a  great .  number  of'  petty  principalities, 
of  which  scarce  even  the.  names  ai«  known   at  thia. 
Ibtiaded  h]>  tjmo.     All  authors  Bgree,i  however,  that  Citranat  was 
Cuauui.     tlte  first  who  established .  aay  pernuuient  MTenigntyi 
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According  t 
traditions  of  those  times,  CaranuB,  having  consulted 
the  oracle  on  tbe  success  of  hi?  intended  expedition, 
was  commanded  to  be  directed  by  the  goats  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  empire.  For  some  time  lie  proceeded 
at  random,  witliont  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  ora- 
cle's answer;  but  happening  to  enter  tbe  small  kingdom 
of  EmatAia,  at  that  time  governed  by  King  Midas,  he 
observed  a  herd  of  goats  running  towards  Edtisa  tlte 
capital.  Becollecting  then  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
be  attacked  and  took  the  citv  by  surprise,  soon  after 
making  bimstlf  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  me- 
mory of  this  rcmarkahtc  event  he  called  the  city  X.f!fa, 
and  the  people  JEgiates,  from  the  goats  who  conducted 
faim,  and  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a  goat  in  his  stand- 
ard. From  this  fitble  also  we  see  why  the  fi^re  of  a 
goat  is  GO  frequently  seen  on  tbe  coins  of  Philip  and  his 
successors.  4 

.    Tbe  little  colony  of  Argives  led  into  ^mathia  by  Policy  of 
Caranus  would  soon  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the       P"°"' 
barbarous  □ationswhosurronnded  it,  bad  not  this  prince 
and  his  subjects  taken  car«  to  ingratiate  themselves  ^ith 
their  nei^boors,  ratber  than  to  attempt  to  subdue  them 
by  fon^e  of  arms.    They  Instructed  them  in  the  Grecian 
rtli^on  and  government,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
useful  arts ;  adopting  themselves,  in  some  degree,  tho 
language  and  manners  of  the  barbarians ;  imparting 
to  them  in  return  some  part  of  tbe  Grecian  oiviliza-. 
tion  and   polite  behaviour.     Thus  they  ^dually  asso- 
ciated with  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  in  lh<;ir  neigh- 
bourhood }    and   this  prudent  conduct,  being  followed  - 
by  succeeding  generationn,  may  be  loi^cd  upon  as  ono  . 
of  the  causes  of  the  Macedonian  gnestncss. 

Caranus,  dying  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  left  the  - 
kingdom  to  his  son   Ciznus  ;   who  having,  considerably 
enlarged  his  dominions,  was  succee^d  by -Tliurymii!,         ^ 
and  be  by  Pertliccas  I.     This  last  prince  U  by  Thucy-  Pfrfifcair. 
didea   and  Herodotus  aceonoted   the  founde*  of  '"e-J^^oJ,'*^""-'* 
Macedonian    monarchy ;    though    this    history-  is  so 
obscured   by   fable,  that  nothing   certain  can  now  be 
known  concerning  it.     In  process  of  tinier  however,  the 
good  understanding  whicli  had  subsisted  between  the 
Macedonians  and  their  barbarona  neighbours  began  to         ^ 
suffer  an  interruption  ;  and  in  6^  i-  B.  C.  the  kingdom  imaiiaQ  hj 
was   for  tbe  first   time  invaded  by  the  Illyrians.     AttbelUy^ 
first  they  did  considerable  damage  by  their  ravages;™"^ 
but  the  Macedonian  monarch,  Argseua,  having  decoyed: 
tbem  into  an'ambuBh,'Cutaff  greftt  numbers,  andobtigedi 
the  remainder  to  leave  the  kin^om.     In  the  reign  of 
bis  successon,  however,  they  ret  uvned,  and  ocCKsiooally- 
proved  very  troublesome  enemies  till  tbe  reigns  of  Phi-         7 
lip  and  Alexander.  lS^rf\io  - 

In  tbe  mean  time  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  began  topcmui* 
be  affected  by  those   great   events    which   took  place  and  Mace.   - 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.    Cyras  having  overthrown.*'"''^''  ■ 
tbe 
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I.  titc  Babylonian  empire,  «nd  conqutttd  M  tbe  iresteni 
•'part  of  Asia,  estsbliabed  a  migbty  raoiurcfaj,  whicb 
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places, 
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a  bop«e  of  eslaUiihing  thkt  of  Ibe  Mace^  liTacedoK. 
its  Blead.  But  this  design  fitiM  of  Buc«eM ; '  ■ '  ' 
tbreatenpd  ftll  the  eastern  parts  of  Kurope  with  aub-  die  Olyntbian  confederacy  was  broken,  and  ibe  nieni- 
jttgation.  lie  Greeks,  bonever,  haviDg  now  fnterRed  ben  of  it  becamu  sobject  to  Sparta,  until  at  1a«t,  by 
bwn  Uieir  barbarism,  and  acquired  great  knowledge  tbe  misfortuae«  of  thut  republic,  tl)ey  became  sufficient- 
in  tbe  ait  of  war,  were  able  to  resist  cflectoally  tliis  ly  powerful  not  to  resist  Uie  encraacbments  of  tbe  Ma- 
very  formidable  power }  bot  tbe  kingdom  of  Macedon,  cedooians,  but  to  make  considerable  conquests  in  their 
■ohacare  and  unconnected,    was  obliged  to  yield,   and      coautry.  lo 

thoivb  not  formally  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  Perdiccas  II.   was  succeeded  about  416  B.  C,  bjrDf  ArcW< 

empire,  was  nerertbelesa  acconnted  in  some  sort  as  on-  Arcbelaus  I.  He  enlnrged  bis  dominions  by  the  cna-'*w  !■ 
der  the  vassalage  and  protection  of  tbe  Penians.  Al-  qoesl  of  Pydna,  and  other  places  in  Pieria,  though  bis 
cetas,  who  ascended  the  Macedonian  throne  about  tbe'  mmbition  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  improve  his  do< 
time  that  the  Persian  monxrchy  was  founded,  bad  tbe  minions  than  greatly  to  extend  tbem.  He  facilitated 
'dexterity  to  preserve  his  dominions  from  the  encroach-  the  commonication  between  the  principal  towns  of  Ma- 
nients  of  the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tbe  Per-  cedon,  by  cutting  straight  roads  through  nost  part  of 
Mans  on  the  other  i  but  in  tbe  reign  of  his  successor  the  couotrv ;  he  built  walls  and  fortresses  in  sMh  places 
Amyntas,  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  submission  to  as  afibrded  a  favonrahlc  situation  ;  encoonged  agricul- 
tbe  great  king  Darius,  by  sending  him  a  present  of  ture  and  the  uls,  particularly  those  subservient  to  war  ( 
earth  and  water.  Seven  ambassadors  were  sent  on  this  formed  magaunes  of  arms  ;  raised  and  disdpliiicd  a 
errand  by  Megsbixus,  one  of  the  officers  of  IHrius.  considerable  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  in  a  word,  says  Dr 
Tbey  were  somptnousty  entertained  by  Amyntas  ;  bnt  Gillies,  "  added  more  to  tbe  solid  grandeur  of  Macedmi 
bavins  attempted  to  take  some  indecent  liberties  with  than  had  been  done  fay  all  his  predecessors  pnt  together, 
the  Macedonian  women,  Alexander  tfae  king's  son  Nor  was  he  regardless  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace 
caused  tbem  all  to  be  murdered.  This  rash  action  was  adorned  by  tbe  works  of  Grecian  painten.  £ari- 
had  ahnost  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  pides  vnu  lon^  entertained  *t  bis  court ;  Socrates  wms 
Alexander  found  means  to  pacify  Bubaris  tbe  geneml  earnestly  solicited  to  live  there,  after  the  example  of 
sent  against  hiin  by  Hegabizus,  by  showing  bim  bis  this  philosophic  poet,  formed  by  his  p««cepts  and  cbe^ 
sister  Gygsea,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  with  wbeni  the  risbed  by  his  friendship  :  men  of  merit  and  genius  in 
"''"''  .  1-    .    ■  ■ .        in  1  (Ijj  various  walks  of  literature  and  science  were  invited 

to  reside  in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  distinguished 
regard  by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to  promote  his  own 
glory  and  tbe  happiness  of  bis  subjects.**  ki 

lliis  RTeat  monarch  died  a(Ver  a  reign  of  six  years,  Tba  16ag- 
a  space  oy  far  too  short  to  accomplish  the  maguficeot^"^^^ 
projects  he  had  formed.      Afker  his  death    the  king-f"*"*  . 
m  was  given  to  Aroyntas  tbe  nepbcw  ot  Alexander,      dom  fell  under  the   power   of  usurpers  or  weak  and  ^  diiien- 
The  Macedonians  dislingnisbed  themselves  in  ibe  time      wicked  monarcbs.       A    number    of  competitors    con-aon*. 
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Persian  fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  afterwards  nisr- 

f-rom  this  time  the  Macedonians  were  accounted 
"tke  faithful  allies  of  tho  Persians }  and,  through  the 
interest  of  his  son-in-law,  Amvntas  obtained  the  conn- 
try  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  H»mus  and  Olym- 
pus, at  the  same  time  that  tbe  city  of  Alnbanda  in  Phry- 
given  to  Aroyntas  tbe  nepbcw  of  Alexander. 

iccdonians  dislinj"""' — '  '' '""  ■"  '*■"■  *■  — 

of  the  Persian  invasion  0  _ 

allies  with  300,000  recruits  ;  thoogh  some  cities,  par-  called  in  to  their  assistance  the  Tbracians,  Utyrians, 
ticularly  Potidoea,  Olynlhus,  and  Psllctie,  adhered  to  Thessalians,  the  Olyntbian  confederacy,  Athens,  Sparta, 
the  Grecian  interest.  The  two  Ititt  were  taken  and  and  lliebes.  Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring  chief, 
rased,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  the  Persians  ;  who,  from  being  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  nad  be- 
"  '"  [:aped  by  reason  of  the  sea   breakin);     come  sovereign  of  the  Illyrians,  entered  Mscedon  at 

,  where  it  did  great  damage,     tbe  bead  of  a  numerous  army,  deposed  Amyntas  II.  the 


1)Ut  Potida:a  i 

Alexander,  however,  nftemards  tli ought  proper 
t;ourt  the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  giving  tbem  intel- 
ligence-of  the  time  when  Mardonius  designed  to  attack 
them.     Tbe   remaining  transactions  of  this  reign  1 


father  of  Pliilip,  and  set  up  in  his  place  one  Argsnis, 
who  consented  to  become  tributary  to  tbe  Illyrians. 
Another  candidate  for  tbe  throne,  named  Pattranuu, 
ipported  by  tbe  Tbraeians}  but  liy  the  assistance 


intirely  unknown,  farther  than  that  he  enlarged  his     of  the  \[nessalians  and  Olynthians,  Amynlai 


A  and  the  Axiu 


bled  to  resume  tbe  government.     After  bis  restoration, 
however,  the  Olynthians  refused  to  deliver  up  several 
places  of  imporUnce  belonging  to  Macedon  which  A- 
myntas  had  cither  intrusted  to  their  care,  or  which  they       n 
had  taken  from  his  antagonist.     Amyntas  comptsined  War  with 
to  Spans }  and  that  republic,  irfiich  tiad  already  f"*™-'^?''*' 


dominions  to  the  river  Nessus 
00  the  west. 

Alexander  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perdiccas  II, 
who,  according  to  Dr  Gillies,  "  inherited  his  talher'a 
abilities,  though  not  his  integrity."  Bnt  from  hii  du- 
plicity above  mcDtioned  both  to  Gteeks  and  Persians, 

it  docs  not  a^car  that  be  had  much  to  boast  of  as  ed  schemes  of  very  extensive  ambition,  so  readily  o 
to  the  latter  quality.  In  the  Petopswwsian  wnr  be  plied  with  tbe  request,  that  it  was  gcnenillysnppased  to 
'espoused  the  csiuc  of  the  Spartans  against  the  Atbe-  have  proceeded  from  Spartan  emiMarics  sent  into  Mace- 
nians,  from  whom  he  was  in  danger  by  reason  of  tbdr  donia.  They  pretended  indeed  to  hesitate  a  little,  and 
nnmeraus  settlements  on  tbe  Micedoniai)  cmM,  and  to  take  time  to  deliberate  on  tbe  army  which  oa^t  to 
their  great  power  by  sea.  For  some  time,  hojwever,  he  raised  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Cleigeoes,  tbe  prmoipal 
be  amused  Uie  Athenians  with  a  ^ow  of  friendship  j  asabwsador,  represented  tbe  urgency  of  the  case  in 
but  at  last,  under  pretence  of  enabling  Olyntfaus  and  ancb  a  manner,  that  tbe  troops  which  happened  at 
ao«M  other  cities  to  recover  their  liberties,  be  atsisled  that  tune  to  be  ready  were  ordered  to  take  the  field 
in  destrojing  the  inftuence  of  tfae  Athenians  in  those  without  delay.  Two  thousand  Spartans,  nndcr  the 
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L  ooomaad  of  EuduHdss,  ««re  ordered  into  Macedoii, 
■^  while  a  potfediil  TeiDforcement  under  (he  cammand 
'   of  PhoebidM,  bnther  to  the  geiwnl,  wa*  ordered  to 
follon  him  u  loen  as  potsible.    B7  accident,  Phcebidu 
and  hb  auxiliaries  were  detained  till  tne  season  for  ac- 
ts pasied;  bat  Eadamidat  with  bia  small  aimy 
ned  very  essential  "" 


MAC 

lAiliatiDg  coaditions.     I^er  fjennally  n-  Uacedoo. 


Spartan  army  at  once  encoonged  the  sulijects  and  allies 
of  the  Ol^ntliians  to  revolt  -,  and  the  city  of  Potidxa, 
a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  isthmus  of  Pallcne, 
surrendered  soon  afier  his  arrival  in  the  country.  Be- 
ing too  much  elated  with  his  success,  however,  Euda- 
tnidas  apfffoadied  se  near  the  city  of  Olyntbus,  that  he 
i  unexpectedly  attacked,  defeated,  and  lulled,  in  a 


ceded  the  Macedonian  cities  to  their  ancient  eove 
and  in  consequence  of  this  Amyntas  left  the  city  of  JE-  diUiu*(Wi"- 
giCB  or  EdesM,  nhere  till  now  he  had  held  hi«  royal  ^d  to  lub- 
residence,  and  fised  it  at  Fella,  a  city  of  great  atrcDBthmiL 
The  appearance  of  a      and  beaoty,  situated  on  an  eminence,  which,  together 


tally  of  the 


with  a  plain  of  considerable  eitent,  was  defended  ^f^c»aiMi 
impassable  morasses,  and  by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Ly-of  Haee- 
dias.     It  was  distant  about  15  miles  from  the  ^geandaa. 
sea,  w!th  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  the  above- 
mentioned   rivers.     It  was   originally  founded  fay  the 
Greeks,  who  had  lately  conquered  and  peopled  it}  hut 
consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Olynthus,  it  now 


Me  was  succeeded  by  Teleutiai      became  the  capital  of  Mac«don,  and  continued  e 


the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  who  had  under  bis  command 
«  body  of  10,000  men,  and  was  farther  assisted  by  A- 
piyotas  king  of  Macedon,  and  Derdas  his  brother,  tlie 

fnvemor  or  sovereign  oT  the  most  westerly  province  of 
[acedoo,  which  abounded  in  cavalry.  By  these  for- 
BidaUe  enemies  the  Olynlhiaus  were  debated  in  a 
number  of  battles,  nbliged  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
city,  and  prevented  from  cultivating  their  territory  ; 
which  Telentiai  advanced  with  bis  whole  forces  to  i 
vest  the  city  itself.  Hiseacessive  eagemeis  to  destroy 
his  enemies  proved  his  ruin.  A  body  of  Olynthian 
borse  had  the  boldness  to  pass  the  river  Amnias  in  sight 
of  the  allied  army,  though  so  much  superior  in  number. 
Teleutiaa  ordered  his  targeteera  to  attack  them,  the 
Dlynthiana,  having  retreated  across  the  river,  were 
clwely  pnrsued  by  the  Lace  deemon  inns,  great  part  of 
whom  also  passed  the  river  i  but  the  Olyntbians  sud- 
denly tamed  upon  them,  killed  upwards  of  100,  with 
Tlemonidas  their  leader.    Tekutias,  exasperated  at  ibii 


r  to  be  SI 
Amyutas,   thus  fully  established   i 


his  dominions, 


continued  to   enjoy  tranquillity  during  the  remaining 
The  reign  of  his  s> 


part  of  his  life.     The  reign  o 

sbort,  and  disturbed   by  invasions  of  the   Dlyrians  { 
from  whom  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace.     He 
left  behind  him  two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,        ,. 
both  very  young ',  so  that  Pausanias  again  found  means  Psonmia* 
to  usurp  the   £itme,  being  supported  not  only  by  theampttbe 
Tbracians,  hut  a  considenble  number  of  Greek  mer-'hw"*- 
cenaries,  as  well  as  a  powerful  party  in  Macedon  it* 
self.      In   this  critical  juncture,  however,   Iphicratca 
the  Athenian  happening  to  be  on  an  expedition  to  Am- 
phipolis,   was  addressed    by   Enrydice    the   widow   of 
as,  so  warmly  in  behalf  of  her  two  sons,  whom 
slic  presented  to  him,  that  be  interested  himself  in  their 
behalf,  and  got  Perdiccas   the   eldest   established   on 
the  throne.      He  was  induced  also  to  this  piece  of 
generosity   by  the  kindness  which  Eurydice   and  her   - 
disaster,  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  largcteers  and     husband  had  formerly  shown  to  himself;  and  he  like- 
cavaliy  to  pursue  ;  while  he  himself  advanced  at  the     wise  saw  the  advantages  which  must  ensue  to  bis  ctmn-        j6 
head  of  tlie  heavy-armed  foot  with  such  celerity  that     try  from  a  connexion  with   Macedon.      Daring  thePtoleav 
they  began  to  &I1  into  disorder.    The  Olyntbians  al-      minority  of  the  young  prince,   however,  his  brother '!j^'>^t° 
lowed  them  to  proceed,  and  the  Laoedeemonians  very     Ptolemy,  who  was  his  guardian,  openly  aspired  to  the  ' 

impmdently  advanced  just  under  the  towers  and  battle-  throne  )  but  he  was  deposed  bv  the  Tlieban  general 
ments  of  the  city.  The  townsmen  then  mounted  the  Pelapidas,  who  reinstated  Perdiccas  in  lus  dominions  ; 
walls,  and  discharged  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts,  ar-  and  in  order  to  secure,  in  the  most  efiectual  manner, 
rows,  and  other  miMile  weapons,  while  the  flower  of  the  the  dependence  of  Macedon  upoo  Thebes,  carried  along 
Olynthian  troops,  who  had  been  purposely  posted  be-  with  liiin  thirty  Macedonian  yontbs  as  hostages ;  and 
bind  the  gates,  sallied  ibrth  and  attacked  them  with  among  them  Philip,  the  jounger  brother  of  the  king, 
great  violence.  Telentias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  Perdiccas  now,  elated  by  tbe  protection  of  such  power- 
was  slain  in  tbe  first  ooset ;  the  Spartans  who  attended  ful  allies,  forgot  Ipbicrates  and  the  Athenians,  and  even 
him  were  defeated,  aod  the  whole  army  at  last  dispersed  disputed  with  them  the  right  to  the  city  of  AmphipoUs, 
'"'        ■'   '    -  '■  '    "■     '-     1    '-     -■         1  which  bad  been  decreed  to  tbeui  bv  the  general  coun- 

cil of  Greece,  but  which  his  opposition  rradered  impos- 
sible for  them  to  recover.     In  consequence  of  the  trast 
he  pat  in  these  new  allies,  also,  it  is  pnibable  that  he 
refuiied  to  Bardyllis  the  Illyrian  the  tribute  which  the 
Macedonians  haid  been  obliged  to  p^y  him  ;  which  oc< 
casioned  a  war  with  that  nation.     In  this  contest  the.j^j^^^, 
Macedonians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  40O0  awB,doBUoi  dc. 
Perdiccas  himself  being  taken  prisoner,  and  dying  soon  feated,  Hnil 
after  of  his  wo«nds.  ^"? 

The  kingdom  was  now  left  in  tbe  most  deplorable  j_ 
state.  Amyntas,  the  proper  heir  to  the  throne,  was,, 
n  infant ;  the  Thebans,  in  whom  Perdiccas  had  placed 


with  great  slaughter,  and  obligedio  shelter  tbemseUt 
tbe  towns  of  Acanthus,  ApalloBiH,Spart4)lus,andPotid  as 

The  Spartans,  undismayed  hj  this  terrible  disaster, 
next  sent  their  king  Agesipolis  with  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement into  Macedon.  Bis  presence  greatly  raised 
tbe  s|urits  of  tbe  Lacedaanonian  allies,  and  his  rapid  suc- 
cess seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  termination  to  tbe  war, 
when  he  himself  died  of  a  calenture.  He  was  socceeded 
in  tbe  throne  by  his  brother  Cleombrotos,  and  in  the 
command  of  the  army  by  Polybiades  an  experienced 
general,  who  likewise  brought  along  with  him  a  power- 
ful reinforcement.  Olynlhua  was  now  completely 
blocked  up   by  land,  while   a  squadron   of  liaccdee- 


'"thelllTri- 


monian  galleys  blocked  up  the  neighbouring  faarbow  so  much  confidence,  were  deprived  of  Ihc  sovereignty 

of  Mycebema.     The  Olyntbians,  however,  bcid  out  of  Greece ;  the  Athenians,  justlr  provoked  at  the  uor 

for  nine  or  ten  months,  but  at  last  were  obliged  to  sub-  gratefbl  behaviour  of  tbe  late  monarch,  showed  a  bos- 
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Uaeedon.  to  tlie   confedencyj  and  trusting  to  the  ■trength  of  poiterful  $a  cneiin,  surrendered  at  lut  at  discretioD  in  Micid»m 

'-"V    '■-'  their  new  allies,  bcbsTcd  in  toch  an  insolent  manner  the  Tear  357  B.  C.  '■■    v      ■' 

to  Philip,  that  he  was  not  long  of  finding  a  specioas         Philip  Kill  proceeded  in  the  same  cautious  and  poli- 

Eretext  for  hostility  ;  at  which  the  Oljothians,  gnat-  tic  manner  in  which  he  had  begun.    Though  the  oh- 

J   aUrmed,  sent   ambassadoiB  to  Athens,  requevting  atinate  defence  of  the  Ampliipolitans  miglit  have  fur- 

theirasgistance  against  such  a  powerful  enemy.  Philip,  nished  a  pretence  for  severity,  he  contented 'himself 


with  banishing  a  few  of  the  popular  leaders  &om  whom 
he  had  most  cause  to  drrad  opposition,  treating  the 
rest  of  the  iubabitanU  with  all  manner  of  clemency  ; 
but  took  care  to  add  Amphipolis  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, from  which  he  was  determined  that  it  never 
should  be  separated,  notwithstanding  the  promises  he 
had  made  to  the  Athenians.  Finding  that  it  was  not 
his  interest  at  this  time  to  fall  out  with  the  OlyntbiaM, 


however,  justly  alarmed  at  such  a  formidable  conspi- 
racy, sent  ^ents.  to  Athens,  with  sncb  e^cpedition 
that  they  arrived  there  before  any  thing  could  Ite  con* 
eluded  with  the  Olyntluan  deputies.  Having  gained 
over  the  populai  leaders  and  orators,  he  deceived  and 
31  flattered  the  magistrates  anil  senate  in  such  sn  artful 
Eogagei  to  manner,   that  a  n^ociatbn  was  jnsUntly  set  no  foot, 

fa-^tCeA^  '*?  ^^^'^  Philip  engaged  to  cunqoer  Amphipolis  iiir  ^ 
theaiuu.  the  Athenians,  upon  condition  that  they  surrendered  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  that  republic  with  ^at 
to  him  the  strong  foTtress  of  Fydntl,  a  place  which  assiduitv  }  took,  .the  cities  of  Fydna  and  Potidsea, 
he 'represented  as  of  much  less  importance  to  them;  which  ne  rradily  yielded  to  the  Olynthians,  ibou^ 
promising  also  to  confer  upon  them  many  other  ad-  they  had  ffiven  him  but  little  assistance  in  the  reduction 
vantages,  which,  however,  he  did  not  specify  at  that  of  these  [daces.  Potidsea  had  been  garrisoned  by  the 
time.  Thus  t1i6  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  perBdy  of  Athenians  ;  and  them  the  artful  king  sent  back  with- 
ifaeir  own  Diagistrates,  elated  with  the  hopes  of  recover-  out  ransom,  lamenting  the  necessity  of  bis  affiuis  which 
iw  Amphipolis,  and  outwitted  by  the  superior  policy  of  obliged  him  contrary  to  bis  inclination,  to  oppose  their 
Philip,  rejected  with  disdain  the  proffers  of  the  Oiyn-  republic  Though  this  was  rather  too  grew,  the  A- 
thians.  thenians  at  present  were  so  much  engaged  with  the  So- 
The  ambassadors  of  Olynthus  returned  home  highly  cial  war,  that  they  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  aE- 
diagusted  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with }  hut  fairs  of  other  nationa.  Philip  made  the  best  use  of  his 
baa  scarce  time  to  communicBte  the  news  to  their  coun-  time,  and  next  projected  the  conqnest  of  the  gold  mines 
ttymen,  when  the  amhassadocs  of  Philip  arrived  at  O-  of  Thrace.  That  rich  and  fertile  country  was  novMmkeiUH 
lynthos.  He  pretended  to  condole  with  them  on  the  held  b;  one  Cotys,  a  prince  of  such  weak  intellectual  Klfmartci 
aflrant  they  had  received  at  Athens;  but  testified  bia  faculties,  that  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  into  "''.'be  ir°U 
surprise  tbat  they  should  court  the  assistiuLcc  of  that  dis-  which  he  was  newly  initiated,  had  almost  entirely  sub-  ^^^ 
taut  and  haughty  republic,  when  ihcy  could  avail  tbem-  verted  his  reason  ;  and  he  wandered  about  in  quest  of 
selves  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  the  goddess  Minerva,  with  whom  be  fitncied  himself 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  enter  into  equal  and  in  love.  The  invasion  of  the  Klacedonians,  however, 
lasting  engagements  with  their  confederacy.  As  a  proof  awaked  him  from  his  reverie  ;  and  Cotys,  finding  biu- 
of  his  moderation  and  sincerity,  he  offered  to  put  them  self  destitute  of  other  means  of  opposition,  attempted 
in  possession  of  Anthemus,  an  impratant  town  in  the  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  by  a  letter.  To  this 
neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Macedonians  had  long  Philip  paid  no  regard :  the  Tbracians  were  instantly 
claimed  the  jurisdiction,  making  many  other  fair  pro-  expelled  from  their  possessions  atCrentdee,  where  there 
mises  ;  and  among  the  rest,  that  he  wonld  reduce  for  were  very  valuable  gold  mines.  These  had  formerly  . 
them  the  cities  of  Fydna  and  Fotideea,  which  he  chose  been  worked  by  colonies  from  Thasot  and  Athens  ;  hot 
rather  to  see  in  dependence  on  Olynthus  than  Athens,  the  colonists  bad  long  since  been  expelled  by  the  bar- 
Thus  he  prevailed  upon  the  Olynthians  not  only  to  barons  Thraciana,  who  knew  not  how  to  make  use  of 
abandon  Amphipolis,  but  to  assist  bim  with  all  their  the  treasure  they  were  in  possession  of.  Philip  took 
power  in  the  execution  of  bis  designs.  the  trouble  to  descend  into  the  mines  himself,  in  order 
Philip  now  lost  no  time  in  executing  bis  purposes  on  to  inspect  the  wor^a  i  and  having  caused  them  to  be 
Amphipolis ;  and  pressed  the  city  so  closelj,  that  the  repaired,  planted  a  Macedonian  colony  at  CrenidK, 
people  were  glad  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  relief,  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Fhili^i,  and  drew 
Accordingly  they  despatched  two  of  their  most  eminent  annually  frmn  the  gold  mines  to  the  value  of  near  looo 
citizens,  Hieras  and  Stratocles,  to  represent  the  dan-  talents,  aoo.oool.  sterling ;  an  immense  sum  in  those 
ger  of  an  alliance  betwixt  Philip  and  the  Olyotbians,  days.  The  coins  struck  here  were  likewise  called  Phi 
and  to  profess  their  sorrow  for  having  so  deeply  offend-  lippi. 


Philip  having  obtained  this  valuable   acquisition,  Settla  tb* 
settle  the  affairs  of  TheBsaly,*aUii  of 


ed  the  parent  state.     This  representation  had  such  a:.  ,  , . 

effect,  tbat  though  the  Athenians  were  then  deeply     next  took  upon  hin_  __  _.._ ^, 

engaged  in  the  Social  war,  they  would  probably  have     where   every  thing  was  in   confusion.     This  country  ^™~^ 
paid  some  attention  to  the  Amphipolitaos,  bad  not  Phi-     had  been  formerly  oppressed  by  Alexander  tyrant  ^^^dvaa- 
lip  taken  care  to  send  them  a  letter  with  trtab  assuran-     Pherx  ;  ai^er  whose  death  three  others  appeared,  vlz.tage. 
ces  of  friendship,  acknowtednng  their  right  to  Amphi-     Tissipbomus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lvcophron,  the  hrothen- 

in-law  of  Alexander,  who  had  likewise  murdered  him. 
By  the  united  efforts  of  the  Thessalians  and  Macedo- 
nians, however,  these  usurpers  were  easily  overthrown, 
and  effectually  prevented  from  making  any  disturbances 
for  the  future ;  and  the  Thessalians,  out  of  a  mistaken 
gratitude,  surrendered  to  Philip  all  Ute  revenues  arising 
{zom 


polis,  and   which    he  hoped  shortly  to  put  in  their 

hands  in  terms  of  his  recent  agreement.    By  these  spe- 

eiage  pretences  the  Athenian*  were  persuaded  to  pay  as 

,^        little  regard  to  the  deputies  of  the  AmpUpolIUns  as 

Anphijmli*  they  had  already  done  to  those  of  the  Olynthians ; 

nunaden.  so  that  the  city,  unable  to  defend  itself  alone  gainst  so 
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MacfdM-  '■''■>'>>  tlieir  fain  *nd  towns  of  conmercc,  U  well  u  all 
1*^-/^— 'the   conveniences  of  ibctr  harbonn  and  chippigg ;  a 
concewion  wbich  Pbilip  took  care  to  secure  ia  tbe.most 
effectual  nuaDDer. 

Haring  now  not  only  eit^iahed  his  WTcreigntj  io 
the  most  eSecitod  manner,  but  reodereil  himself  very 
powerful   and  fbnnidable  to  his  neighbours,  Philip  de- 
termined to  enjoy  Mme  repoBC  from  bis  fatigues.     Hav- 
jj        iDg  formed  an  alliance  with  Arybbas  king  of  Kpirus, 
Maiiiei       be  in   the   vear357B.  C.    married  Olyropiaa  the  sis- 
Oba^ua    ter  of  that V><1<^  i    a  match  thougbt  the  more  eligible, 
as  the  kings  of  Epinis  were  suppnard  to  be  descended 
from  AcbilleS.     Tlie  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Fella 
with    great    pomp,     and    several    months    Were    spent 
shows  and  diversions ;  duriag  which  Philip  showed 
Q  vice  of  every  kind, 
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the  borders  of  Mnccdon ;  after  which  his  ambitioD  Haecdm. 
prompted  him  to  acquire  the  soveret^ty  of  all  Greece.  '■'  *  "  ' 
To  accomplish  the  former,  he  had  hitherto  courted  the 
friendship  of  the  Olynthians  by  every  possible  method  j 
and  without  letting  slip  any  opportunity  to  accomplish 
the  latter,  he  deprived  the  Athenians  gradually  of  several 
of  their  settlenmts  in  Thrace  and  Macedon.  In  these 
depredations,  bowever,  he  took  care  always  to  give 
such  appearance  of  justice  to  his  actions,  that  his  anta- 
gonists,  who  bad  studied  the  matter  less  deeply,  could 
not  find  a  plausible  pretext  for  engaging  in  war  against 
him,  even  when  he  had  openly  committed  hostilities 
against  them.  Philip  easily  perceived  that  llie  aflaiis 
of  the  Greeks  were  romiog  to  a  crisis,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  wait  the  event  of  their  mutual  dissensions.  ^^ 
lliat  event  did  not  disappoint  bis  hopes.     The  Pbociaas  Account  a^ 


such  an  extreme  prooeness ^  , ^^ ^-—      

disgraced  him  in  Uie  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  and  most  had  violated  the  religion  of  those  days  in  a  most  ex-  *^'  ^^■>- 

3i        probably  laid  the  faiiodation  of  his  future  domestic  un-  traordinary  manner  ;   they  had  even   plonghed  up  the  "*"  "^' 

^  'm'^   happiness.     So  much  was  this  behaviour  of  the  Mace-  lands  consecrated  to  Apollo  :  and  bowever  they  might 

^nof^e  ^O"'*"  monarch  taken    notice  of  by  the  neighbouring  pretend   to  excuse    themselves   by  examples,  the  Am-  ' 

oeigkbonr-  states,  that  the  Pa:onians  and  Ulyriana  threw  olf  the  pbictyons  fulminated   a  decree  against  the   Phocians, 

ing  prioceiyoke,  engaging  In  their  schemes  the  king  of  Thrace  :  commanding  the  sacred  lands  to  be  laid  waste,  and  im- 

"^       ^  T*    and  notwithstanding  the  insane  ntateof  that  prince,  their  posing  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  community. 


f""^  ""■  deiiigns  were  now  carried  on  with  more  judgment  than 
was   usual   with   barbarians.      Philip,    hoirever,   not- 
withstanding his  dissipation,  got  warning  of  his  dan- 
ger in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
which    might  bav«  ensued  had  the  confederates    got 
time  to  bring  their  matters  to  a  proper  bearing.    Early 
in  the  spring  356  he  look  the  field  nith  the  flower  of 
the  Macedonian   troops.     Having  marched   in    person 
37        aninst  the   Paonlana   and   Thracisus,   he  despatched 
Delbati  hii  Piinnenia  bis  best  general  into  Illy ri a.     Both  enter- 
eoenlcs.      pru^  jmived  socccssfnl ;  and   while  Philip  returned 
victorious  from  Thrace,  he  received  an  account  of  the 
victory  gained  by  Parmenio ;  a  second  messenger  in- 
.        CDfiiMd  nim  of  a  victory  gained  by  bis  chariot  at  the 
^tfiot      Olympic  games ;  and  a  third,  that  Olympias  had  been 
Atcsnodtr    delivered  of  a  son  at  Fella.     This  was  the  celebrated 
tbe  GicBL   Alexander,  to  whom  the  diviners  prophesied  the  highest 
prosperity  and  glory,  as  being  bom  in  such  auspicioos 


-Aristotle         A  short  time  afler  the  birth  of  Alexander,  Philip 
ffP«o'*^    wrote  a  letter  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  whom  he 
^  (•*«?-  chose  for  preceptor  to  his  young  son.     The  letter  was 
written  with  great  brevity,   containing  only  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '*  Know  that  a  son  is  bom  to  us.     We 
thank   the  gods   not  so  moch  for  their   gift,   as   for 
bestowing  it  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  lives.     We  as- 
sure ourselves  that  you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy 
of  his  father,  and  worthy  of  Macedon."      He  next 
EiteBt  of   "^  abont  the  farther  enlargement  of  his  territories, 
tba  Mace-  which  were  already  very  considerable.      Pseonia  was 
d«nua  Ur-now  one  of  fain  provinces:   on  the  east  his  dominions 
ntonch        extended  to  the  sea   of  Thasos,  and  on  the  west   to 
the  lake  Lycbnldus.     The  Theasalians  were  in  effect 
snbject  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  possession  of  Am- 


plupolis  had  secured  him  many  commercial  advantages; 
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11 -disciplined  army,  with 
41  plentiful  resources  for  supporting  such  an  armament, 
Projectt  and  Carrying  through  the  other  schemes  auggcsled  by 
tlecon-  his  ambition i  thongb  his  deep  and  impenetrable  poll- 
Irntbai  '^  rendered  bim  more  truly  formidable  than  all  these 
ami  of  all  P**^  together.  His  first  sdwrne  was  the  reduction  of 
Greece.       Olyothua,  the  moM  popoloos  and  fertile  country  oti 


By  this  decree  all  Greece  was  again  involved  in  the 
war  called  PAocioit,  from  the  name  of  the  city  about 
which  it  commenced.  Fbilip  at  the  beginning  of  (he 
troubles  was  engaged  in  Thrace,  where  a  civil  war  had 
takan  place  among  the  sons  of  Cotys  ;  and  wherever 
Philip  interfered,  he  was  sure  (o  make  matters  turn 
out  to  bis  own  advantage.  His  encroacbmeats  at 
length  became  so  enormous,  tbnt  Kersobletes,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  contending  princes,  agreed  to  cede 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  to  the  Athenians ;  who 
immediately  sent  Chares  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
armamcDt  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  this  expedition 
the  town  of  Sestos  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  inha- 
bitants cruelly  treated  by  Chares,  while  Fhilip  employ-  43 
ed  himself  in  the  siege  of  Metbone  in  Fieria.  This  city  Philip  lows 
he  likewise  reduced ;  but  the  king  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  "  ^7*  "^  . 
io  the  Ibllowing  extraordinary  manner,  if  we  may  give  utih^ 
credit  to  some  ancient  faistoriaos.  A  celebrated  archer, 
named  Aster,  had,  it  seems,  offered  bis  services  to  Phi- 
lip, being  represented  as  such  an  excellent  madman, 
that  be  could  hit  the  swiftest  biid  on  the  wiag.  Fhi- 
lip replied,  that  he  would  be  of  excellent  we  if  they 
were  to  make  war  with  starlings.  Aster,  disgusted  wilb 
this  reception,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  with  an 
arrow  wounded  the  king  in  the  eye.  When  the  weapon 
was  extracted,  it  was  foond  to  have  on  it  the  fallowing 
inscription  :  "For  the  nght  eye  nf  I^llip."  The  king 
ordered  the  arrow  to  be  shot  back  again,  with  another 
inscription  importing  that  he  would  cause  Aster  to  be 
banged  when  the  town  was  taken.  A  report  was  raised 
after  Philip's  death,  that  he  had  lost  bis  eye  by  prying 
too  narrowly  into' the  amoora  of  Olympias  and  Jupiter 
Anunoo  ;  which  the  vanity  of  his  snrcessar  prompted 
bim  to  cherish,  as  his  flatterers  had  probably  been  the 
inventors  of  it. 

All  this  time  the  Fbociaa  war  raged  with  the  great- 
est  fury,  and  involved  io  it  all  the  states  of  Greece.       ^^ 
liycophion,  one  of  the  Tbessalian  tyrants^  whom  Fhilip  Ii  engaged 
had   fonneiiy   deprived   of  bis   authority,  had    again'"""" 
found  means  to  re-establish  his  authority,  and  his  coun-  ^rcbin"' 
tr-ymen    having   taken  part  with  the  Phoaians,   Lyco-thePhociaa 
phron  called  in  OBomarchua,  the  Fbociao  general,  togencrat. 
,  ,       protect 
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Mi:rcdaii>  protect  liim  against  the  power  of  Pliilip,  by  wbom  be 
'''«'"'  was  seoelble  that  be  would  sooa  be  attHckeit.  The  king 
accordingly'  marcbed  into  I'iicsaaly  with  a  consirierable 
unny,  defeated  Phyalliis  the  brother  «f  OnontarchiiB, 
'  whiin  the  latter  bad  sent  into  the  country  with  a  dc- 
tacbment  of  7000  men.  After  this  he  bwie^red  and 
took  the  city  of  PegasK,  driviag  the  enemy  towards 
'  the  frontiefi  of  Pbocia.  Onomarrho*  then  advaaced 
with    the  whole    army;   and  Philip,  thon^  rtiferior  in 

■  numbers,  did  uotdechne  the  engn^cmenl.  The  Pho- 
eimna  at  lint  gave  ground,  on  whicli  the  &Iacedoniar.s 
pursued,  but  in  good  order;  hut  cominjr  near  a  pre- 
cipice, on  the  top  of  which  Onom^irchuB  bad  posted 
a  detachment  of  aoldlen,  the  latter  r^led  down  slones 

'"wboddcali^"^  fragments  of  the  rock  in  aiich  a  manner  as  did 
.  him ;  dreadful  execution,  and  ibrew  tbem  into  ibe  utmost 

disorder.      Philip,   faowcver,    rallied   his    troops  with 
great  presence  of  mind,    and  prevented  the  Pbocians 
from    gaining   any   farther  advantage  than   they  bad 
already    done  ;  sayiofr,  as   he  drew  off  his    men,  that 
tley  did  not  retreat   through  fear,  but  like  rams,  in 
order  to  strike  with  tbe  grrater  vigocr.     Nor  was  be 
'long  before  he  made  good  bis  assertion ;  for  having  re- 
-  cruited  bis  army  with  tbe  greatest  txpedition,  he  re- 
^6       turned  into  ThesiaJy  at  the  bead  of  20,000  foot  and 
butiaai      500  horse,,  where  be  wa>  met  by  Onomarcbus.     Tbe 
'"'  •'f^^'J- macedoniaiiB  at  this  time  were  superior  in  number  to 
^  tbeir  enemiea  i  and  Philip  moreover  took  care  to  re- 

mind tbem,  that  tbeir  quMTcl  was  that  of  heaven,  and 
that  tbeir  enrmtes  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  by  pro- 
faning the  temple  of  Delphi.  That  they  might  he  . 
stilt  more  animated  in  the  cause,  he  put  crowns  af  lauivl 
on  their  heads.  Thus  fired  by  enthusiasm,  and  having 
.  besides  tbe  advantage  of  numbers,  the  PhociaDS  were 
.  altogether  unable  to  withstand  then.  -They  thnw  away 
tbeir  arms  and  (icd  towards'tfae  sea,'  where  they  ex- 
pected to  have  been  relieved  hy  Chares,-  who,  with 
tbe  Athenian  fleet,  was  nigh  tbe  shore:  but  in  this 
-they  were  disappointed,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to 
save  them.  Upwards -of' 6000  perlabed  in  the  field  of- 
battte  or  in  the  pursuit,  and  -3000 -were  tftkcn  prison- 
<!rs.  The  body  of  Onomarcbus  being  -foand  ntnong 
the  slain,  was  by  order  of  PbilipJtung  upon  a  gibbet 
:  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  on  -acconnt  of  faia  having  polluted 
the  te^iple  ;  the  bodies  of  the  rest  were  thrown  into  Ibe 
sea,  as  being  all  partakers  of  tbe  same  crime.  The  ■ 
fate  of  tbe  prisonpra  is  ncrt  known,  by  raoson  of  an  Mil' 
biguity  in  a'Scnlence  of  Diodorus  Siculas,  which  may 
imply  that  they  were  drowDtdf.lhoogfa  hedoes  BOt  ez< 
prcsely  say'So.  1 

.  47  Afterthis  victory,  -Pliitip  set  abOot  the  settlement 

PMUppor-  of  Thessaly,  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  put 
bitioiu        )a -execution  his  favourite, suieme  of  invading  Greece. 
cchemei.   '  la  the  mean  time,  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  states-  weak- 
ening each  other  by  tlieir  mutual  dissensions ;  of  wbicb 
he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  as  far  as  possible. 
He  now,  however,  began  to  Wow  off  the  muk  wrtli 
.  regard  to  tbe  Olynthians,   whom  he   had  long  deceived 
with  falrpromises.    Having  detached  Kersobletes  from 
the  interest  of  the  Atbeaians,  he  established  him  in 
tbe  sovereignty  of  Hiracc  -,  not  out  of  any  good  will, 

■  but  with  a  view  to  destroy  him  whenever  a  proper  op- 
'  portonity    offered,     "Were  be    tince    possessed    of   the, 

dominions  of  that  prince,  the  way  to  Byzantium  was 
'  epes  to  him  }  the  poweasion  of  wUcb  must  tnrve  been  « 
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great  tenptation    to  Tbilip,  who   well  koew  bow  to   Mnccdai. 
value  the- importaoGe  of  its  sttuation  both  with  respect  — v— 
to   commerce   and  war ;   snd    in  order  to  pave  the  way 
to  this  important  conquest,  he   attacked    tke  bjrtress 
of  Hereeum,  a  smaU  and  in  itself  uoimportaKt  place, 
thou^,    by  reason    of  itj    Deigfabomiood    to  ilyzan-  | 

tium,   tbe    acquisitioo  was  valuable   to  Philip.     I'he  it  oppwed 
Athenians,  however,  at  last  began  to  perceive  tbe  ia-bj  tLie  jL. 
signs  of  Kilip,  and  detemincd  to  cotrnteract  ibem.  tl"™*""- 
For  this  porpoxe  tliey  entered   into   an  alliance  witb 
Olyotbux  ;  and   having  warned  Kersobletca  of  his  dan* 
ger,   they  ffrdered  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  defence   of 
the  HcrKum.     But  thcM  vigorous  measures  were  iwon 
Gountervcted   hy  the  repeat  of  Philip's  death,  whidi 
bad  been  occasioned  by  bis  wound  at  Methone,  and  a 
distemper  arising  from  the  iatigoes-he  had  aftervards 
undergone.    The  inconstant  Athenians  too  easily  gave 
credit  to  this  repast ;  and,  as  if  all  danger  had  been 
over  with   his  death,  disoontinved  tbeir  pi^aratioiiii, 
and  directml  their  whole  attention. to  tbe  sacred  war. 
—This  contest,  instead  of  being  ended  Ly  tbe  death         . 
of  Onwnarcbas,  now  raged  with  double  fury.     Phy- CcMiaiB. 
allna, -vhove -rinentioned,    the    only    survivina    brotbert"o  <;fil>« 
of  Onomarchus,  undertook  the  cause  of  the  rhociaDs  ;  ''"■•ns* 
and  his  affairt  becoming- every  day  mure  and  more  Jea- 
penile,  he  undertook  the  moat  unaccountable  method 
of  retrieving  them  which  coold  be  imagined :  having    ' 
converted  into  reaJy  money  tbe  moat  piccioos  naite- 
rials  belonging  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  with  this 
treasure  doubled  tbe  pay  of  bis  soldiers.     But  this  new 
piece   of  sacrilege,  he  indeed    brouiflit  many  adventu- 
rers to  his  standard,  tbengb  be  cut  off  alt  bpprs  of  mer- 
cy for  himvelf  or  bia   party  should    he   be  debated. 
Having  the  assistance  of  1000  LacedsenraniaBs,  aooo 
Acfaeeans,  and  .5000  Athenian  foot,  with. 400  cavalry, 
be  was  stili  enabled  to  make  a  very  forraidahle  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  Phociam  took  tbe  field  witb  great  ff' 
Bpect  of  success.  jo 

Philip  now  thought   it  time  to  throw  off  the  *nBdirialq>(»- 
entirely,  fra-'which  tbe  pmce^'diags  of  tbe  Atbeniaas,****''", 
particularly  their  l^^ue  with  Olyntbns,  fbrniihed  bim       'P''"'- 
with  a  plausible  pretext ;  and  tbe  revenging  such  hor- 
rid sacrilege  as  bad  been  committed  at  Delphi  seemed 
to  give  bim  a  title  to  inarch  at  the  he»<l  of  an  army 
into  Greece.    The  superstition  -of-tfae'tireekx,  bow- 
ever,  had  not  yet  blinded  them  to  such  a  degree,  b«t 
they  could  ei»)y  perceive  that  Philip's  pie^  was  a 
mere  pretence,  and   that  his  real  design  was  to  invade 
aad   conquer  the  whole  country.     The  Athenians  do 
sooner  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Haoeddniau  mxnty, 
than  tbey  despatched,  with   all    cxpt^itioa,  ■  strong 
guard  to  eeciire  the  pass  of  Thennopybe ;  so  that  l%i- 
lip  was  obliged  to  return  greatly  chagrined   and   dis- ],  p^^riM- 
appointed.     Their  next  step  was  to  call  on  BB«enihW,cdrn)W«a- 
to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  int'iior 
order  ta  restnin  the  andution  of  tbe  Macedoniaa  mo-*""*"*" 
narch  ;  and  this  assembly  is  rendered  mcBwrable  by 
tbe   first   appearance   nf   Denotthencs   as    an  tmtts 
against  PhUip.     Athens  for  aome  time  had  been  in  a 
very  alarming  sitaation.     They  were  deeply  invtdved 
in    the  sacred  war  \    tiieir  iMrthern   possesaiaiis  were 
continually  insulted  and  plundered   by  Philip }  while 
a  namber  of  his  mracenaiy  partisans  drew  off  tbe  pnb- 
lic  attention  to  such  a  degree,  that,  instead,  of  lakiag 
to  counteract  that  ambitiaiM  prince,  they  a- 
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Maccdan-  >>>VMd  ftemsclvM  witU  Bpeculkttoiu  about  the  designi     tlieinKlTn  of  e 
^"— I—   '  of  the  Persian  nioiiarch,  who  was  preparing  for  war 
5'        against  the  Cyprians,  Kgyptiana,  and  Pltoenicians.    Iso* 
|r|l^^^^    cntea  the  celebrated  orator,  and  Pliocion  Uie  statec- 
anil  cue-    ntan,   joliKd  tbc  multitude  ia  their    present    opinion, 
Icuncu  of  tiuHigh  not   from  any  mercenaiy  mottvel,  but  purely 
tbe  Aihe-    fram  a  sense  of  the  unsteady  conduct  of  the  AthenisDV ; 
*""'         who,  tlief  were   assured,   could    not   coutend  with   a 
prince  of  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Philip ;  and  tbeic- 
jbfs  exhorted  theni  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  fncEid' 
^3         skip  of  Philip,  whom  they  could  ncK  oppose  witlt  any 
Adiice  of   probability  of  auccesfl.    Isocrales,  indeed,  greatly  wish- 
bactmitM     fi  for  an  expedition  into  Asia,  and  looked  upon  Pbi- 
tD  th"^*    lip  to  be   the  only  Kenentl  capable  of  conducting  it, 
thouffh  at  present    the  Greeks    had    no    prettince    br 
Making  war  npoo  the  Persians,  but  that  of  revenging 
fomer  injuries :    and  on  this  subject  be  addressed  a 
disoonrae  to  Philip  himself}  and   it  is  wen  said,  that 
Isociatea,  fay  the  power  of  his  rhetoric,  prevailed  upon 
Pliilip  and  the  Athenians  to  lay  aside  their  animosities 
far  a  abort  time,  and  consent  hi  undertake  this  expedi- 
tion in  oonjnnctioD, 
He  BBiI  If  t^>*  coatitim,  however,  did  really  take  place,  it 

Phocian  was  of  very  afaort  daratfoi.  Tbe  views  of  Pfaocion 
BTc  oppoudMd  IsocratcB  werr  violently  opposed  by  Demosthenes. 
^1^^^"**"  Though  sensible  of  tbe  convpiion  and  degeneracy  of 
his  countrymen,  fae  hoped  to  be  able  to  rouse  them 
front  their  lethargy  by  dint  of  bis  eloqueooe ;  a  ta- 
lent  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  cultivate,  and  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  men  that  ever 
j;  exuted. 
finbitjuice  In  his  first  addresses  to  the  people,  this  celebrated 
■fhiiint  orator  exhorted  them  to  awake  from  their  indolence, 
'  and  to  assume  the  direction  of  (heir  own  affair*.  They 
bad  been  loo  long  governed,  be  said,  by  the  incapa- 
city of  a  fen  ambitious  men,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
as  well  as  disgrace  of  tbe  community.  In  the  first 
place,  an  orator  who  had  plac«d  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  (action  of  no  more  than  300  or  400,  availed  bin- 
'  sdf  aad  his  followers  of  the  carelessness  and  negligence 
of  the  pei^e,  to  rule  tbrm  at  pleasnre.  From  a  con- 
Gidention  of  their  present  weakness  and  corruption, 
as  well  as  of  tbe  dt«igns  and  commations  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,  he  advised  tbeoi  to  abandon  all  n>- 
maatic  and  distant  schemes  of  ambitioo  ;  and  instead 
of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  comixes,  to  pre- 
pare for  repelling  the  attacks  which  might  be  made 
upon  tbtir  own  dominions.  He  insisted  also  upon  a 
better  regolation  «f  ihfir  finances,  a  more  equal  dis- 
teibntioa  of  the  public  bordens,  in  propwtion  to  the 
abilities  of  thoee  apon  whom  thry  were  laid,  and  upm 
iW  retrenehing  many  suprrfluooa  expeocei.  Having 
pointed  out  in  a  strmg  lifiht  (he  vigorotM  condoct  id 
Philip ;  and  shown  by  what  means  fae  had  attained 
to  such  a  respectable  footing  in  tbe  wotM,  fae  next 
}aid  down  a  proper'  plao  tat  their  daUtary  operation*. 
He  told  them,  that  they  were  oM  yet  ptepared  to 
tneet  Philip  in  th«  field ;  they  most  begin  with  pro- 
tecting Olynlhos  and  the  CheraoDcena,  for  which  it 
nonld  be  neeescary  to  raise  a  body  of  aooo  light  aim- 
ed troop*,  with  a  doe  pnfportion  of  cavalry,  whidb 
ought  to  be  transported  nnder  a  proper  convoy  to  the 
islaada  of  LeiasMs,  lliasos,  aaASciatho*,  in  the  neigfa- 
boorhood  of  Maoedon.  In  theae  they  wodd  enjor 
■It  kindi  of  neceuaiies  in  abanduice,  and  might  mil 
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ery  favourable  incident,  to  appear  at  Mactdoa. 
the  first  summons  of  tbcir  allies ;  and  either  to  repel  the  '  *  > ' 
incursions  of  the  Macedonians,  or  harass  their  tcniiO' 
ries.  While  tfals  was  going  on,  more  vigorotM  prepa- 
rations might  be  made  for  war  at  home  ;  and  it  was 
paroposed,  Uiat  onl^  the  fouitb  part  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  should  enlist,  and  no  more  supplies  wera  want- 
ed at  present  but  90  talents.  But  not  withstanding  the 
moderation  of  these  proposals,  and  the  urgent  necessi- 
ties of  the  state,  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  upon  tbe 
indolent  and  careless  Atbenian*  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety.  They  appear,  indeed,  at  this  tine  to 
have  been  deeperoteb  sunk  in  effeminacy  and  dissipa- 
tion^ which  disposition  Philip  took  care  to  encourage 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  There  was  an  assembly  in 
the  city  called  the  Sijttg,  from  their  consisting  original- 
ly  of  that  number,  who  met  expressly  for  the  purposes 
of  extinguishing  all  care  about  public  a&Irs,  and  to  in- 
toxicate theiaselves  with  every  kind  of  pleastre  \hej  had 
in  their  power.  With  this  assembly  Philip  was  so  well 
pleased,  that  be  sent  them  money  to  soppMt  their  extra- 
vagancies *,  and  BO  effectually  did  they  answer  bis  pur- 
poses, that  all  the  elo^aence  of  Demosthenes  could  not 
counteract  the  speeches  of  orators  much  his  inferior* 
when  backed  by  Macedonian  gold. 

Philip  himself^  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  ex- 
cessively debauched  in  his  private  cbancter,  and  the 
most  shameful  stories  are  related  of  him  bytbe  ancient 
writers,  particularly  by  Demostbencs,  Theopompus, 
too,  an,  author  who  flourished  in  tho  time  of  AlexaiH 
der,  and  was  reworded  and  honoured  by  that  monarch, 
also  speaks  of  him  in  such  terms  as  we  cannot  with 
decency  rehite  :  but  these  accounts,  coming  from  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  king,  are  scarcely  to  be  credit- 
ed i  and  peihap*  po/icy,  as  well  as  inclination,  might 
contribnte  somewlut  to  this  scandalous  behaviour,  that 
be  might  thereby  rooommemd  himself  to  the  libertines 
of  Athens,  and  prevent  even  many  of  the  more  think- 
ing part  of  the  people  from  swpecting  his  designs. 
But  in  whatever  excesses  he  might  at  times  indulge 
himself,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  main  object,  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Greek  states.  On  pretence  of  being 
in  want  of  money  to  defray  the  expeoce  of  his  bnild- 
ings,  he  bontnred  money  at  a  very  high  price  through- 
out the  whole  country.;  and  this  he  found  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  do,  as  the  disaip*tion  of  tbe  Delphic  treasure* 
had  rendered  cash  very  plentiful  in  Greece,  llias  be 
attached  hi*  credits*  firmly  to  bis  own  interest ;  and 
on  pretence  of  paying  debts,  was  enabled  without  mo- 
lestatioo  to  bestow  a  number  of  pensions  and  gratuitie» 
upon  tbe  Athenian  orators,  wbo  by  tbeir  treacberoua 
harangues  coirtribnled  peotly  to  tbe  ruin  of  their 
country  -,  at  least  a*  far  as  it  could  be  mined  by  sub- 
jection to  a  prince  who  would  have  obliged  them  to 
rpmain  at  peace,  and  a|qily  themselves  to  useful  arts. 
These  he  himself  encouraged  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
Tbe  greatest  part  of  bis  time  was  employed  at  Pella, 
which  city  he  adorned  in  tbe  most  magnificent  manner 
with  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  He  invited  by 
liberal  rewaitb,  the  most  ingenious  artists  in  Greece  ; 
aad  as  manv  of  these  met  with  very  little  encourage- 
meut  in  their  own  country,  great  numbers  flocked  to 
him  from  all  quarter*.  In  tbe  govenwient  of  his  peo- 
ple, also,  Philip  behaved  with  the  utmost  ■mpM'tiality  : 
listening  with  condescension  t«  the  compJaint*  of  ihe 
meanest 
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meanest  of  kia  sabjects,  Bod  keeping  tip  a  constant  cor-      tfait  the  king  of  Macedon's  mssurancn  ouglit  to  give  Mued»&> 
tboaght  wortfay  of  his      them  foil    utiifnclion.      He   said,   tbat  for  bis   part, '— -y^—* 
— > .- : —     he  was  not  politician  enough  to  see   dd^  thine  of  dis- 
guise or  diflsimulatioQ  in  tLe  king's  conduct ;  that  there 
was  great  danger  in  distrasting  prince*  ;  and  tbat  th« 
surest  method  of  putting  men  upon  deceit  wns  to  sliosr 
,                .  that  we  suspected  tbem  of  it.     The  rest  of  the  pteni- 

Athens  and  Maeedon,  was  taken  and  plundered,  and      potentiaries  cancurred  nitk  Machines;  and  tbc  pee^e, 
the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves  ;  but  the  chief  hope  of      desirous  of  quiet,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  easilj  gave 


-•  reapondencc  with  those  tvbotn 
acquaintance  i  from  which,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
bow  he  eould  be  so  guilty  of  the  vices  we  have  already 
mentioned  from  some  ancient  historians. 

The   fate  of   Olynthua  was  now   soon   determined. 
Tfais  city,  which  held  the   balance  of  power  betyixt 


Philip  was  in  paRing  an  end  to  the  Pbocian  war. 
For  this  purpose  he  affected  a  neutrality,  that  he  might 
thereby  become  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  His  hepei 
were  well  founded ;  for  the  Tbebans,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  '  league  against  tbe  Phocians,  soli- 
cited faim  on  tbe  one  side,  and  the  states  confede- 
rate with  tbe  Phociaiu  did  die  like  on  tbe  other. 
He  answered  neither,  yet  held  beth  in  dependence. 
In  bis  heart  he  favoured  tbe  Tbebans,  or  rather 
jdaced  bis  hopes  of  favouring  his  own  cause  in  tbat 
state;  for  he  well  knew,  tbat  tbe  Athenians,  Spar- 
tans, and  other  states  allied  with  Pbocis,  would  ne- 
ver allow  hint  to  pass  ThermopylK,  and  lead  an  army 
into  their  territories.  So  much  respect,  however,  did 
be  show  to  the  ambassadors  from  ^rse  statcf,  parti- 
cularly Ctesiphon  mod  Phrynon,  who  came  from  A- 
tbens,  tbat  they  believed  hire   to  be  in  their  interest, 


credit  to  all  diat  was  said,  and  decreed  that  the  peace 
should  be  kept.  All  this  was  the  easier  biou^t  about, 
because  Phocion,  the  worthiest  man  in  tbe  republic, 
did  not  oppose  Philip  i  which  was  owing  to  bis  having 
a  just  sense  of  the  slate  bis  country  was  in.  He  coo- 
cctved,  that  the  Athenians  of  those  times  were  notbincr 
like  their  ancestors;  and  tberefurc,  u  be  eicpressca 
himself  on  another  occasion,  be  was  desirous,  since  tfaey 
would  not  be  at  the  head  of  Greece  themselves,  that 
the^  would  at  least  be  upoD  good  terms  with  that  power 
which  would  be  so.  .. 

Philip,  who  knew  bow  to  use  as  well  as  to  procurePuwa 
opportunity,  while  the  Athenians  were   in  this  good^**'**- 
biiniour,  passed   Tbermopylse,  without  their  '""•wing^^^^   - 
whether  lie  would   fall  on  Pbocis  or  Thebes;  but  be  pka^;.^ 

'  :kty  undeceived   them,  by  OMnmanding  bis  soldierawar. 


put  on  crowns  of  laurel,  declaring  them   thereby 
and  reported  as  much  to  their  masters.     The  Athe-      the  troops  of  Apollo,  and  himself  tbe  lientenant-gcDe- 


>'nians,  who  were  now  dissolved  in  ease  and  luiury,  re- 
''  ceived  this  news  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  named 
immediately  ten  plenipotentiariee  to  go  and  trrat  of  a 
full  and  lasting  peace  with  Philip.  Among  these  ple- 
nipotentiaries were  Demostbeites  and  .Ssebines,  tbe 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Athens.  Philip  gave  di- 
rections that  these  ambasaadois  should  be  treated  with 
tbe  utmost  civility;  naming,  at  the  same  time,  three  of 
■  'a  ministers  to  confer  with  them,  vii.  Antipater,  Par- 


ral  of  tbat  god.  He  then  entered  Pbocis  with  an  a 
of  triumph ;  which  so  terrified  tbe  Phocians,  whom 
be  had  cansed  to  be  proclaimed  sacrilegiooe  persons, 
that  they  immediately  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  de- 
fence, and  without  more  ado  submitted  to  his  mercy. 
Thus  the  Phocian  war,  which  bad  so  long  emploved 
all  Greece,  was  ended  without  a  stroke;  and  the  judge- 
ment on  the  Phocians  remitted  to  the  Amphictyons, 
or   grand  council  of  Greece.      By  their   decree   the 


menio,  and  Eurylo^us.     Demoatbenes  being  obliged      walU  of  three   Phocian   cities  were   demolished,   tbe 
o  return  to  Athens,  recommended  it  to  bis  colleagues     people  were  forbid  to  inhabit  in  any  but  villages,  to 


not  to  carry  on  their  negociation*  with  Philip's  depu 
tics  ;  bat  to  proceed  with  all  diligenee  to  court,  there 
to  confer  with  the  king  himself.  The  ambassa- 
don,  however,  were  so  far  from  following  bis  in- 
structions, that  they  suSered  themselves  to  be  put  off 
for  three  months  by  the  arts  of  Philip  and  bis  mini- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  took  from  tbe  Athe- 
nians such  places  in  Thrace  as  might  best  cover  bia 
frontiers  ;  giving  their  plenipotentiaries,  in  tbeir  stead, 
abundance  of  fair  promises,  and  the  strongest  assu- 
rance* that  his  Bood  will  should  be  as  beneficial  to  tbem 
as  ever  their  colonies  had  been.  At  last  a  peace  was 
concluded ;  but  then  tbe  ratification  of  it  was  defeired 
till  Philip  had  possessed  himself  of  Fberea  in  'Hiessaly, 
and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army: 
then  he  ratified  tbe  treaty ;  and  dismissed  the  pten^o- 
tentiaries  with  assarances,  that  he  would  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  give  the  Athenians  proofs  of  his  ftiendship. 
On  their  return  to  Athens,  when  this  matter  came 
to  be  debated  before  tbe  people,  Demosthenes  plainly 
told  tbem,  that,  in  bis  opinion,  tbe  promises  of  Phi- 
lip ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  because  they  appeared 
to  be  of  little  significance  in  themselves,  and  came 
from  a  prince  of  so  much  art,  and  so  liitle  fidelity,  that 
they  could  derive  no  authority  from  their  maker.  JEa- 
>^ines,  00  the  other  hand,  gave  it  as  bia  sentiment. 


fvf  a  yearly  tribute  of  60  toleute,  and  never  to  make 
use  either  of  boroes  or  arms  till  they  had  repaid  to  tbe 
temple  of  Apollo  the  monev  tbcy  had  sacrilegiously 
carried  firom  tbcnce.  Their  arms  were  taken  fron 
them,  broken  to  pieces,  and  burnt ;  their  double  voice 
in  the  council  was  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the 
Macedonians.  Other  orders  were  made  for  Eettlingthe 
a&irs  both  oi  religion  and  state  tbroughoot  Greece  : 
all  of  which  were  executed  by  Philip  with  great  exact- 
ness and  moderation,  be  paying  tbe  most  profound  re- 
spect to  tbe  council ;  and,  when  he  bod  performed  its 
command^  retiring  peaceably  with  bis  army  back  to 
MacediHi,  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 

At  Athens  alone,  tbe  justice  and  piety  of  Philip  was 
not  imdeistood.     The  people  began  to  see,  tho^>h  a 
little  too  late,  that  they  had  been  abused  and  deceived 
by  those  who  bod  nt^pciated  the  late  peace      l^^ii  uwn 
saw  that,  through  tbeir  acceptance  of  it,  the  Phocians snHiMd  bj 
were    destroyed ;    tbat    Philip  wsa  become   master  efthc  Atbe> 
Tbermopylie,  and  might  enter   Greece  when   he  jJe**'"''"* 
sed  ;  that,  in  abaodoning  their  allies,  tbey  had  aban-' 
dooed  themselves;   and 'that,  in  all  ptofa^ility,  they 
might  soon  feel  tbe  weiglit  of  his  power,  whom  tb^ 
hod  BO  foolishly  trusted  :  they  therefore  began  to  take 
new  and  hostile  meaiinses ;  they  ordered  that  the  wo-    - 
men   should  retire   ont   of  the  villages  into   tbe   city,' 
their  walls  be  repaired,  and  tbeir  forts  new  ^eikglbek. 
ed. 
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u  ed.    They  seemed  Inclined  (o  question  Phil!p^s  elec- 
■*  tion   into   the  conncil  of  the  Ainphictyuis,  becansc  it 
had  been  done  without  their  conseat }  and  even  to  pn»- 
ceed  to  an  open  war.     In   all  likelihood  they  had  car- 
ried things  to  cxtravagancjr,  if  DemoRthenes  bad  not 
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interposed.  He  told  them,  that  though  he 
for  making  the  peace,  he  was  however  for  keeping  it ; 
and  that  he  saw  no  manner  of  occasion  for  their  enter- 
ing into  so  uneqnal  a  contest  as  would  needs  ensue, 
if  they  took  up  arms,  not  only  against  Pliilip,  but 
against  all  the  states  concurring  with  lilro  in  the  late 
transactions.  This  seems  to  have  cook-d  the  rage  of 
the  Athenians ;  and  to  have  brought  them  to  llilnk  of 
ruining  Philip  by  degrees,  as  by  degrees  they  had  retted 

59         '*''"• 
FBineilui      The  fame  of  bis  achievements  nilhout  the  bounds 
coDqsnti    of  Macedon  having  disposed   the  subjects  of  Philip  to 
iaTluace.  hope  even  thing  from   his   conduct,  and   the  several 
states  of  Greece  to  desire  above  all  things  his  friend- 
ship ;  that  prudent  monarch  laid  hold  of  this  favourable 
situation  to  fix  his  dominion   on  such  a  stable  founda- 
tion as  that  a  reverse  of  fortune  should  not  immediate- 
ly destroy  it.      To  this  end,  while  he  carried  on  bis 
negociations   through    Greece,    he    likewise   kept    his 
^  army  in  exercise,  by  taking  several  places  in  Thrace, 

Hit  domi'   ivhich   terribly   incommoded    the   Athenians.      Dlopi- 
niooi  tih      ihes,   who  had   the  govemment  of  the  Atlienian  rolo- 
"I^^T     nies  10   those   parts,   perct-iving  well   what  end  Philip 
Oufitha,  iiaJ  in  view,  did  not   stay  for  instnictions  from  home; 
but  having  raised  with   much   expedition  a  considera- 
ble  body   of   troops,    taking   advantage  of  the   king's 
being   absent   with    hit    army,    entered    the    adjacent 
territories  of  Philip,  and  wasted  them  with  lire  and 

The  king,  who,  on  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Chersonese,  was  not  at  leisure  to  re- 
pel Diopithes  by  force,  nor  indeed  could  divide  his 
army  without  imminent  hazard,  chose,  like  an  able  ge- 
neral, rather  to  abandon  his  provinces  to  insults,  which 
might  be  afterwards  revenged,  than,  by  following  the 
dictates  of  an  ill-limed  passion,  to  hazard  the  loss  of 
his  veteran  army,  whereon  lay  all  his  hopes.  He  con- 
tented himself,  therefore,  with  complaining  to  the 
Athenians  of  Diopilfaes'a  conduct,  who,  in  a  time  of 
peace  had  entered  his  dominions,  and  committed  such 
devastations  as  could  scarcely  have  been  justified  in  a 
time  of  war.  His  partisans  supported  this  application 
-with  all  their  eloquence.  They  told  the  Athenians, 
that  unless  they  recalled  Diopithes,  and  brought  him 
to  a  trial  for  this  infringement  of  the  peace,  they  oaght 
not  to  hope  either  for  the  friendship  of  Philip  or  of 
any  other  prince  or  state ;  neither  could  they  justly 
complain,  if,  prompted  by  such  a  precedent,  others 
gf  should  break  &ith  with  them,  and  fall  without  the 
who  U  da-  least  notice  upon  their  dominions.  Demosthenes  de- 
fended by  fended  Diopithes  :  and  undertook  to  show  that  he  de- 
"*™*  served  the  praise  and  not  the  censure  of  the  Athenians. 
Those  of  the  other  party  began  then  to  charge  him 
vith  (rimes  of  a  difietent  nature  ;  they  alleged,  that 
he  oppressed  the  subjects  and  maltreated  the  allies  of 
Athens.  Demoitlienes  replied,  that  of  these  things 
tliere  were  as  yet  no  proofs  ;  that  when  such  should 
appear,  a  single  galley  might  be  sent  to  bring  over  Dio- 
pithes to  abide  their  judgment,  but  tlwt  Philip  wonid 
not  come  if  they  scut  a  fleet :  whence  he  inferred, 
VOU  XII.  Part  I. 


that  they  ought  to  be  cautious,  and  to  weigh  nell  tbe  tHaetAoB. 
merits  of  this  cause  before  they  took  any  reaolutiNi.  ^— y  '  ' 
He  said,  that  it  was  troe  Philip  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tacked Attica,  or  pretended  to  make  a  descent  on  their 
territories  in  Greece,  or  to  force  his  way  into  their 
ports;  when  it  came  to  that,  he  was  of  opinion  they 
would  be  hardly  able  to  defend  themselves  ;  wherefore 
he  thought  snch  men  were  to  be  esteemed  as  fought 
to  protect  their  frontiers,  in  order  to  keep  Philip  as 
long  as  might  be  at  a  distance  :  whereupon  he  moved, 
that,  instead  of  disairning  whiit  Diopithes  had  done,  or 
directing  him  to  dismiss  uis  army,  they  should  send  him 
over  recruits,  and  show  the  king  of  Macedon  they  knew 
how  to  protect  their  terrilorics,  and  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  state,  as  well  as  their  anceston.  These 
arguments  had  such  an  eHect,  that  a  decree  was  made 
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stood  tluis,  the  Illyrians  recovering 
seeing  Philip  at  such  a  distance,  harassed 
f  Maccdoii,  and  threatened  a  formidable 
Philip,  by  quick  marches,  arrived  on 
the  borders  of  lllyricum :  and  struck  this  barbarous 
people  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  were  glad  to  com- 
pound for  their  former  depredations  at  the  price  he 
was  pleased  to  set.  Most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Thrace 
now  Eought  the  friendship  of  the  king,  and  entered  in> 
to  a  league  with  him  for  their  mutual  defence.  As  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  each  of  the.ie  free  cities  had 
a  power  equal  to  that  of  Philip,  we  may  therefore  look  « .,?' 
upon  him  as  their  protector.  About  this  time  PI" ''■?'*  ^he'^', 
ntgociatlons  in  Peloponnesus  began  to  come  to  light }  defeated, 
the  Argives  and  Messenlans,  growing  weary  of  that 
tyrannical  authority  which  the  Spartans  exercised  m'cr 
them,  applied  to  Thebes  for  assistance  }  and  the  The- 
bans  out  of  their  natural  aversion  to  Sparta,  sought 
to  open  a  passage  for  Philip  into  Peloponnesus,  tut, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  he  might  humble  the  Lace- 
deemonians.  Philip  readily  accepted  the  oRcr ;  and 
resolved  to  procure  a  decree  from  the  Amphictyons,  di- 
recting the  Lacedzmonians  to  leave  Argos  andMessene 
free  ;  which  if  they  complied  not  with,  he,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ampliictyons,  might,  nith  great  appear- 
ance of  justice,  march  ivlth  a  body  of  troops  to  enforce 
their  order.  When  Sparta  had  intelligence  of  this, 
she  immediately  applied  to  Athens,  earntslly  entreat- 
ing assistance,  as  in  the  common  cause  of  Greece,  llie 
Argives  and  Alessenlans,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured 
assiduously  to  gain  the  Athenians  to  their  tide ;  alleging 
that,  if  they  were  friends  to  liberty,  they  ou^t  to  as- 
sist those  whose  only  aim  was  to  be  free.  Demosthe- 
nes, at  this  juncture,  outwrestled  Philip,  if  we  may 
borrow  that  king's  expression  ;  for,  by  a  vehement  ha- 
rangue, he  not  only  detembed  bis  own  citizens  to  be- 
come the  avowed  enemies  of  the  king,  but  also  made 
the  Ai^ives  and  Messenlans  not  over  fond  of  him  for 
an  ally ;  which  when  Philip  perceived,  he  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise  for  the  present,  and  began 
to  practise  in  Eub(n. 

This  county,  now  called  Negrtgtont,  is  separated 
from  Greece  by  the  Euripus,  a  strait  so  narrow,  that 
EnbcEa  might  easily  be  united  to  tlie  continent.  This 
situation  made  Philip  call  it  thefetitra  of  Greece,  nhich 
he  therefore  sou^t  to  have  in  his  own  hands.  There 
bad  been  for  some  years  great  disturbances  in  that 
country ;  under  colour  of  which,  Philip  sent  forces 
t  Q  q  thither, 
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,,  thitlicr,   and   cltmoliiilcd  Portli 

-*  in  those  parts,  leaving  the  country  under  tbe  govern- 
ment of  three  lords,  nhom  Demoathcnes  roundly  calls 
tyranti,  established  by  Philip.  Shortly  after,  the  Ma- 
'    "  " '  'i  was  left  under  the  go- 

slyled  also  tyranti  at  A- 


cedonians  took   Oi 
vemment  of  five 

then*.  Thitbcr  Plutarch  of  E'retria,  one'of  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  Euhcea,  went  to  represent  the  di- 
stresses of  his  country,  and  to  implore  tbe  Athenians  to 
Bet  it  frei'.  Tliis  suit  Demosthenes  recommended  warm- 
ly to  the  people  ;  ^vlio  sent  thither  their  famous  leader 
!iupportcd   by   formidable   votes,   but  a  very 
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the  strongest  city  nbole  project  turned.  By  that  time  .^scbine*  ba^  Hmccdoo. 
taken  bis  seat,  a  qoestion  was  stirred  in  the  council, '  v.  ■' 
vhetber  the  Locrians  of  Amphisia  had  not  bean  guilty 
of  sacrilege  in  ploughing  tbe  Gelds  of  Cyrrha  m  the 
nEighbburbood  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  assembly 
being  divided  in  their  opinions,  ^schines  proposed  to 
take  a  view,  nbicb  nas  accordingly  decreed.  But  vfaen 
tbe  Ampbictyons  came  in  order  to  see  bow  things 
stood,  the  Locrians,  either  jealous  of  their  property, 
or  spurred  thereto  by  tbe  suggestions  of  some  ivho 
saw  farther  than  themselves,  fell  upon  tboM;  venerable 
so  rudely,  that  tbey  were  compelled  to  secure 


:   yet  so  well   did  he  manage  the  affairs  of     themselves  by  flight.     The  Amphictyons  decreed,  that 
ealth  and  her  allies,  that  Philip  quickly  '      ~ 

found  he  must  for  a  time  abandon  that  project ;  which, 

however,  he  did  not  till  he  had  formed  another  no  less 

heneficial  to  himself,  or  less  dangerous  to  Athena.     It 

was  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests  in  lliTuce  which  he 

lliougbt  of  pushing  much  farther  than  he  bad  hitherto 

done,  or  could  be  reasonably  suspected  to  have  auy  in- 
tention of  doing. 

Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  by  the  Ma- 

oedonian  monarch  for  this  campaign.     His  son  Alex- 


an  army  should  be  raised,  under  the  command  of  o 
of  their  own  number,  Co  chastise  the  delinquents;  but 
as  this  army  was  to  be  composed  of  troops  sent  from  . 
all  parts  of  Ciecce,  the  appearance  at  tbe  rendezvous 
was  ho  inconsiderable,  that  the  Ampbictyons  sent  to 
command  them  durst  undertake  nothing.  The  whole 
matter  being  reported  to  the  council,  ^schines,  in  a 
ind  eloquent  harahgne,  showed  how  much  the 
welfare  and  even  the  safety  of  Greece  depended  on  the 
deference  paid  to  their  decrees ;  and  after 


lS  left  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  be  himself  against  the  want  of  public  spirit  in  t 

with   30,000   men  laid   siege  to  Perinthus,  one  of  the  sent  their  quotas  at  tbe  time  appointed   by  the  coun- 

strongest  cities  in  tbe  country.     At  present,  however,  cil,   be  moved    that  tbey  should  elect  Philip  for  their 

all  his  arts  of  cajoling  and  pretending  friendship  were  general,  and  pray  him   to  execute  their  decree.     Tbo 

insufficient  to  deceive  the  Athenians.     They  gave  the  deputies  from  the  other  states,  conceiving  that  by  this 

command  of  their  army  and  fleet  to  Phocion  ;  a  general  expedient  their  Tespective  constituents  would  be  Iree 

of  great  abilities,  ana  with  whom  Philip  would  have  from  any  farther  trouble  or  expence,  came  into  it  at 

found  it  very  hard  to  contend.      On  tbe  other  hand,  the  once  ;  whereupon  a  decree  was  immediately  drawn  up, 

king  of  Persia   began  to  turn  jealous  of  tbe  growing'  purporting  that  ambassadors  should   be  sent  to  Philip 

power  of  the  Maeedonian  monarch.    The  Persian  kings  of  Macedon,  in  the  name   of  Apollo  and  the  Amphic- 


had  been  accustomed  to  regard  those  of  Macedon  as 
their  faithful  allies  ;  but  the  good  fortune  of  Philip,  the 
continual  clamour  of  the  Atbenians  against  him,  and 
his  detliToning  at  pleasure  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace, 
made  him  now  regarded  in  another  light.  When, 
therefore,  he  led  his  troops  against  Perinthus,  the  Great  quired  all  tfai 
Kin^,  as  he  was  styled  by  tbe  Greeks,  sent  bis  letters 
mandatory  to  the  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
directing  them  to  supply  the  place  with  all  things  in 
their  power  ^  in  consequence  of  which  they  filled  it 
with  troops,  granted  subsidies  in  ready  money,  and  sent 
besides  great  convoys  of  provision  and  ammunition.  The 
Byzantines  also,  supposing  their  owtt-  turn  would  be 
nest,  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Perinthus  ;  sending  thither  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  with  all  other  necessaries  for  an  obstinate  de- 
ience.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  Philio 
found  himself  obliged  to  raise   the   siege 


to  require  his  assistance,  and  to  no- 
I,  that  the  stales  of  Greece  bad  unanimously 
ctioeen  him  their  general,  with  full  power  to  act  as  he 
thought  fit  against  such  as  had  opposed  the  authority 
of   the    Ampbictyons.     Thus  of  a   sudden   Phib'p  "01,51,^^ 
-■■-—d  all  that  be  sought;  and   having  an  army  ready gcocralbj 
lu   cjipectation  of  this  event,  be  immediately  marched  the  Am- 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  Ampbictyons  in  ap-l*™tJ'"»- 
pearance,   but   in    reality  to   accomplish    his   own  de- 
signs :   For  having  passed  into  Greece  with   his  army, 
instead  of  attacking  the  Locrians,  be  seized  immedi- 
ately upos  Elatea,  a  great  city  of  Phocis  upon  tbe  river 

'^'p''™"-    .....  •< 

The  AlhcDians  in  tbe  mean  time  were  in  the  utmost  Ji  append, 
confusion   on    the  news  of  Philip's  march.     However,  bj  tbe  A- 


jvitcd  tbe  The-> 


by  the   advice  of  Demosthenes,  ihey  ii 
It  ftiilip      bans  to  join  tliem  against  the  common  ci 
ith  great      Philip  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  this 
confederacy  from  taking  place  ;   but  all  his  efforts  pro- 
ved ineffectual.     The  Athenians  raised  an  army,  which 
marched  immediately  to  Eleunis,  where  they  were  join- 
ed by  the  Tbebans.     The  confederates  made  the  best 
appearance  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Greece,  and  tbe 
troops  were   exceedingly  guod  ;   but  unfortunately  the 
gencnls  were  men  of  no  conduct  or  skill  in  tbe  mili-         ^  ■ 
[Sued  at  Cherona^ ;  where-  nbom  be 
le  wing  of  the  MacedoniandefiaUst. 
his  march.     To  obviate   all   these  difficultfes,  he'bad      army,  and  his  father  Philip  ihe  other.     Tbe  confede- ^^^x""^ 
recourfe  to  Athens  itself-,   where  by  means  of  his  par-      rate  army  was  divided  according  to  the  different  na- 
ttsans,  he  procured  his  old  friend  iEschines  to  be  sent      tions  of  trhich  it  con^i^tcd  ;   (he  Athenians  having  the 
their  deputy  to   the   Ampbictyons.     This  seemed   a     right  and  the  Boeotians  the  left.     In  tlie  beginning 
souJl  matter,   and  yet   was  tlie  hinge  on  which  his     of  tbe  battle  the  confederates  bad  the  better  ^  nbere- 
3  upon 


,t      That  tlie  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  arms  might 

d  not  sink  by  this  disgrace,  Philip  made  war  on  tbe  Scy- 
thian.i  and  Triballi,  both  of  whom  he  defeated ;  and 
then  formed  a  design  of  invading  Attica,  though  he 
had  no  Heet  to  transport  his  troops,  and  knew  very 
well  that  the  lliessatians  were  not  to  be  depended  up- 
on if  he  attempted  to  march  through  tbe  Pisx,  and  tary  art.  An  engagement 
that  the  Tbebans  would  even  then  be  ready  to  oppose      in  Alexander  commanded 
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I.  apon  Sirfttoctea  an  Athenian  commaDder  cried  ont, 
•^  "  Come  □□,  brother  soldiers,  let  us  drive  them  back  to 
M&ccdonj"  nhicb  being  overheard  by  the  king,  bexaid 
very  coolly  to  one  of  his  ofEcers,  "  These.  Athcoiaos 
do  not  know  bow  to  conquer."  Upon  tliis  he  directed 
the  filea  of  the  phalanx  to  be  straitened }  and  draw- 
ing hid  men  up  veiy  close,  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence :  from  whence,  when  the  Athenians  were 
eager  io  their  pursuit,  he  rushed  dnwD  with  impetuo- 
sity, broke,  and  routed  tbem  with  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter. The  orator  Deraosthenes  behaved  very  unbecom- 
iugly  in  this  engagement  j  for  he  deserted  his  post, 
and  was  oue  of  the  first  that  fled  :  nay,  wc  are  told, 
that  a  stake  catching  hold  of  his  robe,  he,  not  doubt- 
ing but  it  was  an  enemy,  cried  out,  "  Alas  !   spare  my 
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\  diacoveiy  of  his  accomplicei,  they  put  ai 


'i  Hit  cha- 


fi7        life." 

^appoioY  This  victory  determined  the  fate  of  Greece }  and 
•(CMit'the  ''*"'  ^''''  ^'"'^  "*^  must  reckon  Philip  supreme  lord  of 
Feniaoi.  all  the  Grecian  states.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his 
power  was  to  convoke  a  general  assembly,  wherein  he 
was  recognized  generalissimo,  and  with  lull  power  ap- 
pointed their  leader  against  the  Persians.  Having,  by 
virtue  of  his  authority,  settled  a  general  peace  among 
them,  and  appointed  the  quota  that  each  of  the  states 
should  furnish  for  the  war,  he  dismissed  tbem  :  and  re- 
turning to  Macedon,  began  to  make  great  prepara- 
tions lor  this  new  expedition.  His  pretence  for  ma- 
king war  on  the  Persians  at  this  time  was  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Persians  to  the  city  of  Perinthus,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
kiDg  by  reason  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  his 
famdy,  was  made  quite  miserable.  He  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  Olympias  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  divorced 
her,  and  married  another  woman  named  Cimpatra. 
Tills  produced  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  son 
Alexander ;  which  also  came  to  such  a  height,  that 
Alexander  retired  into  Epirus  with  bis  mother.  Some 
time  afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled,  and  a  re- 
conciliation took  place  in  appearance  j  but  in  the  mean 
time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  king's  life, 
the  circumstances  and  causes  of  which  are  very  much 
unknown.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  took  effect, 
as  the  king  was  exhibiting  certain  shows  in  honour  of 
his  daughter's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Epinis.  Phi- 
lip having  given  a  public  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Greece,  went  uext  day  in  state  to  the  theatre.  All 
the  scats  were  early  taken  up  ;  and  the  shows  began 
with  a  splendid  procession,  wherein  the  images  of  the 
12  superior  deities  of  Greece  were  carried,  as  tdso  the 
image  of  Philip,  habited  in  like  manner,  as  if  he  now 
made  the  13th,  at  which  the  people  shouted  aloud. 
Then  came  the  king  alone,  in  a  white  robe,  crowned, 
vtth  his  guards  at  a  considerable  distance,  that  the 
Greekd  mi^ht  see  he  placed  his  safety  only  in  his  con- 
fidence of  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  Pausaoias,  the 
assassin,  however,  had  fixed  himself  close  by  the  door 
of  the  theatre ;  and  observing  that  all  things  fell  ont 
jg  aa  he  bad  foreseen  they  nodd,  took  bis  opportunity 
Ii  nranler-  when  the  king  drew  near  him,  and  plunginK  his  sword 
*A.  in  his  tefl  side,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.     He  then  fled 

as  fast  as  he  was  able  towards  the  place  where  his 
horses  were  j  and  would  have  escaped,  had  not  the 
\<k\^  of  a  viae  catched  his  shoe  aad  thrown  him  down. 
This  gave  time  to  those  who  pursued  him  to  come  up 
whfi  him;  but  instead  of  securing  him,  in  order  (o  ck- 


h^ 


end  to  Miccduo. 
his  life. 

"With  regard  to  the  character  of  this  monarch,  it  „ 
appears  certain,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent^ 
persons  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  Hod  he  lived  for 
some  time  longer,  he  would  io  all  probability  have 
subdued  the  Persians  :  trhlch  was  in  truth  less  difficult 
than  what  he  had  already  done.  "  Had  that  event 
taken  place  (says  Dr  Gillies),  the  undertakings  of  his 
long  and  successful  reign  would  have  been  ennobled  and 
illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  extensive  foreign  con- 
quest. Philip  would  have  reached  the  hei^t  of  such 
renown  as  is  obtained  by  the  faabtta  of  activItTi  vigi- 
lance, and  fortitude,  in  the  pursuit  of  unboundej  great- 
ness •■,  and  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  would  perhaps 
have  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  kings  and  conquerors 
who  either  preceded  or  followed  him.  Yet,  even  on 
this  supposition,  there  is  not  any  man  of  sense  and 
probity,  who,  If  he  allows  himself  time  for  serious  re- 
flection, would  purchase  the  Imagined  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  the  king  of  Macedon  at  the  price  of  his 
artifices  and  bis  crimes  \  and  to  a  philosopher,  who 
considered  either  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
his  trinmphs,  or  the  probable  conKquences  of  bis  domi- 
nion over  Greece  and  Asia,  the  busy  ambition  of  this 
mighty  conqueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitful  scene 
of  splendid  misery."  70 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  Philip's  death  reach  A-'^^'raia- 
theiis,  than,  as  If  all  danger  hod  been  past,  the  ui'i''>>~^^'^ 
tants  showed  the  most  extravagant  signs  of  joy.  I^e-^j^p^^,, 
mosthenes  and  bis  party  put  on  cbaplets  of  flowers,  and 
behaved  as  if  they  had  g".ined  a  great  victory.  Pho- 
cion  reproved  them  for  this  madness ;  biddmg  them 
remember,  that  "  the  army  which  bad  beaten  Uiem  at 
CherouKa  was  lessened  but  by  one."  This  reproof, 
however,  had  very  little  efiect.  Tie  people  heard  with 
pleasure  all  the  haish  things  which  the  orators  could 
lay  of  the  young  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  whom 
they  represented  as  a  giddy  wrong-beaded  boy,  ready 
to  grasp  all  things  in  hia  imagination,  and  able  to  per- 
form nothing.  The  a&irs  of  Macedon  indeed  were  in 
a  very  distracted  state  on  the  accession  of  Alexander : 
for  all  the  neighbouring  nations  had  the  same  notion 
of  the  young  lung  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  being  ir- 
ritated by  the  usurpations  of  Philip,  immediately  re- 
volted ;  and  the  states  of  Greece  entered  into  a  confe- 
deracy against  him.  Tlie  Persians  had  been  contriv- 
ing to  transfer  the  war  to  Macedon  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  Philip's  death  reached  them,  they  behaved  as 
if  all  danger  had  been  over.  At  the  same  time  Attalua, 
one  of  the  Macedonian  commanders,  aspired  to  the 
crown,  and  sought  to  draw  it's  the  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance. 

In   the   councils  held  on  this  occasion,  Alexander's 
best  friends  advised  him  rather  to  make  use  of  dissi- 
mulation than  force,   and   to  cajole  those   whom  they 
thought   he  could  not   subdue.      These   advices,   bow- 
ever,  were  ill  suited  to  the  temper  of  their  monarch. 
He  thought  that  vigorous  measures  only  wero  proper,..   ?'. 
and  therefore  immediately  led  his  army  into  Thessaly.^j^j,^" 
Here  he  harangued  the  princes  so  effectually,  that  hcgcnenl  if 
thoroughly  gained  them  over  to  his  interest,  and  was  Greece, 
by  them  declared  general  of  Greece  ;  upon  which  he 
retnmed  to  Macedon,  where  he  caused  Attalus  to  be 
seized  and  pnt  to  death. 
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Shccdu.      In  tlic  spring  cf  ihe  noKl  year  (335  B.  C.)  Alex-     and  all  tlie  pribontrs  sold  for  slavee  ;  by  ivbicb  ^40  la-  Uaccduik 

^~~v"~—  anJer  rtsolted  to  subdue  tbe  TribaMians  and  Illyrian*,     lents  were  brought  into  ibe  king's  trcasory.  '   •  v      '•• 

vbo  inhabited   the  coantries   novr  called  Svlgaria  and  Sy  this  severity  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  slates  ncie 

Selavonta,  and  had  been  very  farmidBbte  enemies  to     ao  Ihorougfaty  humbled,  tliat  they  thought  no  more  of 
^1        the  Macedonian  paver.     In  this  expedition  be  disco-     making  any  resistance,  and  Alexander  lud  nothing  fur- 

DercHli  the  vered,  though  then  but  30  years  of  age,   a  Barprising      iber  to  hinder  him  from  his  favourite  project  of  invad- 
Taballi.      degree  of  military  knoniedgc.     Having  advanced  to      ing  Aaia.     Very  little  preparation  was  necessary  for 
the  passes  of  Moout  Hsemus,  he  found  that  the  barha-      the  Macedonian  monarch,   who  went  out  as  to  an  as- 
rians  had   posted  themselves   in   the  most  advantageous      sured  conquest,  and  reckoned  upon  being  supplied  only 
nianner.     On  the  tops  of  the  cUITs,  and  at  the  head  of     by  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.    Histoiiana  are  not  agteed       . 
-every  passage,  they  had  placed  their  carnages  and  wag-      a*  to  the  number  of  his  army  :   Arrian  says,  that  ihere  Xambtr  of 
gons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a   kind  of  parapet      were  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse.     Siodorus  SiculustlwanBy 
with  their  shafts  inwards,  that  when  the  Macedonians      tells  us,  that  there  were  13,000  Macedonian  f«»tj_70t>o"''|'„*^^ 
•hould  have  half  ascended  the  rock,  they  might  be  alile        '   '  -  -       ■      ■   .  >  . 

to  posh  these  heavy  carriages  down  upon  them.  They 
reckoned  the  more  upon  this  contritance,  because  of 
the  close  order  of  the  phalanx,  which,  they  imagined, 
would  be  terribly  exposed  by  the  soldiere  wanting 
room  to  stir,  and  thereby  avoid  the  falling  waggons. 
But  Alexander,  having  directed  his  heavy-armed  troops 
to  march,  gave  orders,  that,  where  (be  way  would  per- 
mit, they  should  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  suSer 
the  carnages  to  go  through ;  but  that,  in  tbe  narrow 
passes,  they  should  throw  themselves  on  their  fiices  with 
iheir  shields  behind  them,  that  the  carta  might  run 
over  them.  This  had  the  desired  effect ',  and  tbe  Ma- 
cedonians reached  the  entmics  works  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  The  dispute  was  tbcn  quickly  decided ; 
the  barbarians  were  driven  from  their  posts  with  gn*at 
slaughter,  and  left  behind  them  a  considerably  booty  for 
tbe  conquerors. 

The  next  exploits  of  Alexander  were  against  the 
Gets,  tbe  Taulantii,  and  some  other  nations  inhabit- 
ing the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube. 
Them  be  also  overcame ;  sbowincr  in  all  his  actions 
the  most  perfect  skill  In  militarv  atfairB,  joined  with  the 
greatest  valour.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  all  Greece 
was  in  commotion  by  a  report  which  had  been  confi- 
dently spread  abroad,  that  the  king  was  dead  in  llty- 

lYtfJ-ne-   '''"'     '^^^  Thebans,  on  this  news,  seii.ed  Amyntaa  and 

twu-reiidt  Timotaus,  two  eminent  officers  in  the  Macedoi ' 

vn  the        risoa  which  held  their  citadel,  and  dragged  thi 

■•**•""■  market-place,  where  rt»ey  were  put  to  death 


of  tbe  confederate  states,  and  jooo  mercenaries.  Thesi 
were  under  the  command  of  Farmenio.  Of  the  Odri- 
sians,  Triballians,  and  Illjrians,  there  were  50C0 ;  and 
of  the  Agrians,  who  were  armed  onlyirlth  darts,  1000. 
As  for  the  horse,  he  tells  us  there  were  1800  com- 
manded by  Fbilotas,  and  as  many  Thcsaaltans  under 
the  command  of  Callas  :  out  of  the  confederate  stales  of 
Greece,  were  600  commanded  by  Eurygins  ;  and  qoo 
Thracians  and  Pseonians,  who  led  the  van  under  C'as- 
sander.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  according  to  a  low 
computation,  he  had  30,000  foot  and  jOOO  horse  ;  and, 
according  to  the  laigest  reckoning,  be  had  34,000 
foot  and  4000  horse.  As  to  his  fund  {or  the  pay- 
ment of  the  army,  Aristobulus  says  it  was  but  70  ta- 
lents ',  and  Onesicritus,  who  was  also  in  this  expedition, 
not  only  takes  away  the  70  taient-i,  but  affirnis  that 
the  king  was  20a  in  debt.  As  for  provisions,  there 
was  just  sufficient  for  a  month  and  no  more  -,  and  la 
prevent  disturbances,  Antipater  was  left  in  Macedon 
with  ia,ooo  foot  and  1500  horse. 

Tlie    army    having   assembled    at   Amphipolis,    hegeu  oni 
marched  from  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  river  Stry-Lit  cipcd 
mon  }   then  crossing  Mount  PangKus,  he  took  the  roadlioa- 
to  Abdera.     Crosting  the  river  Ehrus,  he  proceeded 
through  the  country  of  Pastis,  and  in  20  days  reached' 
Sestos  ;  thence   he  came  to  £kus,  where   he  sacrificed 
on  the  tomb  of  Pretesilaus,  because  he  was  the  first 
gar-      among   the  Greeks  who  at  the  siege  of  Troy  set  foot 
to  the      on  the  Asiatic  shore.     He  did  this,  that  his  landing 
might   be  more  propitious  than  that  of    the  hero  1 


r  form  or  process,  or  any  crime  alleged  against  whom  he  sacrificed,  who  was  slain  soon  after.  Tbe 
diem.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  suffer  them  to  greatest  part  of  the  aimy,  under  the  command  of  Far- 
remain  long  in  their  mistake.  He  marched  with  such  menio,  embarked  at  Sestos,  on  board  of  a  fleet  of  160 
expedition,  thai  in  seven  days  he  reached  Pallene  in  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars,  besides  small  craft. 
Tbessaly  }  and  in  six  days  more  he  entered  Bceotia,  Alexander  himself  sailed  from  Eleus }  and  when  be 
before  tU  Hiebans  had  any  Intelligence  gf  his  passing  was  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Hellespont,  offered  a  bull  to 
the  straits  of  TbennopyUe.  Cven  then  they  would  not  N^tune  and  the  Nereids,  pouring  forth  at  the  same 
'  "     ;  that  the  king  waa  alive ;  but  insisted  that  the  time  a  libation  irom  a  golden  cup.     When  be  drew 


Macedonian  army  was  commanded  by  Antipater,  or 
by  one  Alexander  tlie  son  of  J^ropus.  Hw  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  were  not  so  hard  of  belief;  and 
Aerefnre  seat  no  assistance  to  the  Thebans,  who  weie 
thus  obliged  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  own 
felly  and  obstinacy.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  Inhabitauta  were  fer  some  hoars  maasacred  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  after  which  the  houses 


:  the  shore,  be  la^incbed  a  javelin,  which  stuck  in  - 
the  earth :  then,  in  complete  armour,  he  leaped  upaa 
the  strand-,  and  having  erected  altars  to  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Hercules,  he  proceeded  to  Ilium.  Here 
again  he  sacrificed  to  Miner\'a ;  and  taking  down  some 
arms  which  had  hung  in  the  temple  of  that  gaddess  . 
since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  consecrated  bis  own 
'  I  their  stead.  He  sacrificed  also  to  tbe  ghost  of  Priai 


e  demolished,  all  except  that  of  Pindar  the  famous      to  avert  his  wrath  on  account  of  tbe  descent  which  he  - 
poet,  which  was  spared  out  of  respect  to  the  merit  of     himsdf  claimed  from  Achilles. 

its  owner,  and  because  be  had  celebrated  Alexander  In  the  mean  time  the  Persians  had  assembled  a  great 
king  of  Macedon.  The  lands,  excepting  those  destin-  army  in  Phrygia;  among  whom  was  one  Memnon  %. 
*i  to  religious  uses,  irere  shared  among  the  soldiers,     Rhodian,  the  best  officer  in  the  service  of  Darius.    A- 

lexander. 
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U'xander,  as  soon  ai  be  had  perromied  all  tbe  ceremo-     through  which    it  was  neceBsar;  for  him  ti>  match.  MuccmIpq. 

'  oies  which  he  judj^  oiscessary,  marched  directly  to-     When  Irn  arrived  at  Gordlum,  aud  fouod  himKeif  ua- ' v~— ' 

wards  the  eDemy.     Memnou  gave    it  as  his  opinion,     der  a  neceesitj  of  staying  Bome  time  there  till  the  se- 
ihat  they  should  bum  and   destroy  all  the  country     veral  corps  of  his  army  could  be  united,  he  expressed 
round,  that  they  might  deprive  the  Greeks  of  the  means      a  strong  desire  of  seeing  Gordius's  chariot,  and  tlie  fa- 
uf  subsisting,  and  then  transport  a  part  of  their  urmy      mous  knot  in  the  harness,  of  wbtcfa  sucli  strange  stories 
into  MicedoQ,     But  the  Persians,  depending  on  their      had  been  published   lo   the  world.     Tbe  cord  in  wbicli  ^ 
cavalry,  rejected  this  salutary  advice;  and  pasted  them-      this    knot  was   tied,   was  made  of  the  inuer  riud  of 
selves  along  the  river  Granicus,  in  order  to  wait  the      the   cornet   tree  ;  and  no  eye  could  perceive  where  it .       ,f 
arrival  of  Alexander.     In  the  engagement  which  bap-      had  begun  or  ended.     Alexander,  when  he  could  find Ontintlie 
pened  on  tbe  banks  of  that  river,  the  Persians  were      no  possible   way  of  untying,   and  yet  was  unwilling '^^"'■■o 
defeated*,  and  Alexander  became  master  of  all  tbe     to  leave  it  tied  lest  it  should  cause  some  fears  in  the      ** 
neighbouring  country ;   which  he  Immediately  began  to      breasts  of  his  soldiers,  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have 

3nis  with  his  sword,  saying,    "  It  matters  not 

undone.*'     But  Aristoholus  assures  us,  that 

the  king  wrested  a  wooden  pin  out  of  the  beam  of  (be 


take  care  oE^  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  his  hereditary 
'dominions.  The  city  of  Sardis  was  immediately  de- 
livered up  i  and  here  Alexander  built  a  temple  la  Ju- 


piter Olympius.     After  this,  he  restored  the  Ephesians  waggon,   which,  being  driven  in  across   the  beam,  held, 

to  their  liberty  ;  ordered  the  tribute  which  they  for-  it  up  }  and  so  took  the  yoke  irom  under  it.     Be  this 

merly  paid  to  the  Persians  to  be  applied  towards  the  as  it  will,  however,    Arrian  informs   ua,   that  a  gieai 

rebuilding  tbe   magnificent  temple  of    Diana ;    and  tempest  of  tbandcr,  lightning,    and  rain,   happening 

having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  marched  against  the  succeeding  night,   it  was  held   declarative   of  the 

Miletus.     This  place  was  defended  by  Memnon  with  a  true  solution  of  this  knot,   and   that  Alexander  should 


considerable  body  of  troops  who  bad  fled  thither  af- 
ter tbe  battle  of  Granicus,  and  therefore  made  a  vigo- 
rous resistance.  The  fortune  of  Alexander,  however, 
prevailed ;  and  the  city  was  soon  reduced,  thouj^ 
Memnon  with  part  of  the  troops  escaped  to  Halicar- 
nassus.  After  ibis,  tbe  king  dismissed  his  Sect,  far 
which. various  reasons  have  been  assigned;  though  It 
is  probahle,  that  tbe  chief  one  was  to  show  hi«  army 
that  tbeir  only  resource  now  was  in  subverting  tbe  Per- 
sian empire. 

Almost  all  the  cities  betiveen  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nassus  submitted  as  soon  as  they  lieard  that  the  fiimicr 
was  taken ;  bat  Halicamassus,  where  Memnon  com- 
manded with  a  very  nameruus  garrison,  made  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  Noting,  however,  was  able  to  resist 
the  Macedonian  army.  Memnon  was  at  last  obliged 
to  abandon  the  place  ;  upon  which  Alexander  took 
and  razed  the  elty  of  Tralles  in  Phrygiaj  received  the 


become  lord  of  Asia 

Tbe  king  having  lef^  Gordium,  marched  towards 
Cilicia;  where  be  was  attended  with  his  usual  good 
fortune,  the  Persians  abandoning  all  tbe  strong  passes 
as  ho  advanced.  As  soon  as  he  entered  tbe  province, 
he  received  adviCe  that  Arsaraes,  whom  Darius  bad 
made  governor  of  Tarsus,  was  about  to  abandon  it,  . 
and  that  the  inhahitants  were  very  apprehensive  that 
he  Intended  to  plunder  them  before  he. withdrew.  To 
prevent  this,  the  king  marched  incessantly,  and  arrived  79 
just  in  time  to  save  tbe  city.  But  his  saving  it  had^**"^- 
well  nigh  cost  him  hU  life ;  for,  either  throngb  the^  ™ 
excessive  latigue  of  marching,  as  some  say,  or,  aceoid-' 
ing  to  others,  by  his  plunging  when  veiy  hot  into  tbe 
river  Cydnus,  which,  as  it  runs  throuf^  thick  shades, 
has  its  waters  excessively  cold,  he  fell  into  such  a  distem- 
per as  threatened  his  Immediate  dissolution.  His  army 
lost  their  spirits  immediately  ;  the  generals  knew  not 


.ubmlssion  of  several  princes  tributary  to  the  Per-  what  to  do ;  and  bis  physlctans  were  so  much  aHrighted, 
sians  j  and  having  destroyed  the  Marmarians,  a  people  that  the  teiror  of  his  death  hindered  them  from  using 
ui  Lycia  who  had  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  bis  army,  put  the  necessary  methods  for  preserving  his  life.  Philip  . 
an  end  to  the  campaign  ;  after  which  he  sent  home  all  tbe  Acamanlan  alone  preserved  temper  enough  to  exa- 
the  new  married  men ;  in  obedience,  it  would  seem,  mine  tbe  nature  of  the  king's  disease ;  tbe  worst  sunp 
to  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  which  endeared  torn  of  which  was  a  continual  waking,  and  which  be 
lum  more  to  his  soldiers  than  any  other  action  of  his  took  off  by  means  of  a  potion,  and  in  a  short  time  tbe 
life.  king  recovend  his  osoal  health. 

As  soon  as  the  season  woold  pennit,  Alexander  Soon  after  Alexander's  recovery,  he  received  the 
4)uitted  the  province  of  Phaselns  ;  and  having  sent  part  agreeable  news  that  Ptolemy  and  Asander  had  defeated  : 
of  his  army  ibtough  the-  mountainous  country  to  the  Penian  generals,  and  made  great  coiuoests  on  the  - 
Perga,  hy  a  short  bat  difficult  road,  took  bis  route  by  Hellespont ;  a  little  after  that,  he  met  tbe  Feraian  array 
a  certain  promontory,  where  tbe  way  is  altogether-  im-  at  Issus,  commanded  hy  Darius  himself.  A.  bloody 
pttssable,  except  when  the  north  winds  blow.  At  the  engagement  ensued,:  to  which  tbe  Persians  were  de- 
time  of  the  king's  march  tbe  south  wind  bad  held  Toi  feated  with  great  slangfater,  as  related  under  the  article 
a  long  tine  ;  but  of  a  sudden  it  changed,  and  blew  from  Issus.  The  consequences  of  tbis  victory  were  very 
the  north  so  violently,  that,  as  he  and  his  followers  de-  advantageous  to  tbe  Macedonians.  Many  goventor*  . 
^ared,  they  obtainud  a  sa&  and  eas^  pUMge  through  of  provinces  and  petbr  princ«s  submitted  themselves  to 
"    '  By  many  this  march  is  held  to     the  conqueror  j  and  snch  as  did  so  were  treated,  not  aa 

a  newly  conquered  people,  but  as  his  old  ba«ditar]r 
subjects ;  being  neitbar  burdened  with  soldiers  nor 
oppreosed  with  trttiuto.  Among  the  -  number  of  those 
places  which^  within  a  sbort  space  after  the  battle  of 
sent  deputiea  to  submit  to  tbe  conqueror,  was 


the  Divine 

be  nuracnlous,  and  compared  to  that  of  tbe  children 
of  Israel  tbroo^  the  I^  sea ;  while,  on  the  olber 
band,  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  there  was  no- 
thing at  all  extraordinary  in  it.  He  continued  his 
march  towards  Gordium,  a  city  of  Phrygia  -,  the  ene- 


my having  abaodoDcd  tbe  strong  pais  of  Telmissns,     the  city  of  Tyre.     The  kia^,  whose  name  wu  Azel- 
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micus,  irta  Absent  in  the  Peraikn  fleet ;  but  bis  mh  wbh 
among  the  deputies,  and  yiaa  verj  favoorably  received 
by  Alexander.  The  king  probably  intended  to  confer 
particular  fionoun  on  the  city  of  Tyre;  for  he  ac- 
quainted the'iuhabitaDts  that  he  would  come  and  sa- 
crifice to  tbe  Tyrian  Hercule*,  the  patron  of  their 
city,  to  nhom  tbey  had  erected  a  most  raagnificeat 
temple.  But  these  people,  like  most  other  trading 
nations,  were  too  suspicious  to  think  of  admitting 
such  an  entErprising  prince  with  his  troops  within 
their  walls.  They  sent  therefore  their  deputies  again 
la  him,  to  inform  him,  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
whatever  he  shonld  conimand  them  ;  but,  as  to  hia 
coming  and  sacrificing  in  their  city,  they  could  not 
coosent  to  that,  but  were  positively  determined  not  to 
admit  a  single  Macedonian  within  their  gates.  Alex- 
ander immediately  dismissed  their  deputies  in  great  dis' 
pleasure.  He  then  assembled  a  council  of  war,  wherein 
lie  insisted  strongly  on  the  disaffected  state  of  Greece 
(for  moat  of  the  Grecian  states  bad  sent  ambassadors 
to  Darius,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  him  against  the 
Macedonians),  the  power  of  the  Persians  by  sea,  and 
the  folly  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  distant  provinces, 
white  Tyre  was  leit  unreduced  behind  them :  he  also 
remarked,  that  if  once  this  city  was  subdued,  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  sea  would  be  transferred  to  them,  be- 
cause it  would  £x  their  possession  of  the  coasts ;  and 
as  the  Persian  fleet  was  composed  chiefly  of  tributary 
squadrons,  those  tributaries  would  fight  the  battles, 
not  of  their  late,  hut  of  their  present  masters.  For 
these  reasons  the  siege  of  Tyre  was  resolved  on.  The 
town  was  not  taken,  however,  without  great  difficulty; 
which  provoked  Alexander  to  such  a  degreCf  that  he 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  See 
Tyre. 

After  the  reduction  of  Tyre,  Alexander,  though  the 
season  was  already  far  advanced,  resolved  to  make  an 
expedition  into  Syria;  and  in  his  way  tbither  proposed 
to  chastise  the  Jews,  who  had  highly  offended  him  du' 
ring  the  siege  of  Tyre  :  for  when  he  scot  to  them  to  de- 
mand provisions  for  his  soldiers,  they  answered,  That 
they  were  the  subjects  of  Darius,  and  bound  by  oath 
not  to  supply  his  enemies.  The  king,  however,  was 
pacified  by  their  submission  ;  and  not  only  pardoned 
them,  hut  conferred  many  privileges  upon  them,  as  re- 
lated under  the  article  Jews. 

From  Jerusalem  Alexander  marched  directly  to 
Gaza,  the  only  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  which 
still  held  out  for  Darius.  This  was  a  very  large  and 
strong  city,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  about  five  miles 
from  tbe  sea-shore.  One  Balis  or  Betis,  an  eunuch, 
had  the  government  of  tbe  place  ;  and  had  made  every 
prepoiation  necessary  for  sustaining  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate siege.  The  governor  defended  tbe  place  with 
great  valour,  and  several  times  repulsed  his  enemies  ; 
but  at  last  it  was  taken  by  stonn,  and  all  tbe  gar- 
rison slain  to  a' man ;  andtbis  secured  to  AJexanderan 
entrance  into  F.gypt,  which  having  before  been  very 
impatient  of  the  Persian  yoke,  admitted  the  Macedo- 
nians peaceab1<f. 

Here  the  king  laid  the  foundations  of  tbe  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  fur  many  years  after  continned  to 
be  tbe  capital  of  the  country.  While  he  remained 
here,  he  also  formed  the  extraordinary  design  of  visit- 
ing the  temple  of  Jujuter  Anunon,     As  to  the  mo- 
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tives  by  which  he  was  induced  to  take  tfah  extraordi-  Mae^aa. 
nary  journey,  authors  are  not  agreed  ;  but  certain  it  1— v— ' 
is,  that  he  haznrded  himself  and  hiii  troops  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  there  being  two  dangers  in  this  marcb, 
which,  with  the  example  of  Caniliysi.-!,  nho  lo^t  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  in  it,  laiglit  have  terrified  any 
body  but  Alexander.  Ilie  first  was  the  want  of  water, 
which,  in  the  sandy  deserts  surrounding  the  temple,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  the  other,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
road  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  sands  ;  which  chan- 
ging their  situation  every  moment,  leaie  the  traveller 
neithrr  a  i-oad  to  walk  in'nor  mark  to  march  by.  These 
difHruhles,  however,  Alexander  got  over;  though  not 
without  I  miraculous  interposition,  as  is  pretended  by 
all  his  bistoriatis. 

Alexander  having  consulted  the  oracle,  and  received 
a  favourable  answer,  returned  to  pursue  liis  conquests. 
Having  settled  the  government  of  Egypt,  he  appointed 
tbe  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  at  Tyre.  Here  he 
met  with  ambassadors  from  Athens,  requesting  him  to 
pardon  such  of  their  countrymen  as  he  found  serving 
the  enemy.  The  king,  being  desirous  to  oblige  such  a 
famous  state,  granted  their  request ;  and  sent  also  afleet 
to  the  coast  of  Greece,  to  prevent  the  efiecta  of  some 
commotions  which  had  lately  happened  in  Peloponnesus. 
He  then  directed  his  march  to  Thapsacus ;  and  having 
passed  tbe  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  met  with  Darius  near 
Arbela,  where  the  Penians  were  again  overthrown  with 
prodigious  stanghter't',  and  Alexander  in  effect  became-f  S««  Jr- 
master  of  the  Persian  empire.  *'^ 

After  this  Important  victory,  Alexander  marched  ^'"n^j,^ 
rectly  to  Babylon,  which  was  immediately  delivered  ^^[,^0^ 
up;  the  inhabitants  being  greatly  disafiected  to  theSiHa,ai]d 
Persian  interest.  After  30  days  stay  in  this  conntry,  PenepoUa 
tbe  king  marched  to  Susa,  which  had  already  sorren- 
deied  to  Philoxenus  ;  and  here  he  received  tbe  trea- 
sures of  the  Persian  monarch,  amounting,  according 
to  the  most  ^CQeraltjr  received  account,  to  50,000  ta- 
lents. Having  received  also  at  this  time  a  supply  of 
6000  fiMt  and  500  horse  from  Macedon,  he  set  about 
reducing  the  nations  of  Medio,  amon^  whom  Darios 
was  retired.  He  first  reduced  the  Uzians,  and  having 
forced  a  passage  toPersepolis  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
he  like  a  barbarian  destroyed  the  stately  palace  there, 
a  pile  of  building  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  die 
world  ;  after  having  given  up  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  bis  soldiers.  In  the  palace  he  found  1 20,000  talents, 
which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  caused  im- 
mediately to  be  carried  away  upon  mules  and  camels  ; 
for  he  had  snch  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Peraepolis,  that  be  determined  to  leave  nothing  va- 
lualile  in  tbe  citj. 

During  the  time  that  Alexander  remained  at  Fer- 
sepolis,  he  received  intelligence  that  Darius  remained 
at  Ecbatana  tbe  capital  of  Media ;  upon  which  he 
pursued  him  with  the  greatest  expedition,  marching        84 
at  the  rate  of  near  40  miles  a-day.     In  15  days  heHe  porraei 
reached  Ecbatana,  where   he  was   informed  that  Da-^**'*"*' 
rios  had  retired  from  thence  five  days  before,  with  an 
intent  to  pass  into  the  remotest  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire.    This  put  some  stop  to  the  rapd  progress  of  the 
Macedonian  army ;  and  the  king,  perceiving  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  hnrrying  himself  and  his  soldiers 
in  such  a  maonei,  began  to  give  the  orders  requisite 
in  the  present  Eittutioti  of  lus  o&irs.     The  Hiessalioa 
hone, 
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MatediQ.  bone,  who  had  deiierved  rxc«edin^y  ntll  of  him 
*  «  '  hii  battles,  he  dismitaed  ftccordiog  to  his  mgreement ; 
gave  tbem  their  nhole  paj,  uid  ordered  aooo  talents 
ovei  and  above  to  be  distributed  among  them.  Ho 
then  declared  that  he  nould  force  no  man  :  bat  if  any 
were  willing  to  serve  him  longer  for  pay,  he  de- 
aired  they  vrould  enter  their  names  in  a  book,  which 
a  great  niaDy  of  them  did  ;  the  rest  sold  their  horses, 
aod  preparea  for  their  departure,  llie  king  appointed 
Epocillos  to  conduct  them  to  the  sea,  and  assigned  him 
a  body  of  horse  as  an  escort :  be  likewise  sent  Menetes 
ititb  tbem,  to  take  care  of  their  embarkation,  and  that 
tbey  were  safely  landed  in  Euboa  without  any  ezpence 
to  themselves. 

On  receiving  &esb  inforniatioD  concemina  the  state 
of  Darius^s  affairs,  the  king  set  out  again  in  pursuit 
of  him,  advancing  as  far  as  Rhagea,  a  city  one  day's 
jonroey  (rom  the  Caspian  straits  :  there  he  understood 
that  Darius  bad  passed  those  straits  some  time  before  ; 
which  information  leavinv  him  again  without  hopes, 
hehaltedforEvedays.  Oxidates,  a  Persian  whom  Da- 
rius had  left  prisoner  at  Susb,  was  made  governor  of 
Media,  while  the  king  departed  on  an  expedition  into 
Parthia.  The  Caspian  straits  he  passed  immediately 
without  opposition  ;  and  then  gave  directions  to  his  of- 
ficers to  collect  a  quantity  of  provisions  sufficient  to 
who  ii  serve  Iiis  army  on  a  long  marcb  through  a  wasted  coun- 
■snnlcnd.  try.  But  before  his  officers  could  accoroptish  those 
commands,  the  king  received  intelligence  that  Darius 
bad  been  murdered  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  governor  of  Bactria,  as  is  related  at  length  under 
Sfi  the  article  Pzrsia. 
*'j^ff^"  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  collected  his  forces  to- 
gether, and  settled  the  government  of  Parthia,  he  eif- 
tered  Hyrcania ;  and  having,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  committed  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to 
the  care  of  Cratenis,  he,  at  the  head  of  a  choice 
body  of  troops,  paaged  through  certain  craggy  roads, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  Cratems,  who  took  an  open 
and  easy  path,  struck  the  whole  provinces  with  such 
terror,  that  all  the  principal  places  were  immediately 
put  into  his  hands,  and  soon  afier  the  province  of  Aria 
also  submitted,  and  the  king  continued  Satibarzaoes 
the  governor  in  his  employment. — The  reduction  of 
this  province  finished  the  ciHiqueat  of  Penia  ;  but  the 
ambition  of  Alexander  to  become  master  of  every  aa- 
tion  of  which  he  bad  the  least  intelligence,  induced 
him  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Mardi,  merely  be- 
cause it'4  rocks  and  barrenness  had  hitherto  hindered 
any  body  from  conquering,  or  indeed  from  attempt- 
ing to  conquer  it.  This  conquest,  however,  he  easily 
accomplishtd,  and  obliged  the  whole  nation  to  sul^ 
mit  to  bis  pleasure.  But  in  the  mean  time  disturbances 
began  to  arise  in  Alexander's  new  empire,  and  among 
his  troops,  which  all  his  activity  could  not  thorough- 
ly suppress.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  province  of  Aria, 
when  he  received  intelligence,  that  the  traitor  Bessus 
had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Asia  by 
the  name  of  Arttuerxes;  and  that  Sutibarzanes  had 
joined  him,  after  having'massacred  all  the  Macedonians 
who  bad  been  left  in  the  province.  Alexander  ap- 
pointed one  Ariamrs  governor  in  the  room  of  Satibar- 
Ztanes  ;  and  marched  thence  with  bis  army  agaiMst  the 
Zaraiigie,  who,  under  the  command  of  Barzaentes,  one 
of  those  who  bod  coosfired  against  Duioa,  had  taken  up 
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arms,  and  threatened  to  make  an  obstinate  defence.  Macedoo. 
But  their  numbers  daily  falling  off,  Barzaentet  beiog  ^^  v  ■"' 
afraid  they  would  purchase  their  own  safety  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  bis,  privately  withdrew  from  his  camp,  and,' 
crossing  the  river  Indus,  sought  shelter  among  the  na- 
tions beyond  it.  But  they,  either  dreading  the  power 
of  Alexander,  or  detesting  the  treachery  of  this  Persian 
towards  his  former  maater,  seized  and  delivered  him  up 
to  Alexander,  who  caused  him  immediately  to  be  put 
to  death.  {^ 

The  immense  treasure  which  the  Macedonians  had  The  M«^ 
acquired  in  the  conquest  of  Persia  began  now  to  cor- 'f^'"!""* 
nipt  them.  The  king  himself  was  of  a  most  g^nerous^^'^^^'^ 
disposition,  and  liberally  bestowed  his  gifts  on  those  Inmy. 
around  him  ;  but  they  made  a  bad  use  of  his  bounty, 
and  foolishly  indulged  in  those  vices  by  ivhich  the  fw- 
mer  possessors  of  that  wealth  had  lost  it.  The  king  did 
all  in  his  power  to  discourage  the  lazy  and  Inactive 
pride  which  now  began  to  show  itself  among  bis  of- 
ficers ;  but  neither  his  discourses  nor  his  example  bad 
any  considerable  effect.  The  manners  of  his  courtiers 
from  Lad  became  worse,  in  spite  of  all  be  could  say 
or  do  to  preveot  it  j  and  at  last  they  proceeded  to 
censure  his  conduct,  and  to  express  themselves  with 
some  bitterness  on  the  subject  of  his  long  continuance 
ofthe-war,  and  his  leading  tbem  constantly  from  one 
labour  to  another.  This  came  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  king  was  at  last  obliged  to  use  some  severity,  in  or- 
der to  keep  his  army  within  the  limits  of  their  duty.  8> 
From  this  time  forward,  however,  Alexander  h I maclf  *'"■»*■' 
began  to  alter  his  conduct ;  and  by  giving  a  little  in-J^^J"^"^^ 
to  the  customs  of  the  Orientals,  endeavoured  to  sc-  „■.„  ^.^f. 
cure  that  obedience  from  his  new  subjects  which  heunai. 
found  BO  difficult  to  be  preserved  among  his  old  ones. 
He  likewise  endeavoured,  by  various  methods,  to  blend 
the  customs  of  the  Asiatics  and  tile  Greeks.  The 
form  of  his  civil  government  resembled  that  of  the 
ancient  Persian  kings;  in  the  military  affairs.  Low- 
ever,  he  preserved  the  Macedonian  discipline ;  but 
then  he  made  choice  of  30,000  boys  out  of  the  pro- 
vinces, whom  be  caused  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  directed  to  be  brought  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  from  time  to  time  he  might  with  them 
fill  up  the  phalanx.  The  Macedonians  saw  with  great 
concern  these  extraordinary  measures,  which  suited 
very  ill  with  their  grosa  understandings ;  for  they 
thought,  after  all  the  victories  they  had  gained,  to  be 
absolute  lords  of  Asia,  and  to  possess  nut  only  the  riches 
of  its  inbabitanti,  but  to  rule  the  inhabitants  tlicm- 
selves :  whereas  they  now  saw,  that  Alexander  meant 
no  such  thing ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
ferred govcmmeDts,  offices  at  court,  and  all  other 
marks  of  confidence  and  favour,  indiscriminately  both 
00  Greeks  and  Persians. — From  this  time  also  the 
king  seems  to  have  given  instances  of  a  cruelty  he 
had  never  shown  before.  Pbilotas  Lis  most  intimate 
friend  was  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death  fur  a 
conspiracy  of  which  it  could  never  be  proved  that  he 
was  guilty  i  and  soon  after  Parmenio  and  some  others 
were  executed  without  any  crime  at  all  real  or  al- 
leged. These  things  very  much  disturbed  the  army. 
Some  of  them  wrote  home  to  Macedon  of  the  king's 
suspicions  of  his  &iends,  and  his  disposition  to  bunt 
out  enemies  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  world.  A- 
lexander  having  intercepted  some  of  these  letters,  and 
procuicd 
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^AiTcd  tlie  best  information  b«  could  coaceming 
tbeir  autliors,  picked  out  these  dissatisfied  people,  and 
having  diapoEed  tlcni  into  a  corps,  gave  it  tbe  title 
of  tbe  turbulent  battalion;  hoping  by  this  means  to 
prevent  the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  pervading  the 
whole  army. 

As  a  farther  precantion  against  any  future  conspira- 
cy, Alexander  thought  lit  to  appobt  HephcesrioD  and 
Clytus  generals  of  the  auxiliary  horse  ;  being  appre- 
bensive,  that  if  this  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person,  it  might  prompt  him  to  dangerous 
undertakings,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  him  vrith 
the  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  To  keep 
liis  forces  in  action,  he  suddenly  marched  into  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Euergctx,  i.  e.  Benefactors ;  and  found  them 
fiill  of  thai  kind  and  hospitable  disposition  for  which 
that  name  had  been  bestowed  on  their  ancestors  -.  he 
therefore  treated  them  with  great  respect }  and  at  bis 
departure  added  some  lands  to  their  dominions,  which 
lay  contiguous,  and  which  for  that  reason  tbey  had  re- 
qaested  of  him. 

Turning  then  to  the  east,  he  entered  Arachosia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  submitted  nithout  giving  him  any 
trouble.  While  he  passed  the  winter  in  these  parts, 
the  king  received  advice,  that  the  Arians,  whom  be 
had  so  lately  subdued,  were  again  up  in  arms,  Sati- 
barzanet  being  returned  into  that  country  with  two 
thousand  horse  assigned  him  by  Bessus.  Alexander  in- 
stantly despatched  Artabazus  tbe  Persian,  with  Erigyus 
and  Caramis,  two  of  bis  commanders,  with  a  consi- 
derable body  of  horse  and  foot  \  he  likewise  ordered 
Phrataphemes,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  govern- 
ment of  Parthia,  to  accompany  them.  A  general 
engagement  ensued,  wherein  the  Arians  behaved  very 
well,  as  long  as  their  commander  Satibarzanes  lived  ; 
but  he  engaging  Erigyos,  tbe  Macedonian  struck 
him  first  into  the  tluwtt,  and  then,  drawing  forth 
his  spear  again,  through  the  mouth }  so  that  he  im- 
mediately expired,  and  with  him  the  courage  of  his 
soldiers,  who  instantly  began  to  fly ;  whereupon  Alex- 
ander's commanders  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  settled  it  effectually  under  his  obe- 

The  king,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  tbe 
Mason,  advanced  into  the  conntry  of  Paropamisus,  so 
called  from  the  mountain  Paropamisus,  which  the  sol- 
diers of  Alexander  called  Cancatus.  Having  crossed 
the  conntry  in  \6  days,  be  came  at  length  to  an  open- 
ing leading  into  Media  ;  which  finding  of  a  sufficient 
breatb,  he  directed  a  city  to  be  built  there,  which 
he  called  Alexandria,  as  also  several  other  towns  about 
a  day's  journey  distant  from  thence .'  and  in  these 
places  be  left  7000  persmis,  part  of  them  such  as  had 
hitherto  followed  his  camp,  and  part  of  the  mercenary 
soldiers,  who,  weary  of  continual  fatigue,  were  con- 
tent to  dwell  there.  Having  thus  settled  things  in 
this  province,  sacrificed  solemnly  to  the  gods,  and  ap- 
pointed Proexes  the  Persian  president  thereof,  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  under  tbe  command  of  Nilosenna 
to  assist  him,  he  resumed  his  former  design  of  penetrat- 
inginto  Bactria. 

Bessus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Jrtaxerxet, 
when  he  was  assured  that  Alexander  was  marching 
towards  him,  immediately  began  to  waste  all  the  coun- 
try between  Pu«paiiusos  a^  the  river  Oxos ;  which 
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river  be  passed  with  all  his  forces,  and  then  burnt  all  Macednc. 
the  vessels  he  had  made  use  of  for  transporting  them, '  — y  ' 
retiring  to  Naotaca,  a  city  of  Sogdia }  fully  persuad- 
ed, that,  by  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  Alexander 
would  be  compelled  to  give  over  his  pursuit.  This 
conduct  of  hb,  however,  disheartened  bis  troops,  and 
gave  the  lie  to  all  his  pretensions  *,  for  he  had  aS'ected 
to  censure  Darios's  conduct,  and  had  charged  him 
with  cowardice,  in  not  defending  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  whereas  he  now  qutlted  the  banks  of  the 
most  defensible  river  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  As 
to  his  hopes,  though  it  cannot  be  said  they  were  ill 
founded,  yet  tbey  proved  absolutely  vain ;  for  Alexan- 
der, continuing  his  march,  notwithstanding  all  the  hard- 
ships his  soldiers  sustained,  reduced  all  BactrU  under  his 
obedience,  particularly  the  capital  Bactria  and  the  strong 
castle  Aomus :  in  the  latter  he  placed  a  garrison  under 
the  command  of  Archelans ;  but  the  government  of 
the  province  be  committed  to  Artabazus.  He  then 
continued  his  march  to  the  river  Oxus  :  on  the  bants 
of  which,  when  he  arrived,  he  found  it  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  over,  its  depth  more  than  proportionable  to 
its  breadth,  its  bottom  sandy,  its  stream  so  rapid  as  to 
render  it  almost  nnnavigabic,  and  neither  boat  nor  tree 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  so  that  the  ablest  commanders 
in  the  Macedonian  army  were  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  march  back.  The  king,  however, 
having  first  sent  away,  under  a  proper  escort,  all  his 
infirm  and  worn-out  soldiers,  that  they  might  he  con- 
ducted safe  to  tbe  sea-ports,  and  from  thence  to  Greece, 
devised  a  method  of  passing  this  river  without  either 
boat  or  bridge,  by  causing  the  hides  which  covered  tho 
soldiers  tents  and  carriages  to  be  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
then  tied  together,  and  Uirown  into  the  river.  Having 
crossed  the  Oxus,  he  marched  directly  towards  thecamp 
of  Bessus,  where,  when  he  arrived,  he  found  it  abandon- 
ed ;  but  received  at  the  same  time  letters  from  Spita- 
menes  and  Dalapbernes,  who  were  tbe  chief  comman- 
ders under  Bessus,  signifying,  that,  if  he  would  send  d 
small  party  to  receive  Bessus,  they  wonid  deliver  hint 
into  his  hands ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  and  tbe 
traitor  was  put  to  death  in  the  manner  related  in  tho 
history  of  Persia. 

A  supply  of  horses  being  now  arrived,  thb  Mace- 
donian cavalry  were  remounted.      Alexander  continued 
his  march  to  Maracanda  the  capital  of  Sogdia,  frun 
whence  be  advanced  to  the  river  laxartes.     Here  h« 
performed  great  exploits  against  the  Scythians  ■,  from 
whom,  however,  though  he  overcame  them,  bis  army 
suffered  much ;  and  the  revolted  Sogdians  being  headed         gi 
by  Spitamenes,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Hen  Akunder 
he  married  Roxana  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  prince  *""** 
of  the  country  whom  he  had  subdued.      But  during 
these  expeditions,  the  king  greatly  disgusted  his  army 
by  the  murder  of  his  friend  Clytus  in  a  drunken  quarrel 
at  a  banquet,  and  by  his  extravagant  vanity  in  claim- 
ing divine  honours. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  Hcphse-  pum  ^ 
stion  and  Perdiccas  had  already  provided  a  bridge  of  ladas. 
boats  for  the  passage  of  the  army.  The  king  refreshed 
his  troops  for  30  days  in  the  countries  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  river,  which  were  those  of  bis  friend  and  ally 
Taxilee,  who  gave  him  30  elephants,  and  joined  Lis  ar- 
my now  with  700  Indian  horse,  to  which,  when  they 
were  to  enter  upon  action,  he  aflerwards  added  jooo 
foot. 
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ilKetlcm.  Foot.  The  true  reason  of  tbta  Kcnu  to  have  been  his 
■  '»  ^'  enmitr  to  Poms,  a  famous  Indian  prince  whose  lerri- 
toriea  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Hydaspea. 
During  thi*  recen,  the  king  sacrificed  with  f^at  so- 
lemnity-, receiving  also  ambassadors  from  AmbianrDS, 
a  very  potent  prince,  and  from  Dozareas,  who  was 
likewise  a  king  in  those  parts,  with  lenders  of  their 
duty,  and  considerable  Resents.  Hieae  ceremeniea  over, 
Alexander  appointed  Philip  gttvernor  of  Taxila,  and 
put  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the  place,  because  be 
intended  to  erect  an  hospital  there  for  the  cure  of  his 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  He  tben  ordered  the  ves- 
aela,  of  whitih  his  bridge  had  been  composed  when  he 
passed  the  Indus,  to  be  taken  to  piccea,  that  they  might 
he  brought  tA  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  was  informed 
^hat  PoruB  with  a  great  army  lay  encamped  to  hiiider  his 
passage.  When  he  approached  the  banks  of  this  river 
'witb  bis  army  and  the  auxiliaries  Under  the  command 
of  Taxiles,  he  found  that  the  pea]ile  he  bad  to  do  with 
Were  not  ao  easihr  to  be  subdued  as  the  Pcrai. 
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«nd  robust,  but  also  a  very  hardy  and  wcfl  disciplined 
venple;  and  tbcir  king  Porua  was  a  prince  of  high  spirit, 
invincible  courage,  and  great  conduct. 

It  was  about  the  summer  solstice  when  Alexander 
■reached  the  Hydaspea,  and  consequently  ita  tvatera 
were  broader,  rieCper,  and  raor«  rapid,  than  at  any 
other  time  ;  for  in  India  the  riveii  swell  as  the  sun's 
increasing  heat  melts  tbe  !<now,  and  su>i«ide  again  as 
winter  approaches.  Alexander  therefore  had  every  dif- 
ficulty to  struggle  witb.  Porus  had  made  his  disponi- 
liona  so  judiciously,  that  Alcxar.der  found  it  impossible 
■to  practice  upon  him  41  he  had  done  upon  others,  and 
to  pass  the  river  in  his  view  :  wherefore  lie  ^ras  enn- 
struined  to  divide  his  army  into  small  parties,  ind  10 
practice  other  arts,  in  oi-dcr  to  get  tbe  better  of  so  vi- 
yilant  a  prince.  To  this  end  he  caused  a  great  quan- 
lity  of  com  and  other  provisions  (o  be  brought  into 
h(^  camp;  giving  out,  that  he  intended  to  remain  where 
lie  was  till  tlie  river  fell,  and  by  becoming  fni'dable 
ahaald  give  him  an  opftortunlty  of  fo)V:ing  a  passage : 
this  did  not,  however,  hinder  Poms  from  kc»^p!ng  up 
Very  sti'iet  discipline  in  his  camp  ;  which  when  Alcx- 
«nder  peiveivcd,  he  Iteqncntly  made  such  motions  as 
seemed  ta  indicate  a  change  of  his  resolution,  and  that 
lie  Ind  still  thoughts  of  passing  the  river.  The  niain 
thing  the  ^facedonjana  htood  in  fear  of  were  ihe  ele- 
phants ;  for  the  hank  being  pretty  siceti  On  the  other 
aide,  and  it  being  tbe  nature  of  horses  to  start  at  the  first 
appearance  of  those  animals,  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
army  would  be  disordered,  and  incapable  of  sustaining 
the  charge  of  Porns's  troops. 

At  length  Alcjtandei'  passed  the  river  by  the  follow- 
ing contrivance,  'X'hcrc  was,  at  the  distance  of  150 
stadia  froni  his  Tamp,  a  rocky  promontory  projecting 
into  the  river,  thick  covered  with  wood  ;  and  nver' 
against  tbia  promontory  there  lay  a  pretty  large  U6in- 
habited  island  almost  overgrown  with  trees.  The  king 
therefore  conceived  within  nimsclf  a  project  of  eonvey- 
ing  a  body  of  tnMps  from  this  promontory  into  that 
island  i  and  upon  this  scheme  he  built  his  Ifopes  of  aur- 
prising  Porus,  vigitant  as  he  was.  To  thia  end  he  kept 
him  and  his  army  constantly  alarmed  for  many  nights 
togrtlier,  till  be  perceived  that  Ptvus  apprehended  it 
was  only  done  to  harass  his  troops,  and  thercfirre  no 
Vot.  Xn.  Part  I.  t 


longer  drew  out  of  his  camp,  hnt  tnistcd  to  hia  ordi-  I 
nary  guards:  then  Alexander  raaalv«d  to  put  his  deaign  *■ 
in  execution.  A  considerable  body  of  horse,  the  ML- 
cedonian  phalanx,  with  some  corps  of  light-armed 
foot,  he  left  ia  bis  camp  under  the  command  of  Cm- 
terna,  as  als«  the  auxiliary  Indiana,  giving  these  orders, 
to  be  observed  in  his  absence,  that  if  Ponta  marched 
againat  him  with  part  of  his  anny,  and  left  anoUiM  pArt 
with  tbe  elephanta  behind  in  hia  camp,  Cratema  and 
hia  forees  abonld  remain  where  they  were }  bat  if  it  so 
Iiappened  that  Porus  withdrew  his  elephants,  tben  Cra^ 
terns  was  to  pasa  the  river,'  becauae  his  cavalry  night 
then  do  it  safely.  Aleiander  having  marched  half  the 
way,  or  about  nine  of  our  miles,  ordered  the  mAvc- 
nary  troops  under  the  command  of  Attalua  and  olber 
generals,  to  remain  there  ;  and  directed  them,  that  as 
soon  as  they  knew  he  was  engaged  with  the  Indians 
on  the  other  side,  they  should  pass  in  venels  provided 
for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  assist  him.  Itien  march- 
ing a  long  way  about,  that  the  enemy  might  not  per- 
were  not  only  a  very  tall     ceive  his  design  of  reaching  the  rock,  he  advanced  aa 


could  towards  that  post.     It  happened 
great  atorm  of  tl 


diligently 

very  fortunately  for  him,  that 

der,  lightning,  and  hail,  rose  in  the  night,  iriKmby 
hia  march  was  perfectly  concealed,  bis  venels  of  30 
oars  pot  together,  and  his  tents  stuBed  and  atitched^  s4 
that  they  paaaed  from  the  rock  into  the  ialand,  without 
being  perceived,  a  little  before  break  of  day  ;  ibu 
storm  ceasing  ju->t  as  he  and  his  aoldicra  were  ready  for 
their  passage.  When  they  had  traversed  tbe  island,  they 
buldly-set  ftirA>3rd  to  gain  the  opposite  shore  in  sight  of 
Porus's  outgUaids,  ithd  instantly  pasted  away  to  give 
their  master  an  account  of  the  attempt.  Alexander 
landed  first  himself,  and  was  followed  aa  expeditiously 
aa  possible  by  his  forces,  «hom  he  took  care  to  dniVv 
dp  as  last  as  they  arrived;  ^lien  tb^  began  'their 
march  agaiHj  they  found  that  their  good  fortune  was 
not  so  great  aa  at  first  they  esteemed  it }  for  it  appeared 
now,  that  they  had  not  reached  the  conliaeat  at  uli,  hut 
tvere  in  truth  in  anollitl-  island  miith  lai^r  than  the 
former.  They  crossed  it  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
found  that  it  was  divided  from  tbe  tirrajimra  by  a 
narrow  channel.  Which,  however,  was  so  sivelled  by  tbe 
late  heavy  rain,  that  the  poor  sdMIers  were  obliged  In 
Wade  up  to  the  breast.  When  Ihev  were  on  the  othel' 
aide,  the  king  dnw  them  up  again  carefully,  ordering 
the  foot  to  march  slowly,  they  being  in  number  abaut 
6006,  while  himself  with  5060  hone  advanced  heforei 
As  soon  as  Porus  i-eceived  intelligence  that  Atexaader 
Was  actually  passing  the  fiver,  he  sent  his  son  with  1000 
bor^e  and  lis  armed  chariots,  to  oppoae  him.  But  they 
Came  too  late :  Alekander  was  already  got  on  shore, 
and  even  on  his  march, 

When  the  Macedonian  scouts  perceived  them  »i-"nu:  am  al 
Vance,  they  infbrmed  the  king,  wIm  sent  a  detachment  Ports  de-  1 
to  attack  them,  remaining  still  at  ihe  head  of  his  ca-'e""d  ar-* 
'valry  in  expecUtion  of  Ponia.  But  l^an  he  foo 
that  this  party  was  nnsupporled,  he  instantly  attack- 
ed with  all  his  horse,  and  defeated  them  with  the 
tlaQghtCr  of  many,  and  the  tosa  of  all  their  anneA 
chariots,  the  aak  of  Porus  being  slain  in  the  fight. 
The  remainder  of  the  horee  retaming  to  the  camp  vrith 
this  disastrous  aeeount,  Ponis  was  in  some  confusioD : 
however,  he  took  very  quickly  tbe  best  and  wisest  re- 
•olntiom  his  circumstances  wimld  allow  :  which  were, 
Br 
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1  pattj  of  his  army,  viib  aome  of  his  elc- 
)  oppose  Cnlenis,  vrho  iru  non  abont  to 
paas  the  rirer  also  ;  nnd,  with  the  rest,  to  march  against 
Alexander  and  his  forces,  who  were  already  pasBeil. 
This  reHolutiod  once  takt^,  he  marched' iramediateiy 
out  of  his  camp  at  the  head  of  4003  Iione,  30,003 
foot,  300  chariots,  and  200  elephanta.  He  advanced 
as  expeditiously  as  he  could,  till  he  came  into  a  plain 
which  was  firm  and  sandy,  where  his  chariots  and  rlc- 
phants  might  act  to  advantage  ;  there  he  baited,  that 
be  might  put  bis  army  in  order,  knowing  well  that  he 
need  not  go  in  quest  of  his  enemy.  Alexander  eoon 
came  up  with  his  borse,  but  be  did  not  cbai^  Poriia  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  he  halted,  and  pot  bis  troops  in  or- 
der, that  they  might  be  able  to  deiead  themselves  in 
case  they  were  attacked.  When  he  bad  waited  >onie 
time,  bis  foot  arrived  ■,  whom  he  immediately  surround- 
ed with  bis  horse,  that,  after  so  fatiguing  a  march, 
they  mi^t  bare  time  to  cool  and  breathe  themselves, 
before  they  were  led  to  cnga^.  Forus  permitted  all 
this,  because  it  was  not  his  interest  to  fight,  and  be- 
cause be  depended  chiefly  upon  bis  order  of  battle,  the 
elephants  covering  his  foot,  so  that  the  Macedonians 
pj  _  conld  not  charge  toem, 
^'it'iJ^'  ^^^  Alexander  had  disposed  bis  foot  in  proper 
^  "  ~  order,  he  placed  his  horse  on  (he  wings  ;  and,  observ- 
ing that  he  was  much  supei-ior  in  them  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  cavalry  of  Ponis  were  easy  to  be  charged, 
lie  resolved  to  let  the  foot  have  as  little  share  as  possible 
in  the  battle.  To  this  end,  having  given  the  necessary 
directions  to  Caniis  who  commanded  thcni,  he  went 
himself  to  the  right,  and  with  great  fury  fell  upon  the 
left  wing  of  Porus.  The  dispute,  though  short,  was 
very  bloody  :  the  cavalry  of  Porus,  though  they  fought 
gallantly,  were  quickly  broken  }  and  the  foot  being  by 
this  means  nncovered,  the  Macedonians  charged  them. 
Bat  the  Tndian  horse  rallying,  came  up  to  their  relief, 
yet  were  again  defeated.  By  this  time  the  archers  had 
wounded  many  of  the  elephauls,  and  killed  most  of 
their  riders,  so  that  they  did  not  prove  less  troublc»onie 
and  dangerous  to  their  own  side  than  to  the  Macedo- 
niaQc }  whence  a  great  contusioa  ensued  :  and  Ct^nus, 
taking  this  o[^>ortunity,  fell  on  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Indian  army. 
Poms  liimself  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity, 
and  with  the  most  excellent  conduct :  be  gnve  his  or- 
ders and  directed  every  thing,  as  long  as  his  troops 
retained  their  form  •,  and  when  tliey  were  broken,  he 
retired  /'ram  party  to  party  as  they  made  stands,  and 
continacd  fighting  till  every  corps  of  Indians  was  put 
to  the  rout.  In  the  mean  time  Craterus  had  pasxcd 
with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  army  ;  and  these,  fal- 
ling upon  the  flying  Indians,  increased  the  slaughter 
of  the  day  exceMively,  insbmuch  that  20,000  foot  and 
3000  horse  werekilled,  all  the  chariots  were  backed  to 
pieces,  and  the  elephants  not  killed  were  taken  ;  two 
of  Porus's  sons  fell  here,  as  also  most  of  his  officers  of 
all  ranks. 

As  for  Poms,  Alexaader  gave  strict  directions  that 
no  injury  migbt  be  done  to  his  person :  he  even  sent 
Taxiles  to  persuade  bim  to  surrender  himself,  and  to 
aMure  him  that  he  should  be  treated  with  all  the  kind- 
ness and  respect  imaginable  ;  but  Porus,  disdaining  this 
advice  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  enemy,  threw  a  jave- 
lin at  him,  and  bad  killed  him  but  for  the  quick  turn 
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of  his  horse.     Mcroe  the  Indian,  who  was  also  in  tb«  Msccdati 
service  of  Alexander,  succeeded  belter  :  he  had  been '—    y^~- 
the  old  acquaintance  of  Porua  ;  and  therefore  when  he 
entreated  that  prince  to  spare  his  person,  and  to  Buhroit       „g 
himself  to  fortune  and   a  generous  victor,  Porus  fol-He  nibitiii 
lowed  his  advice  ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  ibst  the  con.  i«  Alex»n- 
dition  of  this  Indian  king  suffered  nolhiug  by  ll>e  lost.'^*^'- 
of  the  battle.     Alexander   immediately  gave  bim  bis 
liberty,   restored  biro  shortly  alter  to  his  kingdom,  to 
wbicli  he  annexed   provinces   almost  equal  to  it  in  va- 
lue-    Neither  was   Alexander  a   loser  by  his  niunili- 
cence  >  for  Porus  remained  bis   true   friend   and  con- 
stant ally. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  virtory,  Alex- 
ander ordered  two  cities  to  bp  erected  ;  one  on  the 
field  of  battle,  which  he  named  Niceca  ;  the  other  on 
this  side  the  river,  which  he  called  BucepAalti,  in  bo- 
noor  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here,  as  Ar- 
riau  says,  of  mere  old  age,  being  on  tbe  verge  of 
30.  All  tbe  soldiera  who  fell  in  the  battle,  he  burled 
witb  great  honours }  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  and  exhibited  pompous  shows  on  tbe  hanks  of 
the  Hydaspes,  where  he  had  forced  his  passage-  He, 
then  entered  the  territories  of  tbe  GlausK,  in  which 
were  37  good  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  populous  villa- 
ges. All  these  were  delivered  up  to  him  without  fight- 
ing i  and  as  soon  as  be  received  tliem,  be  presented 
them  to  Porus ;  and  having  reconciled  him  to  TaxUes, 
he  sent  the  latter  home  to  his  own  dominions.  About 
tbis  time  ambassadors  arrived  ironi  some  Indian  princes 
with  their  submissions  :  and  Alexander  having  con- 
quered tbe  dominions  of  another  Poi-us,  wbieh  lay  on 
the  Hydraotes,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  added  tbem  to 
those  of  Porus  his  ally. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  success,  however,  news 
arrived,  that  the  Catbei,  Oxydracs,  and  the  Malli, 
the  most  warlike  nations  of  India,  were  confederated 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  had  drawn  together  a 
great  army.  The  king  immediately  marched  to  give 
them  battle ;  and  in  a  few  days  reached  a  city  called 
Sangata,  seated  on  tbe  top  of  a  hill,  and  having  a 
fine  lake  behind  it.  Before  this  ctty  tbe  confederate  g^„£^ 
Indians  lay  encamped,  having  three  circular  lines  oftakea. 
carriages  locked  together,  and  their  tents  pitched  in 
the  centre.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difiiculty 
of  forcing  these  intrenchments,  Alexander  resolved  im- 
mediately to  attack  them.  The  Indians  made  a  noble 
defence  j  but  at  last  tbe  iirst  line  of  their  carriages  was 
broken,  and  the  Macedonians  entered.  The  second 
was  stronger  by  far ;  yet  Alexander  attacked  that 
too,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  forced  it.  The 
Indians,  without  trusting  to  the  third,  retired  into  the 
city;  which  Alexander  would  have  invested:  but  the 
foot  be  had  with  him  not  being  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  he  caused  bis  works  to  be  carried  on  both 
sides  as  far  as  the  lake  ;  and,  on  tbe  other  side  of  that, 
ordered  several  brigades  of  horse  to  take  post ;  order- 
ing also  battering  engines  to  be  brought  up,  and  in 
some  places  employing  miners.  Tbe  second  night,  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  besieged,  knowing  the 
lake  to  be  fordable,  intended  to  make  their  escape 
through  it.  Upon  tbis  the  king  ordered  all  the  car- 
riages which  bad  been  taken  in  forcing  t)i^-ir  camp  to 
be  placed  up  and  down  the  roads,  in  hopes  of  hinder- 
ing their  flight ;  giving  directions  to  Ptolemy,  who 
commanded 
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1.  conRnanded  the  hone  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  to 
■-  be  cxtTcmelj  vigilant,  and  to  came  all  his  trumpets  to 
Muad,  that  the  forces  might  repair  to  that  poGt  vherc 
the  Indians  nude  their  greatest  efforL  I'hese  pre- 
cautions  had  all  the  effect  that  cunld  be  desiml :  for 
of  tho  fev  Indians  trha  got  through  the  lake,  and 
passed  the  Macedonian  hone,  the  greater  port  were 
killed  on  the  roads}  but  tbo  greatest  part  of  their 
army  was  constrained  to  retire  again  through  the 
water  into  the  eitj.  Two  days  after,  the  place  was 
tiAen  by  storm.  Seventeen  thoasand  Indians  were 
killed  }  7O/>0O  taken  prisoneia  ;  nith  300  chariots, 
and  500  horae.  The  MacedoDiaus  are  said  to  hare 
iost  only  lou  men  in  this  siege  ;  but  they  had  1 200 
'Wounded,  anil  among  these  several  penons  of  great 
distinction. 

The  city  was  no  toonei  taken,  than  Alexander  de- 
spatched Eumcnes  his  secretary,  with  a  party  of  horse, 
to  acquaint  the  inhalHlants  of  the  cities  adjacent  with 
what  had  befallen  the  Sangalans ;  promising  also,  that 
they  shonld  be  kindly  treated  if  tbn  would  submit. 
But  they  were  so  much  affrighted  at  what  had  happened 
to  their  neighbour*,  that,  abandoning  all  their  cities, 
they  fled  into  the  moantains  y  choosing  rather  to  expose 
themselves  to  wild  beasts,  than  to  these  invaders,  who 
had  treated  their  countrymen  so  cruelly.  When  the 
king  tras  informed  of  thin,  he  sent  detachments  of  hone 
and  foot  to  scour  the  roads  ;  and  these,  finding  aged, 
infirm,  and  wounded  people,  to  the  number  of  about 
500,  put  them  to  the  sword  withont  mercy.  Percciv- 
i.  ing  that  it  was  impoasilile  to  persuade  the  inhabitants 
to  return,  be  canard  the  city  of  Sangala  to  be  razed, 
and  gave  the  territories  to  the  few  Indians  who  had 
submitted  to  him. 

Alexander,  still  nnwted  with  conquest,  now  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  Hrphasis.  The  chu-f  reason  which 
induced  him  to  think  of  this  expedition  was,  the  in- 
fbmation  he  had  received  of  the  slate  of  fhe  countries 
beyond  that  river.  He  was  told  that  they  were  in 
themaelves  rich  and  fruitful ;  that  their  inhabitants 
were  not  only  a  very  martial  pen|de,  but  very  civilized ; 
that  they  were  governed  by  the  nnbility,  who  were 
themselves  subject  to  the  laws  ;  and  that  as  they  lived 
in  happiness  and  freedom,  it  was  likely  they  would 
figUt  obstinately  in  defence  of  those  blessings.  He 
was  farther  told,  that  among  these  nations  there  were 
the  largest,  strongest,  and  mwt  n^eful  elephants  bred 
and  tamed  ;  and  was  therefore  fired  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  reduce  such  a  bold  and  brave  people  under 
his  rale,  and  of  attaining  to  the  possession  of  the  many 
valuable  things  that  were  said  to  be  amongst  them. 
As  e^corbitant,  however,  as  his  personal  ambition  was, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  infuse  any  part  of  it  into  the 
minds  of  his  soldiers ;  who  were  so  far  from  wishing 
to  triumph  over  new  and  remote  coantrics,  that  they 
were  highly  desirous  of  leaving  those  that  they  bad 
,alreadT  conqnoniU  When  therefore  they  were  in- 
fbrmen  of  the  king's  intentions,  they  privately  cen- 
snlted  together  in  the  camp  about  the  situation  af 
their  own  a&in.  At  this  consultation,  the  gravest 
and  best  of  the  soldiers  lamented  that  they  were  made 
ute  of  by  their  king,  not  as  liana,  who  fall  fiercely 
upon  those  who  ba*e  injured  them ;  but  as  maitills 
yiho  fly  npon  and  tear  those  who  ere  pointed  out  to 
them  as  enemies.     Tbe  r«at  were  not  u  qiodcst ;  hot 
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expressed  themselves  roundly  agaiost  the  king's  humoar  Uaccdoa 
for  leading  thein   from   battle  to  battle,  from  siege  to  ^— v*-^ 
siege,  and  from   river  to   river;  protesting  that  they 
would  follow  him  no  further,  nor  lavish  away  their  lives 
any  longer,  to  purchase  fame  for  hini. 

Alexander  was  a  man  of  too  much  penetration  not 
to  be  early  in  perceivin<T  that  his  troops  were  very 
Hneasy.  He  therefore  harangued  them  from  his  tri- 
bunal }  but  though  his  eloquence  was  great,  and  the 
love  his  army  bad  for  him  was  yet  very  strong,  they 
did  not  relent.  For  some  time  tbe  sal£er«  remained 
sullen  and  silent ;  and  at  last  turned  their  eyes  on  CtE- 
nus,  on  old  and  experienced  general,  whom  Alexander 
loved,  and  in  whom  tbe  army  put  great  confidence. — 
He  had  the  generosity  to  undertake  their  cause  ;  and 
told  Alexander  frankly,  "  That  men  endured  toil  in 
hopes  of  repose  ',  that  the  Macedonians  were  already 
much  reduced  in  their  numbers  }  that  of  those  who 
remained,  tlie  greater  port  were  invalids  ;  and  that 
they  expected,  in  consideration  of  their  former  ser- 
vices, that  he  would  now  lead  them  hack  to  their  na- 
tive country  :  an  act  which,  of  all  others,  would  most 
contribute  to  bis  own  great  designs  ;  since  it  would 
encourage  the  youth  of  IVIacedoo,  and  even  of  all 
Greece,  to  follow  him  in  whatever  new  expedition  he 
pleased  to  undertake."  The  king  was  far  tVom  being 
pleased  with  this  speech  of  Coenus,  and  much  less  with 
the  disposition  of  his  army,  which  coalinued  in  a  deep 
silence.  He  therefore  dbmissed  the  assembl;  :  hut 
next  day  he  called  another,  wherein  he  told  the  sol- 
diers plainly,  that  he  would  not  be  drivtn  from  his 
purpose  ;  that  he  would  proceed  in  his  conquests  with 
such  3:1  should  follow  him  voluntarily  ;  as  for  the  rest, 
he  would  not  detain  them,  but  would  leave  them  at 
libcrtv  to  go  home  to  Macedon,  where  they  might 
publish,  "  tliat  they  had  left  their  king  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies."  Even  this  expedient  had  no  success } 
hiii  army  was  so  thoroughly  tired  with  long  marches  and 
desperate  battles,  that  they  were  determined  to  go  no 
further,  either  for  &ic  speeches  or  foul.  Upon  this 
Alexander  retired  to  his  tent,  where  he  refused  to  ife 
his  friends,  and  put  on  tbe  same  gloomy  temper  that 
reigned  among  his  troops.  For  three  days  things 
remained  in  this  situation.  At  last  the  king  suddenly 
appeared  ;  and,  as  if  be  had  been  fully  determiued  to 
pursue  his  first  design,  he  gave  orders  for  sacrificing 
for  the  good  success  of  his  new  undertaking  Ari- 
stander  the  an|rur  reported,  tliat  the  omens  were  al- 
together inauspicious  ;  upon  which  the  king  said,  that 
since  his  proceeding  farther  was  neither  pleasing  to 
the  gods,  nor  gratetul  to  his  army,  be  would  return.  ^^^ 
When  this  was  rumoured  among  the  amy,  they  as-  [it  coa- 
semhled  in  great  numbers  about  the  royal  tent,  lalut-  lenu  to 
ing  the  king  with  loud  acclamations,  wishing  bim"''^t- 
snccess  in  bIT  hU  future  designs ;  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  hearty  thanks,  for  that  "  he  who  was  in- 
vincible had  sufiiGred  himself  to  be  overcome  by  thev 

A  stop  being  Uius  pat  to  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, be  determined  to  make  the  Hyphasis  the  boun- 
dary of  his  dominions}  and  having  erected  twelve 
altars  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  he  sacrificed 
on  them :  ofiar  which  he  exhibited  shows  in  the 
Grecian  manner ;  and,  having  added  all  the  conquered 
country  In  these  parts  to  the  dominions  of  Fonio,  he 
R-r  2  begau 
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Haccdoi-  l>tS*o  ^  ntun.  Having  urived  kt  die  Hydupea^  fcf^'ci  having 
*-  V  ■  'be  DUMle  the  necessary  preparations  for  sailing  Atnnt 
'"'  the  lodus  into  the  ocean.  Foe  this  purpose,  he  or- 
S*)^^  derei  ▼"!  quantiUe*  fflE  timber  to  be  felled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hydaspes,  thraogh  which  be 
wtia  to  sail  into  the  Indus  ;  he  caused  (he  vessels  with 
which  be  bad  passed  other  rivers  to  be  brooght  thi- 
ther, and  assembled  a  vast  number  of  artificers  capable 
ot  repairing  and  equipping  liis  fleet ;  nhich,  when 
finished,  consisted  of  80  vessels  of  three  banks  of  can, 
and  2000  teaser  ships  and  transports,  Tlioiie  irho  ivere 
to  manage  this  Beet  were  collected  out  &om  the  Phoe- 
nicians,  Cyprians,  Carians,  and  Egyptians  following 
his  arm]',  and  who  nere  ivckoned  perfectly  well  skilled 
in  the  naval  art.  NVhen  all  things  were  ready,  the 
army  embarked  about  break  of  day  ;  tbe  king,  in  tlie 
mean  time,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  according  to  tbe 
ceremonies  used  in  bis  own  country,  and  lUiewise  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  country  where  he  now  was. 
Then  he  hinnclC  went  on  boBi-d  ;  and  causing  the  *ia- 
nal  to  be  given  by  sound  of  trumpet,  tbe  fleet  set  sail, 
Craterus  and  Hejtlicestion  bad  marched  some  days  ba- 
forc  with  another  division  of  the  army  ;  and  in  three 
days  the 'fleet  readied  that  part  of  the  river  which  wsa 
opposite  to  their  camps.  Hen:  lie  had  iiifoi'mation, 
that  the  OxydncK  and  Malli  were  mising  forces  to 
oppose  him  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  determined 
to  reduce  them ;  for,  dnt-ing  this  voynge,  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  compel  tbe  inbabltenta  on  both  sides  of  tbo 
river  to  yield  him  obedience.  But  before  lie  arrived 
en  the  coasts  of  the  people  above  mentioned,  be  bim- 
sdf  sustained  no  small  danger ;  for,  coming  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Acesinea  with  the  Hydaspes,  from 
whence  both  rivcTB  roll  together  into  the  Indus,  tbe 
eddies,  whirlpools,  and  rapid  currents,  ruMiiiig  with 
tremendous  noise  from  the  respective  channels  of  those 
rivers  into  the  gmit  one  formed  by  them  both,  at 
once  terrified  those  who  navigated  bis  vessels,  and  ac- 
tually destroyed  many  of  the  lotig  vessels,  witb  ail  who 
were  aboard  of  them  ;  the  king  nimself  being  in  some 
danger,  and  Nearchus  the  adnufaf  not  a  little  at  a  loss. 
As  soon  as  tbis  danger  was  over,  Alexander  went  on 
shore  *,  and  baring  ordered  hit  elephants  witb  some 
troops  of  horM  and  archers  to  be  carried  acroas,  and 
put  under  tbe  command  of  Crateras,  he  tlien  divided 
bia  army  on  the  left-hand  bank  into  three  bodies  ;  tbe 
first  commanded  by  himself,  the  second  by  Hephse- 
stion,  and  the  third  br  Ptolemy.  Hephststion  had 
orders  to  move  silently  through  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, five  days  march  befm  tbe  king ;  that  if,  on 
Alexander'^  approach,  any  of  thfc  harbanaaa  should 
attempt  to  shelter  tbemselvea  by  retiring  into  the 
country,  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Hephse- 
stion.  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  ordered  to  march  three 
days  joomey  behind  the  king,  that  if  any  m 


army,  tbey  might  hil  into  Ptolemy's  bands  ; 
It  tbe  eonSurat 


, .        ,       „  .  i  and  the 

'fleet  bad  orders  to  stop  at  tbe  eonSurace  of  this  river' 

with  the  Hydnwtes  till  sack  time  as  these  several  corps 

sbould  arrive. 

Hil  eiDcdi-     Alexander  hinuelf,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  horse 

lioBsgaiart'nd    light    anned  foot,    marCbed    tlwougb    a    desert 

tke  Malli.   conntry  agttinit  the  Malli ;  and,  scarce  affording  any 

rest  to  his  soldiers,  arrived  in  three  days  at  a  city  into 

which  the  barbarians  had  pnt  their  wivei  nod  children, 

witb  a  good  garrison  for  their  defmce.     The  country 
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notion  that  Aloxander  Kontd  msrch  uaccdsft. 
throngb  such  a  desert  and  barren  region,  were  all  un-*  1  -%^  " 
armed,  and  in  tbe  ntsiolt  confusion.  Many  of  them 
therefore  were  slain  in  tbe  field ;  the  rest  fled  iolo  the 
city,  and  shot  ibe  gates.  But  ibia  an)y  protract^ 
their  fate  for  a  short  time  ;  ibr  the  king,  having  or- 
dered  the  city  to  be  invested  by  hia  cavalry,  took  it, 
as  well  ■■  the  CMtle,  by  stacm,  a^  put  alt  be  fouaa 
there  to  the  sword.  He  Gent  at  the  same  time  Per- 
diccas  with  a  considerable  detachment,  to  invest  an- 
other city  of  the  Malli  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  but 
when  he  came  there  he  found  it  abandoned.  How- 
ever, be  pursued  tbe  inhabitants,  who  had  but  lately 
lefl  it,  and  killed  great  numben  of  then  on  llie  road. 
After  this  the  king  took  several  other  .cities,  but  not 
without  considerable  resistance  ;  for  the  Indians  Some- 
time choae  to  burn  themselves  in  their  houses  rather 
than  surrender.  At  last  he  marched  to  their  capksl 
city  ■,  and  finding  that  abandoned,  he  proceeded  to 
the  river  Hydraotes,  itbere  lie  found  5O1O00  mrn 
encamped  on  the  opposite  bank,  In  order  to  dispute 
his  passage.  He  did  not  hesitate,  however,  to  enter 
tbe  river  with  a  considerable  party  of  hoTK  ^  and  so 
much  were  tlia  Indians  terrified  at  his  presence,  that 
their  whole  anny  retired  befiire  him.  In  a  short  time 
they  returned  and  attacked  htm,  being  ashsmcd  to  fly 
be!nre  snth  an  inconsiderable  number ;  but  in  the 
mean  tinie  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  forces  came  up, 
and  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  city  which 
lay  behind  tliem,  and  which  Alexander  invested  that 
very  night.  The  next  day  lie  stormed  the  city  with 
such  violence,  that  tbe  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  retire  ta  tbe  castle,  where 
tbey  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  Tbe  luo^ 
instantly  gave  orders  for  scaling  the  walls,  and  tbe 
soldiers  prepared  to  execute  these  Hd«rs  as  fisst  as 
tbey  could  ;  hut  tlic  king  being  impatient,  canvht  hold 
of  a  ladder  and  mounted  it  hint  himself,  being  followed 
by  Leonatus,  Peucestas,  and  Abreas,  tlie  latter  a  man 
of  great  valour,  and  who  on  that  acrttunt  bad  double 
pay  allowed  him.  The  king  having  gained  the  top 
of  the  battlements,  cleared  them  quickly  of  the  defend- 
ants, killing  some  of  then  witb  hia  sword,  and  push-j^i,  detpe- 
ing  others  over  the  walls.:  bnt  after  this  was  dene,  be  rate  nloar, 
was  in  more  danger  than  ever ;  for  tbe  Indians  galled  "^^s"^'- 
him  witb  their  arrows  from  the  adjacent  lowers, 
ihougb  tbey  durst  not  come  near  enough  to  engage 
him.  His  own  battalion  of  targeteera  moun^ng  in 
haste  to  second  him,  broke  tbe  Indden;  which,  as 
soon  as  Alesandcr  perceived,  he  threw  himself  down 
into  the  castle,  as  did  also  Pcuceatai,  Leonatus,  and 
Abreas.  -As  soon  as  the  king  was  on  (he  ground,  the 
Indian  general  rushed  forward  to  attack  him  ;  hot 
Alexander  instantly  despatched  bim,  as  well  as  several 
others  who  followed  him.  Upon  this  ibe  rest  retired, 
and  contented  themselves  witli  throwing  darts  and 
stones  at  him  at  a  distance.  Abreas  was  struck  into 
tbe  bead  with  an  arrow,  and  died  on  the  spot ;  and, 
shortly  after,  another  pierced  through  the  king's  breast- 
plate into  bis  body.  As  long  as  b«  bad  apirits,  be 
defended  himself  valiantly  )  but,  through  a  vast  effusion 
of  blAod,  losing  his  senses,  he  fell  upon  his  shield. 
Penccstaa  then  covered  bim  witb  tbe  sacred  shield  of 
Pallas  on  one  side,  as  did  Leonatus  wiUi  bia  own 
shield  on  the  other,  though  they  themselves  were 
dreadfully 
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iSteeiim-  dreMtfiilt^  wmmiei.    In  the  mean  time,  bovever,  tbe 

'       *       '  aoiiitn  on  ibe  outaidc,  eager  to  •■«  their  king,  sup- 

'°4       ^ied  (heir  mat  af  ladders,  by  driving  largo  iron  pins 

■BTcd  bv  aacended,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander  and 
biraien.  his  cornpanions.  The. Indians  were  now  slaughtered 
nithout  mercy  ;  bat  Alexander  continued  For  some  time 
in  a  vei7  d»n|;erons  wstj :  bowerer,  be  at  last  recover- 
ed his  etrength,  and  sboned  himself  again  to  bis  amy, 
tfhich  filled  tbem  vith  tbc  greatest  joy. 

The  Malli,   being   noiF  convinced  that  nothing  but 
rabmiuion  ceald  s&ve  tbe  remainder  of  them,  sent  de- 
puties  to  Alexander,   ofering   the    domtnio  of  dieir 
.eeantry;    as  did  also  the  O.tydracfc:    and  llie  king 
'°S      iiaving  settled  everj  thing  in  these  countries  agreeable 
ee^^ohu*"'"'   '"'"^1  Foceeded  on  bis  voyage  donn  tbe  river 
voyage         loduK     In  this  voyage  he  received  the  submission  of 
donn  tbe     Some  otber   Indian  princes;   and  perceiving,   that    at 
lodw.  the  point  of  tbe  island  Pattata,  the  river  divided  itself 

into  two  vast  branches,  he  ordered  an  haven  and  con- 
venient docks  to  be  made  there  for  bis  ships ;  and 
witen  he  bad  careened  Ins  fleet,  be  sailed  down  tbe 
right-hand  branch  towards  the  ocean.  In  his  passage 
he  SDstaiaed  great  difficulties  by  reasun  of  his  want  of 
pilots,  and  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  river  very  narrowly 
missed  beii^  castaway:  yet  all  this  did  not  binder 
I>im  from  pnrauing  bis  first  design,  thongh  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  bad  any  other  motive  thereto'  than  the 
vain  dcaire  of  boasting  that  he  bad  entered  tbe  ocean 
,  beyond  tbe  Indus :  for,  having  consecrated  certain 
bolls  to  Neptune,  and  thrown  tbem  into  the  sea, 
performed  certain  libations  of  golden  cups,  and 
thrown  the  cups  also  into  tbe  sea,  he  came  hack 
Bgun  -,  having  only  snrvejed  two  little  fslands,  one 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  one  a  little  farther  in 
tbe  ocean. 

On  tbe  king's  return  to  Pattala,  he  resolved  to  sail 
down  tbe  other  bimnch  of  tbe  Indus,  that  he  might 
see  whether  it  was  noro  safe  and  commodJoua  for  his 
fleet  than  that  which  he  had  already  tried  ;  and  for 
this  he  had  very  ^(ood  reasons.  He  had  resolved  to 
tend  Nearchua  with  his  fleet  by  sea,  tbroogh.  tbe 
Peiaian  gulf  op  the  river  Tigris,  to  meet  him  and 
his  army  in  Mesopotamia ;  hut  as  the  possibility  of 
this  voyage  depended  on  the  censing  of  the  Etesian 
winds,  there  was  a  necessity  of  laying  up  the  fleet  till 
Ihe  season  should  prove  favourable.  Alexander,  thcic- 
tbre,  soiling  through  this  brancb  of  tbe  Indus,  sought 
on  tbe  sea  coast  for  bays  and  creeks,  where  his  fleet 
might  anchor  in  safety ;  he  caosed  also  pits  to  be 
sunk,  which  might  be  filled  with  fiesh  water  for  the 
use  of  his  people ;  and  took  all  iniaginable  precantions 
for  preserving  ^em  in  ease  and  safety  till  the  season 
would  allow  them  to  continue  their  voyage.  In  this 
he  micceeded  to  bis  wish  *,  for  he  found  this  branch  of 
the  river  Indus,  nt  its  ntouih,  spread  over  the  plain 
country,  and  forming  a  kind  of  lake,  wherein  a  fleet 
might  ride  with  safety.  Ho  therefore  appointed  Lro- 
nalns,  and  a  part  of  his  army,  to  carry  on  such  works 
as  were  necessary:  causing  them  to  be  relieved  by 
io5  fresh  troops  as  of^n  as  there  was  Oceanian  *,  then  hav- 
.Srtioot  (bring  f^Tta  his  last  instructions  to  Nearchus,  he  dc- 
Bsbjlos-  p,,ted  with  the  rest  of  the  amiy,  in  order  to  march 
back  to  Babylon. 
fiefbra  tite  king's  departoiv,  many  of  bis  tncads 
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advised  him  against  the  ronte  which  he  intended  to  MiicedoD. 
take.  They  told  bim,  that  nothing  conld  be  ihore  rash  ,  ' 
or  dangerous  than  this  resolution.  They  acquainted 
bim,  that  tbe  country  through  which  he  was  to  travel 
was  a  wild  uncultivated  desert ;  that  Semiramis,  when 
she  led  her  soldiers  thb  way  out  of  India,  brought 
borne  bnt  23  of  them  ;  and  that  Cynis,  attempting 
to  do  tbe  same,  returned  witb  only  seven.  But  all  this 
was  so  far  from  deterring  Alexander,  that  it  more 
than  ever  detennined  him  to  pursue  no  other  road.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  be  had  put  things  in  order,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  biidy  of  troops  to 
reduce  tbe  Orits,  wbo  had  never  vouchsafed  either  to 
make  their  submission  or  to  court  his  friendship.  Their 
territories  lay  on  the  other  side  of  a  river  called  Am- 
bis,  which  Alexander  crossed  so  speedily,  that  they 
had  no  intelligence  of  bis  mMi:h  ;  whereupon  most  of 
thein  quitted  their  country,  and  fled  into  the  deserts. 
Their  capital  he  found  so  well  situated,  that  be  resolv- 
ed to  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  cause  a  new 
and  noble  city  to  be  founded  there,  the  care  of  which 
he  committed  (o  Hephsestion.  Then  he  received  the 
deputies  of  tbe  Oritte  and  Gedrosi ;  and  having  assured 
tbem,  that  if  tbe  people  returmd  to  their  viltagea,  they 
should  be  kindly  treated,  and  having  appointed  Apol- 
lophenes  president  of  the  Oritse,  and  left  a  cwuiderable 
bmly  of  troops  under  Lconatus  to  secure  their  obe- 
dience, he  began  his  march  through  Gcdrosia,  In  this  j^ 
march  his  troops  suffered  incredible  hardships.  TbeHii  dsn- 
road  was  very  uncertain  and  traublesome,  on  account  ecnot 
of  its  lying  throngb  deep  and  loose  sands,  rising  in  many  J?^^ 
places  into  hillocks,  which  forced  tbe  sddieia  to  climbs  pf^{l^„ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  sunk  under  their  feet  ^  there 
were  no  towns,  villages,  nor  places  of  refreshment,  to 
be  met  with;  so  that,  after  excessive  marches,  they  were 
forced  to  encamp  among  these  dry  saods.  As  to  pro- 
visions, they  fuu^ly  met  with  any  during  their  whole 
march.  The  suldiers  were  therefore  obliged  to  kill  their 
beasts  of  carrit^ ;  and  such  as  were  sent  to  bring  some 
com  from  the  sea  side,  were  so  grievoosly  distressed^ 
that,  though  it  was  sealed  with  the  king's  signet,  they 
cut  open  the  bags,  choosing  rather  to  die  a  violent  death 
for  disobedience  than  perish  by  hunger.  When  the 
klq^,  howQver,  was  informed  of  this,  he  freely  par- 
doned tbe  offenders ;  be  was  also  forced  to  accept 
tbe  excuses  that  were  daily  made  for  the  loss  oi 
motes,  horses,  &c.  which  were  in  truth  eaten  by  the 
soldiers,  and  their  carriages  broken  in  pieces  to  avoid 
further  trouble.  As  for  water,  their  want  of  it  was 
a  great  misfortune  ;  and  yet  their  finding  It  in  plenty 
i«a8  sometimes  a  greater :  for,  as  by  the  first  they 
perished  with  thirst,  so  by  tbe  latter  they  were  burst, 
thrown  into  dropsies,  and  rendered  incapable  of  travel. 
Frequently  they  met  with  no  water  for  the  whole  day 
together :  sometimes  they  were  disappointed  of  it  at 
nigbt ;  in  which  case,  if  they  were  able,  tbey  marched 
on }  so  that  It  was  common  with  tbem  to  travel  30, 
40,  50,  or  even  60  miles  without  encamping.  Num- 
bers through  these  hardships  were  obli^d  to  lag  in  the 
rear ;  and  of  these  many  were  left  behind,  and  perish- 
ed ;  for  indeed  scarce  any  ever  joined  the  army  again. ' 
Their  miperies,  howaver,  tbey  suslMOcd  with  incre- 
dible patience,  being  eneoaraged  by  tbe  example  of 
their  king ;  who,  on  this  occasion,  suSiired  greater 
bardslupa  than  tbe  weanest  soldier  ia  bb  army.  At  last 
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Maccdon.  tliey  arrived  at  tbe  capitsi  of  Gedrosia,  vbere  tbey  r- 
'  I  u— —  freshed  theimelves,  and  staid  Bonic  time  :  after  which 
>o8  tber  iDarchediDMCaranumia;  wliicb  being  a  very  plen- 
"*^.^][^  lifal  ConntiTi  they  there  made  thcnKelves  ample  amends 
^f,  for  the  bardiibips  and  fatigues  tliey  had  sustained.  Here 

they  irere  joined  first  by  Cratcnis  with  the  troops  un- 
der hia  command,  ttith  a  number  of  elephants  :  then 
came  Staaanorpresident  of  the  Arians,  and  Phari^manea 
the  son  of  Fhrataphemes  governor  of  Partbia.  They 
brought  with  them  camels,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of 
burden,  in  vast  numbers;  having  foreseen,  that  the 
king^s  march  through  Gedrosia  would  be  attended  with 
the  loss  of  the  greatest  part,  if  not  of  all  the  cavalry 
13^  and  beasts  belon^ng  to  his  army- 
TlcdreBei  Durin?  Alexander's  stay  in  Caraniania,  be  redressed 
the  gnt-  t],g  iojui-ies  of  his  people,  wlio  hail  been  grievously  op- 
hii  dcodIc.  P'***^*'  '*y  their  governors  during  his  absence.  Here 
also, he  was  joined  by  his  admiral  Nearchus,  who 
brought  him  an  account  that  all  under  hia  cunmiand 
were  in  perfect  safety,  and  in  excellent  condition  ; 
with  which  the  king  was  mightily  pleased,  anil,  after 
havins  bestowed  on  him  singular  marks  of  bis  favour, 
sent  bim  hack  to  the  navy.  Alexander  next  set  out  for 
Persia,  where  great  disorders  bad  l>een  committed  du- 
ring his  absence.  These  also  he  redressed,  and  caused 
the  governor  to  be  cracilied  ;  appointing  in  his  room 
Pencestaa,  who  saved  hia  life  when  he  fought  singly 
againata  whole  garrison  as  above  related.  The  new 
governor  was  no  sooner  invested  with  hia  dignity,  than 
he  laid  aside  the  Macedonian  garb,  and  put  on  that  of 
the  Medea^  being  the  only  one  of  Alexander's  captainn, 
who,  by  complying  with  the  manners  of  the  people  be 
governed,  gained  their  affection. 

Wbile  Alexander  visited  the  different  parts  of  Per- 
sia, he  took  a  view,  among  the  rest,  of  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis,  where  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  sor- 
row for  the  destruction  he  had   formerly  occasioned. 
From  Persepolia  he  marcbed  to  Spsa,  wbere  he  gave 
an  extraordinary  loose  to  pleasure ;  resolving  to  make 
himself  and  his  followers  some  amends  for  the  difficul- 
ties tbey  had   hitherto   undergone  :    purposing   at   the 
same  time  so  effectually  to  unite   bis  new  conquered 
with   bis   hereditary  subjects,  that  the  jealousies  and 
,,^       fears  which  bad  hitherto  tormented  both,   should   no 
Muriel      longer  subsist.     With  this  view  he  married  two  wives 
other  two    of  the  blood  royal  of  Persia  ;  vii.  Barsine,  or  Statira, 
wivet         the  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Parysatis  the  danghter 
of  OchoB.    Drypetis,  another  daughter  of  Darius,  be 
gave  to  Hephsstion  ;  Amastrine,  the  daughter  of  Oxy. 
aites  the  brotlicr  of  Darius,  married  Craterus  ;  and 
to  the  rest  of  his  friends,  to  the  number  of  80,  be  gave 
other  women  of  the  greatest  quality.     All  these  mar- 
riages were  celebrated  at  once,  Alexander  himself  be- 
stowing fortunes  upon  themj  he   directed  likewise  to 
take  account  of  the  number  of  his  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  married  Asiatic  wives ;   and  though  they  ap- 
,,,        peared  to  be  10,000,  yet  he  gratified  each  of  them  ar- 
F«yi  the     cording  to  his  rank.  He  next  resolved  to  pay  the  debts 
dtbu  of  hiiof  his  army,  and  thereupon   issued  an  edict  directing 
""^  every  man  to  register  his  name  and  the  sum  he  owed  ; 

with  which  the  soldiers  complying  slowly,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  there  was  some  design  against  them, 
Alexander  ordered  tables  heaped  with  money  to  be  stt 
in  all  quarters  of  the  camp,  and  caused  every  man's 
«debts   to   be  paid  on  his    bare   word,    without  even 
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making  any  entry  of  his  name  :  though  the  wbole  snm  Hucedntt 
came  to  30,000  talents.  On  such  as  had  distinguished  „  .' 
themselves  in  an  extraordinary  mamier,  he  bestowed 
crowns  of  gold.  Feueestas  had  the  first ;  Leonataa 
the  second ;  Ncarchus  the  third  ;  Onesicritus  the 
fourth  ;  HephaTStion  the  liftli ;  and  the  rest  of  his 
guards  had  each  of  them  oBe.  After  tbia  he  made 
other  dispa'titions  for  conciliating,  as  he  supposed,  the 
difi^rcnces  among  all  his  subjects.  He  reviewed  the 
30,000  youths,  whom  at  his  departure  for  India  he  had 
ordered  to  be  taught  Greek  and  the  Macedonian  dis- 
cipline }  expressing  high  satisfaction  at  tlie  lute  appear- 
ance they  made,  which  rendered  tbem  worthy  of  the 
appellation  he  bestowed  on  them,  viz.  that  of  Epigotii, 
i.  e.  successors.  He  pnmoted  also,  withont  any  dis- 
tinction of  nation,  all  those  who  had  served  him  faith- 
fully and  valiantly  in  the  Indian  war.  When  all  these 
regulations  were  made,  he  gave  the  command  of  his 
heavy-armed  troops  tn  Hepnieatioii,  and  ordered  him 
to  march  directly  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  wbile  in 
the  mean  time  a  fleet  was  equipped  for  carrying  the 
king  and  the  troops  he  retained  with  him  down  to  the 

Thus  ended  tlie  exploits  of  Alexander ;  the  greatest 
conqueror  that  ever  the  world  shw,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  rapidity  of  bis  conquests.  In  12  yeara 
time  he  had  brought  under  his  subjection  Egypt, 
Libya,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Ba- 
bylonia, Persia,  with  part  of  India  and  Tnrtary.  Still, 
however,  he  meditated  greater  thin^rs.  He  had  now 
got  a  greut  taste  in  maritime  affairs;  and  is  said  to 
have  meditated  a  voyage  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  . 
Ethiopia,  and  thence  round  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  to  tbe  straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  great  certainty :  tlioufrh  that  he  intended  to  sub- 
due tbe  Carthaginians  and  Italians,  is  more  than  pro- 
bable. All  these  designs,  however,  were  frustrated  by 
bis  death,  which  happened  at  Babylon  in  333  B.  C. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  several  warnings  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  to  have  been  advised  to  avoid  that 
city  ;  which  advice  he  either  despised  or  could  not  fol- 
low. He  died  of  a  fever  after  eight  days  illness,  witfa-g^  ^j^  ^ 
out  naming  any  successor  ;  having  only  given  his  ringBabflM. 
to  Perdiccas,  and  left  the  kingdom,  as  he  said,  to  the 

The  character  of  this  great  prince  has  been  ""■'*"'*' H£.diirmc- 
ly  represented  ;  but  most  historians  seem  to  have  lacdi-(er, 
ed  Upon  him  rather  aa  an  illustrious  madman  than  one 
upon  whom  the  epithet  of  Great  could  be  properly  be- 
'  stowed.  From  a  careful  ohservatioo  of  his  conduct, 
however,  it  most  appear,  that  he  posaeased  not  only  a 
capacity  to  plan,  but  likewise  to  execute,  the  greatest 
enterprises  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  of 
the  human  race.  From  whatever  cause  the  notion 
originated,  it  is  plain  that  IHI  imagined  himself  a  divine 
person,  and  bom  to  subdue  the  whole  world  :  and  ex- 
travagant and  impracticnbie  as  this  scheme  mav  appear 
at  present,  it  cannot  at  all  be  looked  upon  in  tbe  same 
light  in  the  lime  of  Alexander.  The  Greeks  were  in 
his  time  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world  in  re- 
spect to  their  skill  in  the  military  art,  and  the  Persians 
were  the  most  powerful  with  respect  to  wraith  and 
numbers.  The  only  other  powerfol  people  in  tbe 
world  were  the  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  and  Italian  na- 
tions.    From  a  long  series  of  wars  which  the  Cartha- 
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MuredaB.  pa\%m   c«rmil    on   in  Sicily,  it  ippt&Tcd    that   ihey 
•  were  by  do  nieana  ci]>able   ol'  contending  \tith    the 

Greeks,  even  when  they  hail  an  immenae  Hoperlority  of 
nombers ;  much  less  then  could  ihey  have  sustained 
an  attack  rrom  the  whole  pofrer  of  Greece  and  Asia 
united.  The  Gauls  and  Jtalians  were  indeed  very 
bruve,  and  of  a  martial  diipwition  ;  but  they  wL-re  bar- 
barous, and  could  not  have  resisted  armies  tvell  uis* 
ciplined  and  under  the  commiind  of  sncb  a  skilful 
leader  as  Alexander.  Even  long  after  ihis  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Romans  ihemflclTcs  could  not  have 
resisted  the  Greeks;  since  Rcgiilns,  after  having  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  and  reduced  them  to  the  ut- 
\  most  distress,  was  totally  unable  to  resist  a  Carthagi- 
nian army  commanded  by  a  Greek  general,  and  guided 
l^  Greek  discipline. 

Thus  tt  appeant,  that  the  scheme  of  Alexander  can- 
not by  any  means  be  accounted  that  of  a  madman,  or 
of  one  who  ^DJects  great  things  without  judgment  or 
nieuns  to  execute  theni.  If  we  consider  from  his  ac- 
tions the  em)  which  moat  probably  he  had  in  view, 
conld  his  scheme  have  been  accomplished,  we  shall  find 
it  not  tmly  the  greatest  but  the  best  that  can  poiwibly 
be  imagined.  H«  did  not  conquer  to  destroy,  enslave, 
or  oppress ;  but  to  civilize  and  unite  the  whole  world 
ms  one  nation.  No  sooner  wa«  a  province  conquered 
than  he  took  care  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  his 
paternal  inhentance.  He  alloired  not  his  soldiers  to 
oppress  and  plunder  the  Persians,  which  they  were 
very  much  inclined  to  do  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  giving 
into  the  oriental  customs  himself,  he  strove  to  extinguish 
that  inveterate  hatred  which  had  sn  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  In  the  Scythian  countries 
whicli  he  sididucd,  be  pursued  the  same  escellent  plan. 
His  courage  and  military  skill,  in  which  he  never  was 
excelled,  were  displayed,  not  with  a  view  to  npine  or 
desultairy  conquest,  but  to  civilize  and  induce  tbe  bar- 
b*r«ns  inhabitants  to  employ  themselves  in  a  more  pro* 
per  way  of  life.  "  Midst  the  hardships  of  a  military 
liEe  (says  Dr  Giiliea),  obstinate  sieges,  bloody  battles, 
and  dear  bought  victories,  he  still  nspccled  the  rights 
of  mankind,  and  practised  the  mild  virtues  of  huma- 
nity.  The  conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient 
laws  and  privileges  j  the  rigours  of  dtMpotism  were  m>ft- 
ened ;  arts  and  industry  encouraged  i  and  the  prondest 
Macedonian  governors  compelled,  by  the  authority  and 
example  of  Aiexaoder,  to  observe  the  rules  of  justice 
towards  their  meanest  subjects.  To  bridle  the  fierce 
inhabitants  of  the  Scythian  plains,  he  founded  cities 
and  BStabliabed  colonies  on  the  banks  of  tbe  laxartcs 
and  Oxns ;  and  those  destructive  campaigns  usually 
ascribed  to  his  restless  activity,  and  blind  ambition, 
appeared  to  tlie  discernment  of  this  extraordinary  man 
not  on);  easential  to  the  security  of  the  conquests 
which  he  had  already  made,  but  necessary  for  the  more 
remote  and  splendid  expeditions  which  he  still  pur- 
posed  to  undertake,  and  which  he  performed  wiib 
eingnlar  boldness  and  unexampled  success."  In  an- 
other place,  tbe  same  author  gives  bis  character  in  the 
following  words. 

"  He  was  of  a  low  stature,  and  somewhat  deform- 
ed ;  but  the  activity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  ani- 
mated and  ennobled  his  frame.  By  a  life  of  continual 
labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual  practice  of  the 
gymnastiG  exercises^  he  bad  hardened  fais  body  against 
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the  impressions  of  co!d  and  beat,  hunger  and  thrUt,  Macnlim 
and  prepared  his  robust  constitution  for  bearing  such  ^"'  v  ■- 
exertions  of  strength  and  activity,  as  have  appeared 
incredible  to  tbe  undisciplined  softne&s  of  modern  times. 
In  generosity  and  in  prowess,  he  rivalled  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiqnity  ;  anil  in  the  race  of  glory,  having 
finally  outstripped  all  competitors,  became  ambitious 
to  surpass  bimself.  Hid  superior  skill  in  war  gave  un- 
iriterrupted  success  to  bis  arms  ^  and  his  natural  bu> 
manilv,  enlightened  by  the  philoaopby  of  Greece, 
taught  him  to  improve  bis  conquests  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  mankind.  Id  his  extensive  dominions  be  built 
or  founded  not  less  than  70  cities  ;  the  situation  of 
which  being  chosen  with  consummate  wisdom,  tended 
to  facilitate  communication,  to  promote  commerce, 
and  to  diOuse  civility  through  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  may  be  suspected,  indeed,  that  be  mis- 
took the  extent  of  human  power,  wbcH  in  the  course 
of  one  reign  he  undertook  to  change  the  face  of  tbt 
world  ;  and  that  he  miacaicuiated  the  stubbomoess  of 
ignorance  and  the  foice  ol  habit,  when  he  attempted 
to  cnliirhteii  barbarism,  to  soften  servitude,  and  to 
transplant  the  improreniciits  of  Greece  into  so  AM' 
can  and  Asiatic  M)JI,  where  ihey  have  never  been  - 
known  tg  flourisli.  Yet  let  not  the  designs-  of  Alex- 
ander be  too  hastily  accused  of  extravagance.  Who- 
ever  seriously  considers  what  he  actually  performed  be- 
fore his  33d  year,  will  be  cautious  of  determining  what 
he  might  have  accomplished  had  be  reached  tbe  ordi- 
nary term  of  human  life.  His  resources  were  peculiar 
to  himself  >  and  such  views  as  well  as  actions  became 
him  as  would  have  become  none  besides.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philosophical  historian,  '  he  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensatioa  of 
JVovidence,  being  a  man  like  to  none  other  of  tbe  hu- 
man kind." 

"  From  the  part  which  hi*  father  Philip  and  him- 
self acted  in  tbe  affairs  of  Greece,  his  history  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  impure  channels  of  exagge- 
rated Battery,  or  malignant  envy.  The  innumerable 
fictions  which  disgrace  tbe  works  of  his  biographers, 
are  contradicted  by  tbe  most  authentic  accounts  of  his 
reign,  and  incansi5tcnt  with  those  public  transactions 
which  concurring  authorities  confirm.  In  tbe  present 
work  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  such  topics, 
since  it  is  less  tbe  business  of  history  to  repeat  or  even 
to  expose  errors  than  to  select  and  impress  useful  truths. 
An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpose,  can 
seldom  indulge  the  language  of  general  panegyric 
He  will  acknowledge,  that  Alexander's  actions  were 
not  always  blameless  ;  but,  af^er  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination, he  will  affirm,  that  bis  &iilts  were  few  in 
number,  and  resulted  fmm  his  situation  rather  than 
from  bis  character. 

"  From  the  first  years  of  bis  reign  he  experienced  the 
crimes  of  dUaSectmn  and  treachery,  which  mnltiplied 
and  became  more  dangerous  with  the  extant  of  bis 
dominions  and  tbe  difficulty  to  govern  them.  Several 
of  bis  lieutenants  early  aspired  at  independence }  others 
formed  conspiracies  against  tbe  life  of  their  master. 
The  first  criminals  were  treated  with  a  lenity  becnm-  > 
ing  the  generous  spirit  of  Alexaodei  :  hot  when 
Philotaa,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  and  even  Parmenio 
himself,  alTorded  reason  to  suspect  their  fidelity ;  when 
the  Macedonian  youths,  who,  according  to  the  insti- 
tutios 
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ttMUfiaa.  tutum  bf  Piiilip,  guarded  the  roy^l  psvilipn,  pcrparcd 
'  "-V"  '  to  inunlcr  llieir  sovereign,  he  found  it  apccssarj  to  de- 
part fronii  bis  lenient  syKteni,  and  to  hold  nltli  cfinner 
band  the  reiot  of  government.  Elated  bj  unexampled 
prosperity,  and  the  submisuve  reTercnee  of  vanqui&bed 
natioiM,  his  loftiness  disgusted  the  'pride  of  his  Euro- 
ptan  troop»,  particularly  the  Macedooian  noble»,  who 
had  been  accuHtoraed  to  regard  tlietiMelves  rather  as 
.  his  companions  than  subjetts.  The  preteDsions-  nkich 
sound  policy  taudit  him  to  form  and  to.nisthtain,  of 
being  treated  iritli  those  external  hononn  eV>r  claim- 
ed h^  the  monarcks  of  the  Eait,  highly  ofieadrd  die 
■  religious  prejudices  of  the  Creeks,  irho  deemed  it  im- 
pious to  proBti-ate  the  body  or  bend  the  knee  to  any 
mortal  sovereign.  Yet  bad  be  remitted  formalities 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  ages,  he  most  bseniibly 
have  lost  the  respect  of  his  Auatic  subjects.  With  a 
view  to  reconcile  the  discordant  principles  of  the  vie- 
tors  and  vanquiithcd,  he  affected  an  immediate  descent 
;.tiram  Jupiter  Amnion,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the 
.  avarice  or  feare  of  the  Libyan  priests  (  and  nhich,  he 
had  reason  to  expect,  could  not  be  veiy-obstinately 
denied  by  the  credulity  of  the  'Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians ;  (fho  universally  acknowledged  that  Philip,  his 
reputed  fatlier,  was  remotely  descended  from  the  Gre- 
cian Jupiter.  But  the  success  of  this  design,  wbieh 
.'might  have  entitled  him,  as  a  son  of  Jnpiler,  to  the 
same  obeisance  from  the  Greeks  whirJi  the  barbariaas 
,  readily  paid  him  as  monarch  of  the  East,  was  counter' 
-acted,  at  first  by  the  secret  displeasure,  and  afterwards 
by  the  open  indignation,  of  several  nf  bis  generals  and 
eoortiers.  Nor  did  the  conduct  of  Alexander  tend  to 
extricate  him  from  ihis  difficulty.  With  his  Jricnds 
be  maintained  that  equal  intercourse  of  visits  and  cn- 
.  ttrtainineiits  which  characterized  the  Macedonian  man- 
rners;  indulged. the  libei-aF  floK- of  unguanled  conver- 
sation; anaofttn  exceeded  that  intemperance  in-inne 
which  disgraced  bis  age  and  country." 

Wa  shall  conclude  this  character  of  Alexander  witb 
observing,  that  he  had  in  view^-and  undoubtedly  most 
bave  accomplished,  the  sovereignty  oftbe  ocean  as  well 
as  of  the  land.  The  violent  resistance  made  by  ibe 
Tyrians  had  shown  bim  the  strength  of  a  eemmcrcial 
'  nation;  and  it  was  rnidoubledlyAvitha  view  to  enrich 
bis  dominions  by.  commerce,  that  he  equipped  the  fleet 
.  en  ihe  Indus,  and  \>isb('il  to  keep  up  a-  communication 
with  India  by  sea  as  well  as  by  hutd.  "  ItwM  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  former  of  these  objects  (says  Ur  Ro- 
bertson), that  he  examined  the  navigation  of  the  Indus 
with  sa  much  attention.  -With  itbe  same  view,  on  his 
return  te  Susa,  he  in  person  surveyed  the  coarse.  o(  tlie 
Euphrates  and  T igrin,  and  gave  direttiomi  to  remove 
the  eataracls  m  dams  with -^vhich  the  ancient  moaarchs 
of  Persia,  induced  by  a  peculiar  precept  of  tbcir  reli 


precautions  employed,  and  the  amngeihente  made  for  (tratrdoM. 
tarrying  them  iota  execution,  were  so  various  and  so  ^— ' .'  »■  '^ 
proper,  that  Alexander  Jiad  good  reason  to  entertain 
sanguine  hopes  of  tbair  proving  successful.  At  the  time 
when  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  soldiers  obliged  bin  to 
«olinqaish  his  operations  in  India,  he  was  not  30  yean 
of  age  complete.  At  this  enterprisbg  period  itf  lite,  a 
prince  of  a  spirit  so  active,  persevering,  aad  iadefati- 
gable,  moat  have  soon  found  means  to  resume  a  favour- 
ite measure  00  which  he  had  been  long  intent.  If  he 
had  invaded  India  a  second  time,  he  would  not,  as  for- 
merly, have  been  obliged  to  force  his.way  through  hos- 
tile and  unexplored  regions, 'opposed  «t  every  step  by 
nations  and  tribes  of  barfaariauH  whose  uanies  had  never 
reached  Greece.  All. Aria,  from  the  shores  of  the  le- 
nian  sea  to  the  hanks  of  the- Hypbasis,  would  then  bave 
been  subject  to  hi«  doMinion ;  aitd  through  that  iiu- 
meose  stratch  of  country  he  had  established  such  a  chain 
of  cities  or  fortified  stations,  that  his  armies  might  have 
«ontigued  their  maFcb  with  safety,  and  bave  found  •« 
regular  succession  of  magaiines  provided  for  tbeir  sob- 
sistCDce,  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
bring  into  the  £eid  forces  sufficient  to  have  achieved  tbe 
conquest  of  a  country  so  populous  andexteiMivc  as  Ia> 
dia.  Having  armed  and  disciplined  his  sobjccts  in  tbe 
east  like  Europeans,  they  would  bave  been  anbitioM 
to  imitate  and  to  equal  tlieir  instruetors ;  nod  Aleiaa- 
der  might  have  drawn  recruits,  not  from  his  scanty  de- 
niains  lu  Mafedooia  and  Greece,  but  from  tbe  vast  re- 
gions of  Asia,  which^in  -  every-age  has  covered  tbe 
earth,  and  astonished  mankind  with  its  numerona  ar- 
>mies.  When  at  the  bead  of  sucb  -a  formidable  power 
he  had  reached  the  confines  of  India,  be  might  have 
entered  it  under  ciKunibtances^crydifiereot  fromtboM: 
in  his  first  expedition.  He'  had  secured  a  firm  footing 
<  there,  partiv  fay  means  of  tlie  garrisons  which  he  left  in 
tbe  tbree  cities  which  he  bad  built  nod  fortified,  and 
>  partly  1^  bis  alliance  with'  Taxiles  «nd  Portu.  Theee 
two  Indian  princes,  ■  won  by  Ak'Lander's  bMnanil^  anl 
beneficence,  which,  as  tbcy  were  -virtues  aeldooi  dis- 
played in'Xhe  ancient  mode  ofcanying  on -war, -excited 
of  course  a  higber-dogree  otadminrtiim  and  gratitade, 
had  continued  steady  in  tbeir  attachment  to  the  Maee- 
donians.  Jicinliwccd  by  their  troops,  -and  guided  bjr 
their  information  as  welk«s  by  the  experience  which  be 
jisil  acquired  in  his  fonner  campaigns,  Alexander  must 
have  made  rapid  ftogm*  in  k  country  where  evei^  in- 
vader from  his  lime  to  thi'  present  age  has  proved  suo< 
■  ceasful. 

"  But  this  and  all  his  other  splendid  schemes  tvere 
terminated  at  once  by  bis  untimely  dead.  In  cea> 
sequence  of  that,  however,  events  took  place  which  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  the  justness  of  tbe  preceiling  tpeco- 
tations  and  conjectures,  by  evidence  the  most  strikin 


giec,  which  BDJeined  them  to  guard  with  tbe  utmost    . Juid  satisfaotory.     When  that  great  empire,  whiob  the 


,  care  against  defiling  any  of  the  elements,  bad  construct- 
ed near  the  mouths  of  theiie  rivers,  in  -order  to  shut  out 
their  subjects  from  any  access  to  the  ocean.  By  open- 
.  iog  Ibe  navigation  in  ibis  msoner,  be  proposed  that  the 
'  valoable  ttommodities  of  India  should  be  conveyed  fircrm 
.  tbe  Persian  gulf  into  tbe  inlorior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  do- 
minions, while  by  tbe  Arabian  gulf  they  should  be  car- 
ried to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  tbe  rest  of  the 
jrorid. 
"  Grand  uid  ntensive  h  than  ^cbones  vreie,  tbe 


superior  genius  of  Alexander  bad  k^  united  and  in 
subjection,  no  longer  fek  his  superintending  contronl, 
it  broke  into  pieces,  and  its  various  pmincea  were 
seized  by  his  principal  ofScers,  and  parccAed  oet  among 
them.  From  ambition,  emulation,  and  penonal  animo- 
sity, they  soon  turned  their  arms  against  ane  another  ; 
and  as  several  of  tbe  leaders  were  equaHir  eminant  for 
political  abilities  and  for  ni)ila)7  skill,  the  CMitest  wtu 
'  maintained  long,  and  carried  on  with  frequent  vietstU 
tndes  «f  fcotuoe.  Amidst  the  various  convulsjens  and 
revolutions 
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MvolutioBS  which  thwe  occtsioncd,  it  vbb  fonnd  timt 
'  the  mauures  of  Aiexaniler  for  the  piBserratitia  of  hia 
GWiqunts  hmd  been  concerted  with  Koch  •wBcitTi  tkkt 
UMO  the  finkl  rcHtorfttioii  of  tranquillity,  the  MwaeJo 
niHii  domiDion  continued  to  be  establubed  in  every  part 
af  Asia,  and  not  one  province  hmd  sbaken  off  the  yoke. 
£vcn  India,  the  most  remote  of  Alexander's  conquests, 
quietly  sutunitted  to  Python  the  um  of  A^nor,  and  af- 
terwards to  Seleucua,  who  succestively  obtained  doroi- 
nloii  over  that  part  of  Asia.  Poms  and  Taxilea,  not- 
withstandinj;  the  death  of  their  benefactor,  neither  de- 
elined  submissian  to  the  authority  of  the  Maecdoniaai, 
nor  made  any  attempt  to  recover  independence," 

With  the  death  of  Alexander  fell  also  the  gler^  of 
the  Macedonians ;  who  very  soon  relapaed  into  a  situ- 
ation, aa  bad,  or  worse,  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  before  the  reign  of  Philip.  This  was  occasioned 
principally  by  bis  not  having  distinctly  named  a  nie< 
ceMor,  and  having  no  child  of  his  own  come  to  the 
years  sf  discretion  to  whom  tlie  kingdom  might  seem 
naturally  to  belong.  The  ambition  and  jealousy  of  his 
mother  Olympias,  his  queen  Roxana,  and  especially  of 
the  great  CMnnanders  of  his  army,  not  only  prevented 
a  successor  from  being  ever  named,  but  occasioned  the 
death  of  every  person,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
was  in  the  least  related  to  Alexander.  To  have  a  just 
mtioR  of  the  origin  of  theso  disturbances,  it  is  necessary 
in  the  ftrat  place  to  nnderitaBd  the  situation  of  the  Ma- 
cedoaiaa  affairs  at  the  time  of  Alexanders  death. 

When  Alexander  set  oot  for  Asia,  he  left  Antipater, 
as  we  fotwierly  observed,  in  Macedon,  to  prevent  any 
disturbance*  that  might  arise  eitber  there  or  in  Greece. 
Tlte  Greeks,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
hore  the  superiority  wbic^  he  exercised  over  them  with 
great  impatience ;  and,  though  nothing  could  be  mora 
gentle  than  the  government  of  Antipater,  yet  he  waa 
fxeeedingl^  bated,  bccanse  he  obliged  them  to  be  quiet. 
One  of  the  last  actions  of  Alexander's  life  set  all  Greece 
in  a  flame.  He  hud,  by  an  edict,  directed  all  the  cities 
«f  Greece  to  rccal  tlieir  exiLea ;  which  edict,  whea  it 
was  puUtlhed  at  the  Olympic  games,  created  mocb  con- 
fusion. Many  of  the  cities  were  alivid,  that,  ithen  the 
exiles,  returned,  they  would  change  the  government; 
most  of  them  denfated  their  own  safety,  if  'Sx  edict  took 
place ;  and  all  of  them  held  this  peremptory  decree  t« 
be  a  total  abolition  of  their  liberty.  No  sooner,  there- 
fere,  did  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  arrive  than 
tb»  prepared  for  war. 

In  Asia  the  stale  of  things  was  not  mu^  better ;  not 
indeed  Arooeh  any  inclinatian  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries to  rev4t,  hat  ibroi^  the  dtssenaions  among  the 
commanders. — In  the  genera)  ntundl  whicb  tras  calM 
Mwn  afker  (he  death  of  Alexander,  after  much  OMifusion 
and  attercalion,  it  waa  at  laat  agreed,  or  rather  com- 
manded by  the  soldiers,  that  AridsEus,  the  brother  of 
Alexasdcr,  who  bad  ahrays  accompanied  the  king,  and 
Ibid  been  wont  t«  aaerifice  with  him,  should  assume  tba 
sovereignty .-~This  Aridxos  was  a  maa  of  very  slender 
parts  and  jadBmerit,  not  natnralty,  bM  br  the  wicked 
practices  of  Olyflnpias,  who  had  given  bm  poisomms 
drau^ts  io  hi*  iafency,  leet  be  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  h^son  Alexander  or  aiiy  of  his  family ;  and  for  this, 
or  some  other  reason,  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy,  and  mont'of 
the  bone  officers,  resented  his  promotion  to  soch  a  de- 
gree, that  ibey  qnitted  tbc  assembly,  and  even  the  city. 
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However,  Mdesger,  at  the  bead  of  the  phalanx  vigo-  MkccJuu. 
raiisif  iapported   their  first  resolution,  and  threatened  *— "V".'-''- 
loudly  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  affected  to  rule 
over  their  equals,  and  to  assume  a  kingdoao,  whicb  uo% 
way  belonged  to  them :  Aridteus  was  accordingly  ar- 
rayed in  royal  robes,  had  the  arnu  of  Alexander  put 
upon  bin,  and  was  saluted  by  the  name  of  Philip,  to 
render  him  more  popular.     Tbui  weretwo.particsiiH'm-       ii6 
ed,  at  the  bead  of  whom  were  Meleager  and  Perdiccas,*  F"^' 
both  of  them  prclt^ndiug  vast  *onceni  for  the  public^^^L^ 
good,  yet  at  bottom  •desiring  nothing  more  than  their  anjupot^^ 
own  advantage.     Perdiccas  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  by  Pe:die- 
and  had  a  sapreine  command  in  the  luniy,  was  much  incw- 
favour  with  Alexander,  and  one  in  whom  the  nobility 
had   put  great  confidence.     Meleager  had  became  for- 
midable by  having  the  phalanx  on  his  side,  and  having 
the  nominal  king  entirely  in  his  power  \  for  Aridicus,. 
•r  Philip,  was  obliged  to  comply  with  whatever  he 
thoaglit  proper  ;  aniT  publicly  declared,  that  whatever    ' 
he  did  was  by  the  advice  of  Meleager^  so  that  he  made 
his  minister  accountable  for  his  own  schemes,  and  no- 
way endangered  himself.    The  Macedonians  also,  be- 
sides their  regard  for  the  deceased  king,  soon  began  to 
entertain  a  persmial  love  ibr  Philip  on  aocoant  of  his 
moderation. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  netwithstaoding  all 
the  fevoan  which  Alexander  had  ooafcared  upon  bia 
officeiB,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  snved 
him  duriag  his  life,  only  two  of  them  were  attached  to 
the  interests  of  his  family  after  his  death.  These  were 
Antipator,  and  Eamenca  the  Cardiao,  whom  he  had 
appointed  liia  secretary.  Antipater,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  was  embroiled  with  the  Greeks,  and  could 
not  assist  the  royal  family  who  were  in  Asia  ;  and  £u-' 
roenes  had  net  as  vet  sumeieot  interest  to  form  a  purty  ^ 
in  their  favour.  In  n  short  time,  however,  Perdtccas  sfeit^r 
prevailed  against  Meleager,  and  got  him  murdered  ;  atsidcRd, 
by  which  means  the  supreme  power  for  a  time  fell  iuto'p^  t''*  "^^ 
bis  hands.  Hia  first  step,  in  contequeoce  of  this  ponert  ^^' 
waa  to  distribute  tbo  provivccs  of  the  empire  amoog  tlie 
commanders  in  the  following  naoBer,  is  order  la  pre- 
vent competitors,  and  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  thq 
principal  commanders  of  the  am^-  Aridxils,  and  iIm 
son  of  Koxaaa,  bora  after  the  deidh  of  his  father,  were 
to  enjoy  the  regal  authority.  Antipater  bad  the  ^o-- 
vemaent  of  the  Eurapean  proviaceB.  Craterus  had- 
tho  title  of  protector.  Pcjdiccaa  was  genenl  of  ll^ 
household  troops  in  the  rooni  of  HcphfEstien.  l^olemy 
the  ton  of  Lagna  had  Egypt,  Iiifaya,  and  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  botdi-rs  upon  Egypt.  Cteouenes,  a  maM 
of  infamous  daractcr,  whom  Alexander  bad  made  re 
ceiver-f^neral  in  E^pl,  waa  made  Ptolemy''s  deputy. 
Leomedon  hxd  Syria  ;  Philotai,  Cilicia  ;  Python,  Me- 
dia'; Edmencs,  Ca|fwdocia,  Papblagania,  and  all  thq 
country  bordering  on  the  Enxlne  sea,  as  fiir  as  Trape- 
zus }  but  these  were  not  yet  conquered,  so  that  be  was 
a  govenor  without  a  province.  Antigonus  dad  Pam- 
phylla,  Lycia,  and  Phiygia  Major;  Cassander,  Ca- 
ria;    Meoaodcr,  Lydia;    licoaatus,  Fhrygia  on   thq  '^ 

Helleapoot.  ,,| 

In  Ute  niean  liaie,  Hot  only  Alexander's  will,  butjilcxan- 
Alexaoder  ^mself,  was  so   mucli  neglected,   thut  liiader't  body 
body  was  allowed  to.  ramus  aevea  diiys  befiwe  My  no-"'^f'y^u 
tice  was  taken  of  it,    or  any  orders  given  fer  its  bein^^^t  aadc 
ambahned.     The  only  will  he  left  was  k  abort  niein^- 
+  8  s  /■  -  •randmni 
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nudum  of  six  things  he  mnl4  hmve  donc.^i.  Tli«  prince  of  that  country,  who  claimecl  the  daminioiu  of  Maccdoa. 
•'building  of  a  fleet  of  looo  stout  gkllejs,  to  be  (Dade  bis  aocestors,  and  bad  raised  an  army  of  30,000  foot'  v  ■  ' 
use  of  against  the  Carthaginians  and  other  nations  who  and  8000  hone.  But  though  the  Macedonian  coin- 
■hould  oppoae  the  reduction  of  the  sca-coasti  of  A&ica  nunidcr  waa  forced  to  engage  tbia  annj  with  no  more 
and  Spain,  ntth  all  the  adjacent  iiLands  as  far  as  Sicily,  than  4000  foot  and  2000  borsea,  yet  be  kept  the  fif  Id 
2.  A  liLTgc  and  regular  highway  was  to  be  made  along  of  battle,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  of  the  countjj. 
the  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Ceuta  and  Tangier.  3.  Rirdiccai,  in  the  meantime,  by  pretending  friendship 
Six  temples  of  extraordinary  magnificence  were  to  be      to  the  royal  family,  bad  gained  over  Eumenes  entirely        ,jj 

to  hi*  iotereat ;  and  at  last  put  him  in  possession  of  the  AmbitiMi 
province  of  Cappadocia  by  the  defeat    of  Ariaratbea  bi^ 'raeU 
king  of   that  country,   whom   he   afterwards    cruelly  ),T^f "' 
caused  to  be  cnicifie^.     Hit  ambition,  however,  now 
began  to  lead  him  into  difficnlties.    At  the  &nt  oiv' 


erected  at  the  expence  of  1  joo  talents  each.  4.  Caa- 
lles,  arseaals,  havens,  and  yards  for  building  ships,  to 
be  settled  in  proper  places  throughoot  bis  empire.  5. 
Several  new  cities  were  to  be  built  in  Europe  and  A«ia ; 
thoae  in  Asia  to  be   inhabited  by  colonies  from  Europe,- 


and  those  in  Europe  to  be  filled  with  Asiatics ;  that,  by      »f  the  provinces,  Perdiccas,  to  strengthen  bia  o' 

blending  their  people  and  their  manners,  that  hereditary      thority,  had  praposed  to  niarry  Nleiea  the  daughter  of 

anlipalhy  might  be  eradicated  which  bad  hitherto  snb- 

sisted   between  the  inhabitants  of  the  diflerent  cbnti- 

uents,     6.  Lastly,  He  bad  projected  the  building  of  a 

pvramid,  equal  in  bulk  'and  beauty  to  the  biegest  i 

Egypt,  in  honour  of  bis  father  Philip.     All  these  de 

signs,  under  pretence  of  their  being  expensive,  were  re- 

feiTed  to  a  council  of  Macedonians,  t 

knew  when  or  where. 

The  government,  being  now  in  the  hands  of  Perdic- 
cas and  Koxana,  grew  quickly  very  cruel  and  distaste- 
fill.     Alexander  was  scarce  dead  when  the  queen  sent 
for  Slatira  and  Drypetis  the  two  daushters  of  Darius, 
119       one  of  whom  had  been  diarricd  to  AFeiander  and  tbe 

Tbedaugh-atber  to  Hephsettion  :  but  aa  soon  as  they  arrived  at      the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  persuaded  him  to  marry  Ni. 

lei'i  of  Da-  BaijylQo^  eaosed  then  both  t*  be  murdered,   that  no      c«a.}  but,  in  order  to  gratify  hia  ambition,  be  resolved 

ilcBtbiiy°  ^'*  "^  Alexander  by  any  olber  woman,  or  of  HepfaK»<      to  divorce  her  immediately  alter  mairiage,  and  mairy: 

Houna.      Hon,  might  give  any  trouble  to  her  or  her  son  Alexan-      Cleopab^.     By  this  last  marriage,  he  hoped  to  have  » 

der.     Sisygambis,   the   mother  of  Darius,   no  sooner      pretence  for  alteriat;  the  government  of  Macedon:  and, 

heard  thai  Alexander  the  Great  was  dead,  than  she  laid      as  a  necessary  measure  i»eparative  to  these,  he  entered 

violent  hands  on  henelf,  being  apprehensive  of  the  c»-     into  contrivances  for  destroying  Antigonus.     Unfortn- 

110       Urailies  which  were  about  to  ensue. 

TlieGreeki      War  was  first  declared  in  Greece  against  Antipater 

WTQlt,  bat   [„  the  year  gji  B.  C.     Through   the  treaciiciT  of  tbe 

^^^^"^  Thessalittns,  that  general  was  deieated,  with  the  army 
be  had  under  hts  own  comroaDd.  Leonatus  was  there- 
fore sent  from  Asia,  with  a  very  consider 


Antipater ;  and  so  well  was  this  prapoaal  relished,  that 
her  brethren  JoUaa  and  Arcbias  oonducted  her  to  hinit. 
n  order  to  be  present  at  the  cclebratioa  of  the  nuptials. 
But  Perdiccas  now  had  other  things  in  view.  He  had 
been  solicited!  by  Oljmpias  to  marry  her  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, tlie  widow  of  Alexander  king  of  Epirtis,  and 
I  be  held  nobody  who  then  resided,  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Enmenes  pro- 
moted this  match  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,  beCMiso 
he  thooght  it  would  be  for  tha  interest  of  the  royal  fa. 
mity ;  and  bis  persuasions  had  such  an  effect  on  Per- 
diccas, that  be  was  sent  to  Sardis  to  aompliiaent  Clear 
patra,  and  to  carry  [vesents  to  ber  in  name  «f  her  new 
In  the  absence  of  Eumenes,   however,  Alcetas, 


nately  for  himself,  however,  he  ruined  all  bis  schemea 
by  his  own  jealousy  and  i^ecipitate  cruelty.  Cynane, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  by  his  second  wife,  had  brought 
her  daugbtcr  named  Ajdu,  and  who  was  afterwards, 
named  Eutythce,  to  court,  in  hopes  that  King  Aridama 
might  marry  ber.     Against  Cynane,  Perdiccas,  fconk 

his  assislmnce  -,  hut  both  were  overthrown  with  great  Uss      some  political  motives,  conceived  such  a  grudge,  ibat  li» 

by  tbe  eonCsderate?,  Mid  Leonatus  himself  was  killed.  .       .      n.i  - 

In  A  short  tinw,  however,  Cratenis  arrived  in  Greece 

with  a  groM  *rnrr,  the  command  of  which  he  resigned 


to  Antipater.  The  army  of  the  confedcratM 
(o  25,000,  foot  and  3000  horte  ;  hat' Antipater  com- 
nian^d  no  fewer  than  40^000  fool,  30:0  aiebers,  and 
5000  hrate.  In  stick  an  unequal  contest,  therefore, 
die  Greeks  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace ; 
which  they  did  not  obtain  bat  gn  condition  of  their 


% 


ceiving   Macedonian   garrisons   into   several  of  tbeir      eruelty  of  tbe  regent, 


caused  her  to  be  murdered.  This  raised  a  coiwnotioik 
in  the  army  ;  which  frightened  Perdiccas  to  such  a  de~ 
gree,  that  he  now  promoted  the  match  between  Arii 
dnuR  and  £urydiGe ;  to  prevent  which,  he  had  murder- 
ed tiic  mother  of  the  young  princess.  But,  in  the  meaa 
lime,  Antigonus,  knowing  the  designs  of  Perdiccaik 
gainst  himself,  fled  with  hit  son  Demetriua  to  Greece, 
there  to  take  shelter  under  the  protection  of  Antipater 
and  Crateius,  whom  he  infnnucd  of  the  ambition  and 


cities.    At  Athens  iriso  the  democratic  government  was 

abrogated;  and  such  a  drsadful  punishment  did  this. 

seem  to  tbe  Athenians,  that  22,000  of  (hem  left  theia 

III        country,  and  retired  into  Macedon. 

Diuuriiu-      While  theta  things  were  doing  in  Greece,  dtstm-b- 

GM  in  Ada  ^„r*n  began  also  to  arise  in  Asia  and  in  Thnce.     Tba 

'"iXlirecc.  Greek  mercenawi^s,    who  wcce  dispersed  threngh  the' 

inland  provinces  of  Asia,  despairiag  of  ever  being  at~ 


il  war  was  now  kindled.     Antipater,  CratenUpA  eom^ 
Neoptelemus,  and  Antigonus,   were  eombined  against  nuloo  a 
Perdiccas.;    aud  it  was  iho  roisfartuiie  of  the  empire  ingaiait  hiSt 
general,  that  Eumenes,  the  most  able  general,  as  well 
as  the  most  virtuous  ef  all  the  ccunianders,  was  on 
tbe  side  ef  Perdiccas,  beoause  he   believed  lum  to  be 
ife  the  intoiest  of  Alcjcander's  family.    Ptolemy,  in  tbe 
time,  remained  in  quiet  posseaaion  of  Egypt ;  but 


lowed  to  return  home  by  fair-  means,   determiued   to  without  the  least  intention   uf  owning  any  jterson  for. 

attempt  it  by  f<woe.     For  this  purpose,  they  assembled  his  sujierior  ;  liaiKver,.  he  also  acceded  to  the  league. 

to  tbe  number  of  20,000  ii>ot  and  3000  horse;    but  formed  aguinat  Perdiccas;  and  thus  the  only  person  in. 

were  all  cut  off  to  a  man  by  the   Macedonians.     In  the  whole  empire  who  consulted  the  interest  of  the  royal, 

lliTace,  LysimttcbM  was  attacked  by  one  Seuthes,  k  fiitnily  was  Eumeoca. 
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It  ma  now  tfmiigfat   proper   to  bu^  (Tie  body  of     h»ving  left  fais  Mm  Cunuider  to  be  «  deck  npon  Anti-  Maecdon. 
',  i^ch  bad  been  kept  far  two  years,  during     goDua  in  Asiit.  '^  »  i-J 

Bflkttns  now  teemed  to  wear  a  better  aapect  than 
tbey  had  yet  done  $  and,  had  Enerenes  believad  tb«t 
his  enemies  really  consulted  the  IntBrciit  of  Alexander'* 
family)  there  U  not  the  Icait  doubt  that  the  war 
would  have  been  inirned!»tety  terminated.  He  uw, 
however,  that  the  design  of  Antigoau«  wM  only  tn 
act  up  for  biniaeir,  and  therefore  be  refused  to  mifatnit. 


Petdiccu 
billed  br 
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all  which  time  preparationi  bad  been  making  for  it. 
Aridan*,  to  whoae  can  it  nas  committed,  set  out  from 
Babylon  for  Damascus,  in  order  to  cany  the  king's 
body  to  £gypt.  Thia  was  sore  against  the  will  of  Per- 
diccas ;  for  it  leeras  there  was  »  superstitious  report, 
that  wherever  tbe  body  of  Alexander  was  laid,  that 
caantry  should   flourish   most.     Ferdiccas,   therefore, 

out  of  regard  to  his  UKtire  soil,  would  have  it  conveyed  From  this  time,  dierefore,  tbe  Macedonian  empire 
to  tbe  royal  sepulchres  in  Maoedon  ;  but  Aridanu,  ceased  in  Asia  :  and  ui  account  of  tbe  tranaaettons  of 
pleading  the  late  king's  express  direction,  was  deter-  tbia  part  of  the  world  fall  to  be  recorded  under  the 
mined  t«  carry  it  into  Egypt,  from  thence  to  be  con-  article  Siria.  The  Macedonian  affairs  nre  now  en- 
veyed  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. — The  funeral  tirely  con&ned  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Maoedon  itself,  and 
was  accordingly  conducted  with  all  imaginable  mag<  to  Greece.  |.. 
nificcnee.  Ptolemy  came  to  meet  the  body  as  far  as  Antipater  bad  not  long  been  returned  to  Macedim,^^M«l  ^e- 
Uyria  :  but,  instead  cf  burying  it  in  tha  temple  of  when  be  died  (  and  the  last  action  of  his  life  completed'^''**"^^ 
Jupiter  Ammon,  erected  a  atately  temple  for  it  in  the  tbe  ruin  cf  Alexander's  family.  Ont  of  a  view  to  tbe  j^^^^*" 
city  of  Alexandria  ;  and,  by  the  respect  he  showed  for  public  good,  be  had  appomted  Polyaperchon,  the  eldest 
his  dead  master,  induced  many  of  tbe  Macedonian  of  Alexander's  captains  it  band,  to  be  proledor  and 
veterans  to  join  him,  and  who  were  afterwards  of  tbe  governor  of  Macedon.  This  failed  not  to  disgust  his 
greatest  serrice  to  him.  son  Cassander^  who  thought  be  had  a  nataral  right  t* 
No  sooner  was  the  funeral  over,  than  both  tbe  tbese  offices,  and  of  course  kindled  a  new  civil  war  in 
parties  above  mentioned  fell  to  blows.  Perdiccas  Macedon.  Tbia  was  indeed  bigbty  promoted  by  bis 
marched  against  Ptolemy  1  but  was  slaia  by  bis  own  first  actions  as  a  governor.  He  began  with  attempt- 
men,  who,  afier  the  death  of  their  general,  submitted  ing  to  remove  all  tbe  governors  appointed  in  Grwce 
to  his  antagonist :  and  thus  Eumenes  was  left  alone  to  by  Antipater,  and  to  restore  denocracy  wherever  it 
contend  against  all  the  (Aber  generals  who  had  served  had  been  abolished.  Tbe  immediate  consequence  of 
under  Alexander.  In  this  eanteiit,  however,  he  would  this  was,  tbat  tbe  people  refused  to  obey  their  magi- 
by  no  meana  have  been  overmatched,  bad  his  soldiers  strales ;  the  govemon)  refused  to  resign  their  places, 
be^  attached  to  him )  but  as  they  bad  .been  ao^  and  applied  for  assisUuice  ta  Caaunder.  Folysperdion 
customed  to  serve  under  those  very  generals  against  also  had  the  imprudence  to  rccal  Olynqtias  from  £pi- 
whom  thev  were  now  to  fight,  they  were  on  all  ocoa-  nis,  and  allow  her  a  share  in  tlie  administration.}  wbicb 
sioDs  teady  to  betray  and  desert  Eumenes.  However  Antipater,  and  even  Alexander  himself,  had  alwsys 
he  defeated  and  killed  Ncoptolemus  and  Cratems,  refused  her.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  tbat 
found  himself  obliged  to  contend  with  Anti'  Cossander  invaded  Greece,  where  he  prevailed  against 

1    i_.- »_..__. ■_,..i  Polysperchoo  :   Olympi as  returned  to  Maoedon,  where 

she  cruelly  murdered  Aridteus  and'  hia  wife  Eurydice  \ 
die  herself  uas  put  to  death  by  Cassander,  who  afler- 

^, ,  ,  wards  canted  Boxana  and  ber  son  to  be  mndered,  and 

bya,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  were  given  to  Ptolemy,  bcr  Polyaperchon  being  driven  into  Etolia,  first  raised  to 

caoac  they  conld  not  be  taken  from  b)m>     Syria  was  the  crown  Hercules  tbe  son  of  Alexander  by  tbe  daugh- 

coofirmed  to  Leomedon.   Pbiloxenua  had  Cilicia.    Me-  ter  of  Darius,  and  then  by  tbe  instigalion  of  Cassander 

sopotamia  and  AHielitus  were  given  to  Ampfaimachos.  murdered  him,  by  which  means  tbe  line  «f  Alexander 

Babylon  was  bestowed  on  Selencus.'     Sosiana  fell  to  tbe  Great  became  totally  extinct.  ,j) 

Antigcncs,  who  commonded  the  Macedonian  Argyrat-         Cassander  having  thus  destroyed  all  the  royal  family,  Vmriaiur^ 

pidic  or  Silver  Shirlda,   because  he  waa  the  first  who  assumed  the  ngal  title  as  be  had  fi>r  16  years  before  ^o'o^bo' 

oppost'd  Perdiccas.  -  Feucestas  held  Persia.     Tlepole-  had  all  the  power.     Ho  enjoyed  tbe  .title  of  king  ^"^  *'"=  E*' 

mus  hsd  Cammania.     Python  bad  Medi^  as  far  as  the  i/sredw)  only  three  yeatst  after  which  be  died,  about ^'""^"^ 

Caspian   straits.     Stasander  had  Aria  and  Drangia;  bq8  B.C.     By  Tbrasalonica,  tbe   daughter  of  Philip 

Philip,  Parthiai  titasonor,  Baftcia  and  Sogdia;  Sy-  king  of  Macedon,  be  left  three  sous,  Philip,  Antipa- 

liirtius,  Aracopa  i  Oxyartes,   the    father  of  Box  ana,  ter,  and  Alexander.     Philip  ducceeded   him,   but  soon 

FarapomisLC.     Anotlter  Pytlion  had    the  conntry  be-  after  died  of  a  coosumptioQ.     A  contest  immediately 

tween  tbia  province  and  India.      Poras  and  Taxiles  began  between  the  two  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alex* 

held  what  AleXAuder  ha^  given  'them,  because  they  aader.     Antipater  seized  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  secure 

would  not  part  with  any  of  their  damiDioiu.     Cappa-  himself  ia  it,  murdered   his  mother  Tbessftiooica,   if 

docia  was  assigned  to  Nicanor.     Phry^a  Major,  Ly-  not  with  bis  own  hand,   at  hast  the  eKccrable   act 

CBonia,  Pampbylia,  and  Lycia,  were  given  to  Antigo-  was  committed  in   hi»  presence.     Alexander   invited 

nus  ;  Caria  to  Cassander,  Lydia  to  Clytua,  Fhrygia  the  Pyrrbus  king  of  Epints,  and  Demetrius  tlie  son  of 

Less  to  Aridscus.     Cassander  was  appointed  general  of  Antigonus,  to  assutt  bim  and   revenge  the  death  of  his 

the  horse  ;   while  the  command  of  the  household  troops  motlier.     But  Pyrrbus  bting   bought  off,   and  a  peace 

was  given  to  Antigonus,  with  orders  to  prosecute  the  concluded   bFtween   the    brothers,   Alexander,    being 

war  against  Eumenes.     Antipater  having  thus  s/:ttled  afraid  of  having  too  many  protectors,  formed  a  schema 

every  thing  as  well  as  he  could,  returned  to  Macedon  of  getting  Demetrius  assassinated.  Instead  of  ihi^,  how- 

with  tbe  two  kings,  to  dK.  gre«t.  joy  of  bis  countrymei,  ever,  both  be  and  Antipater  were  put  to  death  ;  and 
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pater  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  now  appointed 
protector  of  ibc  kings,  with  sovereign  power ;  snd 
'  Eumenas  was  declared  a  public  eneniy.  A  new  di- 
B  of  Alexander's  empire  took  place.     Egypt,  Li- 
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Muedoa.  Demctrtna  becaine  k,ing  of  Miicedan  fours  years  after 

'■     *    ■■'  the  death  of  Cassander. 

In  387  B.  C.  Demetrias  ma  driven  out  hj  Pyrriius, 
who  was  Bgsln  driven  out  by  Ly«imacba*  two  ywus 
after,  nho  was  Mmi  afler  killed  by  Seleocui  Nicuiori 
and  Seleucus,  in  his  turn,  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
CeraunuH,  who  became  king  of  MaCedon  about  383 
B.  C.  The  new  kiog  waa  in  a  eliort  time  cut  off,  with 
his  whole  army,  by  the  Gautsj  and  AotigmiuH  Gonatiu, 
the  son  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetea,  became  kivg  of  Ma- 
cedoD  in  37B  B.  C.  He  proved  auccessfiil  againat  tho 
Gaula,  bat  waa  driven  out  by  PyrrbuR  king  of  Epirat^ 
who,  however,  aoon  disobliged  bis  subjects  to  such  a 
degree,  that  Antigonoe  recovered  a  great  part  of  his 
'  '  kiojzdom.  But  in  a  little  time,  Pyrrbus  being  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Argos  in  Greece,  Antigonns  naa  restor- 
ed to  the  whole  of  Macedoa  ;  hut  scarcely  was  lie 
seated  on  the  throne,  when  he  nna  driven  irom  it  by 
Alexander  the  son  of  Pyrrtiua,  This  new  insider  wa«, 
in  his  turn,  expelled  by  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigo- 
nns ;  who,  though  at  tbat  time  but  a  1>ay,  had  almost 
made  himself  master  of  Epirua.  In  this  enterprise, 
however,  he  waa  disappointed  ;  but  by  hia  means  An- 
tigaoM  waa  reatoied  to  bis  kingdom,  which  he  govern- 
ed for  many  years  in  peace.  By  a  atrata^m  he  made 
himself  maater  of  the  city  of  Corintb,  nnd  trorn  that 
lime  began  to  form  schemes  for  the  tborougb  cowiucst 
of  Gnecc.  The  method  he  took  to  accomplish  thia 
waa,  to  support  the  petty  tyranta  of  Greece  a^iiMt 
the  free  tl»t«3:  which  indeed  weakened  tlic  power  of 
the  latter  ;  but  involved  the  whole  conntry  in  so  many 
calamitiea,  that  these  Iransactiona  rould  not  redonnd 
.  much  to  tbe  reputation  either  of  liis  arms  or  bia  ho- 
nour. About  343  B.  C.  he  died,  leaving  the  king- 
)iq      dom  to  his  son,  Demetrius  II. 

War  with        Neither  Dcmetriua,  nor  bis  successor  Antigoflna  Do- 

1I.C  Ra-      g^„^  performed  any  thing  remarkable.     In  Jii  B.  C. 

°"'^  the  khgdom  fell  to  Philip,  tbe  last  but  one  of  the  Ma- 

cedonian monarchs.  To  him  Hannibal  applied  fnr 
assistance  after  the  battle  of  Cannte,  which  be  refused ; 
and  the  same  impradence  which  niade  bim  refuse  ihia 
assistance  prompted  bim  to  embroil  himself  with  tbe 
Romans  }  and  at  last  to  conclnde  a  treaty  witb  llKm,  by 
which  be  in  tSect  became  their  subject,  being  tied  np 
JTom  making  peaee  or  war  but  according  to  their  plea- 
aflre.  In  179  B.  C.  he  waa  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son 
Fcneus,  under  whom  the  war  with  the  Romans  was  re- 
newed. Even  yet  tbe  Macedonians  were  terrible  in 
war;  and  their  pbalanit,  when  properly  conducted,  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  invincible  by  any  method  of 
making  war  known  at  tliat  time.  It  aontialed  of 
i6,0QO  men,  of  whom  looo  marched  abreast,  and  thus 
was  t6  men  deep,  each  of  iriiam  carried  a  kind  of 
pike  33  feet  long.  The  soldiers  stood  sa  close,  that 
the  pikes  of  the  fifU)  rank  reached  their  points  beyond 
the  front  of  tbe  battle.  Tlie  hindermoat  ranks  leaned 
their  pikes  on  the  shoulders  of  tboae  who  went  before 
diem,  and,  locking;  them  fast,  pressed  briskly  against 
them  when  tliey  made  the  charge  i  so  that  the  first  five 
ranks  had  the  impetus  of  tbe  whole  phalanx,  which 
was  the  reason  why  the  shock  waa  generally  iiresiatible. 
The  Romana  bad  never  encountered  such  a  terrible 
enemy  i  and  in  the  first  battle,  which  happened  lyr 
B.  C.  thev  were  defeated  with  tbe  loss  of  3300  men, 
while  tiie 'Macedonians  Imt  no  more  than  60.    The  ge- 
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Bcrals  of  Perseus  now  pressed  him  to  stonn  tbe  CDcmy's  nwedaBi 
camp :  hat  he  being  naturally  of  a  cowacdiy  disposi-  || 
tion,  refwcd  to  comply,  and  thus  the  beat  opportunity  Macer. 
be  ever  bad  was  loat.  Still,  however,  the  Romans  gain- '  '  '•  "^ 
cd  little  or  00  advanUge,  till  tbe  year  168  B.  C.  when 
Paedua  j£milius,  a  moat  experieDccd  commander,  waa 
sent  to  Macedon.  Ferscsa  now  pot  all  upon  the  isnie  of 
a  general  engagement ;  and  ^inilius,  with-  all  his  cmi- 
lage  and  military  experience,  woald  have  been  defeat- 
ed, had  the  Macedonians  been  commanded  by  a  gene- 
ral ef  the  smallest  courage  or  coadaot.  The  ught- 
armed  Macedonians  charged  with  soch  vigoor,  that 
aAer  the  battle,  some  of  their  bodies  were  found  wiA> 
in  two  furlongs  of  the  Roman  camp.  When  tbe  pba- 
)anx  came  to  charge,  the  points  of  iiieir  spean  striking 
into  the  Roman  shielda,  kept  tbe  heavy-armed  troopa 
from  making  any  motion ;  whPc,  on  the  other  haml, 
Perseiu's  light-armed  men  did  terrible  execution.  On 
this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  i£milina  tore  his  clathes, 
and  gave  up  all  bopea.  However,  perceiving  that  aa 
the  phalanx  gained  ground  it  lost  ita  order  in  several 
placea,  he  caused  bis  own  livlit-armed  troops  to  charge 
in  those  places,  iriiereW  the  Hacedoniana  were  aoon 
pot  into  confusion.  If  PeTsevs  with  his  horse  had  on' 
the  first  appearance  of  this  charged  tbe  Romans  In^k- 
ly,  his  infantry  woold  have  been  able  to  reeover  tbent- 
selves;  bnt  insteiid  oTlbis,  be  betook  himself  tn  flight, 
and  the  infitntry  at  last  did  the  same,  hut  not  tilt 
3o,00o  of  them  had  lost  their  lives. 

This  battle   decided   the   fate    of  Macedoa,   which 
tmniedialcly  submitted  to  the  conigncror.     The  eowxnU 
ly  king  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace  :  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  to  tbe  Roman  consul, 
by  whom  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  led  in  triumph,  ana 
afterwards  most  barbarously  osed.     Some  pretender* 
to  tbe  throne  appeared  afterwarda ;  but  being  unable       ,,^ 
to  defend  themselves  a^nst  the  Romana,  tbe  country  Mjic<<daDia 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  148  B.  C'>    TobrciisKta 
them  it  continned  subject  till  tbe  year  1357-,  wbcn  it****^ 
was   reduced  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  and  has^*"^ 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ever  sinee. 

MACEDONIANS,  in  eccleaiaatical  histery,  the 
fbllowera  of  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,, 
who  throngk  the  in&nence  of  tbe  Eunooiians,  was- 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  360,  and 
sent  into  exile.  He  considered  tbe  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
divine  energy  diffused  throDgfaant  tli«  universe,  and 
not  as  a  person  distinct  from  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son*. 
Tfae  sect  of  Mncedooiana  was  crushed  before  it  had  ar* 
rived  at  its  full  maturity,  by  the  council  assembled  by. 
Tbeodosins  in   381,   at  Constantinople.     See   Semi— 

ARIANS. 

MACEDONIUS.     Sec  Macedoniajw. 

MACEK,  Emiliu^,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was 
bom  at  Verona,  and  flourished  under  .tvgustos  Cie^ar. 
Eusebius  relates,  that  he  died  a  few  years  after  Vir^]. 
Ovid  speaks  of  a  poem  «f  hif>,.ou  the  natnre  and  qoality 
-of  birds,  serpents,  and  herbs;  vrhieh  be  saya  Maaar  be- 
ing tben  very  old  had  often  read  to  him  : 

Sape  suas  voiarre*  legit  mihi  grandior  irvo, 

%ntque  vocct  terpens,  qutrjuvat  kerba,  MmetK. 
De  Ponto,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  10. 

There  is  extant  a  pttom  npon  the  natnre  and  power  of 
berba  ander  Macer'a  name }  bvt  it  is  spuriotit.  He  alsv 
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HaM^    wrote  s  9iip)rf(imDt  lo  Wtrntr,  M  Quintus  Calaber  did 
II        aftermrAi  ia  Greek : 
KaeUa*«l.  _  ...  .      rr 

s^m^^m*         Tu  cam*  ttietwt  quicquia  restaAat  Homen  : 
Nt  cartattt  tumma  Troica  btUa  manu. 

De  Poalo,  lib.  ii.  eleg.  is. 

&#ACERATION«  -  «>  infoHon  of.  m-  HMlciag  in- 
gndieDts  ID  water  or  any  other  fluid,  it  order  either  to 
Mften  them  or  draw  out  tbeir  virtnca. 

MACERATA,  a  town  of  It»ly,  io  the  tenitory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Marube  of  Aacana,  nith  a 
bishop's  lee,  an  uoiversity,  aad  aboat  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  ia  situated  near  the  moBntMH  Cbicnto,  in  £. 
I«ng-  »3-  37-  N.  hA  43.  15. 

MACHAON,  k  celebrated  physician  among  the 
ancientt,  Mm  of  ^E^cnlapiiw  and  brother  to  PodaJjiiua. 
He  went  to  the  Tr^an  wmr  with  the  inhabitants  of 
3^ica,  Itbome,  and  Oechftlia.  Aceording  to  some,,  be 
was  king  of  Mesaenia.  He  was  physician  to  the 
Greeks,  and  be^ed  the  wonnds  which  they  received 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Some  unppoeed  he  was  killed 
befitre  IVey  by  Enrypylns  the  son  of  TelephiH.  He 
Mceived  divint  howwra  after  death,  and.  had  a  temple 
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gave  bioHelf  up  to  itreligion.     He  died  in  ijio,  of  a  Uivlii^iici 
mnedy  which  he  bad  taken  by  way  of  prcvcttiiim.     Of        II 
all  his  wHtiogs,  that  which   bas  made  the  most  noise,  ^'^'^^ 
and  baa  drawn  upon  him  the  moat  enemies,  is  a  pollli-         ■ 
cal  treatise  entitled  the  Prince;  wbith  bas  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.     The  wodd  is  not  agrctd 
as  to  the  motives  of  this  work  ;  some  thinking  be  meant 
to  recomioend  tyrannical  maxims ;  others,  Ihut  he  oalv 
delineated  them  to  excite  abborrence.     Machiave)  aUo 
wrote,  HeBections  on  Titna  X^iTius,  which  are  oxtrrme- 
ly  cunons  ;  the  History  of  Florence,  from  the  year  1 205 
to  1494;  and  a  (jnarto  volume  of  Poems  and  other 
pieces.     Mr  Harrington  considers  him  as  a  superior, 
genins,  and  as  the  most  excellent  writer  on  politics  and 
govemroent  that  ever  aj^earcd.    See  a  vieir  of  his  opi- 
nions in  Ffrst  Dissektatlom,  Suffleuknt,  p,  32. 

MACHINE,  (^Mac^ma),  in  the  genera),  signifies 
any  thing  that  serves  to  ailment  or  to  regulate  mov- 
ing powers  :  Or  it  is  any:  body  destined  to  pioikice 
motiou,  so  as  to  save  either  time  or  force.  Tite  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  ftMjf^n,  "  machine,  iovenlion, 
art :"  And  heace,  in  stricto eat,  a  machine  is  EoniEthiiig 
that  confute  more  in  art  and  invention,  than  in  tlie 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  materials  j  for  which  na- 
MBit  is  that  inventors  of  machines  are  called  tn^«ic</r.!~ 
M'  fagintert. 

Machines  are  either  simple  or  compoond.  The  sim- 
ple ones  are  the  seven  mechanical  powers,  Viu  luver,. 
balaaee,  pjlley,  axis  and  nhcel,  wedge,  screw,  and  in- 
clined plane.     See  Mechanics. 

From  these  the  compound  ones  are  formed  by  various 
combinations,  and  serve  for  diflercnt  purposes.  Kee 
Mechanic*}  also  Agki culture,  Canxon,  Cektri- 
FUCAL,  Steam,  Fukkace,  Burroughs,  Uamsdev, 
&e.  &c. 

Machines  ned.in  war  amongst  the  Creeks  were 
principally  these ;  li  KAifiaMf,  or  serins  ladders  % 
X  The  battering  ram  }  3.  The  hcUpolUi  4.  The  i^Km^ 
or  tortoise,  called  hy  the  Bomans  Ustuda;  5.  Tiie  rjff^tm . 
or  aggtr,  which  was  faced  withBtooc,aDdraI-ied  higher 
than  the  wall'.;.  6.  Upon  the  r^^ffta.  were  built  s-vjyH  or 
towan  of  wood;  7.  Tt^u,  or  osier  hurdles }  8.  Cata- 
pvlt4r,  or  JM]«rt)3w,  from  which  they  threw  airow* 
with  amazing  force  \  and,  9.  l^  X*SbiC«AM,  nrgaCiAw, 
or  ■fdafM)  femi  friiic^atooea  were  cast  with  great  ve- 
locity. 

The   principal  warlike  maohinea-  made  we  of  by. 
the   Romans  woe,  the  ram,  the  biput  or   wolf,  the 
Ictlado  or  tortoise,  the  batista,  the  aUapuita,  and  the 
■>«. 

.CHINERY,  in  ^ic  and  dramatic  poetry,  is 
when  the  poet  introduces  the  nae  of  machines ;  or  brings 
tome  supernatural  being  iqpn  the  stage,  in  order  t» 
solve  some  difficulty  <«  to  perform  some,  exploit  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  power. 

The  ancieBt  dramatic  poets  never  tuade.use  of  ma- 
cbines,  unless  where  there  was  an  absolute  neccssjlv  foe 
•o  doing  i  whence  the  precept  o£  Horace, 

Nee  Dnu  iMtriit,  ntti  d^nta  vindiee  tutdua 
IfKider&. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  with  epic  poets,  who  introduce 
machines  in  every  part  of  their  poems ;  so  that  nothing 

dsoe  without  the  interventioD  of  the  gods.     In  Mll- 


MACH^RUS,  io  Atdenl  Otegraphy,  a  citadel  on 
4be  other  sids  Jordan,  near  the  mauntainai^  Muab,  not 
hx  from  and  to  the  north  o(  the  I^au  AtphatlitcM.  It 
was  the  sonth  bonndaiy  of  the  Persea :  siltlated  en  a 
Bionntain  encompassed  round  with  deep  and  beo:id 
valleys  ^  built  by  Alexander  king  of  the  Jews ;  de- 
atroyM  by  Gabinins,  in  the  w^  with  Aristobalns,  and 
rebuilt  by  Herod,  with  a  cognominal  tovm  round  it. 
Here  Jebn  the  Baptist  was  hebeaded  (Jose^us). 

MACHIAN,  one  of  the   Molucca  islands,  in  the 
East  Indian  ocean,  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
popuions  and  fertile,  producing  cloves  and 
ts  in  pcasession  of  the  Dutch,  who 
forts  built  on  it, 

MACHIAVEL,  Nicholas,  a  famous  poTitical 
writer  of  the  i6th  century,  was  bom  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family  at  Florence.  He  wrote  in  his  native  lan- 
guage with  great  elegance  and  politeness,  though  be 
understood  very  little  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  he  was 
in  the  service  of  Marcellos  Vilnius,  a  learned  man, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  many  of  the  beaUtifiit  passages 
in  the  ancients,  which  Machiavel  had  the  art  of.  ^- 
cing  properly  in  his  works.  He  campoeed  a  amnedy 
upon  the  ancient  Greek  model :  in  which  he  turned 
into  ridicnle  many  of  the  Flwt:ntine  ladiee,  and  which 
was  so  well  received,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  cuised  il 
acted  at  Rome.  Machiavel  was  secretary,  and  after- 
wards historiogra{^r,  to  the  repnblic  of  Florence. 
The  bouse  of  Medieis  procured  him  this  last  o£ce, 
together  with  a  handsome  salary,  in  order  to  pacify 
his  rcsentmrnt  for  having  suffered  the  torture  upon 
■ttspicion  of  being  an  accompliee  in  the  eonspiracy  of 
the  Soderini  against  that  house,  when  Maclmvel  bore 
his  suferings  vrilbout  making  any  confession.  The 
great  encomioms  he  bestowed  apon-  Brutns  and  Gas- 
sius,  both  in  his  conversations  and  writings,  mads  him 
•troogly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  anothcsr  eon- 
spiracy against  Cardinal  Jttlian  de  Medieis,  who  was 
afterwards  popeundertbenameof  CZrniffft  VII.  How- 
ever, they  carried  on  no  prooeeding*  against  him  ;  bat  ^ 
from  that  time  be  tamed  every  thing  into  ridicule,  dbJ     ton's  Paradise  Lost,  by  fat  the  greater  part  of  the  ac> 
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MacliiiM^  t&n  ire  Biip«roatw&t  penoDages  :  Homer  and  Virgil  do 
II        uoUiing  without  them }  and,  in  Volture'a  Hcnmde,  the 
Btaefctnaie.  ^t  J^g  made  CKcellent  use  of  St  Louis. 

•  As  to  the  manaer  in  which  tbe«e  machines  should 

act,  it  is  Bonietiines  iovieibly,  by  simple  inspirations  and 
BuggeaticMis  ;  aometinies  by  actually  appearing  under 
some  human  furni  -,  and,  lattly,  by  means  of  dreams  and 
ortfclea,  ivhich  partake  of  the  other  two.  Hotrevcr,  all 
flirse  should  be  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
within  tlie  bouAds  6f  probability. 
Plate  MACHUL,    an    instrument   of    music    among   the 

«;xtvin.  Hebrews.  "Kitcher  apprehends  that  the  name  was 
given  to  tWoliitids  of  iustroments,  one  of  the  stringed 
and  the  olker  'of  the  pulsatile  kind.  That  of  tbe 
farmer  sort  had  Six  chords  \  though  there  is  grett  rea- 

'  son  to  doubt  whether  an  instrument  requiring  the  aid 

'  of  die  hair-bow,  add  so  much  reitembltng  tlie  violin, 
be  50  ancient.  The  second  kind  *as  of  a  circular  form, 
made  of  metal,  and  either  bdng  round  with  little  bells, 
or  furnished  with  iron  rings  suspended  on  a  rod  or  bat 
that  ]>isseil  across  the  circle.  Kircher  supposes  that  it 
was  moved  to  and  fr«  bv  a  handle  fixed  to  it,  and  thus 
emitted  a  melancholy  kmd  of  murmur. 

MACHYNLETH,  a  town  of  Montgomeryshire 
in  North  Wales,  igB  miles  from  London,  and  32  from 
Montgomery.  It  is  an  anment  town,  and  has  a  market 
on  Mondays,  and  several  hirs.  In  i8ti  it  contained 
1 25Z  inhaoitants.    It  is  seated  on  the  riVer  Douay,  over 

'*bid  there  is  a  large  stone  bridge,  wliidi  leads  into 
Menonethshire.  It  was  here  that  Owen  Olyndwr  ex- 
ercised the  Gist  acts  of  his  royaltv  in  1402.  Here 
be  accepted  the  crown  of  Wales,  and  a«embled  a  par- 
Tiament ;  and  the  bouse  wherein  they  met  is  now  stand- 
ing, divided  into  tenements, 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Geokoc,  an  able  lawyer, 
a  polite  scholar,  and  a  celebrated  wit,  was  bom  at 
Dundee  in  the  cooAtj  of  Angus  in  Scotiand  in  16361 
and  studied  rit  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St  An- 
0rew'f> ;  after  which  he  applied  himself  to  the  civil  law, 
travelled  into  France,  and  prasecutrd  his  study  in  that 
bcnlty  for  ab<ftft  three  'years.  At  bis  return  to  his 
tiatire  -CouTttry  he  became  an  advocate  in  tbe  city  of 
£dinburgh  ;  add  ^o<Ai  gnined  the  character  of  an  emi- 

*  nent  |iTeSdet.  He  did  ntlt,  Iiowcver,  suffer  his  abili- 
ties to  be  confined  entirely  to  that  province.  He  had 
a  good'taste  for  polite  literature  ;  and  he  gave  the  pub- 
Kc,  from  time  to  time,  incontestable  pToob  bf  an  un* 
common  proGciencv  therein.  He  had  pructised  bot^a 
few  years,  when  be  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  a 
judge  in  the  criminal  court  -,  and,  in  1674,  was  made 
king's  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  Scotland.  Ho  was  aim  knighted  by  his  majesty. 
In  these  stations  he  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
on  account  of  the  rebellions  which  bappened  in  hi* 
time ;  and  his  office  of  advocate  requiring  him  to  act 
with  severity,  he  did  not  escape  being  censuicd,  aa  if 
in  tbe  deaths  of  some  particular  persons  who  were  exe- 
cuted he  had  stretched  the  laws  too  far.  But  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  anv  just  foundation  for  this 
clamour  against  him  ;■  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
he  acquitted  himself  like  an  able  and  upright  magi- 
Urate.  Upon  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  by 
King  James  II.  our  advocate,  thougfa  he  had  alwave 
fisen  remarkable  fur  his  loyalty,  and  even  censured  for 
ilia  zeal  -ngaiast  traitors  and  fanatics,  tbooght  himself 
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could  not  discharge  the  duties  of  it  in  that  point  with  a  II 
good  conscience.  Bnt  be  was  soon  after  restored,  and  Mactanria. 
held  his  offices  till  the  Revolution  j  an  event  which,  '" 
it  seems,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve.  He 
had  hoped  that  tbe  prince  of  Orange  would  have  re- 
turned  to  his  own  country  when  matters  were  adjusted 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects}  and  upon  its  prov< 
ing  otherwise,  he  quitted  all  bis  employments  in  Scot- 
land,  and  retired  into  England,  resolving  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
arrived  there  in  September  1689,  and  prwecuted  his 
studies  in  the  Bodleian  library,  being  admitted  a  stu- 
dent there  W  a  grace  passed  in  the  congregation,  June  - 
3.  1690.  In  the  sprmg  fallowing,  be  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  fell  into  a  disorder,  of  which  he  died 
in  May  1691.  His  corpse  wu  conveyed  by  land  to 
Scotland,  and  interred  then  with  great  pomp  and  ho- 
lemnity.  "  Tht  politeness  of  his  learning,  and  tbe 
^prighUiness  of  his  wit,  were  (says  the  reverend  M^ 
Granger)  conspicuons  in  all  bis  pleadings,  and  shone 
in  bis  ordinary  conversation."  Mr  Dryden  acknow- 
ledges, that  be  vras  unacquainted  with  what  be  calls  tbo 
beautifiil  lam  oftcordt  and  thnughtritt  potttj,  till  they 
were  explained  and  csemfdiGed  to  him  in  a  conveHa- 
tion  witb  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland  Sir  George  Mac-. 
kenxie, — He  wrote  several  pieces  of  history  aiid  anti- 
quities }  Institutions  of  the  laws  of  Scotland }  Essays 
upon  various  subjects,  (kc.  His  works  were  printed 
together  at  Edinburgh  in  1716,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

MACKEREL.      See    Scoubeb,    Ichthtologt 
IndtM. 

MACLAUHIN,  Colin,  a  most  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  phi)oso|dier,  was  the  sod  of  a  clergyman,  and 
bom  at  Kilmoddan  in  Scotland  in  1698,  He  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1709}  where  he  con- 
tinued five  years,  and  applied  himself  to  study  in  a 
most  intense  manner.  His  great  genius  for  mathema- 
tical learning  discovel«d  itself  so  early  as  at  twelve 
years  of  age  }  when,  having  accideolally  met  with  an 
Euclid  in  a  friend's  chamber,  he  became  In  a  few  days 
master  of  the  first  dx  books  without  any  assistance  } 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  his  i6th  year  he  had  invent- 
ed many  of  the  propositions  which  were  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  Orofflrfnii  Organica.  In  • 
his  I  jth  year  be  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  on 
which  occasion  he  composed  and  publicly  defended  tt 
thesis.  On  the  power  of  Gravity,  with  great  applause. 
After  this  be  quitted  tbe  university,  and  retired  to  a 
GountiT-seat  of  bis  uncle,  who  had  tbe  care  of  his 
education }  for  bis  parents  had  been  dead  some  time. 
Hera  he  spent  two  or  three  years  in  pursuing  bis  fa- 
vonrite  studies;  bnt,  in  1717,  lie  offered  himself  a 
candidate  for  tbe  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the 
Mariscbd  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  .obtained  it  after 
a  ten  days  trial  with  a  very  able  competitor.  In  1719, 
be  went  to  London,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
Dr  Hoadley  then  bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr  Clarke,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  other  eminent  men  ;  at  which  time 
also  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Societv  ; 
and  in  another  journey  in  1711,  be  contracted  an  in- 
timacy with  Martin  Folkei,  Esq.  the  president  of  it, 
which  lasted  to  his  death. 

In  1722,  Lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiary  of  the  king 
of  Great  Brilain  at  tbe  congress  of  .Cambray,  cngageS 
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Hkclaaria.  blm  to  gv  Ba  a  tutor  and  cmnptuiioii  ti>  bis  eldest  son,  nbo 
'  »  ''  w»p  then  to  act  out  on  his  travels.  A(\er  »  short  stay  at 
Paris,  and  visiting  other  towns  in  France,  tbej  fixed 
in  IiOTTBiD  ;  where  Maclaurin  wrote  his  piece  On  tha 
Fercussioa  of  Bodies,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1724.  But 
his  papil  dying  Boon  after  at  Mvntpelier,  be  returned 
immediately  to  his  profession  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
liardty  settled  here,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to 
Edinburgh ;  the  curators  of  that  university  being  de- 
sirous that  he  should  supply  the  place  of  Mr  James 
Gregory,  whose  great  age  and  infirmities  had  render- 
ed him  incapable  of  teachiog.  He  had  some  difficuU 
ties  to  encounter,  arising  from  competitors,  who  bad 
good  interest  with  the  patrons  of  the  university,  and 
also  irom  the  want  of  an  additional  fond  for  the  neir 
professor,  which  however  at  length  were  all  siumoant- 
ed,  principally  by  the  means  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In 
November  1725,  he  was  introduced  into  the  univeraily. 
After  this,  the  mathematical  classes  soon  became  very 
Dumeroai,  there  being  generally  upwards  of  too  young 
gentlemen  attending  his  lectures  every  year}  who  being 
of  different  standings  and  proficiency,  he  was  obliged  to 
divide  them  into  four  or  five  classes,  in  each  of  which 
fte  employed  a  full  hour  every  day,  from  the  first  1^ 
November  to  ibe  firat  of  June. 

Ho  lived  a  bachelor  to  the  year  1733 :  but  being 
not  less  formed  for  society  than  for  contemplation,  he 
then  married  Anne,  the  daugfater  of  Mr  Walter  Stew- 
art solicitor-general  for  Scotland.  By  this  lady  he 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  three  dan^ 
ters,  together  with  his  wife,  survived  him.  In  1734, 
Bcrkelev,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  published  a  piece  called 
"The  Analpt;"  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from 
some  disputes  that  had  arisen  concerning  the  groundl 
of  the  fluzionary  .method,  to  explode  the  method  it- 
self, and  also  to  charge  mathematicians  in  general 
with  infidelity  in  religion.  Maclanrin  dionght  Um- 
>elf  included  m  this  charge,  and  began  an  answer  to 
Berkeley's  book :  but,  as-  he  proceeded,  so  many  dis. 
coTcrtea,  so  many  new  theories  and  problems  occurred 
to  him,  that  instead  of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet,  his 
work  came  out,  A  complete  Bysten>  of  flazions,  with 
their  application  to  tbe  most  considerable  problems  in 
geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  Tliis  work  was  puh> 
Usbed  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  3-vols.  4toi  and  as  it 
cost  him  infinite  pains,  so  it  is  the  most  oonsiderabl* 
of  all  bis  .workn,  and  will  do- him  immortal  honour. 
Ill  the  mean  time,  be  was  conlinually  obliging  the 
public  with  some  performance  or  observation  of  hia 
own;  many  of  which  were  publisbed  in  the&fth  and 
sisili  volumes  of  tbe  "  Medioal  Sssays"  at  £din- 
bui^h.  Some  of  tbem  were  likewise  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions;  as.  the  following:  I.  Of 
the   construction   and   raeasnre   of   cnrves,   N'   35^ 

3.  A  new  method  of  describing  all  kinds  of  curves, 
N*>35(^  3.  A  lettM- to  Martin  Fotkes.  Esq.  on  eqoB- 
tions    with    iaiponihle   roots,   May    1726,    N"  394. 

4.  Contiouatiotv  of  lb»  same,  March  1729,  N°  ^m. 
$;  December  tha  2rst,  1732,  on  the  description  of 
curves  ;  with  an  account  orfarther  improvements,  and 
a  paper  dated  at  Nancy,  Novembei  27^  1732,  N"  439. 
ft  An -account  of  the  treatise  of  flnxioos,  January  37. 
1742,  N'''467.  7.  Ths  iBino  coatioMd,  March.  10. 
>742f  N°  469.    8.  A  rule  fi>r  finding  the  pieridionat 
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jne   exactness  as  of  a  Uadaarw. 
9.  Of  the  basis  of  tbe  ^ 


parts  of  a  splieroid  with  the 

sphere,  August  1741,  N"  461.     ^ 

cells  wherem  tbe  bees  depoute  thcb  boney ;  Ni 

1734.  N"  471. 

In  the  midst  of  these  studies,  be  was  always  ready 
to  lend  his  assistance  in  contriving  and  promoting  any 
scheme  which  might  contribute  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  When  the  earl  of  Morton  set  out  in  1739 
for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  visit  his  estates  there, 
he  desired  Mr  Maclaurin  to  assist  him  in  settling  tbe 
geography  of  those  countries,  which  is  very  errone- 
ons  in  mil  our  maps  •,  to  examine  their  natural  history, 
to  SDTvey  tbe  coasts,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian.  Maclaurin's  family  affairs,  and 
other  connexions,  would  not  permit-  him  to  do  this ; 
be  drew,  however,  a  memorial  of  what  he  thought 
necessary  to  be  observed,  fiimisbed  the  proper  instru- 
ments, and  recommended  Mr  Short,  the  famous  op- 
tician, as  a  fit  operator  for  the  management  of  tbem. 
He  had  still  another  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
geography  and  navigation,  of  a  more  extensive  nature  y 
which  was  the  opening  of  a  passage  from  Greenland  to 
tbe  South  sea  by  the  north  pole.  That  snob  a  pas- 
sage might  be  found,  be  was  so  fully  persuaded,  that 
be  has  been  heard  to  say,  if  his  sitoation  coold  admit 
of  such  adventures,  be  would  undertake  the  voyage, 
even  at  his  own  charge.  Bnt  when  schemes  for  finding 
it  were  laid  before  the  parliament  in  1 744,  and  him- 
self consulted  by  several  persons  of  high  rank  concern- 
ing thera,  before  be  could  finish  the  memorials  be  pro- 
posed to  send^  the  prejnium  was  limited  to  tbe  disco- 
very of  a  north-west  passage:  and  be  used  ta  regret, 
that  tbe  word  west  was  inserted,  because  be  thought 
that  passage,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  must  lie  not  far  from 
the  pole. 

In  1745,  having  been  very  active  in  fortifying  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  against  the  nihel  army,  be  was  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  thence  to  the  north  of  England  [ 
where  he  was  invited  by  Herring,  then  archhi^op  of 
York,  to  reside  with  him  during  bis  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. In  this  expedition,  however,  being  exposed  to 
cold  and  hard^ips,  and  naturally  of  a  weak  and  ten- 
der constitution,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  ad  illness 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  June  1746,  at  tbe  ago 
of  48. 

Mr  Madanrin  was  a  very  good  as  well  as  a  very 
mat  man,  and  worthy  of  love  as  well  as  admiration. 
His  peculiar  nent  as  a  philos^her  was,  that  all  bis 
studies  were  accommodated  to  genera)  utility  }  and  we 
find,  in  many  places  of  bis  worics,  an  application  even 
of  tbe  DMst  abstmse  theories,  to  tbe  perfecting  of  me- 
chanical art«.  He  had  resolved,  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  compose  a  coarse  of  practioal  malbematics,  and  to 
nscuo  several  ttsefvl  hnacbaB  of  the  saieoce  from  the 
bad  treatment  tbey  afVen  met  within  less  skilful  hands. 
But  alt  thia  his  death  prevented;  nnUss  we  should 
redtU',  as  a  nut  of  his  intended  work,  tbe  traaslatioa 
vt  Dr  '  David  Gregory's  "  Practical  Geometry,** 
which  ha  revised,  and  ^bUshed  with  addiciooi,  1745. 
In- his  lifetime,  bowover,  he  had  frequent  opportnni- 
tiea  oS  serving  his  friends  and  his  conotry  by  his  groat 
ridlh  Whatever  diAcnlty  •ocimed  concerning  the. 
eoastmctio^  or  perfecting  M  machines,  the  working  of 
pinea,  the  irapr«vug  of  mannlactures,  the  conveying 
of  water,  or  tbe  execution  of  any  other  public  work, 
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It  lie  was   at  Iianil  to  rcsokc  it.     He 

■^  plojfil  to  terminate  aoine  disputes  of  consequence  tfa^t 
hail  arUeu  at  (JlasgttTv  concerning  the  gauging  of  ves- 
sels; And  for  (bat  purpose  presented  to  the  commi 
•tra  of  eiccise  tiro  elaborate  nieinoTials,  ivitfa  thei 
monstratioiis,   containing  roles  by  nbi 
now  act, 
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have  been  repeated  with  due  care,  this  doclrim  hu  Uaclaoiin, 
not  been  contested ;  whereas  his  accounting  for  the  Macqacr.^ 
celestial  motions,  and  the  other  great  appearances  of ''  *"  "' 
nature,  from  gravity,  is  misandcrstood,  and  even  rldi- 


MACQUER,  Phiupfz,  advocate  of  the  parlia- 
a  calcolations  relating  to  the  ment  of  Pnriv,  where  be  was  born  in  172a,  beio; 
provision,  now  established  by  law,  for  the  children  and  descended  from  a  respectable  family.  A  weakness 
widows  of  the  Scots  clergy,  and  of  the  professors  ib  in  his  lungs  having  prevented  him  Erom  engaging  i% 
the  universities,  entitling  them  to  certain  annuities  and  the  lahoriuus  exercises  of  pleading,  he  dedicated  hiro- 
sums,  upon  the  voluntai'y  annual  payment  of  a  certiiin  self  to  litcraiy  pursuits.  Hit  works  are,  1.  J.*Abrtgi 
sum  by  the  incumbent.  In  contriving  and  adjusting  CAronologique  df  PHUloire  EccUtiaaliqttr,  3  vols.  8vo. 
this  wise  and  usut'ul  sdieme,  he  bestowed  a  great  deal  written  in  the  manner  of  the  present  Heaault's  Hi.- 
of  labour,  and  contribntod  not  a  little  towards  bring'  story  of  France,  but  not  possessed  of  cqaal  spirit  and 
ing  it  to  perfection.  It  may  be  said  of  such  a  man,  elegance.  2.  Let  AnnaUt  Romaaety  i"] $6,  8vo  ;  aoo* 
that  "  be  lived  to  some  purpose ;"  which  can  hardly  tlier  clironologioal  abridgement,  and  msch  better  sup- 
be  said  of  those,  how  uocommon  soever  their  abilities  ported  than  the  former.  Into  this  wtvk  the  author 
and  attainments,  who  spend  their  whole  time  in  abstract  has  introduced  every  thing  moot  worthy  of  notice  whicb 
spvculatioos,  and  produce  nothing  to  the  real  use  and  has  bfCD  written  by  Saint  Evremond,  Abb£  Salnt- 
'3C('vice  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Seal,  President  Montesquieu,  Abb£  Mably,  &c.  con- 
Of  his  works,  we  have  mcntiooed  his  Geometria  Or-  cerning  the  Romans ;  and,  if  ve  «ZGnt  a  diflcrcnc*  of 
ganiea,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  description  of  curve  style,  which  is  easily  discernible,  it  is,  m  other  respect!^ 
lines  hy  continued  motion-  Wc  need  not  repeat  what  a  veiy  judicious  compilation.  3.  Abr^t  CAroao^iqve 
has  been  said  concerning  his  piece  which  gained  the  dc  PHiitaire  d^Esjwgae  ct  dt  Porhigal,  1759, 176J,  i» 
priu  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724.  In  2  vols.  6vo.  This  book,  in  point  of  accuracy,  tt 
1740,  the  academy  adjudged  him  a  prize,  which  did  worthy  of  the  president  Henault,  by  whom  it  was  be- 
him  still  moro  honour,  for  solving  tlw  motion  of  the  gun  ;  but  it  displays  no  discrimination  of  character  nor 
tides  from  the  theory  of  gravity  v  n  question  which  depth  of  research.  The  aulbnr  received  assistance  from 
had  been  given  out  the  former  year,  without  receiving  M.  Lacombc,  whose  talents  for  chronological  abridge- 
any  sdution.  He  had  onW  ten  days  to  draw  this  pa-  ment  are  "" 
per  up  in,  and  conid  not  nnd  leisure  to  transcribe  a  ed  a  loss 
fair  copy ;  so  (hat  the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorrect. 
He  afterwards  revised  the  whole,  and  inserted  it  in 
bis  Treatise  of  Fluxions  ;  as  be  did  also  the  substance 

of  the  former  piece.      These,  with  the   Treatise  of  ^ 

Fluxions,  and  the  pieces  printed  in  the  Philosophical  taste.     He  had  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  of  every 


well  known.  'The  republic  of  letters  si 
by  the  death  of  M.  Maoquer,  which  happen- 
ed on  the  27th  of  Januai^  1 770,  at  the  age  of  50.  As 
to  his  character,  he  was  indusUious,  agreeable,  modesty 
and  sincere,  and  an  enemy  to  all  foolisli  vanity  and  af- 
fectation.    He  had  a  cold  imaginalioa,  but  a  correct 


■  Transactions,  of  which 
die  writings  which  our  anthor  lived  to  pnblish.  Sioco 
his  death,  two  volumes  more  have  appeared  ;  his  Al- 
gebra, and  his  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philo- 
sophical Discoveries.  His  Algebra,  ihongh  not  finish- 
ed by  himself,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  its 
kind  :  containing,  in  no  large  volume,  a  complete  ele> 
roentary  treatise  of  that  science,  as  far  as  it  hath  hither- 
to been  carried.  His  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Philosophy  was  occasioned  in  the  following  manner: 
Sir  Isaac  dying  in  the  beginning  of  1718,  hu  nephew, 
Mr  Condoitt,  propoaed  to  publish  an  account  of  his 
life,  and  desired  Mr  Maokurin's  assistance.  The  lat' 
ter,  out  of  gntitode  to  his  great  benefactor,  checTi 
fnlly  undertook,  and  soon  finished,  the  history  of  the 
progress  which  philosophy  had  n>de  before  Sir  Isaac's 


kind,  and  he  had  neglected  no  useful  branch  of  study. 
He  hod  a  share  in  the  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  profes- 
sions, in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  in  the  Translation  of  the  Sy- 
philis of  Fracastor  published  by  Lacombe. 

MACitUER,  Pierre  JotepA,  brother  to  the  foHner, 
was  hora  at  Paris  the  9th  of  October,  1718,  aad  died 
thet«  February  16.  17S4.  He  was  a  member  of  tlw 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  pvfessor  of  pharmacy ) 
and  was  engaged  in  the  JouraaJ  de  SfavaiUf  for  the  ar- 
ticles of  medicine  and  chemistry.  With  the  latte^ 
BCKnoe  he  was  intiniateW  acquainted.  He  bad  a  shai-a 
la  the  Pharmanpoa'a  Pariii'ensu,  published  in  1758, 
in  4to.  His  other  works  are,  I.  Element  de  Chimit 
tkeorufue;  Paris,  1749,  17531  t2mo',  which  have  been 
translated  into  English  Mid  German.— 3.  £/eiiirA«  (/a 
VM'mie  prati^ie,  1751,  2vols.  i2mo.    These  two  works 


time,  and  this  was  the  fiiM  dns|ht  of  tha  work  in  were  repobli^ed  together,  in  1756.  in  3  vols.  i^2m«. 

hand ;   which  not  going  fomwad,  on  acooont  of  Mr  5.  Plan  d'un  cotirs  de  Chimie  expermentale  et  raitonie. 

X^ondnitt's  death,  was  Mlnraed  to  Mr  Maohuirin.—  I757>  i2mo}    in   the  composition  of  which  he   nw 

To  this  be  afterwards  made  great  additiooa,  and  left  associated  with  M.  Ueaumf.    ^.  Fomula  Medicamenti*- 

it  in  the  state  in  whi^  it  bow  appear*.     His  main  rum  Maei^ralium,  1763.     ^,L'Artdcta  TeiiUure  en 

design  seems  to  have  been,  to  nxpliun  only  those  parts  Soie,  1763.     6.  Dictionnaav  de  Cltwtie,  matenaat  la 

of  Sir  Isaac's  pbitosopby  irindi  hnvo  beep,  and  stitl  Theon'e  et  la  Pratique  de  eel  arl,  1766,  2  vols.  " 


re,  oontrovertod  \mim  Mt  a  wffMud  to^  be  the  r 
son  why  his  grand  divcoveries  coaoeniing  light  and 
colours  are  but  trannently  and  genenlly  toaobed  upon. 
For  it  ia  known,  that  ever  sinoe  the  experimants,  on 
nbioh  kia  <)«cti«ie  of  U^  andoeloon  -is  fbunded, 


which  has  been  translated  into  German,  with  notes  t 
and  into  English,  with  notes,  by  iVIr  Kier.  Macqoer 
has,  by  his  bJ^urs  and  writings,  greatly  contributed  to 
render  useful  an  art  which  formerly  teailed  only  to  ruia 
the  health  of  the  ^tient  by  foreign  remedies,  or  to 
rcduo«  - 
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HkFqBa  reduce    tlic    proregMra  of    it    to   beggary,  nh!tc    the; 
II         prosecuted  the   idle  dreams  of  coDTertini;  tveiy  tbing 
"*"""*"  into  gold. 

MACRIN,  SatUion,  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets 


phuln.    ' 
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icepliali,  or  Iji 
in  peopJE',  IT  bo, 
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or  longer  tban'  the  common  sixc. 


of  the  i6tfa'ccDtiir^  vat  bom  at  Loud u 
nuat  WBB  Jakii  Stdmim ;  but  be  took  that  of  Macrin, 
from  his  beiog  fre^uentlir  m  called  in  ridicule  by  Fran- 
cis I.  on  account  of  his  extrmordinary  leanness.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Clandiiu  of  Savoy,  count  of  Tende ; 
-and  to  Honoriu«  the  count'i  brother ;  and  wrote  se- 
-venl  pieces  of  poetry  in  lyric  veTse,  nbich  nere  so  ad- 
niivd,  tbat  be  was  called  fAe  Horace  1^  kit  time.  He 
died  of  old  age.at  Loudun,in  t^$y—Charlet  Macris, 
hit  soD.wasnot  mGarior  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  surpasMd 
him  in  his  knonled^  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was 
preceptor  to  Catharine  of  Navarre,  tbe  sister  of  Henry 
the  GrtmX  \  and  perished  in  the  manacre  on  St  Bartho- 
lomew's day  in  1572. 

MACROBII,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  celebrated  for 
tbeir  justice,  and  tbe  innocence  of  their  inanoers :  also 
a  people  in  the  island  of  Meriie.  TheHyperboreDnsirere 
abo  called  MacroHi;  they  generally  lived  to  their 
I30th  year;  and  from  tbeir  longevity  tbey  obtained 
tbeir  nanM  Qmuw  Hit,  long  A)*.) 
.  MACROBIUS,  Ambrosius  Aukclius  Theodo- 
■tos,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  floorisbed  towards 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.— Of  what  coun- 
try b«  was,  is  not  clear:  Krasmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus, 
seems  to'  think  be  was  a  Greek  }  and  he  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Saturnalia,  that  be  was  not  a 
Koman,  but  laboured  under  the  inconveniences  of 
writing  in  a  language  which  was  not  natural  to  bim. 
Of  what  rellffion  he  was.  Christian  or  Fi^n,  is  uncer* 
tain.  Baithins  ranks  him  among  the  Christian* ;  but 
Spanbeim  and  Fabricius  suppose  bim  to  have  been  a 
heathen.  This,  however,  is  certain,  dial,  be  was  a 
man  of  consular  dignity,  and  one  of  ibe  chamberlains 
or  masters  of  the  wardrobe  to  Theodoxin*  ;  as  appears 
from  a  rescript  din.-cted  to  Florentius,  concerning  tboao 
wko  were  to  obtain  that  office.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tuy  upon  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipioms,  and  seven  books 
of  Satuntmlia,  which  treat  of  various  inbjects,  and  are 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  criticism  aud  antiquity.  He 
was  not  an  original  writer,  but  made  great  nse  of  other 
people's  wnks,  bomwinv  not  only  their  materials,  but 
even  their  language,  and  fur  this  be  has  been  satiricslly 
rallied  by  some  modem  anibors,  though  rather  unfairly^ 
conBidenng  d>e  expteas  declaration  and  apolofy  which 
be  nukes  on  this  bead,  at  tbe  very  entrance  of  bis 
work,  **  Don't  blame  me,"  saya  he,  "  if  what  I  have 
coliecled  from  multibrious  reading,  I  shall  frequently 
express  in  the  very  words  of  llie  anthon  from  whom  I 
have  ixken  it :  for  my  view  in  this  present  work  is, 
not  to  give  procrfs  of  my  eloquence,  hot  to  collect  and 
digest  into  somo  regularity  and  order  such  things 
-   I  thought  might  be  aseful  to  be  known.     ^    '    " 


yet  custom  so  I 
looking  on  it  a: 


possible,  : 


Ma-  Uu'iv 
a  name  given  to  a  ccr-  ph"'" 
irdin^'totbc  accounts  of  authors  ,-  " 
ir  the  nc-d-mly  length  ol  ibcir  beads  ;  i_-y_ 
it  huliitiiute^  tbem  Id  it,  that  instead  of 
adeformityj'tbeyeatecmcd  it  n  beauty, 
9  the  child  was  bom,  mouldcil  and  ta- 
s  head  in  their  bands  to  as  great  a  length  as 
nd  afterwards  used  ail  such  rollers  ind  Land- 
ight  seem  most  likely  to  delenninc  its  grow- 
ing long,  llic  greater  part  of  tbe  islanders  in  tbo 
Archipelago,  some  of  the  people  of  Asia,  and  even 
some  of  those  of  Europe,  still  press  tbeir  children's 
beads  out  lengthwise.  \Ve  may  observe  also,  tbat  tfie 
F.pirots,  many  people  of  Aroenca,  &c.  are  all  bom 
with  some  smgubtrity  in  tbe  conformation  of  tbeir 
beads ;  either  a  flatness  on  the  top,  two  extraordinary 
protuberances  behind,  orone  on  each  side  \  singularities 
which  we  can  only  regard  as  an  effect  of  an  ancient  and 
strange  mode,  wbicb  at  length  is  become  hereditary  in 
the  nation.  According  to  the  report  of  many  travel* 
ten,  the  operation  of  compressing  the  head  of  a  child 
kngthwise,  while  it  is  yet  sof^,  is  with  a  view  insen- 
sibly to  enlarge  the  interval  between  tbe  two  eyes,  so 
that  tbe  visual  rays  turning  more  to  tbe  right  and  left, 
the  sight  would  embrace  a  mnch  larger  portion  of  tbe 
horizon }  tbo  advantage  of  which  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  either  in  the  constant  exercise  of  hunt- 
ing, or  on  a  thousand  other  occasiims.  Ever  since  the 
i6tb  century,  the  missionaries  estabiiskcd  in- the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  savages  of  America,  have  en- 
deavoured to  drstroy  this  custom  \  and  ne  find  in  tbe 
senions  of  the  ihircl  council  of  Lima,  held  in  1585,  a 
canon  which  cKprewly  prohibits  it.  But  if  it  has  been 
repressed  one  way,  the  free  ocgroe*  and  Maroons,  al- 
though  Africans,  have  adopted  it,  sinoe  tbey  have 
been  established  among  the  Caribs,  solely  with  thu 
view  of  distingnisfaing  tbeir  children,  which  are  bom 
free,  from  those  who  are  bom  in  slavery.  Hie  Oma- 
quas,  a  people  of  South  America,  accto^ing  to  P. 
Vei^,  press  the  heads  of  tbeir  children  so  violently 
between  two  planks  tbat  they  become  quite  sharp  at 
the  top,  and  flat  before  and  behind.  They  say  ibey 
do  this  to  give  their  heads  a  greater  resemblwice  to 
tbe  moon. 

MACROCERCI,  a  name  given  to  that  class  of  ani. 
malcules,  wbicb  have  ta8s  longer  titan  tbeir  bodies. 

MACROCOLUH,  or  Macxocollum  (fanned  of 
/•■■f**,  "  large,  and  uMmn,  **  I  join,")  among  tbe  Ro- 
mans, the  largest  kind  of  JMper  tben  in  nse.  It  mea- 
sured sixteen  inches,  and  Ireqoently  two  feet. 

MACROCOSM,  a  word  denoting  the  great  wnld 
or  universe.  It  is  eomponuded  of  tbe  Greek  words 
fmuMf,  "  great,"  and  KMfMt,  "  world." 

MACROOMP,  or  Mackoom,  a  town  of  Ireland 

the  barmy  of  Muskerry,  county  of  Cork,  and  jao- 


therefiire  here  imitate  tbe  bees,  who  suck  the  best  juices     viace  of  Huwrtctv  1 42  miles  from  Dublin  ;  it  is  situ- 


from  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  afterwards  woric  them  up 
into  various  forms  and  orders  with  some  mixture  of 
their  own  proper  spirit"  The  Somm'um  Seipioi^  and 
,  SulimaUa  have  been  eflen  ^tcd  ;  to  wbicb  has  been 
added,  in  tbelater  editions,  a  piece  entitled  Z>ri)j^r«)»- 
titM  et  Saeielatihut  Grvei  Latinique  Vtrbi. 

HACROCEPHALUS    (oempeanded    of    fum^, 
**  great,"   and  aifaAa,  **  head,"  denotes  a  person  with 
Vol.  XU.  Part  L 


ated  amongst  hills,  in  a  dry  gravelly  limestone  soil.—- 
His  place  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  an  old  crook- 
ed oak,  so  called  in  Irish,  which  formeHy  grew  here. 
The  castle  was  first  built  in  King  John's  time,  somt  af- 
ter the  English  conquest  (aocording  to  Sir  Richard 
Cox),  by  the  Carews ;  but  others  attribute  it  to  tbe 
Daltons.  It  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Teague 
Macarty,  who  died  in  tlw  year  t^Si,  and  was  father  to 
t  '      Tt  ^^  tbo. 
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ip  tlie  celebrated  Sir  Connac  Mac  Tenguc  m«ntione<l  by      enclose  nitliin  tbeir  boMins  a  variety  of  precionn  miiie-  HndagM. 

CamdeD   and   other   writers   as   an   active   peraon   in      rals  and  usefiil  foasili.   Tbe  traveller  (trbo  for  (he  £nt      car. 
''  Queen  Elizabeth'*  time.     The  late  earls  of  Glancarty      time  rambles  over  savage  and  mountaiooHS  countries, '"'    *    '"' 
_,altercd  this  castle  into  a  more-modcrn  structure,  it  be<      intersected. with  valleji   and  mtb  hills,   where  nature 
iog   burnt   down    in   the  wars  of  1641.    -Opposite   to      laft  to  herself  brings  forth  tbe  most  ringnkr  and  1  be 
the   bridge  is  the  parish -church,  dedicated  to  St  Col-      most  varied  productions)  is  involuntarily  surprised  and 
man  of  Cloj-ne.    Here  is  a  barrack,  for  a  foot  company,      tenilieii  at  the  sight  of  precipices,  tbesummits  of  which 

"  " are  crowned  .with  monstroua  trees,   that  seem   coeval 

with  the  world.  His  astonishment  is  redoubled  at  the 
noise  of  those  grand-  -cascades,  the  approach  to  wbick 
is  generally  inaccessible.  Bnt  to  those  views  so  sub- 
limely picturesque,  rural  scenes  so«a  sncceed ;  little 
bills,  gently-rising  grounds,  asd  plains,  the  vegetation 
of  which  is  never  repressed  by  the  intemperance  or  the 
vicissitude  of  tbe  seasons.  The  eye  coDlempIatea  with 
pleasure  those  vast  savannas  which  nowisb  numberless 
.  Jierds  of  bullocks  md  of  sheep.  You  behold  a  Son- 
rishing  agriculture,  produced  almost  solely  by  the  fcr>- 
tiliiing  womb  of  nature.  Tbe  fortunate  inhabitani* 
of  Madagascar  do  nnt  bedew  tbe  earth  .  with  their 
sweat ;  .tfaejr  scnrcely  stir  the  gnindd  with  «  cake,  and 


a  market-house,  and  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
A  considerable  naDiber«f  persons  have  been  employed 
in  this  town  in  combing  wool  and  spinning  yam,  and 
some  salt-works  have  been  erected  here.  At  half  a 
-  mile's  distance  is  a  spaw,  that  rises  on  the  very  brink  of 
a  bog ;  its  waters  are  a  mild  chalybeate,  and  are  Ac- 
counted serviceable  in  hypochondriacal  cases,  and  in 
cutaneous  eruptions.     The  fairs  are-foor-in  the  year. 

MACROURUS,  a  eeaus  of  iishe*  belonging  to  Ae 
order  Thoracici.     See  IcHTHVowiGY -indMr. 

MACTATIO,  in  the  Roman  sacrifices,  siniiEes 
the  act  of  killing  the  victim.  This  was  per^rmed 
either  by  the  priest  himself,  or  some-of  his  inferior 
officers,  whom  we  meet  with  under  the  names  of  ft^»^ 


agotiet,  eultrarii,  and  virtimarii ;  but,  befare  tbe  beast      even  that  slight  preparation  is  aufficIeDt.     Hiey  scrape 


was  killed,  the  priest,  turning  himself  to  the  east,  drew 
a  crooked  line  with  his  knife,  from  tbe  forehead  to 
the  tail.  Among  tbe  Greeks,  this  cereaian^  jras  per* 
formed  most  omnmonly  byUie  priest,  or,  in  hts  absence, 
by  the  raoM  hoBonrable  person  present.  If  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  tbe  celestial  gods,  the  victim's 
throat  was  bent  op  towards  heaven ;  if  to  the  infernal. 


little  ^oles  «t  »  small  distance  from  each  other,  I 
whrch  they  scatter  a  few  grains  of  rice,  aad  ODver  them 
with  their  fret }  aild  so  great-  is  the  fertility  of  the  sot), 
that  the  lands  sown  sa  this  carelees  tnanner  produce  n 
hundred  Md. 

llie  forests  ^meent  a  pifldigions  variety  of  tbe  meat 
nseful.-andtho  most  beautifuL  trees  J  ebMiy,  weed  lot 
0  heroes,  It  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  Ihe      dyeing,  bamboos  of  an  enormous  thickness,  and  palm 
ground.     The  manner  of  killing  tbe  animal  was  bv  a      trees  of  every  kind.  '  The  timber  employed  in  ship- 
stroke  on  the-  head,  and,  after  it  was  fallen,  thrnstiDg      bollding  is  no  less  common  than  tbeoe  kinds  so  much 
aknifelnto  its  throat.     Moch  notice  -was 'taken,  am      prized   by  the   cabinetmaker.     We. are   told   by  tbe 
-  good  or  ill  success  pre^dicted,   from  the  struggles  of  the      French  governor  Flaooun^  in  hishiUory  of  thla  bland  t,f  Bur.  rfcte 
beast,  or  its  quiet  stibmisalon  to  the  blow,  from  the  flow      that  in  the  year  1650  he  sent  to  France  52,oooweight£^*^'''' 
ing  of  the  blood,  and  thelettgtb  of  tinw  it  b^pened  to      of  aloes  of  an  excellent  qua  11^.     All  of  these  ^*^'>^g^^f^L 
live  after  tlie  fall,  &c.  trees  and  sbmbs  are  sarrounded  ^^.an  infinite  number 

MACULE,  in  Attrmemy,  itA  spots  appearing  on      of  parasitical  plants  {  mushroooH  of  an  infinite  diversity 
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the  luminous  surfaces  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  1 
some  of  the  planets.     See  AnHOMOHtr  J«ifar. 

MAD-APPLX.    See  SoLAHUM,  Bqtamt  Index. 

MADAGASCAR,  the  largest  of  the  African 
islands,  is. situated  between  43°  add  51°  oTE.  liong.- 
and  helwcen  12°  and  l6°  of  S.  Lat> }  extending  in 
length  near  tooo  miles  from  north -north- east  to  sonth- 
soutbawest,  and  about  300  in  breadth  where  broadest. 
It  was  discovered  in  1506  by  Laurence -A  Imey  da  ;  hnt 
.  the  Persians  and  tbe  Arabians  yitn  acquainted  with  it 
from  time  Immemorial  under'tbe  name  of  SeraitdiA. 
Alpbonzo  Alboqiier^ne  ordered  Buy  Fereira  dj  Gon< 
ihlnto  to  visit  the  Interior  parts,  and  that  general . in- 
trusted Tristan  d'Acunha  with  the  survey.  Tbe  Por- 
toguese  called  It  the  island  of  St  Lautrttite  ;  the  Frendi 

who  visited  it  in'  the  reign  of  .Henry  IV,  oamed^t  Ittt     -Which  Madagascar  would  have-  yielded  in:^pre{usi 
.  DatqMne;  its  proper  name  m' Madegatse.     It  is  now,      the  Europeans,  in  visiting  theislaad,  had  fumisbcd  tbe 
:'  however,  by  common  consent,  called  Madagiuear.  inhabitants  with  the  necessary  infomatlon  for  preparing 

This  large  idand,  according  to  many  learned  gco-     and  improving  these  several  productions, 
graphers,  is  the  Cem£  of  Pliny,  and  the'  Mennthiasde         Tbe  sugar-canes  (as  we  are  InAwmed  by  another  ti«- 
of  Ptolemy.  '  It  Is-everywbere  watered  by  large  riven,     vellert)  are  nmch  larger  and  Jinertbananyin  tbe  Westl^""'* 
streams  and  rivulets,  which  have  their  sources  at  tbe      Indies  }  being  as-thick  asa  man's  wrist,  and  so  full  *f/^?l  w 
fool  of  that  long  chain  of  mountains  which  mns  through     juice,   that  a   foot  of  them   will  weigh   two   pounds, 
the  whole   extent  of   the   island  from  east   to  wesL      When  tbe  natives  travel,  they  carry  a  sngar-cane  along 
llie  two  highest  promontoriea  are  called  Vivagora  and      with  them,  which  will  auj^rt  them  for  two  or  tliree 
Botittmeae.  days.     Here  are  also  plenty  of  tamarinds }  and  such 

Th«8e HMuntains  (aceoidluj;  to  the  abb^  Rochon*}     fuaatities  of  limes  and  oranges,  that  very  large  cask* 


of  kinds  and  colours  are  to  be  vet  with  everywhere  ii 
tbe  woods  :  and  the  inbabilants  knoWwell  bow  to  di- 
stinguish tbose-whith  are  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
They  collect  lirf^e  quantities  af  useful  gnmS  and  resins ; 
and  out-oftbemilkysapttf  a  tree,  denominated  by  them 
Jingviore,  a  species-of  jatropha,  tho  inhabitants,  \ty 
means  of  coagulation,  make  that  singular  substance 
known  to  naturalists  l)y  the  uaoM  ofgim  eltutic,  or  In- 
dian  rubbrr. 

'  Rcsides'the  M«matic  and  medicinal  herbs  which  a- 
bound  in  tbe  forests,  tbe  island  produces  Sax  and  hemp 
■of  a  length  and  strengtb--which  surpass  anyin  Europe, 
Sugar-canes,'  wax,  honey  of  dISerent  kinds,  tobscco, 
IndigOj  white-pepper,  gum-lac,  ambergris,  silk,  and  cot* 
ton,  would  long  since  have  been  objects  of  c 
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*.  may  be  filled  witli  tbcir  juices  at  a  triflhif  ezpence,  u 
they  may  b*  purclia>ed  Mr  iron  pots,  muskets,  powder, 

"^  boll,  8(c.  During  the  short  time  that  Adminl  Wat- 
son's «qnadroa  staid  bera  in  1754.  Mr  Itc*  preaerred 
about  half  a  hogshead  full  of  those  juices,  which  pnr- 
ed  afterwards  of  the  greatest  servicA  to  the  shipa  crews. 
It  must  be  obserred,  however,  thai  M  good  water  is 
to  be  bad  at  St  Augustine  in  the  sonth-weat  part  of  the 
island,  wfaeta  dtips  usually  touch,  unlen  boats  are  sent 
for  it  iour  or  five  milea  up  the  river  ;  and  inatead  of 
filling  their  casks  at  low  water  (as  is  the  case  in  most 
other  rivers),  they  must  begin  to  fill  at  about  a  qnartei's 

-  flood  :  Tbe  reason  assigiied  for  this  is,  that  the  river 
has  a  comraonication  with  the  sea  at  other  places  be- 
side* this  of  St  Augustine's  bay ;  and  it  has  beoa  found 
by  experience,  that  the  sea  water  brought  into  the  rivet 
by  the  flood  tide  is  not  discharged  till  a  quarter's  flood 
of  tbe  neit  tide  in  St  Angosdue*s  bay  ;  and  for  three 
mtlca  up  tbe  rircr,  the  water  is  always  very  brackish,  if 
not  quite  salt. 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  provisions  of  every 
kind,  which  a  fine  cliBate  and  fertile  soil  can  noducp, 
are  on  no  part  of  the  globe,  according  to  M.  Bochon, 
soperior  to  tbOM  of  Madagaacar :  game,  wild-fowl, 
poultry,  fish,  cattle,  and  fruits,  ate  alike  plentiful.  The 
ozeo,  Mr  Ives  alio  informs  os,  are  large  and  fat,  and 
have  each  a  protuberance  of  fat  between  tbe  shoulders, 
weighing  about  30  pounds.  Their  flesh  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  all  the  Europecn  nations  trading  to  In- 
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i  by  all  the  Europecn 
dia,  and  ships  are  sent  to  Aladwascar  oa  jorpeet 
'«  island     Tb 


Madagaacar,  like  savages  in  general,  poBsesses  a  charac-  MsdafBs-  ■ 
terequallydevoidofviee  and  of  virtue;  the  gratifications      ""■_, 
of  the  present  moment  solely  occupy  his  reflections  j       .• 
he  poMcsaes  no  kind  of  fi>resight  whatever ;  and  he  can- 
not conceive  the  idea  that  there  are  men  in  the  world: 
who  trouble  themselves  aboot  the  evib  of  futurity. 

Tbe  population  of  the  island  has' beeo' estimated  at 
four  millions^  but  this  calculation  is  thought  eaag- 
gerated  by  our  author,  and  indeed  it  appears  incrediblo 
to  us.  Lvery  tribe  or  society  inhabits  its  own  can- 
ton, and  is  governed  by  its  own  customs.  Eaoh  of 
these  acknowledges  a  chief  j  this  chief  is  sometimes 
elective,  but  more  usually  hereditary.  Tit  lands  are 
not  divided  and  portioned  out,  but  belong  to  those 
who  are  at  tbe  trouble  of  cultivating  tbem.  These 
islanders  make  use  of  n::ither  locks  nor  keysj  the 
principal  part  of  their  food  consists  in  rice,  6^,  and 
flesh  ;  their  rice  is  moistened  with  a  soup  which  is  sea- 
soned with  pinwnlo,  ginger,  safron,  and  arxKuatio  ... 
herbs.  They  display  wonderfiil  cunning  in  catching 
a  variety  of  birds,  many  of  which  are  imknown  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  have  the  pheasaat,  the  patndge,  tbe  qoail, 
the  pintado,  the  wild  duck,  teal  of  five  or  six  difiercot 
kin^,  the  bttte  hen,  the  black  paroquet^  and  tbe  turtle- 
dove, in  great  plenty  }  and  ak»a  bat  of  a  moottreus 
size,  which  is  mocb  prised  on  accotiDt  of  its  exqwsite 
flavour.  These  last  are  so  hideoos  in  their  appearaiice, 
that  tbey  af  first  terri^  the  Kuropeans  sailors :  but  after 


Tbe  protuberance 
particularly  esteemed  after 


prize  their  flesh  infinitely  bttfore  that  ot  the  poUels  of- 
their  own  cwmtty.  The  Meli^««be«  alMcatoh  Ufr  im- 
menae  quantity  id  s«a-fisb :  snoh  as  the  doiad*,  the 
hot  our  aathor  says,  ide,  tbe  herring,  the  mackaiel,  the  tnrtle,  &c.  with 
oysters,  crabs,  &c.  The  riven  afiiird  excellent  eels,  - 
and  mullata  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 

The  inhabitaots  near  St  AagnstiK*s  bay,  Mr  Ivea 
informs  as,  speak  as  much  br&en  English  as  enahlds 
tbem  to  exchange  their  pravisiona  for  Enropean  ar- 
ticles. These,  on  the  part  of  the  Melagaches  are  Cattle, 
petritry,  milk,  fruit,  rice,  salt,  porcelain,  potatoes,, 
yams,  &sh,  lances,  aad  sbells.  From'  tbe  Europeans 
they  receive  muskets,  powder,  bullets,  flints,  eimtiet, 
(including  handkerchiefs,  and  linen  of  all  kinds),-, 
beads,  iron  pots,  ftc^Silvei',  which  they  call  twatila^ 
is  in  gnat  esteem  with  thtm,  and  is  made  by  tbem 
into  bracelets  for  their  wives. 

That  part  of  tbe  bland  at  which  the  English  squa- 
dron touched,  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  kii^  of  £wa,  . 
who,  by  Uie  account  of  Mr  Ives,  teemed  greatly  Id 
.  .     affect   to   be   a»  EngUsbman.     They   had   no  sooner 

among  nheia  tawneyi  ssmt  of  the  natives  are  of  a  copper     touched  at  tbe  island,  Aan  tbey  were  waited  on  by  one 
colour,  but  the  oamplexioa  of  by  Esr  thegrcateat  number     called  Raim  Hood,  and  another  person,  both  of  whom' 


t  and  salt  tbem  on 
•f  fiU  above  mattioned 
it  has  lain  seme  time 
that  he  could  net  join  in  the 
piece  or  the  beef  in  general ;  as  the  bcrba^  on  iriticJi 
the  creatures  feed  gives  their  fiwh  a  particular  taste, 
whidi  to  him  was  disagreeable.  The  sheep  difier  little 
fitom  the  goats  ;  being  equally  hairy,  only  that  their 
beads  are  somewhat  lai^r  :  their  necks  resemble  that- 
•fa  calf,  and  their  tails  weigh  at  least  ten  pounds. 
Vast  foaotities  of  locusts  rise  hero  &«m  the  low  landa 
in  diick  clouds,  extending  sometimes  to  an  incredible 
length  and  breadth.  Tbe  natives  eat  these  insects,  and 
even  prefer  them  to  their  finest  fish.  Tbetr  method 
of  diMsing  them  is  W  strip  off  their  legs  and  wings, 
and  firy  them  in  ml. 

lie  idiabitants  (termed  Mthgaeht*  or  Madtcaue*), 
M.  Rochoa  infMMns  ns,  are  in  penon  above  tbe  middle 
«E«  of  Enropeaq*.  >  The  colour  of  tbe  skin  is  difierent 
*n  difierent  tribes:  among  some  it  is  of  a  deep  blade. 


is  olive.  All  those  who  are  black  have  woolly  hair  like 
tha  negroes  of  the  coast  of  Africa :  those,  on  the  other 
band,  who  res«nble  Indians  and  Mulattoes,  have  hair 
equally  straight  with  that  of  tbe  Europeans  }  tbe  noa* 
is  not  broad  and  flat ;  the  forehead  is  large  and  open ; 
in  short,  all  tbe  features  are  n^tar  and  agrcodtle. 
Thev  pfayaiiq[oeaty  displays  the  appeanaeo  of  frank- 
ness and  of  satis&ction  *,  they  are  denrous  only  of  lean- 
ing snah  tbiiws  as  may  administer  to-  tbcir  necessitias  ^ 
that  specie*  of  kaowMge  vrbich  demands  reflentien  is 
indi^nnt  to  then  }  sebsr,  aple,.  active,  tbey  spend  tbe 
.freatest  part  of  tbeir  time  either  in  sleep  or  in  ami 


ifficc  of  purtert.  Along  with  these  1 
PiuUiey  the  general ;  John  Andersen  and  Frederic 
Martin,^  captains.  Nm-  did  the  king  himself  and  his 
bmily  disdain  to  pay  tbei»a  visit ;  who,  in  like  man- 
ner, were  distinguished  by  En^^isb  names';  tbe  kiag*s-- 
ridcst  son  being  called  the  pnnce  of  Wdef,  and  the 
court  not  being  without  a  duke  of  Cumberitod,  a 
Prince  Angoatus,  priiMCsaea,  &c.  as  in  England.  All 
thtese  granima  casaa  on  board 'naked,  excepting  only  - 
a  ^gbt  covering  about  their  loins  and.  oo  their  shouf- 
deis,  made  of  ar  kind  of  grass  growing  00  the'  island  i  . 
which  they  had  adorned  with  small  glasa  beads  by  way  - 
ment.    In  fiiM,  according  to  the  Abb£»  the  native  oC    of  border  or  biiwe.    ISieir  hair  rcMmbled  that  of  the 
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.'  loiliuis  in  beiug  long  mud  black,  ntlier  than  tbe  wmil-  dependeiit.  They  fFe^Kiitlj  look  up  to  it  with  won-  Hadagu- 
h' he*d<  of  the  African  negroes.  **  The  wivea  of  tbe  der,  if  not  witb  praise  and  adoration.  Tbey  make  cv- 
Melagackc*  (acconlinKto  onr  author)  take  great  pains  theif  supplication  to  tbe  One  Almightjr,  and  offer  aa- '  *  * 
with  their  husbands  hair  }  someliTnea  putting  it  in  crificct  to  bim  in  tbeir  distresses.  1  bad  tbe  curiosity 
large  and  regular  coils }  at  other  times  bniding  it  in  to  attend  a-  sacri&n,  at  tbe  bnt  of  John  Anderson, 
gteat  order,  and  making  it  shine  with  a  pajticnlar  oil  whose  fitther  had  for  a  long  time  been  a£9icted  with 
Hhidt  tbe  island  prodnc».  The  men  always  cany  in  sickness.  About  sunset  an  ox  was  bnugfat  into  tho 
their  bands  a  wooden  lance  headed  with  iron,  which  yard  ;  and  the  sen,  who  officiated  as  a  priest,  slew  il- 
ia commonly  made  very  neat ;  and  tbey  are  such  ex-  An  altar  was  reared  nigh,  and  the  post  of  it  was 
cellent  marktmen,  dwt  they  will  strike  with  tt  a  very  s|ninkled  with  the  blood  of  tbe  victim.  The  head, 
small  object  at  30  or  40  yards  duitance.  Tbey  have  afiter  its  being  severed  from  tbe  body,  was  placed, 
aba  commonly  a  musfcel,  which  they  get  from  Euro-  with  the  hons  on,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar:  the  canl 
peana  id  exclwnge  for  cattle,  and  are  alwap  sure  to  was  bumeit  on  the  fire,  and  most  of  the  pluck  and  en- 
keep  in  excellent  order.  1  am  sorry  to  say  (conliones  trails  boiled  in  a  poL  The  sick  man,  who  was  kroag^t 
Mr  Ives)  that  the  English  are  frei]Ueatly  guilty  of  to  the  door,  and  placed  on  tbe  ground  so  as  to  face 
great  impositions  in  this  kisd  of  traflie,  by  disposing  the  sacrifice,  prayed  often,  and  seemingly  with  great 
of  cheap  and  ill-tempered  1>arrels  among  tbe  poor  in-  fervency.  His  eves  were  fixed  attentively  towards  tbe 
habitat^  who  sometimes  lose  their  lives  by  the  burst-  heavens,  and  his  nands  held  up  in  a  supplicating  pes- 
iag  of  thoM  pieces.  Such  iniquitous  practises  as  these  tiire. '  The  ccremonv  ended  with  the  •sn's  cutting  op 
must  in  the  end  prove  injurious  to  tbe  nation  ;  and  has  the  ox  into  small  pieces }  the  greatest  part  of  which 
indeed  already  made  the  name  of  more  than  one-half  of  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  slaves  belonging  to  his 
these  traders  truly  infamous  among  the  deluded  but  father  aud  himself;  reservmg,  however,  some  of  thtt 
Utherto  friendly  loadagascariaos.  best  pieces  for  his  own  use.     Upon  the  whole,  I  saw 

"  They  are   a  civil  and  good-natured  peo^e,  hot  so  many  circumstances  in  this  Madagaseaiian  sacrifice, 

easily  provoked,  and  apt  to  show  their  resentment  on  so  exactly  rcscmhling  those  described  in  the  Old  Te- 

the   least    piovocatioa,    especially   when   they    think  stament  as  offered  np  by  the  Jews,  that  I  could  not 

themselves  iojoied  or  slighted.     Another  characteris-  turn  my  thoughts  back  to  tbe  orwina),  without  being 

tic  of  them  is,  the  rery  high  notiooi  of  dignity  they  sensibly  struck  by  the  exactness  of  the  copw." 
entertain  of  their  king ;   which  is  carried  to  such  a         When  the  squadron  fint  airived  at  Madagascar,  the 

height,  that  thev  are  never  mwe  sensiblt  hurt  than  king  of  Baba,  a  man  of  about  60  years  of  age,  waa 

when  they  imagine  be  is  treated  with  incivility  or  dis-  ill  of  the  gout.     Having  demanded  of  Admiru  Wal- 

rcspecL      T^M   mighty   monarch  residea   in   a   town  sou  some  presents,  the  latter  complimented  bim,  among 

built  with  mod,  about   12  miles  up  the  country  from  other  thii^e,  with  some  brandy.     Tbe  monarch   tbea 

St  Augustioe^s  bay^     On  the  eatt  side  of  the  bay,  as  asked  him  if  he  had  any  doctor  with  him,  and  if  he 

yon  enter,  there  resided  one  Prince  William,  a  rela-  was  a  great  doctor,  and  a  king's  doctor  ?    To  all  which 

tlon  and  tributary  to  tbe  king  ■,  but  who  In  most  cases  being  answered  in  tbe  affirmative,  he  desired  him  to 

acted  as  an  independent  prince,  and  always  used  his  bring  some  maJiemeU   (medicines)  ftw  his  sick  knee. 

utmost  endeavours  with  the  officers  to  cause  then  buy  With   this  requisition  Mr  Ives  designed  to  ewnply  i 

their  provisions  from  him,  and  not  from  the  king  or  but  having  waited  until  same  officers  should  be  ready 

hia  sabjects.     In  this  prince's  territories,  not  far  from  to   acccompany   him,  his  majesty  in   the  mean  timt^ 

the  sea,  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  Avery  the  took  such  a  doae  of  brandy  a*  quickly  sent  the  gunt 

pirate.  into  his  bead,  and  occaaiooed  his  death.     Mr  Ives  ol>- 

"    All    the    women    of   Madagascar,  excepting  the  serves,  that  it  happened  very  luckily  for   him  that  the 

very  poorest  sort,  wear  a  covering  over  their  breasts  monarch's  decease  happened  without  Lis  having  take* 

vnd  shoulders,  ornamented  with  glass  beads,  and  none  any   of  the  medicines  intended  Ibr  him,  as  it  would 

go  without  a  cloth  about  their  loins.     They  common-  have  been  impossible  to  avoid  the  imputatiesi  of  having 

ly  walk  with  a  long  slender  rod  or  stick.     The  men  poisoned  bim,  which  would  certainly  have  been  reaent- 

are    allowed  to  marry  as   many   women    as  they   can  ed  bv  hia  loyal  subjects, 
support.  Ine  kit^s  dea(h  occasioned  great  confusion )  the 

"  During  our  stay  at  this  island  (says  Mr  Ivei),  I  grandees  beitis  deslrons  that  it  should  be  coDcealed  for 

observed  with  great  concern,  several  miserable  objects  some  time,     llils,  however,  was  found  impoanUe  ;  on 

in  the  last  st^e  of  the  venereal  disease.     They  bad  which  they  set  off  for  the  Mud  Town  abmit  11  aS:lock 

not  been  able  to  find  any  cure ;  and  as  far  as  I  couM  the  same  evening.  All  the  iiriiabitaiitB  of  the  village 
learn,  tbeir  doctors  are  totally  igmwant  of  medicine,  followed  their  example ;  leaving  only  tbe  do^  who 
Tbe  only  method  they  use  for  curing  all  distempers,     set  up  the. most  hideous  bawling.     Captain  Irederio 

as  well  external  as  internal,  is  the  wearing  on  the  arm  Martin  coming  to  take  lea^t:  of  the  Engliah,  be^ed 
or  neck  a  particular  charm  or  amulet }  or  hesmeartng  with  great  earnestness  for  a  fi«sb  supply  of  gunpaW' 
the  part  sQected  with  earth  moistened  with  tbe  juice  der;  whispering  that  the  kmg  was  dead,  and  that 
of  some  plant  or  tree,  and  made  up  into  soft  paste.  they  should  in  all  probability  go  lo  war  about  makinK 

■'  I  took  some  pains  to  leom  their  religious  tenets;  another.  They  had  been  fmnerly  told,  that  one  wlm 
and  find  that  they  worship  one  Universal  Father  :  had  the  title  of  dttlgr  of  Baba  would  certainly  tvcaeed 
wham,  when  they  speak  In  English,  they  call   God;     to  the  throne;  hot  they  afterwards  learned,  that  Phi- 


a  whom  they  conceive  all  kinds  of  perfection  lo     llbey  the  general    having  espoused   the-  onse  of  i?a- 
-  reside.     The  sun  they  look  upon   as  a  glorious  body  ;     /jAtwi'the  late  kind's  son,  and  taken  him  under  his  tu- 
wd,  I  believe,  as-  a  spiritual  )e;ng,  but  created  and     lohige  and  protection,  this  youth,  who  iras  only  about 
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-'  Tlic  following  is  a  descripttDn  of  tliu  Koutheia  divi- 
sion of  tbe  isluo,  irom  the  Abbe  fiochon. 

"  That  part  of  Madagascar  in  which  Fort-I>aapliin 
if  situated  is  very  populous.  -Almost  aU  the  vjllagrs 
arc  placed  on  eniiDciK.Ga,  and  aurrounded  with  two^ioiri. 
of  itToiig  palisadoes,  soDMwbat  in  th«  manner  of  Bocb 

,  of  onr  feucei  as  are  camposed  of  hucdlts  and  turf.- 
Within,  is  a  parapet  of  solid  earth  about  four  feet  in 
height ;  large  painted  bamboos  placed  at  the  distance 
^  five  feet  from  each  other,  and  sunk  In  a  pit,  form 
a  kind  of  loop-holes,  which  contribute  toirards  the  de- 
fence of  tbeae  villages,  some  of  which  are  besides  for- 
tified with  a  ditch  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  ai\  in 
depth.  The  dwelling  of  the  chief  is  called  a  donae. 
When  the  chiefs  go  abroad,  they  are  always  provided 
with  a  muaket  and  a  stick  armed  with  iron,  and  adorn- 
ed at  tbe  extremity  with  a  little  tuft  of  cow's  hair. 
They  wear  a  bonnet  of  red  wool.  It  is  chiefiy  by  the 
colour  of  tbeir  bonnet  that  they  are  di^tlngnisbed  from 
their  subjects.  Their  aothority  is  extremely  limited : 
however,  in  the  province  of  CWconoMt,  tbe  lands  by 
custom  belong  to  tbeir  chiefs,  who  distribute  ihcm 
among  thetr  subjects  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation ; 
tbey  exact  a  trilling  quit-rent  in  return,  which  In  theit 
language  Is  called  Jaeasa,  The  people  of  Carcanoesi 
are  not  altogether  tgnorant  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  they 
even  poasesa  some  nlstorical  worts  in  the  Madagascar 
tongue  :  but  tbeir  learned  men,  whom  they  term  Om- 
biatscs,  make  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  alone.  They 
have  treatises  on  medicine,  g^omtuicy,  and  jndicial 
-Astrology  J  the  most  renowned  live  In  the  province  of 
ilalalane;  it  is  in  that  district  that  magic  still  remains 
in. all  its  glory;  the  Matanes  are  actually  dreaded  by 
the  other  Aladecasseen  on  accoont  of  their  cscelleoce 
in  this  delusive  art.  'ilie  Ombiasses  have  public  schools 
in  which  they  teach  geomancy  and  astrologr-  The 
Matlves  have  undoubtedly  leanied  tbe  art  of  writing 
from  tbe  Arabians,  who  made  a  conqoest  of  this  Islana 
about  300  years  since. 

"  Tbe  people  of  tbe  province  of  AnoMii,  near  Fort 
dauphin,  are  lively,  gay,  sensible,  and  grateful  i  they 
arc  paaslaoately  fond  of  women )  are  never  melanchdy 
in  their  company }  and  their  principal  occupation  is 


to  please  the 

wives,  Ibey  begin  to  sing 

being  happy,  are  slwayi 


ideal,  wbesev 
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king  of     defend  themselves  bv  any  other  means  from' our  atlil-  Uukj[a»r 
lery  and  bayonets  i  They  are  nnlnfbnncd  and  helpless ;      car 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  weakness,  in  order  to ''  "■*""'  '- 
make   them  submit   to  our  covctousnekS   and   caprice. 
They  receive  tbe  most  cruel,  and  •ppressive  treatment, 
in  return  for  tbe  hospitality  which  they  generously  be- 
stow on  u* ;  and  we  call  them  trnltnrs  and  cowards, 
when  we  force  them  to  break  the  yoke  with  which  we 
have  been  pleased  to  load  them." 

Ill  the  second  volume  of  Count  Benyowsky's  Me- 
moirs and  Travels  we  have  tbe  foUowing  account  of 
the  religion,  government,   8tc.  of  the  pMtple  of  this 

"  The  Aladgascar  nation  believe  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whom  they  call  ZanAare,  which  denotes  creator  of 
all  things,  'lliey  bdnour  and  revere  this  Being }  but 
have  dedicated  no  temple  to  him,  and  much  less  have 
they  suliktituted  idols.  They  make  sacrifices,  by  kill- 
ing oxen  and  sheep,  and  tbey  address  all  these  lilMtiona 
to  God.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  this  nation  likewise 
makes  offerings  to  the  devil :  but  in  this  there  Is  a  de- 
ception ;  for  the  piece  of  tbe  sacrificed  beast  which  is 
usually  thrown  into  the  fire  is  not  intended  in  honour 
of  the  devil,  as  is  usually  pretended.  This  custom  is 
very  ancient,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  true  reasoa  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  Ma- 
dagascar people  are  persuaded,  that,  alter  tbeir  death, 
their  spirit  will  retnm  again  to  the  region  in  which  the 
Zanhare  dwells  ;  but  they  by  no  means  admit  that  the 
spirit  of  man,  after  his  death,  can  sufler  any  evU.  As 
to  the  distinction  of  evil  or  good,  they  are  persuaded- 
that  tbe  rood  and  upright  man  shall  be  lecompenaed. 
In  this  life,  by  a  good  state  of  health,  the  cimstancT 
of  his  friends,  tbe  increase  of  his  fortunes,  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  children,  and  tbe  hai^oess  of  beholding 
the  prosperity  of  his  family  :  and  they  believe  that  tlw- 
wicked  Dianas  fate  shall  be  the  contrary  to  this.  Tbe 
Madagascar  people,  upon  this  conviction,  when  tbey' 
make  oaths,  add  benedictions  In  faTopr  of  thoae  wh« 
keep  them,  and  cmses  agMiMt  thoae  who  break  tbcm. 
In  tbis  manner  It  is  that  tbey  a^cal  to  tbe  jodgmcBt 
of  Zanhare,  in  making  agreements;  and  it  bas  aevA 
been  known,  or  beard  of,  that  a  native  of  Madagnacar 
has  broken  his  oath,  provided  it  was  made  in  tbe  usaal 
manner)  which  they  say  waa  piescribe4  by  Ibeir  fore- 


'  tbey  meet  tbeir     Others. 


Tlicw 


Thair  live- 
ly to  Uw 


IvMa  cbe^^iil  character  is  extremely  pli 
Eonpeau,  I  have  often  been  present  at  their 
biles,  where  afiain  of  importance  have  been  agitated  ■, 
X  bave  observed  their  dances,  their  sports,  and  tbeir 
WMnements,  and  I  have  found  tbent  free  fnwn  thoM 
excesses  which  are  bat  too  continao  among  polished 
nations.  Indeed  I  was  too  young  at  this,  time  for  my 
observations  to  be  of  much  weight ;  but  if  my  esperi- 
diee  be  insuIEcieot  to  inspire  coofiilenoe,  I  beg  tbe 
ceader  will  rather  con.ililer  the  nature  of  things,  than 
the  relations  given  by  men  without  principles  or  intel- 
ligence, who  Uocy  that  they  bave  a  right  to  tyranniio 
«ver  the  iobabitaats  of  every  counb^  whieh  tbey  can 
aubdue.  If  the  people  of  Madagascar  have  sonKlimes 
availed  tbemsclvos  of  treacberr,  tbey  have  been  forced 
t*  It  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Iuirope«ns.  Tbe  weak 
tave  no  other  arras  agaioRt  the  stronjp     Could  thejr 


As  to  their  kings  and  fonn  of  govenHueat,  8le. 
the  Maduascar  ^i^e  bave  always  acknowledged 
tbe  line  of  Samlni,  as  that  to  which  the  rights  ot  Am- 
pansacabe  or  sovereign  belongs.  Tk^  have  eamider- 
ed  this  line  as  extinct  since  tbe  death  of  Dian  Rami- 
ni  Xiarlxon,  which  happened  66  years  ago,  and  wboae 
hady  was  buried  upon  a  mountain,  eat  of  which  tbe 
river  Manangourou  springs  ;  bnt  having  acknowledged 
the  heir  of  this  line  on  tbe  female  side,  they  rc-eita- 
Uidwd  this  title  in  the  year  1^76.  The  right  of  tbe 
Ampansacabe  consists  in  nominating  the  Rohandiians 
to  assist  in  tbe  cabars,  at  which  all  those  who  are  d- 
bound  to  appear,  and  the  judgment  of  tbe  Am- 
sbe  in  his  cabar  is  decisive.  Another  preiom-' 
live  of  Uie  Ampansacabe  Is,  that  each  Rahandnan> 
is  obliged  to  leavs  him  by  will  a  certain  pnpociioa 
of  his  pn^ert^,  wbieb  tbe  sncccason  nsnaUy  porcbaan 
by  a  slight  tribute  or  fine.  'DiIrdlT,  The  Ampaiim- 
cybe  bn*  a  right  to  exact  from  raep  Rohaadrian  one- 
tenth 
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k  tenth  of  the  prodnce   of  fail  land,  and  n  nnmber  of  and  forpiog  ntenrik,  aucb  m  hatcb^ts,  hammen,  m-  H>d>K*- 

braned  cattle  and  >Ib*«i,  io  proportion  to  the  ticbes  of  nls,  knives,  ipades,  Mg&je«,  raxon,  piiicei*,  or  twcex-      c*r.- 

"*  the  coantry  poaMssed  by  each  Robandiiui.   The  second  en  for  palling  oat  tke  hair,  Stc,   The  iecwid  dsaf  caa>  ^  '   »  '      ' 

order   ii   conpaoed   of  the   Robaadrians,   or   pnocea.  siattottiM  goliutnthB  {ontpont/avotatiictia):  thtjeaat 

Since  the  Iom  of  the  Ampanucabr,  three  of  these  Ro-  gold   in  ingots,  and  make  op  bracelets,  bncklet,  ear- 

haodrians  have  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  OKmely  the  rii^,  drops,  rings,  8cc.    The  third  are  called  tmpavH- 

Rohandrian   of  the   province   of   Mafaaveloo,   named  &»i^,.Hnd  are  potten.     Tie  fourth  are  the  ompMRnw- 

Hiavi;  of  the  province  of  Voemar,  named  Lambouin  ;  ta,  or  turnets  in  wood,  ifba  iiiak»  boxes  call^  vaUii, 

and  a  third  at  Bombetoki,  named  Cimanotn^iou.     The  P'*'^>  wooden  and  bom  spoons,  bec-hivei,  coffins,  Stc. 

third  order  consists  of  the  Voadziri,   or  lords  of  a  dia-  The  fifVfa  ompan  focaiou,  or  carpenters.   "Iliey  are  very 

trict,  composed  of  several  villages.    The  fourth  order  expert  in  this  buainost,  and  make  nse  of  the  rule,  (he 
consists  of  tbe  Lohavohita,  or  chiefs  of  villages,     llie        ■  •  .         -~      .    . 

fiiUi  order,  Ondzatzi,  ivho  are  freemen,  compose  the 
attendants  oi  folloirerv  of  tbe  Rohandiiaos,  Voadziri, 
or  LohaTobits.  The  sixth  order  consists  of  Ombiasses, 
T  teamed  men  ;  and   this  order  forms  tbe  warriors. 


plane,  the  compasses,  &ec.  Tbe  sixth  are  tbe  ompmia- 
vi,  or  roperoakers.  They  make  their  ropes  of  different 
kinds  of  bark  of  trees,  and  tikeviie  of  hemp.  Hie  se- 
venth, atnpan  Urniba,  orweaven.  This  business  Is  peiv 
ftffmed  by  vromen  only,   and  it  would  be  reckoned  dis- 


workmen,  phyricians,  and  diviners  :  these  last  possess      graceful  in  a  man  to  exercise  it>    Tlie  ombianti  i 


the  literary  men>  and  physicians,  who  give  advice  onl^ 
The  /lerauviha  are  CMnediaus  and  dancen. 

"  The  Madigascar  people  always  live  in  society  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  towns  and  vitlagies.  The  towna  are 
surrounded  by  a  ditck  and  pallisades  (as  alrea^  men- 
tinned),  at  the  extremities  of  which  aguardof  Irora  12 
to  20  auned'men  is  kept.  Tbe  booses  of  privala  peo- 
ple consist  of  a  conveaient  cottage,  surrounded  by  le- 
all  ones  :  the  master  of  the  house  dwells  ia  lh« 


no  charge.     The  seventh  order  consists  of  Ampi 
slaves. 

"  Having  made  inquiries  from  Bombetdci  passing  to 
the  northward,  and  as  ftir  as  Itapere,  the  result  proved^ 
that  there  are  38  Rohandriana  nttnally  reigning,  and 
387  Voadziri.  With  resp«ct  to  the  I^havabits,  Ond- 
zatzi, and  Ombiasses,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
accurate  determination  of  their  number.  These  or- 
ders preserve  a  regular  gradatian,  respecting  which  it 

would  be  very  difficult  to   give   a   detaLcd   account,      largest,   and  his  women  or  slaves  lodge 
They  live  in  the  raannet  we  read  of  concerning  the      These  houses  are  built  of  wood,  eovorcd  with  leaves  of 
ftacient  patriarchs.     Every  father  of  a  fiamily  is  priest      dw  palm  tree  or  straw. 

and  judge  in  his  ovnr  house,  though  he  depends  npon  "  llie  houses  of  tbe  great  men  of  tbe  conotry  ar« 

tbe  Lohavohits,  who  superintends  his  conduct.  This  very  spacious ;  each  honae  is  composed,  of  two  walh 
lut  is  answerable  to  his  Voadziri,  and  the  Voadiiri  to  and  four  apmrtvents  :  round  about  the  ^incipal  house- 
tbe  Robandrias.  other  smaller  habitations  are  boilt  fbr  the  accommoda- 

**  Tbe  Madagascar  people  having  no  commnnication  tion  of  the  women,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  chief} 
■  Kith  the  main  land  of  Ethiopia,  have  not  altored  but  tbe  slaves  cannot  pass  tbe  night  within  tbcm.— 
their  priinitive  laws  ;  and  the  language  throughout  Most  of  the  bouses  inhabited  by  the  Bohandrians  am 
tbe  whole  extent  of  the  island  is  tbe  same.  It  would  built  with  taste  and  admirable  symmetry." 
be  a  rash  attempt  to  detennine  the  origin  of  this  na-  The  French  attempted  to  conquer  and  take  posses- 
lion ;  it  is  certain  that  it  consists  of  three  distinct  sion  of  the  whole  island,  by  order,  and  (or  tbe  nse  of, 
races,   who  hi       '  '   '         '  '  '  .■■    -u    .  ^i   ■.■..■.■»      -   ■«■..■.        1  vr>T 


'  i^es  past  formed  intermixtures  their  Moat  Christian  Majesties  Loau  XIII.  and  XIV, 
which  vary  to  infinity.  The  first  race  ts  that  of  Zafe  and  they  maintained  a  footing  on  it  from  the  year 
IbraUm,  or  descendants  of  Abraham  ;  but  they  have      164a  to  1657.     During  this  period,  by  the  most  cruel 


no  vestige  of  Judaism,  except  circumcision,  and  some      treachery,  they  taught  uie  native  princes  the  barbarens 
I,  such  as  Isaac,  Reuben,  Jacob,  &c.     This  race      traffic  in  slaves,  by  villanonaly  selling  to  tbe  Dutch  ga- 


vemor  of  MauritiM~'a  number  of  innocent  people,  who 
had  he^  Hnsting  them  in  forming  a  settlement  at  FoTfr 

The  Abb£  Rocbon  tells  u",  that  the  insali^i^  of  the 
air  in  Madagascar  determined  his  countrymen  in  i66'4', 
to  qnit  that  immense  island,  in  order  to  establish  them- 


ia  oTa  brown  colonr. — The  second  race  is  that  of  Z»- 
jenmini  :  witb  respect  to  this,  some  books  which  are 
still  extant  among  the  Ombiasses,  aiSrm  that  it  is 
aot  more  than  six  centuries  since  their  arrival' at^lA- 
d)^;ascar.-7-WiA  icspect  to  th6  third  race  qfrZsfe 
Canambou,  it  is  of  Arabian  extraction,   an^  arrived 

mncb  more  lately  than  the  others  from  tffp'  coasts  of  selves  at  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as  the  isle  of  Boar- 
Ethiopia  :  hence  it  possesses  neither  potser  nor  ere-  bon,  which  i*  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  map  Of  tbe- 
dit,  waA  fills  only  the  charges  of  writeih,  historians,  globe:  but  it  is  apparent,  from  the  account  of  tbe  state 
poets,  &c.  of  tbe  French  affairs  on  the  island  of  Madagascar,  iix 
"  In  regard  to  arts  and  trades,  tI)e*lMadagascar  na-  1661,  when  Flacourt's  narrative  was  published,  that 
tion  are  contented  with  such  as  are  necessary  to  make  their  ill  treatment  of  the  natives  had  raised  sudi  a  ge- 
theit'  moveables,  tools,  utensils,  «od  arms  for  defence  ;  neral  and  formidable  opposition  to  their  residence  in  lb* 
to  construct  their  dwellinss,-  and  the  boats  which  are  country,  that  the  Frcneh  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
necessary  ibr  their  navigation ;  and  lastly,  to  fabricate  possessions  forotherrvMooB  than  the  unhealthy  qoalitiea 
clotha  and  stub  (or  tbvr  clothing.  The^  are  dc-  of  the  climate.  We  have  not  rooat  here  for  a  detail  of 
airons  only  of  possessing  tbe  necessary  tnpplies  ef  im-  all  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  French,  which  the- 
mediate  utility  and  convenience.  Tlie  principal  and  abb£  himself  candidly  censures  in  the  strongest  terms} 
roost  reipeoled  bosinesa,  is  the  manniactnre  of  iron  but  shall  extract  the  following  narrative,  both  becauM 
and  steel.  The  artists  in  this  way  call  themselves  ant-  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  exhibits  the  caOMS  and 
jaueja  viht.     They  are  very  expert  in  fusii^  the  ore,  tfae  means  of  their  expulsion. 
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MaJagai-  La'Caae,  one  of  the  French  officers  employed  bjr  hatred  7  No,  «ll 
car.  the  gnTernor  of  Fort  Dauphin  against  the  natives, 
"■  "'  ma  so  ■ncceufiil  in  ail  his  enterprises  tliat  ^^J  called 
faim  Deaan  Pout,  the  Dame  of  a  chief  who  had  for- 
merly conquerod  the  whole  island.  The  Frv'nch  go- 
venxw,  jealous  of  his  lenown,  treated  biro  harshly,  and 
nfnacd  to  allov  him  the  ranit  or  honours  doe  to  hi* 
valour.  The  laTereigT]  of  the  province  of  Amboulte, 
called  jyeaan  Ratct'lat,  taking  advantage  of  his  discon- 
tent, preratlrd  en  hini  to  become  hia  general.  Five 
FreDchmcD  followed  him.  Deaan  Nong,  the  daajuh- 
ter  of  Bascitat,  captivated  by  the  penon  and  beroun 

of  La  Gate,  tiered  him  her  hand  with  the  conient  of  ecrHtioos  and  Mows 
her  &ther.  The  chief,  grown  old,  infirm,  and  arrived  leu  have  afibrded  him 
at  the  Uat  atage  of  eitinence,  haJd  the  latisfaction  of 
securing  the  happiness  of  bis  subjects,  by  appointing 
liis  son-in-law  absolute  muter  of  (be  rich  pcDvince  of 
AmbouHe.  Ia  Case,  in  marrying  Deaan  Nong,  if 
fused  to  take  the  titles  and  nonoan  attached  to  the 
sovereign  power :  be  would  accept  of  no  other  cha- 
racto",  tlMto  diat  of  the  first  aabject  of  his  wife,  who 
was  declared  soverngn  at  the  death  of  her  fat^r>  Se- 
cure  in  the  ailectioa  of  this  princess,  who  was  not 
^ly  posscMcd  of  personal  charms,  but  of  oovrnge  and 
gnat  qualities,  he  was  beloved  and  respected  by  her 
umily,  and  by  all  the  people  of  Amboulle,  who  reve- 
nnoed  him  aa  a  father  ;  and  yet,  how  much  soever  he 
wished  it,  he  was  unable  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  countrymen  at  Fort  Dauphin,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  in  the  otmost  dtstvesa.  The  governor,  regarding 
him  as  a  traitor,  had  set  a  pKce  ou  his  bead,  and  on 
the  beads  of  the  &ve  Fren^unen  who  had  followed 
him.  "nie  neighbouring  chiofs,  irritated  at  this  treat- 
iBsnt  of  a  man  whom  ih^  so  much  venerated,  unaoi- 
mously  icfiised  to  supply  the  fort  with  provisions.  This 
'occasioned  a  famine  in  the  place,  which,  with  a  conta- 
gions fever  and  other  maladiea,  rednced  the  French 
garrinon  to  8o  men. 

The  esuhlishment  at  Fort  Danphio,  on  the  point 
of  being  totally  destroyed,  was  preserved  for  a  short 
time  from  ruin  In  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Fi-ance, 
GOnunanded  by  Kercadio  an  officer  of  Biittany,  who, 
with  the  assitttance  of  a  young  advocate  who  bad  been 
kidnapped  on  board  the  vessel,  prevailed  on  the  envi- 
Oin  and  implacable  governor  Chamargou  to  niake 
peace  with  La  Case  and  hia  sovereign  spouse  Deaan 
Nong.  This  peace,  however,  lasted  but  for  a  short 
time ;  the  French,  restless  and  insolent  to  the  neigh- 
bonring  nations,  again  drew  on  them  the  vengeance 
uf  tho  natives.  Fven  the  few  friends  whom  they  had 
been  able  to  acquire  by  meant  of  Iia  Case,  were  ren- 
dered boitile  to  them  by  the  tyrannic  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries; who,  not  contented  with  ^'"K  tolerated 
and  allowed  to  make  converts,  insisted  on  Deaan  Ma- 
aang,  sovereign  of  MaudfaiY,  a  powerful,  courageous, 
and  intelligent  chief,  well  disposed  to  the  French,  to 
divorce  all  his  wives  but  one.  This  prince,  not  coo- 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  soch  a  measure,  aasared  them 
that  he  was  unable  to  change  his  habits  and  way 
of  living,  which  were  those  of  his  forefathers.  "  You 
would  allow  me  (says  he)  to  have  one  wife  *,  but  if 
the  possession  of  one  women  is  a  bieasing,  why  should 
a  numerous  Kraglio  be  an  evil,  while  peace  and  t:on- 
cord  leign  among  those  of  whom  it  is  composed? 
Do  you  BH  among  us  any  indications  of  jealousy  or 
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omen  are  good;  all  try  to  make  UadigH) 
me  happy  ;   and  I  am  more  their  slave  than  their  mas-      'car 
ter."     This  speech  had  no  effect  on  Father  Stephen,         II. 
superior  of  the  Madagascar    puaaion.     He  perempto-.        ""* 
rily  ordered  him  instantly  to  repudiate  all  his  wives 
except  one  ;  and  threatened,   in  presence  of  the  wo- 
men, to  have    them  taken  from  him   by  the  French 
•oldiersi  if  he  hesitated  in  complying  with  hia  com- 
mands.    It  is  easy  to  imagine,   says  M.  Bochin,  with 
what  indignation  this  language  must  have  been  heard 
in  the  diuiac  or  palace  of  this  prince.     The  females  as- 
sailed the  missionary  on  all  sides ;  loaded  him  with  ex- 
1  in  their  fnry,  would  deoht- 
more  quarter  than  the  Tbra- 
did  Orpheus,  if  Deaan  Maoang;  notwith- 
standing his  own  agitation,  had  not  made  nae  of  all  his 
authority  to  save  him. 

In  order  to  free  himself  from  the  petsecniion  of  this 
priest,  he  removed  with  his  family  70  or  80  milesMp 
into  the  conntrf  ;  but  he  was  soon  firilowed  by  FalJwr 
Stephen  and  another  missionary,  ~witb  their  attend^tsi 
Hie  chief,  Manang,  still  received  them  civilly  ;  hut  he 
intreated  them  no  longer  to  insist  on  the  conversion  of 
him  and  his  people,  as  it  was  impossible  to  oUige  Aoa\ 
to  quit  the  customs  and '  manners  of  their  ancestoni 
The  only  reply  which  Father  Stephen  made  to  this 
intteaty,  was  by  teaiins  off  the  dIi\  and  the  amulets 
and  charms  which  the  coief  wore  as  sacred  badges  of 
hia  own  religion  ;  and,  throning  tbem  into  the  fire,  he 
declared  war  against  him  and  bis  nation.  Hiis  violence 
instantly  cost  him  and  his/ollowcn  their  live* :  they 
were  all  nwssacrad  by  order  of  Manang,  who  vowed 
the  destruction  of  alt  the  French  in  the  island  (  in  which 
intention  he  proceeded  in  a  manner  that  has  been  re- 
lated by  an  eye  witness,  who  was  afterwards  jHOvincial 
commissary  of  artillery,  in  a  narrative  published  at 
Lyons  in  1 72a,  entitled  V^oyage  de  Madagaacar,  "  Out 
yoke  {says  the  Abb£  Rochoa)  was  become  odious  and 
insupportable.  Histerima,  for  the  honour  of  civilized 
nations,  should  bury  in  oblivion  the  afflicting  narratives 
of  the  atrocities  exercised  on  these  people,  whom  we 
are  pleased  to  call  barbarous,  treacherous,  and  deceit' 
ful,  because  they  have  revdted  against  European  ad- 
venturers, whose  least  crime  is  that  of  violating  the  sa- 
cred litcs  of  hospitality." 

It  was  about  the  year  1671  that  the  French  wera 
totally  driven  from  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  and  no 
cunsiderable  attempts  were  made  to  fi>rm  fresh  establish- 
ments there  t^l  within  these  few  years,  by  M.  de  Mo- 
dave,  and  bv  Count  Benyowski ;  neither  of  which  wa4 
attended  witn  success,  for  reasons  givrit  by  the  Ahbc, 
but  which  we  have  not  room  to  detail. 

MADDEK,  a  plant  used  in  dyeing.  See  RuBlA, 
BoTANt  Index  I  and  for  its  dyeing  pAperties,  see 
Dtzihg. 

MADE  [RAS,  a  duster  of  isUads,  belonging  to  Por- 
tugal, situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  W.  Lmig,  16°, 
and  between  43*  and  33"  N.  Lat.— The  largest  of  them, 
called  Madara,  from  which  the  rest  take  their  nanK* 
is  about  t5  English  miles  long,  and  10  milea  hroad  } 
and  was  fiirat  discoveted  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  year 
14191  hy  Joao  Gmizales  Zarco,  there  being  do  hiatori- 
caJ  Aimidatian  for  the  fabulous  report  of  its  discovery 
by  one  Machin  an  Englishman.  It  is  divided  into  twa 
capitaiiias,  named  Fuitchid  and  Maxico,  from  the  towns 
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Madeiru.  oFtboae  nftmes.     The  former  conUins  two  judi 
'       V    — '  viz.  Funchal  and  GathetU  }  the   Uticr  being  a 
mth  the  title  of  a  county,  beton^n 
Caatetlo  Melhor.      The  second  capiti 
prebends  two  jndicBtures,  viz.  Maxi 
Mid  San  VicenU. 

Fvncllal  i>  the  «nlj  citadel  or  city  in  the  island, 
irbich  has  aba  WTen  villas  or  towDi ;  of  nhich  there 
are  four,  Xktbetta,  Cainara  de  Lobos,  Hibtira  Bralia, 
aud  Ponta  do  Sol  in  the  capitania  »f  Fnncbal,  wliich 
is  divided  into  26  parishe*.  The  other  three  nn:  in 
tbe  capitanla  of  Maxico,  which  oouMsts  of  i7pari»hes} 
these  towns  are  called  Maxice,  San  FieeaU,  and  Hanta 
Cnn. 

There  is  one  cniiositj  in  the  town  of  Funchal,  wfaicb 
deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  i*  a  cfaamber 
in  one  of  the  comers  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  the 
waU»  and  ceiling  of  wi.ich  arc  completely  covered  with 
rows  of  human  skulls  and  human  thifrh  bones,  so  ar^ 
raiiged  that  in  the  obtuse  angle  made  by  each  pair  of 
the  latter,  crossing  each  other  obliquely,  is  placed  a 
skull.  The  only  vacant  space  that  aj^ars  i«  in  the 
centre  of  the  tide  opposite  to  tbe  door,  on  which  there 
ia  an  eitraordinary  painting  above  a  kind  of  altar,  but 
what  thesabject  it  is  intended  torenresent,  it  is  difficult 
to  determiiie.  A  figure  probably  intended  for  St  Fran- 
pis,  the  patron  saint,  seenM  to  lie  intent  on  trying  in  a 
balance  the  comparative  weight  of  u  sinner  and  a  saint. 
A  dirty  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  just  glim- 
mering in  the  eocket,  serves  dimly  to  ligtit-up  this  dis- 
mal den  of  skolis.  The  monk  who  altonds  ai  shew- 
man,  is  careful  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
vist  it,  the  idea  that  they  are  all  relicks  of  holy  men 
who  died  on  the  island,  although  Mr  Barrow  ia  of  opi- 
nion that  the  church-yaid  moat  have  been  frequently 
robbed,  in  order  to  accumulate  such  a  prodigious  nuni' 
ber  of  skulls,  which  from  a  Tungk  computation  made  by 
that  gentleman,  could  not  be  under  3000. 

The  governor  is  at  the  head  of  all  tbe  civil  and  mi- 
litary departments  of  this  island,  of  Forto-8anto,  the 
Salvages,  and  the  Ilhas  Desertas ;  which  last  only  con- 
tain the  lemporary  huts  of  some  fishermen,  who  resort 
thither  in  pursuit  of  their  business  ;  his  salary,  is  coai- 
pated  to  be  worth  aocol.  per  annum,  2oal.  of  which 
is   in  the  form  of  a  present   from  the  English   mer- 

'llie  law  department  is  under  the  corregidor,  who  is 
appointed  by  tbe  Ling  of  Portugal,  commonly  sent 
from  Lisbon,  and  holds  his  place  during  tbe  king's 
l^asure.  All  causes  come  to  him  from  inferior  courts 
by  appeal.  £ach  judicatnre  has  a  sehate  ;  and  a  Juix 
or  judge,  whom  they  choose,  presides  over  them.  At 
Funchtij  be  is  called  Jui»  da  Fora;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence, or  after  lhe  death  of  the  corregidor,  acts  as 
his  deputy.  The  foreign  merchants  elect  their  own 
judge,  called  the  Prmnihr,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
collector  of  the  king'*  custonu  and  revemies,  which 
amount  in  all  to  about  I2,oool.  sterling.  Far  the 
greatest  part  of  this  sum  is  applied  towards  the  salaries 
of  civil  and  militan  officers,  the  pay  of  troops,  and 
tbe  maintenaocc  of  public  buildiuDS.  lliis  revenue 
arises,  first  from  the  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  this 
island  belonging  to  tbe  king,  W  virtue  of  hi 
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cepted  ;  and  lastly.  From  the  eleven  per  cent,  charged  itiidctTHs. 
on  all  exports.  '       J      .' 

The  island  has  but  one  company  of  regular  soldiers 
of  100  men  :  tbe  rest  of  tbe  military  force  is  a  militia 
consisting  of  3000  men,  divided  into  companies,  each 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  one  lieutenant  un- 
der bim  and  one  ensign.  'I'bere  is  no  pay  given  to 
fither  the  private  men  or  the  officers  of  this  militia  ; 
and  yet  their  places  are  much  sought  sflcr,  on  accoimt 
of  the  rank  which  ibcy  communicate.  These  troopS 
■re  embodied  ones  a-year,  and  exercised  once  a-monlh. 
All  the  military  are  commanded  by  the  Serjeuntc  ilor. 
The  governor  nas  two  Capitanog  de  tial  about  him,  who 
do  duty  as  aides-de-camp. 

The  secular  priests  on  the  island  are  about  1300, 
many  of  whom  are  emploved  as  private  tutors.  Since 
the  CKpulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  no  regular  public  school 
is  to  be  found  here  }  unless  we  except  a  wminary, 
wliere  a  priest,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  instructs 
and  educates  ten  students  at  the  king's  espenoe.  llese 
wear  a  red  cloak  over  the  uaoal  bhwk  gowns  won 
by  ordinary  students.  All  those  who  intend  to  gft 
into  orders,  are  obliged  to  qualify  themselves  by  stodg- 
ing in  the  onitersity  of  Coimbra,  lately  te-est^Usbed 
in  Portugal.  There  is  also  a  dean  and  chapter  at  Ma* 
deira,  with  a  bishop  at  their  head,  whose  income  is  oob- 
siderably  greater  than  the  governor's ;  it  cuisists  of 
1 1  o  pipes  of  wine,  and  of  40  muys  of  wheat,  earii  cod* 
taining  34  bushels  ;  which  aniauntB  in  common  years 
to  3000I.  sterling.  Here  are  likewise  60  or  70  Fran- 
ciscan friarK,  in  four  monasteries,  one  of  which  is  at 
Fnnchal.  About  30a  nuns  live  00  the  island,  in  four 
convents,  of  the  order  of  Merci,  Sta  Clara,  Incans^aoj 
and  Dora  Jesus.  Those  of  the  last-mentioned  instito- 
tion  may  marry  whenever  they  clioase,  and  leave  tbeir 
monastery. 

'In  the  year  1768,  the  inhabitants  linng  in  tbe  45 
parishes  of  Madctra,  amounted  to  63,913,  of  whom 
there  were  31,341  males  and  33,573  females.  But 
in  that  year  5243  persons  died,  and  no  more  than 
2198  children  were  bora  }  so  that  the  number  of  the 
dead  exceeded  that  of  the  horn  by  3045.  It  is  high* 
ly  probable  that  some  epidemical  distemper  carried  off 
so  disproportionate  a  number  in  that  year,  as  tbo 
island  would  shortly  be  entirely  depopulated  if  tbe 
mortality  were  always  equal  to  this.  Another  ciremn- 
stance  concurs  to  strengthen  this  supposition,  nasne- 
ly,  the  excellence  of  the  climate.  I'be  weather  is  in 
general  mild  and  temperate :  in  sonuner,  the  beat  is 
very  moderate  on  the  higher  puts  of  the  island,  wfaitber 
the  better  sort  of  people  retire  for  that  season  ;  and  in 
the  winter  the  snow  remains  there  for  several  days, 
whilst  it  is  never  kiiown  to  continue  above  a  day  ortwo 
in  the  lower  puts. 

The  common  people  of  this  island  are  of  a  tawney 
colour,  and  well  shaped  -,  though  they  have  large  feet, 
owlnt^  perhaps  to  the  efforts  they  are  obliged  to  nakfl 
in  climbing  the  craggy  paths  of  this  mountainena 
countrv.  Their  fiices  are  oblong,  tbeir  eyes  dark } 
their  black  hair  naturally  falls  in  ringlets,  and  begins  to 
crisp  in  some  individuals,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  intermarriages  with  negroes ;  in  general,  they  are 
hard   featured,    but  not  disagreeable.      Their   ^ 


grand  master  of  the  order  of  Christ ;  secondly.  From     &re  too  frequently  ill-favoured,   and  want  tbe   Borid 
tun  per  cent,  duties  laid  on  all  imports,  provisions  ex-     complexion,  which,  iriien  united  t»  n  pleasing  « 
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Mndrini.  lilngG  bf  regul&r  femtuns,  give*  oar  northern  fair  oi 
'"»  "'the  superiority  over  atl  their  sex.  They  are  unati, 
have  prominent  cheek  bones,  lirge  Feet,  an  ungraceful 
gtut,  »ni  the  colour  of  ibe  darkest  brunette.  The 
jnst  proportion  of  the  body,  the  ffne  form  of  their 
hands,  and  tbir  large  lively  eyes,  ntm  in  some  mea- 
sure to  compensate  for  those  defects.  The  labour- 
ing men,  in  summer,  ^ear  linen  tromers,  a  coarse 
shut,  a  large  bat,  and  boots ;  some  have  a  short  jacket 
made  of  dCoth,  and  a  long  cloak,  nhich  they  somc- 
timefl  carry  over  their  arm.  The  iromen  vear  a  pet- 
ticoat, and  a  short  conelet  or  jacket,  cloaely  fitting 
their  shapes,  which  is  a  simple,  and  ofien  not  an  in- 
elegant dress,  l^ey  have  also  a  short  but  vide 
cloak;  .and  those  tbat  am  unmarried  tie  their  hair  on 
the  crown  of  their  head,  on  which  they  weftr  no  co- 

The  country  people  are  exceeding  sober  and  frugal ; 
their  diet  in  genenl  consiating  of  bread  and  onions, 
or  other  root«,  and  little  animal  food.  Honerer,  thet 
aroid  eating  tripcj  or  any  olTaU,  because  it  is  proverbi- 
ally said  of  a  very  poor  man,  "  He  is  reduced  to  eat 
tripe."  Hieir  common  drink  is  water,  or  an  rnfii<iion 
of  the  remaining  rind  or  skin  of  the  j^rape  (after  it  has 
passed  through  the  wine  press),  xrhich  nhen  fermented 
-aeqirirei  •one  tartness  and  acidity,  bat  cannot  be  kept 
ven'  l^g-  The  wine  for  which  the  island  is  so  famous, 
and  which  dieir  own  hands  prepare,  seldom  if  ever  re- 
gales diem. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  the  planting  and  rais- 
.  ing  of  vines  j  bnt  as  that  branch  of  agriculture  re- 
qniies  tittle  attendance  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  tbe^  oatnrall^  incline  to  idleness,  llie  warmth 
of  the  climate,  which  render*  great  provision  against 
tlie  inclemencies  of  weather  unnecessary,  and  the  ease 
with  which  (he  craviugs  of  appetite  are  satisfied,  motit 
tend  to  indolence,  wherever  the  regulations  lA  the 
legislature  do  not  counteract  it,  by  endeavouring,  ivith 
the  pmspect  of  inrreasing  happiness,  to  infuse  the  spi- 
rit of  indnitry.  It  seems  the  Portuguese  government 
docs  not  punne  the  proper  methods  against  this  dan- 
gerous lethargy  of  the  state.  They  have  lately  order- 
ed the  plantation  of  olive  trees  here,  on  such  spots  ai 
are  too  dry  and  barren  to  bear  vines  ;  but  tbey  bave 
not  thought  of  giving  temporary  assistance  to  die  la- 
bourers, and  have  oflmd  no  premium  by  which  these 
.anight  be  induced  to  conquer  their  reluctance  to  inno- 
Tations  and  avertion  to  labour. 

The  vineyarda  afc  held  only  nn  an  annual  tenure, 
and  the  &mer  reaps  but  fonr-tenths  of  the  produce; 
since  other  four-tenths  are  paid  in  kind  to  the  oAner 
of  the  land,  one-tenth  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the 
clergy.  Sncb  small  profits,  joined  to  the  thought  of 
toiling  merely  for  the  afl^-antage  of  others,  it  improve-' 
meota  were  attempted,  entirely  preclude  the  hopes  of 
a  future  tucRBSe.  OppRssed  as  dtey  arc,  they  have 
however  preserved  a  high  degree  of  cheerfiihiess  an* 
,  contentment  J  their  labours  are  commonly  alleviated 
•with  songs,  tfnd  in  the'Evening  they  asseiAMe  from 
•4iStrait  cottagea  to  dtmce  to  the  drowsy  music  df  a 
goitnr. 

The  tnhaUtCnti  rf  the  totrns  are  more  ill-favoured 

than  the   ceontry  people,   and   often   pale  and  lean. 

The  men  wear  French  tilothes,  commonly  black,  which 

"io  not  seem  to  fit-then,  ud  have  been  is  fflAiaa  in 
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the  polite  world  ahont  half  a  century  ago.  Their  ladies  Madcii 
arc  delicate  and  have  agreeable  features :  hut  the  ''~~V~ 
characteristic  jealousy  of  the  men  still  locks  thein  up, 
and  derives  them  of  a  happiness  which  the  country 
women,  amidst  all  their  distresses,  enjoy.  Many  of  the 
better  people  are  a  sort  of  petite  fiob/este,  which  we 
would  caU  gentry,  whoso  genealogical  pride  niaked 
them  unsouiahle  and  ignorant,  and  caones  a  ridiculous 
alTectatian  of  grarity.  The  landed  property  is  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  ancient  families,  who  live  at  Funchal, 
and  in  tiie  various  town*  on  the  island. 

Madeira  consists  of  one  large  mountun,  whose 
branches  rise  everywhere  from  the  se*  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island,  converging  to  the  summit,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  depression  or  excavntion,  called  thri 
Fal  by  the  inhabitants,  always  covered  with  a  fresh 
and  delicate  herbage.  This  and  another  cavity  nf  tho 
same  description  are  supposed  on  good  groundv  to  have 
been  craters  of  volcanoes,  llie  rocks  consist  of  three 
sr  four  different  species  of  lava,  some  of  which  have 
assumed  a  regidar  prismatic  fbrm,  some  of  the  prisms 
being  extremely  perfect,  and  of  30  or  40  feet  in  length. 
They  also  rootain  olirine,  and  occnsianatly  carbonate 
of  lime  and  zeolite  \  and  intermixed  with  the  stralM 
of  lava  arc  beds  of  clay,  with  layers  of  pumice  and 
ashes.  The  soil  of  the  iriand  is  day  on  the  surface, 
nnd  large  manses  of  it  u  hard  as  bnck  are  found  nu- 
demeath. 

Many  brooks  and  small  rivulets  descend  from  the 
summits  in  deep  chasms  or  glens,  which  separate  the 
wrions  parts  of  the  island.  Tbe  beds  of  the  brooks  an 
in  some  places  covered  with  stones  of  all  sizts,  carried 
down  from  the  higher  parts  by  the  violence  of  winter 
rains  or  floods  of  melted  snow.  Tbe  water  is  conduct- 
ed by  wears  and  channels  in  the  vineyards,  where  eaclk 
proprietor  has  the  use  of  it  for  a  certain  time  }  some 
hcitjg  allowed  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  it,  some 
to  use  it  thrice,  others  twicei,  and  others  only  once  a- 
ivcck.  As  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  this  supply 
of  water  to  the  vineyards  absolutely  necessary,  it  is 
not  without  great  expence  that  a  new  vineyard  can  be 
planted;  forthe  maintenance  of  which,  the  owners  must 
purchase  water  at  a  high  price,  from  thoee  who  are 
constantly  trui^lied,  sad  are  thus  enabled  to  sjiarc  som6 
of  it. 

Wherever*  level -piece  of  ground  can  be  contrived 
!n  the  higher  hills,  the  ntftiwa  make  plantations  of  ed- 
does,  enclosed  by  a  kind  of  djke  to  cause  a  stagnation, 
as  that  phut  succeeds  best  in  swampy  ground.  Its  leaves 
serve  as  food  for  hogs,  and  the  country  people  use  the 
roots  for  their  own  nourishment. 

The  sWeiit  potato  U  planted  for  the  same  porpose, 
and  makes  a  principal  article  of  diet;  togetlier  with 
chesnots,  which  grow  in  extensive  woods,  on  the  higher 
parts  of  tlx  ishnd,  where  the  vine  (»ill  not  thrive. 
Wheat  and  hariey  are  likewise  sown,  especially  m 
spots  where  the  vines  are  decaybg  through  age,  or 
where  they  are  newly  planted.  But  the  crops  do  not 
produce  above  three  months  provisions ;  and  the  In- 
habitants are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
other  food,  besides  importing  considerable  quantities 
of  cot«  fiom  North  America  in  exchange  for  wine. 
The  want  rf  manure,  and  the  inactivity  ef  the  people, 
are  in  some  measure  the  causes  of  this  disadvantage  { 
but  supposing  Jtushandry  to  be  canned  to  Its  perfection 
t  U«  ^-     here,   J 
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I  b«rc,  tbey  conlii  not  raUc  com  sufficient  fur  their  con- 
-  sumption.  ThfT  mxke  tlieif  tbimhing-fliMrs  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  in  a  comer  of  &  field,  wbir.h  is  cleared  and 
beaten  solid  fur  the  purpose.  The  sbeavcs  are  laid 
round  about  it ;  and  s  square  board,  stuck  full  of  ebarp 
,flint<  Ijelo",  U  dragged  over  them  by  a  pair  of  oxen, 
.  the  driver  grtting  on  it  to  increase  its  weight.  This 
machine  cuts  the  atmr  as  if  it  bad  been  chopped,  and 
frees  the  grain  from  tlie  hu»k,  from  nbich  it  U  aflcr' 
wardi  separated 

The  great  produce  of  Madeira  is  the  wine,  from 
wliich  !t  Um  3.cquired  &W  and  support.  Where  the 
fioil,  exposure,  and  supply  of  water,  will  admit  of  it, 
the  vine  is  cultivated.  One  or  more  walks,  about  a 
yard  or  two  wide,  intersect  each  vineyard,  and  are 
included  bj  stone  n^lls  two  Fret  high.  Along  these 
walks  which  are  arched  over  with  laths  about  seven 
feet  hi^,  they  erect  wooden  pillars  at  regular  di- 
stances, to  support  a  lattice-work  of  bamboos,  which 
slopes  down  from  both  sides  of  the  walk,  till  it  is  only 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  fert  high,  in  which  elevation 
it  extends  over  thje  whole  vinevard.  The  vines  arc  in 
this  manner  supported  from  (he  ground,  and  the  pco- 

{>)e  have  room,  to  root  ont  the  weeds  which  spring  up 
iclwecn  tbcra.  In  the  season  of  the  vintage,  ibey 
creep  under  this  lattice-work,  cutoff  the  grapes,  and 
lay  them  into  baskets  :  some  bunches  of  these  grapes 
weigh  six  pounds  and  upwards.  This  method  of  keep- 
ing the  ground  clean  and  moist,  ftud  ripening  the  grapes 
in  the  shade,  contributes  to  give  the  Madeira  wines 
that  excellent  flavour  and  bedy  for  whieh  they  arc  re- 
markable, 'llic  owners  of  vineyards  are  however 
obliged  to  allot  m  certain  spot  of  ground  for  the  growth 
ef  bamboos  \  fur  tbc  lattice-work  cannot  be  m»de  with- 
•ut  them  :.  and  it  is  said  some  vineyards  lie  quite  ne- 
glected for  want  of  this  useful  reed. 

The  wines  are  not  all  of  equal  goodness,  and  con- 
sequently of  di&rent  prices.  The  best,  made  of  » 
vine  imparted  from  Candia  by  order  of  the  Infante  of 
Portugal,  Don  Henry,  is  called-  Madeira  Malmsey,  a 
pipe  of  which  cannot  be  boiigbt  on  the  spot  for  less 
than  40I.  or  43I.  sterling.  It  is  an  exceeding  rich 
sweet  wine,  and  is  only  wade  in  a  small  quantity.  The 
next  sort  is  a  dry  wine,  such  a»  is  exported  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  at  30I.  or  31 1,  sterling  the  pipe.  Inferior 
sorts  for  tbo  East  India,  V^est  India,  and  North  Ameri- 
can markets,  sell  at  aSl.  35L  *nd  30I.  sterling.  About 
40,000  pipes  are  annually  exported,  one  half  of  which 
goes  to  the  British  settlements  in  the  East  aod  West 
Indies.  The  best  vines  grow  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  and'  on  the  side  of  the  hill  which  points  to  the 
cast.  The  inhabitants  import  Indian  com  and  wheat 
from  North  America,  great  quantities,  of  salt  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  and  fresh  meat  and  live  sheep  and  oxen 
from  Barbary.  The  total  amount  of  imports  fiom 
England  in  the  17  years  ending  in  1809,  was  3,378,043!. 
and  of  exports  to  England  only  2i6,i67L 

The  enclosuces  of  the  vineyards  consist  of  widls,  and 
hedges  of  prickly  pear,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  bram- 
bles, and  wild  rases.  Tho  gardens  produce  peaches, 
apricots,  quinces,  a|pp1es,.  pears,  walputs,  chesnuts,  and 
many  other  European,  fruits  ;  together  with  now  and 
then  some  tropical  plants,  such  as  bananas,  goavas,  and 
pine-apples. 

All  the  common  domestic  animals  of  Europe  are 
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I-     likewise  found  at  Madeira  ;  and  their  mutton  and  beef,  Madfirai 

ihoagb  small,  b  very  well  tasted.     Their  horses  are         U 
d      smalT,  but  sure-footed ;   and  with  great  agiiity  climb    MsJriil. 
d      the  difficult  paths,  which  are  the  only  meaoa  of  com-         ' 
miinlcation  in  the  country.     They  have  no  wheel-car- 
riagei  of  any  Liud  :    but  in  the  town  ttiey  use  a  sort 
of  drays  or  sledges,   formed  of  two  pieces  of  plank 
joined  by  cross  pieces,  which  make  an  acute  angle  be- 
fore ;  these  arc  drawn  by  o\cn,  and  are  used  to  trans- 
port casks  of  wine,  and  other  heavy  goods,  to  and  froiQ 
the  warehouses. 

The  animals  of  the  fcutht-red  tribe,  which  live  wild 
here,  are  more  numrious  than  the  wild  quadrupeds} 
there  being  only  the  common  gray  rabbit  here,  as  a 
representative  of  the  last-mentiuned  class.  Tame  birds, 
such  as  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  hens,  are  very  rare, 
which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  com. 

There  arc  no  snakes  whatsoever  in  Madeira  ;  but 
all  tlie  houses,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  swarm  with  lis? 
ards.  The  friars  of  one  of  the  convents  complained 
to  Mr  Forstcr,  that  these  verraine  destroyed  the  fruit 
in  their  garden;  ihey  had  therefore  placed  a  hraas- 
keltle  in  the  ground  (o  catch  them,  as  they  an*  con- 
stantly running  about  in  quest  of  food.  In  this  man- 
ner they  daily  caught  hundreds,  which  could  not  get 
out  on  account  of  the  smooth  sidi-s  of  the  kettle,  but 
were  forced  to  perish. 

The  shores  of  Madeira,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Salvages  and  Desertas,  are  not  without  fisb  j  but  a^ 
they  arc  not  in  plenty  enough  for  the  rigid  observance 
of  Lent,  pickled  herrings  are  brought  from  Gotten* 
burg  in  Endish  bottoms,  and  salted  cod  from  New 
York  and  ouier  American  ports,  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency. 

MADIAN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Arabia 
Fetr«ca,  near  the  Amon }  so  called  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketura;  in  ruins  in  Jerome's  time. 
Jerome  mentions  another  MaDIAn,  or  Midiav,  beyond 
Arabia,  in  the  desert,  to  the  south  of  the  Bed  sea,} 
and  hence  Madiarupi,  and  Madianiliri,  the  peo||le ;  and 
Madiantea  Efgio,  the  conntry- 

MADNESS,  a  most  di^adful  kind  of  delirium,, 
without  fever.     See  MxDICIN£  Index. 

MADRAS.     See  Si  Gsorge. 

MADRE  DE  PoPA,  a  towu  and  convent  of  South 
America,  in  Terra  Finna,  seated  on  the  river  Grande. 
It  is  almost  as  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  of  Ame> 
rica  as  Lorctto  is  in  Enrope  \  and  the  imase  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  done  many  miracles  in 
fiivour  of  the  sea&ring  people.  W.  Iiong.  76.  O.  N. 
Lat.  1 1,  o. 

MADREPOBA,  in  Naturai  History,  the  name  of  a 
genns  of  submarine  substances ;  belonging  to  the  order 
nthopbvta.     See  Hexmikthology  Index. 

MABBID,  a  town  of  New  Castile  in  ^paln,  and. 
capital  of  the  whale  kingdom,  though  it  never  had  the 
title  of  a  city,  is  situated  in  W.  Long.  3.  y  N.  Lat. 
40.  36.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  sur- 
rounded with  mountains,  and  in  tlie  ven  heart  of 
Spain,  on  ths  banks  af  the  little  river  Man^u»re«, 
which  is  always  very  low  and  shallow,  eicept  wl>en  it  ia 
swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on.  the  mountains. 
The  city  is  in  general  well  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  very 
handsome  ;  and  the  bouses  are  fair  and  tofly,  but  built 
of  brtck„  with  lattice-windows,  excepting  tlwse  of  the. 
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Madrid,  neb,  who  bave  glasa  in  their  nindows ;  onlj,  daring  de  Pttti 
->  the  sumnier  beati,  they  we  gauze,  or  some  such  thin 
ttuff,  iiutead  of  it,  to  let  ia  the  fnsh  air.  There  are 
two  stately  bridges  here  over  the  Maazanans,  a  great 
many  magnificent  chjrches,  convents,  hoapitaU,  and 
palaces.  The  royal  palace,  which  stands  on  the  west 
sido  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  is  spacious  and  mag- 
nificeot,  consioting  of  three  courts,  and  Goromaiiding  a 
Ane  prospect.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  the  pra- 
do,  ar  pardo  ;  which  is  a  delightful  plain,  planted  with 
regular  rows  of  poplar  trees,  aud  watered  with  a  great 
many  fountains ;  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  take 
the  air  on  horseback,  or  in  their  coaches,  and  the  com- 
n»n  people  on  foot,  or  divert  themselves  with  a  variety 
of  sports  and  exercises.  Almost  all  the  streets  of  Ma- 
drid an  straight,  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  The 
largest  and  most  frequented  are  the  street  of  Alcala, 
that  of  Atocha,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the  Calk  Gi-ande 
or  great  street.     Madrid  has  also  several  squares,  which 
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rat  are  not  very  regular.     The   principal 

I,  Ssol,  Lasganitas,  Sao  Domingo, 
La  Cevado,  and  the  Plaza  Mayor.  The  latter  espe- 
cially deserves  notice  for  its  spaciaiisnes*  and  regularity, 
and  the  elegant  and  lolly  houses  it  contains.  It  is  1 536 
feet  in  circuit.  Tbc  houses,  of  which  there  are  1,^6, 
are  of  fire  stories,  ornamented  with  balconiusf  the  first 
of  which,  supported  hv  pillars,  forms  a  piuxxa  round 
the  sqnare,  where  the  inhabitants  many  walk  under  co- 
ver. In  the  middle  of  the  square  a  maiket  is  tept.— 
The  streets  and  squares  of  Madrid,  except  the  PlazA 
Mayor  which  has  been  just  described,  aie  ornamented 
with  fountains  in  a  very  ill  taste.  Those  most  to  bo 
distinguished  in  this  particular  arc  the  fountain  of  the 
miall  irregular  square  called  Ftaza  di  Antanio  ilartin, 
and  that  of  the  square  named  Puerto  del  Soli  The 
others  are  not  more  magnificent,  though  less  ridiculous. 
The  water  of  all  these  fountains  is  excellent ;  and  the 
air  of  Madrid,  thougli  the  weather  be  variable  and  un- 
certain, is  extremely  pnre.  'litis  purity  of  the  air 
and  excellent  quality  of  the  water  which  induced 
Philip  II.  and  his  successors  to  &x  their  rcsidencc- 
in  this  cjty,  arises  from  its  great  height,  the  plain  on 
which  the  cilv  stands  bring  more  than  1000  feet 
alMve  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  aUo  well  supplied 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds  at  reasonable  rates ;  and 
■lie  court,  with  the  resort  and  residence  of  the 
quality,  and  the  high  colleges  and  ofiices  ihat  are 
kept  here,  occasion   u  brisk  trade  and  circulation  of 

The  sacred  edlficeit  in  this  city  have  nothing  remade- 
able  in  their  ardiitcctnre ;  those  of  St  Pasqual,  St  Isa- 
bella, and  the  Carmelites,  contain  highly  valuable  cA- 
lectioott  of  pictures,  which  may  he  seen  with  admimlion 
even  after  the  paintings  of  the  Escnrial  and  the  new 
palace.  Tliecburch  of  St  Isidro,  which  heretofore  ba- 
lenged  to  the  Jesuits,  has  a  portal  which  has  escaped 
the  contagion  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.  There 
is  anetbei-  chnrcb,  much  more  modem,  which  on  ac- 
count of  its  mass  has  a  venerable  appearance,  bat  which 
true  taste  may  justly  disavow  :  it  b  tbat  of  St  Salesas, 
or  the  Visitation,  founded  hy  Ferdinand  VJ.  and  the 
queen  Barbara  bia  wife.— Besides  a  variety  of  chari- 
table foundations,  there  are  here  three  contratemitses, 
the  reveanes  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  snccoor 
-oHbe  wretched }  and  an  wtitution  similar  t»  th«iien( 


Paris,  the  principal  object  of  nbich  is  (o    MndriJl 
advance  money  to  the  necessitous.  Mmlrigal.^ 

The  city  of  Madrid   contains  15  gates,  18  parishes,  • 

3J  convents  of  nMuks,  and  31  of  nuns  ;  39  colleges, 
hospitals,  or  houses  of  charity  ;  139^  dwelling-houses, 
and  about  168,000  inhabitants.  Ilw  Lombard  tra- 
veller Father  Caimo,  tells  us,  that  50,000  sheep  and 
12,000  oxen  are  annually  consumed  tbere ;  to  which 
his  editor  has  added  a  ludicitHM  eatimate  of  the  oaioot 
and  leeks  devoured  there,  which  he  says  amounts  to 
9700000000000000000000000000000045.  But  this 
writer  (M.  Bourgoaniie  observes)  would  not  at  pre- 
sent have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  disagreeable 
smells  of  the  streets,  nor  would  he  find  all  toe  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  necessary  to  defend  himself  from  tbem. 
By  the  vigilance  of  the  modem  police,  for  which  (M. 
Bourgoanne  informs  us)  it  is  indebted  to  the  Count 
d'Aranda,  it  is  rendered  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in 

Tlietc  arc  four  academies  in  Madrid  :  The  fint  is 
the  Spanish  ncaderay,  founded  in  1714,  in  imitation  of 
the  French  academy,  and  consisting  of  14  members, 
including  tbc  president.  Its  device  is  a  crucible  00 
bumiag  coals,  with  the  motto  l^mpia,Juo,  y  da  etpfett' 
der;  "  it  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives  lustt«.*'  Its  first 
object  was  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Spa- 
nish language,  which  was  published  ia  sia  vokimet  folio, ' 
aud  of  nbicii  a  new  edition,  mth  great  additions,  has 
been  latcty  put  to  the  press.  The  same  academy  is 
also  employed  on  a  superb  edition  of  Don  Quiaotte, 
adorned  with  elegant  engravings  far  superior  to  the 
last,  and  collated  with  all  the  former  editions.  The 
second  is  the  academy  of  histoir ,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a  society  of  individuals,  the  object  of  whose 
meetings  was  to  preserre  and  illustrate  the  historical 
monuments  of  the  kingdsoi  of  Spain.  Their  labours 
met  the  approbation  of  Philip  V.  who  in  1738  con- 
firmed the  statutes  by  a  royal  ccdala.  This  academy 
ronsists  of  14  meaibers,  indndiag  tl>e  president,  secre- 
tary, and  censor.  Its  device  is  a  river  at  its  source  >' 
and  the  motto,  In  patriot*  peptttmn^neflml.  The  ether 
two  academies  are,  the  academy  «f  the  fine  arts,' 
painting,  sculpture,  and  arohitecttire';  and  the  aca- 
demy of  medicine.     The  Ittter   is   held   in  no   great 

The  environs  of  Madrid  contain  several  royal  seats ; 
among  which  arts  £1  Buen  Betiro,  Casa  del  Campo. 
Florida,  Le  Pardo  Sarsuela,  and  St  Ildefwisa ;  but  the 
most  magnificent,  not  only  in,this  country  but  perhaps 
in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Escorial,  which  takes  m 
name  from  a  small  village  near  which  it  stands,  aboyt 
22  miles  north-west  from  Madrid  )  and  of  which  a  de- 
scription is  given  under  the  article  £scuiiiAr..  Ano- 
ther royal  palace,  greatly  admirod,  particularly  for  ilA 
delicious  gu^ns  and  surprising  water-works,  is  Aran-' 
juez,  which  is  situated  on  the  Tagas,  about  50  miles 
south  of  Madrid.    See  AKANJUfcz. 

MADRIGAL,  a  short  aUortias  poem,  composed  of 
a  number  of  free  aod  unequd  venes,  neither  confined 
to  the  regularity  of  a  soooe^  nor  to  the  point  of  an  epi- 
gram ;  but  only  eonsistiog  of  someHonder  and  delicate 
thought,  Hpressed  with  a  beinitifut,  noble,  and  elegant 
simplicity. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  maodra,  which  in 
Latin  aiM  Greek,  sigaifies  "  a  sbeep-fold ;"  imagining 
Una  it . 
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I   it  to  liftYc  been  originally  a  kind  of  .pastoral  or  ^ep-  After  this  last  battle  began  the  raeiiHmbl6  frlendsiiip  Mac 

berd'H  song}  vtience  the  Italians  foiwed  their  mailri-  bettreen  Mteccnas  and  Horace.    Horace,  as  SoetoDiw  ^~^ 

^  gole,  and  lye  niadrigai.    Others  rather  ctiooiie  to  derive  relates,  i*as  a  tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 

it  frgm  ibe  iford  ntatlrugar,  nhich  in  the  Spanish  Ian-  sins,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  tlioie  generals  made  a  pri- 

guagc  signifies  "  to  rise  in  the  morning  •"  the  madi-i-  soner  of  war.     MfecenaS)  finding  hitn  an  accomplislied 

gales  being  formerly  sung  early  in  the  morning  by  those  man,  became  immediately  bis  friend   and   protector  ■, 

>vho  Iiad  a  mind  to  serenade  their  mistretises.  and  afWwardi  recommended  him   to  Augustus,  wfaa 

MADURA,  a  prorince  of  Asia,  in  tlie  peninsnla  on  restwed  him  hU  estate  with  no  small  additions.     In 

this  side  the  Gauges  ;  bounded  00  the  east  by  Tanjour  the  raenn  time,  though  Meecenas  behaved  himself  well 

und  Marava,  on  the  south-east  by  tha  sea,  on  the  west  as  a  soldier  in  these  and  other  battles,  yet  bis  principat 

h}'  the  £aUgate  mountains,  whieb  separate  it  irom  Ma*  province  was  that  of  a  minister  and  counsellor.     H« 

lubar,   and   00   (he   north   bj  Visiapour  and  Camate.  was  the  adviaer,  the  manager,  tb<  negociator,  in  every 

The  inhabitants  are  Gentooe,  and  of  a  thievish  dispoai-  thing  that  related  to  civil  affuirs.     When  the  Irngae 


The  commodities  are  rice,  elephants  teeth,  %aA 
rotten  cloth ;  of  which  last  a  good  deal  is  made  here, 
And  very  fine.  At  this  place  is  a  pearl  fishery,  which 
brings  in  a  larae  sum  annually. 

MEANDER,  in  Atident  Gtogmhy,  a  celebnted 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Ceimnse.  It  flows 
ihroi^  Caria  and  Ionia  into  the  ^gran  sea  between 
Miletus  and  Friene,  alter  it  baa  been  increased  by  the 
wsters  of  the  Marsyas,  Iiycoa,  Eudon,  Letiueus,  &c 


made  at  Brundusiom  between  Antony  and  Au- 
gustus, Mmcmaa  was  sent  to  act  on  the  part  of  Au- 
gustus.    This  wo  learn  from  Horace  in  his  jonjney  t» 


lib.  I 


Hue  venturtu  rrat  Mieccnat  oplimus,  atgne 
Coeceius,  missi  nwgnis  de  rcbun  utertpie 
Lcgali,  avrraos  ioit'ti  compotiere  aaiicos.  Sat.  v 


And  afterwards,  when  this  league  was  i 


r  brealung. 


It  Is  celebrated  among  the  poets  fi>r  its  windings,  which  through  the  suspicions  of  each  party,  Mttceat  was  lent 

lunount  to  BO  less  then  600,   and  from  which   all  obli-  to  Aotonyto  ratify  it  anew, 

<|uitie4  b>\-e  received  the  aame  of  mjcander*.    It  forma         la  tlie  year  71 7,  when  Angustus  and  Agrippa  went 

in  its  course,  according  to  the  obaervalion  of  some  tra-  to    Sietly  to  figlit  SeKtus  Pompeins  by  sea,    Mccenas 

veller^,  Oie  Greek  letters  s  (  {  t  Sc  « ;  and   from  its  went  with  them ;   but  sonn   after  returned  to  apprase 

wiadis^  DsEdalus  is  smd  to  have  bvl  the  first  idea  of  some   commotions  which  were   rising   at   Rome  i    tor 

Ills  famous  labjrrinth.  though  he  usually  attended  Augustus  ia  all  his  military 

yiX'kHJS.f  anciently  a  people  of  Britain,  near  Se-  expeditions,  yet  whenever  there  wm  any  thing  to  bo 

vants's  w«ll,  inbahtting  the  district  now  called  Zouolrr-  done  at  Rome  either  with  the  senate  or  people,  he  w^u 


rfo/r,  in  Scodalid7 

M.£C£NA$,  Caius  Cilmios,  the  great  friend  and 


alwajrs  despatched  thither  for  that  purpose.. 

Upon  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium,  Msece- 


counsellor  of  Augustus  Cmsar^  was  hiw^^lf  a  very  polite  nas  returned  to  Rome,  to  take  the  govomment  into  his 
sdwlar,  but  is  chiefly  memoi«ble  for  haniing  been  the  hands,  till  Augustas  could  settle  some  necestary  affairs 
p«tnm  an4  protector  of  men  of  letten.  He  was  de-  in  Greeee  and  Asia.  Agrippa  soon  followed  Mfeceoas  \ 
seendedfivin  a  most  ancient  and  illDstnoos  origin,  even  and  when  Augustus  arrived,  he  placed  these  two  gresl 
fr<om  the  kings  of  Hetruria,  as  Horace  often  tells  us  ;  men  and  faithful  adherents,  the  one  over  his  civil,  tbo- 
bnt  his  hnmediate  feieiatben  were  only  of  the  eques-  other  over  his  military  concerns.  While  Augustus  was 
Vian  ovdsv.  He  is  eunoMd  to  have  been  bom  at  Rome,  extinguishing  the  remams  of  the  civil  wars  in  Asia  and 
because  his  liunilT  Imd  ibere  s  but  in  what  year  anti-  Egypt,  young  Le^us,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  waa. 
^uity  does  not  tell  ns.  It  says  as  little  about  bis  ediica-  fonning  a  scheme  to  assassinate  him  at  his  return  to' 
tion :  but  we  know,  it  most  have  been  of  the  most  lib*-  Rome.  This  eonspiracy  was  discovered  at  once,  by  tba 
ral  kind,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  extraordinary  vigilance  of  Maecenas  ;  who,  as  Velleioa- 
a^endour  of  his  birth,  since  he  excelled  in  every  thing  Paterculus  says,  "  observing  ^  rash  eouncilsof  tbo' 
that  related  to  arma,  poUtica,  and  letters.  Haw  Mie-  headstrang  youth  with  the  same  tranquillity  and  calm- 
eenas  spent  hja  younger  years  is  also  unknown,  to  us,  ness  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  doing,  instantly  put 
'-■'■•''•  Jiin,  to.  deatli,  without  the  least  noise  and  hiinult ;  and. 

by  that  means  extinguished  another  civil  war  in  its  very 

beguinin^." 

The  civil  wart  being  new  at  an  end,  Angustos  rc- 


any  brther  dian  by  efiects  ^  there  being  i 
made  of  him  by  any  writer  before  the  death  of  Julius. 
Ceesar,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  709- 
Then  Octavius  Cooks,  who  was  afterwards  called  Au- 


giutut,  went  to  Rome,  to  take  possoston  of  his  nucleus  tuned  to  Rome ;  and  from  this  time  Mntenas  indulged 

ioberitanao;  and  then  MmaeBaa  became  first  publicly  himself  at  vacBUt  heara  in  literary  aauiaements,  and  the 

known,  though  be  appears  te  have  been  Augustus-'s  in-  conversation  of  men  of  letters.   In  the  year  734  Vii^iC 

timato  friend,  and  as- it  should  seem  guar£an,  from  hia  died,  and  left  Augustus  and  MKCcnaa  heirs  to  what  ho 

childhood.       From   that   time    be    accompanied   hint  had.     Msecenas  vhs  excessively  fond  of  this  poet,  who,, 

tbrongh  all  his  fortunes,  and  was  his  counsellv  and  of  all  the  wits  of  the  Anguatan  age,  stood  highest  in  hia 

I  upon  dl  oceasiona  ;  so  that  Pmde  Albinovauus  esteem ;  and  if  the  Ceorgics  and  the  .£neid'  be  owing- 


jnstly  called  him  C^tarii  dextramf  "  CtEaar*s  1 
hand." 

In  A.  R.  710,  the  year  that  Ciecro  was  killed  and 
Ovid  bon,  Mstcenas  «hstiittnished  himself  by  his  coo- 
rage  and  mHitary  skill  at  the  battle  sf  Modena,  wheee 
'  I  consuls  I£atins  and  Fans*  were  slam  in  fighting 


the  good  taite  and  enconragemank  af  this  patron,  as- 
there  i«  some  reason,  to  think,  potterity  cannat  comni»- 
morate  him  with  too  muchgrMtude.  Horace  may  bn- 
ranked  next  to  Virgil  in  Miscenas's  good  graoes ;  w« 
hfiye  already  mentioned  bow  and  at  what  time  their, 
friendship  commenced.     Froperdut  nlao  ackttowlc^aa 


against  Aatwj  >  as  In  did  nftennvda  afc  Fhilippk.    Mwbmw  ibr  bia  bTvntec  and  pratcctor,  lib.  ii.  ^tp  7^ 

*  '  n        f 
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L  Nor  mast  Vuioa  be  forgot,  thon^  wc  have  notlui^  of 


Dins ;  since  we  And  him  nigfalj  pcaiied  hj  both 
Vi^  ud  Hornce.  He  wsi  a  writer  of  tngediea ;  and 
QoiHtiliMi  tbink*  be  mmy  be  compaKd  with  •nj  of  dM 
ucienta.  la  *■  word,  MaeccDu'i  bouse  wu  «  ptaoe  of 
refiige  and  welcaae  to  all  the  Icsmcd  of  bU  time ;  ii«t 
only  to  Virgil,  Horace,  Properliiu,  and  Vwim,  but  to 
Fiwdariui,  whom  Horace  extoU  as  an  admirable  writer 
of  comedie*  ;  to  Fmcm  Ariitius,  a  noble  giammariaii, 
and  Horace's  iotitnate  friead ;  to  Flotiue  Tacea,  who 
aniited  Varioa  in  comcting  the  ^neid  after  the  death 
af  Virgil ;  to  Valgios,  a  poet  and  very  leaned  man, 
who,  as  Plinr  tells  as,  dedicated  a  book  to  Ai^ustna, 
De  tuuJieriarmm;  to  Asiniu  Pollio,  an  excellent  tra- 
gic writer  ;  and  to  Mveral  other*,  whom  it  wouU  be 
tedioM  to  HKntion.  All  thue  dedicattd  their  works, 
•r  aome  part  of  them  at  leaat,  to  Mceoenas,  and  cele* 
brated  his  praises  in  tfaem  over  and  over :  aad  we  may 
«h<jrTe  farther,  what  Plutarch  tell*  us,  that  erosi  Ao- 
gostos  bimaetf  inscnbed  his  Commentaries  to  him  and 
to  Agrippfc    ■ 

MKcenas  contnocd  in  Augustuses  &*oar  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  but  not  uninteiraptedly.  Aiwastaa  bad  an 
intrJguR  with  M3ccenas''B  wife  :  and  though  the  ministei 
bore  this  liberty  of  his  master  very  patiently,  yet  there 
was  a  Goldneas  on  the  part  of  Angustns,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  went  off.  MKcenas  died  in  the  ^ar  745  > 
bat  at  what  age  we  canaot  precisely  determine,  though 
we  know  he  most  have  bean  old.  He  moit  bare  been 
older  tban  Angostus,  faecaase  be  was  a  kind  of  tutor  to 
him  in  bis  youth  ;  and  we  find  bim  often  called  an 
oM  mam  by  Psdo  AlbinaraiMB,  a  contemporary  poet^ 
vhose  ekgy  upon  his  dead  patron  is  still  extant.  He 
Blade  Augustus  his  heir;  and  reeomnieoiled  his  friend 
Horace  to  him  in  those  memorable  last  words,  "  Hora- 
tii  Fiacci,  ut  mri,  memor  titOy"  &c.  Horace,  how- 
ever, did  not  probably  stuvive  bim  long,  as  there  is  no 
elegy  of  his  upon  Miecenaa  extant,  nor  any  acoooat  <A 
one  having  ever  been  written,  which  there  certainty 
would  have  been  had  Horace  sorvivcA  him  aaT  time. 
Nay,  Father  Sanadoo,  the  French  editor  of  Horace, 
will  have  it,  that  the  poet  ified  before  his  patvon  ;  and 
that  these  last  words  were  found  only  in  Abecenas'i 
will,  which  had  not  been  altered. 

Hfgecenas  is  said  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  stale 
of  health  in  any  part  of  his  life  :  and  many  siagularkies 
are  related  of  his  bodily  corutitution.  Thus  Fliuy  tells 
us,  that'  he  was  always  in  a  fever  ;  ami  that,  for  three 
years  before  hia  death,  be  bad  aot  a  moment's  sloepL 
Though  be  wa*  certMuly  an  eitraardinu^  man,  and 
possessed  many  adourable  virtues  and  qualities,  yet  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  very  Inxunena  and  ef- 
feminate. "  Mseeena*  (says  Vellcios  Pstarcnhn)  was 
of  the  equestrian  ordec,  but  spjong  fi^tm  a  moat  illns- 
trimw  origin.  He  was  a  man,  wbo»  when  Imsiaesa  k- 
fwred,  was  able  tn  mdergo  any  (ntigae  and  wsMching ; 
who  consnlted  pnyeriy  upon  ait  occasions,  and  knew  as  , 
wetl  hew  to  execute  what  he  bad  consnltsd ;  yet  a  man 
who  in  seasons  of  leisiue  was  luxirrioas,  soft,  and  efe- 
nuBBtc,  almnt  beyond  a  woman.  He  was  00  less  dear 
to  Conr  than  Araippa,  but  distingaished  by  him  with 
fewer  hooonn;  for  he  always  oontinnsd  of  the  eqnea- 
trian  rank,  in  which  he  was  bom :  not  that  he  could 
not  hawe  been  advanced  ap(w  the  least  iqtiimtiw),  but 
b>  nevez  soUcitcdiU" 
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<ut  let  moralist*  and  peliticiBns  detemine  of  ftffece-  MwcenM, 
nas  aa  they  please,  Ue  men  of  letten  are  under  high  Msel^nim. 
obligations  to  celebrate  his  praise*  and  revere  his  memo- '  "V~"  ' 
Ty  :  for  be  couDt«»anccd,  pntectt^,  aad  supported,  as 
bx  as  tbey  wanted  bis  support,  all  the  wits  and  learn- 
ed men  of  bis  time ;  and  that  too,  out  of  a  puae  and 
disinterested  love  of  letters,  when  be  hadno  tittle  viewa 
of  policy  to  serve  by  their  means :  whence  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  all  the  protectors  and  patrons  of  learning, 
ever  since,  have  nenally  beoi  called  MxetuQi't, 

MAELSTROM,  a  very  dangerMis  wbiripool  on  thk- 
the  coast  of  Norway,  in  ibe  68th  degree  of  latitode,. 
in  the  province  of  NonUinJ,  and  the  district  of  Lofii- 
ien  and  near  the  iaiuid  of  Mwkoe,  from  whence  it  also 
take*  the  name  af  Mt^mt-ttrom.  Its  viotcsce  and 
toariBf^  exceed  that  of  a  cataract,  being  beard  to  a 
great  distance,  aod  withont  any  inttrmissien,  exceiM  a 
quarter  every  eixtfa  bear,  that  is,  at  the  turn  ot  biglT 
and  low  water,  when  its  impetnosity  seems  at  a  stand, 
which  short  interval  is  the  only  time  the  fisbermea  can 
venture  in  ;  but  this  motion  soon  retwriw,  and,  however 
calm  the  sea  may  be,  gradnally  increases  with  such  a 
draught  and  vortex,  as  absorb  whatever  comes  within 
their  sphere  of  action,  and  keep  it  imder  water  far 
■ome  hours,  when  the  fragments,  shivered  by  l\m 
rodu,  appear  again.  This  circomstance,  among  o- 
thers,  intkes  sttw^I;  agaiaet  Kireber  and  others,  who 
imagine  that  them  is  here  an  abyss  penetrating  the 
globe,  and  iMninr  in  some  very  rcRicrte  parts,  wliich 
KirclKr  is  so  particiiar  as  to  assign,  for  be  name*  the 
gnlf  of  Bolhnis.  Bnt  after  the  moKt  exact  reacarcbe<i 
which  tbe  circumstances  wilt  admit,  this  is  hut  a  con- 
jectnn  withont  foundation }  for  this  and  three  other 
vortice*  ameag  tbe  Feme  islands,  bat  smaller,  have 
no  other  cause  tban  the  collisiaa  of  waves  rising  and 
frJIine,  at  the  fhix  and  reBox,  againel  a  Hdge  of  rot-ks 
and  shelves,  which  confine  the  water  so  that  it  precipi- 
tates Itself  like  a  cataract;  and  tbos  the  hi^er  tbe 
flood  rises,  tbe  deeper  must  the  fall  be  ;  and  tbe  b»' 
Iwal  reault  of  this  is  a  whirlp*«d  or  vortex,  the  pro- 
digious BuctioB  whereof  is  soBciently  known  by  lesser 
experimeols.  Bvt  what  has  been  tbas  aheerbed,  re- 
mains  u«  longer  at  th»  bottom  than  tbe  ebb  huts;  far 
tbe  sncttoa  ue»  eeaste,  ami  tbe  flood  removes  nO  at- 
traction, and  permit*  whatever  had  been  sunk  to  make 
its  appearance  againt  Of  the  situation  of  this  amaxing 
Moskee-atrem  we  have  the  faRewing  accoaot  from  Mt 
Jonas  Rsanns  :  **  The  mminlaiB  of  Helseggan,  in  Lo- 
feden,  lies  a  league  from  the  island  Ver,  and  betwixt 
these  two  ruas  that  laiwe  and  diaadfiil  stream  called' 
Moikoe^trtim,  from  the  island  Moskoe,  which  ie  in  the 
middle  of  it,  together  with  several  eircumjacent  isles, 
as  Ambaaren,  half  a  qnarter  of  a  league  northward, 
lilescn,  Haeholm,  Kietdholm,  Suarven,  and  Buck- 
holm.  Moskae  lies  aboat  half  a  qaarler  of  a  mile 
smtb  of  the  island  of  Ver,  and  betwixt  them  these 
•mall  ic^Mdi;,  OtWiMm,  Flimen,  Sanfie«;n,  Stock- 
holm. Betwixt  Xiofbdcn  and  Moskor,  tbe  depth  or 
the  water  is  between  36  and  40  fritboins  ;  bet  on  the 
other  side,  towards  Ver,  the  depth  deeresjes,  so  as  not- 
to.aSbrd  a  convenient  passage  mr  a  vessel,  wrthont  tie' 
ridt  «f  s^ittiag  on  Ibe  rtxjis,  wUch  happens  even  iiL 
the  dJmest  weather :  when  it  is  flood,  the  stream  mns 
up  tba  eountiT  between  Lefeden  and  Moskoe  with  a 
bustnoua  lapdity;  battJiezou  of  its  impetnons  ebb 
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Uulttram  to  tin  wft  is  Bcucely  equalled  by  the  loudest  Md  most         hiJEAytlS  tttLOitrLACXniMitciica  Pah f,  or  M^d-    M««in 

II,       dremdfulcAlaracts;  the  noise  being  heard  KvenU  leagues  tievt  Laeut,  ia  Ancient  Ger^n-pliy,  a  large  lake  or  part      Palat 

Miwide^  00*^  ggj  ^\^^  vortices  or  pits  are  sf  such  an  extent  and  of  the  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  jwrth  af    u  'L  ■ 

*         depth,  that  if  ■  ship  comes  nithin  its  attractioQ,  it  u  the  Euxine,  to  wliich  it  communicates  by  the  Cimroe'  ''*'  f 

inevitably  absorbed  and  carried  down  ta  the  bottom,  Han  Bospborus,     It  was  worshipped  as  a  deiLy  by  the 

«nd  there  beat  to  pieces  againat  the  rocks  ;  and  when  Massageta.     It  extcods  about  39a  miles  from  south* 

the  water  relaxes,  the  fragments  (hereof  are  thrown  up  west  to  north-east,   and   is  about  600  niiles  in  circuin- 

again.     But  these  intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only  at  Terence.      Stiii  called    Paint  Maolit,   reaching   from 

the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  and  in  calm  weather  :  and  Crim  Tartary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
last  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  re*  MJESTtAN,  Michael,  in  Latin  Ilitsllittut,  a  ce- 

tuming.     VVhen  the  stream  is  most  boisterons,   and  its  lebnted  astjoaomer  of  Gennauy,  was  bom  in  the  duchy 

fury  heightened  by  a  Slomi,  it  is  dangerous  to  coroc  of  Wittemberg ;  hot  spent  his  yonth  in  Italy,  vrbert  he 

tritnin  a  Norway  mile  of  it :   boats,   ships,  and  yachts  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Copcmicos's  system,  which 

having  been  carried  away,  by  not  guarding  aninst  rt  brought  GaliliEO  over  from  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  to 

before  they  were  within  its  reach.    It  likewise  ^ppens  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  entirely  de^-Dttd.     He  af- 

frequently,  that  whales  eome  too  neat  the  stream  and  terwards  returned  to  Germany,   and  became  professor 

e  overpowered  by  its  viotence  ;  and  then  it  is  impoe*  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen  *,  where,   among  his  other 


«ble  to  describe  their  bowlings  ftnd  bellowings  in  their 
fruitless  struggles  to  disengage  themselves.  A  bear 
once  attempung  to  swim  from  Lofctden  to  Motkoe, 
with  a  design  of  preying  upon  the  sheep  at  pasture  in 
the  island,  afforded  the  like  spectacle  to  the  people  { 


tcholais,  he  taught  the  great  Kepler,  irho  has  praised 
several  of  his  ingenious  inventions,  in  his  Asirottomia 
Optica.  Though  Tycho  Br^b6  did  not  assent  to  Mxst* 
lin's  opinion,  yet  he  allowed  him  to  be  an  extraordinary 
person,   deeply  skilled   in  the  science  of  astronomy. 


the  stream  caught  him,  and  bore  him  down,  whilst  be      Maestlin  published  many  mathematical  and  aBtronomical 
roared  terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard  on  shore.     Large      works;  and  died  in  ijpo. 


stocks  of  fire  and  pine  trees,  after  being  absorbed  by 
the  current,  rise  again,  broken  and  torn  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  if  bristles  grew  on  them.  This  plainly  shows 
the  bottom  to  consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which 
they  are  whirled  to  and  tro.  This  stream  is  legulated 
~by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  }  it  being  constantly 
high  and  low  water  every  six  hours.  In  the  year  1645, 
early  in  the  morning  of  Seaagesima  Sunday,  it  ra{ 


MAASTRICHT,  an  ancient  tcwn  of  the  Nether- 
lands i  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  inliabitants,  the  number  of  whom  is 
estimated  at  18,000,  are  noted  for  making  excellent 
fire  arms.  It  contains  an  arsenal,  a  handsome  town- 
bouse,  and  a  good  library.  Both  Papists  and  Prote- 
stants arc  allowed  the  five  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  the  magistrates  arc  composed  of  both.      '' 


with  such  noise  and  impetuosity,  that  on  the  island  of      ed  on  the  nver  Maese,  which  separates  it  from  Wyck, 


Moskoe,  the  very  stones  of  tho  bouses  fell  to  the  ground." 
MJEMACTERIA,  sacrifices  oBued  to  Jnpjter  at 
Athens  10  the  winter  month  MEcmacterion.  The  god 
surauned  Mtemactes  was  entreated  to  send  mild  and 
temperate  weather,  as  he  presided  over  the  seasons,  and 
was  the  god  of  the  air. 

M ^MACTERIOX,  was  the  fourth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  an- 
swering to  the  latter  part  of  our  September,  and  tho 
beginning  of  October.  It  received  its  name  firam  the 
festival  Mirmacttriii,  which  was  observed  shout  this 
time.     This  month  was  called  by  the  Boeotians  Alal- 


MJESA..     See  Sfarus,  IcUTHYOLOGr  Index. 


and  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Uaestricht  revolted  from  the  Spaniards  in  1 570,  but 
was  reduced  in  ■  J79*  Louis  XiV.  became  master  of 
it  in  1673 ;  hut  it  was  restored  to  the  states  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  It  was  again  taken  by 
the  Krench  in  1794,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
till  1814.  It  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlanih.  '  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  52. 

MAFF^US,  Vegio,  a  Latin  poet,  bora  in  Lom> 
hardy  in  1407,  was  greatly  admired  in  his  time. 
He  wrote  epigrams,  and  a  humorous  supplement  to 
Vir^l,  which  he  called  Tkt  thirlreiith  book  of  the 
JEneid:  this  was  as  humonasly  translated  into  Eng- 
lish a  lew  years  since  by  Mr  Ellis.     MaSaus  wrote 


M^NALUS,  in  Ancient  Geogrvp^,  a  mountain  of  also  some  prose  worid.     He  was  chancellor  of  Rome 

Arcadia  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  grratly  frequented  towards  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V. ;  and 

by  shepherds.     It  received  its  nanse  from  Mseoalus  a  died  in  I458- 

son  of  Xycaon.    It  was  covered  tvith  pine  trees,  whoae  MAFFEl,  Sci?io,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  born 

echo  and  shade  have  been  greatly  celebrated  h^  all  tlie  of  an  illustrious  and  ancient  family  at  Verona,  in  1675. 

ancient  poets.  After  having   finished  his  studies,   he  took  arms,  and 

M£ONIA,  or  MozoNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  I)o- 

and  forming  part  of  Lydia ;  namely  the  nei^bourhood  nawert ;  but  he  more  particularly  distinguished  himself 

of  Mount  Tmolua,  and  the  country  watered   by   the  by  his  love  of  learning,  which  made  him  nndertake  sa- 

Pactolus.     The  rest  on  the  tea  coast  was  called  Lydia.  veral   voyages  into  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

See  Ltoia.  He  conversed  with  the  learned  in  all  those  countries, 

MAIONID^,  a  name  given  to  the  muses,  because  and  obtained  their  friendship  and  esteem.     He  was  a 

Homer,   their  greatest  and  worthiest  favourite,  was  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadia  at  Rome,  an 

suj^osed  to  be  a  native  of  MEeonia.  honorary  foreign   memlici  of  that  of  Inscriptions   at 

M^ONIDES,  a  surname  of  Homer,  because,  ate-  Paris  ;  and  died  in  1 755.     He  wrote  many  works  in 

cording  to  the  opinion  of  some  writera,  he  was  born  in  vene  and  prose,  which  are  esteemed  ;  the  most  known 

Mteonia,  or  because  hia  father's  name  was  Mkoh.  of  which  are,  i.  The   tm^dy  -of  Merope,   of  nitieh 

3  there 
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MAG 

D  French  translatimu  i> 
aedy.     3.  A  translation,  i: 
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2.  Cere-      up  at  tli 


MAG 


M«!f«ine.  (,f  the  first  book  of  Homer'a  Ilud.  4  Many  other 
'  pirces  of  poetry,  in   a  colleclioa  entitled  RAi/ine  and 

Prosr,  quarto.  His  principal  works  in  proGC  arc,  i.  Fe- 
roaa  illustrota,  2.  Ittoria  diphmatim-  3.  SciftiKa  ra- 
tti/iereaea  ;  an  excelleiit  work,  in  which  he  attacks  duel- 
ling. 4.  An  edition  of  TAeairo  Italiano,  j.  An  edi- 
tion «f  Cassiodorusonthe  Epistles,  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
ftnd  Apocalypse.  6.  Gutlia  Aaliqvitales  quirdian  se- 
tectir,  at^ue  in  plum  eputeiaa  ditttiimtai  and  sevenl 
other  works. 

MAGAUA,  in  MythoUm,  a  title  under  which  Ve- 
nus was  known  and  worshipped  in  Lower  Saxony  ; 
where  this  goddess  had  a  faoMui  temple,  which  was 
treated  with  respect  even  by  the  Iluns  and  Vandals 
Trheu  they  ravaged  the  country.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cliarlemagne. 

MAGAUOXO,  the  ca^ul  town  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  same  name,  in  Africa,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ajan. 
It  is  seated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  some  oaroe, 
defended  by  >  citadel,  and  has  a  good  haiboor.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mahometans.  £.  Long.  45.  15.  N. 
Lat.  3.  a 

MAOAS,  Macadis,  (from  ftM^^,  "  to  sing,  or 
play  in  uniiMn  or  octave,")  the  name  of  a  mttsical  iur 
Etru.ment  in  ase  among  the  ancients. 

There  wore  two  kinds  of  magade*,  the  one  a  string 
■nstninwnt,  formed  of  20  chords  unng^  in  pairs, 
and  taned  to  unison  or  octave-,  so  that  they  yielded 
ten  sounds  :  the  invention  whereof  is  ascriben  by  some 
tn  Sappho;  by  otfaen  to  the  Lydians;  and- by  some, 
to  Timotheus  of  Miletus.  The  other  was  a  fund  of 
flute,  which  at  the  same  time  yielded  very  high  and 
very  low  notes.  The  former  kind  was  at  least  much 
improved  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  impeached  of  a  crime,  becaose-by  increasing 
die  number  of  chords  he  spoiled  and  discndited  the- 
ancient  music. 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  stores  are  kept, 
nf  arms,  animmiition,  provisions,  &c.  Every  forti-- 
fied  town  oi^t  to  he  fnmisbed  with  a  large  nian- 
zine,  which  shsnld  contain^  stores  of  all  kinds,  si^- 
cient  to  enable  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  hold 
out  a  Ions  siege  \  and  in  which  smiths,  carpeotent, 
wbeelwrifhts,  kg.  may  be  employed-  in  making  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  artillery,  «s  carriages,  wa^ 
gone,  &c. 

Powder  Maoazisz,  is  that  place  where  the  powder 
ia  kept  in  very  large  quantitina.  Anthon  difler  great- 
ly batitwitt  regard  to  their  situation  and  construction; 
lot  all  agree  that  tbejr  ought  to  be  arched  and  bomb- 
proof. In  fbrtiftcations,  £ey  are  fiequently  placed  in 
the  rampart ;  but  of  lale  th*^  have  been  huilt  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.  The  first  powder  magazines 
were  made  with  Gothic  anbes :  bat  H.  Vauban  find- 
ing tbem  too  weak,  eonstrocted  them  tn  a  semicirculM' 
mm  ;  whose  dimennons  an  60  feet  long  within,  and 
3j  broad  ;  the  foundations  are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick, 
and  eight  feet  high  tram  the  foundation  to  the  spring 
of  the  aroli ,  the  floor  is  two  feeb  from  the  grooudi 
which  keeps  it  bom  dampness. 

Oneof  our  engineers  ^  great  experience  Mme  time 
•ince  liadJcrinejwed,  that  after  the  centres  of  semicirca- 
bt  arcbe*  an.ttrnck,  they  Mttle  at  the  cmm  ud  om 


hanches,  even  with  a  stnight  horizontal  «c-  Maiiaiittt. 
tndos,  and  stitl  much  more  so  in  ponder  magazines,  '•^—y^—J 
whose  outside  at  top  is  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  boose, 
by  two  inclined  planes  joining  in  an  angle  over  the  top 
of  the  arch,  to  give  a  proper  descent  to  the  rain ;  which 
efl'L'Cts  are  exactly  what  might  be  expected  agreesble 
to  the  true  theory  of  arehet.  Now,  as  this  shrinking 
of  the  arches  must  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequen- 
ces, by  breaking  the  texture  of  the  cenieot  after  it  has 
been  in  some  degree  dried,  and  also  by  opening  the 
joints  of  the  voussoirs  at  one  cod,  so  a  remedy  is  pro. 
vided  for  this  inconvenience  with  regard  to  bridges, 
by  the  arch  o^  ryuitibration  in  Mr  Huiton's  book  on 
bridges  ;  but  as  the  ill  effect  Is  much  greater  in  powder 
magazines,  the  same  ingenious  gentleman  proposed  to 
find  an  arch  of  equilibration  for  them  also,  and  to  con- 
struct  it  when  the  spsn  is  20  feet,  the  pitch  or  height- 
10  (which  are  the  same  dimensions  as  the  semicircle), 
the  inclined  exterior  walls  at  top  farming  an  angle  of 
113  degree*,  and  the  height  of  their  angular  point  a-i 
hove  the  top  of  the  ardi  oqual.to  seven  feet.  This  very 
curious  question  was  answered  in  1775  by  the  reverend 
Mr  Wildbore,  to  be  fooitd  in  Mr  Huttoo'a  Mucetlanea- 
Matiettiatica. 

Art^len/  ALtaAXiHE.  In  a  siege,  tbe  magazine  is 
made  about  25  or  30  yaida  behind  the  battery,  towards 
the  parallels,  and  at  least  three  feet  under  ground,  to- 
hold. the  ponder,  loaded  shells,  psrtfirea,  8tc.  Itsiidca' 
and  roof  must  b«  well  secured  with  boards  to  prevent 
the  earth  fnim  hUing  in  :  a  door  is  made  to  it,  and  d 
double  trench  or  passage  is  sunk  from  the  magazine  to  - 
the  battery*. one  to  go  m  and  the  other  to  come  out  at,' 
to  prevent  confusion.  Sometimes  traverses  are  made  in  ■ 
the  passages  to  prevent  ricochet  shot  &om  plunging  into ' 
them. 

Magazine,. (HI  shigboard;  a.doso  roan  or  stofc- 
hoose,  built  in  the  fere  or-  after-part  oE  the  hold  to  - 
contain  the  gunpowder  used  in  battle.  This  apartment' 
is  strongly  secured  against  brt,  and  no  person  is  allow- 
ed to  enter  it  vrith  a  lamp  or  candle :  it  is  therefore 
lighted,  as  oecasion  requires,  by  means  of  the  candles 
or  lamps  in  the  i^^Al-raom  contiguous  to  it. 

Maqaxise  Jtr-Gtm.     See  Atr-Guit, 

Mjgjziss,  Liurarys  a  wcU-kuowo  species  of  pe- 
riodical publications,  of  which  the  first  that  appeared- 
was  TAr  Gcntlcmmt'i,  set  on  foot  by  the  projector  Mr 
Edward  Cave  in  the  year  1731:  (see  the  article  Cave). 
This,  aa-Dr  Kippis  obaerves  f,  "  may  be  considered  asffiis^  Brv. 
somMbifflg  of  an  cpocha  in  the  literary  history  of  this  ^  ">-  An. 
country..   Tho  periodical  performances  befoee  that  time  *'^^*' 
were  almost  wholly  confined  to  political  transactions, 
ud  to  foreign   and   dmnestic   oceurrence*  j    bnt  the 
nioathly  m^azines  have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind 
of  inquiry  and  infimnatioa.     The  intelligence  and  dis- 
cussion contained  in  them  are  very  extensive  and  va- 
rious :  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  (fiffusiog  a  ge- 
neral habit  of  reading  through  the  nation,  whicb  in  a 
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Many  young  authors,  whiTbave  af^rwards  risen  to  g< 
sideiable  eminence  in  the  litetaiy  world,  have  here 
made  their  first  attempts  in  composition.  Here-tooare 
preserved  a  multitude  of  curious  and  useful  hints,  obscr. 
vatioos,  and  hets,  iriiich  otherwise  mig^t  have  never 
appeared;  or  if  they  had  appeared  in  a  more  evaaeacent 
Um,  weaU  bm  ineunred  Uw  danger  of  facing  lost.  1£- 
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M  it  were  not  mi  lavidlons  task,  the  liutcoy  of  them  weuld 
be  no  incvtioiu  or  unentcrt  fining  subject.  The  inag^ 
"  zioes  th»l  unite  utility  with  entertainment  are  undoubt- 
^^  edly  preib»blc  to  those  ({f  there  haiie  been  am/  mcU) 
which  hare  only  ->  view  to  idle  and  frivolous  amuse- 
HiBiit.  It  nay  be  observed,  that  two  of  them,  TAd 
Gettlieman't  aud  TAe  London,  which  laat  was  begun  the 
year  after  the  forraer,  have,  amidst  their  numerous  ri- 
vals,  preserved  their  reputatioo  to  the  present  day. 
They  have  both  of  them,  in  general,  joined  iiiBtnction 
'With  pleasure  j  and  this  likemse  hath  been  the  case 
with  some  others  of  a  later  origin.— The  original  Lon- 
-don  Magazine,  it  has  been  believed.  Las  been  discon- 
tinued  for  some  years  past. — Hie  next  oldest  publica- 
tion of  this  kind,  is  that  entitled  TAe  SceU  ilagmsiite: 
-which  was  commenced  at  Edinburgh  a  few  years  pos- 
terior to  the  appearance  of  the  Gentletnan^t  at  London ; 
which,  like  it,  has  survived  many  rivals,  and  has  been 
continued,  under  different  proprietors  and  editors,  with 
various  degrees  of  meriL 

MAGDALEN,  Makt.    See  IiLirt. 

Ttf/^IMMs  of  St  Maodji^it,  a  denomination  ginn 
to  dims  comoHinities  of  nuns,  eonsisting  sBnerally  of 
penitent  courtezans ;  sometimes  also  called  Magdalt- 
nettet.  8ucfa  are  those  at  Metz,  eatsblidied  in  1452 ; 
tboM  at  Paris,  in  1491 ;  those  at  Naples,  first  esU> 
hlished  in  13 14,  and  endowed  by  Queen  Sancha,  to 
serve  aa  a  retreat  for  pobttc  courtex^na,  iriio  should  be- 
take themselves  to  repentance  ;  and  those  of  Ronen  and 
fBoDrdeaoX,  which  bad  their  original  among  those  of 
Paris  in  161S.  In  each  of  these  monaateries  there  are 
three  kinds  of  peesona  and  congregations  i  the  first  con- 
sist of  theae  who  are  admitted  to  make  vows,  and  these 
bear  the  name  of  St  Magdakn  ;  the  congregation  of  St 
Martha  is  the  second,  and  is  composed  of  Uiose  whan 
it  is  not  ju^d  pewer  to  admit  to  vows  ;  finally,  the 
cangre^tion  of  St  Lazans  is  conipeaed  of  such  as  are 
detained  there  by  force. 

Tbe  relipons  of  St  Magdalen  at  Rome  were  esUhlirit- 
ed  by  Pope  Leo  X.  Clement  VIU.  settUd  a  revenue 
on  then  ;  and  farther  appmnted,  tfiat  the  elects  of  all 
public  proatitntes,  dying  intaatale,  should  fitlt  to  them ; ' 
and  that  the  testaments  of  dw  rest  should  be  invalid 
udess  they  hefoeathed  a  portson  of  their  effeets,  which 
-was  to  he  al  least  a  fifth  part,  to  thens. 

MAoajm  Hatpdtd.    See  LoHDoif,  N°  tic. 

IdAGOALENA,  one  of  the  Mar^neMta  islaada. 
ahent  five  kagnes  in  cireoit,  and  supposed  to  be  iiv 
'&  Lat.  la.  25.  W.  Lcmg.  13S.  50.  It  was  only 
seca  at  niae  leagtws  distance  by  those  who  discorev- 
ediL 

MAGDALENE'S  Cavk,  a-  oive  t£  Gennny,  and 
ia  Csainlhia,  10  miles,  east  ^  Gortz.  It  v/ftmra  like 
a  ebasm  in  a  rock,  mid'  at  iIm  entrance  torches  are 
liglited  te  condncX  traveUen.  It  ia  divided  into  several 
apartments,  or  halhrwirii  a  vast  minifaar  of  pIHan  fam- 
ed by  nature,  which  gim  it  a  beaut^t  appaaraucet 
theji  heii^  aa  white  asianoia,  and  almost  tnsii)wi«tt. 
"n*  bottam  is  of  the  same  s«betaace,  ineenMeh  that  » 
pensn  nay  fancy. bimaelf  tube  walking  amasig  the  raina 
of  an  enchanted  caatleraanKaudedwithmagnikent  pil' 
lars,  some  entire  and  atitam  broken. 

MAGDEKUBG,  a  doeby  of  Germany,  in  Ae 
cin4e  o£  L<Mer  Saxony;,  boundad  en  the  neidi  by 
tba  dMby  of  MecUanlmrgh^  sb  the  awthjMd  wotli- 
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west  by  the  principality  of  Anhalt  and  Halbersladt,  ; 
on  the  east  by  Upper  Saxony  with  part  of  Branden- 
burg, and  on  llie  west  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfenbuttle,  ~ 
The  Saale  circle,  and  that  of  Luxkcnwalde,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  and  suimonded  on  all  sides  by  a 
part  of  Upper  Saxony.  This  country  is  for  the  most 
part  level ;  but  sandy,  manby,  or  overgrown  with 
woods.  There  are  salt  springs  in  it,  so  rich  that 
they  are  sufficient  to  su^ly  all  Germany  with  that 
commodity.  The  Hidz  circle  is  tbe  most  fruitfid 
part  of  it.  In  the  Saale  circle,  where  wood  is  scarce, 
there  is  pit-coal :  and  at  Rotbeoborg  is  a  copper-mine 
worked.  The  duchy  is  well  watered,  for  the  Elbe 
passes  through  if,  and  tbe  Saale,  Havel,  Aller,  Ohrr, 
and  Elstcr,  either  rise  in,  or  wash  some  part  ef  it  in 
their  course.  Tbe  whole  duchy,  exclusive  of  that  part 
of  the  county  of  Mansfeldt,  winch  is  coniiected  with  it, 
is  said  to  contain  29  cities,  six  towns,  about  430  vil* 
ages,  and  330,000  inhabitants.  The  states  of  the 
country  consist  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  de- 
puties of  the  cities.  Before  it  became  subject  to  the 
electoral  house  of  Brandenburg,  fiequent  diets  were 
held  m  it;  but  at  present  no  diets  are  held,  no» 
have  the  states  tbe  direction  of  the  finances  as  foF- 
meriy.  Before  tbe  Befbrmation,  it  waa  an  arcli- 
bishopric,  subject  in  spirituals  te  the  pope  alone,  and 
its  pielate  was  primate  of  all  Germany  }  ImE  embracing 
the  Reformation,  it  chose  itself  administrators,  till  the 
treaty  of  Mooster,  in  1648,  when  it  was  given,  toge- 
ther with  the  bishopric  of  Halbostadt,  to  tbe  elector 
^  Brandenburg,  as  an  e<]uivalent  fbr  the  Hither  Po* 
merania,  granted  by  that  treaty  to  the  king  of  Sweden* 
Latberantstt  ia  the  predominant  religion  here  ;  butCaJ* 
vinists,  Jews,  and  Roman  Catholics,  are  tolerated.  Of 
the  last  there  are  live  convents,  whoneter  embraced 
the  Refoimariaa.  All  tbe  Lutheran  parishes,  amount- 
ing to  314,  are  siAjeet  to  16  inspectors,  under  eoe  gc 
Beral  superiotendant ;  only  tbe  clergy  nf  tbe  old  town 
of  Magdeburg  are  under  the  direction  of  their  seaiora 
Tbe  Jevrs  have  a  synagogoe  at  Halle.  Tie  manuinc- 
turas  «S  the  duchy  are  clotb,  stufis,  stockings,  linen,  oil- 
skins, leather,  and  ^^arcbment ;  of  which,  and  gran 
of  all  sorts,  targe  quantities  are  exposted.  Tbe  arma 
of  it  are.  Party  per  pale,  ruby,  and  peaiL  The  king 
of  Prussia,  as  duke  of  Magdeburg,  sits  and  votes  be- 
tween die  elector  of  Bavasia,  as  doke  of  Bavarm,  and 
the  dectoc  palatine,  an  pabgrave  of  Lantern.  Of  tbe 
states  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  he  is  tbe  fint.  Hie 
raatricnlar  assessment  foT  the  dncby  is  43  horse  and  196 
foot,  or  1300  florina  monthly ;  and  to  the  cbanber  of 
Wetzlar,  343  florins  and  40  kmiCzera.  For  the  civil 
government  M  the  dndiy  there  is  »  council  of  regency* 
with  a  war  and'  demesne  chamber ;  and  (or  the  ecole- 
siaatical  a  cenaistary  and  general  superintendatit.  Thn 
revenues  ef  the  duchy,  arising  from  tba  salt.waehfl„ 
demesne,  and  taxes,  aome  of  winch'  an  very  heavy  aodr 
i3ppema\ti,  ate  said  to  amomit  tn  8oa,OOo  rixddlaee 
n— itsUy.  With  ratpect  to  salt,  every  housekeeper  in 
the  ftaseiaa  doninion  is  obliged  to  buy  a  certain 
qoandty  fbr  hinwelf  and  wife  $  ud  also  for  every  ohiM- 
and-acrvantrhtnae,  etna,  calf,  and  4ieep,  that  he  po»< 
sesses.  Tbe  principal  placss  an  Magdeburg,  Hafic> 
asdGbnohft. 

MAaii£BUiiG,n.city  of  Oenuany,  io  a  doehy  of  the 
saaR  name,  of  which  it  ia  ant  an^  Ifaa  capital,  bnt  that 
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of  all  LoWeT  Skxtmv,  and  foTtnerly  of  even  all  GermHi;. 
It  aunds  on  tlie  EJbe,  in  £.  Long.  1 1.  38.  N.  Z^t. 
*'  52.  16.  It  H  a  citj  of  great  trade,  Gtrongly  fortified, 
and  very  ancient.  Its  name  signifies  the  maiden  city  ; 
vfaicb,  Mme  imagine,  took  its  rise  from  the  tcniple  of 
Venus,  whidi  is  said  to  have  stood  here  anciently,  and 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  Charlemagne.  The  founder 
of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  Otbo  I.  or  his  em- 

sress  Editba,  duughter  to  Edmund  tbe  Saxon  king  of  tt^eS)  procured  it  the  grant  of  a  yearly 
Ejigland.  The  same  emperor  founded  a  Benedictine 
coDVEnt  bere,  whiiJi  be  sfterwards  converted  iuta  an 
arcbbisbopric,  of  which  tbe  arubbishop  nas  a  couat- 
pslatine,  and  bad  very  great  privileges,  particularly  that 
of  wearing  tbe  archispucqnl  pallium,  and  having  the 
cross  borne  before  hiia,  besides  many  others.  The  first 
toumaotent  in  Germany  is  said  to  have  been  appointed 
near  this  city,  by  tbe  emperor  Ilenrj  tbe  Fowler  ;  but 
these  pastimeB  were  afterwards  abolished,  because  tbey 
occasioned  such  envy  and  animosity  anioi^  the  nobi- 
lity, that  several  of  them  killed  one  anutbcr  upm  the 
spoL  The  situation  of  tbe  city  is  very  convenient  nud 
pteaiant,  upon  the  banks  of  tbe  Elbe,  amidst  spacious 
fruitful  plains,  and  on  the  mad  betwixt  Iligb  and 
Im>w  Germany.  It  has  been  a  great  sufferer  by  fires 
and  Meges}  but  by  none  so  much  as  tbat  in  1631, 
jAea  tbe  emperor's  general,  Count  Tilly,  took  it  by 
storm,  plundered  and  set  it  on  £re,  by  which  it  was 
entirely  reduced   to   ashes,  except  tbe  cathedral,  thi 
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gift  of  tbe  elector}  and  the  revenne  of  tbe  provost  is    Ms|^- 
computed  at  I  z,ooo  crowns  a-year.     Here  is  a  great      '"'tt; 
trade,  and  a  variety  of  mannfactures.     The  chief  are  ^ 
those  of  woollen  cloths  and  stuBs,  silk*,  lottons,  lini 
stockings,  hats,   gloves,  tobacco,  and  snuff.     Tbe  city 
was   formerly  one  cf  tbe  Hanie  and  Imperial   towns. 
!£ditba  consort  to  Otho  1.  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
as  a  dowry,   among  many  other  privileges  and   advan- 
tt^es,  procured  it  the  grant  of  a  yearly  fair.    The  bur- 
gravste  of  this  city  was  anciently  an  office  of  grest 
power ;   having  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,   the 
office  of  hereditary  cupbearer  being  annexed  to  it  ,  and 
WW  loniT  held  as  a  fief  of  the  archbishopric,  but  aAer- 
wuds  became  an  imperial  fief,  which  was  again  con- 
ferred on  tbe  archbishopric  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
upon  certain  conditions. 

MAGDOLUM,  or  Macdalum,  in  Ancient  Gw. 
gn^Tf,  a  town  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  twelve  miles  to 
tbe  south  of  Pelusium  (Herodotus,  Antonine),  which 
donblless  is  tbe  Migdal  or  Magdal  of  Jeremiah.— Ano- 
ther  Magdalum,  or  Migdol,  denoting  literally  "  » 
tower  or  place  of  streugth,"  near  the  Bed  sea,  (Moses)  ; 
far  to  tbe  south  of  the  former. 

MAGELLAN,  Fsrdimano  dz,  an  eminent  na- 
vigator, was  by  birth  a  Portuguese,  of  a  good  &mily. 
He  served  in  tbe  East  Indies  with  reputation  for  five 
years  under  Albuquenjue,  «ad  in  I  (lo  be  greatly  di- 
'  '     '  bimsclf  at  the  battle  of  Nl^acca.    Deeming 


convent  of  our  Lady,  and  a  fuw  cottages  belonging     his  services  poorly  repaid  by  his  own  court,  he  entered 
*      '  '  '      ■  '        '  ■      '  into  the  employment  of  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,     He 

has  been  charged  with  peculation  by  some  of  bis  coun- 
trymen, who  have  assigned  this  sa  ibc  reason  why  be 
quitted  Portugal.  In  conjunction  with  Kuy  Fotero  be 
fonned  the  bold  design  of  discovering  a  new  passage  by 
the  west  to  the  MoIucca  islands,  which  he  offered  to 
prove  Ml  within  the  divisias)  of  the  globe  assigned  by 
tbe  pope  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  It  is  said  that  be 
first  pnraosed  this  enteiprise  to  Emanuel  king  of  Por- 
togal,  who  rejected  it,  as  opening  a  way  for  other  na- 
tions tft  have  access  to  the  East  Indies,  the  trade  of 
which  was  now  m«m^ized  by  tbe  Portuguese.  The  • 
pn^outioa  was  i^ireed  to  by  de  king  of  Spain,  and  on 
tbe  soth  of  September  1519  Magellao  sailed  from  San 
Lncar  with  five  ships  and  236  men  under  bis  command. 
Ilii  officers  tooD  monnured  at  this  appointment,  consi- 
dering it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  commanded  by  a  rene- 
gade Portuguese  ;  and  when  tbe  fleet  was  lying  at  a 
port  in  South  Anwrica  which  they  named  Stui  Julian, 
a  GODBpiiaCT  was  formed  against  him  by  three  of  tbe 
captaina,  which  he  discovered  and  quelled.  He  caused 
tbe  captain  of  ooe  of  tbe  ships  to  be  assassinated,  he 
board^  a  second,  and  secarcd  tbe  mntineers,  and  the 
third  submitted. 

The  coast  oo  whidi  they  lay  was  that  of  Patagonia  -, 
and  this  first  vayage  coatains  accounts  of  tbe  eitnordi- 
oaiy  stature  of  the  natives.  Abont  the  end  of  October 
tbey  reached  a  cape,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Dee  las  Virgines,  tbrming  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
which  bear  Uie  name  of  Magellan.  He  exerted  all  bis 
authority  to  induce  his  men  to  venture  on  this  unknown 
passage,  with  the  view  of  croisii^  a  vast  oc«an  beyond 
it,  at  the  hazard  of  runniug  sbast  of  ^ovisioos,  of  which 
a  supply  for  three  mooths  was  at)  be  had  remaining. 
One  of  his  ahipa  abundoaed  him,  and  made  the  best  of 
hei  wkT  to  Europe,  Tbe  rest  pnceeded,  and  on  tba 
X.  ,        „* 
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of  40,000  burghers, 
escaping.  The  soldiers  spsced  neither  age  nor  sex  ; 
but  ripped  up  woaien  with  child,  murdered  sucking 
inbnts  in  sight  of  tbeir  parents,  and  ravished  young 
women  in  the  streets  ;  («  prevent  which  violation, 
many  of  them  flung  tbemiielvcB  into  the  Elbe,  and 
others  into  the  fire.  Tbe  city  is  now  populous,  large, 
and  well  built,  particularly  tbe  broad  street  and  ca- 
thedral square.  Tbe  principal  buildings  are  tbe  king's 
palace,  the  governor's  bouse,  tlie  armoury,  guildhall, 
and  cathedral.  The  last  is  a  snperb  structure  in  tbe 
antique  taste,  dedicated  to  St  Maurice,  which  bas  a 
fine  organ,  the  roaster  pipe  of  which  is  so  big,  that  a 
man  can  scarce  clasp  it  with  both  arms ;  it  also  con- 
tains tbe  tombs  of  tbe  emperor  Otho  and  the  empress 
Editba ;  a  fine  marble  statue  of  St  Maurice,  a  por- 
phyry font,  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  one  stone  of  di- 
vers colours,  curiously  wrought,  and  many  other  cu- 
riosities. They  show  bere  a  bedstead  and  table  which 
betoDged  to  Martin  Lnther,  when  he  was  an  Angus- 
tine  friar  in  a  cloister  of  tiiis  city  before  the  Refor- 
mation. Among  the  relics,  they  pretended  to  have 
the  bason  in  which  Pilate  washed  his  hands  ailer  his 
condemnation  of  our  Saviour }  the  lantern  wbidi  Judas 
made  use  of  when  he  apprehended  him ;  and  the  lad- 
der on  which  the  cock  crowed  after  St  Peter  denied 
him.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  provost,  sixteen  major 
and  seven  mmor  canons }  besides  which,  there  are  four 
other  Lutheran  collegiate  foundations,  and  a  Lutheran 
convent  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  in  which  is  a  school 
or  seminary.  Here  is  also  a  gymnasium,  with  an  aca- 
<lemy,  in  which  young  gentleoKn  are  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  canons  of  the  chapter,  which, 
except  the  change  of  religion,  is  upon  tbe  same  footing 
as  before  the  Reformation,  must  make  proof  of  their 
nobility.  The  prebends  and  diguitieo  are  all  in  tbe 
Vol.  XU.  Part  L  f 
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Mcgelhn  a7ll>  of  November  they  diacovcied  the  Sonth  uk, 
11  wfaicli  mnde  Magellan  «beil  tear*  of  joy.  They  cmti- 
Maggi.  nu(j  tiijip  Tovage  over  thii  ocean,  now  suited  for  the 
'  firtt  time  by  £arapeans,  and  were  not  long  in  anSering 
ihoH  evils  lipai  famine  which  they  had  apprehended. 
The  men  were  reduced  to  the  necewity  of  eating  the 
hide*  with  which  the  rigging  wai  covered.  The 
weather  proved  ho  uniformly  calm  and  lempemte,  that 
they  gave  to  the  ocean  the  nanie  of  Pacific.  They 
came  in  sight  of  the  Ladroaes  on  the  6lii  of  March,  so 
called  from  the  thievish  diipoaition  of  the  inhabitants  ^ 
and  from  Ihcnce  they  aaikd  to  the  Fhilippinet.  At 
Zebu  Magellan  obtained  with  little  difficulty  the  con- 
venion  of  the  kbg ;  and  on  condition  of  his  becoming 
a  vassal  of  Spain,  the  Portuguese  asusteil.  him  in  rr> 
ducing  some  Deighhouring  efaieftaina,  and  the  cross  was 
erected  over  book  burnt  villaf^s. 

"With  abovt  50  men  Magellan  landed  upon  Matan, 
whose  chief  refused  to  submit  to  Zebu,  had  an  engage- 
ment between  them  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  His  troops  having  spent  all  their  ammunition, 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat,  during  which  Magellan 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow,  beaten  down,  and 
at  lut  slain  with  a  lance.  This  bnppeneil  in  1521. 
By  this  act  of  imprudence  he  lost  the  honour  of  being 
the  fiiBt  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Cano,  who  brought  bis  ship  home  by  the  East  In- 
dies. Yet  Magellan  has  seemed  an  immortal  name 
among  maritime  discoveries,  by  the  commcnecment  of 
this  great  enter^U,  iir  which  he  displayed  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  cesolatiiM,  hut  disregarded  justice  and 


hnmanity,  then  almost  nnivcrsal  among  advantnrem  of     of  several  works. 
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nil*  l^wor.  Bnt  they  bad  their  revenge  ;  for,  taking  itlnc^t, 
the  city  in  1571,  they  plundered  his  library,  carried  Mi^igot. 
him  loaded  with  chains  to  ConstantiDO|de,  and  treated  *— ~v-— ' 
him  in  the  most  inhnman  and  barbarous  manner.  He 
nevertheless  comforted  himself  from  the  example  of 
JS^Wf,  Menippus,  Epictetus,  and  other  learned  men  ; 
and,  aAer  passing  the  whole  day  in  the  meanest  drud- 
gery, he  spent  the  night  in  writing.  He  composed, 
by  the  help  of  hia  memory  alone,  treatises  hlled  with 
quotationa,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Imperial  and 
French  ambaseadois.  These  ministers,  moved  by  com- 
{■assion  for  this  learned  man,  resolved  to  purchase  him  ; 
hat  while  they  were  treating  for  his  ransom,  Maggi 
found  means  to  make  bis  escape,  and  to  get  to  the 
Imperial  ambassador's  house  ;  when  the  grand  vtsir  be- 
ing enraged  at  bis  flight,  and  remembering  the  grekt 
mischief  he  had  dona  the  Turks  dnring  the  siege  of 
Famagnsta,  sent  to  have  him  seized,  and  caused  him 
to  ha  strangled  in  prison  in  1573.  His  principal  works 
are,  i.  A  Treatise  nn  the  Bellsof  the  Ancients,  a.  On 
the  Deitructien  of  the  World  by  Fire.  3.  Commen-  - 
taries  on  ^milins  Probns^s  Lives  of  Ilttistaious  Men. 
4.  Comraentitriea  on  the  Institntes.  .These  works  ore 
written  in  elegant  Latin.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on 
fortification  in  Italian  \  and  a  hook  on  the  aitnatioB  of 
ancient  Tuscany.. 

He  ought  not  ta  be  confoanded  with  hi*  brothec 
Bar  tholometo  Maggt,  a  physician  at  Bologna,  wha 
wrote  a  treatiae  of  gunubot  wounds ;  nor  with  Vinemt 
^"gg't  >  native  of  Biesse,  and  a  celebrated  professor 
of  bnmanity,  at  Fenara  in  Fadna,  who  was  the  andwr 


thiscJ 

Straits^  UAextLJX,  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  southem  extremity 
of  the  continent  of  America.  This  passage  was  Urst 
discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  sailed  through 
it  into  the  South  sea,  and  from  thence  to  the  East  Indies. 
Other  nav^tors  have  passed  ibe  same  way ;  bnt  as 
these  atraits  are  excce^ngly  difficult,  and"  sabject  to 
storms,  it  has  been  comnoa  to  sail  by  Cape  Horn, 
rather  than  through  the  straits  of  Magellan.  See  Stmitt 
h*  Maire,  and  Teriu  del  Fuego. 

MAGELLANIC  cloUss,  whitbh  appearances  like 
clonds,  seen  in  the  heavens  towards  tbe  sooth  pole,  and 
having  tho  same  apparent  motion  a*  the  stars.  They 
are  three  in  number,  two  of  tbem  near  each  ether. 
Tlie  largest  lies  far  from  the  sonth  pole  \  but  the  other 
two  are  not  many  degrees  more  remote  from  it  than 
tbe  nearest  conspicnoos  star,  that  is,  about  1 1  degrees. 
Mr  Boyle  conjectures,  that  if  these  cbuds  were  seen 
tfarougb  a  good  telescope,  they  would  appear  to  he  mol- 
titud»  of  small  stars,  like  tbe  milky-wa^. 

MAGGI,  Jekome,  in  Latin  Magmt,  one  of  tbe 
most  learned  men  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at 
Anghiori  in  Tuscany-  He  applied  himself  to  all  the 
sciences,  and  even  to  the  art  of  war  ;  and  distingnishe^ 
himself  so  much  in  this  last  study,  that  tbe  Venetians 
sent  him  into  tbe  island  of  Cyprus  in  quality  of  judge 
of  the  admiralty.  When  the  Turks  besieged  Fama- 
f^sta,  he  performed  all  the  servioes  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  tbe  most  excellent  engineer:  be  invented 
mines  and  machines  for  throwing  fire,  by  means  of 
which  he  destroyed  all  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and 
in  aa  instant  overthrew  what  bad  cost  tbe  Tuifcs  infi- 


MAGGIORE,  Lake  of,  a  heantifid  lake,  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  on  tbe  sontb 
tide  of  the  Alps.  It  is  about  50  miles  long  and  4  or 
5  miles  broad,  and  is  bent  into  a  very  incg^ar  Ggnre. 
Its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Count 
Moroso,  is  732  feet.  Its  greatest  known  depth  is  1800 
feet.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tesino,  Magia, 
and  otiier  rivers  from  ihesurronndingmountains.  Thera 
are  several  islands  in  it,  and  two  of  these,  called  die 
BoiTomean  islands,  which  have  been  beautiEed  with 
gardens  and  buildings  at  a  great  eapence,  are  mn^ 
admired  by  iTavetlers. 

MAGGOT,  the  csmmsn  name  of  the  flv-worm 
bred  in  fle^,  from  the  egg  of  the  great  bine  flesh  fly. 
Nctwitbstanding  tbe  distaste  for  this  nnimat,  its  figure 
and  stractare  of  parts  are  greatly  worth  attending  to  i 
and  may  serve  as  a  generul  history  of  tlic  class  of  vtorms 
produced  from  the  eggs  of  flics. 

This  animal  is  white  and  fleshy ',  ila  body  is  compoRcA 
of  a  nanber  of  rings,  like  the  bodies  of  csterpillsrs  anA 
niher  similar  insects  ;  and  is  capable,  at  the  piettsure  of 
the  animal,  of  assuming  difierent  figures  ;  being  at  times 
more  or  less  extended  in  length,  and  consequently  mora 
or  less  thick. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  animal  has  no  legs,  it  is 
able  to  move  itself  very  swiftly ;  and  in  Its  first  attempt 
to  move,  its  body  is  extended  to  its  greatest  length, 
and  assumes  something  of  the  figure  of  n  pointed  cone. 
Tie  pointed  part  of  the  con*  is  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  is  not  separated  from  the  next  ring  by  any 
deeper  furrow  than  the  rest  of  tbe  rings  are  from  one 
another.  In  some  states  of  tbe  animal,  one  may  see 
two  riiort  hmns  thmst  out  from  tbe  bead  ;  hot  more 
cally 
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•*  however. 


lUy  two  »csly  hooka  are  observable:  tbe 
however,  sometimes  hid,  Btiil  Lave  eM:h  of  them  *  cue 
or  sheatb,  into  vhicb  the  uiiDial  -on  retract  them  at 
f  leaiure.  Theie  hooks  are  beot  into  an  arch,  the  con- 
cavity of  which  is  towards  .the  {ilane  on  whii^  tlie  c 
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traDapsreitce  most  nee^  midce  tbea  very  easily  distin- 
guishabte  \  nor  could  its  dilatations  ana  coDtraetioM, 
if  80  considerable  as  ai  that  class  of  animals,  be  less  so> . 
See  Caterpillar,  EtrrouoLocT  Index, 

MAGI,  or  Maoiaks,  an  ancient  rcligiooa  sect  in 
Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries,  who  maintained 
that  -there  were  two  principles,  one  the  cause  of  all 
gnod,  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil :  and,  ahoroiiuitiiig 
the  adoration  of  images,  they  worshipped  God  only  by 
fire  ;  which  they  looked  opon  as  the  brightest  and  most 
~1orious  symbol  of  Oromasdes,  or  the  good  god  ; 
.-!.»..-.  „  «i A «   — i_-i  ^f  A_:, r.^ *L_ 


■ity 
uii«  IB  placed  i  and  they  are  thickest  at  their  insertion 
in  the  brad,  and  thence  diaiini«h  gradually,   tiU  they 
terminate  in  a  &xte  sharp  point. 

These  two  hoadis  are  placed  in  a  parallel  direction, 
and  can  never  come  together,  and  therefore  cannot 
serve  in  the  place  of  teeth  for  grinding  the  food;  hut 

merely  to  pull  and  sever  it  in  pieces,  that  it  may  be  of  darkness  is  the  truest  symbnl  of  Arimauius,  or  the  e 
a  proper  stxe  for  the  month  of  the  creatnre.  Besides  god.  This  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  who 
these  heoka,  the  maggot  haa  a  kind  of  dart,  which  is  Biaintailied  that  there  was  one  supreme  independent 
«hout  a  third  part  of  their  length,  and  is  placed  at  an  Being ;  and  under  him  twb  priDCiples  or  angels,  one 
equal  distance  between  them,  lliis  is  also  brawn  and  the  angel  of  goodnest  and  tig^t,  and  the  other 'of  vvil 
s«^y  like  tbem  ;  it  is  qoite  straight,  and  tenni&ates  in  and  .darkness ;  that  there  i»  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
a  fine  point.  The  hooks  have  as  it  were  two  scaly  tween  them,  which  shall  last  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
thorns  at  -their  points  ;  and  thb  dart  seems  intended,  that  then  the  angel  of  darknesa  and  hi*  disdjdes  shall 
by  reitoratcd  strokes,  to  divide  and  break  the  pieces  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  be  pn- 
ef  flesh  these  have  separated  from  the  rest  into  smaller  nished  in  everlasting  liarkness  ;  Bud  the  angel  of  light 
parts.  Immediately  below  the  apertures  for  the  egress  and  bis  disciples  shall  also  go  into  awortd  of  their  own, 
of  the  hooks,  is  placed  the  nwoth  of  the  animal  {  the 
creature  does  not  show  this  little -opening  unless  press- 
«([ :  but  if  the  pressure  in  properiy  managed  it  will 
sufficiently  open  it,  and  theie  may  be  iliscovered  with- 
in it  a  small  protuberance,  which  may  very  natnrallT 
bo  sapposed  eidier  the  tongue  or  the  sucker  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  books  in  those  creatures  not  only  snpply 
the  place  of  4eetb,  but  also  of  legH  -,  since  it  is  by  iiitt- 
cning  these  hooks  into  the  substuice  it  is  placed  on, 
and  then  drawiirgup  its  body  to  it,  that  it  pulls  itsi^lf 
nlonn;. 

The  back  of  this  creature  lowers  itself  by  degrees  as 
it  approaches  the  extremity  of  the  belly  :  and  near  the  < 
place  where  the  back  begins  to  lower  itself,  are  placed 
thecMatUM's  two  principal  organs  of  respiration.  One 
may  perceive  there  are  two  small  roundish  brown  spots : 
they  are  very  easily  distingiiishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
Itecauselhe  rest -of  the  bodyof  tlie  creature  is  white  | 
but  if  we  take  in  the  aMistanco  of  glasses,  cacb  of  th^w 
spots  appears  to  be  a  biwwn  circular  eminence  raised 
a  little  above  the  rest  of  the  body.  On  each  of  these 
spots  one  nay  aliM  discover  three  oblong  oval  cavities, 
somethiffljjofthe  shape  of  bdtfon  boles  {  these  are  situ* 
ated  in  a  parallel  direction  to  one  another,  and  their 
length  neariy  in  a  perpei 
the  body  of  the  animal.     ' 

■tigmata  or  air-holea  :  openings  destined  to  adi 
air  Deeeaaary  to  Ihc  life-of  the  animal.  It  hi 
these  stigmata,  three  in  each  sida  of  its  body. 

The  great  tranapareney  of  the  body  of  this  animal 


where  they  shall  be  rewarded  in  everlauting  light. 

Tbe  pnest3  of  the  magi  were  the  most  skilful  ma- 
thematicians and  i^ilosophers  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  insomuch  that  a  learned  man  and  a  magian 
be(»ine  equivalent  terms.  The  vulgar  looked  on  their 
knowledge  as  supernatural ;  and  hence  those  who  prac- 
tised wicked  and  mischievous  arts,  taking  upon  them- 
selves tbe  name  of  mogwin/,  drew  on  it  that  ill  sig- 
aificatioii  n-bicb  the  word  magician  now  bears  among 

This  sect  still  subsists  in  Persia  under  tbe  denomina- 
tion of  gtmrs,  where  they  natch  tbe  sacred  fire  with 
thi;  greatest  care,  and  never  suffer  it  to  be  estinguished. 

KlAGIC,  (Magia,  M«¥1m),  in  its  ancient  sense, 
the  science  or  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  magi,  or 
wise  mm  of  Persia.     See  MaGi. 

Tbe  origin  of  magic  and  tbe  magi  is  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster.  Salmafios  derives  the  very  name  from  2a- 
TDastcr,  who,  he  saya,  was  surnamcd  Hog,  "wlwnce 
Magus,  Others,  instead  of  making  him  the  author  of 
tbe  Persian  philosophy,  make  him  only  the  restorer 
and  improver  thereof  $  alleging,  that  many  of  the  Per- 
sian riles  in  use  among  the  Magi  were  borrowed  from 
the  2abii  among  the  Chaldeatis,  who  agreed  in  many 
ilicular  direction  to  tliat  of  things  with  ibe  Magi  of  the  Persians ;  ivhcnce  some 
hese  apertures  are  so  many      make  the  name  ntagus  eolnraon  both  to  the  Chaldeans 


of 


ach  side  a  largo  white  vessel  running  tbe  whole 
liy  to  follow  tae 


ind  Persians.  Thus  Plutarch  mentions,  that  Zoroaster 
instituted  magi  among  the  Chaldeans,  in  imitation 
whereof  the  Persians  bad  theirs  too. 

Magic,  in  a  more  modem  sense,  is  a  science  which 
opportunity  idao  to  distinguish  that  it  haa     teaches  to  perform  wondeHul  and  surprising  eShcts. 

The  word  magic  ori^nally  carried  wi3i  it  a  veiy 
innocent,  nay,  laudable  meaning;  being  nved  purely' 
to  Btgni^  the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the  more  sublime 
parts  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  regard'  tbe  ancient  magi 
engaged  themtelvea  in  astrology,  divination,  sorcery, 
&c.  the  term  magk  in  time  became  odious,  and  was 
only  ned  to  signify  an  unUwfiil  and  diabolicid  kind  of 
science,  dependingon  the  assistance  of  Ike  devil  and  de- 
parted souls. 

If  any  wonder  how  so  vain  and  deeeitfhl  a  8cienc« 


length  of  the  body. 

theae  vessels  throngh  their  whole  length,  bnt  they  are 
moat  distinct  of  all  towards  its  hinder  part ;  and  they 
ure  always  seen  to  terminate  each  in  the  brown  spot 
above  mentioned  ;  this  leaves  us  no  room  to  doah^  that 
thcty  are  the  two  principal  tracheee. 

The  ranniicatians  of  the  two  great  tm^Kese  are  very 
baautifully  ar^n  in  this  creatuee,  eqwcially  on  its  belly  ; 
aod  it  IS  remarkable,  that  no  veaael  analo^us  to  the 

great  artery  in  the  oaterpfllar  claaa  can  be  dtscovered     should  ran  so  much  credit  and  aiithority  ever  men' 
in  these  \  though,  if  there  were  any  such,  their  great     minds,  Pliny  gives  the  reason  of  it.     It  is,  says 
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because  it  has  pcMacssed  itwlf  of  three  aciencea  of  the  and  which  could  Dot  be  ejected  but  by  cbanw  and  in- 

"^  most  estMD)  among  men  :    takinz    from  each  all  that  cantatioDS.  *■ 

is  great  and  marvellona   in   it.     Nobody  doubts  but  it  These  superstitions  Bodons,  whicb  b»d  sprcail  Iroai 

had  its  first  origin  in  medicine  }  and  that  it  inaiouated  Egypt  over  all  (be  east,  the  Jem  inbibed  duriDi;  their 

itself  into  tbc  miuds  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of  captivity  in  Babyloa.     Htree  ne  find    tbem    in    the 

affoi-diog  exIraordinaTj  remedies.      To  these  fine  pro-  -writings  of  tbe  New  Testament  attribittiiiE  almost  erery 

mises  it  added  every  tbiog  in  religion  tbut  i^  pompous  disease  to  which  they  were  incident  to  the  immediate 

md  splendid,  and  that  appears  calculated  to  biind  and  agency  of  devils  (tee  Possession).    Hanyoftbesi 


captivate  mankind.  Lastly,  It  mingled  judicial  a 
\ogj  with  the  rest  ;  persuading  people,  curious  of  fn- 
turity,  that  it  saw  every  thing  to  come  in  the  beaveoa. 
Agrippa  divides  made  into  three  kinds ;  natural,  ce- 
lestial, luid  ceremonial  or  aapcrstitious. 

Natumi  Maoic  is  no  more  than  the  application  of 
natural  active  causes  to  [Mssive  subjects ;  bv  oieiuu 
whereof  many  surpriaing,  but  yet  natural,  eSects  tan 
produced. 

In  this  way  many  of  our  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  especially  thoae  of  electricity,  optics,  and 
magnetism,  have  a  kind  of  magical  appearance,  and 
amonff  the   ignarant  and  credulous  might  easily  pass 


impious  superstitions   were   broagfat  from  Kgypt   and 
Cfaaldea  by  Fytliagnraa,  and  transmitted  by  him  and  hi» 
followen  to  the  Pktonists  in  Greece.    Tbis  is  apparent 
from  the  writers  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras.     Jamblicus, 
speaking  of  tbe  foHowera  of  that  philosopher,  says  ex- 
presslv,  that  they  cured  certain  diseases  by  iacantatiotia  ; 
and  Porphyry  adds,  that  they  oorrd  diseases  both  of 
tbe  mind  and  of  the  body  by  songs  and  incantations. 
This  was  exactly  the  practice  of  the  Kgvptian  priests, 
who  were  all  sufpoeed  to  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
course with  dsenions,  and   to  have  the  power  of  coa- 
trouling   them   by  magical  charms  and  sacred  songs. 
A^eably  to  this.practice  of  hii  masters,  we  are  t^ 
for  miracles.     Such,  without  doubt,   have  been  some      that  Pythngoraa  directed  certain  diseases  of  tbe  mind^ 
of  those  miracles  wrought  by  ancient  magicians,  whose      doubtless  those  which  he  attributed  to  the  agency  rf 
knowledge  of  the  varioas  powers  of  nature,  there  is     dsmone,  to  be  cured  partly  by  iitraiHatiani,  partly  by    . 
leason  to  believe,  was  much  greater  than  modern  va-      magical  hfnina,    and  partly  by  miuie — mu  fwi  "^"iffH 
U  nity  will  somettmeB  allow  *.  )■  ttmAm  wa^iihH*  T««f  /i*r  imtait  km  ft^ytuui  T*mt  )■ 

Baptiata  Porta  has  a  treatise  of  natural  magic,  or  of     fuvm^. 
secrets  for  performing  very  extraordinary  things  by  na-         That  there   are  difierent  ivders  of  created  spirits, 
tural  causes.     The   natural   magic  of  the  Chaldeans      whether  called  dsenions  or  angels,   whose   powers  in- 
was   Dothiog   bat   the   knowledge   of   the   powers   of     tellectual  and  active  greatly  surpass  the  powers  of  man, 
simples  and  minerals.     Tbe  magic  whith  they  called     reason  makes  probable,  and  revclatioa  ccrtaiB.     Now 
.  lAeurgia,  consisted  wholly  in  (be  knowledge  of  the  ce-     it  was  the  universal  belief  of  tbe  ancient  nations,  says 
remoniea  to  be  observed  in  the  ww^ip  of  the  goda,  in      the  learned  Mosheimf,  and  especially  of  the  orientaU,  f  Sec  hh 
order  to  be  acceptable.     By  virtue  of  these  ceremonies     tliat  certain  aounds  and  words,  for  the  most  part  bar-  '^^"J^, 
they  believed  tbey  could  converse  with  spiritual  beings,     baroua,   were   highly  gratefiil,   and   that   others  ^*'*jj^a!rf5i 
and  cure  diseases.  equally  disagreeable,   to  these  spirits.     Hence,  when^^,^ 

Ctlettiai  itiicrc  borders  nearly  on  judiciary  astrolo-  they  wished  to  render  a  daemon  propitioas,  and  to  em- 
gy  :  it  attributes  to  spirits  a  kind  of  rule  or  dominion  ploy  him  on  any  particular  office,  the  nagicians  corn- 
over  tbe  planetn,  and  to  planets  a  dominion  over  men  ;  posed  their  sacred  songs  of  tba  words  which  were  be- 
and  on  these  principles  builds  a  ridiculous  kiud  of  ay-  lieved  to  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  iriwn  it  was  their 
stem.     See  AstkoloOT.  intention  to  drive  bim  from  tbemaelves  or  other*,  tbey 

Superttitioat  or  Goetic  Maqk  consists  in  tbe  invoca-  sung  in  a  strain  which  they  fancied  a  drnnon  could  Dot 
tion  of  devils.  Its  eflects  are  usually  evil  and  wicked,  bear  hut  with  horror.  From  tbe  Mine  pemiasion  arose 
though  very  strange,  and  seemingly  surpassing  the  the  custom  of  snspending  from  the  neck  of  a  sick  per- 
powera  of  nature  ;  supposed  to  be  produced  by  virtue  son,  whose  disease  was  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  » 
of  some  compact,  either  tacit  or  exprcsi,  with  evil  spi-  dtemon,  an  amulet,  sometinMS  made  of  gold  and  some- 
rita  :  but  tbe  truth  is,  these  have  not  all  the  power  that  times  of  parchment,  on  which  was  written  one  or  more 
is  utnally  imagined,  nor  do  they  produce  these  effects  of  those  words  which  dfcmons  could  not  bear  either  to 
ordinarily  ascribed  to  them.  hear  or  to  see :  and  in  a  didactic  poem  on  tbe  healing 

This  apQpea  of  muic,  there  is  every  reason  to  he-  art  still  extant,  we  are  tangfat  by  Sertmu  StBHmomm*, 
lieve,  bad  its  wigin  in  £gypt,  the  native  country  of  that  tbe  word  Abracadabxa  is  as  infailibie  remedy 
paganistt.  Tlw  fint  magicianB  iDeotioned  in  history  for  a  semitertian  fever  or  ague  ;  aad  to  faaniafa  grief  tf 
were  Egyptian*  \  «id  that  people  so  fiuned  for  early  heart,  jMokvAEmm  thmks  nothing  hmh  effectual  than 
wtodon  beUrved  not  only  in  the  existence  of  dKinons,  the  word  mjkjwot  In  more  modem  tines,  as  we  are 
tbe  great  asant*  in  magic  (see  Djcmom},  but  also  that  informed  by  Agrippa,  the  words  used  by  those  in  com- 
diflerent  ««eii  •(  those  spvit*  pesidH  over  tbe  cle-  pact  with  toe  deril,  to  invoke  btm,  ana  to  succeed  in 
ments  af  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  a*  well  as  over  the  what  they  undertake,  aiK,Dua,  mitt,jetqtiel,  benedot- 
person*  and  anin  of  men.  Hence  tbey  ascribed  everr  Jet,  i/wvaiia,  mitrmamt.  There  are  a  hundred  other 
disease  mtk  wUch  tbey  were  affictcd  to  tbe  immedi-  formulas  of  words  composed  at  pleasure,  or  gathered 
ate  agency  of  sooie  evil  dsemon.  When  any  peteon  was  from  several  different  languages,  or  patched  from  tba 
seixed  with  a  lever,  for  ittstAnce,  they  did  not  think  Hebrew  or  fbnaed  in  imitation  of  it.  And  among 
it  necessary  to  search  for  any  natural  cause  of  the  dis-  tbe  primitive  Christians  there  was  a  superatitions  co- 
ease :  it  was  ifflmediately  attributed  to  some  diemoa  stom,  of  which  we  suspect  sane  remains  may  yet  be 
which  lad  takeit  possession  of  tbk  body  of  tbe  patient,      found  among  the  illiterate  vulgar  in  different  conntries, 

of 
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MigCis.    of  bslrniDg  to  the  neck  of  %  sick  peneii,  or  to  tbe  bed 

'"  '  »  ■■"'  gQ  which  he  I«y,  «omo  text  from  the  New  Testament, 

Alii  espec!>)lT  the  &rst  two  or  three  verses  of  the  gospel 

of  St  John,  aa  m  charm  undoubtedly  efficacious  to  bunisii 

(he  disease. 

That  magicians  who  could  thus  cnre  the  sick,  were 
likewise  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inflicting  dis< 
ease^  and  of  working  miracles,  lij  means  of  their  sub- 
servient dcenions,  need  not  he  doubted.  Ancient 
writers  of  good  credit  are  full  of  the  wonders  which 
they  performed.  We  shaU  "mention  a  fen  of  those 
which  are  best  attested,  aad  inquire  whether  they  might 
not  have  been  eftected  by  other  means  than  the  inter- 
porition  of  doemona. 

The  first  magicians  of  whom  we  read  are  those 
wlio  in  F.gypt  opposed  Moses.  And  we  are  told,  that, 
wh«t  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a  n-r- 
pent,  they  also  did  the  like  wilb  their  enchantments ; 
"  kr  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  thev  be- 
came serpents."  This  was  a  phenomenon  which,  it 
most  be  confessed,  had  a  very  miraculous  appearance ; 
and  yet  there  seems  to  have  beeo  nothing  in  it  whicb 
might  not  have  been  effected  by  slight  of  hand.  The 
Egyptians,  and  perhaps  tlie  inhabitants  of  every  coun- 
try where  serpents  abound,  have  the  art  of  depriving 
them  of  their  power  to  do  mischief,  so  that  they  may 
be  handled  without  danger.  It  was  easy  fi>r  the  magi- 
cians, who  were  favourrd  by  the  court,  to  pretend  that 
they  changed  Uieir  rods  iuto  serpents,  by  dexterous- 
ly tubstituting  one  of  these  animals 'in  place  of  tlie  rod. 
In  like  manner  they  might  pretend  lo  change  water 
into  blood,  and  to  produce  frogs  ;  for  if  Moses  gave 
in  these  instances,  as  we  know  he  did  in  others,  any 
previous  information  of  the  nature  of  the  miracles 
which  were  to  be  wrought,  the  magicians  might  easily 
provide  themselves  in  a  quantity  of  blood  and  num- 
ber of  firoga  sufficient  to  answer  tFieir  purpoac  of  de- 
ceiving the  people.  Beyond  this,  however,  their 
power  could  not  go.  It  stopped  where  diat  of  all 
workers  in  legerdemain  most  have  stopt — at  the  failnre 
of  proper  materials  to  work  with.  £gypt  abonnds 
with  Berpenta ;  blood  could  be  easily  procored ;  and 
witkont  difficulty  they  might  have  frogs  from  the  ri- 
ver :  But  when  Moses  produced  lice  Irom  tlie  dust  of 
the  ground,  the  magicians,  who  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  collect  a  sofficient  quantity  of  these  animals, 
were  compelled  to  own  this  to  be  an  effect  of  divine 
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With  a  blaclt  lamb'n  thick-streaming  gore, 

\Vhose  members  with  their  teeth  they  tore  )  ^ 

That  they  might  charm  the  eprights  to  tell 

Some  curious  anecdotes  from  hell."  Fkancis. 


The  appeuaace  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at  Endoi  is  tlie 
nnt  miracle,  Memio^y  performed  by  the  power  of  ma- 
gic, which  we  shall  consider.  It  was  a  common  pre- 
tence of  magicians,  that  tbey  coold  raise  up  ghosts 
from  below,  or  make  dead  persons  appear  unto  them  to 
declare  future  events ;  and  the  manner  of  their  iucaota- 
tioD  ti  thus  described  by  Horace : 

Pallor  utrasqne 
Fecerat  horrendas  aspectu.     Scalpere  terram 
Unguibos,  et  pullam  divetlere  mordicus  agnam 
Co:perunt :  crnor  in  fossMU  confusus,  ut  inde 
Manes  elicerent,  aoimas  respoosa  daturas. 
"  With  yelling*  dire  they  fill'd  the  place, 
And  hideons  pale  was  cither's  face. 
Soon  with  Uieit  nails  they  scrap'd  the  gronnd, 
And  fill'd  a  magic  trench  ptofiiuad 


Whether  tbe  witch  i.f  Endor  made  use  of  such  infer, 
nal  charms  as  theao,  the  sacred  historian  has  not  in- 
formed us ;  but  Saul  addressed  )ier,  as  if  he  believed 
that  by  some  form  of  incantation  she  could  recal 
fi-om  Ihe  stale  of  departed  spirits  the  snul  of  the 
propbet  who  had  been  for  )<ome  time  dead.  In  the 
subsequent  apparilfon,  however,  which  was  prodoced, 
some  have  thouglit  there  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Irick,  by  which  a  cunning  woman  imposed  upon  Saul's 
credulity,  making  him  btlicve  that  some  confidant  of 
her  own  was  tbe  ghost  of  Samuel.  But  had  that  been 
the  case,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  made  thepretend- 
ed  Saniuel's  answer  as  pleasing  to  the  king  as  possible, 
both  lo  save  her  own  life,  which  appears  from  the  con- 
text to  have  been  in  danger,  and  likMriee  to  have  pro- 
cured the  largt'r  reward.  She  would  never  have  told 
her  sovereign,  she  durst  not  have  told  him,  that  he 
himself  should  be  shortly  slain,  end  his  sons  with  him  ; 
and  that  the  boi^t  of  Israel  should  be  delivered  into  tlw 
handij  of  the  Philistines.  For  this  reason  many  critics, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  have  supposed  that  tbe  ap- 
parition was  really  a  d^mon  or  evil  angel,  by  whose 
assistance  the  woman  was  accustomed  to  work  wonders, 
and  to  foretel  future  events.  But  it  is  surely  very 
incredible,  that  one  of  the  apostate  spirits  of  hell  should 
have  upbraided  Saul  for  applying  to  a  sorcereax,  or 
sboutd  have  accosted  him  in  such  words  as  these  :  '*  Why 
ha<<t  thou*  disquieted  me,  to  bring  mc  up  ?  Wherefore 
dost  thou  ask  of  mt,  seeing  ihe  Lord  is  depicted  from 
thcc,  and  is  become  thine  enemy !  For  the  Lord  bath 
rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to 
thy  nciglibour,  even  to  David.  Because  thou  obeyedst 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  therefore  tbe  Lord  hath  done 
this  thing  to  thee  this  day."  It  is  to  be  observed  far- 
ther, that  what  was  here  denounced  against  Saul  was 
really  prO|:hetic,  and  that  the  event  answered  to  the 
prophecy  in  every  particular.  Now,  though  we  do 
not  deny  tliat  there  are  created  spirits  of  penetration 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  most  enlarged  human  un- 
derstanding; yet  we  dare  maintain,  that  no  finite  intel- 
ligence could  by  its  own  mere  capacity  have  ever  found 
out  the  precise  time  of  the  two  armies  engaging,  the 
success  of  the  Philistines,  the  consequences  of  the 
victory,  and  the  veiy  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
to  fall  in  battle.  Saul  and  his  sons  were  indeed  men 
of  tried  bravery,  and  therefore  likely  to  eipose  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  danger :  but  after  the  menaces 
which  he  received  from  the  apparition,  he  would  have 
been  Impelled,  one  should  think,  by  common  prudence, 
either  to  chicane  with  the  enemy,  or  to  retire  from 
the  field  without  exposing  himself,  bis  sons,  and  the 
whole  army,  lo  certain  and  inevitable  destruction ;  and 
his  actii^  diflcrently,  with  the  consequences  of  bis 
conduct,  were  events  which  no  limited  understanding 
could  either  foresee  or  certainly  foretel.  If  to  these 
circnmstancea  we  add  the  suddenness  of  Samuel's  ap- 
peantBce,  with  tbe  efiect  which  it  had  upon  the  sor- 
ceress herself,  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
apparition  was  that  of  no  evil  dsmon.  There  is  not, 
believe,  upon  record,  another  instanco  of  any  per- 
son'a  I 
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Sou's  pretendiDg  to  raise  ft  gboat  from  below,.  wUliout  f  turni  Btridomn  arcus,  ac  >tr«]iitum  amiormh :    pro-    Ma^e. 

-'  pieviousljr  using  eome  inafical  ritet  or  some  fomi  of  inde  oe  cnactaientur,  diU  autestgnaoia,  hosleni  ciedere, '  1     >     ■  '* 

iiKantatimi.     Aa  nothbg  of  that  kiod  is  roentionetl  in  et  victoriie  deorum  socios  «e  adjungen!,"  suumU  obse- 

the  case  before  na,  it  is  ,|Vobable  tbat  Samuel  appear-  putionibus  monebant.     Quibus  vocibus  incensi,  onmes 

ed  before  be  was  called.     It  is  likewise  evident  from  certatiin  in  praJium  prosiliunt.    PnesentUm  Deiet  ipsi 

the  narrative,  that  die  apparition  was  not  nfaat  tlie  statim  seiisere  :    nam  et  terne   motu   portio  raontut 

woman  expected  j   for  we  are  told,  tbat  "  when  abe  abnipta  Gdlonim  siravit  exercituin,  et  contcrtissinu 

saw  Samuel,  she  cried  out  for  fear/'     And  wlicii  the  cunei  vea  sine  vuJaeribua  boatium  dissipati  niebanl. 

king  exhorted  ber  not  to  be  afraid,  and  asked  what  sbe  Insccuta  deinde  tempestas  est,  quae  grandiae  et  irlgore 

saw,  *'  tbe  woman  said,  I  see  gods  (eloAi'm')   ascending  saucios  ex  vulneribus  absumpsit  (a). 

tHit  of  the  earth."     Now,  had  sbe  been  aceustomed  to  This   was   anque«tioiuibly  an   extraordinary   event : 

do  vuch  feats,  and  known  that  nbat  she  snn  was  only  and  it  must  be  ascribed  either  to  tbe  immediate  inter- 

'  "her  subservient  dtemon,  it  is  not  conceivable  tbat  she  position  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  natural  means,  or 

could  have  been  so  frightened,  or  have  mistaken  her  to  the  agcncj  of  diemons ;  tlier^  is  no  other  altema- 

lamiliar  for  elohim  in  any  sense  in  which  that  word  can  tive.     But  it  is  altogetlier  incredible  that  the  Supreme 

be  taken.    We  are  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  Being  should  have  mtraculotuly  interposed  to  defend 

the  opinion  of  those  who  bold  that  it  was  Samuel  him-  the  temple  of  a  pagan  divinity.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

self  who  appeared  and  prophesied,    not  called  up   by  suppose  tbat  an  earthquake,  produced  in  the   ordiuary 

the  wretched  woman  or  her  dseotons,   but,  to  her  utter  course  of  nature,    should   have   been  fontold    fay   the 

«oofusion,  and  the  disgrace  of  her  art,  sent  by  God  priests,  or  tlukt  it  could  have  happened  so  opportuuely 

to  rebuke  Saul's  madness  in  a  most  affecting  and  nior-  Ibr  the  preservation  of  their  treasure  from  the  han« 

tiding  way,   and  to  deter   all    oLhen  from  ever  ap-  of  fierce  harhanans.     Nothing,  therefrar,  it  has  beea 

.  plying  to  magicians  or  diemons  for  assiitance  when  re-  said,  remains,  but  either  to  allow  (he  earthquake  t* 

fused  comfort  from  heaven.     For  though  this  hypo-  have  been  produced  by  evil  spirits,   or  to  deny  the 

thesis  may  to  a  superficial  thinker  seem  to  transgress  truth  of  the  historiau's  relation.     But  tbe  caiss^jdte 

the  rule  of  Horace— Aire  deu*  inlersit,  £cc. — which  is  <tf  Brennus's  army  is  recorded  in  the  same  maniwr  hj 

as  applicable   to   the   Interpretation  of  scripture,  aa  to  so  many  ancient  writers  of  good  credit,   that  we  eaU' 

the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency  in  hnman  colI^•  not  call  in  questioD  their  veracity  }  and  therefbre,  be- 

.  positions}  yet  he  who  has  studied  the  theocratlcal  con-  ing  unwillioK  to  admit  the  agency  of  dccmoos  into  this 

stitution   of  Israel,   the   nature  of  the    oSlce  which  aflair,    it  will  be  inciuuheut  on  us  t«  show  by  what 

was  there  termed  regal,   and  by.what  means  the  admi-  human  oontritance  it  might  have  been  eflected ;  for  ita 

nistration  was  in  emergencies  conducted,  will  have  a  arrival  at  so  critical  a  juncture  wilt  not  easily  suflier  nt 

different  opinion  }  and  at  once  perceive  the  dignut  via-  to  suppose  it  a  mere  natural  event. 

dice  nodttt.  "  Tbe  inclination  of  a  Pagan  priest  (says  Bishop 

The  sudden  and  wonderful  destruction  of  tl>e  army  Watburten  *)    to   assist  his  god  in  extremity,  wiU "  Juliam. 

of  fireonus  tbe  Gaul,  has  likewise  been  attributed  to  hardly  be  questioned  }  and  the  inclination  of  these  at 

magic,  or,  what  in  this  inquiry  amounts  to  the  same  Delphi  was  not  'ill  seconded  by  their  public  maoage' 

thing,  to  the  interposition  of  evil   spirits,  whom  the  ment  and  addre^.     On  the  first  rumour  of  BrMwns'e 

priests  of  Apollo  invoked   as   gods.     Those  barbarians  march  affainsl  them,  they  issaed  ordL-rs,  as  from  tlw 

bad  made  an  inroad  into  Greece,  and  invested  the  tem-  oradle,  tu  all  tjie  region  round,  forbidding  the  conn- 

pie  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  a  view  to  jdunder  it  of  ti^  people  to  secret  or  bear  away  their  wine  and  pro- 

the  sacred  treasure.    Their  numbers  and  courage  over-  visions.     Tbe  efi'ects  of  this  wdei  succeeded  to  their 

powered  all  opposition  \  and  they  were  juit  upon  the  expectations.     The  half-Starved  barbarians  finding,  on 

,  point  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  when,  .tlieir  arrival  in  P/mcis,  so  great  a  pkoty  of  all  things, 

.'  Justin  informs  us,  that,  to  encourage  the  besieged,  tbu  made  short  marches,  dispersed    tbem^lves   over  the 

priests  and  prophetess  "  adveaisse  deum  ckaaaat ,-  eiim-  country,  and  revelled  in  tlie  abundance  that  was  pro- 

qne  se  vidisse  desilientem  in  templum  per  cnlminis  a-  vided  for  them..    This  respite  gave  time  to  die  frieada 

perta  fastigia.     Dum  omnes  opem  dei  suppliciter  im-  and  allies  of  the  god  to  roine  to  bis  asststance.     Their 

plorant,    juvenem    supra  bumanum    modum  insignia  advantages  of  situation  likewise  supported  the  measure* 

pulchritudinis,  comitesque  ei  duas  armatas  virgincs,  which  they  had  taken  for  a  vigtvons  defenoe.     Tbtt 

ex  propinquis  duahns  Dianee  Minervieque  ledibus  oc-  town  and  temple  of  Delphi  wei«  seated  on  a  hare  and 

cuirisse,  nee  oculis  tantum  hsec  sc  perspexisse  ;  audisse  cavernous  rock,  defended  on  all  sides  with  precipioes 

instead 

(a)  "  Called  aloud  that  tbe  god  had  arrived :  That  they  bad  seen  him  leap  into  the  temple  through  tbe  aper- 
ture io  the  roof ;  lliat  whilst  they  were  all  humbly  imploring  his  help,  a  youth  of  more  than  human  beauty, 
accompanied  hy  two  virgins  in  armour,  had  run  to  their  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  temples  of  Diana  and 
Uinerva ;  and  that  they  had  not  only  beiield  these  things  with  their  eyes,  but  had  aiiio  heard  the  whizcing  of 
his  bow  and  the  clangor  of  bis  arms.  They  therefore  earnestly  exhorted  tbe  besieged  not  to  neglect  the  heavenly 
signal,  but  to  sally  out  upoa  their  enemies,  and  partake  with  the  divinities  of  the  glory  of  the  victory."  TVith 
these  words  the  soldiers  being  animated,  eagerly  rushed  to  battle  :  and  were  tfaemselvea  quickly  sensible  of  tbe  - 
presence  of  the  god  ;  for  part  of  the  rock  being  torn  away  by  an  earthquake,  rolled  down  upon  the  Giaula ;  whose 
thickest  battalions  being  thus  throvra  into  confusion,  fled,  exposed  to  tbe  weapons  ef  their  enemies.  Soon  after- 
wards 41  tempest  arose,  which  by  cold  and  tbe  £dl  of  hailstones  cut  off  the  wounded. 
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Maeie.  iDitUJ  of  walls.  A  large  mrtna  within  ■Rinmed  the 
)^i  i7i~'  forin  of  a  theatre ;  lo  that  the  phoats  of  soldiers,  and 
tbc  sounds  of  military  instruments,  re-echoing  from 
rock  to  rock,  *nd  from  cavern  to  cavern,  increased  the 
clamoor  to  an  immense  degree  ;  which,  as  the  histo- 
rian observes,  could  not  hot  have  great  cBects  on  ig- 
norant and  barbarous  minds.  The  playing  off  these 
panic  terrors  was  not  indeed  of  itself  sufficient  to  re- 
pulse and  dissipate  an  host  of  fierce  and  hungry  invadera, 
bat  it  enabled  the  defenders  to  keep  them  at  bay  till 
-  a  more  solid  entertainment  tvas  provided  for  them,  in 
the  Txphtion  aiid  fall  of  that  portion  of  the  rock  at 
the  foot  of  which  tbc  greater  part  of  the  army  lay  en- 
camped. 

**  Among  the  caverns  in  tlie  sacred  rock,  diere  was 
«ne  which,  from  an  intoxicating  quality  discovered 
in  the  steam  which  issued  from  it,  was  rendered  very 
lamons  by  being  fitted  to  the  recipient  of  the  priestess 
of  Apollo  (b).  Now,  if  we  only  suppose  this,  or  any 
other  of  the  vapours  emitted  from  the  nomerous  fis- 
sures, lo  be  endowed  with  that  unctuous,  or  otherwise 
inflammatory  quality,  nhich  modern  experience  shows 
to  be  common  in  mines  and  subterraneous  places,  we 
can  easily  conceive  bow  the  priests  of  tlie  temple 
night,  without  the  agency  of  demons,  be  able  to 
work  the  wonders  which  btstory  speaks  of  as  effected  , 
in  this  traosBction.  For  the  throwing  down  a  lighted 
tsvch  or  two  into  a  cha^m  iThence  such  a  vapour 
nsBcd,  would  set  the  whole  into  a  flame ;  which,  by 
suddenly  rarefying  and  dilating  the  air,  would,  like 
fired  gunpowder,  blovf  up  all  before  it.  That  the 
priests,  the  guardians  of  the  rock,  could  be  long  ig- 
BOrant  of  BDch  a  quality,  or  that  tlicy  wonld  divulge 
it  when  diseovered,  cannot  be  supposed.  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  one  Oai>m»ixftut,  with  his  companions,  as 
they  were  attnnpting  by  night  to  dig  their  way  through 
to  rob  the  boly  treasary,  were  frightened  firam  their 
work  by  the  violent  shaking  of  the  rock ;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  same  phenomenon  bad  defeated  many  other  at- 
tempts of  Ibc  like  natoK.  Now,  whether  the  lapera 
which  Oupmarcktis  ai»d  his  companions  were  obliged  to 
use  while  they  were  at  work,  inflamed  the  vapour,  or 
whether  the  priest  of  Apollo  heard  them  at  it,  and  set 
fire  to  s  countermine,  it  is  certain  a  qualitj  of  this 
kind  would  always  stand  them  in  stead.  Such  then 
(presumes  the  learned  prelate)  was  the  expedient  (c) 
tbey  employed  to  dinlodge  this  nest  of  hornets,  wbicli 
bad  settled  at  the  foot  of  tfaelr  sacred  rock ;  for  the 
storm  of  tlnmder,  lightning,  and  hail,  which  followed, 
was  the  rutoral  effect  of  the  violent  conenssions  given 
to  the  air  by  tbe  explosion  of  the  nune." 

Two  instances  more  of  the  power  of  ancient  rm- 
gic  we  shall  just  mention,  not  becanse  there  is  any 
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thing  particular  or  impnttant  in  tha  EmIs,  but  because  ^i^^, 
■ome  credit  seems  to  have  been  ffiven  to  the  narration  '■■  y  mi 
by  tiie  dhceraing  Cttdtreith.  Pbilostratos,  in  his  liie 
of  Apoltonius  l^ananu,  iufornis  u«  that  ft  lavghii^ 
denuunac  at  Athens  was  cored  by  that  ougician,  who 
ejected  tbe  evil  spirit  bv  thrcaU  and  menaces  ;  and  tbc 
biographer  adds,  that  the  daemon,  at  his  departorc,  is 
said  to  have  overtumed  a  statue  which  stood  before  tbe 
porch  where  the  care  was  performed.  Tha  other  in- 
stance is  of  tbe  same  magician  freeing  tbe  city  of 
Ephesus  from  the  plague,  by  stoning  to  death  an  old 
'^ES"'  ^S8*'  whom  ApoUoaius  called  the  plagae,  and 
who  appeared  to  be  a  dwiMin  by  bis  chaogiag  bimself 
into  the  form  of  a  »kagged  dog. 

That  such  tales  as  these  diould  bavn  bean  tbought 
worthy  of  the  sli^est  notice  by  the  incomparable  an* 
thor  of  the  Intellectual  System,  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  the  histmy  of  human  nature.  The 
whole  story  of  Apdionius  Tyanxus,  as  is  now  well 
known,  is  nothing  better  than  a  eollcction  of  tbe  most 
extravagant  fables  *  :  but  were  tbe  narrative  snch  as'^e^i- 
that  credit  could  be  given  to  the  facts  ben  related, ~'^* 


appears  no  necessity  in  cither  case  for  calling  ini^^  ^'^^ 
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the  agency  of  evil  spirits   by   the  power  of  magic. 
The  Athenians  of  tlutt  age  were  a  snperttitioua  peo-<or^  ^ 
pie.     Apollonius  was   a  shrewd  iit^Mtor,  low  prac-^'^Jlrtft 
tised  in  tbe  art  of  deceiving  the  multitode.     rot  '"-f^^^eMt^ 
a  man  it  was  easy  to  persuade  a  friend  and  confidant  jfolnm, 
to  act  tbe  part  of  the  laughing  demoniae  ;  and  without  Ciduartk'i 
mncfa  difficoky  the  statue  might  be  an  rollensiincd  as ''■f'"''^^''' 
inevitably  to  tumble,  upon  a  violent  coneiuaion  being  ^^''''*' 
given  to  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  depaotim  rf 
the   pretended  dmnon.      If   so,   thi»  feat   of   magic 
dwindles  down  into  a  very  triSnE  trick  perfonned  by 
means  both  simple  and  natnrml.     The  other  case  of  tbe 
poor  man  at  Ephesos,  who  waa  stoned  to  demtb,  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  tboae  inaocent  womeo  ia  onr 
own  country,  whom  the  vulgar  in  tbo  last   ccntnry 
were  instigated  to  honi  for  the  snppoacd  ma»  nf  witdi- 
crafk.    We  have  do  reason  to  siqipose  that  bb  Firman 
nob  was  less  ioflamiBable  or  crednloua  than  a  Britiab 
mob,  or  that  Apollonius  plnyed  his  part  mtb  less  skill 
than  a  Christian  demonologist }   and  as  tbs  spirits  of 
our  witches,  who  were  sacrificed  to  folly  and  fanati- 
cism, were  often  supposed  to  migrate  from  their  dead 
bodies  into  tbe  bodies  of  Aorerorcnb  accidentally  pass- 
ing by,  so  migbt  tbis  impostor  at  Ephesns  permade 
his  cruel  and  credulons  instruments,  that  the  spirit  of 
their  victim  bad  taken  possession  of  the  body  of  tbo 
aka^ged  dog. 

"  "'  ''  maybosaid,  that  in  magic  and  divauUUM 


K'r  and  as  we  cannot -suppose  t 
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(b)  "  In  hoc  rupis  anfraotn,  media  fntne  mentis  altitudine,  fdanities  exigoacat,  atqne  i 
foramen,  quod  in  oraculo  patet,  ex  quo  frigidos  spiritns,  vi  qnadam  velut  vrato  in  aublitM  expnlsns,  mentes  vatum 
in  vecordiam  vertit,  impletasqoe  deo  respansa  consulentibna  dare  cogil,"     Jdst.  lib.  xxiv.  e.  lo. 

(c)  The  learned  aothor,  by  arguments  loo  tedions  to  be  here  eaumerated,  conBrms  the  reasoning  nbid  we  bavo- 
bmrowcdfrom  him;  and  likewise  shows  from  history,  that  the  prints,  before  they  eame  to  extremities  with  tbcBa> 
cred  rock,  had  entered  into  treat;  with  those  bariiarian),  and  paid  ibem  a  large  tribute  to  decamp  and  quit  tbo 
oountij.  This  adds  greatlT  to  tbe  probability  of  bis  accomit  of  tbe  explosion  *,  for  notbiag  hat  the  ajjeolitte  im- 
possibility of  {getting  quit  of  their  besiegers  by  any  other  means,  could  have  induced  tbe  |naats  to  baxttrd  an  a^ 
poriraeat  so  btg  with  danger  to  tbemselv«s  as  well  as  to  their  enemies. 
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Being  to  have  couateaanced  such  aboininmlila  practiccG 
■'  by  the  interpoiStion  of  his  power,  we  must  oecesMrily 
attribute  tfaose  effects  to  the  agency  of  demoiu,  or 
«Til  spirits.  Thus,  when  Moeiu  consulted  the  Sibyl, 
the  agency  of  the  iaspiriag  god  changed  her  whole  ap- 
pearance : 
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'■  Foscerc  fala 


TempuB,"  ait :  "  Deus,  ecce,  Deos."  Cul  talia  fact 
Ante  fores,  auhita  noD  vultua,  non  odor  units, 
Nod  Gomptse  manefre  coma ;  aed  pectus  anhelum, 
£t  rabie  fera  cords  toment ;  raajorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  Gonans :   afflata  est  DumiiK  quando 
Jam  propioK  Dei.— 


"Thi 


'**  Aloud  she  cries, 
lis  M  ibe  time,  inquire  your  destinies. 

^onu-tl.  hehald.  >  and  !'<  1 


,  behold,  B  god  !'*  Tlius  while  she  mid, 
And  shivering  at  the  sacred  entry  staid. 
Her  colour  cbang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  same  ; 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came  } 
Her  hair  stood  up  ;  convulsive  rage  possess''d 
Her  trerabliuR  limbs,  aiid  heav'd  her  laboring  breast ; 
Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemM  to  look, 
And  wkh  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke. 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll, 
^Vhen  all  the  god  came  ruling  on  ber  soul." 

In  amwer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
temple  of  Apolloat  CumK  was  an  immense  excmva- 
tioD  in  a  solid  rock.  The  rock  was  pnbably  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  on  which  the  temple  of  Delphi 
was  huill,  full  of  fissures,  out  of  which  exhaled  per- 
petually a  poisonous  kind  of  vapour.  Over  one  of 
these  fassures  was  the  tripod  placed,  tiom  which  the 
priestess  gave  the  oracle.  Now  we  learn  from  St 
Cbrysostom,  that  the  prieateita  waa  a  woman :  "  Qute 
in  tripodes  sedens  expansa  malignum  spiritum  per  in~ 
tema  immiaaum,  et  per  genttales  partea  subeuntem  ekci' 
piemi,  furore  repleretur,  tpsaque  resolutia  crinibus  bac- 
cbaretuT,  ex  ore  spumam  emittcns,  et  sic  fiiroris  verb» 
loquebatur."  By  comparing  this  account  with  that 
imoted  above  trora  Justin,  which- is  confirmed  both  by 
Pauaaniaa  and  by  Strabo,  it  is  evident,  that  what 
"'  ills  maiignum  spiritum  was  a  particular 


Cbiyaostom  < 
kind  of  vapr 


•  Vide  Im. 
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the  rock.  But  if  there  he  a  vapour  pf  such  a  quality 
aa,  if  received  per  pwrtet  genitaJet,  would  make  a  wo- 
man furious,  there  is  surely  do  necessity  for  calling  into 
the  scene  at  Cum»  the  agency  of  a  demon  or  evil  spi- 
rit. Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  mys- 
tical and  magical  rites,  such  as  this  was,  both  the 
priests,  and  the  percona  conaulting  them,  prepared 
themselves  by  particular  kioda  of  food,  and  sometimes, 
a*  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  human  sacrifices',  for 
the  approach  of  the  god  or  demon  nbose  aid  they  in- 
'voked.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  knew  from  the  ' 
poet  himself,  that  a  cake  was  used  nhich  was  compo- 
sed of  poppy-si'ed  and  honey  ;  aod  Plutarch  speaks  of 
a  shrub  called  leueophylbia,  used  in  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  of  Hecate,  which  drives  men  iato  a  kind 
of  frenzy,  and  makes  them  confess  all  their  wicked- 
ness which  they  bad  done  or  intended.  This  being  the 
case,  the  illusions  of  (ancy  occasioned  by  poppy  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  change  of  the  ubyl'a  ap- 


pearance, even  though  die  inhaled  vapotv  should  net 
have  posuessed  that  efficacy  which  UiryMMtam  and  "- 
Justin  attribute  to  it.  Even  some  sorts  of  our  ordi- 
nary food  occasion  strange  dreams,  for  which  onions 
in  jMtrCicular  are  remarkable.  Excessive  drunkenneM, 
as  ia  well  known,  produces  a  disorder  named  by  the 
hacchaoHlians  of  this  country  the  hint  devilt,  which 
conaista  of  an  immense  number  of  spectres,  accampa* 
nied  with  extreme  horror  to  the  person  who  sees 
them.  From  these  facta,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
there  must  arise  a  suspicion,  that  by  using  very  uana> 
tural  food,  such  as  human  blood,  the  vilest  of  insect^ 
serpents,  and  medicated  cakes,  by  shutting  themselves 
up  in  solitude  and  caves,  and  bv  devising  every  me- 
thod to  excite  horrid  and  drradlul  ideas  or  images  in 
the  fancy,  the  ancient  magicians  mi^t  by  natural 
meana  produce  every  pheoomcuon  which  they  attri- 
buted to  their  gods  or  demona.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
UictcDt  times  magic  was  aludied  as  a  science.  Now, 
as  we  cannot  snppoae  that  every  me  wlio  studied  it 
intended  absolutely  nothing,  or  that  all  who  believed 
in  it  were  whoUy  deceived ;  what  can  we  infer,  but 
that  the  science  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  thoac 
drugs  which  produced  the  phantonu  in  the  imagina- 
tion, and  of  the  method  of  preparing  and  properly 
employing  them  for  that  purpose  ?  The  celebrated 
Friar  Bacon  indeed,  as  far  back  as  the  ijth  centnryi 
wrote  a  book  de  NulUlale  ifagiie ;  but  thou^  we  sbonltl 
allow  that  this  book  proved  to  denMDStratioo,  that  in 
his  time  no  such  thing  as  magic  existed,  it  never  eoold 
prove  that  the  case  had  always  been  so.  At  that 
time  almost  all  the  sciences  were  tost ;  and  why  not 
magic  as  well  as  etliers?  It  is  likewise  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  magic  at  all  llmea  prevailed  among  the  A- 
aiattcs  and  Africans  more  than  among  the  Europeans, 
The  reason  doubtless  was^  thai  the  former  bad  the  te- 
quisttes  for  the  art  ia  much  greater  perfection  than 
we.  Human  sacrifices  were  frequent  among  them) 
tbey  had  the  most  poisonous  serpents,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  vegetable  poisons,  together  with  that  power- 
fal  narcotic  opium  ;  all  which  were  of  essential  use  in 
mystical  and  magic  rites.  They  bad,  besides,  a  burn- 
ing sun,  frightful  deserts  and  solitudes ;  which,  t^^ 
tber  with  extreme  fasting,  weK  all  called  in  to  their 
assistance,  and  were  sulEcieat  to  produce,  by  natnnd 
means,  the  roost  wonderful  phenomena  which  have  ever 
been  attributed  to  magical  incantations.  Even  in  our 
own  days,  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  travellen, 
whom  we  cannot  soapect  to  be  either  lian  or  enthu- 
siasts, that  both  the  Indians  and  Africans  perAiTm  feat* 
for  which  neither  they  nor  the  most 'enlightened  Eu- 
ropeans can  account.  The  tme  is  Mr  Giose,  who  vi- 
sited the  East  Indies  about  the  year  1761;  and  the 
other  ia  Mr  Bruce,  who  infoms  us,  that  tb-:  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  pretend  to  hold 
a  communication  with  the  devil,  and  verify  their  asser- 
tions in  sncb  a  manner  that  neither  be  nor  other  tra- 
vellers know  what  to  make  of  it :  but  it  docs  not  fran 
this  follow,  that  Mr  Bruce  believed  that  communiea- 
tion  to  be  real.  We  have  all  seen  one  of  the  most  il- 
literate men  that  ever  assumed  the  title  of  Horlor,  per- 
form feats  very  surprising,  and  such  as  even  a  philo- 
sopher would  have  been  puzzled. to  account  for,  if  be 
had  not  been  previously  let  mto  the  secret  ;  and  yet  no 
man  supposes  that  Katterfeito  holds  any  conunaiea- 
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Mii;tic-    '■0"  **>'!>  ^  devil,  nithoiigli  he  bu  Rometinuia   pre- 
^"  ■»    »'  tended  it  ainpag  people  whose  intmla  be  aujipoaed  un- 
eo  lightened. 

Still  it  may  be  ol>jected,  that  ire  have  a  vast  num- 
bor  of  hi>itorie«  of  witchea,  «ho  in  the  laU  century 
confessed,  that  they  tvere  present  with  the  devil  U  cer- 
tain meetings  ;  that  Uiey  nere  carried  through  the  air, 
and  aan  many  strange  iVats  performed,  too  nuineroua 
and  too  ridiculous  to  be  here  metttioDed.  Tbe  bust 
•  nfoMAo-  ^"""^^  **■  ^"  objection  seenw  to  be  that  given  by  Dr 
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'  Ferriar  in  his  exsay  oa  Popular  Dlusionti 
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mctUnu,  lemn  meeting  of  witches  CRays  he)  U  supposed  to  be 
vi^  iii  put  beyoqd  all  douht  by  the  numerous  ceafeaBions  of 
cricniuala,  who  h^ve  described  their  ccreoMWiies,  named 
the  limes  and  places  of  their  meetiogs,  with  tlie  per- 
sons present,  and  who  have  agreed  in  their  relations, 
though  scpHFately.  delivered.  But  I  would  observe, 
first,  that  tiie  circumstances  told  of  those  festivals  are 
ip  themselves  ridiouloua  and  incredihle  }  foe  they  are 
Tepreveatird  M  gloopy  and  horrible,  and  yet  with  a 
iniKtur«  of  childish  and  extrftvagant  fancies,  more  like- 
ly to  disgust  and  alienate  than  conciliate  tbo  minds 
of  their  guest*.  They  have  every  appearance  of  un- 
easy dreams.  SooietimM  the  devil  and  his  subjects 
$af/  nwft ;  sometimes  be  prcathet  to  tliem  ;  more  com- 
moply  be  w^s  seen  in  the  fornj  of  a  hiack  goal,  sur- 
rounded by  imps  in  a  thousand  frightful  shapes  ;  but 
IHW^' of  these  forms  are  Afw,  llwy  all  resemble  Itnon-n 
quadrupeds  or  reptiles.  tM.-condlj',  1  observe,  that  there 
is  direct  proof  furuiiihed  even  by  dumonologists,  tbnt  ali 
those  supposed  jourueys  and  enlt-Ttainnents  were  no- 
thing more  than  dreams.  Persons  accused  of  vritcb- 
crafi  havo  been  rcpenttdly  watched  al>out  the  time 
they  had  fixed  for  their  meeting  ;  tjiey  have  been  seen 
|a  anoint  themselves  with  soporiKc  compositions  ;  af- 
*ter  which  they  felt  into  profound  sleep;  and  w  awak- 
'fog  Bcver^  hours  afterwards,  ibey  have  related  tbeir 
journey  through  the  air,  with  their  amusement  at  the 
festival,  and  have  named  the  peisooa  whom  they  saw 
there."  This  is  eiaatly  com l(imi able  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  magicians  and  diviners,  and  seems  to  be 
the  true  tray  of  accouQiiiig,  as  well  for  many  of  the 
phonoraena  of  magic,  as  for  that  extravagant  aod 
eh^nieful  superstition  which  prevailed  so  much  during 
^rt  of  the  last  century,  and  by  which  such  number* 
of  innocent  nien  and  women  were  cruelly  put  to 
death  (c).  ^Ve  nwy  indeed  be  assured,  that  iJie  devil 
has  it  not  in  his  power  (a  reverse  in  a  single  instance 
the  laws  of  nature  without  a  divine  p«rmisi>ion ;  and 
we  e»n  conceive  but  one  occasion  (see  Possession) 
tm  irhich  such  permission  could  be  given  coosisteotlj 
with  tbe  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God.  AU  the 
tales,  iheretbre,  of  diabolical  agency  in  magic  and 
witchtraft  must  undoubtedly  be  false  i  for  »  power, 
which  tbe  devil  is  not  himself  at  liberty  to  exert,  he 
cannot  communicate  to  a  human  creature.  Were  the 
case  otherwise  ;  were  those  powers, "  which  (according 
to  Johnson)  only  the  controul  of  Omnipotence  re- 
stmini  from  laying  creation  waste,  subservient  to  the- 
iuTOCatiiHiB  of  wicked  mortals;  were  those  spiritA,— 
Vol.  XII.  Part  I.  + 


-  of  which  the  least  could  wield 
.  The  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force  ^— 

Of  all  their  regions,*' — ^permitted  to  woik  mi- 
racles, and  either  to  inBlct  or  to  remove  diseases  at  ibft 
desire  of  their  capricious  votaries,  how  comfortless  and 
wretched  would  be  the  life  of  man  !  But  the  m^ter  has 
been  long  ago  determined  by  the  failure  of  Pharaoh's 
magicians  ;  who,  though  by  legerdemvn  they  imitated 
some  of  the  miracles  of  &Ioses,  could  not  form  the  vilest 
insect,  or  stand  bclbre  the  disease  which  he  in&icted  up- 
on them  as  well  as  upon  others. 

Tbe  revival  of  leamiug,  and  the  success  with  which 
the  laws  of  nature  have  bei^n  investigated,  have  long 
ago  banished  this  species  of  magic  from  all  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe.  Amoag  ourselves,  nono 
but  persons  grossly  illiterate  pay  the  least  regard  to 
magical  cbaxjus  i  nor  are  they  anywhere  abroad  morq 
prevalent  than  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and 
Iceland.  These  people,  indeed,  place  an  absolute 
conGdence  in  the  eS'ects  of  certain  idle  words  and  ac- 
tionq  :  and  ignorant  sailors  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  deceived  by  tlieir  a!':Bertions  and  their  cere- 
monies. The  famous  niagical  drum  of  the  Laplanders 
is  still  in  constant  use  in  that  nation  ;  and  ScfaeBer,  in 
his  History  of  Lapland,  has  given  an  account  of  Its 
structurei 

This  iitstrumeat  tSDwde  of  beech,  pine,  or  fir,  split 
in  tbe  middle,  and  hollowed  on  tbe  fiat  side  where  the 
drum  is  to  be  made.  Tbe  hollow  is  of  an  oval  6gure  \ 
and  is  covered  witli  a  skin  clean  dressed,  and  painted 
with  figures  of  various  kinds,  such  as  stars,  tnns  and 
moons,  animals  and  plants,  and  even  countries,  lakes, 
and  rivers  ;  aud  of  later  days,  since  the  preaching  of 
Christianity  among  them,  tbe  acts  aud  suHVrings  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  are  often  added  among 
the  rest.  All  these  figures  are  separated  by  lines  into 
three  regions  or  clusters. 

There  is,  besides  these  parts  of  the  drum,  an  index 
and  a  hammer.  Tbe  index  is  a  bundle  of  brass  or  iron 
rings,  the  biggest  of  which  has  a  hole  in  its  middle 
and  tlie  smaller  ones  are  hung  to  it.  The  hammer  or 
drumstick  is  made  of  tbe  horn  of  a  rein-deer  ;  and  with 
this  they  beat  tbe  drum  so  as  to  make  these  rings  movi-, 
they  being  laid  on  the  top  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
motion  of  these  rings  about  the  pictures  figured  on  the 
drum,  they  fanc^  to  tlicmselves  some  prediction  in  re- 
gard to  the  things  they  inquire  about. 

What  tliey  princi[udly  inquire  into  by  ibis  instru- 
ment, are  three  things.  I.  What  sacrifices  will  prove 
most  acceptable  to  their  gods.  2.  What  success  they 
shall  h^ve  in  theii  several  occu^tions,  aa  bunting,  fish- 
ing, curing  of  diseases,  and  the  Uke ;  and,  3.  What  is 
doing  in  places  remote  firom  them.  On  theEe  several 
occasions  they-  use  several  peculiar  ceremonies,  and 
place  themselves  in  various  odd  posture;!  as  they  beat 
tbe  drum  J  which  infiuences  the  rings  to  the  one  or 
the  other  side,  and  to. come  nearer  to  the «iie- or  the 
other  set  of  figures.  And  when  they  have  i^mti 
this,  they  have  a  method  of  calculating  a  discovery, 
which  they  keep  u  a  great  secret,  but  which  s^ems 
Y  y.  mtrely 


(c)  For  B»me  farther  accoiut  of  popular  illusions,  see  <lfitnM/Ji£<0im'av. 
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Made,    tntnlf  tbe  bmioess  of  the  imairinatioD  Id  the  ^viuer  or     stanc«,  belwgs  to  Saturn ;  that  of  4'  to  Jupitvr  {  that     Macii 


naeicisD. 

MjaiC  Square,  a  square  figure,  formed  of  a  terlea 
of  aumbers  in  mathematical  proportioa  ',  so  disposed  in 
parallel  and  equal  ranks,  as  that  tbe  sums  of  each  row, 
taken  either  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  or  diagonal- 
ly, are  equal. 


of  5  to  Mars ;  that  of  6  to  the  Sun  ;  that  of  7  to  Ve-    Sytare.  _ 
uus ;  that   of  8   to   Mercury  ;  and   that  of  9   to  tbe  ' 

Moon.  M.  Bachet  applied  himself  to  the  sludy  of 
magic  squares,  00  the  hint  he  had  taken  from  tbe  pla- 
netary squares  of  Agrij^,  at  being  unacquaiated  with 
the  work  of  Moacfaopulis,  which  u  only  ii 


Let  tbe  several  numbers  which  compose  any  sqtiar«     in  the  French  king's  library  ;  and,  tritbout  the 


number  (for  instance,  i|  3,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  15  inclusi' 
tbe  square  number)  be  disposed,  in  their  natural  order, 
after  each  otber  in  a  square  figure  of  25  cells,  each  in 
its  cell ;  if  now  you  change  the  order  of  these  rumliers, 
and  dispose  tlicm  in  the  cells  in  sucb  manner,  as  that 
tbe  fiv«  numbers  which  Gil  a  horizontal  rank  uf  cells, 
being  added  together,  shall  make  the  same  sum  wkb 


Lihor,  he  found  out  a  new  method  for 
those  squares  whose  root  is  uneven,  for  instance  25^ 
49,  &c.  but  he  could  not  make  any  thing  of  those 
whose  root  is  even. 

After  him  came  M.  Frenicle,  who  took  the  same 
subject  in  hand.  A  certain  great  algebraist  was  of 
opinion,  that  whereas  tbe  j6  nnmben  which  compoett 


uunibers  in  any  other  rank  of  cells,  whether  the  square  might  be  dispwied  30913789888000  iiStt~ 
horitontal  or  vertical,  and  even  the  same  number  with  ent  ways  in  a  natural  square  (as  from  the  rules  of  cmh- 
the  five  in^acb  of  the  two  diagonal  ranks:  this  dis-  bination  it  u  certain  they  may),  they  could  net  be 
position  of  numbers  IS  called  a  ma^r  .s^arv,  in  opposi-  disposed  in  a  magic  square  above  16  different  ways  } 
tion  to  the  former  disposition,  which  is  called  a  natmvi  but  M.  Frenicle  showed,  that  the^  mig^t  be  thus  dls- 
square.     See  tbe  figures  following.  posed  878  different  na3rs  :  whence  it  appears  how  mnch 

his  method  exceeds  the  former,  which  only  yielded  the- 
Natural  Square.  Magic  Square.  ^jth  part  of  magic  squares  of  that  of  M.  F  micle. 

To  this  inquiry  he  thought  fit  to  add  a  difficulty 
that  had  not  yet  been  considered  :   the  niagic  square  of 
7,  for  instance,  being  eonstritcted,  and  its  49  cells  fill- 
ed, if  the  two  horizontal  ranks  of  cells,  and,   at  the 
satne  lime,  the  two  vertical  ones,  tbe  most  remote  from 
the  middle,   be  retrenched  ;   that  is,  if  the  whole  bor- 
der or  circumference  of  the   square  be   taken   away. 
One  iTould  imagine  that  these  magic  squares  had     there  will  remain  a  square  whotie  root  will  be  5,  and 
that  name  given  them,  in  regard  this  property  of  all     which  will  only  consist  of  35  cells.     Now  It  is  not  at 
their  ranks,  which,  taken  any  way,  make  always  tbe     all  surprising  that  tbe  squaie  should  be  no  longer  ma- 
same  snm,  appeared  extremely  surprising,  especially  in     glcil,  because  the  ranks  of  the  large  ones  were  aot  in- 
certain  ignorant  ages,  when  mathematics  passed  tor     tended  to  make  the  same  sum,  excepting  when  taken 
magic  :  but  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  suspect,     entire  with  all  tlie  seven  numbers  that  fill  their  seven 
that  these  squnres  merited  tlieir  name  slilt  farther,  by      cells  ;  so  that   being  mutiialed  each  of  two  cells,  and 


ililt  fanh< 
3  they  were  employed  In, 
iQe  construction  ot  tarismans,  &c. ;  for  according  to 
the  childish  philosophy  of  those  days,  which  attributed 
virtues  to  numbers,  what  virtue  might  not  Ite  expected 
from  numbers  so  wonderful  ? 

However,  what  was  at  first  the  valii  practice  of  ma- 
kcrs  of  talismans  and  conjuren,  has  blnce  become  ihe 
subject  of  a  serious  research  among  mathematicians  -, 
not  that  they  imagine  it  will  lead  liiem  to  any  thing 
of  solid  use  or  advantage  (magic  squares  savour  too 
much  of  their  original  to  be  of  much  use)  ;  but  only 
as  it  is  a  kind  of  play,  where  the  difficulty  makes  the 
merit,  and  it  may  chance  to  produce  some  new  views 
_f  _.._!»...    _i.._i.   — .1 .:_: — I   i^m  ujjj  jijgg  (1,^ 


having  lost  tw«  of  their  numbers,  it  may  be  well  c 
pected,  that  their  remainders  will  not  any  longer  make 
the  same  sum.  But  M.  Frenicle  would  net  be  satis- 
fied, unless  when  the  circumference  or  border  of  the 
magic  square  was  taken  away,  and  evRn  any  circum^ 
ferences  at  pleasures,  or,  in  fine,  several  circnmferencea 
at  once,  the  remaining  square  was  still  magical :  whidi 
last  condition,  no  doubt,  made  these  sqnares  vastly  mora 
magical  than  ever. 

Again,  He  inverted  that  condition,    and  required 
mference  taken 


of  numbers,  which   mathematici 


veral  circumferences,  should  be  inseparable  firom  the 
square  ;  that  is,  that  it  should  cease  to  be  magical  when 
they  were  removed,  and  yet  continue  maeical  after  die 
removal  of  any  of  tbe  rest.  M.  Frenicle,  however, 
Moschopnlus,  a  Greek  author  of  no  great  gives  no  general  demonstration  of  his  methods,  and 
antiquity,  is  tbe  first  that  appears  to  have  spoken  of     frequently  seems  to  have  no  other  guide  but  chance. 


magic  squares  r  and  by  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  thei 
is  reason  to  imagine  he  did  not  look  on  them  merely 
ai  a  mathematician.  However,  he  has  left  us  seme 
rules  for  their  construction.  In  the  treatise  of  Cor. 
Agrippa,  so  much  accused  of  magic,  we  find  tbe  sqnares 
of  seven  numbers,  vii.  from  three  to  nine  inclusive, 
disposed  magically ;  and  it  must  uot  be  supposed  that 
those  seven  numbers  were  preferred  to  all  the  otber 
without  some  very  good  reason  :  in  effect,  it  is  becauso 


It  is  true,  his  book  was  not  published  by  himself,  not  . 
did  it  appear  till  after  his  death,  viz.  in  1693. 

In  1703,  M.  Poignard,  canon  of  Brussels,  publish- 
ed a  treatise  «f  sublime  magic  squares,  Befiire  him 
there  had  been  no  magic  squares  made  but  for  serieses 
of  natnnl  numbers  that  formed  a  square ;  but  M. 
Poignard  made  two  very  considerable  improvements. 
I.  Instead  of  taking  all  the  numbers  that  fill  a  square, 
for  instance  tbe  36  successive  numbers,  which  would 


their  squares,  according  to  tbe  system  of  Agrippa  and      fiil  all  tbe  celts  of  a  natural  square  whose  side  is  6,   be 
bis  followers,  are  planetary.     Tbe  square  of  3,  for  in-     only  takes  as  many  successive  numbers  as  there  are  units 

^  IB 
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!■  tbc  side  of  the  square,  wfaichi  in  this  use,  are  six  j 
and  these  erx  numbers  alone  he  disposes  in  such  nunner 
^  in  the  36  ceUs,  that  none  of  them  are  repeated  twice 
in  the  same  rank,  whether  it  be  horizontal,  veitlcal,  or 
diagonal  j  whence  it  follows,  that  ali  the  ranks,  taken 
all  the  ways  possible,  must  always  make  the  same  sum, 
which  M.  Poignard  calls  repeated  progression.  2.  In- 
eteail  of  being  confined  to  take  these  numbers  accord- 
ing to  the  senes  and  successign  of  the  natural  numbers, 
that  is,  in  an  .arithmetical  progression,  hi'  takes  them 
likewise  in  m  geometrical  progression,  and  even  in  aa 
harraonical  prt^ression.  But  with  these  two  last  pro- 
gressions the  magic  must  necessarily  be  different  kota 
what  it  was :  in  the  squares  filled  with  nombers  in 
geometrical  progressioD,  it  consists  in  this,  that  the 
products  of  all  the  ranks  arc  equal ;  and  in  the  har- 
monieal  progreulon,  the  numbers  nf  all  the  ranks  cod- 
tinDillT  follow  that  pragrrsEioD  ;  he  makes  squares  of 
eadi  of  these  three  progrcEsioos  repeated. 

Tliis  book  of  M.  Poignard  gave  occasion  to  M.  de 
la  Hire  to  turn  bis  thoughts  the  same  way,  which  he 
did  with  such  success,  that  he  seem^  to  have  well  uigU 
completed  the  theory  of  magic  squares.  He  first  con- 
siders uneven  squares  :  all  his  predecessors  on  the  sub- 
ject having  found  the  construction  of  even  ones  by 
much  the  most  difficult ;  for  which  reason  KL  de  1* 
Hire  reserves  those  for  the  last.  This  excess  of  diffi- 
culty may  arise  partly  hxaa  hence,  that  the  numbers 
Are  taken  in  arithmetical  progression.  Now 
progrcMion,  if  the  number  of  tenuH  be 
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the  middle  has  some  properties,  which  may  be  of  s 

vice;  for  instance,  being  multiplied  by  tbe  number  of     sure,  the  other  ranks  may  be  contuiued  ii 


third,  tbe  fourtli,  tbe  fifth,  or  die  sixth  number,  from     Mapc 
the&rst  number  of  tbe  first  rank  i  and  after  that  writes^  Sgosre. 
the  sis  others  in  order  aa  they  follow.     For  tlie  third        *,'""' 
horizontal  rank,  he  observes  the  same  method  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  that  he  observed  in  the  second  with 
regard  to  the  first,  and  ao  of  tbe  rest.     For  instance, 
suppose  the  first  horizontal  rank  611ed  with  ibe  seven 
numbers  in  their  natural   order,   i,   2,  3,  4,  5,  6,   J  ; 
the  second  horizontal  rank  may  either  contnieuce  with 
3,  with  4,  with  5,  or  with  6  :    but  in  this  instance  it 
<:ammenct!S  with  3  ;  the  thirdrauk  therefore  must  com- 
mence with  5,  the  fourth  with 
7,  the   fifth  with    2,   tbe   sixth 
with  4,  and  the  seventh  with  6. 
The  commencement  of  the  ranks 
which  follow  the  first  being  thus 
determined,  the  other  numbers, 
as  we    have   already    observed, 
must  be  written  down  in  the  or- 
der wherein  they  stand  in  the 
fii-st,  going  on  to  5,  6,  and  7, 
ami  returning  to   I,  2,   &c.  till 
every  number  in  the  fitst  rank  he  found  in  every  rank 
underneath,  according  to  the  order  arbitrarily  pitched  . 
upon  at  first.      By  this   means   It  is  evident,  that  no 
Dumber  whatever  can  be  repeated  twice  in  the  same 
rank  ;  and  by  consequence,  that  the  seven  numbers  r, 
z,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  being  in  each  rank,  must  of  necessity 

It  appears,  from  this  example,  that  the  arrangement 
of  tbe  numbers   in  the  first  rank  being  chosen  at  plea- 
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n  the  progression,  the  product  is  equal  to  the 
mm  of  all  the  terms. 

M.  de  la  Hire  proposes  a  general  method  for  un- 
even squares,  which  has  some  similitude  with  the  theo- 
ry of  compound  motions,  so  useful  and  fertile  in  me- 
chanics. As  that  consists  in  decompounding  motions, 
and  resolving  them  into  others  more  simple ;  so  does 
AL  de  la  Hirers  method  consist  in  resolving  the  square 
that  is  to  be  constructed  into  two  simple  and  primitive 
squares.  It  must  be  owued,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  conceive  these  two  simple  and  primitive  squares 
in  the  compound  or  perfect  square,  as  in  an  oblique  mo- 
ti<Hi  to  iawgine  a  puallel  and  perpendicular  one. 

Suppose  a  square  of  cells,  nhtwe  root  is  uneven,  for 
instance  7  ;  and  that  its  49  cells  are  to  be  filled  magi- 
cally with  numben,  for  instance  tbe  fint  7 ;  M.  de  la 
Hire,  on  the  one  side,  takes  the  first  7  numbers,  bc- 
gitming  with  unity,  and  coding  with  the  root  7 ; 
and  on  the  other  7,  and  all  its  multiples  to  49,  cxcln- 
stvely;  and  as  these  only  make  six  numbers,  be  adds  o, 
whica  makes  this  an  arithmetical  progression  of  7 
terms  as  well  aa  tbe  other;  o.  7.  14.  21.  28.  35.  43. 
Tbh  done,  vrith  the  first  progression  repeated,  be  fills 
the  square  of  tbe  root  magically :  In  order  to  this, 
he  writes  in  the  first  seven  cells  of  the  first  horilontal 
raak  the  seven  numbers  proposed  in  what  order  he 
pleases,  for  that  is  absolutely  indiSerent ;  and  it  is 
proper-to  observe  here,  that  these  seven  numbers  may 
be  ranged  in  5040  different  manners  in  the  same  rank. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  tbe  first  hori- 
zontal rank,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  that  which  deter- 
mines their  order  in  all  tbe  rest.  For  the  second  bo- 
uxoDtal  Tsok,  be  places  ia  its  first  cell,  either  the 


ir  differ- 


ent manners ;  and  since  tbe  fir«t  rank  may  have  504O 
different  arrangements,  there  are  no  less  than  10,160 
difi'erent  manners  uf  cooatructing  the  magic  square  of 
seven  numbers  repeated. 
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Tbe  order  of  the  numbers  in  the  first  rank  being  dc- 
temined ;  if  in  beginning  with  the  second  rank,  the 
second  number  3,  or  the  last  number  7,  should  be  pitch- 
ed upon  in  one  of  these  cases,  and  repeated ;  and  in 
the  other  case,  the  otbcr  diagonal  would  he  false  un- 
less the  number  repeated  seven  times  should  happen 
to  be  4  ;  for  fiiur  times  seven  is  equal  to  the  snm  of 
I,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  :  and  in  general,  in  every  square 
consisting  of  an  unequal  number  of  terms,  in  arithme- 
tical progression,  one  of  the  diagonals  wonld  be  false 
according  to  those  two  constructions,  unless  the  term 
always  repeated  in  that  diagonal  were  the  middle  term 
of  the  progression.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  neces- 
sary to  take  the  terras  in  an  arithmetical  progression ; 
for,  according  to  this  method,  one  may  construct  a 
magic  square  of  any  numbers  at  pteaaiue,  whether 
they  be  according  to  any  ceitaia  progression  or  not 
If  they  be  in  ao  aiithmetical  ptofnessioa,  it  wUl  be 
proper,  out  of  tbe  genenU  method,  to  except  those 
T  y  a  ,       two 
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Magio  i^o  constructions  which  produce  &  continasl  repetition 
Squn.  of  the  same  teriti  in  one  of  the  tno  diagonftU,  and  only 
'  »  '  to  take  in  the  wise  wheitin  that  repetitinn  would  pre- 
vent the  diagonal  from  being  justj  which  caae  being 
abaolutely  disregarded  when  we  computed  that  tjie 
liquare  of  7  fnl^t  have  20,160  different  constructions, 
it  is  evident  that  by  taking  that  case  in,  it  must  have 
vastly  more. 

To  begin  the  second  rank  with  any  other  number 
besides  the  second  and  the  last,  must  not,  however,  be 
looked  on  as  an  universal  rule  :  it  holds  good  for  the 
square  of  7  ;  but  if  the  square  of  9,  for  instance,  were 
to  be  cOnstr acted,  dnd  the  fourth  figure  of  the  first 
horiEontal  ttink  Were  pitched  on  for  the  first  of  the 
Eecond,  the  conseijueDcc  would  be,  that  the  fifth  and 
eighth  horizontal  tanks  would  likewise  commence 
with  (he  same  number,  which  would  therefore  be  re- 
|ieated  three  times  in  the  same  vertical  rank,  and  oc- 
casion Dtfaei-  repetitions  in  all  the  rest.  The  general 
tnle,  therefore,  must  be  conceived  thus :  Let  the 
number  in  the  first  rauk  pitched  on,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second,  have  such  an  exponent  for  its 
({Uota  ;  that  is,  let  the  order  of  ils  place  be  Euch,  as  that 
if  in  unit  be  taken  fiom  it,  the  remainder  tvill  not  be 
any  just  quota  part  of  the  root  of  the  square;  that  is, 
cannot  divide  it  equally.  If,  for  example,  in  the  square 
of  7,  the  third  number  of  the  first  horizontal  rank  be 
pitched  on  for  the  firstof  the  second,  such  construc- 
tion will  be  just }  because  the  exponent  of  the  place 
of  that  number,  viz.  3,  subtracting  i,  that  in,  3  can- 
not divide  7.  Thus  also  might  the  fourth  nnmber  of 
the  same  first  rank  be  chosen,  because  4 — 1,  viz.  3, 
cannot  divide  7 }  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  fifth 
or  sixth  number  might  be  taken  :  but  in  the  square  of 
9,  (he  fourth  number  of  the  first  rank  must  not  be  ta- 
ken, because  4—1,  viz,  3,  does  divide  9.  The  rea- 
son of  this  rule  will  appear  very  evidently,  by  consi- 
dering in  nhat  inanner  the  returns  of  the  skme  num- 
liers  do  or  do  not  happen,  taking  them  always  in  the 
Mtme  manner  (n  any  given  seriei.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  rtie  felrcr  divisions  the  foot  of  any  square 
lo  be  oonsthxAed  has,  the  more  difteicnt  manhen  of 
constructing  it  there  are ;  and  that  the  pritne  nuniber% 
i.e.  those  wliieh  have  no  divisioni,  as  5,  7,  11,  13, 
Sec.  are  thoae  whose  squares  will  idiAit  of  the  most  va- 
riations in  proportion  to  their  quantities. 

The  squares  constructed  according  to  this  method 
have  some  particular  properties  not  required  in  the 
problem  ;  for  the  numbers  that  compose  any  rank  pa- 
rallel to  one  of  the  trto  diagonals,  ai'e  ranged  in  the 
same  order  with  the  numbers  that  compose  the  diago- 
nal to  which  they  are  parallel.  And  as  any  rank  pa- 
rallel to  a  diagonal  must  necessarily  be  shorter,  and 
have  fewer  celn  than  the  diagonal  itself,  by  adding 
to  it  the  correspondent  parallel, 
Firtt  Primitive.  which  has  the  number  of  cells 
by  which  the  other  falls  short 
or  the  diagonal,  tlie  numbers  of 
Ihose  two  parallels,  placed  as  it 
were  end  to  end,  sliil  follow  the 
vame  order  with  those  of  the  di- 
agonal:  besides  that  their  sums 
arc  likewise  equal  ;  so  that  they 
are  magical  on  another  account. 
Instead  ofthe  squares  nluChVce 
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have  hitherto  formed  by  horizontal  ranks,  one  might 
abo  form  them  by  vertical  ones  ;  the  case  is  the  same  ,_ 
in  both. 

All  we  have  hitherto  said  regards  Only  the  first  pri- 
mitive square,  whose  nnrobera,  in  the  proposed  ex- 
ample, were,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  ',  here  still  ri  '  ' 
second  primitive,  whose  num- 
bers are  o,  7,  1^  21,  28,  35, 
42.     M.  de  la  Hire  proceeds 

the  former  }  and  this  may  like- 
wise  lie  constructed  in  io,itio 
different  manners,  as  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  terms 
with  the  first.  Its  construction 
being  made,  and  of  consequence 
all  its  ranks  making  the  same 
sum,   it  is   evident,   that  if  we 

bring  the  two  into  one,  by  adding  together  the  num- 
bers of  the  two  corresponding  cills  of  the  two  squaies, 
that  is,  the  two  numbers  of  the  first  of  each,  the  two 
numbers  of  the  second,  of  the  third,  &c.  and  dispose 
them  in  the  49  corresponding  cells  of  a  third  square,  it 
will  likewise  be  magical  in  regard  to  its  rank,  formed 
by  the  addition  of  equal  sums  to  equal  sums,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  equal  among  themselves.'  All  that  re- 
mains in  doubt  is,  whether  or  no,  by  the  addition  of 
the  corresponding  cells  of  the  two  first  squares,  all  tht 
cells  of  the  third  will  be  filled  In  soeh  m^ner,  as  that 
each  not  only  contains  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gression from  1  to  49,  but  also  that  this  number  be  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  rest,  whitU  is  the  end  and  design 
of  the  whole  operation. 

As  to  this  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  in  the  coD- 
struction  of  the  second  primitive  square  care  has  been 
taken,  in  the  commcncLnient  of  the  second  honzontil 
rank,  to  observe  an  order  with  regard  to  the  first,  diF- 


1  the  construction  oF 
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ft-rcnt  from  ivhat  was  o 

the  first  square ;  for  instance,  if 

the  second  nink of  thefirsl square 

began  with  the  third  term  of  the 

first  rank,  and  the  second  rank 

of  the  second  square  commence 

with  the  fourth  of  the  first  rank, 

as  in    the  example  it    actually 

does  }  each   number  of  the  first 

square  may  be  combined  onCe, 

and  only  once,  by  addition  with 

all  Che   numbers  of  the  second. 

And  as  the   numWrs  of  the  first 

are   here    j,    2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  those  of  the  second, 

o,  7,  14,  21,  18,  35,  42 ;  by  combining  them  in  tbis 

manner  we  have  all  the  numbers  in  the  progtession  from 

T  to  49,  ivitbout  having  any  of  them  repeated  ;  which 

is  the  perfuct  magic  square  proposed. 

Tlie  necessity  of  construct iiig  the  two  pHmitive 
squares  in  a  diucrent  manner  does  not  at  all  hinder  but 
that  each  of  the  20,162  constructions  of  the  one  m&y 
be  combined  with  all  the  20,160  constructions  of  the 
other;  of  consequence,  therefore,  20,l6o  multiplied 
by  itself,  which  makes  406,425,600,  is  the  number  of 
different  constructions  that  may  be  made  of  the  per- 
fect square,  which  here  consists  of  the  49  numbers  of 
the  natural  progression.  But  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, that  a  primitive  square  «f  seven  nu'mbers  re- 
Lted 
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Mugle    peated  may  have  &bov«  30,r6o  several  coastructioDs, 
'   Square,     the  number  406,425,600  must  conne  va»tl;  short  of  ex- 
'      »■■ '  '  pressing  nil  the  possible  constructions  of  a  perfect  magic 
square  of  the  49  SHt  nurobcn. 

As  to  the  even  squares,  he  constructs  Ibeni  like  the 
nneven  ones,  by  tiro  primitive  squares ;  but  the  con- 
struction of  primitives  is  different  iu  geaerat,  and  may 
o  a  great  number  of  nays  ;  and  those  general  dif- 
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of  all  the  16  numbers,  seen  ihroogh  the  hole,  is 
ei]ual  to  the  snin  of  the  iti  numbers  in  any  horizontal 
or  vertical  column,  viz.  to  2O56.  '~ 

Tbe  magic  circle  of  circles,  Plate  CCXCVril.  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  numbers  from  12  to  7  j  inclusivcf 
divided  iatn  eight  concentric  circalar  spaces,  and  ranged 
in  eight  radii  of  numbers,  nith  the  number  12  in  the 
centre  ;  vhlch  number,  like  the  centre,  is  comrAon  to 
all  these  circular  spaces,  and  to  all  the  radii. 

Tbe  numbers  are  so  placed,  that  the  sum  of  all  those 

either  of  the  concentric  circuhir  spaces  above  men- 

2,  make  360}- 


ferences  admit  of  a  great  number  of  particular 
tions,   which   give   as   inanv   different  constructions  of 
the  santc  even  square.      It  scarce  seems  possible  to  de- 
termine  exactly,  either  bow  many  general  differences      tioned,  together  with  the  central  numbi 
there  may  be  between  tfaeconstmction  of  tbe  primitive      equal  to  tbe  number  of  degrees  in  a  ci 
squares  of  an  even  sqnare  and  an  uneven  one,  nor  hovr  The  numbers  in  each  radius  also, 

many  particular  variations  each  general  difference  ma^      central  number  1 2,  make  JDSt 
admit  of  ;  and,  of  consequence,  we  are  still  far  from         '■'''-  — -'—  ■-  i— 'f  ""  — 
being  able  to  determine  the  number  of  different  con- 
stractions  of  all  those  that  may  be  made  by  the  primi- 
tive squares. 

The  ingenious  l)r  Franklin  seems  to  have  carried 
this  curious  apeculalion  farther  than  any  of  hia  prede- 
ci.-9wrs  in  the  same  nay.  He  has  constructed  not  only 
a  niiigic  sqnare  of  squans,  but  likewise  a  magic  circle 
of  circles,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account  for 
the  amusement  of  out  readers.  The  magic  square  of 
squares  h  formed  by  dividing  the  great  square,  as  in 

Place  CCXCVIU.     The  great  square  is  divided  into      containing   five   spaces. 
356  small  squares,  in  which  all  the  numbers  &om  I      which  bound  them 


cle. 
together  with  the 

The  nnmbers  in  half  of  any  of  tbe  above  circular 
spaces,  taken  either  above  or  below  tbe'double  horizon- 
tal line,  vrith  half  tbe  central  rtumber  is,  make  180} 
equal  to  tbe  number  aS  degrees  in  a  semicircle. 

If  any  four  adjoining  nambera  be  tdten^  as  if  in  a 
square,  in  the  radial  divisiona  of  diesfe  circular  spaces,. 
the  sum  of  these,  with  half  tbe  central  namber,  tnakes 
180. 

There  are,  moreover,   included.  Tour  si^  of  other 

circular  spaces,  hounded  by  circles  which  are  eccentric 

witb  respect  to  tlie  common  centre  ;  each  of  tltese  sets 

centres  of  tbe   circles 

A,  D,  C,  and  D.     The  set 


t  A  is  bonnded  by  dotted  lini 
e  centre  is  at  C  is  bounded  bv  lines  of  short 
unconnected  stn^cs  ^  and  the  act  t-ound  D  is  bounded 
by  lines  of  unconnected  longer  strokes,  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another.  In  draVring  this  figure  by 
,  tbe  set  of  conceAtric  circles  should  be  drawn 
with  black  ink,  and  the  four  different  sets  of  eccentric 


16  columns,  which  may  be  taken     whose  t 
either  horjtonially  or  vertically.    The  properties  art  "     ' 

fcllow : 

1.  Tlie  sum  of  the  16  nnmbers  in  each  column,  < 
tical  and  horizontal,  is  1056. 

2.  Every  half  column,  vertical  and  horizontal,  makes 
1028,  or  half  of  J0j6. 

3.  Half  a  diagonal  ascending  added  to  half  a  diago-  circles  with  four  kinds  of  ink  of  different  colours  }  as 
Hal  descending,  makes  20 56;  taking  these  half  diago-  blue,  red,  yellow,  mti  green,  for  dtstinguisbing  them 
nals  ft'om  the  endi  of  any  side  of  the  square  to  the  mid-  readily  from  one  another.  Tliese  sets  of  eccentric  cir- 
die  thereof ;  and  so  reckoning  tliem  either  upward  or  cular  spaces  intersect  those  of  the  concentric,  and  each 
downward,  or  sidewise  from  left  to  right  hand,  or  from  other ;  and  yet  the  numbers  contained  in  each  of  tbe 
right  to  left. 

4.  The  same,  with  all  the  parallels  to  tbe  half  dia 
gotials,  as  many  as  can  be  drawn  in  the  great  sqnare 
for  any  two  of  them  being  directed  upward  and  down 
ward,  from  the  place  where  they  begin  to  that  ^rhen 
they  end,  their  sums  will  make  aoj6.  The  sann 
downward  and  upward  in  like  manner  :  or  all  the  sami 
if  taken  sidenise  to  the  midille,  and  back  to  tbe  same     what   belongs  at  least  to  two  of  tbe  circular  spaces. 


c  spaces,  taken  all  aronod  through  any  of  the 
20  which  are  eccentric,  make  the  same  sum  as  those  in 
the  concentric,  namely  360,  when  the  central  number 
1 2  is  added.  Their  balves  also,  taken  above  or  below 
the  double  hwizontal  Une,  witb  half  the  central  number, 
make  1 80. 

Observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  numbers  but 


side  again.  N.  S.  One  set  of  these  half  diagonals  and 
their  parallels  is  drawn  in  the  same  square  upward  and 
downward.  Another  such  set  may  be  drawn  from  any 
of  tbe  otheT  tbrte  sides. 

5.  The  four  comer  nnmbers  in  the  great  square, 
added  to  the  four  central  numbers  therein,  make  1028  } 
equal  lo  the  half  sum  of  any  veritcal  or  boriconial  co- 
liimn  which  contains  16  numbers  ;  and  equal  to  balf  a 
diaironal  or  its  parallel. 

6.  If  a  square  bole  (equal  in  breadth  to  four  of 
tllc  little   sqoares)   be  cut  ]' 
any  of  die  1 6  little  squares 


c  to  four,  some  to  five ;  and  yet  tbey 
never  to  break  the  required  number 
8  circular  spaces  within  the  primi- 


are  all  so  placed  a 
360  in  any  of  ibe  s 
tlve  circle. 

To  bring  these  matters  in  view,  all  tbe  numbers  as 
above  mentioned  are  taken  out,  and  placed  in  separate 
columns  as  they  stand  around  tiotb  the  concentric  and 
eccentric  ciicular  spaces,  always  beginning  with  the 
outermost  and  ending  with  tbe  innermost  of  each  set, 
and  also  tbe  numbers  as  they  stand  in  tbe  eight  radii, 
a  paper,  through  which  from  tbe  circumference  to  the  centre  1  the  common 
the  great  square  may  be     central  number  1 2  being  placed  the  lowest  in  each  co- 


keen,  and  Ibe  ]^per  be  laid  on  tLe  great  square,  the     lumn. 
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IF,  now,  we  take  an;  four  numbers,  : 
a  square  form,  either  from  N°  I.  or  N° 
(we  ^oppose  from  N°  i.)  U  in  the  margi 
and  add  half  the  central  number  13  to. them,  ° 

the  sum  will  be  180  ;  equal  to  half  the  numbers  in  anj 
circular  space  ta.ken  above  or  below  the  double  hori- 
z.0Dlal  line,  and  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  a 
temicircle.     Thus,  14,  72,  25,  63,  and  6,  make  iSo. 

Magic  Lantern.     See  Dioptrics,  art,  x. 

MAGICIAN,  one  who  practices  magic,  or  halh 
the  power  of  doing  wonderful  feats  b^  the  ageocj  of 
epints. 

Among  the  easteni  nations  it  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  cororaon  for  the  princes  to  have  magicians 
about  their  court  to  confer  nith  upon  extraordinarj  oc- 
casions. And  concerning  these  there  bath  been  niuc)| 
disputation :  some  sapposing  that  their  power  was  only 
feigned,  and  that  tbey  were  no  other  than  impostors 
who  imposed  00  the  credulity  of  tbcir  sovereigns ; 
while  others  have  thought  that  they  really  had  some 
unknown  connexion  or  correspondence withevil  spirits, 
and  could  by  their  means  accomplish  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  impossible  for  nwo.  Sec  the  article 
Magic. 

MAGINDANAO,   or  Mindakao.      See  Mim- 

DANAO. 

MAGISTERY,  an  old  term  in  chemistry,  given  t« 
|irecipitates.  Thus,  magistery  and  prrripitatv  are  syno- 
nymous;  formerly  prccipiuiir  was  a  general  term,  an4 
magUUry  applied  to  particular  precipiiales,  such  as  the 
magistery  of  bismuth,  &c  See  BlsuCTU,  Ciieuistay 

MAGISTRATE,  any  iniblic  officer  to  whom  the 
executive  power  of  the  law  is  committed  either  wholly 
or  in  part. 

MAGLIABECHI,  Antony,  a  person  of  great 
learning,  and  remarkable  for  an  amazing  memory,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  >633-  His  Father  died  when  he 
was  only  seven  years  old.  His  mother  had  him  taught 
grammar  and  drawiug,  and  then  put  him  apprentice 
to  one  of  the  best  goldsmiths  in  Florence.  NVhen  ha 
was  about  16  years  old,  his  passion  for  learning  began 
to  appear ;  and  be  laid  out  all  his  money  in  buy- 
ing books.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Michael  £r- 
mmi,  librarian  to  the  rardinal  de  Medicis,  he  soon  per- 
fected  himself  by  bis  assistance  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  in  a  little  time  became  master  of  the  Hebrew. 
His  name  soon  became  famous  among  the  learned.  A 
prodigious  memory  was  hia  distinguishing  talent  {  and 
he  letaincd  not  only  the  sense  of  what  he  had  read. 
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HaglU-  ^t  frequently  all  tbe  vords  and  the  Tery  numoer  of  ilan«er  might  excite;  nnd  it  w  tiy  thU  qoalitj  tlut   MafOb- 

becU  Rjtclting.     It  is  snid  tfaat  n  p;ntleroin,  to  make  trial  heruei  matntain  their  tranquillity,   and    preserve   the     nindij. 

H  of  the  force  of  bia  memory,  lent  him  a  manuixript  lie  free  u^ie  of  their  reaion,  in  ilie  most  surprising  mnd  " 

MagBa-  ^^^   iminv  to   nrint.     Some  time  after  it 


,^^j  was  going  to  print  Some  time  after  it  was  retumci., 
'.the  gentteman,  comiD$>  to  hiru  with  a  melancholy 
eoantenance,  pretended  it  was  lost,  and  requested  Ma- 
gliabecbi  to  recollect  nbat  he  remembered  of  it;  up- 
•n  nhich  he  wrotir  the  whole,  niilieut  mituing  a  word. 
He  generally  shut  himself  up  the  whole  day,  and  open- 
ed hia  doon  in  the  evening  tu  the  men  of  Ictten  who 
came  to  converse  with  him.  His  nttention  was  so  ab- 
sorbed by  his  studies,  that  be  often  forgot  the  most 
u^ent  wants  of  nature.  Coamo  ITI.  grand  duke  of 
Florence,  made  fajm  hia  librarian ;  but  he  still  conti- 
Diied  negligent  in  his  dress,  and  simple 
An  old  cloak  scrred  him  fw  a  morning  gowi 


dreadful  accidents.  It  admires  the  same  quality  ii 
enemy  ;  and  fame,  glory,  conqucits,  desire  of  opportu- 
nities to  pardon  and  oblige  their  oppiMer^,  are  what 
glow  in  the  minds  of  the  brave.  Mugnaiiimity  and 
courage  are  inseparable. 

I.  The  iniiabitants  of  PriTemum  being  subdued  and 
taken  prisoners  afler  a  revolt,  one  of  them  being  ask- 
ed by  a  Koman  senator,  who  was  for  putting  them  all 
to  death,  what  punishment  he  and  his  fellow  captives 
deserved  ?  answered  with  great  intrepidity,  "  AVe  de- 
serve tbat  punishment  which  is  due  to  men  who  are 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  think  themselves  worthy 
of  it."  Plautinus  perceiving  that  bu  anrwer  esaspe* 
day  and  for  bed-clothes  at  ni^t.  Tbe  duke,  however,  rxted  some  of  the  senators,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
provided  for  him  a  conunodious  apartment  in  b!s  pa-  the  ill  effects  of  it,  by  putting  a  milder  question  !» 
lace,  which  be  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  tak«  the  prisoner :  How  would  you  behave  (says  he)  if 
possession  of;  but  which  be  quitted  four  months  after,  Kome  should  pardon  you  F"  "  Our  conduct  (replied 
and  retoraed  to  his  house.  He  was  remarkable  for  bis  tbe  generous  captive)  depends  upon  yours.  If  the 
estnordinary  modesty,  hts  sincerity,  and  his  benefi-  peace  you  grant  be  an  honouiable  one,  yon  may  de- 
cence,  which  his  friends  often  experienced  in  their  pend  on  a  constant  fidelity  on  our  parta ;  if  the  tenns 
wants.  He  was  a  patron  of  men  of  learning ;  and  had  of  it  be  bard  and  dishonourable,  lay  no  stress  on  ouc 
the  faigheat  pleasure  in  assisting  them  with  his  advice  adherence  tp  yon."  Some  of  the  judges  construed 
and  information,  and  in  fumishiug  them  with  books  these  words  as  menaces;  bat  tbe  wiser  part  finding 
and  manuscripts.  He  bad  the  utmost  aversion  at  any  in  them  a  great  deal  of  magnanimity,  cried  out,  that 
tiling  that  looked  like  constraint ;  and  therefore  the  a  nation  whose  only  desire  vras  liberty,  and  their  only 
grand  dnke  always  dispensed  with  his  penonal  attend-  fear  that  of  losing  it,  was  wortby  to  become  Soman, 
ftnce,  and  sent  him  his  orders  in  writing.  Though  he  Accordinriy,  a  decree  passed  in  favonr  of  the  prison- 
lived  a  Tery  sedentary  life,  be  reached  tne  8tst  year  of  ers,  and  Privernum  was  declared  amunicipium.  Thus 
lus  age ;  and  died  in  the  midst  of  the  public  applause,  the  bold  sincerity  of  one  mui  saved  his  Gonntrr,  and 
ftfler  enjoying,  during  tbe  latter  part  of  bis  life,  such  gained  it  the  privilege  of  being  incorporated  into  tbo 
affluence  as  few  have  ever  procared  by  their  learning.     Homan  state. 

By  bis  will,  he  left  a  very  fine  library  to  tbe  public,  2.  Subrtus  Flavius,  the  Roman  tribune,  being  im- 

with  a  fund  for  its  support.  peached  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 

MAGLOIRE,  St,   a  native  of  Wales  in  Great     emperor  Nero,  not  only  owned  the  chai^,   bat  glo- 

Britain,  and  cousin  german  to  St  Sampson  and  St  Mai-     ried  in  it.     Upon  the  emperor's  nsking  faim  what  pro- 


.  He  embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  went  into  France, 
where  he  was  made  abbot  of  Dol,  and  after  that  a  pro- 
vincial bishop  in  Britanny.  He  afterwards  founded  a 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  he  died  on  the 
14th  of  October  575,  about  tbe  age  of  So.  His  re- 
mains were  transported  to  tbe  suburb  of  St  Jacques, 
and  deposited  in  a  monastery  of  Benedictines,  whicb 
was  ceded  to  the  fathers  of  tbe  oratory  in  i6aS.  It 
is  now  tbe  seminary  of  St  Ma^oire,  celebrated  on  ac-     thing  which  proved  so  bitter  and  pungent  to  Nero  as 


vocation  he  bad  given  bim  to  plot  bis  death.  Be- 
cause I  abhorred  thee  (said  Flavius),  though  there  was 
not  in  the  whole  army  one  more  zealously  attached  to 
thee  than  I,  so  long  as  thou  didst  merit  aSectioa  ;  but 
I  bc^^n  to  hate  thee  when  thou  becamcst  the  murderer 
of  thy  mother,  tbe  murderer  of  thy  brother  and  wife, 
a  charioteer,  a  comedian,  an  incendiary,  and  a  tyrant." 
Tacitns  tells  us,  that  the  whole  conspiracy  afforded  no- 


of  tbe  learned  men  whom  it  has  produced.— 
Tlu*  saint  cultivated  poetry  with  considerable  success  : 
tbe  hymn  which  is  sung  at  tbe  feast  of  All  Saints 
was  composed  by  him  ;  C<elo  yuot  eadem  gloria  coiut- 

MAGNA  ASSISA  XLIGENDA,  is  a  writ  anciently 
directed  to  the  sheriff  for  summoning  four  lawful 
knights  before  the  justices  of  assize,  in  order  to  choose 
12  knigbts  of  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  to  pass  upon 
the  great  assize  between  such  a  person  plaintiff  and  such 
a  one  defendant. 

MAOifA  Charta.  See  Chabta. 
MAGNANIMITY,  denotes  greatness  of  mind, 
particularly  in  circnmstances  of  trial  and  adversity.-— 
BfWMlirf  p^  *  ''"  '**"  J"*''?  observed  of  it,  that  it  is  the  good 
Biliary,  Sense  of  pride,  and  tbe  noblest  way  of  acquiring  ap- 
u^rthc  plansc.  It  renders  tbe  soul  superior  to  tbe  trouble, 
w^-  disorder,  and  emotion,  which  the  appearance  of  great 


B  to  be  immediately 


i  reproach.     He  ordered  Flavi 
put  to  death,  which  he  sufiered  with 
When  the  executioner  desired  bim  t 
neck  valiantly,  "  I  wish  (replied  be)  thou  mayeat  strike 
as  valiantly." 

3.  When  the  Scythian  ambassadora  waited  on  Alex*' 
ander  the  Great,  tbey  gazed  "Attentively  npon  him  for 
a  long  time  without  speaking  a  word,  being  ytry  pro- 
bably surprised,  as  tbey  fitrmed  a  judgment  of  men 
from  tbeir  air  and  stature,  to  find  tbat  his  did  not  an- 
swer the  high  idea  diey  entertained  of  him  from  his 
fame.  At  last,  tbe  oldest  of  tbe  ambassadors  (accord- 
ing to  Q.  Curtius)  addressed  him  thus :  "  Had  tbe 
gods  given  tbce  a  body  ]woportionable  to  thy  ambitiai, 
the  whole  universe  would  have  been  too  tittle  for  thee. 
Witli  one  hand  thou  wouldst  touch  Ihe  east,  and 
with  tbe  other  the  west ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
thou  wouldst  follow  the  vaa,  uid  know  where  be  hides 
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.  Itiinaelf.     B^it  nliut  have  ire  to  du  niih  tlice  I  wc  ae-  take  cue  of  bis  wtr«  uid  cluldren  }  struck  firr,  sei  ft  MApnuii. 

ver  set  foot  id  thy  country.     May  not  lliose  trbo  in-  match  to  tlie  train,  and  i.acriBced  him^cif  for  hU  coun<       n^it; 

habit  iTooiU  he  alloivfd   to  live,   nilhout  knowing  who  try. 
thou  art,  and  whence  thou  coraest  ?  '"       '"      '  '  " 

tliou  may  est  b 
thia: 


rich  preseni,  a  yoke  of  oxen 
Javelin,  and  a  cup.  Theie  1 
oar  frienda  and  against  our 
ne  give  corn,  which  ne  pii 
OKeu  ;  with  them  we  offer 
cup  i  and  with  regard  to  oui 
a  distance  with  our 


And  that 
liblc  what  kind  uf  people  the  ficy- 
ivcd  fifini  hi'avcn  as  a 
ploughshare,  a  dart,  a 
make  use   of,  both  with 
To  our  friends 
by  the  labour  of  our 
to  the  gods   in    our 
combat  Ukiu 
and  near  at  hand 


'MACNESA,  or  Magnesia,  \a  Anci.vt  GiGgrr.phy,    '^^"^"^ 
a  town  or  a  district  of  Tbeasaly,  at  the  UnA  «t'  MouaC 
PeliuB,  called  by  Philip,  the  sua  of  Uenicirius,  one  of 


the  three  kijs  of  Greece,  (1' 


0- 


:  thou 


wbo   buasteot  thy  comitifr  to 


MACNLSiA,  or  Magkesia  alba,  in  Chcmixtry^ 
a  peculiar  kiod  of  earth.     See  Chf.uistrt  Index. 

Black  iiAasBSiA.  See  Maxoanesl,  CHiiuisiRr 
and  MiKEKALoCi  Indtx. 

Magnesia,  in  Ancient  Gmgraphyf  a  mnritime  di- 
strict ut  Tfaessaly,  l)ing  bi-lweeu  the  south  part  of  liio 
Sinus  Tkermaicus  aud  thu  Pt-gasicus  to  the  south,  and 
'      east  of  the  Pelasgtotis.      ^Ucr^ffffcii,  the  people. 


extirpate  robberri,  thou  thyself  arc  the   greatest  robber      Magncnui  and  Magacisus,  the- epithet  i   (.Morace). 
upon  earth.     Thuu    hast   plundered    all    nations    thou  -ir     .    ...  .-....■  ..     ,. 

overcaineHt ;  thou  hiut  pussesicd  thyself  of  Lydia,  in- 
vaded Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactriana ;  thou  art  foirning 
a  deiiif^  to  march  as  far  as  India  }  aitd  now  ihou  com- 
CSt  hitlier  to  seiz.e  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  He  great 
poasessions  thou  bast,  only  make  thee  covet  more  eager- 
ly what  thou  hast  not.  If  tliou  art  good,  thou  uughtest 
to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  depri' 
possessions.  If  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  on 
what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest  nill 
be  tliy  true  friends,  the  stronsest  friendships  being  con- 
tracted between  equals  ;  and  they  are  esteemed  equals 
who  have  not  tried  their  strength  against  each  other; 
but  do  not  imagine  that  those  whom  thou  conque[«ot 
cao  lo' 


tsiA,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  en  the  Mican- 
di  r,  about  15  miles  from  Epheius.  Xhemistocles  died 
there:  it  was  one  of  the  three  towns  given  hini.by 
Artaxersos,  with  these  words,  "  to  furBish  his  tahlit 
with  bread."  It  is  also  celebrated  for  a  battle  which 
was  fought  there,  193  years  before  ibe  Christian  era, 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
them  of  their  The  forces  of  Antiochus  smouuled  to  70,000  men  afi' 
cording  to  Appiiw,  or  70,000  fuot  and  12,000  horw 
according  t^o  Livy,  which  has  been  ex4^[erated  by 
Flams  to  500,000  men  i  the  Itonian  army  coosisted 
of  about  38,000  or  30,000  men,  2goo  of  whom  were 
employed  in  guarding  the  camp.  The  Syriaiis  loat 
50,000  foot  and  4000  horse )  and  the  Rosans  only 
300  killed,  »itli  25  honte.     It  was  founduil  by  4  (»r 


'  4.   Richard  I.  king  of  England,   having  invested  die      looy  from   Magnesia  in  Tliessaly  ;  and  iras  ( 


-  castle  of  Chains,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder 
row ;  an  unskilful  surgeon  endeavouring  to  Extract  the 
weapon,  maogled  the  flesh  in  such  a  manner,  that  a 
gangrene  ensued.  The  castle  being  taken,  and  per* 
ceiving  he  should  not  live,  he  ordered  Bertram  de 
Goui'don,  who  had  shot  the  arrow,  to  be  brought  in- 
to his  presence.  Bertram  being  come,  '^AMiat  harm 
(said  the  king)  did  I  ever  do  thee,  that  thou 
shouldest  kill  me  ?"  The  other  replied  with  great  mag- 
nanimity and  courage,  "  You-  killed  with  your  own 
hand  my  father  and  two  of  my  brothers,  and  yob 
likewisa  dcRigned  to  have  killed  me.  '  You  may  now 
Hatiate  your  revenge.  1  should  cheerfully  suiter  all 
the  torments  that  con  be  inflicted,  were  I  sure  of  hav- 
ing delivered  the  world  of  a  tyrant  who  filled  it  with 

hlood  and  carnage."     "" 

struck  Richard 


lied  Mtigiic.%ia  ad  Mirandium,  tu  distinguish  ii  from 
another  called  Ma/rnesiu  ail  Siptfhita  in  Lydia  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  6)pTlus> 

Maghesh  ad  Sipylum,  anciently  T-JuUilis,  the  reei* 
dence  of  Tantalus,  and  capital  of  Mteonia,  where  now 
■lands  the  take  Sale.  A  town  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot ^ 
Mount  Sipylus,  to  the  east  of  the  Hermus  ;  adjudged 
free  uiMler  the  Romans.  It  was  dci^troyed  by  ao  ewth- 
quake  in  the  re^  of  Tiberius. 

AIAGNET  (Magaei)  the  Loadstoke;  a  ^ecio* 
of  iron  ore.      See  ^IACN£TISM,  and  Mike^alogv 

The  magnet  is  also  called  Lapis  Tleraeiciu,  frfun 
Heraclea,  a  city  of  Magnesia,  a  port  of  the  ancient 
Lydia,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  fint  found,  an^ 

This  bold  and  spirited  answer  from  which  it  is  usually  supposed  to  have  taken  it* 

remorse.      He  ordered    the  pri'  name.     Though  others  derive  the  word  from  a   shep- 

T  to  be  presented  with  one  hundred  shillings,  and  herd  avaeA  Alagnts,  who  first  discovered  it  with   the 

-set  al  liberty  :    but  Mnecardec,   one   of  the   king's  iron  of  liis  crook  on  Mount  Idi.      It  is  also  called 

friends,,  like  a.  tnie  ruflian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  Lapis  Nautkus,  from  its  use  in  navigation  ;  and  lutf- 

allve.  rilts,  from  its  attracting  iron,  which  the  Greeks  call 

j.  The  following   medern    instance    is    extracted  "^"jEff' 

-  from  ft  French  work,  entitled,  Eceie  kistorique  el  mo-  The  ancients  reckoned  five  kinds  of  magnets,  differ-' 

.    rale  du  to/dot,  &e.     A  mine,  underneath  one  of  the  ent  in  colour  and  virtue ;  the  Ethiopic,  Maguesiu, 

outworks  of  a  citadel,  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Boeotic,  Alexandrian,  and  Natolian.     lliey  also  to«k 

a  Serjeant   and   a   few  soldiers   of  the  Piedmontese  it  to  be  male  and  female  :  but  the  chief  use  tjiey  made 

guards.     Several  companies  of  the  enemy's  tioopa  had  of  it  was  in  medicine ;  especially  for  the  care  of  burns 

made  themselves  masters  of  tfaii  work  ;  and  the  loss  of  and  dcfluxions  on  the  eyes^ — The  modems,  more  for- 

tfae  pUce  would  probably  soon  have  followed  had  thev  tunate  in  its  application,  employ  it  to  conduct  them  ip 

maintained  their  post  in  it.     The  mine  was  charged,  their  voyages.     See  NavigatioM. 

and  a  single  spark  would  blow  them  all  into  the  air.  The  most  distinguished  properties  of  the  magnet  uv. 

The  seFJeant,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  ordered  the  That  it  attracts  iron,  and  that  it  points  (o  the  poles  of 
Boldieis  to  i«tiie,  desiring  tbem  t« 


o  leqtiest  the  king  to     the  world ;  and  in  other  circuin3taafea  alw  dips  or 
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.  ifaKMl.  clinM  to  •  ftiiA  bennth  the  imzaa,  directly  ander  the  centnrf,  it  tlie  peMM  nnnlly  inppDMd  to  luiTe  tlie  belt  Ibgaet, 

'■  I  »  '  "^  pole ;  ind  that  it  communicatci  these  properties,  by  title  to  tbe  diacovcrj  ;  and  yet  Sir  G.  ^lieeier  tata-  Magacti- 

toncb,  to  iron.     On  which  foandbtion  are  boilt  tbe  na-  tinns,  that  he  had  •ceo  a  book  of  aitronomy  much  old-       ^'     . 

tiner^s  B«eiUeE,  both  harizoiital  and  laclinatory.  er,  whit^   lappofed   the   lue  of  the  Acedle  ;   thoagh         ' 

Altraclive  Poierr  of  the  MAaHET  wai  knoita  to  the  not  as  ^iplied  to  the  uaea  of  navigation,  but  of  aatr*- 

■neients ;  And  is  mentioned  bwq  by  Plato  and  Euri-  nomj.      And   ia  Gnyot  de  I^nns,  ait   oM   tVencfa 

pide«,  who  chU  it  tbe  HetxuUan  tlone,  because  it  eom-  poet,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1 180,  there  ia  xspresi 

mands  iron,  which   inbdues  every  thing  elie  :   but  the  mention  made  «rf  tbe  loadstone  and  the  c«aipu«,  ant 

knowledge  of  it*  direcire  power,  whereby  it  diiposei  their  use  in  navigatioa  eblif  oely  hinted  aL 
it!  polei  along  the  meridian  of  every  place,  and  oc«a-         TAe  VariaUan  «f  the  Mdamir,  or  it>   declinatiaB 

sions  needlea,  pieces  of  iron,  &c.  touched  ivith  it,  to  from  the  pole,  wai  first  discovered  \tf  8eb.  Cabot,  a 

^int  nearly  north  and  south,  is  of  a  much  later  date ;  Venetian,  in  1 500 ;  and  tbo  vartHtioa  of  that  variatioi^ 

though  the  exact  time  of  it*  discovery,  and  the  disco-  by  Mr  Gellibraod,   an    Qnglishmaii,  about  tiie  year 

......         m,       .-      .  .■    _  jgjj_       c        tr    .  .     


▼erer  himself,  areyet  in  the-dark.  Tlie  first  mention  tve 
have  of  it  i*  in  1 160,  when  Harco  Polo  the  Venetian  ia 
•aid  by  some  to  have  iotTOdoeed  the  mariner's  compKSs; 
thoug'i  not  as  an  invention  of  hi*  own,  but  as  derived 
from  tha  Chinese,  who  are  *aid  to  hare  had  tlie  me  of  , 

it  long  before ;  though  seme  im^ine  that  the  Chinese     article  Dipmng  tixxoLi. 
rather  borrowed  it  from  the  Europeans.  MAGNETICAIi  KCESLE. 

Flavio  do  Gioia,  «  Neapolitan,  who  lived  in  the  13th      nelical. 


See  Vakiatiow. 

y,  The  dip  or  inclination  of  (be  needle,  wbe* 
at  liberty  to  play  vertically,  to  a  point  beneaili  the  ho- 
risoo,  was  first  discovered  by  another  of  our  country- 
men, Mr^R.  Norman,  about  the  year  t  {76.     See  the 


See  NsEilLx,  Mi^-. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Genercl  Principlei, 

IF  the  mitteral  liody  called  magiiet  or  haittotte  (an 
ore  of  inn  which  will  be  described  under  MuntRA^ 
Logt)  is  brotigfat' within  a  moderate  distance  from  a 
piece  of  iron  or  steel,  or  other  ferruginous  body,  such 
as  m  small  key,  a  sewing  needle,  or  tbe  like,  the  ferru- 
ginous body  will  appioach  the  magnet ;  and  if  no  ob- 
stacle intervene,  will  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  the 
two  bodies  will  adhere  togettwr,  ao  as  to  ra^niro  ua 
evident  fot«e  to  separate  them  from  each  other. 

A^in,  if  a  magnet  be  freely  balanced,  ao  that  it 
be  left  at  liberty  to  usitme  any  direction,  as  if  it  be 
suspended  by  a  thread,  or  made  to  float  on  the  snrface 
of  water  by  placing  it  on  a  piece  of  cork,  or  wood, 
it  will  soon  settle  itself  in  one  jmrticalar  diRClion,  so  M 
to  turn  one  part  of  its  surface  towards  the  northern  point 
of  the  horiton,  and  the  opposite  part  of  couree  towards 
the  southern  point.  These  two  parts  of  the  surface  «f 
the  magnet  arc  called  its  north  and  imth  poles  ;  this 
property  of  the  magnet,  of  assoeaing  this  partienlar  di- 
rection, is  called  its  polarity,  or  its  dirtethe  f»»trs 
and  when  a  magnet  i*  placed  So  as  to  arrange  itself  in 
such  a  direction,  it  is  said  to  travertt. 

The  direction  in  which  %  tnipended  magnet  finally 
settles  is  called  the  magnetic  meridimt,  and  it  is  dtflisr- 
cnt  in  diflerent  places,  and  at  diSerrat  times.  It  ia  |^ 
nerally,  however,  very  differett  from  Ae  refti  neridiatt 
line,  BO  that  tbe  north  pde  of  a  magnet  dediiiM  a  littl* 
to  the  east  or  west,  and  the  MVth  pole  to  the  vrest  or 
east.  The  diffiirenee  of  the  magnetic  from  tbe  Mtmoo- 
itiic&l  mertdiin,  is  called  the  detthuOiaH,  or  varnstMn  of 
the  magnet ;  and  the  declination  is  said  to  be  east  or 
west,  KccoidiDK  as  the  aortfa  pole  (if  tbe  magnet  vetgee 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  pmnts. 

If  an  oblong  magnet  be  WMcftded  on  ftpifM  hftti 
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centre  of  gmvity,  it  does  not  settle  in  a  perfectly  hori-  6'>pinKrf 
uoul  positioo,  but  one  of  its  poles  is  depreased  below™*  "^"^ 
tbe  borizoBtal  lino,  and  tbe  other  elevated  sa  far  above 
it,  making  an  angle  with  tbe  horizon  that  is  also  diF- 
fcnnt  on  diffemnt  parts  of  tbe  earth's  surfitce.  Thu 
depressioa  of  one  of  tke  poles  il  called  the  dipfing  of 
the  magnet. 

If  two  ongiMt*  that  are  each  freely  suspended,  he  3 
brought  within  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other,  so 
that  the  north  pide  of  tbe  one  b  closed  to  die  sontb 
pole  of  tbe  other,  ihey  will  attract  each  other  t  and  if 
bo  obataole  intervcsw,  srill  raAi  together:  hnt  if  tite 
two  north  poles,  or  tbe  two  south  poles,  be  nnitully 
oppgoed,  ibe  toagnets  will  rvpel  each  other. 

Sacb  are  tbe  leadiag  properties  of  what  is  called  tbe  ' 
natural  magnet  \  but  wiat  is  of  men  impMtaBoe,  as 
we  sball  see  hereafter,  any  piece  of  iron  or  steel  may. 
by  being  robbed  with  a  natural  magnet,  or  by  son:'e 
other  proccsaea  to  be  afterwards  esj^ainad,  bo  made  to 
acquire  the  same  properties,  and  thus  in  every  useful 
resptct  aerve  the  sasne  poipoM*  as  tbe  osdival  nsagiiet. 
These  piece*  of  iron  or  steel,  thus  magnetised,  are  cafied 
art^ieud  magaets  j  and  when  tbey  are  of  a  dcnder 
oblong  Csim,  they  an  tevned  magm^tk  itetdln.  Wbrii 
afterwards  we  speak  of  tbe  polanty,  the  declination,  oc 
the  dippin}[  of  the  — gnsliii  neodle,  we  wodd  ba  na- 
dersteod  aa  alluding  to  these  deader,  oblong,  artificial 
magnets.  ^ 

A  straight  line  joining  the  two  pofes  of  a  magnet  aAxit  ud 
ailed  its  axia,and  aliaedfamHraaareraelyontbenr-';'''''"-^ 
face  of  the  magnet,  perpendicnlar  to  the  axis,  ia  calM'  '"^"^ 


The  properties  of  natar^  and  aitifioial  magaetaMagBctio 
above  enumerated,  are  attribated  to  Ibe  agency  of  some  pe"W. 
mkMrwn  fiireo  or  power,  estbor  inbseeat  in  the  mag- 
net, or  imparted  to  it  bf  tbe  ptoensc*  to  whicbii  b 
nbjeeted.  Hi*  &roa  is  aomatines  called  nt^ntttsm, 
but  UK  shall  for  the  fraieat  deoomisate  it  the  ma^ttetic 
t  Zs  ,      potter. 
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foncnl  power,  mtricling  the  Uim  magnetism  to  the  (cience 
ydneiplet  (Jiat  iJhistratrii    and    attempts  to  explaia  the    jihtaQ' 

VtiKtyuf  '^^^  '"o*^  important  property  of  the  magnet  ia  ita 
■agnetum.  polarity,  as  it  is  by  meanb  of  this  that  iLe  mariDer  is 
eoablej  to  find .  his  nay  along  the  tracklesB  o^eai], 
where,  before  the  discovery  of  this  important  property, 
he  hod  no  other  guide  but  the  stars,  and  could  there- 
fore seldom  venture  far  from  the  coast.  It  is  by  this 
property  too,  that  the  miner  it  enabled  to  ponoe  a  di- 
rect course  through  the  bonels  of  the  earth,  or  the  tra- 
'Veller  direct  his  steps  through  immense  forcntH,  or  over 
■andy  deserts.  The  uses  of  the  mBgaet  are  therefore 
obvious  and  important,  and  the  science  which  places 
these  uses  in  the  beat  point  of  view,  and  thus  enable*  us 
to  tarn  them  to  the  Breatest  advantage,  is  well  descrv* 
ing  ear  attention.  Many  of  the  facta  to  be  related  un- 
der this  Mttde  are  highly  curious,  and  form  a  pleaajng 
addition  to  those  scientific  amosements  <nhicli  an  so  weU 
calculated  to  excite  th&  attentiou^  of  beginners  in  the 
10  study  of  experimental  philosophy. 
WoAi  aa  It  is  unneceaaaryfor  us  to  attempt  giving  here  a  his- 
Magutirai,  t^  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  koowled^  in 
mametisra.  To  a  general  reader,  it  would  be  uninte- 
resting, and  to  suc^  as  are  better  infhrmed,  superdu- 
MM.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important  works 
that  have  appeared  on  the  subject 

Few  treatise*  expressly  on  magDetism  have  appeared 
u  this  conntiyt  In  the  year  1600,  Dr  Gilbert,  a  ^y- 
■ician  of  Cokbeste^  and  the  frieni  of  Lord  Bacon, 
published  aa  exc^ent  woA  He  Magnett  el  Corforibiu 
Magfutidt,  which  ia  still  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
that  we  anaiiwi  Mr  Cavalb's  Treatise  on  MagiMtiam, 
first  published  in  1787,  contains  a  great  variety  of  facta 
and  experiment* ;  and  a  neat  conpendinn  of  it  ia  given 
in  the  3d  volume  of  the  same  anlhor'a  Elements  of  Nar 
tnrml  and  Experimental  Pbilose^y.  Mr  Cavalls's 
Treatise,  and  Mr  Adams'*  £*SBy  on  Magnetism,  form 
the  subat>nce  of  moat  of  the  compilatimu  on  this  subject 
that  have  lately  appeared. 

To  those  who  wisb  to  enter  minotely  on  the  study  of 
nwgnetiam,  the  fi)llowiDg  list  of  foreign  publicationa  re- 
commended by  the  late  Professor  Robism  of  Edinburgh 
will  be  acceptable. 

j£pini  Tentamen  Theoriie  Magn.  et  Eleetr. 

Eberhard'a  Tentam.  Ilieor.  Maeictisnu,  1720.  . 

Sissertatioas  sur  L'Aiipaat,  par  Dafay,  1728. 
■    Mnichenbroek  Dissert.  Physico-Expenmentalia  de 
Hwieta. 

'  Piece*  qui  ent  empert^  1»  piiee  de  I'Acadt  des  Scien- 
ces  bFaria  snr  la  meilleure  constmction  dee  Bonssoles  de 
4<clinatian.     Becneil  des  pieces  cotironne^  tom.  v. 

Ealeri  Opasenla,  tern.  Iii.  centjnen*  Hwotiam  Mag- 
■etis.     Berlin,  1751- 

^pini  Oratio  Academica,  1758. 

JEpint  itein  Conunent..  Fcbrc^  nbv,  torn.  x. 

AntML  Brugmaoni  Tentaman  Pbil.  de  Materia  Mag- 
'Mtica.     Fran^oeist,  1765. 

■There  is  a  German  trtmeiatibn  ^thit  wort  bjf  £mmi- 
tad,  mth  maavvtjuabii  ad^itio^te. 

ScaraHa  de  Hagnete,  a  tem.  fol. 

Van  tiwinden  snr  I'Aaalogic  entre  lea  phenoment* 
Ele^rique*  et  Magnetics,  3  torn.  8vo, 

DiasertatioQsailea  Aunaota  Aiti^cicllcs,  par  Nicho- 
ka  Fnsa,  1783. 


E  TI  S  M.  Chap.  I. 

Essai  snr  I'Onginc  dca  Forces  Mafnetiqne^  par  M.  Magnetla] 
Prevost.  AppuBtK 

Surtos  Aimantaartificiellestpar  Rivoir,  Paris,  175a.' '      "       ' 

Diaaertatio  de  Magnetisnw,  par  Sam,  Kliugeoateia 
et  Jo.  Brander.     Holm.  1752. 

Description  des  Couraots  Magnetiques.  Strasbourg, 
^753- 

Trait£  de  t^Aimant,  par  Dalanc^.     Amat.  1687. 

Besides  the  above  original  works,  there  are  several 
valuable  dissertations  on  magnetism  by  Des  Carte% 
Bernoulli,  Euler,  Du  Tour,  Coulomb,  Stc  either  pub- 
lished in  the  miscellaneous  works  of  tfaeae  authors,  or 
in  the  journals  and  tranaactions  of  academies. 

We  shall  divide  this  article  into  three  diapteia.  In 
tite  first  we  shall  briefiy  describe  the  principal  instm- 
menta  made  use  of  in  magnetical  experiments  ;  in  the 
scccmd  we  afasll  endeavour  to  arrange  under  distinct 
heads  or  propositions,  the  leading  principles  of  m^ne- 
tiam,  point  oat  how  these  may  be  illualrated  by  experi- 
ment, and  explain  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  DUgr 
netical  apparatus,  as  tfaey  are  deducJble  from  ^  prin- 
ciples laid  down  ;  and  in  the  third  we  shall  notice  the 
more  important  theoriei  of  magnetism,  and  exemplify 
the  illuatratiM)  of  some  of  the  preceding  ^ta  by  that, 
theory  which  wa  shall  feel  most  disposed  to  adopt. 

Chap.  I.  Of  MapiakiU  Appanaut. 

The  ^ncipal  instruments  empl&yed  in  magnetical  Magnetical: 
experiments   and  obaervatiima,  are  reducible  to  three '"**'*- 
head*  :   Fint,  Magneta  of  varloaa  kinda  and   forma ;  °''°'*- 
Secondly,  Magnetic  nettUetaairampaueM  i  and,  Third- 
ly^  tbe  D^qnng  needle.    Of  compaaaes  we  have  nothing 
to  aay.  here,  hawing  fully  treated  of  them  under  Com- 
pass. ,j 

Magneta,  aa  we  have  said,  are  either  natural  or  artt-  M.^jft,, 
^fieial.  The  natural  magnet  may  be  cut  into  variona 
forma,  according  to  the  experiments  that  are  to  be 
nude  with  it.  The  most  usual  shape  ia  oblong,  having 
the  poles  at  the  two  most  distant  extremities,  Dr  Gil- 
bert, whom  we  shall  mention'  more  at  large  hereafter, 
made  his  magnets  of  a  spherical  shape,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  terreatrial  globe.  Magnets  of  this  shape  are 
aalled  lerreiltr,  or  fittle  earth*,  and  have  osnally  marfcr 
ed  upon  their  snrbce  the  magnetic  poles,  meridian,  and 
equator,  ,3 

Natural  magnets  of  an  oblong  shape  have  usuaUyaArmatBR 
^ece  of  soft  iron  attached  to  each  pole,  called  the  mn- '^  "Mix^^ 
ductori  and  another  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  ao  as  to 
jwn  two  of  the  extremities  of  the  Foraier  pieces,  and 
naually  furnished  with  a  hook  or  bole  in  the  middle,      pi.,^ 
The  magnet  thus  fitted  op,  as  represented  at  fig.  i.  iaccxcTUL 
said  to  he  armed,  and  the  iron  pieces  CD,  CD,  are  cnl-     Fig.  i. 
led  the  amiBttHce  of  the  magnet  AB.     The  magnM 
with  its  armature  is  commdnly  inclosed  in  a  brass  box, 
rewesented  in  the  figure  by  \ha  dotted  lines  DC,  CO, 
CD :  and  to  the  i^pcr  part  of  the  box  ia  fixed  a  ring 
E,  for  holding  the  magnet.       , 

One  of  the  most  common  fmiaa  of  the  artificial  mag.t 
net  is  that  of  an  obluig  bar,  aa  NS,  &g.  3.  of  whidi  I^*  1- 
N  is  the  north  pole,  and  S  the  south,  having  the  north 
end  marked  with  a  transverse  notch.  These  bars  are 
made  of  hardened  steel,  and  are  either  sold  separately, 
or,  what  is  more  common,  in  sets  of  six  in  a  box. 

Ajiother-  wry  comnon  form  of  the  artificial  magnet 
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Kxpari.    is  thmt  ot%]tone  attom,  eatAt  u  fie.  3.  bftving  tJie  two 

oenul  D^  polei  N,  S,  brougbt  near  each  other,  Bod  commoDl)' 

l^miiiin.  united  by  &  piece  of  soft  inm  or  ctoidiictor.    The  hor«e- 

J-     '         slioe  DugDets  sometimeB  consiat  ooiy  of  a  single  crooked 

bar ;  but  they  are  freqnently  camposcd  of  leverat  such 

ban  united  together  by  their  flat  suifaces,  and  inclosed 

io  a  leatbem  covering  that  envelopes  all  but  the  poles, 

and  thus  preserves  the  bars  from  rusting. 

Instead  of  the  very  arched  form  of  which  horae-shoe 
magnets  are  osoally  made,  thev  >re  sometimes  construct- 
ed so  as  to  form  nearly  a  semicircle,  and  in  this  shape 
they  are  very  convenient  for  several  experiments. 

Artificial  magnets,  like  the  aataral,  when  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  are  sometimes  anned  at  e«ch  end,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  apply  both  poles  to  a  fermginoiis  body 
at  the  same  time.    One  material  advantage  of  the  faorse- 
dioe  magnet  is,  that  in  it  sach  ao  armature  is  unneces- 
sary, as  the  poles  are  brought  so  near  each  other  as  ea- 
sily to  be  applied  to  the  object  it  is  proposed  to  lif^  as 
>4       a  key,  &c. 
IMaKnetio        A  magnetic  ntedie  is  an  obloag  piece  of  steel,  tem- 
veedle.         perrd  so  as  commonly  to  assume  the  blue  tinge  that  is 
seen  in  natch-springs,  and  supported  on  a  brass  point, 
so  as,  when  \eit  at  liberty,  to  arrange  itself  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  but  in  a  horizontal  position.      These 
needles  are  sometimes  made  pointed  at  both  extremi- 
ties ;  sometimes  the  nortbem  extremity  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  but  perhaps  the  best  form  is  that  of  the 
oblong,  widi  extremities  ^at  are  oearlj  obtuse,  such  as 
'V'  ^'         is  represented  at  fig.  4,     To  balance  the   ocedle  on  its 
pivot,  it  is  fumifhed  near  its  middle  nitlt  a  hollow  tiap, 
which  is  formed  of  some  substance  that  is  not  attracted 
hy  the  magneL     The  cap  is  usmlly  of  braM  ;  but  for 
nice  experiments  it  is  somctirocs  made  of  agate,  as  this 
latter  does  not  wear  so  fast  as  brass,  and  consequently 
ij        the  needle  will  longer  retain  its  original  suspension. 
Dlppug  llie  dipping  tieedle,  fig.  j.  consists  of  an  oblong  bar 

?™'°-  of  steel,  AB,  balanced  between  two  hariumtal  slips  of 
^"  ^"  brass,  CD,  CD,  so  as  when  magnetised  to  form  an 
angle  with  the  horizon,  equal  to  the  dip^nng  of  the 
needle  at  the  place  where  thie  instninient  is  made.  The 
two  horizontal  slips  of  brass  are  either  fixed  to  a  gra- 
duated semicircle  that  is  supported  on  a  stand  of  wood, 
or  more  commonly  they  form  diameters  to  a  brass  ring 
which  is  graduated  on  its  ciicumference,  and  furnished 
with  a  ring,  H,  by  which  it  may  be  hejd  on  the 
finger. 

Tie  construction  and  uses  of  these  instruments  will 
be  fiilly  explained  in  the  next  chapter ;  our  only  object 
here  Iieing  to  bring  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
names  and  general  form  of  the  instruments  that  are 
made  use  of  in  the  experiments  which  we  are  about  to 
describe,  for  illustrating  tjie  principles  of  magnetism. 

Several  smaller  artictei'Will  be  required  by  the  expe- 
rimentalist ;  but  these  are  easily  procured,  and  need  no 
particular  description.  Snch  are  a  number  of  sewing 
needles  of  various  sixes,  soft  iron  bars,  pieces  of  iron 
wire,  small  Iron  balls,  iron  filings,  &c 

Chap.II.  Experment^ lUtutratiau »f  iht PrittHpUs 

Sect.  L  Of  Mi^aeticai  Pohrity. 
'VI t  have  stxted  (N"  J.j'tlutt  wbcn  a  amgnet  is  sus. 
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peDdedat  perfect  fraedoni, it aMuneiaoertaindelemi-  Expsri- 
nate  position  with  reject  to  the  astrooomical  iDeridiaii.  mental  II- 
This  is  but  a  pMticular  case  of  a  much  more  general  Imtrstinpfc 
fact,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  pnpojii-        '•   '  '' 


If  an  oblong  piect  o/*  iron  he  w  adjutted,  as  to  be  at  iron  ar- 
hberijf  to  take  an^  potilion  f  it  wiHatnime  a  certain  de- nnfaiiirU 
termiaate  directioa  with  reipect  to  the  axil  ^ the  earth,^^.^^*^'- 
di^ffering  aceordiug  to  the  place  where  the  exptrimeiil'y^    ^*' 

E)q>ermteiUi.—T3ke  a  moderately  si  zed  straight  iron 
rod,  as  a  piece  of  iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a 
goose  quill,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long  )  pass  it 
throu^  one  extremity  of  a  large  wine  cork,  so  that  it 
may  he  at  right  angles  to  the  axu  of  tbe  cork,  and  ad- 
just it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  swim  in  water  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Now,  pcovide  a  pretty  large 
earthen  vessel,  as  a  hand  bason  or  round  deep  dish, 
nearly  filled  with  water  j  and  when  the  water  is  free 
from  agitation,  cautiously  put  in  the  wire,  in  such  a  di- 
rection as  not  to  be  very  far  from  the  north  and  south 
line.  The  iron  rod  will,  after  some  time,  be  found  to 
have  arranged  Itself  so  as,  in  Britain,  to  form  an  angle 
with  the  meridian  of  about  25  degrees. 

This  experiment  requires  some  nicety,  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  long  before  the  iron  assumes  its  proper  po- 
sition  ;  but  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  alt  the  utrtlcu- 
lars  above  mentioned.  It  will  at  length  arrange  itself  In 
the  magnetic  line.  It  is  necesaary  that  the  rod  should 
he  placed  not  too  far  from  tbe  magnetic  Une,  a*,  if  it  be 
laid  at  right  angles  to  that  line,  it  will  never  acquire 
the  proper  direction.  The  situation  of  the  rod  in  this 
experiment  is  in  the  biie  magnetic  line,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  meridian ;  hot,  as  it  is  horizontal,  it  is  not 
in  the  position  that  a  magnet  would  assume.  If  freely 
suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity.  An  iron  rod  may, 
however,  be  made  to  take  such  a  position,  as  well  a«  a 
magnet. 

E»per,  3.— Instead  of  passing  the  iron  rod  through 
the  extremity  of  a  cylindrical  01  <;onical  piece  of  cork, 
let  it  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  a  spherical  piece 
of  coric  or  wood,  so  tb^  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
coincide  widi  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  let  the 
whole  be  of  such  a  specific  gravitv  as  to  remain  suspend- 
ed in  any  part  of  the  water,  williout  ascending  or  de- 
scending. If  tlie  iron  rod  thus  fitted  be  placed  as  In  the 
last  experiment,  it  will  at  length  amnge  itself  ia  the 
true  magnetic  direction,  so  as  I0  make  an  angle  of 
about  3  j  degrees  with  tbe  meridian,  and  with  one  ex- 
tremity depressed  below  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  a< 
bout  73  degrees.  i_ 

These  experiments  were  contrived  b^l^r  GObert,  Polaritr«r 
and  fully  shew  that  the  property  of  assuming  a  delermi*  >"«  tcn^vi 
nate  direction  with  respect  to  the  earth's  axis  Is  not  con-'*')'* 
fined  to  magnets,  or  iron  rendered  magnetical  by  the 
usual  processes,     l^ere  is,  however,  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  polarity  of  onmagnetised  iron  and' 
that  of  natural  and  artificial  magnets.     It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence  in  the  former  which  extremity  be  placed  to- 
wards the  north,  or  which  below  the  suface  of  tbe  wa- 
ter, as  either  will  retain  the  position  it  first  acquired, 
unless  disturbed  by  agitation,  or  by  tbe  ^zimlty  of  « 
magnet;  and  both  extremities  may  easily  be  made  t« 
change  situations.     The  ejivl  produced  on  the  iron  it 
tker^re  temporary.     But  if  a  magnetic  needle  be 
Zza  ^,    ireely  , 

D,g,l,zedby<^OOt^le 
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Eipni.  irteif  tnftuiti,  tit*  une  axtnmitjr  mhni]>i  poista  t»- 
"*'  wanU  tbe  north,  uti  tbi»  oMtbem  extremity  mlmtya 
^  Hft  below  the  hornon,  mt  lew!  in  tbe*e  noTthern  Ikti- 
tuiles  y  %ai  if  the  pontitw  of  the  needle  be  dictnrfacd  by 
iTnechuiical  motion,  -or  br  the  ftpplicfttion  of  &  niBgDel, 
llbepcsnmedwhcn  tbedikinHnngaiiHe  iiicmwed. 
The  poloritif  of  magtteU  tktrrjmr  it  permimenl. 

We  have  Baid  that  the  nutRDetic  Ine  nriea  At  iiVer- 
eirt  tii»«a,  ftnd  inidiSerent  i^kcn.  Tbe  dediutioo  af 
the  magnet  ii  so  uacertain  «■  to  impow  great  impedi- 
mentB  to  the  art  of  mTigation,  M  it  n  necewary  io  th« 
couRc  of  m  long  Toyage,  frequently  to  aacertain  the  de- 
gree of  variation  for  any  pBTticabw  time  or  place.  Tb« 
method  of  doing  this  it  mentioned  nnder  Comtaib. 
The  ileciination  obserred  in  different  places  at  different 
times,  has  been  laid  down  in  tables ;  and  as  sack  tables 
are  very  useful,  m  sfaalt  here  subjoin  one,  givem  by 
Mr  Cavallo. 
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It  ii  of  still  mora  importance  t«  tcBoM  the  progres- 
sive change  of  the  declination  at  a«y  certain  place* 
and  we  shall  therefore  give  here  the  folloniag  table  ot 
the  declination  as  observed  at  London  in  diffiiMcnt  yeai«> 
bm  1576  ta  1808. 
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From  this  lut  tftble  it  appears  tbat  when  the  decli* 
nation  waa  first  obserred,  the  nortli  pola  of  the  magnetic 
needle  declined  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
dao,  that  since  that  time  it  advanced  contiooally  to- 
wards the  west  till  1657,  ivhcn  the  needle  pointed  due 
north  and  south,  and  that  ever  since  it  has  continually 
declined  more  and  more  tonards  the  west,  in  which  di- 
rection it  appears  to  be  still  advancing. 

At  Paris,  in  different  yean,  the  declination  has  been 
ebserrcil  as  follows ; 

In  1550         -         8*     o'East. 

1643         -         3      O 

1660         -         00 

168!        -        2     2  West 

1759        -      18    10 

1763        -      18    20 


At  Cairo, 
In  1761       -      ia'.a5'W. 
1798       -      la 
The   declination  of  the   magnetic  needle  has  bee&< 
found  to  be  different,  even  at  diffitrent  hours  of  the  day. 
The  following  table  contains  the  result  of  some  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr  Canton  on  the  daily  variation,  an4 
on  the  mean  variation  of  each  month. 

The  decliimlion  observed   at  difereat  hoors  of  the 
same  day.     June  27.  1759- 
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Biperi>        Charts  hafe  been  coBitmcted  for  dxwiBg  tke  decli- 
mati^D-  natun  of  tlie  needle  in  Tmiioni  parU  of  the  caith  by 
e  lines.     R«3pecting  these  charts  and  ■»• 
veral  other  ciicumstance*  with  regard  to  thu  tabjeet, 
ace  Variation  o/'iAr  Comptut. 

It  roa^  not  be  im)Mt)per  here  to  point  out  the  gene- 
ral nxthod  of  applying  the  polaritjr  of  the  magnet  to 
the  DHefnl  purposes  of  navigation,  mining,  &c. 

A  mariner^s  compass,  or  magnetic  needle  in  a  cawt 
if  so  placed  as  to  be  as  little  as  possible  disturbed  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  person,  &c.  In  a  ship,  it  is  pla- 
ced in  the  binnacle  (see  Bimnacle),  or  suspended  from 
the  oppcr  deck  in  the  cabin.  Then  the  head  of  the 
-vessel  is  kept  by  the  helm  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make 
any  required  angle  with  the  line  of  the  needJe,  or 
the  person  (in  mining  or  tr>Te)ling)  ad<Ainccs  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thns,  supposing  that  a  vessel  sets  out 
from  a  certain  part,  in  order  to  go  to  another  pUce 
that  is  exactly  westward  of  the  former ;  as  for  example, 
from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to  NewfiHindland  on 
thecoastofNerth  America.  Tbe  vessel  most  be  direct- 
ed in  BDch  a  war,  aa  that  its-canrse  may  be  always  at 
ri^  angles  with  the  diiectifm  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  so  that  the  part  of  the  needle  or  compass  card, 
which  points  to  tbe  northward,  (allowing  for  the  varia- 
tion) may  be  always  kept  to  die  ri^t  hand  of  the  man 
at  the  bdm,  or  to  the  starboard  aide  of  the  vessel.  The 
reason  of  this  is  avident ;  for,  supposing  the  needle  to 
'paint  dniy  north  and  south,  the  direction  of  east  and 
west  being  perpendicular  to  it,  this  must  be  tbe  true 
course  of  the  vessel.  Fromtbis  exan^e,  a  little  re- 
flection will  easily  pcant  out  bow  a  vemd  may  be  steered 
to       in  anv  in  other  course  (a). 

Polarity  Tnetleclmation  of  the  magrtetu:  ^etdle  it  diilurbed  bu 

diiteibed     tAettear  i^ipromh  ^aferrugimus  body,  t^ptcialiy  ifihs 

^^'^   be^conriderubUtme. 

fa^T^  -On  kdding'the  extremity  of  a  pretty  large  iron  rod, 

•Kch  as  a  poker,  near  one  end  of  a  magnetic  needle  pro- 
perly suspended,  the  needle  will  be  found  to  turn  con- 
siderably from  its  usual  direction.  This  circumstance, 
though  propier  to  be  mentioned  here,  will  be  better  uu- 
dentood  when  we  have  considered  the  attractive  power 
of  tbe  magnet.  The  fact  is  useful,  as  it  teaches  us  to 
keep  magnetic  needles  in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be 
acted  on  by  any  considerably  body  of  Iran. 

A  nu^net,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  a  great- 
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er  elect  in  Jiatitrbui^  tiM  pAlarity  of  a  magnetic  needle    £»«{. 
than  is  prodaced  by  iron.  mEntal  Q. 

Magnetic    pdarity  seems    also  to  be  af&cted  hy  J"*'*'^—* 
changes  ift  tbe  state  of  the  itrooephere  j  and  the  follow- ' '     •       ' 
ing  axiotiM  respecting  this  effect  on  tbe  declination  of 
the  needle,  collected  by  M.  la'Cottc,  are  deserving  of 
attention. 

1.  Hie  greatest  declination  of  the  needle  from  the 
north  towards  the  west,  takes  place  abont  two  in  the 
afternoon;  and 'the  greatest  approximation  of  it  towaids 
the  north,  about  eight  in  the  morning ;  so  that  from 
the  last- mentioned  hour  till  about  two  in  tbe  aftemoon, 
it  endeavonrs  to  remove  from  the  north,  and  between 
two  in  tbe  afternoon  and  the  next  morning,  to  ap< 
proach  it. 

2.  Hie  annual  progress  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  aa 
follows: — Between  January  and  March,  it  lemoves 
&om  the  north'^  between  March  and  May  it  ap- 
proaches it ;  in  June  it  is  stationary ;  in  July  it  re- 
moves from  it }  in  August,  September,  and  October  it 
approaches  it  \  its  declination  in  October  is  the  same 
as  in  May  \  in  November  and  December  it  removes 
from  the  north  ;  its  greatest  wcBtern  declination  is  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  its  greatest  approximatioa  to 
the  north,  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 

3.  The  deeliuation  of  (he  magnetic  needle  is  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  latitude  ;  amon^  us,  (i,  e.  in 
France)  it  has  always  increased  since  l6j7 ;  before  that 
period  it  was  easteiHy. 

4.  Before  valcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  the 
magnetic  needle  is  often  subject  to  very  extraordinary 
movements. 

5.  The  magnetic  needle  is  agitated  before  and  af- 
ter the  appearance  of  the  northern  lights  :  its  declina- 
tion on  these  occasions  is  about  noon  greater  than 

So  much  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  pheno- 
mena, &c.  of  the  dipping  needle,  under  the  article 
Difeisa  Ntedle,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  add 
much  more  oo  tbe  subject.  It  was  then  noticed,  that 
at  the  equator  the  di{^nK  needle  lies  quite  horiuintal, 
and  that  one  of  its  extremities  inclines  more  towards  the 
earth,  according  as  the  iustmment  is  carried  farther 
from  the  equator.  We  nay  here  add,  that  from  some 
Jste  observations  made  by  experimentalists  with  bal- 
loons, it  appears  that  the  higlicr  we  ascend  above  the 


(a)  In  reply  to  some  inquiries  respecting  the  mode  of  employing  die  compass  in  mining,  we  were  ftvoured  by 
an  ingenious  friend,  who  is  manager  of  one  of  the  moat  extensive  coalworks  in  this  island,  with  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  The  compass  is  used  in  alt  mines  where  great  accuracy  is  required.  In  some  coal-mines  the  deau  or 
factt  of  the  coal  are  tbe  guides  to  tbe  miners  in  excavating  tbe  mine,  and  the  compass  is  used  to  ascertain  the  u- 
tuation  and  extent  of  the  excavations.  In  other  coal-mines  tbe  courses  of  tbe  excavations  are  at  first  directed  by 
the  compass.  In  doing  this,  tbe  compass  is  placed  in  a  given  situation,  and  is  made  to  point  the  desired  course,- 
Then  &om  the  centre  of  one  sight  a  perpendicular  line  !•  conveyed  to  tbe  roof  of  tbe  mine,  and  a  small  mark  is 
there  made  with  chalk;  then  a  person  looks  at  a  candle  (placed  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  roofj,  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  sight  of  the  compass  nearest  to  bim,  and  through  tbe  upper  part  of  the  opposite  sight.  Tie  candle  at 
the  roof  is  moved  in  any  direction  undl  be  sees  it  tbroU{^  both  siKlits  of  the  compus.  It  is  then  in  a  pnper  place, 
and  a  chalk  mark  is  made  in  tbe  roof  Immediately  above  it,  A  line  struck  with  a  chalked  cord,  between  these 
two  marks  upon  the  toof,  mariu  the  proper  connc,  by  which  the  workmen  are  directed  in  making  the  excavados. 
By  applying  one  part  of  a  chalked  cord  alcmg  part  of  the  course  or  while  line  thus  begun  on  the  roof,  and  ex- 
tending tbe  other  part  of  the  cord  past  it  to  any  required  ^llstance,  and  then  striking  tbe  cord,  the  coone  may  be 
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In  an  aeraaUtic  vojrsge  nude  at  St  Petenbnrgb  in 
1804  by  M.  M.  Sacharof  and  Robertson,  it  «w  ob-  BCotaJ  II- 
aerved  that  tlie  touti  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle,  bdan-  ,'"*"''"'; 
ced  on  a  pin,  dipped  below  tbe  borizon  neaHj  10  de-         • 


»Nielu>i*.  ^*  '*  '"'"'y  of  remark  that,  under  the  wine  circum- 
jtoHT.  tin.  ■tanccs,  the  declination  of  the  needle  was  not  found  ilif- 
xi-  p.  54-     ferent  from  nhat  it  would  have  been  en  tbe  earth  at 

the  same  place,  and  ita  polarity  with  re»pect  to  iron  was     lerred  at  severul  diSercot  places  at  varioos  tiine<< 

unchanged. 


The  following  table  ahowi  tbe  magnetic  dip  aa  ob- 
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MAGNETISM. 

To  wlint  WAS  said  under  TiiPPiMG  NttdU,  mpecting     of  a  lugnetio  oeedle ; 


Chap.  H. 

T  for,  u  m  stnll  imaudiately    Etprri- 

itai  11-  (be  ccmstnictiiHi  of  that  iDstramcnt,  we  mvj  aiAA,  tfaat  mentim,  euh  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  attnctnl  to-  imnul  It* 

^*"*^  notwithaUnding  tiie  gf«at  improvemeuU  thatbave  been  wards  that  part  of  tUe  rod  which  i»  p03«ea«ed  of  the  coo-  htitratiM*. 

'  lately  maile  in~tbe  »rts,  the  toakiDg  of  a  dipping  oee-  twv  polarity.  " 

die  is  one  of  the  roost  delicate  nod  difficult  tasks  Oiat  an         lie  attractive  power  of  the  magnet  and  the  iran  it 

ioBlraiaent-niaker  can  undertake.     Tiie  needle  moat  be  moat  £ircible  when  the  two  bodies  are  in  contact,  nmt 

made  of  Icmpmd  atecl  which  we  are  certaio  baa  nO  it  diminislies  as  tbey  are  maiie  to  recede  from  each 


■nagnetiun  bi-fore  it  is  toached  ;  it  must  be  poised  ao 
nicely,  and  with  such  a  perfeot  coincidence  of  its  cen- 
tre ofgravity  and  axis  of  motion,  that  it  will  retain  any 
-  position  (before  being  magnetised)  that  is  given  iL  A 
good  dipping  needle  cannot  be  had  below  twenty  gui- 


SecT.  n.  On  Magnttk  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 
A  magnet  allracti  iron,  and  all  hoditt,  into  the  com- 


The  exact  law  according  to  which  this  din 
tion  takes  place,  has  not  jet  been  completely  ascejiaio- 
ed>  We  iball  see  in  the  next  chapter,  what  approxi- 
mation has  been  made  to  it.  ,. 

A  magnet  is  not  capable  nf  liftittg  above  a  certain  DiKtcnt 
weight  of  iron  ;  and  all  magnets  of  tbe  tame  form  aod^'*""'^** 
■izc  are  not  able  to  lift  the  same  weight.  Among  t^'e^*"^^ 
aatorat  magnets  the  smallest  seem  in  gcnenl  to  potsesl"" 
a  greater  attmctive  power  in  proportioa  to  their  size, 
than  those  of  larger  dimensions.  Ur  Caralto  mentions  a 
"  magnet  that  weighed  not  more  than  6  or  7  grains. 


^^^     pMition  "ofu-kkh  iron  tntm  in  oify  eontitlerable  degree. 
'■HBiiuliJilTfaia  principle  is  illnstrated  by  very  simple  oxperiments,      and  was  capable  of  lifting  abont  300  grains;  and  Sii 

ftm^nu  which  will  readily  oeeur  tn  every  reader.     It  is  of  con-      Isaac  Nenton  possessed  a  magnet  tliat  he  ware  in  a  nD?, 

^^^  sequencf^  here  to  observe,  that  the  purer  and  softer  the  weighing  but  abont  3  grains,  which  is  said  to  have  Jitt- 
iroa  towbiditlx  magnet  is  [oesented,  tlie  stronger  will  ed  746  .graiBs,  or  nearly  250  times  its  own  weight, 
be  the  attrttction  ;  thus,  a  magnet  attracts  a  piece  of  Tfaclarger  natural  magnets  are  very  weak  in  proportion 
soft  and  clean  iron  much  more  strcmgly  than  it  attracts  to'  these.  Those  of  two  pounds  scarcely  lift  more  tbaa 
any  other  ferruginous  body  of  the  same  shape  and  ten  times  tbeir  own  weight.  It  seems  extraordinary^ 
weight.  Hard  Steel,  or  the  harder  ores  of  iron,  are  that  a  piece  cut  off  from  a  large  magnet  is  sometimes 
Ic9s  forcibly  attracted  than  soft  steel,  and  still  less  tbaa  much  stronger  in  respect  of  its  attractive  power,  than 
soft  iron ;  and  all  pieces  of  iron  are  less  forcibly  attract-  the  magnet  from  which  It  was  taken, 
ed  in  proportion  as  they  are  oxygenated.  It  has  been  said  tfaat  the  attractive  power  of  magnets 

^..l**},  -  '^^^  attractive  power  of  a  magnet  it  not  equally  is  greatest  at  their  poles.  Both  poles,  however,  are 
n  every  part  of  its  aorbce.  It  is  moat  powerftil  seldom  equal  in  this  itspect ;  and  it  appears,  that  in 
ot  the  magnet,  and  it  it  found  to  diminish  these  notbem  parts  of  the  world,  tbe  northern  pole  of 
in  proportion  aa  tlie  part  of  the  snifacc  is  more  distant  magnets  is  more  powerful  than  tbe  south.  In  tbe  south- 
fi-om  tlie  poles.  Thus,  in  an  oblong  magnet,  tho  at-  ern  hemisphere  Ok  contrary  effect  is  said  to  take  place, 
traction  is  least  at  about  its  middle,  where  it  is  often  The  oUiactive  power  of  tlie  magnet  ia  rooet  forcible 
very  tritliuK.  when  both  pcJes  are  made  U>  act  eaajunclly  ;  hence  an 

»  .2'i    I      "  is  liy  "li'  property  of  the  maiznet  that  we  are  ca- 

finding  the  *"'^"  '<*  dui-over  tbe  poles  of  a  maguct,  where  they  are 

pnlet  of  a    not  yet  ascertained ;  a  circumstance  which  is  often  ne- 

n»Cn«i.  cessary  with  respect  to  natural  magnets,  in  which, 
wbcB  of  an  irregular  shape,  it  would  otharwiu  he  4UIQ- 
Gult  to  discover  the  poles.  The  usual  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  poles  of  a  magnetic  body  is,  to  present  va- 
rioos  parts  of  the  body  to  he  examined,  successively  to 
the  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle,  when  it  will  soon  be 
discovered  which  psxts  of  the  body  have  most  influence 
on  the  needle,  hy  the  pole  of  the  latter  standing  per- 
pendicularly tn  that  part  of  the  body.   It  will  presently 


tbe  polcb 


-        7' 
armed  magnet,  or  one  of  the  faorae-shoe  form,  is  beat 
adapted  for  experiments  DD  the  force  of  magnetic  at- 
traction. 

It  ia  of  little  consequence  whether  the  iron  that  is  ^i 
presented  to  the  magnet  be  in  one  piece,  or  consist  of 
several  pleces>  The  attraction  is  indeed  stronger  in  the 
former  case  ;  but  if  several  pieces  of  iron  are  presented 
to  the  magnet,  tltey  will  either  all  adhere  about  the 
pole  of  the  magnet,  or  tvill  adhere  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  chain.  If  a  small  iron  ball  be  made 
to  adhore  to  tbe  pole  of  a  ma^t,  this  ball  will  support 
a  second  -,  and  this  laUcr,  if  the  magnet  be  pretty 
appear,  that  in  this  way  it  may  oloo  be  asccrtuineil  strong,  will  support  a  third.  IX  the  magnet  be  of  the 
which  of  these  poles  is  the  north,  and  whicb  the  south,  horse-shoe  form,  and  have  those  tiiree  balls  hanging  by 
as  tbe  south  pole  of  the  body  under  examination  will  one  boll,  if  two  othors  be  suspended  from  the  other 
have  most  iofloence  on  the  north  pole  of  tha  needle,  and  pole,  all  the  five  may  he  made  to  adhere,  ao  at  to  form 
vice  versa,  a  curved  chain.     It  will  be  evident,  that  pieces  of  ma 

A  good  magnet  should  have  no  more  than  two  poles,     which  present  a  greater  oxtent  of  surface  tnan  the  above 
and  these  should  be  situated  in  the  extreme  surface  of    spherical  balls,  will  be  more  powerfully  attracted.  g 

the  magnet;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  especially  in  na-  One  of  the  most  pleasing  experiments  on  tbe  sUrac-j^^tiiNiofa 
tunlmagneta,  and  in  artifiqial  m^etjc  bars,  if  tbey  tion  of  the  magnet  for  iron,  is  sheira  by  deana  of  irooraagnct  an 
he  very  long,  that  there  are  more  than  two  poles,  or     filings.  >n>n  siia^ 

that  tbe  poles  are  very  confused.  For  exanqtle,  in  a  Exptrj^-lAt  a  p^r  be  pbtced  above  K  bar  magnet, 
very  long  magnetised  bar,  there  may  be  a  strong  north  and  let  iron  filings  be  shaken  on  tbe  paper  through  a 
pole  at  one  extremity,  a  south  pole  a  little  &rther  on,  gause  sieve.  They  will  onaMgo  tbcntolvcs  iwind  the 
then  a  weaker  north  pole,  and  ao  ou  to  the  extremity,  magnot  in  a  very  beaotifiil  nubaDt',  fonaing  curves  and 
which  will  be  feund  possessed  of  a  still  weaker  aontb  arches  ef  curves,  as  represented  in  fig<  6.  At  tbe  twoKrij; 
-polarity.  Ilese  polea  arc  to  be  discovered  by  pretenting  ends  of  tbe  magnet,  as  a  a,  there  am  chains  of  filings 
■to  several  parts  of  the  bar  one  or  other  of  the  ^l«s    itaiidiag  out  nearly  perpendicular  ^  and  along  the  sides 
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Kiprri-    t^  torn  cotDplate  cnrrea,   ^eo^ng  outwanb  awKjr 

nuBUiIl-  fiom  liie  TDagDct  tomrdb  iu  nLddle,  and  hkving  tiieir 

}'*"'*"^  «KtrenntieB  btmnded   l^  tiie  poles  of  the  magnet ;  aai 

'        at  tlie  conien  Umm  ate  a  anmber  of  archca  tfaat  leem 

to  form  imperfect  curvei. 

A  iiinilar  effect  may  be  produced  b;  strewing  iron 
£ling*  on  a  piece  of  paper,  so  m  to  leave  a  vacaocj^in 
the  middle,  capable  of  receiving  a  bar  magnet.  W  b^n^ 
the  magnet  is  placed  on  the  paper,  and  tbe  paper  geatlj 
ta^ed,  so  as  to  agitate  the  filings,  tfaese  will  arrange 
themselves  about  tbe  magnet,  in  curves,  as  aboTe  de- 
scribed. 

The  form  of  these  curves  will  be  better  defined  if  tho 

magnet    be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  or  glass 

vessel  of  water,  and  ^e  iron  filings  he  sifted  over  it  so 

17        as  to  pass  through  the  water. 

Atinetion       XAe  aikvetion  bttuxtn  a  luagtut  ami  a  ftrrugimnu 

theZ^ctH:^""'"'^-  ...  ,      ,  . 

and  iTon  i!.fper.— i'iace   a  piece  of  iron  or  other  ferruginous 

ranlaaL        bodj  upon  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood,  so  that  it  may  Seat 
oD  the  surface  of  water  in  an  earthen  or  wooden  vessel. 
£riag  a  magnet  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  float* 
ing  body,  and  the  latter  will  approach  the  former,  aod 
may  be  drawn  by  it  in  any  direction.     Again,  place 
the  marnst  on  cork  or  wood,   so  as  to  float  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  present  to  it  a  piece  of  iron  or  other  fermgi- 
nouB  body.     The  magnet  will  new  approach  tlie  iron, 
and  may  be  drawn  by  it  as  the  iron  was  before,     lisst. 
ly.  Place  both   tbe  magnet  and  tbe  iron  on  separate 
pieces  of  wood  or  cork,  within  a  modento  distance  of 
each  other,  on  tbe  surfiuie  of  the  water.     They  will 
gndually   approaoh   each  other,   with  a  velocity  that 
becomes  greater  in  pmportioo  as  tbey  approach  nearer 
,)         each  other. 
aCsgaetie         Jfi^^ttc  attraetiaii  ia  mot  tennbh/  ingiedrd  by  the  in- 
•f^etkn    ttrpontionofhoditti^aaji  had,  that  do  not  contain  inn 
\^tmi!A\] '*  '^*^ nwtpontwfi. 

ihrintsi-        Esper, — Suppose  that  a  magnet,  placed  at  the  dis- 
ndtiod  at  tance  of  an  inch  from  a  piece  of  iron,  exerts  a  certaJB 
degiee  of  attraction,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  attracUoa 
is  not  seoBihl)r  weakened  by  tbe  interposition  of  a  plate 
of  glass,  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  piece  of  ct^iper,  or  any 
«tber  similar  substance.    A  needle,  inclascd  in  a  glass 
-       globe,  will  be  still  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
I  nrade     It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  correctly  the  degree  of  al- 
■sar-  tractive  force  exerted  between  a  magnet  and  a  ferrugi- 
J^""  nous  body.     The  usual  method  of  olMervtng  this  is,  to 
&sten  a  magnet  to  one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  placing 
the  body  to   be  attracted  at  tliflerent  distances  below 
the  magnet,  to  counterpoise  tbe  attraction  with  weighSs 
pbced  b  the  iqiposite  scale  of  tbe  balance.     Proceeding 
in  this  wav,  then,  if  we  find  that  it  requires  the  weight 
of  ao  onoce  to  counterpoiije  the, attractive  power  of  a 
magnet,  ishen  presented  immediately  to  a  piece  of  iron, 
it  will  be  fonod  that  it  reqaiivs  tfce  same  couuterpoise, 
if  a  plate  of  any  matter  that  is  not  feirugiaous  be  io- 
□       teipcMed. 

*-  Not  only  ia  iron  aUneted  by  tfe  magnet,  bat  tmder 

"^   eerimit  drcumtttMcet,  erne  jtigec  of  iron  extrtt  on  (U- 
g^^    traelivt  footer  on  an»tAtrpine  ofirtn. 

Eqier. — Let  an  oblong  )neoe  of  iron  be  fixed  in  a 
apherical  psece  of  woad  or  cork,  ao  as  to  float  in  water 
in  the  true  magnetic  line,  aa  in  Exfer.  2.  ti^'  16. 
When  the  iron  is  nearly  in  tbe  magnctical  position, 
>  V«L.  XII.  Part  I.  t 
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bring  the  extremity  of  a  lai^  iron  roil,  as  the  point  of   Espcri- 

a  new  poker,  holding  it  iu  a  position  not  very  diflerent  iDeati>|  U~ 

from  that  of  the  iron  wire,   within  about  a  quarter  of  lu'ifstJ""'^ 

an  inch  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  floattpg  iron,  and  ' 

hold  it  there  for  some  time,   a  little  tewar£  one  sidr. 

The  floating  wire  will  gradually  approach  ihc  Iron  rod 

with  an  accelerated  motion,  will  at  length  touch  it,  and 

may  be  drawn  through  the  water  in  any  direction.     A 

similar  attractlou  will    take  place   between  the  head  of  ' 

the  poker  and  the  extremity  of  the  wire  that  is  below 

the  water.  3, 

TAe  attraclivt  pouitr  ^  the  magnet  is  tncrcaied  bj/  Msgactk 
the  near  approach  ^apiece  ofinm.  rtliMtion 

Esper.  1.— Suppose  we  have  a  magnetic  bar  that  i»^  ^^^^ 
capable  of  supporting  a  small  key  by  one  of  its  extre- 
mities, but  which  will  not  lili  a  key  somewhat  larger. 
If  we  bring  a  consideiable  oblong  piece  of  iron  near 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Iht,  it  will  be  foun4 
capable  of  supporting  the  larger  key,  or  at  least  of 
lifting  a  weight  somewhat  greater  than  it  sustained  be: 

Esper.  2.— Xiet  an  oUong  magnetic  bar  be  supported 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  let  a  piece  of  iron  wire, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  be  hung  by  a  short  thread,  so 
that  its  extremity  is  jnst  opposite  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
magnetic  bar,  but  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bar^s 
attractive  power  as  not  to  be  brought  from  the  perpen> 
dicular.  Now,  if  a  considerable  iron  bar  be  brought 
with  one  end  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  opposite 
pole  of  the  magnet,  the  suspended  wire  will  be  dtawn 
towards  the  magnet,  thus  shewing  that  the  power  of  the  " 

latter  has  been  increased  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
bar  of  iron.  If  the  bar  of  iron  be  brought  still  nearer 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  suspended  wire  will 
be  diiiwn  still  nearer  its  adjacent  pole  j  but  if  the  bar 
of  iron  be  drawn  back  from  the  magnet,  the  wire  wI4 
Jail  into  its  original  position. 

This  fact  leads  to  many  important  prKctical  conclu- 
sioos  in  the  management  of  magnets.  As  the  juxta* 
position  of  iron  to  the  poies  of  a  magnet  improves  its 
powers,  we  may  infer,  that  if  we  keep  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  in  contact  with  the  poles,  the  magnet  will  be  int;- 
proved  by  it ;  aod  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  and  it  shews 
the  utilitf  of  the  armature  and  conductor  mentioned  in 
K°  13.     But  of  this  more  hereafter,  ^ 

T^  ailractiiie  pauier  tfa  magttetmaj/bein^iroiiedbjfpometol  a 
increating  the  weight  appended  to  it.  nugnct  ia- 

This  is  best  shown  by  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  having  a  ^"■■f^  'T 
conductor  of  soft  Iron  attached  to  Its  two  poles,  and  a^^j|^,, 
brass  ring  at  the  couvex  part  by  which  iumay  be  sus-^. 
pended.     If  a  small  bag  be  hung  to  the  conductor,  aod 
if  tbe  magnet  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  certain  weight 
at  any  particular  time,  it  will,  by  adding  a  little  more,      -    - 
suppose  a  few  shot,  to  the  bag,  at  modenUe  intervala,  ' 

be  made  to  support  gradually  a  much  grfater  weight. 
If  the  magnet,  on  a  liist  trial,  was  able  to  lift  a  small  .  j 

key,  it  will  soon  be  able  to  lift  a  larger  one,  &c.    IIov  . 

far  this  increase  of  power  may  be  carried,  has  not,  we 
believe,  yet  been  ascertained.  .  -  ;  . 

It  sometimes  haj^iens  that  a  magnet  does  not  sbeir 
any  f^at  attractive  power,  «s  eseropli^cd  in  its  pow«r 
of  lifting  a  considerable  weight  'of  iron,  though  it  ma^ 
have  a  gieat  effect  in  exciting  or  in  alterii^  magnetic 
pokrity.  This  was  observed  by  Dr  Gtlbeit,  who  if- 
3  A  quilif 
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Etperi-    mailt'a  that  tire  tlfreettve  jttfwet  of  9  iDBgnet  estenda 
■oeatnl  Ti- farther  than  its  aftnachW  tK>wer. 
liutration'.      Tkr  contniT^  pntes  i^  two  mqgncts  aftraet  each  other  ; 

'..       that  li,  the  nortn  the  loulh,  and  vice  versa. 
flaatnrT  Expcr.  I.— Place   two  oblong    magnets  on  cork  or 

polci  of       wood,  so  aa  to  float  in  water,  or  auspend  each  by  a  pTet- 
n»giutiat-ty  loug  thread,  with  the  north  pole  of  the  one  opposed 
JJ^j"^  to  the  sooth  pole  of  the  other.     They  wilt  gradually  ap- 
proach, and  will  at  length  rush  together. 

A  aimilar  eScct  will  be  produced,  if  the  north  pole 
«f  a  bar  magnet  be  held  near  the  south  jKile  of  ■  mag- 
netic needle  ;  the  latter  will  be  attracted,  and  the  same 
thing  will  happen  if  the  south  pole  of  the  bar  b  brought 
near  the  north  pole  of  the  needle. 

E.yper.  2. — Take  two  semicircular  magnets,  and  dip 
their  extremities  into  iron  filings.  The  filings  will  of 
course  adiiere  to  the  extremities  of  the  magnets,  and 
will  appear  as  if  radiatin);  from  them.  Now,  present 
the  two  magnets  with  their  adhering  filings  to  each 
other,  BO  that  the  north  and  south  pole  of  the  one  is 
opposite  to  the  contrary  poles  of  the  other,  and  the  iron 
filings  at  their  extremities  will  approacb  each  other,  and 
v;g  _  cpalpsce,  as  represented  in  fig.  7. 

The  Rttraction  exerted  between  two  magnets  is  not 
so  J^tiuug  in  proportion,  as  betivecn  a  magnet  and  a 
Jiiecc  of  soft  iron  in  contact ',  but  it  has  been  found  to 
,,         commence  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  torrcp/indin/i  poles  of  two  magnets  r^>et  each 
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other  ;  that  is,  the  north  the  north,  and  the  south  the 
'    muth. 

Bxper.  I. — Make  the  two  magnets  float  on  water,  or 
sitspcnd  them  Ly  threads,  so  that  the  north  or  south 
pole  of  the  one  may  he  opposite  to  the  north  or  sooth 
pole  of  the  other.  Tliey  will  recede  from  each  other ; 
and  the  repulsion  will  evidently  be  greater,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  brought  nearer  together. 

Eatper.  2. — Take  two  semicircular  magnets,  and  dip 
their  ends  in  iron  filings,  as  mentioned  above.  Present 
them  to  each  other,  so  that  their  corresponding  poles 
niay  be  mutually  opposed.  The  filings  at  their  extre- 
mities will  start  back,  and  Icavc-a  vacancy  hctween  the 
opposed  pole*  nf  the  magnets,  somewhat  like  what  is 
represented  in  fig.  8, 

It  sooKlime^  happens  that  the  corresponding  poles  of 
two  magneto  do  not  repel  each  other,  but  cither  mu- 
tnnlly  attract,  or  are  quite  indiQ<:rent.  In  this  case,  it 
will,  in  general,  be  fbund-  that  one  of  them  is  stronger 
than  the  other ;  and  the  reason  of  the  pbenomenon  will 
^ipea  r  he  reaft  cr. 

The  repulsive  power  of  a  magnet  is  generalij  in-  a 
Jess  'propnrtion  than  its  attractive  power. 

It  is  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  magnet  that  we 
usually  ascertain  whether  any  substance  be  magnetic'; 
that  is,  whether  the  ma<^t  possess  any  attiactrve  power 
for  it;  If  iho  body  contain  any  eoD^derable  quantity 
of  iron  in  its  composition,  its  magnetism  is  easily  ascer- 
tained, by  ap]woacbing  it  with  the  pole  of  a  pretty 
Strang  magnetic  bar^  If,  however,-  the  magnetism  ia 
too  feeble  to  be  discovered  in  this  way,  it  may  be  aa- 
certained  by  placing  fhe  body  00  a  piece  of  eork  or 
l*ood,  so  t^at  it  may-.^oat  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
neicuryt  in  a»  efcrtben  or  wooden  vessel,  knd  bringing 
the  pole  of  the  magnet  within  a  small  distance  of  th« 
^ting  body,     Ii  will  sometime*  be  necessary  to  bring 


the  magnet  within  me-tcnth  of  an  inch  of  the  body,  £xpai- 
when,  if  it  powesses  any  niagnetism,  it  will  gradually  menui  II- 
approach  the  magnet.  This  experiment  ia  rookt  satis- '"*'"'|°^ 
factory  when  the  body  to  be  examined  is  made  to  float  * 
on  mercury  }  hot  in  that  case  the  vessel  containing  the 
mercury  must  not  be  too  bdimII,  otherwise  the  natnral 
convexity  of  the  surface  of  tbe  mercury  will  cause  the 
floating  body  perpetually  to  fall  down  towards  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  A  common  soup  plate  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  It  is  also  necessary  that  ihe  mer- 
cury be  very  pure,  and  as  clean  as  possible.  To  insure 
this,  it  will  be  proper,  before  using  tbe  mercury,  to 
pass  it  through  a  conical  piece  of  writing  paper,  rolled 
up  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  very  small  aperture ;  or,  what 
is  better,  to  squeeze  it  through  a  pretty  thick  piece  of 
shamois  leather.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that 
in  these  delicate  experiments,  the  air  of  tbe  room  should 
be  kept  as  still  as  passible. 

By  the  above  methods,  Mr  Cavallo  and  others  dis- 
covered, that  the  following  substances  are  in  some  mea- 
sure afleclcd  by  the  magnet.  Most  metallic  ores,  espe- 
cially after  their  having  l>een  exposed  to  a  fire }  zinc', 
bismuth,  and  particularly  cobalt,  as  well  as  tbeir  om, 
are  almost  always  attracted.  Of  the  earths,  the  calca- 
reous is  the  least,  if  at  all,  and  the  siliceona  is  the  most 
frequently,  attracted.  The  ■'"byt  the  chrysolite,  and 
the  tourmalin,  arc  attracted.  The  emerald,  and  parti- 
cularly the  garnet,  are  not  only  attracted,  hot  frequent- 
ly acquire  a,  permanent  polarity.  The  opal  is  weakly 
attracted,  especially  after  combustion.  Most  anim&l 
ttnd  vegetable  sabatances,  after  combustion,  are  attract* 
ed.  £ven  soot,  and  the  dust  which  usually  falls  upoa 
whatever  is  left  exposed  to  the  atmoaphere,  are  sensibly 
attracted  by  the  magneL  j( 

"  It  has  long  ago  been  remarked,  that  platina,  nick- ^oawiti't 
el,  and  several  otiter  bodies,  acquire  msensible  degree  of^P*"^'^ 
magnetism  ;  but  some  philosophers  attribnte   this  pro-  ^  ^'^'. 
perty  only  to  a  pa::tion  of  iron  not  easy  to  be  separated,  tim. 
and   conclade,   that  by  obtaining  a  greater  degree  of 
purity,  we  might  succeed  in  rendenng  tlmn  perfectly 
indifierent  to  the  action  of  the  magnetic  bar. 

"  The  new  experiments  which  Citizen  Coolomh  hna 
made  and  repeated  before  the  Institute,  lead  us  on  the 
contrary  to  think,  that  the  action  of  magnetism  txtenda 
through  all  nature  ;  for  none  of  the  bodies  be  has  yet: 
tried  waa  foond  to  resist  this  power. 

"  But  however  re^  Ibis  action  may  be,  it  is  not  a- 
llke  in  all  bodies,  and  in  moat  of  ibem  it  must  be  ne— 
ceuarily  very  small,  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of. 
philosophers  to  this  time.  In  order  therefore  In  exhi> 
bit  and  to-  measure  these  results,  we  must  begin  by  pl»- 
elng  the  bodies  in  a.sitoatlon  which,  shall  allow  them  to 
yield  to  the  weakest  action. 

"  For  thi»p«nK«e,  Citizen  CodenV  fashioned  hia 
subjects  Into  the  fown  of  a  cylinder  or  small  barj  tuii 
in  d)!s  state  he  suipendcd  them  to  asitken  thread,  such 
as  is  drawn  from  the  ailk--wonn's  cone,  and  in  this  state 
he  placed  them  between  the  opposite  pole*  of  two  raag- 
nctie  ban  of  steel.  The  tingle  thread  of  silk  could  ' 
hardly  bear  the  weight  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  witb>  . 
outbreaking,  eoneequeotly it  became  necessary  to  fiarm-^ 
small  bars  veryl^bt  and  thin-.  Citizen  Coulonb  made 
them  about  seven  or  eight  millimetres  in  length  (ar  less 
than  half  ui  inch),  with  three-fourths  of  a  tnillimctn 
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(or  about  an  huaJredih  put  oF  sn  inch)  ia  thickness, 
and  he  gftve  the  metAla  abgut  ane-third  of  this  tiiick- 

"  In  bU  experiments  fae  placed  the  steel  bars  in  tbe 
same  rigbt  line,  their  opposite  potes  being  five  or  six 
rniHimetres  farther  asunder  than  the  length  of  tbe 
needle  intended  to  oscillate  between  tbem.  Tjie  result 
«f  the  experiment  sheired,  that  whatever  might  be  tbe 
substance  of  tbe  needle,  it  always  disposed  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  tbe  two  bars  ;  and  that  if  they 
Were  tamed  from  thU  direction,  they  always  recovered 
it,  afler  oscillations  of  which  the  number  was  often 
more  than  30  per  minute.  It  was  therefore  easy  in 
every  case  to  determine,  from  tbe  weight  and  figure 
of  tbe  needle,  the  force  which  had  produced  tbe  oscilla- 
tion. 

"  These  experiments  were  successfully  made  with 
small  needles  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  small 
cylinders  of  glass,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  fragment  of  bone, 
and  different  kinds  of  wood. 

"  Citizen  Coulomb  has  proved,  that  tbe  force  of  tor- 
sion of  the  silk  thread  is  so  slight,  that  in  order  to  draw 
it  roond  tbe  entire  circle,  it  would  require  a  force 
scarcely  equal  to  the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a 
gramra,  (or  about  one  seven  hundredth  part  of  a  grain). 
A  qtiantity  so  mioote  cannot  therefore  sensibly  derange 
the  measure  of  magnetic  force  in  the  different  bodies  ; 
and  its  effect,  even  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  of  percep- 
tible magnitude,  may  also  be  urged  in  proof  of  tbe  ge- 
neral conclusion  of  Citizen  Coulomb,  because  the  mag- 
netic power  must  overcome  this  resistance  of  the  thread 
in  order  to  manifest  itself.  Our  author  gives,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Natural  Philo!iaphy  and 
Mathematics  of  the  National  Institute,  a  very  simple 
formula  to  determine  the  magnetic  force  of  a  body  from 
the  time  of  its  oscillations  ;  and  he  means  to  shew  in 
anotlier  memoir,  the  method  of  determining  this  result 
in  £Rcrent  bodies  of  the  same  figure  placed  between 
the  poles  of  two  bars.  He  thinks  it  now  proved,  that 
all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
«nr  globe  are  snbjccled  to  the  magnetic  power,  and 
that  tbe  whole  mats  collectively  forms  one  single 
magnet. 

"  In  favour  of  those  who  migbt  be  desirous  of  repeat- 
ing his  experiments,  and  rendering  them  very  sensible, 
the  author  remarks,  that  the  method  of  succeeding  con- 
sists in  diminishing  tbe  size  of  (be  oscillating  bodies. 
From  some  essays,  of  which  the  results  terminate  this 
merooir,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  accelerating  forces 
are  inversely  as  the  massea,  or  veiy  nearly  in  the  direct 
proportion  of  tbe  surfaces;  but  Citizen  Coulomb  gives 
this  rule  only  as  a  first  deduction,  which  requires  to  be 
confirmed*." 

"■  The  opinion  of  the  general  influence  of  magnetism 
on  all  terrestrial  bodies  was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
maintuned  by  our  countryman  Dr  Gilbert,  tbougfa 
Coulomb  has  certainly  die  merit  of  having  pat  it  to  the 
test  of  experiment. 

Besides  the  experiments  which  we  have  related,  there 

-  are  some  that  depend  on  the  attractive  power  of  the 
magnet,  and  which  are  ranked  among  scientific  amuse- 
ments.    We  shall  here  describe  a  few  of  these. 

Before  we  relate  the  manner  of  making  thoe  expe- 
riments, it  may  be  proper  to  describe  an  instmment 

■  that  is  «niployed  in  Hfflc  of  them.    This,  &om  its  fonn 
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and  apparent  ose,  is  called  the  magneti 
glass,  and  is  thus  constructed! 

Provide  an  ivory  tobc  about  aj  inches  long,  md  6f  ^"^""m-t. 
such  a  form  as  is  expressed  in  fig,  9.  The  sides  of  this  A 
tube  must  be  so  thin  as  to  admit  a  considerable  <iuanti-  CoBMnc- 
ty  of  light.  It  is  to  open  at  one  end  with  a  screw,  and  tioa  of  tke 
at  that  end  must  be  placed  an  eye-glass  of  about  iiu'^H!*^ 
inches  focus,  and  at  the  other  end  any  glass  you  p'fi**^,  5^^^^"°^" 
Have  a  small  magnetic  needle  like  tlist  in  a  compass,  f^.  ■, 
It  must  be  strongly  touched,  and  so-pIaccd  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  that  it  may  turn  fi-cely  round.  It  is 
to  be  fixed  on  the  centre  of  a  small  ivory  circle  C,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  counter,  placed  on  the  object-glass 
D,  and  painted  black  on  the  side  next  it.  This  circle 
must  be  kept  fust  by  a  circular  rim  of  pasteboard,  that 
the  needle  may  not  rise  off  its  pivot,  in  the  same  maa- 
ner  as  in  the  compass.  This  tulie  wlil  thus  become  « 
kind  of  compass  sufficiently  ti-ansparent  to  show  the  mo- 
tions of  the  needle.  The  eye-glass  serves  more  clearly 
to  distinguish  the  direction  of  the  needle,  and  the  gla^« 
at  tbe  other  end,  merely  to  give  the  tube  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  a  caramon  perspective  glass.  It  will  appear, 
from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  !be  necille  in 
this  tube,  when  placed  over  and  at  a  small  ilistancv 
from  a  magnet,  or  any  machine  in  wliich  it  is  contain- 
ed, will  necessarily  place  itself  in  a  position  directed  by 
that  magnet,  and  consequently  show  where  the  nortli 
and  south  pole  of  it  is  placed}  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  constantly  pointing  to  the  south  end  of  the  mag- 
net. This  efiect  will  take  place,  though  tbe  mafinet 
be  enclosed  in  a  case  of  wood,  or  even  metal.  You 
must  observe,  however,  that  the  attracElng  magnet  must 
not  be  very  far  distant  from  the  needle,  especially  if  it 
be  small,  as  in  that  case  its  influence  extends  but  ta« 
short  distance.  This  tube  may  be  differently  construct- 
ed, by  placing  the  needle  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
on  a  small  axb  of  iron,  on  which  it  must  turn  quite 
freely,  between  two  small    plates  of  brass  placed  on  , 

each  side  of  the  lube  ;  the  two  ends  of  the  needle 
should  be  in  exact  equilibrium.  The  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  needle  will,  in  like  manner,  be  attracted 
by  the  south  and  north  ends  of  the  magnetic  bur,  Tbe 
former  construction,  however,  appears  preferable,  as  it 
is  moi'e  easily  excited,  and  tbe  situation  of  the  DCedle 
much  more  easily  distinguished. 

Exp,  I.  TAe  Communicativt  Pitce  of  Money, 
Take  a  crown  or  dollar,  and  drill  a  bole  in  the  side  Commuai- 
of  it,  in  which  place  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  large  needle  "•'"P"**" 
well  polished,    and    strongly  tnnched  with  a  magnet."^ '■^*''- 
Then  close  the  hole  with  a  small  piece  of  pewter,' tbRt 
it  may  not  be  perceived.    Now,  the  needle  in  the  snig- 
netic  perspective  before  described,  when  it  is  brouj^t 
near  to  this  piece  of  money,  will  fix  itself  In  a  direction 
corresponding  to  the  wire  or  needle  in  that  place.    De-  ' 
sire  any  person  to  lend  you  a  crown  piece  or  doljar, 
which  yon  dextertnslT  change  for  one  that  yon  ban 
prepared  as  above.    Then  give  the  latter  piece  to  ano- 
ther person,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  either  to  put  it 
privately  in  a  snuff^MX,  or  not ;  he  is  then  to  place  the 
box  00  a  table,  an4  you  are  to  tell  hhn  by  means  tX 
your  glass,  whether  the  crown  b  or  is  not  in  the  box. 
l^en  bringing  yonr  perspective  close  to  the  box,  you 
will  know,  oy  the  mstion  of  tbe  needle,  whether  it  he 
there  or  not  j  for  as  the  needle  ia  the  perspective  will 
3  A  a  always 
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alirayx  keep  to  the  north  of  itself,  if  you  do  not  per-  paateboftrd  cirde  ;  and  olMcrTe  tliat  tke  dial  muat  be  Eapot- 
■  ceive  it  has  any  luotion,  you  conclude  the  crovn  is  not  made  to  turn  so  inely  that  it  may  go  roaud  nithoot  mtaul  0- 
1*'  in  tbe  box.     It  may  bapnen,  hoivever,  that  the  wire  in      moving  the  circalar  border  in  which  it  is  p 

the  crown  may  be  placed  to  the  north,  in  which  ca»e  .tvcen  tbe  pasteboard  cir«Je  and  the  bottom  of  the  ^ 
'  you  will  be  deceived.  Therefore,  to  be  sure  of  gucceas,  frame,  place  a  small  artificial  magnet  £  (fig.  13.)  Fif.  i: 
when  you  find  the  needle  in  the  perspective  remain  sta-  that  has  a  bole  in  its  middle,  or  a  amall  pcotubenuKC. 
tionary,  you  may,  on  some  pretence  desire  the  pcraon  to  On  the  «utside  of  the  fiarae  place  a  small  pin  P,  which 
move  tbe  box  Into  another  position,  by  which  yon  will  serves  to  shew  where  tbe  magnetic  needle  I,  that  vt 
certainly  know  wlietber  tbe  crowa-piece  be  there  or  ^^^  <*■>  ^  pi^nt  at  tbe  centre  of  the  dial,  is  to  stop. 
not.  Yon  muat  remember  that  the  needle  in  the  per-  .  This  needle  must  turn  quite  fiecly  on  its  pivot,  and  its 
'ire  in  tbe  two  sides  should  be  in  exact  equilibrium.  Tben  pro- 
vide a  small  bag,  that  has  five  or  six  divisions,  like  » 
lady's  work-bag,  but  smaller.  In  one  nf  these  divisions 
put  small  square  pieoes  of  pasteboard  on  which  are  writ- 
ten  the  numbers  from  i  to  1 2,  and  if  you  please  you  maj 
put  several  of  each  number.  In  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions Tou  muHt  put  1 2  or  more  like  pieces,  obaerving, 
that  a!l  the  pieces  in  each  division  must  be  marked 
ifitb  tbe  same  number.  Now  tbe  needle  being  placed 
upon  its  pivot,  and  turned  quickly  about,  it  will  ne- 
e  tjie  north  end  of  the 


crowD  cannot  possibly  have  any  great  attractive  force. 
Exp.  2.  T^  Magnetic  TabU. 
Under  the  top  of  a  common  table  place  a  magnet 
-that  torns  on  a  pivot,  and  fix  a  board  nnder  it.  that 
nothing  may  appear,  lliere  may  also  be  a  drawer 
wider  the  tabic,  which  you  pull  out  to  shew  that  there 
js  nothing  concealed.     At  one  end   of  the  table  there 


must  be  a  pin  that  communicates  with  the  magnet,  and  (^^gs^rily  Hop  at  that  point 

by  which  it  may  be  placed  m  differtat  po9il«,ns  ,  this  ^         ^{^  ^^  -^    y^^   ^j  which  yon  previonaly  knew 

pin  must  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  specU-  .     the  situation  of  the  small  pin  In  the  circular  border, 

tors.     Stn^w  some  steel  filings  or  very  small  nails  over  Vou  therefore  present  to  any  person  that  division  of  the 

that  part  of  the  table  where  the  magnet  .s.     Then  a*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^ 

ten  tbe  number  opposite  to  the  north  end  of  the  bar, 

and  tell  him  to  draw  any  one  of  them  he  pleases.     Then 

placing  the  needle  on  the  pivot,  yon  turn  it  quickly 

have  already 


any  t 


a-ill  tben 


e  to  lend  yon  a  knife  or  a  key,  which  will  t 
t  of  the  nails  or  tilings.     Then  placing  your 
'  e  pin  at  the  end  of  the 


attract  part 

hand  in  a  careless  manner  p«c.ng  me  neeoie  on   uie  pivoi,  3 

table,  you  alter  tbe  position  of  the  magnet,  and  givuig     ^^  *  ,„j  ^  ^y,  ^,;,„„^    ^^^' 

the  key  to  any  peraon,  you  desire  him  to  make  the  ex-     sgid,  ^  that  particular  number. 

perimeot,  which  he  will  then  not  be  able  to  perform.  .       .        '      . 

Tou  then  give  tbe  key  to  anoUier  person,  at  the  same 

time  placing  the  magnet,  by  means  of  tbe  pin,  in  the 

firat  poaition,  when  diat  person  will  immediatety  perform 

the  experiment. 


Exp.  3-.  T^  Mi/tleriout  Watchi 


perimeot,  wnicn  ne  will  tnen  not  be  able  to  penorm.  ^^^jter  «periment  may  be  made  with   the    Nune 

You  then  give  tbe  key  to  another  person,  at  the  same      ^,^  ^y  desiring  two  persona  to  draw  each  of  them  one 

number  out  of  two  diflereni  divisions  of  tbe  bag ;  and 
if  their  numbers,  when  added  together,  exceed  iz,  the 
needle  or  index  will  stop  at  the  number  they  exceed  it; 
hut  If  tbey.  do  not  amount  to  13,  the  index  will  step  at 
the  sum  of  those  two  nambcn.  In  order  to  pafam 
'  Tou  desire  any  one  in  company  who  has  a  watch  this  experiment,  yon  must  place  the  pin  against  tbe 
with  a  steel  balance  (b),  to  lend  it  you  for  a  few  mi-  number  j,  if  the  two  numbers  to  be  ^rawn  from  tbe 
nutes,  asking  him  whether  it  will  continue  to  ga  when  bag  he  10  and  7  }  or  against  9,  if  they  be  seven  and 
laid  (HI  the  table.  He  will  probably  say  it  will.  To  two.  If  this  experiment  be  made  immediateW  after 
prove  to  htm  that  he  is  wrong,  you  lay  It  on  that  part  the  former,  as  it  easily  may,  by  dexterously  moving  the 
of  tbe  table  below  which  you  have  previously  placed  pin,  it  will  appear  tbe  more  extraordinary, 
astron^  bar-magnet  (as  InExp.  3.^,  so  tiiat  the  watch  ft     n-   ■   ■      n-    r 

may  be-  above  one  of  the  poles.     It  wiU   Immediately  ^'"P-  5-  -'*'  JJinmng  CtrcUs.  ^^ 

stop.     Nnw,  if  you  shift  the  position  of  the  msgnet,  On  the  top  of  a  thin  box,  aa  AB  fig.  13.  paste  twoiMvimag 

and  give  the  watch  to  another  person  to  Jay  it  on  the      circles  drawn  on  paper,  as  F,  G,  each  of  which  is  di-c^rdci. 
table,  it  will  not  stop ;  but  replacing  the   magnet,  and      vided  into  compartments.    In  those  of  one  circle,  aa  G,'^*  '3- 
desirlng  a  third  person  to  try  the  experiment,  be  will     are  written  questions,  and  in  tboae  of  the  other,  an  F, 
succeed.     All  this,  to  those  who  are  not  aujuabted     appropriate  answers.    Throuj^  the  oentic  of  the  circle 

G  an  axle  passes,  carrying  a  toothed  wheel,  and  which 
works  into  the  pinion  <?,  to  tbe  axis  of  which  is  fixed 
another  pinion,  and  this  receives  the  teeth  of  amther 
wheel  f ,  whose  axis  is  passed  through  the  centre  of  tb« 
six  inches  diameter,  aa  fig.  10:  which  must  turn  quite  circle  F.  On  the  axis  of  tbe  wheel  c  is  to  be  fixed  an 
free  on  the  etand  B  (fig.  11.),  in  the  circular  bt^dcr  index  a  above  tbe  paper  circle,  and  to  the  axis  of  the 
A  ■  on  the  circle  munt  be  placed  the  dial  of  pasteboard  wheel  g,  just  belowtbe  cover  of  the  box,  is  fixed  a  bar  - 
'  C  (Rg.  10. \  whose  circumference  is  to  be  divided  into  magnet  tjq,  turning  together  with  the  axis;  while  on 
;i2equAl  parts,  in  which  must  be  inscribed  the  numbers  the  part  of  the  axis  tb^t  projects  above  tiK  circle  Fa, 
'^m  1  to  i:,  as  on  a  common  dial.  There  muat  be  a  loose  needlef  j  is  balanced,  so  as  to  move  indepeBdcnt- 
«mall  groove  in  Un  . circular  frame  D,  to  receive  the  ly  of  the  axis.  A  carton  of  strong  paper,  of  the  size 
V    .  of 


with  the  secret,  will  appear  very  extraordinary. 
Exp.  4.  The  Mapietk  Dial. 
Provide  a  circle  of  wood  or  ivoiy,  of  about  five 


(b)  The  bahtnce  of  a  watch  is 
mgoetic  influence. 


though  tiery  seldom,  made  of  brass,  when  it  .it  scarcely  snawptihle  of 
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Xl^ert-  wf  F  ihoald  carer  the  pasted  circle,  uid  tun  esaJily  on 
nentd  O-  ttie  centre  B  ;  Kti  it  shoutd  bave  a  triangular  piece  »a 
|M*"t^^'^.  F  cut  out,  io  order  to  see  the  answert.  .  If  now  the 
'        needle  be  taken  off  its  point,  and  a  perMo  be  desired  to 
aik  aonte  of  the  qneatioas  on  the  circle  G,  the  index 
must  be  tumel  to  the  question,  and  then  the  needle 
placed  00  Ua  pivot,  giving  it  a  whirl  round.     When  it 
atopB,  its  point  will  ^taod  over  tbe  proper  ansver, 
which  may  be  seen  by  turning  the  open  part  of  tbe  car- 
ton to  that  place. 

and  Prothiclioa  of 
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foCT.  UI.   0/  iAr  Com 

Magnetitm. 

Tbe  nbole  of  this  important  part  of  the  subject  mar 
be  (aid  to  depend  on  one  geneni  Jact,  which  we  shall 
therefore  first  lay  down  and  illustrate. 

Aug  piece  of  iron  when  in  the  aeighheiurhoodofamag- 
ta^net,  itittelf  amaguet,  artd possesses  oil  the maleriai pro- 
^  perttes  xfthat  body. 

Exp.  I.— Let  therebcalargeandstrongm^rnet  pro- 
.pctly  supported  in  the  horizontal  direction,  at  a  distance 
iron  iron  or  other  aimiLir  bodies,  and  with  its  poles  per- 
fectly free.  Take  also  any  smnll  piece  of  common  iron, 
Dot  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long,  such  as  a  com' 
man  small  key,  and  take  another  piece  of  iron,  m  a 
smaller  key,  or  short  piece  of  wire  about  the  size  of  a 
goose  ^uill. 

In  the  first  place  hold  the  key  in  a  borizootal  posi- 
tion, with  one  end  opposite  one  of  the  pales  of  tjie  niag- 
iiet,  but  so  as  not  to  be  in  cootact  with  it.  Then  bring 
tbe  other  piece  of  iron  to  the  other  end  of  the  key,  and 
it  will  hang  by  the  key,  and  will  so  continue  to  ban^^ 
though  we  withdraw  tbe  key  from  the  magnet  horizon- 
tally, till  there  is  a  certain  interval  between  the  key- 
.and  the  magnet,  when  tlie  former  will  be  no  longer 
able  to  support  tbe  piece  of  iron.  Even  at  this  distance 
the  key  will,  however,  be  found  capable  of  supporting  a 
piece  of  iron  considerably  smaller  than  the  former,  till 
its  distance  from  the  magnet  is  lOcreaMd. 

Again,  bold  die  key  with  one  extremity  below  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  touch  llie  other  extrC' 
mity  with  the  small  piece  of  iron,  the  latter  will  adhere 
till  the  key  be  removed  too  &r  below  tbe  magnet. 

Thirdly,  Hold  Ike  key  with  one  of  its  extremities 
above  one  of  the  polee  of  tlie  magnet,  but  at  such  a 
distance  that  there  is  room  for  tbe  small  piece  of  iron 
to  go  between  tbe  key  Hnd  tbe  niagnet,  without  touch- 
ing the  latter.  The  piece  of  iron  will  be  supported  1^ 
the  key,  as  in  the  two  former  ioatances. 

Fourthly,  X«t  the  magnet  be  placed  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition, and  bold  the  key  with  one  extremity  immedi- 
ately below  or  above  one  of  tbe  poles.  The  piece  of 
iron  will  be  supported  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  forn»- 
.et  case  by  the  extremity  of  tbe  key  that  is  most  remote 
from  the  magnet,  and  b  the  latter  by  tfa»t  which  is  ad- 
jacent. 

If,  instead  of  approaching  lj>e  magnet  isith  the  key, 
we  reverse  the  circamstaaces,  tbe  effiact  of  the  aagwt 
.in  renderinji  the  key  magnettcal  will  be  still  mere  evi- 
dent. Suppose  the  piece  of  iron  to  be  lying  on  tbe 
table  ;  let  one  tad  of  it  be  teiuhed.wilh  the  Jiey,  ami 
there  will  be  found  uo  attraction  between  tbeni  :  hut  i£ 
i^ilc  we  hold  tbe  .key  vwy  nc*r  one  «xtnmity  of  the 
Wie,  WB  bring  the  pole  of  the  magnet  jieM;  the  otW 


end  of  the  key,  we  shall  we  the  wire  rise  from  the  ta-    Cxpeij. 
ble,  and  adherf  to  tbe  key.  lycnu]  D- 

In  all  these  cases  the  attractive  power  of  the  key,  iM^trat"'"'^ 
that  is,  its  magnetism,  is  evidently  derived  fixun  its         ' 
Jnxtapositiun  to  the  magnet. 

Exp.  3.-v-X<et  two  pieces  of  iron  be  suspended  hj 
separate  ends  of  a  piece  of  thread,  so  that  they  mfiF  he 
hung  (rom  a  pin  In  the  wall  in  a  situation  parallel  to 
etch  other,  or  in  contact.  Now  bring  nne  end  of  a  bar 
magnet  a  little  below  the  wires,  and  they  will  repel  each 
other.  If  these  wires  are  of  soft  iron,  they  will  collapse 
imnicdiittely  on  the  magnet  being  withdmivn ;  but  if 
they  are  formed  of  hard  iron  or  of  steel,  they  will  con|- 
tlnue  apart  for  a  considerable  time. 

Here  the  two  wires  are,  by  the  proxinuty  of  the 
magnet,'  become  magnets,  and  the  extremities  next  the 
har  have  each  acquired  a  similar  polarity,  i.  e.  both 
contrary  to  that  of  tbe  adjacent  pole  of  the  bar.  Tbcy, 
therefore,  repel  each  other. 

frp.  3.---Let  a  hor-magnet,  such  as  N,  S,  iig.  i4.I^k.  i^. 
be  laid  in  a  boriiontal  position,  and  let  a  small  key,  as 
fi,  C,  be  held  near  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  in 
the  dinection  of  its  axis.  X^t  a  very  small  magnetic 
needle,  supported  on  a  sharp  pivot,  be  brought  ne^  that 
end  of  the  key  C,  which  is  most  remote  from  N.  The 
needle  will  immediately  turn  its  south  pole  towards  C, 
as  is  indicated  by. the  feathered  part  of  the  arrow  c. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  key  has  acquired  a  directive 
power  like  a  magnet,  and  that  its  remote  extremity 
performs  the  office  of  a  oorth  pole,  as  it  attracts  the 
south  pole  of  the  needle,  and  repels  its  north  pole.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  this  case  is  affect- 
ed directly  by  tbe  directive  power  of  the  nwgnet,  as  it 
would  take  the  above  position  though  the  key  were  not 
present ;  to  shew  that  the  e&ct  is  produced  throngh 
the  medium  of  the  key,  remove  the  qeedle  into  another 
situation  a«  b,  and  it  will  still  arrange  itself  with  tbe 
same  pole  oppaslte  C,  and  if  it  be  carried  to  tbe  prox- 
imate extremity  of  the  key,  aa  at  o,  it  will  turn  round, 
and  present  its  north  pole  to  B,  thus  shewing  that  it  is, 
at  least  iu.aome  measure,  influenced  by  the  key. 

In  general,  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  preseoted  to  thestmna. 
pole  of  a  magnet,  the  extremity  next  that  pole  is  pas- end  mc- 
scsied  of  the  contraij  polarity,  and  tbe  remote  extre-  q"u»»"  po- 
mity  has  acquired  a  similar  polarity.     The  sltuyCion  ofr^^^"* 
the  poles,   however,  depends  'ranch  on  the  fiirm  of  the^h^gft^ 
piece  of  iron,  and  on  the  part  of  its  surface  wiilch  isBdjicent 
presented-  to  tbe  pole  of  the  ma^oet.     If  the  form  be  l"1«  of  the 
that  of  an  oblong  bar,  one  exitiemity  of  which  is  pre-""^**. 
aented  to  the  pole,  which  is  the  most  Ufml  cate,  the 
circumstances  will  be  as  we  have  just  mentioaed.     If 
the  ohloi^  b«r  be  presented  to  the  pole  to  a  perpendi- 
cular direction,  with  its  middle  very  near   tbe  pole  of 
the  magnet,  this  middle  poiot  will  b«  .possessed  of  a  po. 
-larity  contnry  to  tli»t  0^  -die  adjacent  pole,  while,  tbe 
two  extremities  hjive  A^uired  the  same  polarity.     If 
the  presented  iron  he  in  .the  form  of  a  cinmlar  plMe, 
aodjls  centre   he  hfld  near  the  pole  of  tbe    maffvet, 
this  centre  will  have  the  contra^  polarity,  and  every 
point  of  the  cu-ctfmfereiwe  the  same  polarity.     Jf  the 
p^^ite  have  its  circumierevce  fashioned  into  points,  each 
^of  these  points  will  acquire  a  ven^  strong  polarity,  con- 
traryto  th^t  of  the  pole  Df^  irhlch  the  coMr^  of  the 
^te  is  held. 
The  commiuucatlAfi  of   iwgnatic  powfr  from  iJw 
magnet 
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trtagnFt  to  tlie  key  in  ttic  foregoing  experimenta,  will  tor,  it  vill.  exhibit  no  mkgtietisin,  ivill  not  be  attncted  dptri- 
be  still  more  strongl  j  illustrated  by  liolding  anotlier  by  the  magnet,  ud  nill  not  attract  iron.  This  will  be  mental  B-. 
jHCcc  of  trire  to  the  wire  that  is  already  suspended  b*  seen  more  satisfactorily  when  we  have  explained  the  l'^'*tii>n» 
the  key.     The  new  piece  of  wire  will  hIso  be  suspend-      theory  of  nugnetism.  ' 

ed,  and  so  several  more  may  be  suspended  hy  one  ano-  The  conadentiim  of  the  above  important  facts  wiU 
ther,  like  the  liakfi  of  a  chain,  according  to  the  rtrengtb  enable  as  Co  explain,  especially  after  what  will  be  stated 
6f  the  ni:Lgnet.  This  fact  was  known  to  the  ancients^  in  the  next  chapter,  the  prodnction  or  communicatioa 
Vho  apeak  of  •  loidstone  caasinE  an  iron  ring  to  carry  of  magnetism  in  all  the  methods  by  which  these  are 
anodicr  ring ;  and  that  a  thiid,  till  the  whole  puts  on     nanally  effected.  49 

Magnetiam  may  he  prodnced  artificially  in  a  piece  of  ^'tificul 
iron  or  steel,  by  varion*  methods.  Srf^^^ 

magnet,  or  vnth  a  iteel  bar  already  Ttiagnrtixed.  by  teuck- 

The  procets  of  commnnicating  magnetism  by  natural  infr  ™itb  ■ 
or  artificial  magnets,  or  by  what  has  been  called  foucA-'^'S'^ 
ingy  has  nndetgone  various  improvements  and  modifica- 
ition  to  the  universality  of     tions,  which  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  trace.  ji 

le  key  be  held  in  such  a  l^e  most   simple  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  of  Old  m 


Uie  appearance  of 

It  Will  be  found  that  the  magnet  has  lost  none  of  iu 
^ffer  by  producing  magnetism  in  the  iron,  and  of 
course,  that  nothing  has  been  trafisfirred  from  the 
magnet  to  the  iron.  The  magnetism  of  the  iron  thus 
Canaed  fay  its  juxtaposition  to  a  magnet  is  called  m^iceif 
magnetism,  or  magnetism  by  induction. 
Tbere  is  an  apparent  cxc'     '      '     ' 

the  above  proposition.     If    .._  ._ __.  _   .    .^      „  „ 

position  as  that  it  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  magnet,  *teel  is  to  apply  the  north  pole  of  a  mi^et  to  that  ex-t^"^ 

'  with  one  extremity  either  opposite  one  of  the  poles,  or  tremity  of  the  bar  nhicb  we  wish  to  acquire  a  south  po- 

s  little  above  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  the  fait  of  wire  larity.    In  this  way,  merely  by  contact,  a  slight  degree 

\rill  not  be  attracted  by  that  extremity,  and  we  may  of  magnetic  power  will,  after  some  time,  be  imparted  to 

hence  aupfwie  that  the  key  baa  acquired  no  magnetic  the  bar,  and  the  communication  will  be  expedited  by 

power  byits  proximi^  to  the  magnet.    But  if  we  bring  striking  the  bar  ao  as  to  make  it  sound.     Only  a  slight 

a  needle  or  a  piece  of  iron  wire  near  its  remote  end,  it  degree  of  magnetism  can,  however,  be  communicated 

inll  be  strongly  attracted,  and  shew  that  end  to  have  in  this  way,  and  unless  the  steel  bsr  be  very  short,  !ts 

the  same  polarity  with  the  nearest  pole  of  the  magnet,  pdes  will  be  much  confused. 

Now,  the  ends  both  of  the  key  and  the  wire  that  are  Another  method  of  commnnicating  magnetism  to  m 

(text  the  magnet,  having  the  same  polarity  with  the  pole  bar  of  tbis  kind  is,  to  apply  the  pole  of  a  magnet  to  one 

of  the  magnet  tiearest  them,  cannot  attract  each  other,  end  of  the  bar,  and  pass  it  on  to  the  other  end,  giving 

but  on  the  contrary  will  repel  each  other,  and  tliere-  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure.  This  is  repeated  several 

fore  the  wire  cannot  adhere  to  the  key,  though  by  the  times  on  both  sides  of  the  bar,  taking  care  always  to 

change  prodnced  by  the  other  extremity,  it  is  evident  begin  the  stroke  at  the  same  end  as  at  first,  and  instead 

that  the  key  has  acquired  magnetic  power.  of  drawijig  the  magnet  back  along  the  bar,  lifting  it  up 

There  is,  however,  one  exception.     If  the  key  in  the  every  time  that  we  come  to  the  other  end.     The  f*l- 

first  experiment,  with  the  wire  hanging  to  it,  be  carried  lowing  description  will  best  explain  the  mode  of  com- 

from  any  of  the  ailaations  there  described,  towards  the  mnuicating  magnetism  in  this  way,  by  one  or  two  mag- 
When  only  one  magnetic  bar  is  to  be  made  nse  of, 
one  of  its  poles  must  be  applied  as  represented  fig.  i^.Kg.  i;.; 
where  CD  represents  the  needle  or  Steel  bar  to  be  im- 
pregnated. The  magnet  AB  is  then  to  be  drawn  all 
along  the  surface  of  it,  till  it  reaches  the  extremity  D^ 
The  magnet  being  then  removed,  mnst  be  applied  to 

being  attracted  by  the  magnet,   ^ow  it  is  well  known  the  extremity  C,  and  drawn  over  the  needle  as  before, 

that  the  greatest  activity  of  a  magnet  resides  in  it*  two  Thua    the  needle  must   be   rubbed   several   timee,    by 

poles,  and  that  those  magnets  are  the  best  in  which  which  means  it  will  acquire  a  considerable  degree  (^ 

this  activity  is  least  diffiised.     A  certain  circumference  magnetiam.      In  this  method,  the  other  extremity  of 

of  every  magnet  is  entirely  inactive,  as  we  see  in  the  the  needle  which  the  magnet  touched  last  acqnireatbe 

experiment  with  the  iron  filings  described  in  N°  2(S:  contrary  magnetism ;  that  is,  if  B  be  the  north  pole  of 

where  the  filings  collect  themselves  principally  on  two  the  magnet,  C  will  be  the  north  pole  and  D  the  sooth 

points  of  the  sarface,  between  which  there  is  a  space  all  of  the  needle.    This  method,  however,  is  never  found 

Toond,  to  which  no  filings  are  attached.     Many  cir-  to  be  equally  effectual  with  that  in  which  two  magnets, 

cumstances  shew  that  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  have  or  both  poles  of  one  magnet,  are  made  nae  of. 

contrary  actions  ;   the  north  pole  prodo'cing  a  strong  To  communicate  magnetism  by  means  of  two  mag- 

northcm  polarity  in  the  remote  end  of  ao  imn  bar  netic  bars,  place  the  bar  or  needle  AB,  fig.  i6.  upm  ^Fig.  x6. 

brought  near  it,  and  a  south  polarity  in  the  pnximate  table  ;    then  set  the   two  magnetic  bars   CD,   £F, 

end,  while  an  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  itd  south  straight  upright  upon  it  at  a  little  distance,  equal  on 

pole.    Now,  adopting  this  principle,  that  the  actions  of  both  sides  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  AB,  and  in  such 

the  two  poles  are  opposite,  it  follows  that  if  these  actions  a  manner  that  the  south  pole  D  of  one  of  the  bars  may 

are  equal,  and  act  in  asimilar  manner,  each  must  coun-  be  nearest  to  that  end  of  the  bar  AB  which  is  to  be- 

teract  and  prevent  the  action  of  the  other,  and  prft.  come  the  north  pole,  &c.  '  These  two  ban  must  then 

■dnce   what   may  be  called   a  maf[netie  equHibrium.  be  slid  gradually  towards  one  extremity  of  the  bar. 

Therefore  if  a  slender  iron  rod  or  thin  plate  be  placjcd  keeping  them  constantly  at  the  same  distance  from  each 

-BO  that  «very  part  of  it  lies  widiia  the  magnetic  e^ua-  «tlter }  and  when  one  of  them,  for  instaDce  CD,  is  ar- 

4  .                         "V^    '. 


middle  of  the  magnet,  the  wire  will  fall  off  ai 
arrives  very  near  tho  middle.  If  we  suppose  a  plane  to 
paas  througk  the  centre  of  the  magnet  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  so  as  to  form  the  magnetic 
equator,  a  slender  piece  of  iron  held  any  where  within 
this  plane  can  acquire  no  sensible  magnetism,  which  ia 
demonstrated  by  its  shewing  no  signs  of  polarity,  t    ' 
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Kiperi-   rived  at  A,  iben  thej  mast  be  slid  the  contrarj  way,  rubbed  snfficieotly  on  one  aide,  they  were,  aa  in  fonner 

utDUl  n-  tUl   £F  arrives  at  B;  and  thus  the  bar  AB  must  be  cases,  turned  on  tbe  other.  .„„„,  „. 

luitnitionii-  nibbed  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  times,  tilt  it  This  metliod  is  one  of  the  best  that  ire  can  employ '"itntioiu. 

*         will  be  found  by  trial  to  have  acquired  a  coDsiderable  for  maguetiziug  the  needles  of  compasses,  and  auco        " 

poner.     When  the  magnetic  bars  are  powerful,  and  steel  bars  as  are  of  a  moderate  thiuness,  especially  if  we 

tbe  bar  AB  of  very  good  steel,  and  not  very  large,  a  employ  magnetic  ban  strongly  impregnated  for  the  pur-' 

doEen  of  strokes  are  ^Ily  sufEcicut ;  but  when  tbe  bars  pose  of  rubbing  the  steel  bius. 

are  to  be  removed  from  ibe  bar  AB,  care  must  be  ta-         Much  about  the  time  that  M.  Ouhamel  coatrivedimproTe- 

licn  to  bring  tliem  to  the  same  situation  where  (bey  were  the  above  method,  the  same  oinect  was  employing  the  nieotbjr 

"    '  from  the  attention  of   eiperimeotal  philosopben  in  England,**'*!^' 


first  placed ;'  viz.  a  Utile  and  equal  distance  _  _  _  ^ 

middle  of  the  bar  AB,  from  which  they  may  be  lifted     where  the  process  of  magnetizing  bars  was  much 
up.  proved  by  Mr  Mitchell  and  Mr  Cantoa. 

Tbe  mode  of  employing  two  bars  instead  of  one  was 
an  improvement,  and  the  method  was  still  farther  im- 
proved by  placing  them  in  an  inclined  position,  with 
their  extremities  C,  £,  remote  from  each  other,  and 
sliding  them  contrarynays  from  tbe  middle  towards 
each  extremity  of  the  bar  AB,  lifting  them  up  when 
tbej  came  to  the  extremities,  and  replacing  them  on 
the  middle  of  the  bar,  tbua  repealing  the  operation  aa 
often  us  required. 

Method  ot       Horse-shoe  bars,  or  those  of  a  semicircular  form,  may 

touchini;      be  magnetized   in   a   similar  manner,  except  that  tbe 

eucved  bari.  niagnetic  bars  employed  for  the  purpose  must  follow  the 
e  of  tlie   bar  to  be  impregnated.     The  fulli 


liitchell  employed  two  parcels  «f  bars  already 
strongly  magnetized,  joined  together  in  a  parallel  di* 
rection,  with  their  opposite  poles  united  at  each  extre- 
mity, but  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  remained  be- 
tween tbe  two  parcels  a  small  interval.  He  then  placed 
a  number  of  equal  steel  bars-  in  a.  straight  line,  and . 
made  one  extremity  of  the  magnetized  bars  slide  over- 
the  line  formed  by  the  steel  bars  at  right  angles  ;  and- 
this  he  repeated  as  usual.  In  this  way  he  found  that 
the  intermediiite  bars  in  tbe  straight  line  acquind  a 
great  degree  of  magnetic  poner. 

Mr  Canton  placed  the  bar  which  he  wished  to  mag- 
form  part  of  a  jmrallelogram,  s 


Z^ 


ing  is   the  method   usually  employed   for   magnetizing  method  of  KL  Duhamel,  and  then  employed  the  sama 

ban  of  this  kind.     The  crooked  bar  is  laid  fiat  upon  a  means  as  Mr  Mitchell  for  impregnating  the  bar ;  af^ec 

table,  and  lo  each  of  its  extremities  is  applied  a  straigbt  which  he  separated  the  twe  parcels  of  ma^ets,  and  in- 

aia^netic  bar,  as  DF,  F.G,  fig.  17.  and  the  remote  ex-  dining  them  to  each  other  in  tba  manner  of  I)ubamel 

tremities  of  these  bars  F,  G,  are  joined  by  the  conductor  upon   the   bar,  he  made  them  slide  frura  the  needle- to* 

•r  piece  of  soft  iron  FG.     Then  to  its  middle  are  to  be  wards  tbe  extremities.     This  last  method  considerably 


applied  two  magnetic  bars,  with  their  opposite  poles  at 
at  little  distance  from  each  other,  H,  1,.and  with  these 
the  crooked  bar  is  to  be  stroked  from  end  to  end,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  crooked  bar,  so  that  on  one 
side  of  it  the  magnetic  bars  may  slaudio  the.  direction 
represented  fay  the  dotted  lines  at  K  and  L.  ^Vhen  in 
this  manner  the  piece  of  steel  ABC  has  been  rubbed 
a.  sufficient  number  of  times  on  tbe  one  side,  it  is  to  be 
turned,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  on  the  other  side, 
taking  care  that  the  adhering  magnetic  ban,  and  tbe 


conductor  of  soft  ii 


e  prescrvedln  the ! 


augmented,  according  to  Mr  Canton,  tbe  magnetic 
power  of  the  bar;  hut  by  Coulomb  it  is  considered  as 
tbe  only  effectual  part  of  the  process.  These  methods 
of  Mitchell  and  Canton  constitute  what,  has  been  call- 
ed the  double  touch,  which  was  atill  farther  improved 
by  the  celebrated  .£pinus. 

This   philosopjier,   after  having  formed  a  pamltelo-Melbnl  «f  . 
gram  with  steel  bars,  and  pieces  ofsoft  iron,  in  the  nuo^iS^afa 
ner  of  Dubamel,  placed  upon  the  bar.to.be  magne- 
'ized,  two  parcels  of.  magnetic  barii  inclined  ii 


situation      way  that  each  of  them  formed  on  its 
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of  1 5°  or  10"  with'  the  steel  bar  on.which  it  was  plac 
their  opposite  poles  being  at  a.  very  limall  distajice  frooi 
one  another.  Keeping  the  parcek  of  magnetic-  bars  in  : 
the  same  relative  eituation  with  respect  to. each  other,  . 
he  made  both  parcels  slide  along  alternatclj  from  the  - 
middle  oC  the  bar  towards  each  extremity,  beginning  at 
every  renewal  of  the  operation  from  tlio  middle  of.  the 
bar.  Tbis  method  has  a  vaj  great  adiantAgc  over  the 
former,  as  by  it  we  may  magnetize  bars  of  considerable  • 
length  and  thickness,  by  means  of  magnetic  bars  thAt. 


is  at  first.  It  must  b«  observed  that  in  this  process  the 
magnets  DF,  DG,  as  well  as  the  magnets  H,  I,  must  be 
placed  so  that  their  south  poles  shall  be  towards  that  ex- 
tremity of  the  bar  which  is  to  be  made  a  north  pole. 
'■  A  material  improvement  in  the  process  for  commu.- 
nicating  magnetism  from  artilicial  magnets  to  steel  bars, 
was-  introduced  by  Dufaamd.  I4e  formed  a-  right. 
angled  parallelogram,  two  of  the  siiles  of  which  were 
made  by  two  equal  bars  of  steel,  that  were  intended  to 
be  mngneliied,  while  the  other  two  were   formed-  by 

joining  the  uitremities  of  'the  steel  bars  by  two  pieces  of     have  no  great  magnetic  p9wcr. 
Boft  iron,  also  eqoal  to  each  other  in  length,. but  much  In  all  these  processes  it  mnst  be  remarked,  th&t,  in 

shorter  than  the  steel  bars.  Then  taking- two  parcels  nf  ord<ir  to  proceed  properly,,  it-  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
bars  already  magnetized,  he  brought  together  their  op-  considerabledegreeof  pressure.  .A  parallelogram  of  steel 
peeite  poles  towards  the  middle  of  one  of  the  steel  bars  bars  and  soil  iron  should  be  kept  firm  by  wedges,  gome- 
forming  the  parallel  Dsram,  and  Inclining  the  parcels  as  what  in  the  majiner  of 'printers  types,  and  the  extremi- 
in  6g.  1 8.  he  made  them  glide  gently^  separating  them  ties  of  the  magnetic  bars  should  be  perfectly  cleaned, 
from  each  other  towards  the  extremities  of  ibe  bar ;  Be  Robi^on  supposed,  that  wetting  these  extremities 
and  thii  operation  was  repeated  as  often -as  required,  considerably  aided  the  process;  but  he  found  that  the 
wbenthe  inclined -parcels  (rf' magnetic' bars  werecar-  ieast.particle  of  oil  between. tbe  bars  greatly  obstructed 
ricd  to  the  opposite  bars  of  the  parallelogram,  and  this  it,  aa  did  the  smallest  piece  of  the  thinnest  gold  Icat 
«»s  rtibbed  in  a  .siuilar  uutiner.     After  tha  bai;  nere     H«  Ibund  that  bars  which  were  rough  ac^nlied  a  mor* 
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.  |l&wt^^ul  magncikm  than  thiMC  ivhich  «rre  moderately 
1-  polished  ;  but  that,  if  moderately  rougli,  the;r  acquired 
''-  the  fifst  degrees  of  magnetlsln  more  expc'ditiously  than 
""  smooth  bars,  but  did  Hot  t-eceivc  So  Strong  m  impregiva- 
tlon  as  (lie  latter. 

The  method  of  makiog  artlfici^  magneta  has  hem 
greatly  improved  by  M. -Coulomb,  who  in  i  serii'S  of 
memoirs,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  of  the  National  Institute  of  Paris,  has 
communicated  a  number  (tf  valuable  observations  and 
experimpnls,  that  have  coOtrihuttd,  perhaps  more  than 
any  preceding  labours,  to  the  advainctment  hotn  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  magnetism.  Many  y>.ars  ago 
'  be  published  his  process  for  making  very  ponerfal  arti- 
ficial mBignels. 

In  his  operations  be  Ases  four  Veiry  strOhg  magsela 
previously  impregnated.  He  placed  his  tAo  strongest 
itiagnets,  (as  NS,  KS,  Eg.  ig.)  on  a  borizoolal  plane 
'  ill  one  right  line,  at  such  a  distance  that  tbcy  might  be 
a  few  lines  acarer  to  each  other  than  the  length  of  the 
Aeedle  n  s  intended  to  be  magfietizeJ.  He  artemardi 
fook  the  two  magnets  N'  S',  aUd  inclining  ihcm  as  in 
the  metbod  of  .^pinua,  he  placed  thefn  first  on  the 
middle  of  the  needle,  or  with  their  poles  nearly  in  con- 
tact, tie  then  dren  each  magnet,  without  cbknf;ing 
its  inclination,  to  the  extremity  of  the  needle,  and  re- 
peated this  operation  j  or  6  times  on  each  face  of  the 
needle.  It  is  clear,  that  in  ihia  operation  the  poles  of 
the  needle  n  s  remain  fixed  and  invariable  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  needle,  by  means  of  the  two  Strong  mag- 
nets NS  on  which  it  rei^U.  The  effect  produced  bf 
these  can  only  he  augmented  by  the  action  of  the  two 
superior  magnets,  nhirli  concur  in  magnetizing  all  the 
particles  of  the  needle  in  ihe  same  direction. 

He  found  likewise,  tiiat  in  this  method  of  magneti- 
zing there  is  a  greater  ctrtainfy  of  giving  to  both 
faces  of  needles  intended  to  determine  tl 
meridian,  an  equal  degree  of  magnetism 
stance  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention  in  the  con- 
struction of  compasses,  if  the  needle  he  suspended  with 
its  broadest  surface  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

After  these  previous  processes,  he  took  30  bars  of 
steel  hardened  and  tempered  to  the  temper  of  a  spring, 
five  or  six  tinea  broad,  two  or  three  lines  thick,  and  36 
Inches  long.  The  blades  of  fencing  foils,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  shops,  make  pretty  good  magnets.  Eng- 
lish sheet  steel  cut  into  pieces  one  inch  wide,  harden- 
ed and  lowered  to  spring  temper,  is  preferable,  ^licn 
each  compound  magnet  is  to  contain  no  more  than  tj 
or  20  pounds  of  steel,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  bars 
30  or  36  inches  long. 

He  magnetized  each  bar  singly,  according  to  the  me- 
thod already  described.  He  then  took  two  rectangular 
^ralleloptpedons  of  very  soft  iron,  well  polished,  six 
inches  In  length,  between  30  and  24  lines  broad,  and 
iQor  12  lines  thick.  Witb  these  two  parallelopipedons, 
represented  Eg.  20.  at  N  and  S,  he  formed  the  armotir 
of  his  magnet,  by  enveloping  one  extremity  of  each 
parallelopipedon  with  a  stratum  of  his  magnetic  bars,  ao 
that  the  extremities  of  the  parallelopipedons  rosy  project 
beybnd  the  extremities  of  tbe  ban  30  or  34  lines,  and 
the  other  end  may  be  eoveloped  by  the  ends  of  the  set 
of  bar8._  On  tbis  first  layer  of  steel  bars  of  three  or  four 
lines  thick  he  place*  a  second,  three  inches  shorter  than 
Ihe  first,  M  that  the  fint  projects  beyond  the  secoud 
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at  the  ends  by  two  binding  pieces  of  copper,  which  mental  It- 
press  the  hara  close  together,  and  prevent  tbe  amwiir  je't"tiiia> 
from  escaping,  • 

Fig.  20.  represents  two  artificial  magnets  composed fj-,,,^ 
aeeording  to  the  method  jost  described.  N  and  8  are 
the  extremities  of  the  two  iron  parallelopipedons.  The 
two  other  extremities  are  inclosed  by  the  bars.  Eacli 
magnet  thus  compounded  ts  solidly  conn«ted  togethel' 
by  the  capper  pieces  Diaiked  o,  6,  o*,  ft*.*  The  pieces 
of  contact  A,  R,  join  the  opposite  poles  of  tbe  mag- 
nets. 

He  foond  by  experience,  that  with  an  apparUus  of 
this  form,  each  part  weighing  15  or  3olbs.  t  force  of 
80  or  loolb.  will  be  required  to  separate  the  pieces  tX 
contact ;  and  that  when  an  ordinary  needle  of  the  com- 
pass is  placed  on  the  two  extremities  of  tbe  compound 
I'nrs,  fig.  20.  they  become  ma^ntticed  to  saturation, 
Tiiihoirt  its  being  m-cessary  to  rub  them  with  the  upper 
,  pair.  When  magnets  of  greater  force  are  desired,  it  is 
nei-''=;(rT,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  hara  is  in- 
crtitaiil  to  augment  their  length  aim,  and  tbe  dimen- 
sion.t  of  tbe  parallelopipedons  of  iron  which  serve  for 
the  onni>iir.  It  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  difier- 
ent  dimensii)'^^  wbich  the  magnets  ought  to  have,  in  a 
manner  suflici'  uily  acurate  for  practice,  from  tbe  laws 
of  magnetism,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  action  of 
tbe  bars  of  steel  of  difierent  lengths  and  thickness.  . 

3.  Iron  or  steel  is  rendered  magnelical  bg  being  plaeeditmiv: 
in  a  position  corretponding  to  the  magnetic  mrruiian.      iteel  be- 
lt has  been  often'observed,-fhat  a  bar  of  iron  which '^""^■■P 
has  stood  for  a  long  time  exactly  or  nearly  in  the  niag-"^^ 
nelic    direction,    has   acquired   a   degree  of  magnetic 
power,  tbe  extremities  posEeusing  opposite  polarity.     In 
this  and  other  northern  parts  of  Europe,  old  vanes  of 
turrets,  window  han,  and  even  pokers   that  have  stood 
long  inclined  in  tbe  chimney  comer,  are  often  very  sen- 
sibly magnetic,  their  lower  extremity  becoming  a  north, 
and  the  upper  a  south  pole.     In  the  highest  part  of  the 
steeple  of  St  Giles's  church  in  Edinbmj;h,  on  the  nortt 
side,  the  upper  bar  of  a  hand-rail  leading  to  a  stair  is 
Very  magnetical.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that   those 
parts  of  such  old   bars  which  have  become  foliated  and 
crumbly  by  exposure  to  the  air  are   the  mast  niagneti- 
cal.     This  magnetic  state  of  perpendicular  iron  bars 
was,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Gilbert,  first   obser- 
ved  in  the  vane  spindle  of  the  Augustine  church  at 

3.  A  bar  tij  steet  hag  hammeHd  or  exposed  to  violent  g,  1.^^ 
friction,  while  lying  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  btcomestaermg  at 
moftnetic.  biction. 

This  fact  was  well  known  to  Dr  Gilbert,  who  in 
a  plate  represents  a  blacksmith  hammering  a  bar  of 
steel  in  the  magnetic  position.  Many  smiths  tools, 
such  as  long  drills,  that  receive  great  pressure  while  in 
motion,  broaches  that  are  worked  with  a  long  le- 
■ver,  so  as  to  act  very  fast,  become  very  sensibly  mag- 
netical \  the  lower  end,  in  these  latitudes,  being  always 
a  north  pole.  When  a  steel  punch  is  driven  hard  into 
a  piece  of  iron,  tbe  punch  has  sometimes  been  render- 
ed magnetical  by  a  sln^^le  blow,  lliere  is  scarcely  a 
Cutting  or  boring  tool  in  a  smith's  shop  that  dees 
not  posses  some  degree  of  magnetic  power.  Even  sotk 
stfcel  and  iron  will  acquire  it  by  being  Tiolently  twisted 
or  exposed  to  great  frictioD,  and  the  magnetism  thus  ac- 
quired 
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Expert-   quiretl  ii  comnioiily  permanent.      From  this  circum- 
■DtDtBl  II-  (tiuMe  it  i»  difficult  to  procure  for  nice  experiments 
.'*"""°*^  pieces  of  iron  that  do  not  posseu  gome  degree  of  mag- 
'         netiam,  and  heace  these  experiments  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed.    It  is  therefore  convenient  to  know  how  to  de< 
prive  iron  and  atvat  of  magnetism,  and  the  method  of 
doing  this  will  appear  from  what  will  he  said  in  the 
next  section. 

The  Btcel  balances  of  watches  are  often  ma^ettc, 
(ometimes  even  shewing  evident  polarily  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  fonnd  to  have  some  eflect  in  disturbing 
the  propergoingof  such  watches  or  time-pieces.  Hence 
it  is  recommended  to  make  the  balances  of  brass.  See 
a  paper  -on  this  subject  by  Mr  Vuriey,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  I'hiluMphical  Magazine. 

4.  Magnetitm  may  be  iaduttdon  suittaneea  that  are 
6a  ttuetptMt  of  it,  £y  heat. 
By  kcmL  -  'Dr  Gilbert  remarks  that  such  ores  of  iron  as  are  in 
that  particular  metallic  state,  which  he  considers  a* 
moat  susceptible  of  magnetism,  will  acquire  this  power 
by  being  kept  long  in  a  red  heat,  while  in  a  magnetic 
4u»ction ;  and  that  their  polarity  correspoDds  to  their 
position,  that  end  of  the  mass  which  in  opposite  the 
Borth  becominga  north  pole.  By  many  experiments 
made  both  by  Dr  Gilbert,  and  since  his  time  by  Dr 
Hookc,  on  iron  and  steel  bar3,  it  appears  that  these 
acquire  permanent  magnetism  by  being  exposed  to  a 
atrong  heat,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually  while  tying 
in  the  magnetic  direction  ;  but  that  the  magnetism  thus 
acquired  by  steel  rods  is  much  stronger  and  more  du- 
rable, if  they  are  suddenly  quenched  with  cold  water, 
M>  as  tfi  give  them  a  very  hard  temper.  Ur  Hooke 
found  that  the  end  of  the  bar  next  the  north,  or  tin 
lower  end  of  a  vertical  bar,  always  became  its  perma- 
nent north  pole,  and  the  upper  end,  even  when  quench- 
ed, while  the  rest  was  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  be- 
came a  very  sensible  south  pole.  If  these  operations 
were  performed  on  bars  placed  in  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  direction,  no  magnetism  was 
acquired.  Dr  Gilbert  makes  a  remarkable  observation 
respecting  the  position  of  a  magnetic  qeedle  brought 
near  an  ignited  bar  of  iron,  which  was  some  years  ago 
repeated  in  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  as  a  new  dis- 
covery, " Bacidumferrettm,validii((nitmnappone  ver. 
sorio  extito :  ttat  vertorium,  nee  ad  taleferrvm  eoaver- 
titur :  ted  itatim  ut  primum  de  eandore  aliquanttthim 
remiierit,  confluit  i//in>"  Thus  it  appears  that  iron  is 
not  susceptible  of  magnetism  when  red  hot,  but  that  it 
acquires  magnetic  power  during  its  cooling.  Dr  Gil- 
bert asceitained  the  degree  of  neat  most  favourable  to 
the  production  of  magnetism,  but  from  his  want  of  pro- 
per thermometers  he  did  not  luccccd.  Dr  Robiscm 
found  that  though  a  bright  red  or  a  while  heat  does 
net  make  iron  susceptible  of  magnetism  while  It  is  ex- 
posed to  such  a  heat,  it  predisposes  it  for  becoming 
magnetical.  He  found,  that  when  a  bar  «f  steel  was 
made  to  acquire  magnetism  by  being  tempered  in  the 
magnetic  direction,  the  acquired  magnetism  was  much 
stranger  when  tbe  bar  was  fir^t  made  very  hot,  even 
though  alhwed  to  acquire  its  most  magnetical  state  be- 
fore heing  quenched,  than  if  it  bad  been  healed  only  to 
this  latter  degree.  Nay,  be  always  found  it  stronger 
if  quenched  while  red  hot. 

He  also  found  that  when  he  heated  a  small  steel  bar 

red  hat,   and  qnenched  it  while   lying  between  twe 
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magnets,  it  acquii-ed  a  much  stronger  magnetic  power    Eipeii- 
than  it  would  acquire  in  anv  other  way.  mintal  II. 

Mr  Cantor  contrived  the'  following  method  of  prodn-  ,''"'''*^''"": 
ciog  magnetiBD)  in  steel   bars,   without  the  assistance 
either  of  natural  or  artificial  magnets.  dt 

Take  twelve  bars,  six  of  sof),  and  six  of  hard  steel,  Cmion's 
the  former  three  inches  long,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ""^''™  '■ 
broad,  and  one-tiventiuh  of  an  inch  thick  ;  with  two^'^^, 
pieces  of  iron,  each  half  the  length  of  one  of  the  bars ;  arii. 
but  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness.  The  six  hard  ■ 
bars  should  be  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  one-  ' 
half  inch  broad,  and  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  the  length,  but  of  tbe 
same  breadth  and  thickness  as  one  of  the  hard  bars ; 
and  let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with  a  lin«  quite  round 
them  at  one  end  ;  then  take  an  iron  poker  and  tongs, 
or  two  bars  of  iron,  the  larger  they  are,  and  the  longer 
tittj  have  been  used,  the  better ;  and  fixing  the  poker 
upnght,  or  rather  in  the  magnetical  line  between  tbe 
knees,  hold  to  it,  near  the  top,  one  of  the  soft  bars, 
having  its  marked  end  downwards,  by  a  piece  of  sew- 
ing silk,  which  must  be  pulled  tight  by  the  left  hand, 
that  the  bar  muy  not  slide  ;  then  grasping  tbe  tonga 
with  the  right  hand,  a  little  below  the  middle,  and 
holding  them  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  let  the  bar 
be  stroked  by  the  lower  end  from  tbe  bottom  to  tbe 
top  about  ten  times  on  each  side,  which  will  give  it  a 
magnetic  povrei  sufficient  to  lift  a  small  key  at  the 
marked  end  ;  which  end,  if  the  bar  were  suspended  on 
a  point,  would  turn  towards  the  north,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  north  pole,  and  tbe  unmarked  end,  for 
the  same  reason,  is  called  the  south  pole.  Four  af  the 
soft  bars  being  impregnated  after  this  manner,  lay  the 
other  tivo  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  distant,  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  belonging 
to  them,  a  north  and  a  sonth  pole  against  eaclkpiece  of 
iron  ',  then  take  two  of  the  bars  already  made  magne- 
tical, and  place  them  together  so  as  to  make  a  double 
bar  in  thickness,  the  north  pole  of  the  one  even  with 
the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  the  remaining  two  be- 
ing put  to  these,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  have  two 
north  and  two  south  poles  together,  separate  the  north 
from  the  south  poles  at  one  end  by  the  iDlerpoeition  of 
some  hard  substance  (I,  fig.  21.),  and  place  them  per- 1^.  it. 
pendiculnrly  with  that  end  downward  on  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  parallel  bars  AC,,  the  two  north  poles  to- 
wards its  south  end,  and  the  two  south  poles  towards  its 
north  end.  Slide  them  three  or  four  times  backward 
and  forward  the  whole  length  of  the  bar ;  then  remo- 
ving them  from  the  middle  of  this  bar,  place  them  on 
the  middle  of  the  other  bar  BD  a*  before  directed, 
and  go  over  that  in  the  same  manner ;  then  turn  both 
bars  the  other  side  upwards,  and  repeat  tjie  fonner  ope- 
ration :  this  being  done,  lake  the  two  bars  frmn  between 
the  pieces  of  irnn,  and  placing  the  two  outermost  of 
the  touching  bars  in  their  'stead,  let  the  other  two  be 
the  outermost  of  tho  four  to  touch  these  with ;  and  thia 
process  being  repeated  till  each  pair  of  bars  have  been 
touched  three  or  four  times  over,  will  give  them  a  con-  ' 
siderabl^  magnetic  power. 

When  the  small  bars  have  been  thus  rendered  mag- 
netic, in  order  to  communicate  the  magnetism  to  the 
large  bars,  lay  two  of  them  on  the  table,  between  their 
iron  conductors  as  before ;  then  form  a  compound  mag- 
net with  the  six  nn^  bars,  placing  three  of  them  with 
3B  ^-  the, 
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Eipcri-  the  Dortli  pales  ilaifnvrariU,  and  the  three  others  ntth 
mrutBl  II-  the  south  poles  donnwards.  Place  the  two  parcels  at 
lu.lr.tion..  ^  ^gje^  ftg  „a3  jpoe  „itl,  fou^  of  them,  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  the  one  parcel  being  put  contiguous  to  the 
south  extremitj  of  the  other,  aod  with  this  compound 
magnet  stroke  four  of  the  large  bars,  one  afler  another, 
about  twenty  times  on  each  side,  by  which  means  they 
ivlii  acquire  some  niagnetic  power. 

When  the  foar  large  bars  have  been  so  far  rendered 
magnetic,  the  small  bars  are  laid  aside,  and  the  large 
ones  are  streogtheaed  by  themselves,  in  the  manner 
followed  nith  the  small  bars. 

To  expedite  the  operation,  the  bars  ought  to  be  6x- 
ed  in  a  groove,  or  between  brass  pins,  otherwise  the 
attraction  and  friction  between  the  bars  will  be  conti- 
Dually  derauging  them  when  placed  between  the  con- 
ductors. 

This  whole  process  may  be  gone  through  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  each  of  the  large  bars,  if  well  har- 
dened, will  lift  about  28  ounces  troy,  and  they  are  fit- 
ted for  all  the  purposes  of  magnetisnt  in  navigation  and 
eiiperimental  philosophy.  The  half  dozen  being  put 
into  a  case  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  no  two  poles  of 
the  same  name  may  he  .together,  and  their  irons  with 
them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtue  they  have 
received  j  but  if  their  power  should,  by  making  experi- 
ments, be  ever  so  much  impaired,  it  may  be  restored 
without  any  foieign  assistance  in  a  few  minutes. 

These  bars  must  he  kept  in  a  wooden  box,  arranged 
Fiz  It        *"  ^"'^''  ^  manner  that  their  opposite  poles  may  lie  to- 

61  gether,  as  represented  at  fig.  22. 
Hired'*  There  are  various  metliods  of  communicating  a  per- 
method,  manent  magnetism  to  ferruginous  bodies,  bv  means  of 
a  bar  rendered  magnetic,  by  position,  of  which  the  moat 
simple  is  that  described  by  Mr  Man^l,  whose  experi- 
meuts  were  made  in  tlie  year  1716.  Being  employed 
in  making  some  observations  on  the  magnetic  power 
which  be  fnuod  in  great  pieces  of  iron,  be  took  a  large 
vice  weighing  90  pounds,  in  which  he  fixed  a  large 
anvil  weighing  i3lbs.  The  steel  to  which  he  wished 
to  give  the  magnetic  power  was  laid  upon  the  anvil  in 
a  north  and  south  position,  which  happened  to  be  the 
diagonal  of  the  square  sur&ce  of  the  latter.  He  then 
took  a  four-cornered  {uece  of  iron  an  inch  thick  every 
way,  33  inches  long,  weighing  about  8lbs.  having  one 
end  rounded  and  brightly  polished,  the  other  being 
tapered.  Holding  then  the  steel  bst  upon  the  anvil 
with  the  one  hand,  he  took  the  iron  bar  in  the  other, 
and  holdins  it  perpendicularly,  he  rublied  the  steel 
hard  with  the  rounded  part  towards  him  from  north  to 
south,  always  carrying  the  bar  far  enough  rotmd  about 
to  begin  at  the  north.  Having  thus  given  10  or  12 
strokes,  the  steel  was  turned  upside  down,  and  rubbed 
as  much  on  the  other  side.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
till  it  bad  been  rubbed  40^^  times,  the  steel  was  as 
strongly  magnetic  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  a  power- 
ful loadstone.  The  place  where  he  began  to  rub  was 
always  the  north  pole.  In  these  experiments  it  some- 
times happeacd  that  the  virtue  was  imparted  by  a  few 
strokes ;  nay,  by  a  single  stroke  a  smai!  needle  was 
made  to  receive  a  very  considerable  power.  Thus  he 
imparted  to  two  compass  needles  such  a  degree  of  mag- 
netic power,  that  one  lifted  three- fourths,  and  another 
a  whole  ounce  of  iron,  and  although  these  needles  were 
anointed  wttb  Untseed  oil  to  keep  them  from  rusting, 
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and  a  hard  coat  was  thus  formed  upon  them,  tbcy  Eipcri. 
nevertheless  retained  their  power.  Hus  also  a  knife  menial  O- 
was  made  so  strongly  magoetical,  that  it  would  take  up^''"raUoi. 
an  ounce  and  three-fourths  of  iron.     Four  small  pieces  • 

of  steel,  each  an  inch  long,  and  tme-twelfth  of  an  inch 
broad,  as  thin  as  the  spring  of  a  watch,  were  thus  im- 
pregnated with  the  magnetic  power,  and  then  joined 
into  a  small  artificial  magnet ;  which  at  its  first  forma- 
tion took  up  eight  times  its  own  weight  of  iron ;  and 
after  being  six  years  kept  in  the  most  careless  manner, 
was  found  to  have  ^ined  rather  than  lost  any  thing  of 
its  power.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Mr  Klar- 
ccl  found,  that  the  end  at  nhich  he  began  to  rub  was 
alwHvs  the  north  pole,  whatever  position  the  steel  was 
laid  in.  On  rubbing  a  piece  of  steel  from  one  end  to 
the  middle,  and  then  from  the  other  end  to  the  middle, 
it  acquired  two  north  poles,  one  at  each  end,  the  middle 
being  a  south  pole.  Beginning  to  rub  from  the  middle 
towards  each  end,  he  found  a  north  pole  in  the  middle, 
and  a  south  pole  at  each  extremity.  ^, 

Magnetism  may  be  commnnicated  to  a  small  piece  Mctbod  of 
of'tofl  steel  in  the  following  manner:  take  two  iron magneti- 
hars  of  about  an  inch  square,  and  upwards  of  three  f^^t ''"K*!""" 
in  length }  keep  them  in  the  magnetical  line,  or  in  a° 
perpendicular  posure,  as  represented  fig.  23.     Let  the  Fig.  13. 
piece  of  sliel  CB  be  either  fastened  to  the  edge  of  a 
table,  or  held  by  an  assistant  y  and  placing  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  bar  AB,  and  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  bar  CU,   on  opposite  sides,  and  in  the   middle  of 
the  steel,  stroke  the   latter   from  the   middle  towards 
its  extremities,   moving  both  bars  at  tlie  same  time. 
>Vh^n  both  are  arrived  at  the  extremities  of  the  steel, 
remove  them  from  it,  and  apply  them  again  to  the 
middle.     Do  so  for  40  or  50  times,  and  the  steel  will 
be  found  to  have  a  considerable  degree  of  magnetic 
power.     Care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  removing 
the  bars,  not  to  draw   (hem    along  the  surface  of  the 
steel,  or  the  experiment  will  not  succeed,  because  the 
magnetism  is  destroyed  by  the  contrary  strokes.  - 

The  late  Ur  Guwin  Knight  possessed  a  surprising  DrKni-hi's 
skill  in  magnetism,  being  able  to  communicate  an  ex-utificial 
traordinary  degree  of  attractive  or  repulsive  power,  and 'oaJiione. 
to  alter  or  reverse  the  poles  at  pleasure  }  but  as  he  re- 
fused to  diM^over  his  methods  upon  any  terms  what- 
ever (tven  as  he  said,  though  he  should  receive  in  re- 
turn as  many  guineas  as  he  could  carry),  these  curious 
and  valuable  secrets  have  died  wiifa  bini.  In  the  6Qlh 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  however,  Mr 
Benjamin  Wilson  has  given  a  process,  which  at  least 
discovers  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  Dr  Knight's 
art,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  meiins  of  discovering  the 
whole  to  those  who  shall  be  Ic:^  reserved.  The  doc- 
tor's process,  according  to  Mr  Wilson,  was  as  follows. 
Having  provided  himself  with  a  great  quanlilj  of  clean 
iron  filings,  he  put  them  into  a  large  tub,  tliut  was 
more  than  one- third  fiUtd  with  clean  water  -,  be  then, 
with  great  labour,  worked  the  tub  lo  and  fro  for  many 
hours  together,  that  ibe  friction  between  the  grains  of 
iron  by  this  treatment  might  break  off  such  smaller 
parts  as  would  remain  siiepended  in  the  water  for  a 
time.  The  obtaining  of  these  very  small  particles  in 
sufficient  quantity  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal desiderata  in  the  experiment.  The  water  being 
by  this  treatment  rendered  very  muddy,  he  poured  the 
same  into  a  clean  iron  vessel,  leaving  the  filings  be- 
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hind ;  and  when  the  nat^r  liad  stood  tang  enough  to 
I.  be  clenr,  he  poured  it  out  carefullvi  wilbout  diiturbing 
It  such  of  the  sedioieot  aa  atill  remained  ;  which  now  ap- 
peared reduced  almost  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This 
powder  was  af^rwards  removed  into  another  vessel  in 
order  to  dry  it }  but  as  be  had  not  obtained  a  proper 
quantity  thereof  by  this  one  step,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  process  many  time*.  Having  at  last  procured 
enough  of  this  very  fine  powder,  the  next  thing  waa  to 
make  a  paste  of  it,  and  that  with  seme  vehicle  which 
would  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  inflaniniable 
matter  ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  lintsecd  oil 
ill  preference  to  all  other  Buids.  With  these  two  in- 
gredients only  he  made  a  stilT  paste,  and  took  particular 
care  to  knead  tt  well  before  he  moulded  it  into  conve- 
nient shapes.  Sometimes,  while  the  paste  continued  in 
its  soft  state,  he  would  pnt  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon 
the  wveral  pieces ;  one  of  nhich  is  in  tbe  British  Mu- 
sevm.  This  paste  Aaa  then  put  upw)  wood,  and  some* 
times  on  tiles,  in  order  to.balee  or  dry  it  before  a  mo- 
derate fire,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  foot.  He  found 
that  a  moderate  fire  was  moat  proper,  because  a  greater 
degree  of  beat  made  tbe  composition  frequently  crack 
in  many  placet.  Tbe  time  required  for  the  baking  or 
drying  of  this  paste  was  generally  abant  five  or  six 
hours  before  it  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness. 
When  that  was  done,  and  the  several  baked  pieces 
.Were  become  cold,  he  gave  tli-nn  their  magnetic  poiver 
111  any  direction  he.  plea^ted,  by  placinir  them  between 
the  extreme  ends  of  his  l:irge  magHzine  of  artificial 
magnets  for  a  fetv  seconds  or  moru  us  he  saw  occasion. 
Ity  this  method  the  power  they  acquired  was  such,  that 
when  any  of  these  pieces  wcrt-  held  between  two  of  his 
best  ten  jruinca  bars,  with  its  pole-i  purposely  inverted, 
it  immediately  of  itself  turned  about  to  recover  its  na- 
tural direction,  which  tbe  force  of  those  very  powerful 
bars  wau  not  sufficient  to  eoimleract. 

In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
we  have  the  following  account  from  Dr  Fothergill,  of 
Dr  Knight's  method  of  imitating  natural  magnets,  but 
which  is  by  Mr  Gavallo  supposed  to  be  some  mistake 
or  mi:  in  format  ion.  "  I  do  not  knoiv,"  says  he,  "  that 
ever  the  doctor  (Dr  Knight)  left  liehind  him  any  de- 
scription of  a  composition  he  had  made  to  form  artifi- 
cial loadstones.  1  have  seen  in  bis  possession,  and  many 
other  of  his  friends  have  likewise  seen,  such  a  componi- 
tion,  which  retained  the  magnetic  virtue  in  a  manner 
much  more  fixed  than  either  any  real  loadstone,  or  any 
magnetic  bar,  however  well  tempered.  In  the  natural 
ones  he  could  change  tbe  poles  in  an  instant,  so  like- 
wise in  the  hardest  bars,  but  in  tbe  composition  the 
poles  were  immoveable.  He  had  several  small  pieces 
of  this  composition  which  had  strong  magnetic  powers. 
The  largest  was  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  very 
little  longer  than  broad,  and  near  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  was  not  armed,  but  llie  ends  were  ponerfuDy 
magnetic ;  nor  could  the  poles  be  altered,  though  it 
was  placed  between  two  of  his  largest  bars,  and  they 
were  very  strongly  impregnated,  llie  mass  was  not 
very  heavy,  and  bad  much  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  black  lead,  though  not  quite  so  shining.  I 
believe  be  never  divulged  the  composition,  but  I  think 
he  once  told  me,  the  basis  of  it  was  filings  of  iron  re- 
dnced  by  long-continued  attrition  to  a  perfectly  impal- 
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pable  state,   and   then  incorporated   \ 

matter  to  give  it  due  consistence.  mcniui  n- 

From  these  accounts  it  appears  that  the  basis  of  Dr  Im"''""*- 
Knight's  artificial  loadstones  was  the  black  powder  to  ' 

which  iron  filings  are  reduced  by  being  shaken  with 
water,  or  the  WocA  ort'dr  j/'wwi,  formerly  called  mar- 
tial Eelhiops,  Hence  Mr  Cavallo  aupposea  that  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  imitating  tbe  natunl  magnets  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Take  some  martial  eetbiops,  reduced  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  or,  which  is  more  easily  procured,  b/ack  oxide 
of  iron,  the  scales  which  fall  fmm  red-hot  iron  when 
liammered,  and  are  found  abundantly  in  smiths  ifaopsi 
Mix  this  powder  with  drying  lintseed  oil,  so  as  to  form 
■t  into  a  very  stiff  paste,  and  shape  it  in  a  mould  so  a« 
to  give  it  any  form  yon  require,  whether  of  a  terrclla,  u' 
human  head,  or  any  nther.  This  done,  pnt  it  into  a 
warm  place  for  some  weeks,  and  it  will  dry  so  as  to  be- 
come very  bard ;  then  render  it  magnetic  hy  tbe  ap- 
plication of  powerful  magnets,  and  it  will  acquire  a  con- 
siderable power. 

Sect.  IV,  Of  the  Circvmalaaea  wkiek  tend  to  anpair 
or  deslraif  the  Magnetic  Power. 

The  magnetic  potver  in  all  its  modifications,  (*helfaetM<'euctiim 
of  attraction,  repulsion,  or  polarity,  is  in  general  ttni-  j*"*  "V'"* 
porary  and  perishing.  The  best  magnets,  whether  na- 
tural  or  artificial,  unless  carefully  preserved,  with  at- 
tention to  certain  circumstances  that  will  presently  ap- 
pear, are  obserVed  to  have  their  magnetic  power  dimi- 
nished. Natural  magnets,  and  artificial  magnets  made 
of  steel  tempered  as  hard  as  possible,  retain  their  power 
most  obstinately,  ajid  seldom  entirety  lose  it  except  un- 
'  which  we  know  to  be   i    *" 


to  its  durability.  Magnets  of  steel  of  a  spring  temper, 
are  much  sooner  weakened,  lose  mnre  of  their  force 
merely  by  keepinrr,  and  finally  retain  little  or  none  of 
it.  bolt  steel  and  iron  seldom  retain  magnetic  power 
when  removed  from  the  magnet  where  they  acquired 
it,  unless  their  metallic  state  imdcrgoes  some  change. 

Tiie  following  circumstances  have  lieen  observed  to 
be  most  powerful  in  diminishing  or  destroying  the  power 
of  magnets,  66 

I ,  Improper  phsition.     Nothing  has  so  much  efftct  in  bv  impro- 
impairing   the  power  of  a  magnet   as  keeping  it  in  an  ^''  V^- 
impropcr  position,  thut  i^,  too  far  from  the  magnetic  "*  ' 
line.     If  tbe  axis  of  the  magni;t  be  placed  in  a  direc- 
tion that  is  at  right  angles  with  tbe  magnetic  meridian, 
that  is,  in  this  latitude  nearly  F..N.  E.  and  W.N  W, 
it  will   soonest  lose  its   magnetic  power ;  and  if  it   be 
placed  in  the  magnetit:  line,  but  in  a  contrary  position, 
or  with  tbe  north  pole  where  tbe  south  pole  should  he, 
if  permitted  to  vibrate  freely,  it  wilt  gradually  become 
>Teaker  every  day,  and  unless  it  be  a  natural  magnet, 
or  an  artificial  one  made  of  very  hard  tempered  steel, 
it  will,  in  no  very  long  time,  entirely  lose  its  magnetic 
power,  6^ 

7.  Heat.  The  dissipation  of  magnetic  power  is  great- liTbtati 
ly  promoted  by  beating  tbe  magnet.  The  heat  of 
boiling  water  has  a  sensible  effect  in  this  way  ;  but  if 
the  magnet  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  its  power  is  en- 
tirely destroyed,  as  has  been  long  known.  Dr  Gilbert 
observed  that  the  pswer  of  magnets  was  destroyed  by  a 
3  B  1  heat 
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Theory,  heat  that  ms  not  gofficient  to  make  the  metal  visible  in 
'■  "  •  "  ■■'  thf  d»rk  ;  anJ  Mr  Canton  found  that  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  weakened  the  power  of  «  magnet,  but  that 
the  greatest  part  of  this  was  recovered  as  tlie  magnet 
cooled.  Iftbe  heat  be  applied  when  the  magnet  lies 
in  a  position  most  favourable  to  the  disiipation  of  mng- 
netism,  the  power  is  soonest  destroyed ;  bence,  the  beat 
WBf  to  deprive  iron  or  steel  of  accidental  roagnetisrn 
is,  to  beat  it  red  hot,  and  allow  it  to  cool  wbile 
l^ing  in  a  direc^on   perpendicular  to   the   magnetic 

M.  Conlomb  has  ascertained  that  at  200  deereea  of 
heat,  two-fifths  of  the  magnetism  of  a  magnet  a  dissi- 
(S        pated,  and  that  at  50a  degrees  the  whole  is  lost. 
hj  violent         j.  By  violettt  trvatmciU.     It  is  veiy  extraordinary 
Ueaunent;  ^^^  ^\^^  power  of  a  magnet  is  impaired  by  rough  usage. 
Dr  Gilbert  observed  that    a   magnet  which  be  had 
powerfully  impregnated  was   ffreatly  weakened  by  a 
single  fall  on  the  floor;  and  since  his  time  it  has  been 
observed  that  when  a  magnet  fails  on  a  stone,  or  re- 
ceives any  concussion  that  makes  it  ring,  it  is   injured 
much   more  than  b;  being   beaten  with  any  thing  soft 
and  yielding.     When  a  natural  magnet  is  ground  with 
coarse  powders,  in'  order  to  bring  it  to  any  required 
'  form,  it  is  considerably   weakened.      This  shows   the 
propriety  of  altering  the  natural  form  of  loadstones'as 
little  as  possible,  and  when  this  is  neceasary,  of  doing 
it  as  expeditiously  as  may  be,  by  cutting  tbem  briskly 
!^9       in  the  thin  disks  of  a  lapidary's  wheel. 
mIm""^      4.   Placing   them  near  each  other  with  their  similar 
t^podtc.     pole*  opposite.     Magnets  situated  in  this  way  always 
weaken   each   other,  and  when  a   powerful   magnet  ia 
placed  near  a  weaker,  with  their  similar  poles  opposed, 
the  polarity  of  the  weaker  is  frequently  reversed,  that 
ia,  if  the  pole  were  north  it  becomes  south,  and   vice 
verta.  When  the  weaker  magnet  is  a  natural  loadstone, 
or  has  been  made  of  hard  tempered  steel,  its  original 
polarity  is   restored   when   the    improper   position   is 
changed ;   but  if  it  has  been  made  of  spring-tempered 
steel,  the  alteration  is  generally  permanent,  and  often 
as  complete   as   while   the  magnets  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other. 

Chap.  III.  Theorj  of  Megnrtiim. 

Opinions  of  RssPLCTlUC  the  notions  which  the  ancient  pbilo- 
the  anci-  sophers  entertained  about  the  cause  of  magnetic  pheno- 
enU.  mena,  we  know  very  little.    One  curious  opinion  which 

tfaey  entertained  of  the  reason  why  a  magnet  was  im- 
proved by  the  contact  of  iron,  is  worth  noticing.  They 
conceived  that  the  magaet  fed  upon  the  uvn,  and  hence 
acquired  additional  attractive  power :  and  when  de- 
prived of  this  pabulum,  it  grew  weak  and  languid. 

"  Nam  ferro  nnrunt  vitam,  ferrique  vigore 
Vcscitui ;  hoc  dulces  epulas,  hoc  pabula  novit  -, 
Ilinc  proprias  renovat  vires,  hinc  fusa  per  artus 
Aspera  secretnro, servant  alimenta  vigorem. 
Hoc  absente  perit,  tristl  morientia  torpent 
Membra  fame,  venasque  sitis  consumit  apertas.** 
Claud  IAN. 
In  the  i^th  century,   the  [diilasophers   of  modern 
times  fint  began  to  speculate  about  the  cause  of  magne- 
tic polarity,  a  phenomenon  which  then  became  interest- 
ing 00  account  of  the  difference  of  declination  observed 
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by  navigators;  Various  trifling  opinions  wet*  published  Tbeurj. 
on  the  subject.  Some  said  that  the  needle  was  directed  * 
by  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens,  which  was  little  more 
than  saying  that  it  pointed  one  way.  Others  ascribed 
the  direction  of  the  needle  to  vast  magnetic  rocks  situn> 
ted  in  the  earth  ;  but  as  to  the  exact  si^tuatinn  of  these 
rocks,  they  did  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire, till  Fracasten  obierved,  that,  if  these  rocks  are 
supposed  to  be  situated  in  any  part  of  the  globe  yet  vi> 
sited  by  navigaton,  and  if,  as  we  must  suppose,  they 
act  like  loadstones,  they  will  cause  the  direction  to  be 
very  diflerent  from  what  is  observed.  He  therefwe 
placed  them  somewhere  in  the  inaccessible  polar  regions, 
though  not  immediately  at  the  poles.  Norman,  who, 
as  we  have  seen  (_DiPPtNB  needie),  discovered  the  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  observed  that  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  the  north  pole  pointed  very  fitr  below  the 
horizon,  was  naturally  led  to  ascribe  this  effect  to  the 
influence  of  the  earth,  though  he  does  not  express  him- 
self as  if  he  thought  that  the  needle  was  attracted  by 
'any  point  wiUiin  the  earth,  hut  only  that  it  was  always 
directed  to  such  a  point. 

Fiem  comparing  the  diflerent  positions  of  the  com-QQj^., 
paas  needle,  as  described  by  Norman,  with  the  positioni  thcecj. 
which  be  bad  himself  observed  smalt  needles  to  assume 
in  relation  to  a  magnet,  Dr  Gilbert  was  naturally  led 
to  consider  Ibe  earth  as  a  great  loadstone,  or  else  con- 
taioing  a  great  loadstone  within  it,  which  arranged  the 
dipping  needle,  or  the  needle  of  the  compass,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  observed  a  small  needle  poised  on  its 
pivot,  to  be  arrattRcd  by  a  large  magnet.  Dr  Gilbert 
has  explained  liis  theory  at  large  in  his  Pkysiologia  Nova 
de  Magnete,  el  de  Teilure  Magna  Magttfte,  It  may  be 
briefly  expressed  in  the  following  terms.  'All  tbe  ap- 
pearances of  natural  magnetism  are  airailar  to  what 
would  be  observed  in  the  earth,  were  a  large  magnet 
with  its  poles  situated  near  the  poles  of  the  equator^  viz. 
the  north  pole  not  far  from  Baffin^s  bay  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  south  pole  to  about  the  opposite  part  of 
the  globe.  If  a  dipping  needle  weie  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  Much  a  large  magnet,  it  must  arrange  itself 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  magnetic  poles,  a  posi- 
tion indicated  very  nearly  by  the  mariners  needle  ;  and 
tbe  more  we  recede  from  the  equator  of  the  great  ma^ 
net,  the  more  must  the  dipping  needle  be  mdined  t» 
the  horizon. 

Dr  Gilbert's  tbeio^  was  equally  ingenious  and  im-  7a 
portant,  and  afibrds,  if  firmly  established,  a  complete 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  magnetism.  At 
the  time  it  was  first  published,  however,  observations 
were  neither  sufficie^y  nnmeroiis,  nor  sufficiently  ac- 
cnrate,  to  enable  the  anibor  to  assign  the  ival  poeitioa 
of  the  great  magnet,  nor  to  ascertain  its  lavre  of  action. 
The  theory  was  chiefly  founded  on  abservations  made 
by  the  dipping  needle,  and  Ibongh  those  instmmenta 
made  by  Noiman  were  more  accurate  than  might  have 
been  expected  at  bo  early  a  period  of  tbe  science,  the  ob- 
servations made  with  them  cannot,  from  many  circum- 
stances, be  implicitly  relied  on.  We  are  still  in  want  of  ft 
numerous  collection  of  c^tservations  cm  the  dip,  in  order 
to  perfect  ourknowledgeof  tbe  magnetic  poles.  Wecan 
only  say  that  the  earth  acts  on  the  compass  needle  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  large  magnet  would  act }  but  tbe 
appearances  do  not  seem  to  resemble  the  effects  of  what 
we  should  consider  M  a  good  loadstone  having  two  vi. 
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Tbeorr.   goraus  poles,  but  nilier  EDcfa  aa  viouM  result  from  tbe 
I  — y—  I  jction  of  *  very  trreguW  loadfltoQo  with  its  poles  very 
much  difiu3c4. 

3  unfortunate  that  our  molt  nomeroni  obKrvatit 
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of  the  dip  have  not  been  made  in  tho«e  places  nhero 
they  would  be  the  moat  instructive.  Dr  Robison  wus  of 
opinion  that  a  series  of  observations  afaonid  be  obtaiaed, 
exteniUDg  from  New  Zealand  northward,  across  the 
Pacific  ocean  to  Cape  Fairweather  on  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  whence  it  should  be  continued 
throagfa  that  part  of  the  continent.  A  second  series 
might  extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; 
thence  across  the  interior  of  the  African  continent 
through  Sicily,  Italy,  Datmatia,  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  Lapland,  and  the  west- 
em  part  of  Greenland.  This  serieH  would  be  nearly  in 
a  plane  pasung  through  the  probable  situations  of  the 
poles.  A  third  series  might  extend  at  right  angles  to 
the  last,  so  as  to  form  a  small  circle  crossing  the  former, 
passing  near  Japan,  through  the  island  of  Borneo,  and 
the  weatem  part  of  New  Holland  ;  near  Mexico,,  and 
'  a  few  degrees  west  of  Easter  island.  Here  and  at  Bor* 
neo  there  would  be  a  considerable  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  plane  to  the  horizMi,  tfaou^  this  cannot  be 
fi>und  out.  There  are,  however,  other  points  of  this 
circle  in  which  the  dip  is  considerable,  where  the  incli- 
nation may  be  discovered.  In  short,  all  circumstances 
•eem  to  indicate  a  multiplicity  of  poles,  or,  what  renden 
calculation  moat  difficult,  an  irregular  magnetism  in 
which  the  polarity  is  very  much  diSiised, 

Philosophers  are  very  much  divided  respecting  the 
aitaation  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  We  shall 
here  state  only  a  few  of  their  opinions,  reserving  a  fuller 
account  of  some  of  them  for  the  article  Variatioh  of 
the  Compatg, 

Oinnioni         Dr  Ualley  thought  that  the  north  magnetic  pole  was 

■t  to  the     near  Baffin's  bay  in  North  America. 

situtioD  of      ProfessotKiaffi(seePeter9burghComment.vol.xvil.) 

ti'^^'V^"^  the  north  pole  in  N.  Lat.  70°  and  W.  Lonff. 
35°  from  London ;  and  the  south  pole  in  S.  LaL  50°, 
and  E.  Long.  92°. 

Wilcke  of  Stockholm  places  the  north  pole  in 
N.  Lat.  7  j°  near  Baffin's  bay,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
California,  while  he  fixes  the  south  pole  in  S.  Lat.  70^ 
in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Ck^rdiraan  supposes  the  nmth  pole  to  be  in  N.  Lat. 
SgP,  and  W.  Long.  135°,  a  little  inland  Irom  Cape 
lairweatber  i  and  the  sonth  in  S.  Lat.  59°,  and  E. 
Lang.  165°,  directly  sonth  of  New  Zealand.  (See 
Vakiation). 

Euler  (Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Berlin,  vol.  xvi.) 
places  the  north  pole  in  N.  Lat.  7J°.      Lemounier 

iLoit  du  M^actumt)  in  N.  Xiat.  73  .     Bufibn  in  N, 
lat.  71°. 
La  Lande  places  it  in  N,  Lat.  77°  4',  and  in  about 
W.  Long.    98°  from  Paris.     [S«e  Connousatue  det 
■    T«w,an.xa.). 

However  ingenious  this  hypothesis  of  Dr  Gilbert  was, 

it  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sagacious 

conjecture.     The  hypothesis,  however,  is  confirmed  in- 

75        to  a  rational  theory  by  many  observations  and  experi- 

^'*°^  '^    ments  which  were  miknown  or  nnthonirht  of  in  Dr  Gil- 

the  truth     i„rf,„  ,:_.  " 

rf  the  theo-  time. 

tj.  Mr  Hind^aw'e  heaatUul  experiment  na  the  effect  of 


an  upright  iron  lar  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  compass-    TheoT7. 
needle,  according  as  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  baria'-  '  v       ' 
next  the  earth   (see  VdltUTIOir  of  the  Compau)  Vi  Ui 
abundant  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  theory. 

We  call  imitate  that  experiment  in  a  very  gatis&ctory 
manner  by  artifieiail  magnetism  }  thus  forming  a  just 
comparison  between  the  actioi^of  the  earth  and  that  of 
a  magnet. 

Let  a.  large  bar  magnet,  as  SAN  (fig.  24.)  be  snp-pig.  1^. 
ported  so  as  to  have  its  ends  detached  from  surrounding 
bodies.     Then  place  a  small  needle  nicely  poised,  as  B, 
about  three  inches  below  N,  the  north  pole  of  the  mag- 


d  so  that  its  directive 


be  very  weak.  Now  take  a 
hold  It  in_^8uch  t 


for  then 


igoet  may 


piece  of  soft  iron,  > 
represented  at  C  j  ita 
lower  end  becoming  a  north  pole,  will  attract  the  south 
pole  of  the  needle.  Now,  while  the  needle  is  kept  in 
the  same  position,  ttini  round  the  piece  of  iron  into  the 
position  D  ;  the  sonth  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  seen  to 
avoid  it,  and  the  north  pole  will  be  attracted.  Here 
the  magnet  may  be  compared  to  the  earth,  and  the 
small  piece  of  iron  to  the  iron  bar  in  Mr  Hindshaw'a 
experiment. 

Again,  it  has  been  seen  that  magnetism  may  be  pro- 
duced in  iron  or  steel  by  hammering  or  healing  them 
while  in  a  determinate  position  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
The  same  effect  will  he  produced  by  the  same  processes 
while  the  iron  or  steel  Is  in  tbd  neighbourhood  of  & 
powerful  magnet. 

Lastly,  the  circumstance  of  the  magnetic  inclination 
of  the  north  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  being  diminiafa- 
ed,  and  the.  horizontality  of  the  cmnpass  needle  de- 
stroyed, as  we  asceod  above  the  earth,  is  an  additional 
and  certain  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  theory. 

lu  short,  we  may  consider  it  as  demonstrated,  that 
the  earth  is  a  great  magnet,  or  contains  a  great  mag- 
net, by  the  ioSuence  of  which  the  direction  of  the  needle 
and  all  the  magnetic  power  acquired  by  iron,  jfbea 
placed  in  a  proper  position,  are  produced. 

A  further  illustration  and  application  of  this  theory 
will  be  given  pretently,  when  we  have  considered  some 
other  hypotheses  posterior  to  that  of  Dr  Gilbert.  .^ 

It  was  very  early  an  object  with  philosophers  to  as-Thcoriei  1 
sign  the  immediate  cause  of  magnetic  attraction  and  re-inq 
pnjsion,  and  of  that  faculty  of  mutual  impregnation 
which  so  remarkably  distingnishes  iron  from  all  other 
sohstances.  In  particular,  the  curious  atrangement  of 
iron  filings  strewed  ronnd  a  magnet  fnrcibly  attracted 
their  attention.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  thia 
arrangement  without  conceiving  the  Idea  of  a  stream  ot 
matter  issuing  from  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
moving  round  it,  entering  by  the  other  pole,  and  again 
issuing  by  its  former  outlet.  Accordingly,  snch  aa 
idea  was  entertained  in  the  earliest  times ;  but  very  dif- 
ferent notions  prevailed  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
a  stream  produced  the  effects  observed.  One  of  the 
simplest  methods  was,  to  conceive  it  acting  by  impul- 
sion, like  any  other  stream  of  fluid  matter.  This  idea 
was  entertained  by  Lucretius,  who  snpposed  the  sur- 
rounding air  to  be  swept  ont  of  the  way  by  the  impul- 
sion of  the  fluid,  whidi  thus  rushing  round  th 
carried  the  iron  filings  towards  it. 


d  the  magnet 


In  the  last  century  Euler  framed  an  hypothesis  ofEnlcr**  kj- 
magnetism  on  this  theory  of  impulsion.     He  supposes,  psthcns. 
that  the  two  principal  causes  which  coocnr  in  proiducing 
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the  noodcrful  pri)p(rtie9  of  a  magnet,  nrc,  Fint,  A 
"^  particLilarstrtictureof  the  intei-nal  pores  of  the  magiift^, 
and  of  mngnctical  boitirs;  and,  Secondly,  An  exlcmat 
iigent  or  fluid,  which  acU  upon,  and  passes  through 
these  pores.  This  fluid  he  supposes  to  he  the  solar  nt- 
mosphere,  or  that  suhtle  matter  called  elAcr,  which  fills 

Indeed,  most  nrilcra  on  this  suhjcct  agrred  in  suppo- 
sing that  there  are  corpuscles  of  ■  peculiar  form  and 
energy,  nhiclt  eontinunlly  circiilate  around  and  through 
a  mngnct }  and  that  a  vortex  of  the  same  kind  circulittes 
around  and  through  the  earth. 

"  A  magnet,  liesidcs  the  pores  which  it  has  in  cam- 
mon  with  other  bodies,  has  also  other  pores  consider- 
ably smaller,  destined  only  for  the  passage  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid.  These  pores  arc  so  disposed  as  to  commu- 
nicate one  with  the  other,  forming  tubes  or  channels, 
hj  which  the  magnetic  fluid  passes  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  pores  ai-e  so  formed,  that  this  fluid  can 
only  pass  through  ihtm  in  one  direction,  hut  cannot  re- 
turn back  the  same  way  ;  similar  to  thi:  Teins  and  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  animal  body,  which  arc  furnished 
with  valves  for  this  purpose  :  So  that  the  pores  of  the 
magnet  may  be  ronecived  to  be  formed  into  several 
narrow  contiguous  tubes,  parallel  to  each  other,  as  at 
A,  B,  fig.  2t.  through  which  the  finer  part  of  the 
ether  passes  freely  from  A  to  fi,  hut  cannot  return  back 
on  account  of  the  resistance  it  meets  with  at  a,  a,  b,  ^ 
nor  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  grosser  ether,  which 
occasions  and  continues  t1ie  motion.  For  supposing  the 
pole  A  of  ■  magnet,  filled  with  several  mouths  or  oi>en 
ends  of  similar  tubes,  the  misnetic  fluid,  pressed  bv  the 
grosser  part  of  the  ether,  will  pass  townrtls  B  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity,  which  is  propoi't  ion  able  to  (he 
elasticity  of  the  ether  itself;  this  matter  which,  till  It 
arrives  at  B,  is  sopamted  from  the  tubes  by  the  grosser 
parts,  then  meets  with  it  again,  and  has  its  velocity  re- 
tarded, and  its  direction  changed;  the  stream,  reflect- 
ed by  tlie  ether,  witlr  which  it  cannot  immediately  mix, 
is  bent  on  both  sides  tow:irds  C  and  D,  and  describes, 
but  with  less  velocity,  the  curves  QE  and  CF<',  and 
approaching  by  ihe  curves  d  and  r,  falls  in  nith  the 
effluent  roattermm,  snd  again  enters  the  magnet;  nnd 
tlius  forms  that  remarkable  atmosphere,  which  is  visible 
in  the  arr»ngeii!ent  of  steel  filings  on  a  piece  of  paper 
that  is  placed  oicr  a  magnet  •." 

'We  hnve  ali-cady  had  occasion  (see  the  article  IM- 
PULSION) to  make  some  obsen'ations  on  the  general 
doctrine  of  Impulsion,  and  these  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated. Bespeetinfi  the  explanations  aflbrded  by  the 
canals  and  dock-frates  in  Enltr's  hypothesis,  opening  in 
one  direction  and  shutting  in  the  other,  we  may  ob- 
ser\'e,  that  as  these  constiuctions  are  altered  in  a  mo- 
ment in  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  merely  by  changing  the  po- 
sition of  the  magnet,  it  is  astonishing  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  conceived  by  so  acute  a  philosopher. 
Even  supposinfT  such  circumstances  to  take  place,  the 
effects  resulting  from  them  should  be  tlte  reverse  of  what 
are  actually  oWrved,  as  the  impelling  stream  should 
move  those  bodies  least  which  afford  the  readiest  chan- 
nels for  its  passage.  If  the  iron  filings  were  arranged 
by  this  impelling  stream,  they  should  he  carried  along 
with  it,  and  if  they  are  carried  towards  one  pole  of 
the  magnet,  they  should  be  driven  away  from  4he 
•other. 
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^pinus,  of  the  academy  of  Pctersburgh,  whose  theory    Tlicor' 
of  electricity  we  hare  explained  and  illu>lrated  at  con-'~"  v— '^ 
siderable   length,  was  led  by  the   analogy  obseried  be-,_^  "'     - 
tween  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  those  of  mapie-  v^^lJ' 
tism,  and  in  particular  from  the  resembl.inre  between 
the  attractions   and    repubions  of   the  tourmalin  and 
those  of  a  magnet,  to  conceive  the  idea  that  both  classes 
of  phenomena  might  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner, 
or  that  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  like  those  of  elec- 
tricity, were  to  be  attributed  to  ihi:  motions  of  a  cer- 
tain fluid  existing  in  all  bodies  susceptible  of  magne- 
tism. This  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  observing,  that 
when  magnetism  was  induced  on  a  piece  of  iron  bv  its 
proximity  to  a  magnet,  the  power  of  tht  maj^rt  is  not 
sensibly  di.ninished.     The  following  is  an  aibiract  of 
Mr  ^pinus^s  hvpothesis. 

1.  There  exists  in  all  magnetic  bodies  a  substance 
which  may  be  called  the  magnetic  floid,  the  jiHrticles 
of  which  repel  each  other  with  a  force  that  decreaseu 
as  the  distance  increases. 

3.  There  is  a  molual  attraction,  varying  according 
to  the  same  law,  between  Ihe  particles  of  the  magnetic 
fluid,  and  the  particles  of  Iron. 

3.  There  is  a  mutual  repulsion  among  the  particles 
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4.  'J'he  magnetic  fluid  is  capable  of  moving  through 
the  pores  of  iron,  and  soft  stcH,  without  anv  consider 
able  difficulty :  Jjut  its  motion  is  more  and  more  ob- 
structed as  the  steel  receives  a  harder  drgree  of  temper  ; 
and  in  steel  of  the  hardest  temper,  and  the  ores  of  Iron, 
it  moves  with  ihe  ^reatrst  difficulty. 

5.  From  the  supposed  aftrBel«on  between  the  magne- 
tic fluid  and  iron,  the  latter  may  contain  a  certain  de- 
terminate qunntity  of  the  former,  and  this  quantity  will 
he  such  that  the  accumulating  atti-action  of  a  particle 
of  it  for  ihe  whole  of  the  iron,  balances  the  remiUioit 
between  the  particles  of  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  tlie 
iron ;  supposing  the  quantilv  of  fluid  competent  to  » 
particle  of  iron  to  be  such,  that  the  rejiulston  between 
it  and  the  fluid  competent  to  another  particle  of  iron, 
is  also  equal  to  its  attraction  for  that  particle  of  iron. 
I'herefbi'e  the  attraclion  between  the  fluid  in  one  iron 
bar  A,  and  (he  iron  of  another  bar  fi,  is  jusi  equal  to 
the  repulsion  between  the  iron  in  A  and  the  iron  in  B. 
This  determinate  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  iron  is  called 
Its  natural  tjttantilti. 

6.  From  the  mohility  of  the  fluid  through  the  pores 
of  iron,  it  may,  by  the  agency  of  a  proper  exteroat 
force,  be  abstracted  from  one  end  of  an  iron  bar,  and 
condensed  in  the  other  end.  I'his,  however,  is  a  vio- 
lent state,  and  the  mutual  repulsion  between  the  parti^ 
cles  of  condensed  fluid,  together  with  the  attraction  be- 
tween the  fluid  and  that  part  of  the  iron  which  it  bns 
quitted,  tend  to  produce  a  more  uniform  diviribution. 
It  is  evident  that  something  of  this  tendency  must  take 
place  in  every  state  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  and 
that  a  perfect  equilibrium  can  be  produced  only  when 
the  fluid  is  difl^used  with  perfect  uniformity.  This  state 
of  uniformity  may  be  called  the  natural  state  of  the 
body. 

•j.  The  production  of  such  a  uniform  distribution  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  resistance  to  the  motloD  of 
the  fluid,  opposed  by  the  iron  in  its  various  States.  If 
this  resistance  arises  merely  from  the  communication  of 
motion,  like  that  wbkh  perfect  fluids  o^ose  to  the  mo- 
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Thcorr-  tion  of  solid  Itodtes,  sDcli  resistance  may  be  overcome 
'-  V  -■  by  the  weakest  tendency  to  unirorm  difTnsiea  ;  but  if, 
ns  seems  most  likely,  the  obstructioD  i»  like  that  of  a 
clammy  fluid,  or  of  a  soft  plastic  body  like  clay,  after 
the  accumulation  arising  from  the  action  of  an  external 
force,  it  may  remain  after  that  force  is  removed ;  and  the 
diffusion  will  ceasfi  when  there  is  a  perfect  equilibrium 
betirecn  the  obstruction  and  the  ditTusing  force. 

As  the  illustration  of  this  theory  in  general  cases  is 
precisely  similar,  mulatis  mulmidis,  with  that  of  electn- 
cily,  so  fully  detailed  undtr  the  article  Electricity, 
from  N"  299.  to  348.  we  need  not  repeat  it  here,  but 
may  refer  the  reader  to  that  treatise,  requesting  him 
to  consider  the  iilostratioa  as  relating  to  the  magnetic 
fluid. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism  are  limited  by  this  circum- 
stance i  that  magnets  alwnys  contain  their  natural 
quantity  of  fluid.  Of  course,  their  action  on  iron,  and 
on  each  other,  depends  entirely  on  its  unequal  distribu- 

The  most  important  part  of  this  theory  is  that  which 
explains  the  induction  of  magnetism  on  iron  and  steel 
by  juxtaposition  to  a  magnet ;  but  before  we  can 
properly  enter  on  that,  we  must  notice  some  other 
particulars  respecting  the  theoretical  part  of  our  sub- 
So     >'^;-  .  ,    .    -  .        ■    ,     . . 

Jj.-rr  of  A  very  material  pomt  in  magnetism,  asm  electricity, 

magnetic  is  to  ascertain  the  law  of  action,  according  to  which  this 
action.  power  acts  on  the  particles  of  iron  and  other  matter ; 
and  accordingly  this  has  long  been  an  object  of  atten- 
tion with  philosophers.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
this  law  is  extremely  great,  as  will  readily  appear  by 
the  following  consideration. 

In  the  action  of  two  magnets  on  each  other,  as  A 
and  B,  there  are  four  different  actions  to  be  considered 
that  act  ut  the  same  time,  thongh  with  dlflercnt  de- 
grees of  force,  and  in  different  directions.  Thus  the 
north  pole  of  A  repels  the  north  pole  of  B,  and  at- 
tracts its  south  pole,  while  the  south  pole  of  A  exerts 
a  repulsion  on  the  south  pole  of  B,  and  an  attraction  on 
its  north  pole.  Now  the  force,  which  we  attempt  to 
measure,  is  compounded  of  these  four  forces-,  and  these 
we  cannot  measure  separatrly.  The  attraction  observed 
is  the  excess  of  two  attractions  that  are  unequal  above 
two  unequal  repulaioni,  and  r.  v.  with  respect  to  the 
observed  repulsion.  Further,  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  mutual  action  to  exist  lietween  every  twn  par- 
ticles of  the  different  magnets,  and  that  the  intensity  of 
this  action  may  vary,  not  only  at  different  distances, 
hut  at  the  same  distance,  the  difficulty  will  be  greatly 
g,  increased. 
Kipcri-  Numerous  experiments  h;ive  been  made  with  a  view 

mciiu  nf     of  ascertaining  this  law,    Mr  Cavallo  has  detailed  many 
MuK-hrn-    „f  ^\^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  Moschenbroeck  ;  but  their  results  are 
'       so  anomaloos,  that  their  innccuracy  is  apparent.     In- 
deed, the  attempt  to  ascertnio  this   law  by  observing 
merely  the  attractions  and  repulsions,  was  veryunphtlo- 
af  IlHwki-   "opbical.     The  mctbod  employed  by  Mr  Ilawksbee  and 
bee  and  DrDi*  Brook  Taylor,  viz.  ofasrrving  how  far  the  action  of 
Brook  Tay-  a  magnet  made  a  compass  needle  deviate  from  the  meri- 
"'•  dian  at  different  distances,  was  much  more  scientific,  as 

this  deviation  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  two 
eums  of  the  same  forces  ;  &nd  this  may  be  made  many 
times  greater  than  the  other,  and  must  of  courae  be 
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much  more  sensible.     The  shape  of  _  the  magnets  cm-    Thcotj. 
ployed  by  them  was,  however,  very  improper.     Some*^— v     ••i 
experiments  made   by  Mr  Lambert  of  the  academy  of  ,,  '3 
HI.  ■       .    !■  ■  Tt        1       J  .■    of  Lam- 

Berlin,   were   very  judicious.      He   placed  *  magnetic  ^^^^ 

needle  at  various  distances  from  a  magnet,  but  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  and  marked  the  declination  from 
the  magnetic  line  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mag- 
net, and  the  obliquity  of  the  magnet  to  the  axis  of  the 
needle.  Thus  the  action  of  the  magnet  and  the  natu- 
ral polarity  of  the  needle  were  placed  in  opposition  and 
equtlibriam  ;  but  the  great  diniculty  was  to  discover 
the  proporUonal  change  of  these  forces  by  their  obli- 
quity of  action  on  this  small  lever. 

Mr  Lambert  observed,  that  when  the  obliquity  of 
the  magnet  to  the  axis  of  the  needle  was  =30°,  the 
needle  was  made  to  decline  15°}  and  when  the  obli- 
quity was  1=75°,  the  needle  declined  30°.  Let  us  call 
the  obliquity  '>  "nd  the  declination  d,  and  let  us  puty 
for  thdt  function  of  the  angle  which  is  proportional  to  > 
the  action.  Also  let  us  call  the  natural  polarity  of  the 
needle^,  and  the  force  of  the  miupiet  m.  Then  it  is 
evident  that  p  Xf-  I5  =  w»  X./  ■  30;  and  p  :  ms: 
/'  3^  '■/>  '5  >  ""^  '"''  ^^^  same  reason /> :  tnssj',  75  : 
/,  30,  ind  tl,.r,r.r^/  ij  ;/,  30=/  30  :/,  75.  hut 
sine  15  :  30^sine  30  :  <  75  ;  hence  Mr  Lambert  con- 
cluded, that  tlie  sine  was  that  function  of  the  angle 
which  was  proportional  to  the  action  of  magnetism  on 
a  lever.  As  this  point,  however,  could  not  be  deter- 
mined hy  one  experiment,  he  compared  several  other 
obliquities  and  declinations  with  the  same  distances,  and 
with  different  distances  of  the  magnet,  and  fully  proved 
that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture. 

The  result  of  Mr  Lambert's  experiments  fiilly  proves 
the  fallacy  of  the  theories  of  impulsion,  which  pretend 
to  explain  magnetic  action  by  the  impelling  power  of  a 
stream  of  fluid,  or  by  pressure  produced  by  the  motion 
of  such  a  stream  ;  as  in  such  a  case  the  pressure  on  the 
needle  must  have  diminished  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  sine ;  or  with  the  angle  90°  the  directive  power 
must  have  been  four  times  as  much  as  with  the  angle 
of  30°,  whereas  it  is  shewn  by  observation  to  be  only 
twice  as  much. 

When  Mr  Lambert  had  ascertained  the  effect  of  ob- 
liquity, he  proceeded  to  examine  that  of  distance  ;  and 
he  found,  that  if  we  putyfor  the  force  of  the  magnet, 
and  i  for  the  diatance  of  the  nearest  pole  of  the  magnet 
from  the  centre  of  the  needle,  and  a  for  a  constant 
quantity  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
needle,/" will  be  proportional  to  (> — o").  g 

Dr  Kobison  endeavoured  to  investigate  this  law  in  aDr  Rohj. 
very  simple  manner.  He  caused  to  be  made  some  mag-  son'i  \attt- 
nets  consisting  of  two  balld  connected  hy  a  slender  rod.  iigat">n»- 
By  a  particular  mode  of  impregnation  (which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  quenching  them,  aucr  being  red  hot,  be- 
tween two  magnets)  he  gave  them  a  pretty  good  mag- 
netism ;  and  the  force  of  each  pole  appeared  to  be  near- 
ly confined  to  the  ccr.li-e  of  the  ball,  which  was  his  ob- 
ject in  making  them  of  such  a  shape,  as  it  reduced  the 
examiuation  of  their  attractive  and  dirvctive  power  to  » 
very  easy  computation.     The  result  of  his  experiments, 
was,  that  the  force  of  each  pole  varied  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  or  at  least  the  error  arising 
from  such  an  hypothesis  was  very  small,  amounting  on- 
ly to  one-fiitcenth  of  the  whole. 

Dr  Robisoh  made  «  near  approximation  to  the  law 
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Thratj.    of  motion,  by  supposing  tlmt  tLc  function  of  tbe  JUtancc 
'  '^v  ■"^eipresaing  that  law,  represeoted  by  tlie  nrdinates  of  a 
cuiTC^  similar  to  tbc  hvpcrbnia,  referred  to  its  assyiiip- 
tole  as  an  axis,  tDirards  wbich  its  curre  was  of  course 
_       alway  convd.     On   tbis   suppoaitSon  he  explained  the 
Atractions  aod  repulsioua  of  magnets  nearly  in  the  fol- 
gr         lomng manner  : 
Picture  of  '      Let  there  be  tno  magnets,  A. and  B  (fig.  26.')  pla- 
thc  magne-^cd  80  Uiat  their  four  poles,  S,  N,  s,  w,   may  be  in  a 
*'    straight  line.    Now,  in  the  straight  line  Oo  take  O  m, 
Op,  O  n,  O  9— N  «,  N  »,  S  t,  S  n  ;  and  let  MPNQ  be  a 
-curve  line,   nboee  asymptotic  axis   is  the  said  line  O  q. 
Draw  tbe  ordinates  m  M,  p  T,  N  n,  7  Q  ts  tbe  curve, 
And  these  will  represent  the  iatensitics  of  the  forces  ex- 
erted between  the  poles  of  tbe  ntagnete.     The  distance 
between  m,  tt,   or  between^  and  9::;  tbe  length  of  the 
magnet  A,  and  m^  or  n^^  that  of  B,  andMf»,F/>, 
N  It,  and  Q  f ,  are  pairs  of  ordinates  tbat  are  equally 
distant.     Now,  it  la  easy  to  see  from  the  figure,  that  in 
whatever  situation  tbe  pairs  of  equidistant  ordinates  may 
be,  Mm+Qy  will  always  exceed  P/i+Nb,  or  the 
sum  of  tbe  attractioiu  will  always  be'greater  than  that 
of  the  repulsions. 

Let  tlic  chords  MQ,  PN,  MP,  NQ  be  drawn.  Bi- 
sect them  in  8,  D,  E,  F,  and  join  EF.  Draw  the  or- 
dinate* E  e,  F/  and  BD  S  (cutting  EF  in  C).  Draw 
P  u  parallel  to  the  axis,  cutting  £  e  in  t.  Draw  also 
Q I  parallel  to  tbe  axis,  cutting  Fyio  9.  Also  draw 
FHL  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  P  o  f  parallel  to  QN  ; 
and  draw_PL  I,  and  Vex,  cutting  M  m  in  /  and  x. 
Let  each  ordinate  be  represented  by  tbe  letter  at  its 
intersection  with  tbe  axis.  Thus,  tne  ordinate^,  M  m 
and  Q  J  may  be  represented  by  m  and  g,  &c.  Be- 
cause MP  is  bisected  in  £,  M  (  is  double  of  £  1,  M  / 
is  double  £L,  and  M  «  double  of  £  e.  Again,  P  t 
being  parallel  to  Q  n,  and  P  u  to  Q  1,  t  u  equals 
Ni. 

If  these  ordinates  are  supposed  to  represent  the  ma- 
tuftl  action  of  the  magnetic  poles,  their  tendency  to  or 
froit)  each  other,  that  is,  their  attractions  or  repulsions, 
may  be  expressed  by  (wi-f-y) — ("+p)  which  represent 
the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  actions  of  the  nearest  and 
-most  remote  poles  above  the  sum  of  the  action  of  the  jn- 
terniediate  distant  poles.  This  tendency  may  often  be 
conveiNeotly  represented  by  (n— j?) — C"~^)  ■""  ^^  **■ 
cess  of  the  difference  of  the  actions  exerted  by  tbe  near- 
est pole  of  A  on  tbe  two  poles  of  B,  above  the  differ- 
ence of  the  actions  of  the  remote  pole  of  A  on  the  same 
poles  of  B.  Now,  I.  If  we  suppose  the  dissimilar  poles 
of  A  and  B  to  front  each  other,  »n-f-?  will  represent 
attractions,  and/i-f-m,  rcpulsioDs  -,  but  ffl-f-f  is  greater 
than  p-^n,  therefore  A  and  B  will  attract  each  other. 
Again  (m^f) — ( p 4* n)  equals  Mf,  =  2£o^  2BD 
=:4CD. 

Tbe  above  action  will  be  increased  by  any  one  of 
four  circumstances,  as,  i.  By  increasing  tbe  strength  of 
either  magnet.  2.  By  lessenin^'f  the  distance  between 
the  two  magnets.  3.  fncreasjog  the  length  of  A,  the 
distance  between  it  and  B  remaining  tbe  same.  4.  By 
increasing  the  length  of  B,  tbe  distance  between  it  and 
A  remaining  tbe  same. 

2dly,  Let  us  place  tbe  magnets,  so  that  their  similar 
poles  front  each  other.  Here  it  is  evident  tbat  the  or- 
dinates which  in  the  former  case  represented  attrac- 
^ons,  will  DOW  represent  repulsions,  and  tbat  tbe  repel- 
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ling  forces  of  the  magnet  are  equal  tu  tbe  former  at-    Thcorr. 
tracting  forces  at  the  same  distances.     As  magnets  are '  — ,-■  1 
seldom  perfect,  the  repelling  farce>i  are,  however,  usual- 
ly weaker  than  the  attracting.  87 

To  explain  the  directive  poorer  of  magnets,  Dr  Bo-^il>l*<»; 
bison  supposed  tbe  magnet  A  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  ap-^^.o^^ 
proach  B  or  recede  from  it*  but  to  be  supported  at  'tS-Q^^ 
centre  B,  so  as  to  Inm  round  it.  Now,  its  south  pole 
/  being  more  attracted  by  N  than  it  is  repelled  by  S, 
B  is  on  tbe  whole  attracted  by  A,  and  by  this  attrac-  - 
tion  would  vibrate  like  a  pendulum  supported  at  the 
centre  B.  Again,  the  north  pole  n  being  repelled  by 
N  more  than  it  is  attracted  by  S,  will  be  on  tbe  whole 
repelled,  and  B  n  would  also  vibrate  roond  B.  llius  B 
would  be  kept  in  tbe  position  i  B  n.  Tbis  will  be  more 
evident  if  we  suppose  the  magnet  B  anaogcd  at  right 
angles  to  tbe  line  AB,  as  in  tbe  dotted  representatioo 
1'  B  n' ;  for  now  J  and  n*  are  urged  in  opposite  con- 
spiring directions  with  equal  force,  which,  if  the  mag- 
net be  very  small,  will  act  nearly  at  right  angles  to  r/  «'. 
If  the  position  were  oblique,  the  forces  would  be  some- 
what unequal }  and  allowances  must  be  made  for  tbe  ob- 
liquity of  the  action,  that  we  may  know  the  precise  ro- 
tative momentum.  This  modification  of  the  action  of 
A  on  B,  we  call  the  directive  power  of  A ;  and  the 


Now,  the  directive  power  of  A  and  the  polarity  of 
B  may  be  increased,  I.  By  increasing  the  strength  of 
either  A  or  B,  or  both  ;  2.  By  diminisbing  the  distance 
between  A  and  B  j  3.  By  increasing  the  length  of  Aj 
and,  4.  Bj  diminishing  the  length  of  B,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  remaining  tbe  ssme. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  directive  power  of  A  is 
always  greater  than  its  attractive  power,  by  a  certain 
measure  which  we  may  represent  by  the  furinulft 
i  (p_^)  which  is  thus  derived.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  expressed  by(/:=2oLi  butt^^ 
¥p=:p,  and  <  L=P;j— F/=P/)— Qy— F(i==P/. — 
Q  y  —  0  1}    therefore    0  L  :=  P  />— Q  f,    and   t  I  :^ 

»(Pf-Q?)='Cp-?)- 

This  picture  of  the  forces,  attentively  examined,  will 
suggest  to  the  reader  many  interesting  and  instructive        gg 
particulars.     Dr  Robison  used  to  relate  a  curious  and  r-ahaoi 
instmctive  phenomenon  that  he  was  long  puzzled  toP'"i''"Bc 
explain  respecting  the  mutual  action  of  large  magnets. "'"'' 
Amusing  himself  with  some  experiments  on  m^oetlsm, 
with  two  large   strong  ma^ets,  as  AB.  fig.  27.  which  j-^_  ,,_ 
were  placed  at  about  the  distance  of  three  inches  with 
their  opposite  poles  fronting  each  other,  he  had  placed 
a  small  needle  balanced  on  a  point  between  them  as  mt 
D,  which  arranged  itself  in  the  same  line  with  the  mag- 
nets }  but  happening  to  set  it  off  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  tlie  table,  as  at  F,  be  was  surprised  to  see  it 
instantly  turn  round  on  (he  point,  and  arrange  itself  Id 
an  opposite  direction.     When  brought  back  to  D,   it 
reassumed  its  former  position,  hut  when   he  carried   it 
out  gradually  along  the  line  DF,  perpendicular  to  N  s, 
be  found  it  grow  sensibly  more  feeble,  vibrating  more 
slowly  }  and  when  arrived  at  a  certain  point  £,  it  shew- 
ed no  polarity  towards  either  A  or  B,  but  retained  any 
position  given  it ;  but  when  carried  farther  out,  -it  again 
acquired  polarity  tn  tbe  magnets,  though  in  a  contrary 
itself  parallel    to  NS,   with    its 


direction,    arranging  i 
lorlh  pole  next  to  ,N,  i 


III  south  pole 
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•ThcoTj.  intermitted  mthc  proKCutioa  of  this  experiment,  but 
■  y  ■'  having  marked  the  line  DF  on  the  table,  he  aflervrarda 
replaced  the  magneti  and  needle,  placing  the  latter 
at  £,  where  he  expected  it  to  be  neutral ;  but  it  now 
lumed  itn  north  pole  towards  B,  and  did  not  become 
neutral  till  carried  fiiKher  out.  When  aUnding  there, 
■omethinft  happeoed  to  move  the  magneta  A  and  B, 
which  instantly  rushed  together,  and  at  the  Rams 
instant  the  needle  turned  itself  briskly,  and  arranged 
itself  as  before  at  F.  In  short,  by  gradually  withdraw- 
ing the  roa^ets  from  each  other,  he  found  that  the 
needle  first  became  weaker,  then  neutral,  and  then 
turned  into  the  opposite  position. 

Dr  Robisan  exp^ined  this  cnrioas  phemnnenon  by 

what  he  calls  primary  and  secondary  magnetic  curves, 

•uch  as  NHM,  N£L,  and  SGK,  SEI ;  but  oar  llmiU 

do  not  permit  as  to  enter  here  on  the  investigation  of 

tg       ttieae  curves. 

Xmw  of  V     From  all  Dr  Robison^s  experiments  aud  calculations, 

tioB^Toba-  he  appears  to  hare  been  fully  convinced,  that  the  true 

■^l^^        law  of  magnetic  action  is  in  the  inuerM  duplicate  ratio 

the  Hium  '^'^  diitances.aoA  his  opinion  is  still  farther  strengthen- 

of  tilt  H-    ed  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Coulomb  related 

tlm\i<  II        in  the  Memoiri  of  the  Aeademij  of  Sciences  at  Paris 

for  1786  and  1787,  or  the  Jottf.  de  Pky.  vol.  xliii. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  indoction  of 
magnetism  in  ironorsteel  by  juxtaposition  to  a  magnet, 
the  general  bets  of  which  ate  mentioned  and  tllustiated 
in  N*  44. 

It  was  remariied  in  N*  46,  that  t]ie  indoction  of  ni»g> 
iKtiim  in  the  iron  by  being  near  a  magnet  was  not  pro- 
duced by  a  transference  of  something  from  the  magnet 
to  the  iron.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  some  inhe- 
leat  property  in  iron,  which  ia  only  excited,  as  it  were, 
ttr  roiued  into  action,  by  the  proximity  iff  the  magnet. 

It  haa  been  reniarkrd,  that  the  magnetism  of  iron  is 
momentary  ■,  but  this  must  be  understood  only  of  "the 
finest  and  purest  iron,  as  when  this  metal  is  in  the  state 
«f  ore,  or  has  undergone  any  change,  as  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  by  cementation,  its  magnetism  becomes 
permanent,  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  me- 
gs Ul. 
bdnccd  [t  {g  of  great  importance  to  observe  that  the  acquisi- 

"l*^"*™'  tion  of  induced  magnetism  is  gradual  and  progressive, 
^'^  and  that  this  gradation  is  more  perreptible  according  as 

the  iron  is  in  a  liarder  state.    In  soft  iron  the  induction 
appears  to  be  instantaneous  throughout,  unlets  the  bar 
be  exceedingly  long ;  but  when  a  magnet  is  brought 
near  a  bar  of  tempered  steel,  the  near  end  acquires  a 
Contrary  polarity  long  befine  the  remote  end  appears 
kSected,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  remote  end 
Bc^nires  the  same  polarity  with  the  proximate  end  of 
S'      '  the  magneb 
r*".^  _       From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer,  thata  piece 
tTBctea  oa-    -.,         ,  .'  ,1. 

\j  becBue  "'  iron  brought  near  a  magnet,  is  attracted  only  be- 
it  htnamct  cause  it  becomes  magnetical  fay  induction,  and   that 
maK^eiicaL  the  attraction  of  a  loadstone  for  iron,  -or  the  tendency 
nf  iron  to  the  loadstone,  is  the  conse^nence  tif  the  pro- 
per disposition  of  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  iron. 
It  has  already  appeared,  tnat  this  phenomenon  arises 
from  the  excess  of  two  attractions  above  two  repulsions, 
and  this  is  farther  proved  by  the  following  considera- 
tions: i-Hiat'the  magnetism  of  the  two  poles  is  evi- 
dently of  an  oppoMte  nature,  the  one  attracting  what 
the  other  repels,  and  vice  vtrta.     If  a  piece  of  iron  ii 
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attracted  by  one,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  reptlkJ  by  Tbirwj. 
the  other ;  nut  «ach  pole,  by  inducing  on  the  ntar  end  w— y— < 
of  the  iron  a  magnetism  ujiposite  to  its  own,  and  on  itie 
remote  end  a  similar  magnetism,  and  iti  ^listi.dimi-  _ 
nishing  as  the  distance  increases,  the  attraclion  mu!^t 
always  be  in  excess,  and  the  iron  must  on  the  whole  bo 
attracted.  2.  When  we  have  two  maguits  placed  in  u 
parallel  position,  with  their  opposite  poles  togelbcr, 
if  a  piece  of  common  iron  be  brought  near  their  extii;- 
mities,  the  difierent  poles  counleracting  each  other,  the 
piece  of  iron  will  oot  be  supported  by  ilie  two  magnets 
together,  nnleas  there  is  an-  inequality  of  action  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  either  of  them  alone  would  be  cupable 
of  supporting  the  iron.  3.  In  all  the  cases  where  the 
induction  of  magnetism  b  slow,  the  attraction  is  pro- 
portionally weak,  and  the  attraction  increns«-s  exactly 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  prt^rcssi^c  induction. 
4.  An  ore  of  iron  that  is  not  capable  of  acquiring 
magnetism,  is  not  attracted  by  die  magnet,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  an  universal  fact,  that  no  substance 
which  is  not  atti«cte3  by  the  magnet,  can  be  rendered 
magnetical.  gi 

The  induction  of  magnetism  by  juxtaposition  affords  AnanKC- 

a  complete  explanation  of  the  curious  arrangement  of^"*?: 

.,*.  '   ,  .        T    .  .  iron  filuin 

iron  nlings'round  a  magnet.  L<ct  us  suppose  a  great^j^^i^ 
many  small  oblong  pieces  of  iron  to  be  lying  near  each 
other  on  tbe  surface  of  mercin-y,  and  that  a  strong 
magnet  be  brought  into  the  mid^t  of  them.  Tliey  arc 
All  immediately  rendered  magnetical  by  induction ;  any 
one  that  is  nearest  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  acquiring 
two  poles,  one  a  Dortb  and  the  other  a  south  pole,  turns 
the  south  pole  towards  the  north  ptile  of  tbe  magnet, 
and  the  north  pole  away  From  It ;  a  sinular  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  another  piece  or  filing  that  lies  near  the  first, 
and  so  on  of  tbe  rest.  All  Ihose  that. lie  near  each 
other  must  mutually  attract,  as  the  magnetiiim  of  eacli 
is  so  disposed  that  both  ends  of  it  are  in  a  State  of  at- 
traction towards  one  or  other  of  its  neighbours.  They 
will  therefore  arrange  themselves  by  coalescence  in  a 
particular  manner ;  if  they  are  near  enough,  they  will 
unite  by  their  extremities,  and  if  tltry  are  at  some  di- 
stance they  will  point  towards  each  other,  forming 
curved  lines.  a^ 

It  is  found  that  ^e  magnelism  of  magnets,  whether  Ma pmeiim 
natural  or  artificial,   is  continually  tending  to  decay,  e^* ''^ '^ 
Now  as  we  find  that  this   magnetism  maybe  induced""* 
merely  by  the  approach  of  a  magnet,  and  as  we  know 
that  in  producing  magnetism,  magnets  may  oppose  each 
Other,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  when  a  slight 
though  permanent  magnetism  has  been  aequired  by  a 
piece  of  iron  by  its  vicinity  to  a  magnet,  it  may  be 
destroyed,  and  the  contrary  magnetism   induced,  by 
applying  a  magnet  in  the  opposite   direction.     Accord- 
ingly it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  poles  of  magnets 
made  of  »dft  steel  can  be  reversed  at  pleasure. 

This  explains  Wby  magnetic  repulsion  is  always 
weaker  than  attraction  at  the  same  distanse,  as  magnets, 
when  placed  with  their  similar  poles  fronting  each 
other,  m  order  to  try  their  repulsion,  are  thereby  weak- 
ened; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  magneto  applied  with 
their  opposite  poles,  so  as  to  attract  each  other,  are 
thereby  improved,  and  Iheir  attractive  powers  are 
made  to  appear  greater  than  they  really  are. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  magnet  is  not  weakened 
by  inducing  magnetism  on  iron.    Id  fact,  it  is  rather 
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improved  by  such  indactiim,  and  this  will  increase  the 
■'effect}  for  as  the  magnet  is  improved,  tliG  induced 
magnetiam  of  the  iron  will  be  thi:nitj  increased,  and 
thiM  the  magnet  will  bs  thus  fiuther  improved. 

Ai'Xt  nhat  hag  been  mid,  we  need  not  enter  further 
into  an  ezpUnation  of  the  phenomena,  or  of  the  pro- 
oesses  employed  in  making  artificial  magnctn.  They 
arc  all  referable  to  this  one  fact  of  the  induction  of 
magnetism  by  juxtaposition,  and  explanatioos  will  rea- 
dily suggest  themselves  to  readeis  wbo  carefully  consi- 
der the  preceding  facts,  and  compare  them  with  Or 
Gilbert's  theory  of  terfestrial  magnetiam. 
'  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  return  to  Or  Gilbert's  hypo- 
thesis, and  consider  an  objection  tbat  has  heen  strongly 
1-  vr^i  against  it. 

There  is  observed  no  tendency  in  the  magnetic  needle 
townrds  tlie  great  terrestrial  magnet,  that  is,  though, 
vrhen  made  to  floaton  water,  it  speedily  acquires  directive 
power,  it  docs  not  in  these  latitudes  approaeh  the  north 
side  of  the  vessel,  nor  does  an  iron  bar  appear  heavier 
when  its  south  pole  la  uppermost,  as  ought  to  he  the 
case  on  account  of  the  attraction  of  the  great  magnet. 
Dr  Gilbert  saw  this  objection,  and  it  appears  to  nave 
given  him  some  concern.  He  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
it  liy  observing  that  the  directive  power  of  «  magnet  is 
greater  tban  its  attractive  force  ;  a  fact  in  support  of 
which  he  brings  many  experiments,  A  much  more 
satisfactory  answer  may  be  derived  from  what  has  heen 
stated  respecting  the  actions  of  the  four  poles.  We 
thence  find,  that  the  polarity  of  the  needle  depends  on 
the  difference  of  the  tutiu  of  the  actions  of  each  pole  of 
the  magnet  on  both  poles  of  the  needle ;  whereas  its 
tendency  towards  the  magnet  arising  from  the  attraction 
between  them,  depends  on  the  difference  of  the  differ- 
tttcea  of  the  same  actions.  Hence  the  former  may  be 
very  great,  white  the  latter  is  very  small.  We  find 
tbat  small  iron  filings  are  much  less  forcibly  attracted 
by  magnets  than  coarse  ones,  and,  if  we  consider  tbat 
the  largest  magnets  which  we  employ  do  not  bear  80 
great  a  proportion  to  the  earth,  as  tlie  finest  iron  filings 
to  an  ordinary  magnet,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the 
attractive  power  of  the  earth  is  not  very  sensible. 

Aa  this  objection  Is  one  of  the  strongest  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  theory,  and  as  we  may  consider 
tliis  as  done  away,  we  may  now  receive  the  theory  as 
just  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  miist  remark,  that  though 
we  call  that  pole  of  a  magnet  which  inclines  towards 
the  earth  in  the  northern  latitudes,  a  north  pole,  it  is 
properly  speaking  a  touth  pole ;  for  as  we  must  call 
tbat  pole  of  the  great  magnet  the  north  pole  which  is 
in  the  north,  and  as  this  pole  produces  the  oontrary 
polarity  in  the  proximate  end  of  a  needle,  tha'  end  must 
be  poBsessed  of  loulh  polarity.  We  shall  return  to  thii 
snbiect  !n  the  article  Variation. 

Some  valuable  observations  on  terrestrial  magnetism 
have  lately  been  made  in  France  by  M.  M.  Humboldt 
and  Biot,  and  as  they  would  sufiur  rilaterially  by  a- 
bridgement,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  gi^at- 
est  part  of  the  memoir  nearly  as  tnitslated  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine,  vol.  xxii. 

After  explaining  the  object  of  the  memoir,  and  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  share  that  be  bad  in  conducting 
the  observations,  M.  Biot  proceeds  as  follows. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  action  of  terrestnal 
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magnetism  under  different  points  of  view,  cnrrespond-    Theor. 
ing  to  the  different  classes  of  the  phtnotnena  which  it  '-'■    i-  — ^ 


produt —  ,     . 

If  we  consider  it  first  in  Koeral,  we  find  that  »t  "jf^*^ 
acts  on  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  ex.>„i,ole  tor- 
tends  beyond  it.     This  fact,  which  was  doubted,  has  face  of  the 
been  lately  pinved  by  M.  Guy-Lussac,  during  his  twos'**"- 
Berost:itic  voyages.     And  if  these  observation*,  made 
with  all  the  care  possible,  have  not  shewn  the  least  sen- 
fiible  diminntion  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force, 
at  tbc  greatest  height  to  which  man  can  attain,  we 
have  a  right  to  conclude  that  this  force  extends  to  an 
indefinite  distance  &om  the  earth,  where  it  decreases, 
perhaps,  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  but  which  at  present 
IS  unknown  to  us. 

If  we  now  consider  magnetism  at  the  sorfkce  eves 
of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  three  grand  classes  of  pheno- 
mena which  it  is  necessary  to  study  separately,  in  ordar 
to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  action. 
These  phenomena  are,  the  declination  of  the  m«gnetio 
needle,  its  inclination,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magne. 
tic  force,  considered  either  comparatively  in  different, 
places  or  in  themselves,  paying  attention  to  the  vari». 
tions  which  they  experience.  It  is  thus  that,  after  hav- 
ing discovered  the  action  of  gravity  as  a  central  force,  . 
its  variation,  resulting  &om  the  figure  of  the  earth,  WM 
ailerwards  ascertained  in  different  latitudes. 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  appears  to 
be  that  phenomenon  which  hitherto  has  more  particu- 
larly fixed  the  attention  of  pbiloso^re,  on  account,  do 
doubt,  of  the  assistance  wbidi  they  hoped  to  deriv« 
from  it  in  determining  the  longitude ;  but  when  it  wan 
known  that  the  declination  changes  in  the  same  pl>cc, 
in  the  eouise  of  time,  when  its  diurnal  varialioos  wore 
remarked,  and  its  irregular  traversing  occasioned  hy 
different  meteon,  in  a  word,  the  difficulty  of  observing 
it  at  sea,  within  one  degree  nearly,  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  that  hope,  to  consider  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena as  much  more  complex  and  abstruse  than  bad  ^ 
heen  at  fiiit  imagined. 

In  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  ma^ietic  power  MagDctis - 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  it  has  never  yet  beanpviRtia.. 
measured  in  a  comparative  manner.  The  ohservatioiwf^'**'^ 
of  M.  Hnmboldt  on  this  subject  have  discavered  fc  very  ^|f^,„ ,. 
renmrkable  phenomenon  }  it  is  the  variation  of  the  in-  ^  y^^ 
tensity  in  different  latitudes,  and  its  increase  proceed- 
ingfrom  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

The  compass,  iudeed,  which  at  the  departure  of  M.' 
Hnmboldt  gave  at  Paris  245  oscilLitions  ua  10  minutes, 
gave  no  more  in  Pern  than  211,  and  it  constantly 
varied  in  the  same  direction  ^  that  is  to  say,  the  niunbar 
of  the  oscillations  always  decreased  in  approaching  tin 
equator,  and  always  increased  in  advancing  toward 
the  north. 

These  differences  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  diminution 
of  the  force  in  the  magnetism  of  the  compass,  nor  can 
we  suppose  thkt  it  is  weakened  by  the  effect  of  time 
and  of  beat;  for  after  three  jeaisresideoceto  the  warm- 
est countries  of  the  earth,  the  samet^impass  gave  again 
in  Mexico  oscillations  as  rapid  as  at  Paris, 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justness  of  M. 
Humboldt's  observations,  few  he  often  .observed  tha 
oscillations  in  the  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  tbat 
aad  by  decomposing  the  magnetic  force  ia 
tke 
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l\aocr-    tlw  Utter  pUne,  ftad  compuiog  it  with  iti  total  actios,  titude  to  3"  15*  of  north  latitude.    The  mean  Umi  of    rriieoiT' 

'    ■'»"    'which  is  exercised  id  the  former,  we  may  firmn  these  the  oscillations  is  there  317.9;  ^^  "^  never  below  '       >       ' 

data  calculate  it*  directioti,  and  Gonseqaently  the  di-  220,  nor  above  226. 

rection  of  the  needle  (c).     This  inclinatian,  thw  cal-  lie  fiiurth  zone,'  bioader  than  the  other  two,  ex- 

cnlated,   is   found  alwayi  confannable  to  that  which  tends  from  ^'  i^  to  23°  8'  of  north  latitcde.      Its 

M.  Homlmldt  •bcerveil  directly.     When  he  made  his  mean  term  is  237  :   it  never  presents  any  observatim 

expertMcnts,  however,  he  oould  not  foresee  that  tbej  below  229,  nor  above  240. 

wonU  be  subjected  to  this  pniof  by  wliich  M.  Laplace  We  are  unacquainted,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 

verified  them.  earth,  with  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  beyood 

As  the  JRStnes*   of   tl^.   observationa   cannot   be  the  latitude  of  33°  north  -,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 

conteated,  wc  mnat  allow  also  the  truth  of  the  Ksnlt  Enrope,  where  we  have  observations  made  in  high  lati- 

which  they  indicate,  and  whicli  is  the  increase  of  the  tudea,  we  have  none  in  the  netgfabouihood  of  the  eqna- 

magnetic  force  proceeding  from  the  eqnator   to   the  tor ;    but  we  will   not  venture  to  compare  these  two 

,)        pi^.  classes  of  observations,  whiofa  may  belong  to  different 

HnnbaUi'*     To   follow  these  results  with  more  fiuutit^,  it  will  systems  of  forces,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

dctenmna-  be  proper  to  set  ont  fimn  a  fixed  term ;  and  it  appears  However,  the  only  comparison  of  resoltA,  collected 

tioBortlu  g^unl  to  make  choice  for  that  purpose  of  the  points  in  America  by  M.  Humboldt,  af^iears  to  us  to  esta- 

^1^^    vdiere  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  null,  blisb  with  certainty  the  increase  of  the  magnetic  finxc 

becMise  they  seem  to  indicate  the  ^aces  where  the  op-  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  ;  and,  without  wishing  to 

poette  action  of  the  two  terrestrial  hemispheres  is  equal,  connect  them  too  closely  with  the  experiments  made  in 

The  series  of  these  point*  forma  on  the  surface  of  the  £urope,  we  must  remariL,  that  the  latter  accord  so  far 

earth  a  carved  line,  which  differs  very  sensibly  irom  the  also  with  the  preceding  as  lo  indicate  the  phenomenon. 

terrestrial  equator,  deviating  from  it  to  the  south  of  the  If  we  have  thus  divided  the  obscrvatioDs  into  zones 

Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  the  north  in  the  south  sea.     M^  parallel  to  the  equator,  it  is  in  order  that  we  may  more 

Hnoibiddt  fonnd  this  equator  in  Peril  about  7*  I 'S.Lat.  easily  shew  the  truth  of  the  fact  which  resulta  finm 

which  for  that  part  of  the  earth  place*  it  nearly  in  the  them,  and  in  particular  to  render  the  demonstntiou  in- 

Bpot  where  WiUce  and  Lemaomer  had  fixed  IL  dependent  of  those  small -anomalies  which  are  inevitably 

The  plaus  situated  to  the  north  of  that  point  may  mixed  with  these  results- 
he  divided  into  four  zones,  the  three  first  of  which,  be-  Though  these  anomalies  are  very  trifling,  they  are 
ing  nearer  the  equator,  are  about  4°  of  latitude,  while  however,  so  sensible,  and  so  fi«quently  occur,  Utat 
the  latter,  more  extenaive  and  more  variable,  is  14'.  they  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to  errors  in  the  obser^ 
So  that  the  system  of  these  zones  extends  in  America  vations.  It  appears  more  natural  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
from  the  magnetic  equator  to  25°  of  nMth  latitude,  influence  <tf  local  cirCDmataitces,  and  the  particular  at- 
and  comprehends  in  longitode  an  internal  of  abont  tractions  exercised  by  collections  of  ferroginona  mat- 
50°.  ters,  chains  of  mountains,  or  by  the  lai^  masses  of  the 

Hm  first  zone   extend*  from   7°  1'  of  sooth   tati-  continents, 

tode  to  2"  54'.     The  mean  number  of  the  oscillations  One  of  them,  indeed,  having  carried  to  the  Alps  the 

of  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian  in  lo'  of  time  magnetic  needle  employed  ijt  an  anial  excvrsioo,  he 

is  tber«  2ti.9:  no  observation  gives  less  than  ill,  or  found  that  its  tendency  to  retnin  to  the  magnetic  men- 

inare  than  214.      Frmn  M.  Humboldt's  observations  dian  was  couftaatJy  stronger  in  Aese  mountains  than  it 

one  might  form  a  similar  zone  on  the  south  side  of  was  at  Paris  before  his  departure,  and  than  it  has  been 

the  m^netic  equator,  which  would  give  the  sane  re-  found  since  his  retain.     This  needle,  which  made  at 

anlts.  Paris  83.9*  in  lo*  of  time,  has  varied  in  the  following 

The  second  zone  eztttuls  from  ft*  13^  of  ioath  la-  manner  iu  the  different  flaices  to  which  it  was  carried. 

J  C  2  Piaees 

(c)  Let  HOC  (fig,  a8.)  be  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  passing  tbrongh  the  vertical  QC ;  Jet  OL  be 
the  direction  of  the  needle  situated  in  that  plane,  and  OH  a  horizontal.  The  angle  LOH  will  be  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  needle,  which  we  shall  deooU  by  L  If  F  represent  the  toul  magnetic  force  which  acts  in  the  di- 
rection OL,  the  part  of  this  force  which  acts  according  to  OC,  will  be  F  sine  of  I :  bat  the  magnetic  forces 
which  determine  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  in  any  plane,  are  to  each  other  as  tjie  sqiwres  of  the  oseillation* 
Bade  in  the  same  tune.  If  we  denote  them  by  M,  the  number  of  oscillatiims  made  in  i^  of  time  in  the  nwg- 
netic  meridian,  and  by  P,  the  onraber  of  oscillations  made  also  in  ic/,  inthe  perpeadicolar  plane,  we  shall  have 
the  fidlowing  proportion : 

F  sin.  I_  F* 
F     ~M* 
from  nAtaee  we  deduce 

Si..I=g.. 

The  inclination  then  may  be  calculated  by  this  formula,  when  we  have  osciflation*  vaiie  in  the  same  planes. 

In  like  manner,  by  making  a  needle  oscillate  successively  in  sevetal  vaitical  jplanes,  we  nugbt  detannine  the 
Election  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
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Nambtr  of  Osctttatuiu  in 
8,.4 

--   Iti 

Puia,  before  hU  deputure, 

Turip, 

On  Mount  Gen^vie, 

Grenoble,        - 

hr^B,    .     . 

Geneva, 

Dljoo, 

Paris,  on  bis  return,    - 

iTiU  ti 


Tcrratrial  These  ezperimenU  were  nwde  with  the  gMateat 
^'f!^!'^  care,  conjoiotly  with  excellent  observers,  and  always 
lonl  at-  '  employing  the  same  wfttch  verified  by  ntmll  peodulama, 
and  taking  the  mean  tenns  betvreen  aevenl  serieses  of 
observati«u,  which  always  differed  very  little  froni 
each  other.  It  appean  thence  to  rasnlt,  that  the  action 
of  the  Alps  has  a  sensible  inSuenc*  on  the  intensity  of 
the  inanietiG  force.  M>  Humboldt  observed  analo- 
gous  cfleets  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  for  exam^e, 
'  at  Ferplgnan.  It  is  not  kaprahahle  that  tbry  aniae 
from  the  miss  of  these  mountaina,  or  the  ferruginous 
matters  contained  in  them  *,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  it  i»  seen  by  these  examples  that  the  ffenernl 
action  of  terrestrial  raagnetiem  is  senaiUy  modified  by 
local  circumstances,  tbe  difierancea  of  which  may  be 
erceived  in  places  very  little  distant  tnm  each  other, 
i^is  truth  Will  be  furtner  confinDcd  by  thp  fdlowing 
observatioas. 

It  is  to  causes  of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  tbat  we  must 
ascribe  the  diminution  of  the  magnetic  forces  observed 
in  80DW  moantains  j  a  diminution  which,  on  the  first 
Tiew,  might  appear  contraty  to  the  result*  obtained  da- 
ringvarloos  aerial  voyages.  This  conjecture  is  suppoHcd 
bv  several  obserntlons  of  H.  HnraboMt.  By  making 
hts  needle  to  oscillate  on  tbe  mountain  of  Gnadalonpa, 
which  rises  33S  toises  above  Santa-F£,  be  fonnd  k  in 
10'  of  time  give  two  oscillations  lets  than  in  the  plain. 
At  Sills,  near  Caracas,  at  the  height  of  1316  toise* 
above  the  toast,  die  diminotion  went  so  fttr  as  five  os- 
cillations ;  and  en  tbe  other  hand,  on  the  volcano  of 
Antisana,  at  the  height  of  2467  toises,  the  nnmbn'  of 
OTcillationa  in  lO  minutes  wa*  330;  though  at  Quito 
it  was  only  2-18,  which  indicates-  an  inereasa  of  inten- 
sity. A  similar  effect  was  observed  on  the  sumroit  of 
Mount  Geoevro,  at  the  height  of  80O'  or  90D  toises,  as- 
may  be  seen  from  the  nambers  already  given  f  and-  on 
this  mountain  M>  Biot  foond  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  force.  He  saw  on  the  hill  of  La  Svper- 
ga,  in  the  nei^bourbood  of  Turin,  an  example  of 
these  variations  equally  striking.  Observing,  with  Vas- 
Eali,  on  tllis  bill;  at  the  elevation  of  300  toises,  they 
fyund  87  osoillatiens  in  10  minutos  of  time.  On  the 
side  of  the  hiU  they  had  88,S  oaciHatioos,  and  at  the 
bottom,  00-  the  bank  of  the  Po,.  tbey  obuined  87.3. 
Though  tbcsa  results  approach  veir  near  to  each  other, 
their  difference  is,  however,  sensible,  and  fully  shows 
that  thein  small  variations  must  be  considered  as  slight 
anomalies  produced  by  local  circumstances. 

This  ezamiBation  leads  us  to  consider  the  intensity  of 
magnetism  on  the  diSerenl  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  subject  to  two  sorts  of  differences.  One  kind 
ace  general ;  they  depend  merely  on  the  situation  of  tbe 
places  in  regard  to  the  m^pietic  equator,  and  belong  to 
a  geiwral  pEeaomeDOD,  wMch  is  the  iaccewc  of  the  in* 
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tensity  of  the  magnetic  fonxr  in  proportion  as  we  re-    Thewy. 

movfe  from  tbe  equator ;  tbe  other  kind  of  variatitma,  '■  ■  ^  ^ 
which  are  much  smaller  and  altogether  irregular,  seem 
to  depend  entirely  on  local  circumstances,  and  modify 
either  more  or  lesa  the  general  results. 

If  we  consider  terrestrial  magnetism  as  tbe  effect  of 
an  attractive  force  inherent  in  all  the  material  particles 
of  tbe  globe,  or  only  in  some  of  these  particles,  whieh 
we  are  far  from  determining,  the  general  law  will  b«, 
the  total  result  of  the  system  of  attraction  of  all  the  par* 
tides,  and  the  amall  anomalici  will  be  produced  by  tbe 
particular  attractions  of  the  partial  systems  of  the  mBg>- 
netic  molecnlK  diffiised  irregularly  aromad  each  point} 
attractions  rendered  mora  sensible  by  the  diminution  of 
the  distanoe. 

It  ROW  icBtins  to  consider  the  inclination  of  the 
'  magnetic  needle  in  regard  to  the  borisontal  plane.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  this  inclination  is  not  every 
where  the  same ;  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  needle 
inclines  towards  the  north ;  in  the  sontbem  towards  tlw 
south ;  tbe  places  where  it  becomes  hraizontal  form 
the  munetic  equates ;  and  these  where  the  iuclioatioa 
is  equal,  but  not  null,  form  on  each  side  of  that  cqoa* 
tor  curved  lines,  to  which  tbe  name  of  munetic  paraU 
lels  has  been  givea,  from  their  aoah^  to  Uie  terrestri- 
al paralMs.  One  may  see  in  several  works,  and  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  Lemonnier,  entitled  Loia  da  Magn»' 
fwae,  the  figure  of  these  paraUels,.  and  their  disposition 
00  the  face  of  the  ea>th..  ,^^ 

It  evidently  results  from   this  dispention,  that  thelndiaalka 
inclination  is  in  proportiaa  as  we  recede  from  the  magne- of  tbe 
tic  eqnatw ;  bnt  the  law  which  it  fiillows  in  iu  increase,  ■'*'<^''  ^ 
has  not  yet,  as  &r  as  appears  to  us,  been  given.     To^^^^^ 
ascertain  this  law,  however,  would  he  of  great  utility ;  bm  Jk 
for  the  inclination  seems  to  he  the  rnost  constant  of  ajlnagaeiio 
the  maneti*  pbcnomena,  and  it  exhibits  much' fewer 'V'^tse- 
anoroabe*  than  the  intensity.     Besides,  if  any  role  vrell 
coniimed  could  be  dtscovered  on  this  subject,  it  migbc 
be  em^eyed  with  advantage  at  sea  to  determine  tfae  la- 
titode,  when  the  weather  does  not  admit  an  observation 
of  the  son ;  which  is  tlio  case  in  various  places  dnring 
die  greater  part  of  the  year.     We  have  seme  reason  to 
expect  this  application,  when  we  see  the  delicacy  of 
tbat  indication  in  tbe  obsemtions  of  M.  Humboldt^ 
where  ire  find  35'  i"  of  difference  between  two  towoo 
so  near  each  ether  as  Nismes  and  MentpcHier.     Theoe 
motives  have  induced  us  tostody  with  great  interest  tbe 
series  of  observatiMis  made  by  M.  Humboldt  in  regard 
to  tbo  inclination ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  they  may 
be  represented  very  exactly  by  a  matheinatieal  h}'potlH> 
sis,   to  which  we  an  far  from  attaching  any  reality  is 
itself,  bnt  which  we  offer  merely  as  a  oooinadionB  anl 
sure  mode  of  connecting  the  resolts. 

To  discover  this  law,  we  must  first  exactly  detery 
mine  tbe  position  of  the  magnetie  equatM-,  which  is  aa 
an  intermediate  line  between  the  UMthem  and  tbe 
southern  inclinations..  For  this  purpose  we  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  compAe  two  direct  obaerra- 
tions,  ooe  of  La  Fereuse,  and^  the  other  af.  U.  Him»- 
boUt.  The  farmer  found  the  magnetic  equator  on  the 
coasts  of  Brasil  at  10°  57*  of  south  ktitude,  and  at*  25* 
of  west  longititde,  counted  from  tiie  meridian  of  Paris. 
The  latter  found  tbe  tame  equator  in  Pera  at  7°  i'  eC 
sooth  latitude,  and  80°  41'  of  west  longitude,  also  rec- 
lining turn  tlK  «U|K  meddiao.    These  dau  are  suffi"- 
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Upcott-  '^'""^  *"  ^'^'■'t*  ^^  pftutioa  «f  tbe  magnetic  eqtMtor, 
*—  ,  i^'Buppoaingit  t»  be  a  great  circle  of  UieterreatrtalspfacK', 
an  hypothesis  nhicli  appears  to  be  confomuUe  to  ob- 
servations. The  inclination  of  this  plane  to  the  terres- 
trial  equator  b  thus  found  to  be  equal  ta  lo"  56*  56", 
and  its  occidental  node  on  that  equator  is  at  1 30°  a'  5" 
west  from  Paris,  nbich  places  it  a  little  beyond  the 
rontinent  of  America,  near  the  Gallipagos,  in  the  South 
•ea;  the  othernode  is  at  59°  57  55"  to  the  east  of  Pa- 
ris, which  places  it  in  the  Indian  seas  (d). 

"  We  do  not  give  this  dctemiinatiou  as  rigorously 
exact ;  some  corrections  nugfat  no  doubt  be  made  to  it, 
had  we  a  greater  nombcr  of  obserrationi  equally  pre- 
cise ;  but  vrc  are  of  opinion  that  these  corrections  would 
be  very  small,  and  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  confidence  which  tlie  two  obaerra- 
lions  we  have  employed  deierve,  we  have  Other  reason* 
for  entertaining  this  opinion  {z). 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  deUnninatioa  of 
the  magnetic  equator  agrees  almoat  perfectly  with  that 
given  long  ago  by  Wilke  and  Lemouaier.  The  latter 
■a  particular,  who  for  want  of  direct  observations  had 
discuswd  a  great  ncunber  of  corresponding  observations, 
indioales  the  magnetic  equator  in  Peru  towards  7°  20* 
of  south  latitnde,  and  M.  Humboldt  found  it  in  the 
same  place  at  7°  i';  besides,  Lemonnicr^s  chart,  as  well 
as  that  of  M.  Wilke,  indicates  for  the  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  about  11°,  and  they  place  the  node 
about  140°  of  west  longitude,  reckoned  from  the  meri- 
dian of  Paris. 

"  Can  it  be  by  chance,  then,  that  these  elements, 
found  more  than  40  years  ago,  should  accord  so  well 
with  oun  founded  on  recent  observatious  ?  or  does  the 
inclination  of  the  magnelio  equator  experience  onTy 
very  small  variations,  while  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
terrestrial  magnetisni  change  so  rapidly  f   We  sh«uld 
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not  be  far  from  admitting  tbe  latter  opinion,  when  we  nearr. 
consider  that  the  inclination  af  the  magnetic  needle  baa  *■* 
changed  at  Paris  3^  in  60  years  since  it  has  been  ob- 
served ;  and  that  at  Londoo,  according  to  tbe  ohaervx- 
tiottSofMr  Grabain,  it  has  not  changed  2°  in  200 
vears,  while  the  declination  has  varied  more  than  30* 
in  the  same  interval,  and  has  passed  irom  east  to  west: 
but  on  the  other  band  (be  observation  of  the  incUnatioB 
is  so  difficult  to  be  made  with  exactness,  and  it  is  so 
short  a  time  since  tbe  art  of  measuring  it  with  pre- 
cision was  known,  that  it  is  petbaps  more  prudent  to 
abstain  from  any  premature  opinion  on  pbenMsens,  tbe 
canse  of  which  is  totaHy  unknown  to  us.'* 

To  employ  the  other  observations  of  M.  Humboldt 
in  regard  to  the  inclination,  the  terrestrial  latitudes 
and  longitudes  reckoned  from  the  magnetic  equator 
were  first  reduced.  The  latter,  being  reckoned  from  - 
Ibe  node  of  that  equator  in  the  Saath  sea,  M.  Biot  GrM 
perceived  by  these  calcutations  that  the  position  of  that 
plane  determined  by  preceding  researches  was  pretty 
exact ;  for  some  of  the  places,  such  as  Santa>F£  and 
Javita,  where  M.Humboldt  observed  inclinations  almost 
equal,  were  found  neariy  on  the  magnetic  pai«llel,tboDgb 
distant  fi^m  each  other  more  than  60°  of  longitude. 

When  these  reductions  were  made,  M.  Biot  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  signs  of  tbe  inclinations  ob- 
served, and  to  leave  as  little  to  chance  as  possible.  H« 
first  tried  a  mathematical  hypothesis  conformable  enough 
to  the  idea  which  has  hitherto  been  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  terrestrial  magnetism. 

He  supposed  in  tbe  axis  of  the  magnetic  aquator, 
and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
two  centres  of  attractive  forces,  the  one  austral  andtlra 
other  boreal,  in  *nch  a  manner  as  to  represent  tbe  two 
opposite  magnetic  poles  of  tbe  earth.  He  then  calcs- 
lated  the  e&ct  which  ought  to  result  from  the  action 


(d)  To  calculate  this  position,  let  NEE'  (fig.  39.).  be  the  terreilrial  equator  }.  NHIi  tbe  maenetic  equator, 
supposed  also  to  be  a  great  circle,  and  HL  tbe  two   poioti  of  that  equator,  observed  by  Messrs  Humboldt  and 
La  Perouse.     Tbe  latitudes  HE,  LE',  and  the  arc  £E',  which  is  the  difference  of  longitude  of  these  two  peiatB, 
is  known  ;  consequently,  if  we  suppose  HE=d,  LE'=^,  ££'=:«,  EN:sx,  and  tbe  angle  ENH^jr,  we  sbftll  . 
bave  two  spherical  trianglea  N£H,  NE'L,  which  wiU  pve  the  two  following  eqnationi  i 


from  which  we  deduce 


«nd  developing- 


.i..<ibi=!=5t*:; 

sin.  X       tang,  o 
tang,  h  sin.  a      cos. « 


I>et  ns  iww  take  ao  aaxiliary  angle  f,  so  that  we  may  nave 


tang,  f: 


_t»ng.  < 


tang.  ^ 
in.  «t  sin,  p 


,  and  we  shall  baive 


-  By  these  coDBlioM  we  nay  fiifd  M,  and  then  V,  hr  any  of  tW  Cist  two.- 
(E)  La  Percose,  after  having  doobled  Cape  Horn,  fell  in  a  second  time  with  tbe  magnetic  equator  m  i^  north 
latitude,  and  1 19°  7'  of  longitude  west  from  Paris.     He  wna  tbeiefore  very  near  the  node  of  the  magneUe  equn- 
tor,  such  as  we  bave  deduced  it  from  observations.     This  fact  eiUblisbea  in  a  positiye  manner  two  important  cm- 
•equeoces  ;   First,  that  the  preceding  determinations  i«qnire  only  very  slight  corrections 
Magnetic  equator  is  really  a  great  circle  of  tbe  earth,  if  not  exactly,  at  least  very  nenxly. 

-  4 
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and  Ibe  second,  tb^t  the. 


>yGoot^le 
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fbttrj.  of  th«M  eAb«s  In  waypmot  of  tbe  Eufue  of  tbe  eutfa, 
'.'  •'  V  making  tbeir  attractive  foic«  lecipracally  vary  aa  the 
9f  uara  of  the  distance ;  and  in  this  maDner  he  obtain- 
ed tlie  direction  of  the  leault  of  their  forces,  trhich 
OBght  to  be  tliat  also  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  that  1»- 
titade. 
^'  i"-  He  suppaau  that  the  poiot  B  (fig.  30.")  it  the  aorth 

magnetic  pole  of  the  caiih,  and  that  the  point  A  ia  the 
•outh  magnetic  pole  ;  be  suppoaes  also  that  there  is  in 
'  the  point  M,  at  the  surface  1^  the  earth,  a  molecula 
of  the  austral  fluid  which  is  attlacted  by  B  and  repeU 
led  1^  A  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  di- 
stance ;  and  he  requires  what  will  be  the  direction  of 
'  the  power  resulting  front  these  two  fisrces  aclin);  on 
that  molecula.  It  is  evident  that  this  direction'  will  be 
that  also  which  would  be  assumed  in  the  point  M  by 
the  needle  of  a  compass  freel^r  suspended-^  for,  in  coo- 
seqnence  of  the  smallness  of  the  needle  in'  comparison 
of  the  Tadins  of  the  earth,  tbe  lioet  drawn  from  its  points 
to  me  centre,  B  or  A,  may  be  aoasidered  as  parallel, 
capeciallf  if  the  points  A  and  B  are  near  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  which  ia  the  casewith  natnte,  as  mi^  be 

H«  first  supposes  that  the-  earth  has  a  8|dierica]  fi- 
sure,  and  that  the  two  poles  A  and  B  are  equ^  in 
toTM,  anil  he  then  examinn  how  far  the  Utter  soj^oei- 
tion  agree*  with  the  results  observed. 

Lfrf  AM  then  3=  IV,  BM  =;  D,  CP  =:  «,  PM  =  y, 
the  angleMCP=Ti<,CA=iCB=a.  He  then  makes 
d  ^  K  r  ;  r  being  =  the  radios  of  the  earth,  and  K  a 
Cooataat  but  indeterminate  quantity. 

Let  X,  Y,  alacrbe  tbe  forces  which  attract  U  in. 
.the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  co-ordinates,  and  p  the 
angle  which  tbe  reanltiog  fom  makes  with  the  axis 
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He  thai  gives  the  foDowtng  eqaations,  in  which  F  ia    iiuKn 
the  magnetic  larce.-Bt  a  distance  equal  to  unity.  ■     ^^'  f 


Y  =  ^  sin.  MBD—  —aiibHAD ; 

J)'=y"+(«— «)*=r' —  2  axis  •{-<^,  ar,by  potting  for 
the  cosinea  their  values : 


and  as  we  have 


■  li-ls 

Y 

tang.  ^  =  5^. 

Y       Y_ 
D>      1>> 


lutting  ftf  *i  y  .n^  Of  their  nlues,  cos.  u  i  r 


I  by  putti 

buig.  ^= 


I>»  zzr-CI— 2  K  COS.  «+K")  s 
which  gives  the  system  of  the  two  equstioos. 


<^h^ 


«.|.K']^-|-Cl-3Kcoa.«+K-r^ 


(I+iK  COS.  «+K')*-CI-aK  COS.  u+K)  * 


These  equations  determine  tfae  direction  of  the  mag-  To  make  use  of  it,  M.  Biot  snceest.velv  gave  to  K 

netic  needle  in  regard  to  each  point  M,  the  distance  difffrent  values  in  tbe  foramlai  be  calculated  the  id- 

of  which  from  the  magnetic  equator  is  known  ;  but  it  eUnations  resulting  from  that  latitude  i  and  companng 

is  seen  that  this  direction  depends  on  the  quantity  K,  these  results  with  that  which  M.  Humboldt  really  ob- 

which  represents  the  distance  of  the  magnetic  centre,  served,  the  progress  of  the  errws  naturally  led  him^  t. 


fiwn  tbe  centre  of  the  earth ;  this  distance  being 
pressed  in  parts  of  the  terrestrial  radios,  we  must  there- 
fore first  determine  this  quantity  from  observations. 

To  do  it  in  the  manner  of  approximation,  and  thus 
acquire  a  first  idea  of  the  value  of  K,  M.  Biot  chose 
an  observation  made  by  M.  Humboldt  at  Carichana  in 
6°  34'  i"  of  north  latitude  counted  from  tbe  terreatrial 
equator,  and  70°  iS'  west  longitude  reckoned  from  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  which  gives  14"  53*  2 5^  of  longitude 
counted  from  the  magnetic  equator,  and  48°  51'  53"  of 
west  longitude,  proceeding  from  the  node  formed  by  that 
eqnatoT  with  the  equator  of  the  earth.  Tbe  inclina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  neadle  was  observed  in  that  place 
by  M.  Humboldt  in  the  month  of  Messidor,  jeMt  8, 
and  found  to  be 


The  following  is  a  tabic 


VdneiofK. 

Enon. 

K=I 

M° 

26.04 

K=o.« 

14.97 

K=o.5 

29.38 

11.73 

K=o.2 

4-39 

K=O.I 

3"3 

K=o.i>i 

31.04 

•■73 

Kaao.001 

31.07 

2-7 

equal  to  3|.78"  «F  the  ctmtigrade  divi-     poh 
rison  of  this  reanlt  with  the  other  oh-     pot: 


■ervations  of  H.  Humboldt,  shews  that  it  may  indeed 
■■''■' aa  agreeing  ti  '"    ■  '  ■'■    ' 


Tbe  first  value  of  K  would  place  the  centre  of  tbe 
magnetic  forces  at  the  nnface  of  the  earth  and  the 
of  the  magnetic  equator.   It  b  seen  that  this  aup- 


poutien  cannot  be  admitted^  becauae  it  would  give  an 
incieaae  of  inclination  much  leM  rapid  than  that  indi- 
cated by  ohservationti.    Ilie  eaae  is  the  same  with  tiw 
following 
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lAcotT.  following  reialta,  wfutlt  pl»e  th«  centres  of  kctini  on 
'  — v^i'  ibe  terrestrial  nuliiu  at  diffeicat  dist>tices  (torn  the 
ceatre  of  the  eartli }  bat  tt  is  seen  alio  ia  genenl,  that 
tbey  approach  more  and  more  to  the  troth  in  proportion 
as  this  difltaoee  becomes  less  }  vrhicb  evidently  sbewi 
th^t  tbe  two  centres  nf  action  of  the  nwgnetic  forces 
am  situated  near  tbe  centre  of  the  earth.  All  the  other 
observations  of  M.  Humboldt  would  also  lead  to   the 
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The  tnost  proper  supposition  would  be  to  make  K 
nun,  or  so  amall  that  it  would  be  neediest  to  paj  atten- 
tion to  it ;  which  auMunts  to  the  same  thing  as  to  con- 
sider the  two  centres  of  Rction  placed,  as  we  raaj  say, 
in  the  same  moleoula.  He  result,  indeed,  obtained  in 
thisiMnner  is  the  most  exact  of  all ;  it  is  =3 1.0843°; 
this  value  ia  still  a  little  less  than  that  which  M.  Hum- 
hMt  observed,  and  tbe  difference  is  =1.69;  but  it 
must  be  considered  also  that  the  fiirmiila  from  which 
we  derive  theae  vdues  supposes  the  position  of  the  mag- 
■etic  equator  is  perfectly  determined  }  bat  it  may  not 
be  so  with  tbe  utmost  exactness,  according  to  the  two 
only  observatioaa  of  La  Peranse  and  Homboldt,  whidr 
we  have  employed.  It  is  therelbre  by  studviag  tha 
progrcas  of  the  formula,  and  comparing  it  with  the  oW  - 
servations,  that  we  are  able  to  appreciate  it  jostly ;  af- 
ter which  we  may  think. of  remedying  tb*  small'  crron 
with  which  it  may  be  accompanied. . 

To  obtain  the  result  here  meatiDDcd,'  and  which  u, 
as  it  were,  the  limit  of  all  those  which  may  be  obtained 
by  giving  to  K  diffennt  values,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
taat  tbe  quantity^ 

yd+^K  cc  ■.+K-i*+<I— aK.«.ti+K-1* 

{I+2K  o».  ■,+K')*_(I_jK  co..,,+K')* 

beooroea  —  when  K  is  null ;  but  by  applyii^  to  it  the 

methods  of  knoww  quantities,  it  will  be  found  that  its 
▼aloe  in   tbis  -supposition  is  really  determinate   and 

^   .  — — — .     By «ubMitatiag  this  in  tbe.ibrmula  we 


3  cos.  M 
an  equation  wUcb  may  be  .ledneed  to  tbis  form : 
sin.  u 

whiob  will  easily  -  gire  the  value  of  ^ }  and  when  this 
value  is  known,  we  shall  Imvb  the  inclination  I,  by  the 
following  formula :. 

I=ii>o-|-w — |l, 

which  will  aerve  tfanMi^wut  the  whole  extent  of  the 
two  bemispberea. 

Frwu  the  propreaa  tlnu  traced  ont,  it  is  Men  that  tb* 
pieceding  fonnula  is.  not  merely  an  ampync  conatnw- 
tion  of  obscrvationa )  on  the  contrary,  it  ia -totally  in- 
dependent, _and   only  supposes  tbe  laclioatioii  of  ths 


magnetic  needle  to  be  produced  by  a  magnet  infinitely    Hmmj. 

small,  placed  in  the  centre  of  tbe  terrestrial  surface}""  ' 

but  by  c^cuUting  from  this  formula  the  inclination  for 

the  diflerent   latitudes,  M.  fiiot  found  precisely  the 

same  numbers  as  M.  Humboldt  observed  either  in  Ein 

rope  or  America  ;  and  it  is  not  his  observationt  only 

that  are  represented  in  this  manner  ;  but  those  wfaick 

have  been   made   in  Russia,  and  at  Kola  in  Lapland, 

during  the  last  trwuit  of  Venus,  are  also  comprehended 

under  the  same  law. 

It  is  seen  that  tbe  vesnlts  of  the  formula  deviate  very 
little  from  tbe  observstions  ;  but  these  differences  asay  - 
be  rendered  stdl  smaller.  By  exanining,  indeed,  the 
progress  of  the  errors,  it  is  seen  that  the  numbers  gives 
by  calculation  are  a  little  too  small  in  America  for  tbe 
low  latitudes,  and  a  little  too  great  for  tbe  high  lati- 
tudes, which  shews  that  the  whole  may  be  allowed, 
with  some  slight  modifieatioBS^  either  Inr  changing, 
however  little,  -the  node  and  inclination  of  the  magne- 
tic equator,  which  two  observations  canoot  determine 
with  the  utmoet  exactness,  or  by  displacing  ev«r  so 
little  our  nndl  magnet,  leaving,  however,  its  ceotrs 
in  the  plaw  of  the  magnetic  eqwatar,  and  placing  it  in 
neb  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  a  little  nearer  America 
Ihaa  Europe.  It.  is  by  these  obscrvationa  themaelvei, 
when  wa  shall  have  a  greater  number,  that  we  most  be 
guided  in  these  small  corrections. 

In  a  word,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  we  can  re- 
present in  a  rigorous  manner,  by  a  mathematical  law, 
all  the  inclinations  observed  -,  fijr  the  pheniNneaoa  of 
Ae  inclination,  though  more  regular  than  tbe  other 
magnetic  effects,  ia  not  free  firom  some  anomalies }  this 
may  be  easily  seen  on  consoncting  the  carve  given  by 
tbe  obaervations  tbemaelves.  Thns,  fctt  example,  the 
inclioation  obaerved  at  Popayan  is  o"  ic/  greater  than  . 
at  St  Carlos  del  Rio  Negro,  though  the  magnetic  la-  , 
titude  of  the  latleris  3"  7'  greater.  Tbe  case  is  tbe 
same  with  observations  made'  at  Javita  and  Santa  F£. 
Other  anomalies  are  discovered  in  the  oomparntive  pn>- 
greSB  of  tbe  observations  and  Aurmula.  This  is  the  case 
m  rrgard  to  Guicfaana,  St  Thomas  de  la  Gnyane,  and 
Cartb^oa.  The  increase  of  tbe  inclinMtion  from  the 
first  to  the  second  of  these  points  ia  by  no  OMana  in  har- 
mony with  the  increase  from  tbe  aeeond  to  tbe  third  ; 
and  if  we  compare  together  the  intensities  observed  in  . 
these  diflerent  place",  the  anomalies  tbey  exhibit  an- 
nounce in  some  measnn  those  wbick  tlie  inclination   - 


:  cause  of  these  anomalies  beooosea  evident  from  ' 
what  has  been  already  rcmaiJted }  they  are  mncly  the 
efiect  of  local  circumstanees,  and  arise  from  tbe  small 
^tema  of  attraction  by  which  tbe  general  pbenomcnn 
u»  modified.  Tbis  most  be  aensiUe  in  particular  for 
that  part  of  Aroanca  which  H.  Humboldt  travelled  '■ 
over,  and  which  is  traversed  throogfaout  its  whole 
length  by  the  grand  chain  of  tbe  eordillera  of  the  An- 
des. It  is  also  in  these  places  that  the  most  considn- 
aUc  difieienoes  exist.  Popavan,  for  example,  is  situat- 
ed near  the  volsanoes  of  Sotan  and  PooiKce ;  it  ia 
joined  to  basaltic  monntnins.  abenndiiw  with  magnetic 
iroa.  Near  Sulurails,  to'  the  eaat  of  Popayan,  thea* 
bnaltic  cdnmns  bam  very  striking  poles :  in  like  maiw 
ner  Mexico  ia  situated  at  tbe  height  of  1 160  toisra  on 
the  ridge  of  the  grand  oovdDlera  of  Loncbtitlan  ;  tbe 
ground  tlwR  is  coveted  with  porooa  basaltes  and  arn^g- 
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Tbcoiy.    dali}ida,'ivbiuli  arc  almost  all  charged  with  mugnetic  the  increaw  of  the  magnetic  cflecta  towirda  the  north    nterj. 

'    ■  V    "^  iron.     Must  not  all  these  causes  have  a  sensible  influ-  to  the  great  quiuitity  of  iron  diapersed  thranghout  these         . 

«nce  on  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  and  rcgiona ;  hut  it  appean  to  ns  that  this  opinion  is  not 

moat  not  the  dilTcrent  dispositions  of  the  feirugiDoua  agreeable  to  the  truth.     The  cnrdillen  o£  the  Andes 

masses,  or  their  change  of  stale,  in  consequence  of  the  contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  magDettc  iron  ;  the 

Action  of  nature,  produce  al.^o  variations?  M.  Hum'  native  iron  of  Chaco,  that  problematic  mats  aoalogoua 

baldt  made  on  this  point  a  decisive  obBer^atioii :  the  to  that  of  Pallas,  and  those  of  Xacatarea  in  Mexico,  is 

earthquake  of  thq  4th  November  1799  changed  at  found  even  under  the  tropics. 

Cumana  the  inclination  of  the  needle.  On  the  ist  of  Ou  seeing  the  inclinations  of  the  compass  so  exactly 
November  it  was  43°  65' ;  on  the  7th  it  was  only  42^  lepreseated  in  the  hypotbesis,  they  endeavoured  to  dis- 
7J',  and  ten  months  after  it  returned  to  42°  8j',  hut  cover  nhether  it  coutd  be  applied  to  the  intensities  ob- 
it did  not  regain  its  former  value  ;  the  intensity  of  the  served  hy  M.  Hnmbiddt ;  but  they  bond  that  it  did  not 
magnetic  force  was  not  changed  hy  the  effect  of  this  apply.  It  gives  indeed,  an  increase  of  the  magnetic 
earthquake.  forces  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  {  but  this  increase. 
It  IS  proved,  then,  by  these  observations,  that  local  which  at  first  is  too  sIott,  become*  afterwards  too  rapid, 
circumstances  may  have  on  the  ioclinatioa  a  sensible  M.  Biot  has  not  yet  been  able  to  try  whether  the  small 
influence }  and  this  influence  is  remarked  in  the  coun-  displactment  of  the  terrestrial  maniet  will  cmtribute 
tries  traversed  by  M.  Humboldt.  towards  represratiog  them  belter }  hot  it  most  be  re- 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mathematical  hypo-  marked,  that  the  series  of  the  intensities  is  extremely 
thesis  which  we  have  employed  really  expresses  the  whimsical,  and  contains  an  infinite  nnmber  of  anoina- 
law  of  nature,  at  least  to  the  north  of  the  magnetic  lies,  so  that  local  phenomena  mar  have  ott  this  pfaeno* 
equator  -,  for,  though  the  first  results  observed  towards  menon  a  much  more  sensible  influeDce  than  m  the  iiH 
1            the  south  seem  to  bend  to  it  also,  the  uncertainty  under  cUnation. 

which  we  are,  in  regard  to  the  true  cause  of  these  phe-  On  reviewing  the  remits  which  have  been  given,  it 

nomena,  must  stop  our  conjectures,  and  prevent  us  from  is  seen  that  we  have  first  determined  the  position  of  the 

extending  too  far  the  conseqneocea  of  the  laws  which  magnetic  equator  by  direct  observations,  which  faa4 

we  observe  (r)>  never  been  done  before ;  we  have  then  proved  that  the 

Froni  the  preoeding  results,  we  may  calculate  the  magnetic  force  increases  in  proceeding  from  that  equa-* 

points  where  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  equator  pierces  tor  to  the  poles  }  in  the  last  place,  we  nave  given  a  ma- 

"the  terrestrial  surface  ;  for  their  latitudes  are  equal  to  thematical  hypothesis,  whidi,  when  reduced  to  a  fmr- 

thc  comptements  of  the  obliquity  of  that  equator,  and  mula,  satisfies  all  the  inclinations  hitherto  observed, 

their  meridian  is  at  100°  of  longitude  irom  its  nodes.  Supposing,  as  has  been  done  in  this  formula,  the 

The  north  magnetic  pole  is  found  also  at  79°  i'  4"  of  small  corrections  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  its  utility 

'  north  latitude,  and  at  30"  2'  5"  of  longitude  west  from  becomes  evident,  either  for  making  known,  in  the  course 

Paris,  which  places  it  to  the  north  of  America.     Tlie  of  time,  the  variations  which  may  take  place  in  the 

other  magnetic  pole,  symmetric  to  the  preceding,  is  action  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  or  to  ascertain  or 

rituated  in  the  same  latitude  south,  and  at  149°  67'  55"  even  foresee  the  value  of  the  inclination,  which  in  a 

of  longitude  east  from  Paris,  which  places  it  amidst  the  great  many  cases  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 

eternal  ice  -,  indications  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  For  example,  near  the  ma^etic  equator,  the  increase 

Wilke  and  Lemounier.  or  diminution  of  the  inclinabon  will  indicate  to  a  vessel 

If  we  could  reach  these  poles,  the  compass  would  on  a  voyage  whether  she  has  gained  or  lont  in  latitude 

be  seen  vertical  ^  but  if  any  confidence  can  be  placed  by  currents.     This  knowledge  of  the  latitude  is  some- 

in  the  law  which  we  have  discovered,  this  would  be  the  times  as  imp«tant  as  that  of  longitude.     On  the  coasts 

only  difference  which  would  be  ob»erved  in  regard  to  of  Peru,  for  example,  the  cnrrents  tend  from  Chilo£  t-s 

the  inclination,  and  we  should  be  still,  as  fax  distant  the  north  and  north-east  with  snch  force,  that  one  may 

as  in  Europe  from  the  real   centres  which  produce  go  from  Lima  to  Guayaquil  in  three  or  four  days,  and 

it.     This  result  mi^ht  appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  two,  three,  and  sometimes  five  months  are  necessary  to 

as  to  diminish  the  interest  one  might  have  in  visit-  return.     It  is  consequently  of  the  greatest  importance 

ing  these  horrid  regions,  bad  we  not  also  the  hope  for  vessels  coming  from  Chili  which  stretch  along  the 

of  discovering  then  new  phenomena  in  regard  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  know  their  latitude.     If  they  go  be- 

inteusity  of  the  magnetic  force,  and  the  influence  of  me-  yond  the  port  to  which  they  aro  bound,  they  must  work 

teoT^>  to  the  soothwai-d,  and  every  day's  progress  requires  of- 

These  consequences  do  not  entirely  accord  with  the  ten  a  month  of  return.     Unfortunately,  the  fogs  which 

Opinion  pretty  generally  received,  and  which  ascribea  prevail  during  four  or  five  months  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 


(f)  OhservationB  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  and  New  Holland,  hy  different  navigators, 
are  very  exactly  represented  by  the  above-mentioned  formula  ;  and  it  follows,  tbat  it  extends  also  to  the  austral 
hemisphere.  We  hope  soon  to  have  numerous  and  very  exact  ohBcrvations  on  the  inclination  of  the  needle  in 
that  part  of  the  earth.  But  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  add  to  our  table  such  results  as  relate  to  it,  and  which 
we  have  been  able  to  procure.  We  have  inserted  also  two  observations  on  the  intensity,  made  with  great  care 
I^y  M.  Rossel,  during  the  expedition  of  d'Entrecasteaux,  which  are  very  important,  as  they  prove  that  the 
terrestrial  magnetic  fw«  iaueases  also  ia  the  austr^  hemispbere  in^proportien  «s  one  removes  from  the  cqtt- 
■tor. 
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Tkterf.  prevent  tuvigfttors  from  JistinguUliii^  tbe  form  of  tlie 
'  ""V  ■  '  coast ;  nothing  ia  »een  but  tbe  sunmuts  of  tbe  Andes, 
*nd  tbat  of  tbe  pekks  which  rise  above  that  stratum  of 
vapours  ;  but  the  figore  of  it  is  so  onifonn  tliat  pilots 
fall  iuto  mistakes.  They  often  remain  12  or  i  j  days 
without  seeing  tbe  tun  or  stars,  and  during  tbiit  inters  liI 
tbei^come  to  ancfaoi,  being  afraid  of  overshooting  their 
port;  but  if  we  suppose  tbat  tbe  inclination  of  tbe  mag- 
Tictic  needle  in  th~e  ports  to  the  south  of  Lima  is  known, 
for  example  at  Cliancay,  Huaura,  and  Santa,  the  dip- 
ping needle  viU  show  nhetber  it  be,  ia  re^ird  Lo  Lima, 
10  die  south  or  to  the  north.  It  t>Ui  show  at  the  same 
time  opposite  what  point  of  the  coast  a  vessel  is ;  and 
this  indication  will  be  attended  with  more  exactness 
tbat  one  could  hope  for,  because  iu  these  seas  the  in- 
clination varies  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  M.  Hnm- 
boldt,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  far  these  remarks,  ob- 
served in  these  seas  the  following  values. 

Places.  SoutA  Latitvdea.  Inclinatiojtt. 

Huancejr  10°  4'  6.80" 

Huaura  11     3  9<oo 

Chancay  n  33  ■  'o-35 

These  observations  prove  that  tbe  error  of  three  or 
foor  degrees  in  the  inclination  in  these  seas  would  pro- 
duce but  a  degree  of  error  in  latitude  ;  and,  on  account 
of  tbe  tranquillity  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  inclination 
tnay  be  observed  lo  within  a  degree  nearly.  Frequent 
instances  of  inch  results  may  be  seen  in  books  of  voy- 
ages. In  like  manner,  if  one  ksew  exactly  tbe  incli- 
nation at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  navigators,  who,  when  tbe  Pamperos 
Wow,  remain  15  or  18  days  without  seeing  tbe  heaven- 
ly bodies,  and  go  on  diflerent  tacks  for  fear  of  losing 
tite  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  tbat  river. 

In  a  vrord,  tbe  inclination  may  indicate  also  the  lon- 
gitude in  these  seas  ;  and  this  method  may  be  empW- 
ed  when  others  fail.  A  vessel  which  sails  there  in  the 
directiDU  of  a  parallel  could  not  find  its  longitude  either 
by  a  chronometer  or  the  declination  nf  Halley,  unless 
a  star  could  be  seen,  in  order  to  take  a  horary  angle  or 
the  magnetic  azimuth.  The  dipping  needle  then 
throws  light  on  the  longitude  amidst  the  thickest  fogs. 
We  point  out  thii  method  as  one  of  those  which  have 
only  a  local  application  ;  but  hitherto  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it.  llese  ideas  may  be  extended  and 
rectified  by  able  navigators. 

In  general,  if  the  inclination  of  the  needle,  and  tbe 
law  we  have  trl^d  to  establish,  could  he  depended  on, 
to  observe  tbe  inclination  and  the  terrestrial  latitude 
wonld  also  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  longitude  ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  examined  the  extent  of  the  emis  of 
which  thiH  method  may  be  susceptible,  and  conseqnent- 
ly  we  confine  ourselves  lo  a  mere  indication  of  it. 

Tbe  phenomenon  of  tbe  inclination  has  in  maritime 
observations  a  peculiar  and  very  remarkable  advantage, 
namely,  that  of  not  being  subject  to  those  great  pro- 
gressive variations  which  alTect  the  declination.  With- 
out repeating  what  we  have  already  said  above  on  the 
supposed  constancy  of  this  phenomenon,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  out  formula  even  afibrds  a  new  proof  tbat 
it  may  comprehend  in  the  same  law  the  observations 
made  many  years  ago  in  Lapland,  those  which  Lacaille 
fcroaght  hack  in  1751  from  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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In  short,  when  we  tried  to  represent  tbe  inclinstions 
in  difierent  latitudes  by  the  supposition  of  a  magnet  in- 
finitely small,  very  near  the  centre  of  tbe  eartb,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  equator,  we  did  not  pre- 
tend to  consider  tbat  hypotliesis  as  any  thing  real,  but  - 
oolyas  a  malhemalicul  ahalmction  useful  to  connect  the 
results,  and  proper  lo  ascertain  in  future  iihether  anv 
changes  exist.  In  regard  to  the  declination  and  inten- 
sity, we  freely  confess  (hat  we  arc  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  their  laws  or  ilivir  causes  ;  and  if  any  |di!lo)>n- 
phcr  13  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  them  to  one  principle, 
which  explains  at  the  same  time  the  variations  of  the 
inclination,  it  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries ever  made.  But  this  research,  exceedingly 
difficult,  requires,  perliups,  before  It  be  attempted, 
more  observations,  and  in  particular  more  precise  ob- 
servations, than  have  hitherto  been  collected.  For  this 
reason  we  have  presented  the  preceding  researches,  im- 
perfect as  they  urc,  hoping  our  readers  will  receive 
Ihem  with  indulgence".  '  PML 

We  would  willingly  have  entered  into  a  more  full  ^^^-  «*• 
illusti'ation  of  the  theory  of^pinus,  and  compared  It """,„, 
with  tbe  phenomena  noticed  in  Chaf.  II.  but  the  im- 
portant paper  just  given  has  taken  op  so  much  room, 
that  this  article  is  already  extended  to  very  nearly  the 
utmost  limits  assigned  to  it.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  some  idea  of  the  induction  of 
magnetism  by  juxtaposition  according  to  ^pinus's  hy- 
pothesis, and  roust  refer  for  the  rest  to  his  Ti-nlomen 
T/icoritx  Electricitali's  et  Magnelisnii,  or  to  the  abridge- 
ment of  it  in  Van  Swinden's  work  Sai  /'  Analogic  de 
l'£/eclricite  et  du  Magitttismr,  torn.  II.  ,q. 

Let  NAS  (fig.  31).  be  a  magnet,  of  which  the  part  Induced 
next  tbe  north  pole  AN  is  overcharged,  and  let  a  bar  ni*|ncti>ni 
of  iron  <  B  n  be  brought  near  the  north  pole  of  the  l"/.*" »'■!»• 
magnet,  so  that  their  axes  are  In  the  same  straight  line.  SuCd.*^ 
Naiv,  in  this  theory,  the  overcharged  pole  N  acti  <in  Fig.  ji. 
the  iron  onlf  by  its  redundant  fluid,  for  tbat  part  of  tbe 
fluid  which  IS  merely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  iron  will 
repel  the  fluid  in  B  as  much  as  the  iron  In  AN  attracts  ' 
it,  and  of  course  can  produce  no  change  in  B.  In  the 
same  way  SA  acts  on  B  merely  by  its  redundant  iron. 
Now,  were  tbe  fluid  In  «  B  n  immoveable,  no  sensible 
eflect  would  he  produced  on  it ;  but  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  easily  moveable,  the  redundant  fluid  in  AN  will 
have  tbe  effect  of  repelling  it  towards  n,  till  the  resist- 
ance met  with  there,  added  to  its  own  tendency  to  dif- 
fuse itself  uniformly,  just  balances  the  repuUion  of  AN. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  attraction  exists  between 
the  redundant  iron  in  AS,  and  tbe  fluid  in  B,  by  which 
the  latter  would  be  drawn  from  B  n,  and  condensed  in 
B  s,  the  attraction  opposing  the  repulsion  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  since  AS  is  more  distant  ^m  every  point 
of  B  than  AN  fiom  tbe  same  point,  the  redundant 
fluid  will  prevail,  and  on  the  whale  the  fluid  will  be 
condensed  towards  n,  and  rareHed  towards  s.  The  more 
difl'used  we  suppose  the  fluid  and  Iron  in  the  ma^et  to 
be,  the  more  removed  will  be  the  centres  of  efi'oit  of 
its  poles  from  tbeir  extremities,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
actloD,  and  the  diflference  of  action  of  AN  and  AS, 
and  of  course  the  smaller  the  condensation  towards  n, 
aud  the  rarefaction  towards  «.  From  this  we  learn, 
3  D  that, 
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TbcoiT.    that,  according  as  the  polea  of  a  magnet  are  more  cdud- 
*~"~v~"^  teracted, ,  the  greater  will  Ue  its  power  of  action  ;  and 
as  thia  is  agreeable  to  obscrvatioa,  it  gives  additional 
credit  to  Ihc  hypothesis. 

Now,  we  Ke  ihat  the  piece  of  iron  n  B  j  is  attracted 
in  consequence  of  ita  fluid  being  repelled  towards  its 
remote  extremitTi  and  distributed  something  like  the 
iluid  in  NAS.  Id  this  hypothesis  magnetism  is  suppo- 
sed to  depend  entirely  on  the  difiusion  of  magnetic  fluid. 
The  iron  B  has  become  a  magnet,  and  hy  having  mag- 
netism induced  on  it,  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  A. 
In  a  similar  way  we  might  explain  the  action  of  the 
magnet,  if  its  south  or  deficient  pole  were  presented 
103  opposite  to  fi. 
Coalmnb'i  When  the  notion  of  a  magnetic  fluid  was  once  en- 
^'  tertained,  it  is  not  surprising  that  philosophers,  reason- 
ing from  the  analogy  between  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  the  different  effects  arising  from  the  south  and 
nortli  pole  of  a  magnet,  should  be  led  to  the  idea  of 
the  magnetic  fluid  being  compouudcd  of  two  fluids. 
Accordingly  the  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic  fluids  has 
long  been  a  favourite  on  the  continent,  where  it  has 
been  chiefly  supported  hy  Coulomb  and  Haity.  As  the 
experiments  and  observations  of  the  former  philosopher 
entitle  him  to  the  hi^est  refprct,  we  shall  here  give  a 
sketch  of  his  theory  of  magnetism. 

I.  Coulomb  admits  of  two  magnetic  fluids,  one  of 
which  may  be  called  the  northern,  and  the  other  the 


fluid. 


2.  He  particles  of  each  of  these  two  fluids  are  mu- 
tually repnlsive  of  each  other  ;  that  is,  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  N  mutually  repel  each  other,  and  the  particles 
of  the  flnid  S  repel  each  other. 

3.  There  is  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  particles 
of  one  of  these  fluids  and  the  particles  of  tbe  other ;  or 
the  particles  af  the  fluid  N  attract  and  are  attracted  hy 
tbe  particles  of  the  fluid  S. 

4.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  iron  not  magnetized,  these 
two  fluids  are  found  mixed  together,  and  hence  a  piece 
of  ordinary  iron  under  the  usual  circumstances  exhibits 
no  signs  of  magnetism, 

5.  In  a  magnetized  body  these  two  flnids  are  sepa- 
rated, and  this  separation  takes  place  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  magnetize  the  body  }  one  of  the  fluids  N,  re- 
tinng  towards  one  extremity,  and  the  other  fluid  8  to 
tbe  other  extremity  of  the  magnetized  body. 

6.  Tbe  attraction  and  repulsion  of  two  magnetic  bo- 
dies, when  tbev  approach  each  other,  is  the  rcsnlt  of 
tbe  mutual  action  of  the  two  fluids. 

Suppose  we  have  two  needles  A  and  B.  If  we  make 
tbem  approach  each  other  on  the  side  of  the  two  poles 
of  tite  same  name,  N  or  S,  they  will  repel  each  other; 
but  if  they  are  made  to  approach  on  the  side  of  differ- 
ent poles,  as  when  the  needle  A  presents  its  north  pole 
to  the  south  pole  of  tbe  needle  B,  they  will  attract 
each  other.  Here  there  are  four  forces  in  action  ;  r, 
tbe  fluid  N  of  the  needle  A  repels  the  fluid  N  ef  the 
needle  B.  2.  The  same  fluid  N  of  tbe  needle  A  at- 
tracts the  fluid  S  at  the  needle  B.  3.  The  fluid  8  of 
the  needle  A  repels  tbe  fluid  S  of  the  needle  B  ;  and, 
4.  Tbe  fluid  S  of  the  needle  A  attracts  tbe  fluid  N  of 
tbe  needle  B,  Now,  if  the  extremity  N  of  the  needle 
A  be  very  near  the  extremity  S  of  the  needle  B,  tlie 
mutual  attraction  between  the  two  fluids  N  and  S,  will 
be  stronger  than  the  mutual  repolsioii  between  the  two 
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fluids  N,  N,  and  the  two  fluids  S,  S,  and  canteqnently    mnxy. 
tlie  two  needles  will  approadi  each  other.  >..— ^— j 

7.  The  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  two  mt^netic 
fluids  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  masses,  and  in  tiie  in- 
Terse  ratio  of  the  distances. 

This  important  part  of  the  theory  Caulomb  deduces 
from  a  series  of  very  delicate  experiments  made  with 
bis  magnetic  bars,  similar  to  those  fay  which  he  proved 
the  same  law  to  take  place  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
tbe  electric  fluid.  See  Electkicitt,  Fart  IV.  cbap.  ii. 

8.  The  magnetic  fluid  is  entinly  in  the  interior  of 
magnetic  bodies,  for  as  the  magnetic  fluid  moves  with 
difficulty  in  tbe  interior  of  a  masnetie  body,  it  cannot 
diffuse  itself  aver  tbe  surface,  whii^  is  the  tcason  why 
filings  of  iron  brought  near  a  magnetic  bar,  remaiii  at- 
tached to  it. 

9.  Consequently  magnetic  bodies  can  have  00  mag- 
netic atmosphere. 

10.  In  a  magnetic  needle,  the  centres  of  magnetic 
action  are  near  the  extremities  of  tbe  needle. 

11.  A  magnetic  needle  being  broken  in  any  place, 
each  of  its  parts  is  found  to  have  two  poles. 

1 1.  Tbe  forces  which  attract  a  needle  towards  one 
pole,  are  equal  to  those  which  draw  it  toward  the  other 
pole. 

13.  Magnetic  bodies  do  not  act  on  otltcr  bodies  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetism,  in  any  other  way  than  by  «t- 

repulsion  }  for  the  magnetic  flnid  r 

14.  Magnetic  attraction  ousbt 
particular  power,  analogous,  nov 
which  we  call    universal  gravitatioi 


traction  o         _ 

entirely  within  the  interior  of  these  bodies. 

ittractlon  ougfat  to  be-  regarded  as  m 

to  tbe  pAwer 

>ly   dif- 


ference being,  that  gravitation  acts  very  sensibly  t 
all  bodies,  whereas  magnetism  acts  most  powerfully  on 

15.  This  magnetic  power  or  attraction  is  therefore  n 
particular  power  produced  neither  hy  impulsion,  Mr  by 
tbe  action  of  any  other  fluid.  ,^ 

Though  the  instrument  which  is  usually  employed  toCoulonb's 
measure  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  very°«>de  tf 
simple  in  its  construction,  it  is  nevertheless  liable  to*'''?*"'' 
great  errors,  which  in  general  arise  (rnm  the  almost  ak-  ^_„tie 
solote  impossibility  of  placing  tbe  needle  in  all  (be  posi-  dipL 
tions  it  can  take  tn  equilibrium  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  gravitation,  that  is  to  say,  so  that  its  centre 
of  gravity  may  always  exactly  agree  with  the  point  on 
which  it  turns.  When  the  dimensions  are  considerable, 
a  new  inconvenience  arises  from  a  degree   of  flexure, 
whirh,   though  scarcely   sensible,  is  nevertheless  pro- 
ductive of   very  great  effects,  from' tbe  slightest  dis- 
placement of  the  centre  of  gravity  producing  a  cont- 
bination  of  the  power  of  gravitation  with  that  of  mag- 
netism. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties.  Citizen  Coulomb,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  immediately,  as  has 
been  hitherto  done,  tbe  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  tbe  vertical  plane  which  pastes  through  the 
magnetical  pole,  conceives  the  force  of  this  pole  to  be 
decomposed  or  resolved  into  two  others  in  the  saaw 
plane,  the  one  acting  in  a  borizonlal,  and  tbe  other  ib 
a  vertical  direction.  He  determines  separately  tbe  in- 
tcnsitv  of  each  of  these  last  forces,  and  the  result  gives 
the  direction  in  which  the  magnetic  force  acts,  and 
which  a  needle  governed   singly  by  this  force  wooM 
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Citiifn  Coulomb  has  proved,  in  tbe  Memalra  of  ihe 
'->  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1 789,  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  suspended  by  Us  centre  of  gravity  is  iDces^ 
sanity  brought  back  to  its  true  direction  by  ■  consUnt 
force  at  tbe  same  place  and  time.  It  thence  follows, 
Ihat  by  observing  the  number  of  onciltatioDB  made  in  a 
given  time  by  a  needle  horizontally  suspended,  the  ra- 
tio of  the  horizontal  component  part  of  tbe  magnctk 
power  with  gravity  may  be  obtained.  As  to  the  verti- 
cal component  i«rt,  it  is  measured  by  deteminiDg  With 
care  the  weight  neceisnry  to  be  added  to  tbe  Konthern 
part  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to  maintain  it  in  a  perfect- 
ly borizontal  position.  That  being  dooe^  if  A  and  B 
represent  the  respective  measures  of  the  horizontal  and 
Vertical  component  parts  of  tbe  magnetic  power,  -j-  will 

he  tbe  tangent  of  tbe  angle  made  by  their  resnlt  with 
tbe  horizontal  force,  and,  consequently,  it  will  be  the 
inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  tbe  experiments  made  by  Citizen  Coulomb,  tbe 
needle  had  the  form  of  a  right-angled  panil  lei  0  pipe  don, 
very  thin  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  always  sus- 
pended so  that  iti  breadth  was  kept  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Let  P  represent  the  weigbt  of  the  needle,  /  the  balf  of 
itM  length,  X  tbe  length  of  a  pendulum  that  performs 
its  oKCtllations  in  tbe  same  time  a$  the  needle  when  it 
obeys  tbe  magnetic  power  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Cou- 
lomb tbcn  give*  the  fennnia to  culculate  tbe  mo- 
mentum of  tbe  magnetic  force  referred  to  the  arm  of* 
lever  of  one  millimetre  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
needle  was  427  millimetres,  its  breadth  13,  and  its 
Weigbt  88,753  milligrammes.  It  was  suspended  lioii- 
xontally  by  a  tbreaifof  silk  in  a  box  well  closed,  and  it 
juade  50  oscillations  in  386  seconds,  and  by  applying 
these  data  to  the  preceding  fotmula,  Coulomb  found 
that  the  loi^iihm  of  the  momentum  of  tbe  horizontal 
magnetic  force  is  4.1740. 

Coulomb  having  placed  his  needle  in  a  clip,  baving 
knife  edges,  which  rested  on  two  cylinders  of  glass, 
in  tbe  manner  of  tbe  beam  of  a  balance,  endeavoured 
first  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium  in  a  borizontal  situa- 
tion, coinciding  with  tbe  magnetic  meridian,  by  placing 
the  edges  in  a  proper  manner,  and  when  tbey  were  suf- 
ficiently near  tbe  «o!nt  where  tbe  equilibrium  took 
place,  be  completed  it  by  the  addition  of  small  freights. 
He  then  reversed  the  poles  of  tbe  needle  by  the  magne- 
tic touch,  but  without  altering  the  position  of  the  clip, 
nnd  again  bringing  it  to  an  equillbriuiti  in  ibis  new 
slate,  tbe  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  additional  weights 
[daced  in  these  two  operations  gave  him  tbe  double  of 
the  momentum  of  tbe  vertical  component  parts  of  tbe 

magnetic  force,    valued  at  ^^^.     The  result  of  this 

force,  and  of  tbe  boritontal  force,  is  inclined  68''  g'. 

In  repeating  tbtoe  operations  lliree  tunes,  Coulomb 
fonnd  BUfii«s$ively68°9',ri8^  13',  and  68"  11'.  Thoogb 
tbe  dilFerences  of  these  insults  are  very  trifling,  be 
thbk-s  they  ire  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  emrs  in  the 
obscrvatioci ;  for  he  is  ussured  they  do  not  amoant  to  so 
mocb.  It  is  poHible  that  the  needle  is  subject  to  varia- 
tions in  the  vertical  uroilar  to  those  wbi^are  known  to 
t^e  place  in  tbe  borieootal  planei 
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Daniel  Bernoulli  contrived    an   in^nious   dipping   llitoiy. 
needle  that  may  answer  tlie  purpose  of  an  universal  in-  '  ■'  '  v  '     ' 
Btrument  for  making  accurate  observatimis  on  the  dip.      '°'|]-. 
It  depends  on  the  following  principle.     If  a  dipping^^^g 
needle  be  made  by  an  ordinary  workman,  and  balanced  ntedle- 
with  some  care,  so  that  when  impregnated  with  magne- 
tism, it  may  show  nearly  the   true  dip,  and  if  it  be 
touched,  and  tbe  dip  observed,  then  its  magnetism  de- 
stroyed, and  its  balance  so  altered,-tbat  without  any 
magnetism  it  will  take  nearly  the  inclination  of  the  true 
dip  \  and  if  it  be  then  touched  again,  giving  it  tbe  same 
polarity  as  it  had  before,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  now 
approach  very  nearly  to  tbe  true  dip,  since,  by  itsvrant 
of  perfect  equilibrium,  it  was  deranged  only  a  few  de- 
grees from  its  proper  direction.    If  tbe  second  observa- 
tion of  tbe  dip  should^  from  the  inaccurate  formation  of 
tbe  needle,  differ  considerably  from  tbe  fii^  the  opera- 
tion must  be  repeated  \  and  in  this  third  observation 
there  will  very  seldom  be  an  error  of  more  dian  balf 

Bernoulli's  instrument  is  as  follows.  A  very  light 
graduated  brass  circle  £FG  (fig.  32.)  ia  fixed  on  oneflg-  ji- 
aide  of  tbe  dipping  needle,  so  as  td  be  concentric  with 
its  axis,  and  the  whole  is  balanced  with  as  much  nicety 
as  may  be,  before  being  impregnated.  CD  is  a  verv 
light  index  fixed  to  tbe  axis  in  sucb  amannei'astotum 
on  it  with  some  difficulty.  By  this  tbe  equilibrium  of 
the  needle  will  be  destroyed.  If  great  cai^  has  been 
taken  in  forming  tbe  instrument,  and  if  it  has  been  ba- 
lanced with  great  accuracy,  it  will,  by  the  addition  of 
the  index,  bo  made  to  nettle  so  as  to  have  tbe  index 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  at  whatever  degree  of  tbe 
circle  the  needle  may  happen  to  point.  As  such  accu- 
racy, however,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  let  tbe  in- 
dex be  set  to  several  different  degrees  of  the  circle,  and 
dote  the  inclioafion  taken  by  the  needle  before  being 
oaagnetizcd,  cmrespondingto  each  position  of  tbe  index* 
and  let  all  these  he  written  down.  For  example,  let 
us  suppose  that  when  the  index  is  at  50°,  tbe  needle  in- 
clines 46°  from  the  horizon  ;  if  we  observe  at  any  placfe 
that  the  needle,  a[\er  being  magnetized,  inclines  4!$°, 
when  the  index  is  at  50°,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  true  magnetic  dip  at  that  place,  as  the  needle 
is  not  deranged  bv  the  magnetism  that  bas  been  given 
it,  from  the  situation  it  would  assume  by  gravity  alone; 
We  usually  know  something  of  the  dip  that  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  plaCe.  If  we  set  tbe  index  dccordingly, 
and  if  tbe  needle  does  not  then  point  out  tbe  expected 
dip}  change  the  position  of  the  indeX)  and  again  observe 
tbe  dip ;  examine  whether  this  second  position  of  the 
index  and  the  second  dip  form  a  cotrespooding  pair  of 
Dumbers,  aucfa  aa  we  have  written  down ;  if  tbey  do, 
we  have  got  tbe  ttiie  dip,  hot  if  not,  another  position 
of  the  index  ramt  be  teicd.  Thus,  by  noticing  whe- 
ther the '  agreement  of  this  last  pair  be  greater  or  less 
tban  that  of  the  former  paiir  of  numbers,  we  learn  whe- 
ther we  are  to  change  tbe  position  of  the  index  in  tbe 
same  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  dote  atfklogy  bos  long  been  remarked  between  tka  Aaslwrr 
JlhenonMna  of  mi^netism  and  those  of  indnced  electrici-  between 
ty,  especially  those  nf  attraction  andrepulrion.  The  me^  ctectricitr 
chaaical  oompoeiti<»i  of  theseactioos  prodaces  a  directive  V^  nugnt. 
power  and  polarity,  both  in  electrical  and  magnelical^"*' 
bodies.   It  i*  «Hy  t«  fom  aa  electrical  noedle  that  will 
3  D  2  arrange 
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Tbeorr.  arrange  iiself  wtib  respect  l«  the  overcharged  and  nnder- 
'~~v^~^  charged  ends  of  a  body  electrified  by  position,  just  as  a 
magnetic  needle  arraoges  itielf  witb  iripectto  the  mag' 
net.  A  slick  of  sealing  wax  may  be  toucbed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  double  magnetic  touch,  so  as  to  acijuire 
poles  of  considerable  force,  aud  very  durable.  Again, 
'  melted  sealing  wax,-nhen  cooled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  positive  and  negative  electric,  Brqi>ires  permanent 
poles,  just  as  a  red-hot  steel  bar  acquires  them  by  be- 
ing quenched  near  a  magnet.  Lastly,  lightning  some- 
times gives  polarity  to  needles,  sometimes  destroys  it, 
and  sometimes  reverses  their  polarity. 

From  these  varions  circumstances  of  resemblance, 
some  have  supposed  that  both  phenomena  originate  Irom 
the  same  cause,  but  there  are  several  circamstancca 
which  shov  their  original  causes  to  be  different.  Thvs, 
ive  find  that  electricity  is  common  to  all  bodies,  and 
can  be  excited  or  induced  on  all  in  a  degree  that  il 
pretty  nearly  equal.  Magnetism,  on  the  contrary, 
thougli  rrom  Coulomb*n  experiments,  it  appears  in  some 
degree  to  affect  all  terrestrial  bodies,  acts,  however, 
very  imperceptibly  on  all  but  Iron  and  its  compounds. 
The  action  (^  li^tning  must  not  be  contidercd  as  a 
proof  of  their  identity,  since  that  is  accompanied  with 
a  great  degive  af  heat,  and  we  have  already  lecn  that 
this  power,  under  favonrable  circnmstances,  is  a  very 
active  agent,  both  in  producing  and  destroying  mag- 
netism. Again,  there  is  nothing  in  magnetism  like  a 
body  being  entirely  overcbai^d,  or  entirely  under- 
charged, M  in  eleelricky  ;  but  a  magnetic  body  having 
two  poles,  mwt  always  be  overcliargcd  at  one  extremi- 
ty, and  nndercharged  at  the  other.  There  ia  nothing 
in  magnetism  resembling  that  inconceivably  rapid  mo< 
tion  which  we  see  in  electricity.  In  fine,  the  only  per- 
fect resemblance  is  between  the  induced  magnetism  ef 
common  iron,  and  the  induced  electricity  of  a  conduc- 
tor. On  the  argument*  that  have  been  employed  for 
and  against  the  identity  of  raagnettam  and  electricity, 
our  readers  may  consult  Van  Swinden,  Sur  fAtiahgie 
de  PF.kctriciti  et  du  Magnctume,  andatractby  ^pians 
lie  StmSitudinc  Eleetricitaliir  el  Magnttismi. 

Some  late  experiments  af  Ritter  tend  to  show  a 
greater  an^ogv  than  has  yet  been  supposed,  between 
magnetism  ana  that  modification  of  electricity  which 
IC7       we  call  galvanism. 
Riiici'sei-     Mr  Hitter's  first  experiments  with  the  magnet  were 
''^'^"      on  frogs.     He  found  that  a  magnetic  iron  wire,  with 
another  not  magnetic,  excited  a  galvanic  palpitation  in 
these  animals.     Presently  he  observed,  that  the  south 
pole  excited  stronger  palpitations,  and  the  north  pole 
weaker,  than  the  iron  not  magnetic.    Having  constant- 
ly noticed,  that  the  metals  most  ausceplihle  of  oxidatioa 
encited  the  strongest  palpitations,  beinferred,  that  the 
south  pole  possesses  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than 
simple  iron,  and  the  north  pale  less. 

This  supposition  be  confirmed  by  means  of  several 
chemical  re-agents.  He  placed  a  magnetic  iron  wire 
on  pieces  of  glass  in  a  plate  of  earthen  ware,  and  pour- 
ed upon  it  a  very  weak  nitric  acid.  The  tooth  pole 
nas  attacked  by  the  acid  mach  more  powerfnlly  than 
the  north  ',  and  waa  soon  sumunded  by  a  deposition  of 
oxygen,  the  quantity  of  which  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
the  other  pole. 

The  difierent  oxldabUity  of  the  magnetic  pole  ia  very 
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well  exhibited  likewUc,  by  taking  three  small  Lotties  Theory, 
of  equal  size,  filled  with  water,  either  purely  i>r$liglitly  '  »  ' 
acidulated,  and  putting  into  one  ibc  south  polar  end  id 
a  magnetic  wire,  into  a  second  the  north  polar  end  of 
a  similar  wire,  and  into  the  third  the  end  uf  an  equal 
wire  not  magnetic ;  tbe  south  pole  will  first  begin  to 
deposit  oxide,  the  unmagnetic  iron  «  little  after,  and 
the  north  pole  last,  'i'bis  experimcot  requires  conside- 
rable care.  Tbe  surface  of  the  water  mu»t  be  covered 
with  very  fresh  oil  of  almonds,  to  exclude  all  access  of 
air.  Care  must  be  taken  too,  that  one  of  (he  bottles 
is  not  more  exposed  to  the  sun  than  the  otiiers,  becausu 
light  accelerates  oxidatioa.  Bitter  convinced  bimself 
of  this  by  direct  experiments  i  exposing  two  Iron  wires 
in  water  to  the  sun,  but  covering  one  of  the  phials  with 
black  paper,  when  that  in  tbe  phial  left  uncovered  was 
oxidated  much  Biore  quickly. 

If  infusion  of  Ittmiis  be  substituted  instead  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  three  phials  in  the  preceding  experiment,  the 
relative  oxidations  will  be  the  same,  hut  they  will  be 
attended  with  a  change  of  colour,  shewing  that  an  acid 
is  produced  proportional  to  each  oxidation  \  so  that  llie  , 
south  pole  not  only  undergoes  the  greatest  oxidation, 
but  likewise  reddens  tbe  infusion  of  litmus  most.  The 
action  that  takes  place  In  tbis  experiment  is  very  feeblci 
and  frequently  requires  a  week  to  produce  a  distinct  ef- 
fect }  and  indeed  to  accelerate  it  so  much  as  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  previously  to  the  infusion,  as  much 
acetic  acid  as  will  incline  it  to  red,  without  completely 
changing  its  colour.  The  infusion  reddened  in  this  ex- 
periment resumes  its  blue  colour  00  exposure  to  the  air; 
but  we  must  not  hence  conclude,  that  the  acid  produced 
by  tbe  action  of  the  magnet  b  very  volatile,  foe  ioftnioD 
of  litmus  reddened  by  phosphoric  acid,  or  any  other,  ex- 
hibits the  same  phenomenon. 

The  following  experiment  exfaibita  some  things  peco- 
liar,  and  therefore  we  shall  give  it  more  at  large.  It 
has  not  been  repeated,  but  the  harmony  of  its  results  ib 
in  favonr  of  its  accuracy.  Sixteen  magnetic  wires,  of 
equal  size  and  power,  were  placed  in  six  vessels,  all 
equally  full  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric  acid,  and 
36  parts  water,  in  the  following  manner :  in  tbe  first 
fflass  were  placed  two  wires,  one  with  the  north  pole 
immersed  in  the  fluid,  the  other  with  the  south,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  line  asuader :  in  the  second,  the  same, 
but  the  wires  an  inch  and  three- fdlirths  apart:  in  the 
third  and  fourth  were  each  three  wires,  with  the  south 
poles  of  all  immersed,  bnt  their  distances  in  the  two 
glasses  different,  as  in  the  first  and  second  :  in  tbe  fifth 
and  sixth  were  wbes  similariT  arranged,  hot  with  tbe 
north  poles  immersed.  Difierent  qnantities  of  oxide 
vere  gradually  deposed,  and  to  express  the  whole  in 
few  words,  we  will  call  the  south  pole  S,  the  north 
poleN,  their  greater  distance^,  and  their  leas jg,  and  we 
will  express  the  order  of  oxidations  as  follows :  SiAgz^ 
SNp-p'g  &p-:^3  ^g^i  T^p-^3  ^g"^-  O"  ^^ 
nineteenth  day  it  waa  observed,  that  tbe  loss  of  fluid  by 
evaporation  bad  not  been  equal  in  all  tbe  vessels,  bot 
took  place  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  oxidnttons.  AH 
the  magnetic  wires  were  weakened  in  power  j  NS^ 
least }  NSp  more :  of  tbe  wires  3  8^,  two  had  lost  leu 
power  than  the  third  ;  and  in  like  manners  ^^<  3^A 
3  ^gt  1)"^  B'<^  t"o  l')^  more  powerful  than  the  third  ; 
the  strongest  were  equal  to  NS^. 

In 
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Throry.  In  anollier  experimenf,  nBcrc  two  little  vesscU  filled 
'■■  V  —'with  infuslan  of  Jitmus  were  employed,  one  of  them 
containing  tvo  magaetic  nires,  the  south  poles  of  which 
were  inmieTSed  id  Uie  fluid  }  the  other  two  sioiilHr  wires, 
of  wEiich  the  opposite  poles  were  immersed  ;  the  oxida- 
tioD  was  gcealcst  in  the  latter  vessel. 

Tie  analo^jr  between  galvanism  and  magnetism  is 
still  fartber  proved  by  otber  esperimenta  of  Ritter  on 
galvanising  metals,  wliicb  he  does  by  placing  tbem  in  a 
stream  of  galvanic  fluid  procoediiig  from  a  strong  pile. 
He  found  that  a  golden  needle  thus  galvanized  and  ba- 
lanced  on  a  pivot,  exhibited,  like  a  inagnetiied  iron 
needle,  both  directive  power  and  horizontal  loclination. 

Some  late  experiments  of  Ritter,  referring  still  more 
directly  to  the  analogry  between  niagnetiam  and  galva- 
nism, were  commnnicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Munich,  and  the  following  are  their  gene- 
ral results. 

I.  Every  mwnet  is  eqnivalent  to  a  pair  of  heteroge- 
neoos  metals  nniied  together*,  its  different  poles  repre- 
sent as  it  were  different  metals. 

a.  Like  them,  it  gives  electricity ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  of  the  two  poles,  the  positive  electricity,  and  the 
other  the  negative. 

3.  By  following  the  same  process  a  certain  number 
of  magnets,  as  well  as  a  certain  nnmber  of  pain  of 
metals,  afforded  electricity;  and  in  this  manner  the 
electricities  afibrded  by  the  poles  of  diflmnt  magnets, 
have  been  succ«ufully  indicated  by  the  electrooieteT. 

4.  By  means  of  these  electricities,  one  of  these  baU 
teries  of  magnets,  accordingly  as  it  is  more  or  less 
strong,  produces  upon  dead  and  living  bodies,  mil  the 
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lilioDOmeoa  which  arc  produced  by  a  pile  of  Volta,  (f    Thiotr- 
the  common  kind,  and  of  the  same  force.  '  ■—■a—  1' 

5.  The  experiments  which  prove  ihia,  show,  that  in 
magiicli/.ed  iron,  the  aonth  pole  gives  pii;itive  electrici- 
tvt  and  the  nortb  pole  negative  elecii  icity ;  but  that 
on  the  contrary  in  magnetized  steel,  the  north  pole  af- 
fords the  positive,  and  the  south  pole  the  ne^.ative, 

6.  The  same  inverse  disposition  is  also  observed  with 
regard  to  the  polar  oxidability  of  the  magnetized  bgdy 
in  which  this  change  is  produced  by  oiugnetism.  In 
magnetized  iron  the  south  pole  is  moiitoxidable,aDd  the 
north  pole  le^ft  ;  wliereas  in  magnetized  steel  the  north  - 
pole  is  most  oxidable,  and  the  south  least. 

7.  Mr  Rilter  thinks,  that  by  considering  the  earth 
as  an  immense  magnet,  these  results  might  serve  to  ex- 
plain various  phenomena  of  naturot  "uch  as  the  physical 
diflerence  between  the  two  hemispheres,  the  aurora 
borealis  aod  aurora  australis.  Tn  fact,  afler  what  has 
been  jiut  stated,  the  earth  considered  as  a  magnet,  may 
he  taken  as  an  equivalent  to  an  immense  pile  of  Volts, 
of  which  the  poles  are  on  one  side  sufficiently  closed  by-  . 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  And  tho  action  of  this  pile 
mutt  produce,  aod  has  prodoeed  the  greatest  chemical 
changes,  in  the  materials  of  the  earth  ;  changes  which 
must  have  differed  according  to  the  poles  ;  and  of  which, 
pile  the  poles  at  the  other  extremity  have  always  such 
an  abuni^Dce  of  electricity  as  to  cause  its  splendour  to 
appear  by  radiaticMia  in  the  vast  spaces  of  the  heavens*.  *^^*o^ 

The  foregoing  experiments  appear  to  prove  that  mag-  ^,  'zTTt 
netism  has  some  effect  in  producing  chemical  changes, 
and  thence  we  may  infer  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
altogether  inactive  in  the  animal  economy. 
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MAG 

Animai  Maonxtism,  a  sympathy  supposed  by  somo 
'   penoos  ,to  euit  between  the  magnet  and  the  human 
body  :   by  means  of  which  the  former,  It  was  thought, 
-'  possessed  th&  property  of  Curing  many  diseases. 

The  notion  of  aiumal  magnetism  appears  to  have 
originated  in  1774,  with  a  German  ^ilosopber  named 
PalAer  HeU,  who  greatly  recommended  the  use  of  the 
.  magnet  in  medicine.     M.  Mesmer,  a  phyncian  of  the 


MA    G 

same  country,  by -adopting  the  princi^es  of  Hebl,  be- 
came tbe  direct  founder  of  the  system  ;  but  afterwards  I 
deviating  from  tbe  tenets  of  fail  inatrocWr,  he  lost  his 
patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  Or  Ingenhoust,  which  he 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  Mesmer  had  already  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  "  A  dissortation  on  the  infiueoce  of  the 
Stars  upon  tbe  human  body,"  which  he  publicty  de- 
fended in  a  thesis  before  the  university  of  Vienna  ;  hut 
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be  waa  so  unable  to  rUdiI  before  the  opposition  of  Hebl  nicatcd,  propagated,  and  iocreased  hj  sound }  and  m&f    Aainul 

juid  Ingerihoasz,  that  bis  system  fell  almost  instantly  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  and  tnnsported.  MoKnct- 

into  disrepute.     Mesmer  appealed  to  tbe  Academy  of         8.  Notwithstanding  the  universality  of  thin  fluid,  all      *""■ 

Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  bnt  they  rejected  his  principles  as  animal  bodies  are  not  equally  affected  by  it ;  on  the         ' 

destitote  of  foundation,  and  unworthy  of  the  smallest  other  hand,  there  are  some,  though  but  few  in  num- 

atcentton.     He  then  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  ber,  the  presence  of  which  destroys  all  tbe  effects  of 

publishing  everywhere  the  great  cures  he  performed  by  animal  magnetism. 

means  of  his  animal  magnetism,  while  his  enemies  eve-  9.  By  nieaiu  of  this  fluid  nervous  disorders  ate  cured 

rywbere  purioed  him  with  detections  of  the  falsehood  of  immediiitely,  and  others  mediately ;  and  its  virtues,  in 

*■" '■ —  abort,  extend  to  the  univeiaal  cure  and  preservation  of 

From  this  extraordinary  theory,  Mesmer  or  M.  Des- 
Ion,  had  fabricated  a  paper,  in  which  be  stated  that 
there  was  in  nature  but  one  disease  and  one  cure,  and 


his  assertions. 

Mesmer,  still  undaunted  by  so  many  defeats,  return- 
ed to  Vienna ;  but  meetin?  there  with  no  better  anccess 
than  before,  he  retired  to  Paris  in  tbe  beginning  of  the 
year  ■778>     Here  fae  met  with  a  very  different  recep. 


tion.     He   was  first  patronized   by  the  author  of  the  that   thii   care    was   animal    magnetiani :    and,  lastly, 

Diethnnairt  de»  Mervti&t  de  la  Nature  ;  in  which  M.  Desltm  engaged,  i>  To  prove  to  tbe  commissioners, 

work  a  great  number  of  his  cores  were  published,  Mes-  that  such   a  thing    as    animal    magnetism    existed  ; 

mer  himself  receiving  likewise  an  ample  testimony  of  a.  To  prove  the  utility  of  it  in  the  cure   of  diseases ; 

his  candour  and  sn/nf  reasoning.     Our  physician  soon  after  which  be  was   to  communicate  to   them  all  that 
collected  some   patients  ;  and   in   tbe   month   of  April 


!  patients 
1778  retired  with  tbcm  to  Creteil,  from  whence  he 
a  short  time  returned  with  them  perfectly  cured.  His 
success  was  now  as  great  as  his  former  'disappointment. 
Patients  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  doctor  was  soon 
obliged  to  take  in  pupils  to  assist  him  in  bis  operations. 
These  pupils  succeeded  equally  well  as  Mesmer  him- 
self; and  so  well  did  they  take  care  of  their  own  emo- 
lument, that  one  of  them  named  M.  Deslon  realized 


he  knew  upon  the  subject.  Tbe  commisBioners  accord- 
ingly attended  in  tbe  room  where  the  patients  under- 
went the  magnetical  operations.  The  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  platform  made  of  oak,  and  raised 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  tbe  ground ;  which 
platform  was  called  the  baaiu-t.  At  tbe  top  of  It  were 
a  number  of  holes,  in  which  were  iron  rods  with  move- 
able joints  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  to  any  part 
of  the  body.  Tbe  patients  were  placed  in  a  circle  round, 


upwards  of  ioo,Oool.  steHing.     In  1779  Mesmer  pub-  each  touching  an  iron  rod,  which  he  could  apply  to  any 

lisbed  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  pKrt  of  the  body  at  pleasure  ;  tbey  were  joined  to  one 

promising  afterwards  a  complete  work  upon  the  same,  another  by  a  cord  passing  round  their  bodies,  tbe  de- 

nbich  should  make  as  great  a  revolution  in  ^iloaophy  sign  being  to  increase  tbe  eSect  by  communication.    In 

as  it  bad  already  done  in  medicine.  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  piano  forte,  on  which 

The  new  system  now  gained  ground  daily  ',  and  soon  some  airs  were  played,  occasionally  accompanied  with  a 

became  so  fasbioaable,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  faculty  song.     Each  of  the   patients  held  in  his  hand  an  iron 

- —  roused,  and  an  application  concerning  it  was  made  led  ten  or  twelve  feet  long ;  the  intention  of  which,  as 


to  government.  In  consequence  of  this  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  tbe  matter,  consisting 
partly  of  phvsiclans  and  partly  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin  al 
their  head,  lliis  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  so^orters 
of  the  new  doctrine.— —Mesmer  himself  refused  to  have 
any  communication  with  the  committee  }  but  his  most 
celebrated  pupil  Deslon  was  less  scrupuloos,  and  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  bis  art  in  the  following  man- 


Deslon  told  tbe  commitsiooeiST  was  to  concentrate  the 
magnetism  in  it«  point,  and  thus  to  lender  its  effects 
more  sensible.  Sound  is  aootber  conductor  of  this 
magnetism  ;  and  in  or<Ier  to  communicate  the  magnet- 
ism to  the  piano  forte,  nothing  more  is  necessary  thaa 
to  bring  the  iron  rod  near  it.  Some  magnetism  is  al- 
so furnished  by  the  person  who  plays  it ;  and  this  mag- 
netism  is  transmitted  to  tbe  patients  by  the  sounds. 
The  internal  part  of  the  platform  was  said  to  be  so 
contrived   as  to  concentrate  the  magnetism,  and  wa» 


.  Animal  magnetism  is  an  universal  fluid,  eonstt*     tbe  reservoir  whence  the  virtue  diffused  itself  among 


tuting  an  absolute  plenum  in  nature,  and  the  niedi 
of  all  mntual  inflnence  between  the  celettial   bodies, 
and  betwixt  the  earth  and  animal  bodies. 

2.  It  is  the  most  snbtle  fluid  in  nature ;  capable  of  a 
flux  and  ffSux,  and  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  con- 
linuin;;  all  kinds  of  motion. 

3.  Tlic  animal  body  is  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
this  fluid  by  means  of  tbe  nerves,  which  arc  immedi- 
ately affected  by  tt. 

4.  The  human  body  has  ptJea  and  other  properties 
analiwous  to  tbe  ma^et. 

5.  Tbe  action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetism  may      cation  of  mugneti 
be  communi(»ted  from  one  body  to  another,  whether     hands  or  ** 


tbe  patients.  Its  structure,  however,  is  not  mention- 
ed ;  but  the  committee  satisfied  themselves,  by  means 
of  a  needle  and  electrometer,  that  neither  common 
magnetism  nor  electricity  was  concerned. 

Besides  the  different  ways  of  receiving  the  maffnelism 
already  mentioned,   viz.   by  tbe  iron,   cord,  and   piano- 
forte, the  patients  aUo  had  it  directly  from  the  doctor's 
finger,  and  a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and -which 
be  carried  about  the  £ace,  head,  or  such  parts  of  the 
patient  as  were  diseased  ;  observing  always  the  ilirec- 
ihat  he  called  the  poles.     Tlie  principal  appli- 
I,  however,  was  by  pressure   of  the 
tbe  hypochondria  or  lower  regions 
aiumate  or  inanimate.  of  the  stomach. 

6.  It  operates  at  a  great  distance  without  tbe  inter-         The  effects  of  these  operations  upon  Deslon's  pa- 
veuion  of  any  body.  tients  were  very  diiferent.     Some  felt  nothing,  neither 

7.  It  n  increased  and  reflected  by  mirrors;  commit-     liad  the  magnetism  any  effect  whatever  upon  them. 
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Some  spit,  cougbed,  sneat,  and  felt,  or  pretatided  to  sioners,  petitioned  pnrlianienl,  vna  Ly  litem  command-  Aoinul 
iect,  estraordinarf  heaU  in  diSrreat  pans  of  tJie  boif.  ed  la  discover  tbe  mysteries  of  bia  doctrine  i  aod  tliat  Maenetka 
Many  women,    but   Tery   few   men,    had   coiiTulsiaiis,     it  is  now  exploded  b^  every  niao  of  seD«c.— The  con-  II . 


which  Deslon  called  Ibeir  crisis,  &c, — The  commis-  elusion  of  the  acadei 
sioners  at  last  found  that  they  could  come  to  no  latis-  not  entirely  useleas  1 
factory  conclusion  nhtle  they  attended  in  ibis  public 


ning  It 


I  to  philoMpLy: 
o  the  history  of  tlie  errors  and  il- 


I,  that  it  is  I. 
:/art 


thcmseUes   privately.      As  the  flui^  itself,  however,  power  of  imagination. 

nas  totally  impi»x:eptible  by  any  of  tbe  senses,  they  MAGNIFYING,  tbe  making  of  ohji-cts  appear 

could  only  ascertain  themselves  of  its  existence  by  uf'  larger  than  they  would  othem'ise  do  }  nhence  convex 

timately  curing  diseases,  or  by  its  observable  enects  lenses,  which  have  the  power  of  doing  this,  arc  called 

-npDU  tbe  linman  body.     Being  well  assured,  however,  mta;mfifing  glattet.     See  Optics. 

that  though  many  diseases  were  cured,  it  would  not  MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of  parts  lo- 

amoant  to  any  proof  of  -the  existence  of  animal  mag-  cally  extended,  or  that  has  several  dimensiona }  as  a 

netism,  they  determined  to  observe  its  effects  on  the  line,  surboe,  solid,  &c. 

animal  economy.     For  this  purpose  they  made  the  fol-  MAGN|OLIA,  the  La urel-l caved  Tulif  Trek, 

lowing  experiments :  a  genni  of  plants  belonging  to  ibe  polyandria  class  ; 

1.  They  tried  it  upon  themselves,  and  felt  no-  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  j3d  or- 
tfatng.  der,  Caadunata.     See  Botamy  Index. 

2.  Seven  of  Deslon's  patients  were  magnetized  at  MAGNUS  camFus,  in  AactciU  Geography,  a  tract 
Dr  Franklin's  house,  ibur  of  whom  felt  nothing ;  three  lying  towards  Scythopolis,  or  Betbuan  in  C^ilee,  be- 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  something.  yond  which  it  esteods  into  Samaria  \  Josepbus  placing 

3.  Several  persons  in  a  hij^r  sphere  of  life  were  the  common  boundary  between  these  two  districts  in 
magnetized,  and  felt  nothing.  tbe  Campus  Magnus,     Called  also  Eadrelon,  (Judith)  ; 

4.  The  commissioners,  now  determined  to  discover  30  miles  long,  and  iS  broad  ^  having  Samaria  with 
what  share  imagination  bad  in  this  business,  blind-  Mount  Epbraim  to  tbe  south,  tbe  lake  Genesaieth  to 
folded  several  of  the  common  people,  and  made  them  the  east,  Mount  Carmel  to  the  west,  and  l<ebanon  to 
sometimes  think  that  they  were  magnetized,  at  other  the  north. 

vithont    letting    them  Maokvs  Portvt,  in  Ancient   Geography,  a  port  of 


times   they   magnetized    I 


know  that  they  did  so  i   the  consoqnencc  was,   that    the  Bel^,  in  Britain,  on  the  Channel.     Now  thnught 


when  they  supposed   themselves  magnetized,   the  pa- 
tients likewise  thought  tfaey  felt  aoroething,  and  vice 

5.  A  magnetized  tree  was  said  to  produce  convul- 
sions ;  a  young  man,  blindfolded,  fell  into  convulsions 
wbea  he  imagined  himself  near  the  tree,  though 
was  really  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Dealon 
accounted  for  this  on  the  principle  of  all  trees  being 
ceptible  of 
magnetism,  ' 
approached 

tion  was  observed  in  a  woman  accnstumed  to  have  < 
vulsions  when  magnetized.     They  came  on  when  no- 
thing was  done  to  her,  on  being  told,  when  blinded, 
that  she  was  magnetized. 

OthtT  instances  are  given,  from  which  it  was  evident, 
-cither  that  the  patients  were  iraposton,  or  in  such  a  most 


to   be    Portsmouth    in    Hampshire.-— Another   Partus 
Magnus  of  Bsetica  in  Spain  ;  a  port  to  the  cast  of  Ab- 


MAGO,  the  name  of  several  Carthaginian  generals. 
See  Carthage. 

Mago,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  citadel  and  town  of 
the  Balearia  Minor,  or  Minorca.  Now  Maon,  or  Ma- 
hon.     £.  Long.  4.  6>  N.  LaL  39.  5. 

MAGONTIACUM,  Mocoktjacum,  or  Mogontia- 

rould  be  seized  with  convulsions  when  he     ens,  truncated  afterwards   by  tbe  poets  to   Mogontia, 

1  tree.     The  same  influence  of  imagina-     Maguntia,  and  Moguntia ;   a  toivn  of  Gallia  Belgica. 

Now  Metitx,  capital  of  the  electorate  of  tbat  name  ; 

situated  at  the  confluence  of  ibe  Rhine  and  Maine. 

E.  Long.  8°.  N.  Lat.  50°. 

MAGOPHONLA  ^formed  from  fxy^,  "  m^us," 
and  9wr*t,  "  slaughter"),  tbe  name  of  a  feast  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  held  in  memory  of  the  expulsion 
retched  state  of  debility  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  of  the  Magians.  The  Magian  Soierdis  having  usurp- 
tbe  most  trilling  effects  of  the  former  had  the  most  ed  the  throne  of  Persia,  upon  tbe  dealb  of  Cambysev, 
powerful  effects  on  the  latter.  The  cammissioiien  there-  521  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  seven  of  the  principal 
foie  entirely  disapproved  of  Uie  whole.  The  touch,  lords  of  the  court  conspired  to  drive  him  out  of  it.— 
imitation,  and  imagination,  they  concloded,  were  the  Their  design  was  executed  with  good  success.  Snier- 
great  causes  of  the  effects  produced  by  M.  Deslon's  dis  and  his  brother,  another  Magian,  called  Patizitbcs, 
operations  ;  and  by  means  of  these  they  supposed,  that  were  killed.  Upon  which  tbe  people  also  arose,  and  put 
.  convulsions,  which  in  themselves  are  a  very  violent  dis-  all  the  Magi  to  tbe  sword,  insomuch  that  there  would 
order,  might  be  spread  much  farther  than  coald  be  not  one  have  escaped,  had  not  night  come  upon  thtm. 
wished,  even  through  a  whole  city.  It  was  observed  Darius,  son  of  Ily«taspes,  was  then  elected  kiug  ;  and, 
tbat  the  operator  sometimes  pressed  strongly,  and  for  a  in  memory  of  this  massacre  of  the  Magi,  a  fvast  traa 
length  of  time,  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  parti-  instituted,  says  Herodotus,  called  Magoji/iania^  See 
cularly  the  hypochondria  and  pit  of  tbe  stomach  ;  and     Magi. 

it  is  well   known   that  a  strong  pressure  on  these  parts  MAGPIE.     See  CoRVus,  0RM[TH0i.OGr  lai/cjr, 

will  produce  disagreeable  sensations  in  those  who  enjoy  MAHIK,   tbe   name   given    by  the    inbaliiunta    of 


perfect  hcaltb. 

It  is  needless  to  add  more  upon  this  subject,  than 
fhat  Mcsmer  complained  of  tbe  report  of  the  commis- 


Otaheitc,  or  Cieorge'; 
made  into  a  kind  uf  : 
of  having  undergo n 


island,  to  their  bread-fruit  v 
r  paste,  which,  in  consequence 
fci mentation,  will  keep  a  con- 
sidenbto 
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stdentblc  time,  and  supply  them  with  fooA  when 
ripo  fruit  h  to  be  bad.  Wfaen  therefore  they  see  a 
'-  great  show  of  new  fruit  oa  the  treca,  they  strifi  them 
all  at  once  of  their  former  crop,  of  ivhich  tbey  make 
mahie.  This  iuccedaneum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  i«  Chii!) 
made.  They  gather  the  fruit  before  it  be  perfectly 
ripe,  anil  laying  it  in  heaps,  cover  it  closely  irilh  leaves. 
In  this  state  it  ferments,  and  becomes  disaqreeably 
swcet;  the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  and  the  rest 
of  tbt:  fruit  thrown  into  tt  hole  in  their  hoiiEes,  dug  on 
purpose,  and  neatly  Uiied  in  the  bottom  and  sides  ivith 
grass.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and 
heavy  stones  are  laid  upon  it.  In  this  state  it  under- 
goes a  second  fermentation,  end  becomes  sour ;  after 
which  it  will  suficr  no  change  for  many  months.  It  is 
token  nut  of  this  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  being 
made  into  balls,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves  and  baked, 
and  thus  dressed  it  will  keep  for  live  oi  six  mreks.  It 
is  eaten,  botb  cold  and  hot,  and  the  natives  of  those 
countries  seldom  make  a  meal  without  it ;  but  to  Cap- 
tain Cook  and  his  company  the  taste  was  as  disagree- 
able as  that  of  a  pickled-olivc  generally  is  the  first  time 
it  is  eaten. 

MAHO,     See  Hibikus,  Botant  Inilei. 

MAHOGANY.    See  Swietekia,  Botant  Imkr. 

MAHOMET,  orMoHAMMEO,  styled  the  Impostor, 
was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Anushirwnn  the  Just,  empe- 
ror of  Persia,  about  the  end  of  the  6rii  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  came  into  the  worlil  under  some 
disadvantages.  His  faliier  Abd'allah  was  a  younger 
•on  of  Abd'almotalleb  ;  and  dying  very  young,  and  in 
has  iathcr^g  lifetime,  left  his  widow  and  infant  son  in 
very  mean  circumstances,  bis  whole  substance  consist- 
ing bat  of  five  cametd  and  one  Ethiopian  she-?]avc. 
Abd'almotalleb  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  care  of 
his  grandchild  Maliomet ;  which  he  not  only  did  during 
his  lifr,  but  at  his  death  enjoined  bis  eldest  son  Abu- 
Taleb,  who  was  brother  to  Abd'allah  by  the  same  mo- 
ther to  provide  for  bim  for  the  future ;  which  he  very 
affectionately  did,  and  instructed  him  in  the  business  of 
a  merchant,  which  he  followed ;  and  to  that  end  he 
took  him  into  Syria  when  he  was  but  TJ.  He  aftt:r- 
wards  rccoaiTnended  him  to  Khadijah,  a  noble  and 
rich  widow,  for  iter  factor -,  in  whose  service  he  he- 
haved  himself  so  well,  that  by  making  him  her  husband 
^e  soon  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richest  in 
Mecca. 

After  he  l>egan  by  thia  advantageous  match  to  live 
at  bia  ease,  it  was,  that  he  formed  the  scheme  of  csta- 
titishing  a  new  religion,  or,  as  be  expressed  it,  of  re- 
planting the  only  true  and  ancient  one  professed  by 
Adam,  Noah,  'Abraham,  ifoses,  Jesos,  and  all  the  pro- 
plietB,  by  destroying  the  gross  idolatry  into  which  the 
^ncrality  of  his  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  weeding 
out  the  corruptions  and  superstitions  which  the  latter 
Jewa  and  Christians  liad,  as  he  thought,  introduced 
into  ibeir  religion,  and  reducing  it  to  its  original  puri- 
tj,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  one  only 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad,  he  rightly 
jodged  that  it  tra^  necessary  for  him  to  liegio  with  the 
conversion  «f  his  own  household.  Having  therefore 
retired  with  his  family,  as  he  had  dune  several  limes 
before,  to  a  cave  In  Monnt  Hara,  he  there  opened  the 
secret  of  his  mission  to  his  wife  Khadijah :  and  ac- 
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o  quainteil  her,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  just  I>eruTe  ap-  million 
peared  to  him,  and  fold  hira  that  he  was  appointed  '— v 
Iho  apostle  of  Gi>d  :  lie  also  repeated  to  her  a  passage 
wliich  lie  pretended  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
ministry  of  the  angel,  with  those  other  circumstances 
of  this  first  appearance,  which  are  related  by  the  Ma- 
hometan writeis.  Khadijali  received  the  news  with 
great  joy  ;  swearing  by  bim  in  whose  hands  htr  soul 
was,  that  she  trusted  be  would  be  the  prophet  of  his 
nation  ;  and  immediately  communicated  what  she  had 
heard  to  her  cousin  Warakah  Ebn  Nawfal,  who,  be- 
ing a  Christian,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  was  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  he 
as  readily  came  into  her  opinion,  assuring  her  that  the 
same  angel  who  had  formerly  appeared  unto  Mose-s  was 
now  sent  to  Mahomet.  Tlie  first  overture  the  propliet 
made  was  in  the  month  of  Itamadan,  in  the  4Dtb  year 
of  his  age,  which  is  tfterefore  usually  called  the  year  of 
bis  mistiion. 

Encouraged  by  no  good  a  beginning,  be  resolved  to 
prccced,  and  try  for  some  time  what  he  could  do  by 
private  persuasion,  liot  daring  to  hazard  the  whole  af- 
fair by  exposing  it  too  suddenly  to  the  public.  He  soon 
made  pioselyles  of  those  under  liis  own  roof,  viz.  his 
wife  Khadijah,  bis  servant  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha,  to  whom 
be  gave  his  freedom  on  that  occasion,  (which  after- 
wards became  a  rule  to  his  followers),  and  bis  cousin 
and  pupil  Ali,  the  son  of  Abn  Taleb,  though  ihea 
very  young  :  but  this  last,  making  no  account  of  the 
other  two,  used  to  style  himself  the  Jirst  0/"  believers^ 
The  next  person  Mahomet  applied  to  was  Abd'allah 
Ebn  Abi  Kohafn,  surnamed  ASu  Beer,  a  man  of  great 
authority  among  the  Koreiab,  and  one  ivhose  interest 
he  well  knew  ivould  be  of  great  service  to  him  ;  as  it 
soon  appeared ;  for  Abu  Beer,  being  gained  over,  me- 
t-ailcd  also  on  Otiiraan  EbQ  Alfan,  Abd'alraham  Ebn 
Awf,  Saad  Ebn  Abbi  Wakkas,  Al  Zohcir  Ebn  al 
Awam,  and  Telha  Ebn  Obeid'allah,  all  principal  men 
of  Mecca,  to  follow  his  example.  These  men  were 
the  six  chief  companions,  who,  with  a  feW  more,  were 
converted  in  (he  space  of  three  yean  }  at  the  end  ot 
which,  Mahomet  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  sufficient  in- 
terest  to  support  him,  made  his  mission  no  longer  a  se- 
cret, but  gave  out  tiiat  God  had  commanded  him  (0 
admonish  bis  near  relations  *,  add  in  order  to  do  it  with 
more  convenience  and  prospect  of  success,  he  directed 
Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  invite  the  sons 
and  descendants  of  Abd'ahnotalleb,  intending  then  td 
open  his  mind  lo  them.  This  was  done,  and  about  40 
of  ihem  came  ;  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of  his  uncles, 
making  the  company  break  up  before  Mahomet  bad 
an  opportunity  of  speaking,  obliged  him  to  give  them 
a  second  invitation  the  next  day  J  and  when  ihey  were' 
come  he  made  theni  tlie  following  spLech  :  '  I  knoiv 
no  man  in  all  Arabia  who  can  offer  his  kindred  a  more 
escelknt  thing  than  I  now  do  you ;  I  ofier  you  happi- 
ness both  lu  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  God 
Almigiitv  iiath  commanded  me  to  call  you  onto  him  : 
Who,  therefore,  among  you  will  be  assistant  to  me 
herein,  and  become  my  brother  and  my  vicegerent  ?** 
AH  of  them  hesitating,  and  declining  the  matter,  Ali. 
at  len'rth  rose  up,  and  declared  that  he  would  be  his 
assistant  ;  and  vehemently  threatened  those  whosbotjJd 


oppose  a 


Ttlahonitt  upon  this  embraced  Ali  with 


great  demonstrations  of  afiection,  and  desired  all  who 

■t  E  r^     were     I 
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MuhoioeL  were  present  to  bearkeo  to  wid  obey  him  as  bis  depw- 
i-*-v-^  ty  i    at  which  the  coinpany   broke   Qut   into  a  great 
laughter,    lilting  Aba  Toteb  that  be  roust  oow  pay 
obedience  to  bis  sno. 

This  repulse,  bowever,  was  so  far  from  diacouraging 
Mahomet,  that  he  began  to  preach  in  public  to  the 
people  i  w-ho  heard  him  nitb  some  patience,  till  be  came 
to  upbraid  them  nith  the  idolatry,  (^tinacy,  and  pcr- 
vcrseneBs  of  theniselves  and  their  fiuben  •  which  so 
highly  provoked  ttiem,  that  they  ^aclared  themselves 


^1 


red  his  ruin, 


his  enemies  ;  and  would  ■ 
had  he  not  been  protecttd  by  Ahu 
of  the  Koreish  narmly  solicited  this  person  to  desert 
his  nepbetr,  making  frequent  leraonatrances  against 
the  innovatbns  he  was  attempting  ;  wbicli  proving  in- 
efTectual,  they  at  length  threatened  hlta  with  an  open 
rupture,  if  be  did  not  prevail  on  Mahomet  to  desist. 
At  this  Abu  Taleb  was  so  hr  moved,  that  he  earaest- 
ly  dissuaded  his  nephew  from  pursuing  the  affair  any 
larther,  representing  the  great  dangei*  be  and  bis  friends 
inu«L  otherwise  nin.  But  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  In- 
timidated i  telling  his  uncie  plainly,  f  AiX  tf  thry  set  the 
tan  against  him  on  Ms  right  hand,  and  the  mujti  on 
Xia  UJ},  fie  would  not  leave  his  enterprise  :  And  Abu 
Taleb,  scemg  him  so  Grmly  resolved  to  proceed,  iisrd 
no  furtber  arguments,  but  promised  to  stand  by  him 
against  all  his  enemies. 
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doctrine,  went  over  to  the  opposite  party,  whose  MaboncL 
chief  was  Abu  Sosian  Ebn  Haib,  «f  tbe  taoiily  of—  v  -^ 
0mm  cy  a. 

The  funjlies  ctmtinued  thus  at  variance  for  three 
yeais  ;  but  in  tbe  tenth  year  of  his  missioD,  Mabomet 
told  bis  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  manifestly 
showed  his  disapprobatian  of  the  league  which  the  Ko- 
reish  had  made  against  them,  by  sendiag  a  worm  to 
eat  out  eveiT  word  of  tbe  instrument  except  the  name 
of  God.  Of  this  accident  Mabomet  bad  probably  sonie 
private  notice:    for  Abu  Taleb  went   immediately  to 


The  chief  the  Koreish,  and  acqiiainted  them  with  it  y  offering,  if 
it  proved  false,  to  deliver  his  nephew  up  to  them  ;  bul 
in  case  it  were  true,  he  insisted  that  they  ought  to  lay- 
aside  their  animosity,  and  annul  tbe  league  they  had 
made  aeainst  the  Hashemites.  To  this  they  acquiesced  f 
and  going  to  inspect  the  viriting,  to  theJr  great  asto- 
nishment found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  said  ;  and 
the  league  was  thereupon  declared  void. 

la  the  same  year  Abu  Taleb  died,  at  the  age  of 
above  fourscore,  and  It  iii  the  general  opinion  that  be- 
died  an  in6del  :  though  others  say,  that  vrben  be  was 
at  the  point  of  death  he  embraced  Mahometism  ■,  and 
produce  some  passages  oat  of  his  poetical  compositions 
to  confirm  their  asseilion.  About  a  month,  or,  as  some 
write,  three  days  after  the  deatb  of  ibis  great  benefac- 
tor and  patron,  Mahomet  bad  ilie  additional  mortifica- 


The  Koreish,  finding  they  canld  prevail  neither  by  tion  to  lose  his  wife  Khadijab,  who  bad  so  generously 
made  bis  fortane.  For  which  reason  this  year  is  CBlUi 
the  WOT  of  mourning. 

On  the  death  of  toese  two  persons,  the  Korcieh  be-* 
gan  to  be  more  troublesome  than  ever  to  their  prophet, 
and  especially  some  wbo  had  formerly  been  liis  inti- 
mate friends }  insomuch  thut  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  seek,  for  shelter  elsewhere,  and  first  pitched  npon 
Tayef,  about  60  miles  east  from  Afecca,  for  ibe  place 
of  his  retreat.  Thither  therefore  he  went,  accompa- 
nied by  his  servant  Zeid,  and  applied  bioiself  to  tno 
of  tbe  chief  oC  the  tribe  of  Thakif  who  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place  \  but  they  received  bim  very  cold- 
ly. However,,  he  staid  there  a  month  ;  and  some  of  the 
more  considerate  and  better  sort  of  men  treated  him 
with  a  little  respect :  bat  the  staves  and  inferior  peo- 
ple- at  length  rose  against  him  ;  and  bcinging  him  to 
the  wall  of  tbe  city,  obliged  him  to  depart  and  return 
to  Mecca,  where  he  put  himself  under  tbe  protectioa 
of  Al  Motaam  Ehn  Adi. 

This  repulse  greatly  discouraged  his  followers.  How- 
ever, Mahomet  was  not  waslini;  to  himself;  hut  boldl]^' 
continued  to  preach  to  tbe  public  assemblies  at  the  pit- 
grimage,  and  gained  several  proselytes ;  and  among, 
them  six  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Yathreh  of  the  Jewish 
tribe  of  Khaxraj  ;  who,  on  their  return  heme,  f»)lcd 
not  to  speak  much  in  coinmrndation  of  tbetr  uew  reli- 
gion, and  exhorted  their  fellow  citizens  to  embrace  ibo 

s  that  Mabomet 


fair  words  or  menaces,  tried  what  theji  could  do  by 
force  and  ill  treatment  \  using  Mahomet's  follower*  so 
very  injuriously,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  con- 
tioue  at  Mecca  any  longer ;  whereupon  Mahomet  ga^  o 
leave  to  such  of  tbem  as  had  not  friends  to  protect 
them  to  seek  for  refuge  elsewheoe.  And  accordingly 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  prophet's  mission,  16  of  them, 
four  of  whom  were  women,  8ed~  iota  Ethiopia ;  and 
among  them  Otbman  Ebn  Afian  and  bis  wife  Rakiah, 
Mabomet's  daughter.  This  wa«  the  first  flight ;  but 
afWwards  several  others  followed  them,  retiring  one 
after  another,  to  tbe  number  of  8j  men  and  18  wo- 
men, besiiles  children.  These  ^nigees  were  kind- 
ly received  by  tbe  Najashi,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  ^ 
who  refused  to  deliver  tbem  up  to  those  whom  the 
Koreish  sent  to  demand  tbem,  and,,  as  the  Arab  wri- 
te»  nnanimously  attest,  even  professed  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  mission,  Mahomet  bad  the 
l^leasure  of  seeing  his  party  strengthened  by  the  con- 
version of  his  uncle  Hamxa,  a  man  of  g>eat  valour  and 
merit ;  and  of  Omar  Ebn  al  Kattab,  a  person  highly 
fsteemed,  and  once  a  violent  opposer  of^tbe  prophet. 
As  persecution  generally  advances  ratber  than  obstructs 
tbe  spreading  of  a  religion,  Islamism  made  so  great  a 
progresa  among  the  Arab  tcibcs,.  that  the  Korei-ib,  to 
suppress  it  cdectually  if  possible.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Mahomet's  mission,  made  a  solemn  league  or  covenant 
aniinst  the  Hashemites  and  the  family  of  Abd'alnio- 
tallcb,  engaging  themselves  to.  contract  no  marriages  ga^ 
with  any  of  them,  and  to.  have  no  communication  with  Ml 
them  ',  and,^  to  give  it  tbe  greater  sanction,  reduced  it 
into  writing,  and  laid  It  up  In  the  Caaba.  Upon  this 
tbe  tribe  became  divided  into  two  factions  ;  and  the 
family  of  Haahomall  repaired  to  Abu  Taleb,  as  their 
head  :  except  only  Abd'al  Uzza,  suroBintrd  Abu  La- 
heli,  who,  out  of  inveterate  hatred  to  bis  neipbew  and 


In  tbe  1 2th  year  of  hia  mis 

out  that  he  bad.  made  his  night-journey  from 
a  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  so  much- 
spokes  of  by  alt  that  write  of  bim.  Dr  Frldeaux 
thloks  he  invented  It,  either  to  answer  tbe  expectations- 
of  those  who  demanded  some  miracle  as  a  proof  of  his. 
mission.;  or  else,. by  pretending  to  have  conversed  with. 
God,  to  establish  tbe  authority  of  whatever  he  should 
Ihii^  fit  to  leave  behijid  by  \s:\y  of  oral  tradition,  and 
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WaliainEl.  make  ti!s  g»ings  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  tbc  oral  attended  Lj  Lis  uncle  Al  Abbas  }  ^ho,  (liougli  lie  tvas  AiiiEiDairi. 

>  ■■>,  ■■  (jg^  ortbe  Jews.     But  it  does  not  appear  tliat  Maho-  not  then  a  believer,' wbhed  his  nepbcir  well,  and  made  ^~~t  ■■"  ' 

met  bimself  ever  expected  so  great  a  regard  sbould  be  a  speech  to  those  of  Medina,  wherein  be  luld  then) 

paid  to  hIS'saylnga,  as  his  followers  have  since  done ;  that  as  Slahomet  was  obliged  to  quit  bU  native  city,' 

and  seeing  he  all  along  disclaimed  any  power  of  per-  and  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere,  and  they  bad  ofTurcil 

forming  rairaclcs,  it  Seems  rather  to  have  been  i  fetch  liim  their  protection,  they  Would  do  well  not  to  dc- 

of  policy  to  raise  his  reputatibn,  by  pretending  to  have  tieivehim;  tbal  if  they  were  not  (imily  resolve  ' 


actually  conversed  with  God  in  heav 
iieretotore  done  in  the  Mount,  and  to  have  received  se- 
'veral  institutions  iuinicdiatelv  from  him,  whereas  be- 
fore he  contented  himself  wiin  persuading  ibem  that  he 
"had  all  by  the  ministry  of  Gabriel. 

However,  this  stolT  seemed  stt  absiird  and  incredible, 
-that  several  of  his  followen  left  bim  upon  it ;  and  hail 
prabablv  mined  the  whole  design,  had  Aot  Abn  Bcdr 
'Vouched  for  his  veracity,  and  declared,  that  if  Mahb- 
niet  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  he  verily  believed  the  whole. 
Which  happy  incident  not  only  Retrieved  the  propht:t*b 
tredit,  but  increased  it  to  aufth  a  degree,  that  he  was 
secDTe  of  being  able  to  tdake  his  disciples  swallow 
whatever  he  pleased  to  impose  on  them  for  the  future. 
And  this  fiction,  notwithstanding  its  extravagance,  was 
one  of  the  most  artful  rontrivalKes  Mahomet  ever  put 

in  practice,  and  vrhat  chiefly  tootributed  to  the  raising     soasion  only,  and  not  to  compub 
«f  his  reputation  to  that  gnat  height  to  which  it  after-     second  oath  of  fealty  or  iAugurati 


fend,  and  notXetray  bim,  they  bad  better  declare  theiv 
mindu,  and  let  him  provide  for  his  safety  in  some  other 
manner.  Upon  Ibeir  protesting  ibcir  sincerity,  Ma- 
homet swore  to  lie  faithful  to  them,  on  Condition  (hut 
ihey  should  protect  him  against  ail  insults  as  licartlly 
aa  they  would  their  of»a  wives  and  families.  The)- 
then  asked  liim  what  rctiompense  they  were  to  c\pect 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  killed  in  hia  quarrel ;  he 
answered.  Paradise.  'Whereupon  ihfj  pledged  iheif 
faith  to  him,  and  so  returned  home  -,  aller  Mahomet 
had  chosen  1 1  out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have 
the  same  autliorily  among  them  ai  Ihe  13  apostles  of 
Christ  had  among  his  dbcipleft. 

Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated  his  religion  by 

fair  means ;  so  that  the  whole  success  of  his  enterprise, 

before  his  flight  to  Medina,  must  be  attributed  to'per- 

For  before  thii 

at  Al  Akaba,  he 


vards  arrived.  had  do  pennission  to  use  any  force  it  all , 

thb  year,  called  by  the  Mahometans  the  otcfptfif     tal  places  of  the  Koran,  which  1ie  pn-tended 


J/nr,  li  men  of  Yalhreh  or  MGdina.of  trhom  tbwere' 
of  the  tribe  of  Kfaaxrij,  and  the  other  two  of  that  of 
Aw*,  came  to  Mecca,  and  took  an  Oith  of  fidelity  to 
Mahomet  at  Al  Akiba,  a  hill  on  the  north  of  that  city. 
'  This  oath  Was  called  the  tiofneii't  'oafh  ;  not  that  any 
women  4ere  present  at  this  tine,  but  becaus*  a  man 
was  not  tfaereb;r  obli^d  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
Mahomet  or  Jus  religion  }  it  beingjhe  same  oath  that 
was  afterwards  exacted  of  the  women,  the  form  of 
which  we  have  in  the  Koran,  and  is  to  this  etRrct  1  viz. 
That  they  should  renounce  all  idolatry  ;  that  they 
ehould  not  steal  nor  commit  fomicatioo,  nor  kill  their 
children  (as  the  Pagan  Arabs  nsed  to  do  when  they 
apprehended  tbey  should  not  he  able  to  maintain  them), 
nor  forge  calumnies }  and  that  tbey  should  obey  the 
prophet  in  all  Cbinga  that  were  reasonable.  When  they 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  all  thi«,  Mahomet  sent  one  of 
hit  disciplef,  n^tned  Masab  Ebn  OmoiV,  home  will 
them,  to  instmct  them  more  fully  in  the  grounds  and 
teremonies  of  his  new  religion. 

Matsb  being  aitived  at  Medina, Ity  the  assistance  of 
(boae  who  had  been  foitnerty  converted,  Hincd  severat     _...,._.. 
proselytes,  jMrticnlarly  Osaid  Ebn  Hodeira,  a  chief    th^  were  not  utterly  overtlirdni 


n  of  the  city,  and  Saad  Ebn  Moadb,  prince  of  the 
tribf!'  of  Aws ;  MahoRietanism  spreading  so  fast,  that 
there  was  scarce  a  honse  wherein  there  Were  not  lonie 
«ho  bad  embraced  it. 

The  next  year  being  the  13th  of  Mahomet's  ifils- 
«ian,  Masab  returned  to  Mecca,  atcompOnied  by  '73 
then  and  two  womeo  of  Medina  who  had  pro&iaed  Isla- 
mism,  besides  ituBe'others  Who  "mtn  aayet  nobelievera. 


vealed  during  his  stay  at  Mecca,  be  declares  his  busi- 
ness was  only  to  preach  and  admonish ;  that  he  hail 
no  authority  to  compel  any  person  to  embrace  his  re- 
ligion}  and  that,  whether  people  believe  or  taot, 'Was 
none  of  his  concern,  but  belonged  solely  unto  God. 
Aod  he  ftas  so  far  from  allowing  his  foliotvei-s  to  U!>o 
force,  that  he  exhorted  them  to  'bear  patiently  those 
injmies  which  were  offered  tbem  on  account  of  their 
faith  i  and,  when  persecuted  himself,  chose  rather  to 
quit  the  place  of  hia  birth  aod  retire  to  Medina,  than 
to  make  any  resistance.  But  thu  great  passivencss  and 
moderation  seem  entirely  owing  to  his  want  of  power, 
and  the  great  superiority  of  his  opposers  for  the  liri>t 
I  z  years  of  his  mission  }  for  no  sooner  was  he  enabled, 
by  the  assistance  of  those  of  Medina,  to  make  head 
against  bis  enemies,  tliat  he  gave  out,  that  God  bad 
allowed  him  and  his  followers  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  infidels;  and  at  length,  as  bis  forces  in- 
creased, he  pretended  to  have  the  divine  leave  even  tb 
attatk  tbem,  and  to  ilestroy  idolatry,  and  set  up  'flia 
true  faith  by  the  sword  :  finding,  by  experience,  that 
bis  designs  would  otheririie  proceed  ven-  slowly,  if 
■'  ' '■  '- ■'—- ' —  ■  end,  knowing,  oa 


llie' other  hand,  that  innovators,  when  they  depend 
solely  OD  ibeir  own  strength,  and  can  compel,  seldom 
ran  any  risk ;  from  whence,  says  Mai^iavel,  it  fol- 
lows, Uiat  all  the  arme'd  prophets  liave  sufteeded,  nod 
the  unarmed  ones  have  failed.  Mosr^,  Cyrus,  Tbesens, 
and  Horoulns,  would  not  have  been  able  to  establish  the 
observance  of  their  institutions  for  any  length  of  time, 
had  tbey  not  been  armed.     The  first  passage  of  the- 


On  their  arrival  they  immedifcely  ffent  to  Mahomet,  Koran,  which  give  Iffabamet  the  permissicn  of  defend- 

aai  offered  hiiirtllfcir  assistance.  Of  tprbich  he  was  now  ing  bimself  by  arms,  is  said  tD  have  been  that  in  the 

in  great  need  ;  for  his  adversaries'  were  by  this  time  22d  chapter  -y  after'whicb  a  great  number  to  the  same 

grown  BO  potveifbl  In  Mecca,  that  be  could  not  stay  purpose  were  revealed. 

there  much  hngerwllfaoot  imminent'  dangtr.     Where-         That 'Mahomet  had  a  rig^t  to  take  up  amis  for  bis 

fbre  he  accepted   tbeir  propositi,   kidA  met  them  one  own  defence  against  bis  unjust  per^ecntors,  may  per- 

itight,  ty  appointment, at  Al  Aiaba  above 'nelitioiw)!,  te^lve  ikIlvWM}  btftwhetberV  ought -aflemards  to 
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ttlHlicnirt  luTc  amie  use  of  lliat  means  for  tlie  cHUlili^iing  of  li!s  servant,  anU  Abil'allah  £bn  Oreitafa,  an  idolater  vtbom  Matumwt. 

^■"V-"'  religion,  it  is  not  ao  easy  to  ilcterniiiie.     Hon'  far  llic  tliey  hail  hired  for  x  guide.     In  thia  cave  ibey  lay  '-■    »■■.'•' 

Gecular  poivcr  may  or  ouglit  lo  interpose  in  alTairs  of  hid  three  days,  to  avoid  the  search  of  their  enemies  ; 

this  nature,  mankind  are  not  agreed.     The  method  of  which  they  veiy  narronly  cscn|ied,  and   not  vilfaout 

eonverting  by  the  Birord  gives  no  very  favouralle  idea  tite  assistance  of  more  miraeles  than  one  ;  for  some  say 

" that  the  Koreiih  were  atruclt  with  blindness,  . 


of  the  faith  which  is  so  propagated,  and  is  disallovred 
by  every  body  in  those  of  another  religion,  though  the 
name  penoiis  are  willing  to  admit  of  it  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own :  supposing  that,  though  a  false  re- 
ligion ought  not  to  he  cstahTished  by  authority,  yet  a 
tnic  one  may  :  and  aeconlingly  force  is  almost  as  con- 
stantly employed  in  these  cas^  by  those  who  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  aa  it  is  constantly  complained  of 
by  those  who  suffer  the  violence.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  conviucing  proofs  tliat  Mahomctanism  was 
no  other  than  n  liiiman  invention,  that  it  owed  its  pro- 
gress and  establishment  almost  entiicly  to  the  sword; 
itnd  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  the  di- 
vine original  of  Christianity,  that  it  prevailed  against 
all  the  force  and  powers  of  the  world  by  tbe  mere  dint 
of  its  own  truth,  after  having  stood  the  assaults  of  all 
manner  of  persecutions,  as  well  as  other  oppositions, 
for  300  years  together,  and  at  length  made  the  Roman 
emperors  themselves  su1)niit  thereto  ;  after  which  time, 
indeed,  this  proof  seems  to  fail,  Christianity  being  then 
established,  and  Paganism  abolished,  by  public  autho- 
rity, which  has  had  great  influence  in  the  propagation 
of  the  one  and  destruction  of  the  other  ever  since.  But 
to  return. 

Mahomet  baring  provided  for  the  security  of .  his 
companions  as  well  as  his  own,  by  the  league  oSensiv.e 
and  defensive  which  he  had  now  concluded  with  those 
of  Medina,  directed  ihern  to  repair  tbitber,  which  they 
accordingly  did ;  but  himself  with  Abu  Beer  and  Ali 
staid  behind,  having  not  yet  received  the  divine  per- 
mission, as  he  pretended,  to  leave  Mecca.  The  KoreisU 
fearing  the  consequence  of  this  new  alliance,  brgan  to 
think  it  absolutely  neceasai-y  to  prevent  Mahomet^s 
escape  to  Medina  ;  and  having  held  a  council  thereon, 
after  several  milder  expedients  had  been  rejected,  tbey 
came  to  a  resolution  that  he  should  be  killed  }  and 
agreed  that  a  man  should  be  chosen  out  of  every  tribe 
for  the  execution  of  this  design  ;  and  that  each  man 
should  have  a  blow  at  him  with  bis  sword,  that  ibc 
guilt  of  his  blood  might  fall  equally  on  all  the  tribes, 
to  whose  nnited  power  the  Hasbemites  were  much  in- 
ferior, and  therefore  dunt  not  attempt  to  revence  their 
kinsman's  death. 

This  conspiracy  was  scarce  formed,  when,  by  some 
means  or  other,  it  came  to  Alahomet^s  knowledge  ;  and 
he  gave  out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  ihc  angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  now  ordered  bim  to  retire  to  Me- 
dina. Wfaefeupoo,  to  amuse  his  enemies,  be  directed 
Ali  to  lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  himB(;If  up  in 
his  green  clorfk,  which  be  did  ;  and  Klabooiet  escaped 
miraculously,  as  they  pretend,  to  Abu  Beer's  house, 
unperccived  by  the  conspirators,  who  had  already  as- 
sembled at  the  prophet's  door.  Tbey,  in  the  mean 
time,  looking  through  the  crevice,  and  seeing  All, 
whom  (hey  took  to  be  Mahomet  himself,  asleep,  con- 
tinued watching  tbci-e  till  morning,  when  Ali  arose,  and 
they  fomid  themselves  deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer's  house  Mahomet  and  he  went  to- 
'  a  cave  in  Mount  l^ur,  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  ac- 
companied only  by  Amer  £ba  Fohelrah,  Abu  Beer's 


)  that 

they  could  not  find  the  cave ;  others,  that  after  Ma- 
homet and  his  companions  were  got  in,  two  pigeons 
laid  their  eggs  at  the  entrance,  and  a  spider  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  her  web,  which  made 
them  look  no  farther.  Abu  Beer,  seeing  the  prophet 
in  snch  imminent  danger,  became  very  aoirowful } 
wbercopon  Mahomet  comforted  him  with  these  words 
recorded  in  the  Koran,  Be  not  gru'vtd,_for  God  is  with 
tii.  Their  enemies  being  retired,  they  left  the  cave, 
iind  set  out  for  Kfedina,  by  u  by-mad ;  and  having 
fortunately,  or,  as  the  Mahometans  lell  us,  miracu- 
lously, escaped  some  who  were  sent  to  pursue  them, 
arrived  safely  at  that  city  ^  whither  All  followed  tbem 
in  three  days,  after  he  had  settled  some  affairs  at 
Mecca. 

llie  first  thing  Mahomet  did  after  his  aixlval  at 
Medina,  was  to  build  a  temple  for  his  religious. wor- 
ship, and  a  house  for  himself,  which  he  did  on  a  parc«l 
of  ground  which  had  before  served  lo  put  camels  in, 
or,  as  others  tell  us,  for  a  hurying-ground,  and  bcr  ' 
longed  to  Sahal  and  Sohell  the  aoua  of  Amru,  who 
were  orphans.  This  action  Dr  Frideaux  exclaims 
against,  representing  it  as  a  Sagrant  instance  of  in- 
justice i  for  that.  Gays  he,  he  violently  disposseaaed 
these  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  an  inferior  artificer, 
(wham  the  author  be  quotes  calls  a  carpenter),  of  this 
ground,  and  so  founded  the  first  fabric  of  his  worship 
with  the  like  wickedness  as  he  did  his  religion.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Improbability  that  Mahomet 
should  act  in  so  impolitic  a  manner  at  Lis  first  comiag, 
the  Mahometan  writers  set  this  aBiur  in  »  quite  differ* 
ent  tight;  nue  tells  us  that  he  treated  with  (he  lads 
about  the  price  of  the  ground,  but  tbey  dcslnd  lie 
would  accept  it  as  a  present :  however,  as  historiaBS 
of  good  credit  assure  us,  he  actually  bought  it;  and 
the  money  was  paid  by  Abu  Beer.  Besides,  had 
Mahomet  accepted  it  as  a  present,  the  orphans  nere 
in  circumstances  sufficient  to  have  afforded  it :  for 
they  were  of  a  very  good  family,  of  the  tribe  of  Naj- 
jer,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  amonff  the  Arabs ;  and 
not  the  sons  of  a  carpenter,  as  Dr  Pridecmt's  author 
writes,  ivho  took  the  word  Hajjcr,  which  siguifies  "  % 
carpenter,"  for  an  appellative,  whereas  it  is  a  proper 

Mahomet,  being  securely  settled  at  Medina,  and 
able  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  the  insults  of 
his  enemies,  but  to  attack  tbem,  began  to  send  out 
small  panics  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Korei&h  }  tlw 
first  party  consisting  of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who 
intercepted  and  plundered  a  caravan  belonging  to  that 
tribe,  and  in  the  action  Look  two  prisoners.  But  what 
cslublished  his  affairs  very  much,  and  was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  be  built  nil  bis  succeeding  greatness, 
was  the  gaining  of  tbc  battle  of  Bedr,  which  waa 
fonght  in  the  second  year  of  the  Uegira,  and  is  so  far 
moos  in  the  Mahometan  history.  Some  reckon  no  lesa- 
ipcdiiious  nhtrcin  Mahomet  waa  personally 


present,  1 


e  of  which  he  gave  battle,  besides  » 


lal  other  cxpeditluns  in  which  be  vim  not  present.; 
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I  Ilii  forces  lie  maintained  partly  hy  the  contributiona 
■'of  his  followera  for  (bis  purpose)  whicb  be  called  by 
lh«  name  oftsaeat  or  oAim,  ond  (lie  paying  of  vhicb  be 
veiy  ai'tfulty  nude  one  main  article  of  his  religion  *, 
and  paKlr  by  ordering  a  6fth  part  of  the  plunder  to 
he  brought  into  the  public  trcatury  for  that  purpose, 
ia  which  matter  he  likewise  pretended  to  act  by  the 
divine  direction. 

In  a  feiT  years,  by  the  sueceM  of  his  arms  (not- 
withstanding he  Hometinies  came  off  by  the  wont)  he 
considerably  raised  his  credit  and  poirer.  In  tbe  sixth 
year  of  the  Hegin  be  set  out  with  1 400  men  to  visit 
tbe  temple  of  Alecca,  not  with  any  intent  of  commit- 
ting hostilities,  bat  in  a  peaceable  manner.  However, 
when  he  canieto  Al  Hodeibiya,  which  in  aitaated  partly 
within  and  partly  without  tbe  eacred  territory,  tbe 
Koreisb  scot  to  let  him  know  that  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  enter  Mecca,  unlees  he  forced  hia  way ; 
nheraupon  be  called  his  troops  about  him,  and  they 
all  took  a  solenio  oath  of  fealty  or  homage  to  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city ;  but  tfame  of  Mec- 
ca lending  Arwa  Ebn  Masnn,  priAce  of  the  tribe  of 
Thakif,  as  their  ambassador  to  denire  peace,  a  truce 
was  conclnded  between  tbem  for  ten  years,  by  which 
any  person  was  allowed  to  enter  into  league  either 
with  Mabooiet,  or  with  the  Koreish,  as  he  thought 
fit. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  show  (he  incon- 
reivable  vencralien  and  respect  the  Maliometans  by  (his 
time  had  for  their  prophet,  to  mention  the  account 
which  the  above-mentioned  an^assailorgave  theKoreish, 
at  bis  return,  of  their  behaviour.  He  said  be  had  been 
M  (he  coiiils  both  of  the  Roman  emperor  and  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  never  saw  any  prince  so  highly  t%- 
xpcctcd  by  hi*  subjects  as  Mahomet  was  by  his  com- 
p;inions  ;  for,  whenever  he  made  the  ablution,  in  order 
to  say  his  prayeiv,  they  ran  and  catched  the  water  that 
he  bad  used  ;  and,  whenever  he  «pit,  they  immediately 
'  licked  it  op,  attd  gathered  every  hair  that  fell  from  him 
with  great  aopenttition. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mabomct  began 
to  think  of  propMgating  fab  religion  beyond  the 
bonnd*  of  Arabia  j  and  !«nt  messengers  to  the  neich- 
houring  princes,  with  letters  to  invite  them  to  Maho- 
nietaniun.  Nor  wme  this  project  without  some  success. 
Kfaosru  ParvJE,  then  king  of  Persia,  received  his  let- 
ter with  great  diadain,  and  tore  it  in  a  pas  ion,  send- 
ing away  the  messenger  very  abruptly ;  which  when 
Aialiomet  heard,  be  said  Gtid  ihaii  tear  hit  kingdom. 
And  soon  after  a  messenger  came  to  Mahomet  from 
Badbnn  king  of  Yanian,  who  waa  a  dependent  on  the 
FcTsiaoa,  to  acquaint  him  that  be  bad  received  orders 
tg  send  bim  to  Khosru.  Mahomet  pnt  off  bis  answer 
till  the  next  morning,  and  then  told  the  mcsK'nger  it 
had  been  revealed  to  bim  tliat  night  that  IChosru  was 
tilain  by  his  son  Hliiruyeb  :  adding  that  he  waa  well 
aasured  his  new  religion  and  empire  should  rise  to  aa 
great  a  height  as  that  of  Khosru  ;  and  therefore  hid 
him  adviac  his  maatcr  to  embrace  Mahometaninn.  The 
messenger  being  returned,  Badhan  in  a  few  days  re- 
ceived a>  letter  from  Shirnych,  informing  him  of  his 
father's  death,  and  ordering  him  to  give  the  prophet 
no  further  ditturbance.  'Wherenpon  Badhan  and  the 
Persians  with  him  turned  Mahometans. 

'Hw  enipcnw  Heradius,  aa  the  Anbian  bistorian* 


assure  m,  received  Mahomet's  letter  with  great  rcipect,  \ 
laying  it  on  his  pillow,  and  dismisiwd  the  bearer  ho- '~ 


his. 


"L 


V  faith. 


:  pretend  that  he  would  have  pro- 
been  afraid  of  losing 


Mahomet  wrote  to  the  (tanic  effect  to  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  though  he  had  hccn  converted  before,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ar^b  writers ;  and  to  Mokawkaa,  go- 
vernor of  Egypt,  who  gave  tbe  raessen-cr  a  very  fa- 
vorable reception,  and  sent  several  valuable  presents 
to  Mahomet,  and  among  the  rest  two  girls,  one  of 
which,  named  Mary,  becanK  a  great  favourite  with 
him.  He  also  sent  tetters  of  the  like  purport  to  seve- 
ral Arab  princes  ;  particularly  one  to  AI  Harclh  Ebii 
Abi  Shamar  king  of  Ghassan,  who  returning  for  an- 
swer that  he  would  go  to  Mahomet  himself,  the  pro- 
phtt  said,  Mat/  his  kins^dom  peritH  ;  another. (o  Hatvd- 
ha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of  Yamaoia,  who  was  a  Christian, 
and,  having  some  time  bcfnre  professed  Lilamiam,  had 
lately  returned  to  his  former  faith  -,  this  prince  sent 
back  a  very  rough  answer,  upon  which  Mahomet  curs- 
ing him,  be  died  soon  after  ;  and  a  third  to  Al  Moih 
der  Ehn  Sana,  king  of  Bahrein,  who  embraced  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  all  the  Arabs  of  that  countiy  fallowed 
bia  example. 

Tbe  eighth  vear  of  the  Hegira  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate year  to  Mahomet.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  Kba- 
led  Ebn  al  Walid  and  Amru  Ehn  a)  As,  both  excel- 
lent soldiers,  the  first  of  whom  aftenvards  conquered 
Syria  and  other  countries,  and  the  latter  Egypt,  be- 
came  proselytes  to  Kfaliomi'tanism,  And  soon  after  the 
prophet  sent  3000  men  against  the  Grecian  forces,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  one  of  his  ambassadors,  who,  be- 
ing sent  to  the  governor  of  Boara  on  the  same  emnd 
as  those  who  went  to  the  above-mentioned  princes,, 
was  slain  by  an  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of  Chasaaa,  at 
Mnta,  a  town  in  the  luiriiory  of  Balka  in  Syria, 
about  three  days,  journey  eastward  from  Jerusalem, 
near  which  town  they  cncounten'd.  The  Grecians 
being  vastly  superior  in  number  (for,  including  the 
auxiliary  AJaba,  they  had  an  army  of  100,000  men), 
the  Mahometans  were  repulsed  in  the  first  attack, 
and  lost  successively  three  of  their  generals,  vii.  Z«id 
Ehn  Harctba  Mabomel''s  freedman,  Jiafar  the  Kon  of 
Abu  Xaleb,  and  AbdalUb  Ebn  Bawaha :  but  Khalcd 
Ebn  al  Walid  succeeding  to  the  command,  overtlirew 
the  Greeks  with  a  great  slau^ter,  and  hniught  away  ' 
abundance  of  rich  spoil  j  on  occaaioa  of  which  action 
Mahomet  gave  him  the  title  of  Saf  min  mjuf  Allah, 
"  one  of  the  swords  of  God." 

In  thi*  year  also  Mahomet  look  the  city  of  Mecca, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  had  hrokea  the  truce  cao- 
duded  00  two  years  before.  For  the  tribe  of  Beer, 
who  were  confederates  ivith  the  Koreiah,  attacking 
those  of  Khoaaah,  who  were  allies  of  Mabaaiel,  killed 
several  of  them,  being  supported  in  the  action  by  a 
party  of  the  Korei»h  tbemselve*.  The  coaaeqHCHe 
of  this  violation  waa  hmmi  apprehended  ;  and  Abu  So- 
sian  biintelf  made  a  journey  to  Medina  on  pnnwgf  to 
heal  the  breach  and  renew  tlic  truce:  but' in  vam  » 
fttr  Mahomet,  glad  of  this  opportunity,  refused  to  see 
bun  :  whereupon  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer  and  Ali  \ 
hot  they  riving  him  no  answer,  he  jvaa  obliged  to  «- 
turn  to  Mecca  as  he  came. 

Mahomet  inunedialely  gave  orders  for  preparations 
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Maliomi^t'  to  be  made,  that  he  might  lorprUe  the  Mcccans  while 
'•  '1'  'they  were  onproviiled  to  receive  fcim  :  in  ■  littli;  time 
he  begun  hid  march  thither  i  and  by  ibat  time  he  cidic 
liear  the  ciiy,  hia  forces  wrre  iacrawed  to  10,000  man. 
Thow  of  Mcccs,  being  not  in  a  conditioD  to  defend 
tbemselres  agaiiut  M  formidable  an  army.  luiTendtTed 
at  discretion  }  add  Abu  Sdsian  sftvcd  his  life  by  tm-ning 
Mahometan.  AboUt  28  of  the  iJolatera  vcre  killed 
by  a  party  under  _lhe  command  of  Khaled }  but  this 
tutppened  contrary  to  Mabomet^s  ordera,  who,  when 
>be  entered  the  tdtta,  pardoned  all  the  Koreish  on 
'IbeSr  lubmiMion,  eiCept  olily  six  men  and  four  Homen, 
Vbo  nere  mort  t)bnokion8  than  ordinary  (some  of  tbem 
having  ajMMtatir^d],  and  mn  aolemniy  proscribed  by 
Hk  prophet  bimseLT}  but  of  ihcM  no  more  than  three 
tnen  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death,  the  rest  obtaiA- 
ing  pardon  on  tbcir  embracing  Mahometaniim,  and  one 
of  the  women  making  faer  escape. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  Mahomet  employed  m 
'  destroying  the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca,  sending  seve- 
ral of  his  generaU  on  expedition^  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  invite  the  Arabs  to  Islamism :  wherein  it  is  no  won- 
der if  they  now  met  with  success. 

The  next  yCar,  being  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira,  the 
Mahometans  call  iAe  gear  ofemhtutUt :  for  the  Araba 
had  been  hitherto  expecting  the  issue  of  the  war  be- 
tween Mahomet  and  the  Koreish  :  but,  to  aoon  as  that 
tribe,  the  principal  of  the  «hole  nAtlon,  and  the  gc- 
nnioe  descendants  of  Isbmael,  whole  prerogatives  none 
Affiled  to  dispute,  had  submitted,  they  Were  satisfied 
that  it  wa*  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  Mahomet ; 
and  therefore  beoan  to  come  in  to  him  in  great  num- 
bers, and  to  send  embassiea  to  tmike  their  submissions 
to  him,  both  to  Mecca,  while  be  staid  there,  and  also 
to  Medina,  whither  he  returned  this  vear.  Among 
the  rest,  five  kings  of  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  profts- 
sed  Mahometanism,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  notify  lli« 

In  the  lolfa  year,  Ali  was  sent  into  Vamaa  to 
propagate  the  Mahometan  f»itb  there  j  and,  as  it  ia 
said,  converted  the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdan  in. one 
day.  Their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  ail  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province,  except  only  those  of 
Najran,  who,  being  Chriitiana,  chow  rather  to  pay 
tribute. 

Thus  was  Mahometanism  established,  and  idolatry 
rooted  out,  even  in  Mahomet*s  lifetime  (for  he  died 
the  next  year),  throughout  all  Arabia,  except  only 
Yamama,  where  Mweilama,  who  set  np  also  for  a  pr»> 
phel  as  Mahomet^s  ooOipetitor,  had  a  great  party,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  the  cali^ate  of  Abu  fiecr:  and  the 
Arabs  being  then  united  In  one  faith,  and  under  one 
prince,  found  themselves  id  a  eonditira  of  making  those 
A>n^Qe*ls  which  extended  the  Mahometan  Esith  over  «o 
great  a  pkit  of  the  world.    . 

Mahomet,  the  name  of  aeverd  emperort  of  the 
Tnriu ;  ftf  vhom  the  most  celebrated  is, 

MABOMEt  IL  sumamed  the  Hreat,  their  seventh 
nthan.  .fieeTiJRXET. 

He  wai  bom  at  Adriailople  the  a4th  of  March 
1430}  and  is  to  be  rtmeihbeicd  chiefly  by  ns  for  tak- 
ing Constantniople  in  1153,  and  thereby  driving  many 
learned  Greeks  into  the  west,  which  wm  a  great 
oanse  of  the  reitentiM  of  learning  ia  Ennpe,  ts  the 
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Greek  literature  was  then  introduced  here.  He  »B1  Mahake% 
one  of  the  greatest  men  upon  record,  with  regard  to  MbIhm* 
the  qualities  necessary  to  a  conqueror}  for  be  con-.  **''^'**-  , 

3oered  two  empin^s,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  bun- 
red  cBosidersble  cities.  He  was  very  ambitious  of 
the  title  of  Great,  and  the  Turks  gave  it  bim  ;  cvea 
the  Christians  have  not  disputed  it  with  him ;  for  he 
was  the  &rtlt  of  the  Ottoman  emperors  vtbam  the  \^  est- 
cm  nations  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Sei^ 
nior  or  Great  Turk,  which  posterity  has  preserved  ta 
bis  descendants.  Italy  had  sufiered  greater  calamities, 
hat  she  had  never  felt  a  terror  equal  to  that  which  tbiit 
sultanas  victories  imprinted.  The  inhabitants  seemed 
■Jready  Condemned  to  wear  the  turban:  it  is  certain, 
that  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  represented  to  himself  Home  as 
already  involved  in  the  dreadful  fate  c^  Constaoli- 
nople  i  and  thought  of  nothing  but  escaping  into  Fro* 
vence,  and  once  more  transterriog  the  hdy  ste  to 
Avignon.  Accordingly,  the  news  of  Mahomet's  death| 
which  happened  (he  3d  of  May  1481,  was  received  at 
Home  with  the  greatest  joy  that  ever  was  beheld  lherr< 
Siitus  caused  all  tfie  churches  to  be  thrown  oprn^ 
made  the  trades  people  leave  off  their  Work,  ordered  a 
feast  o{  lhre«  days,  withpublic  prayersaod  processions, 
commanded  n  discharge  of  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo  all  that  time,  and  put  a  st^  to  bia 
journey  to  Avignon. 

He  appears  to  be  the  first  sultan  who  was  a  lover  of 
arts  and  sciences)  and  even  cultivated  polite  lctler«> 
He  often  read  the  History  of  Augustas,  and  the 
other  Cteaars ;  and  he  perused  those  of  Alexander, 
Cooatontine,  and  Theodosius,  with  more  than  ordi- 
naty  pleasure,  because  these  had  reigned  in  the  same 
connlry  with  hinaelf.  He  was  food  of  painting,  mu-. 
sic  atid  sculpture  i  and  be  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  agricnlttue.  He  was  much  addicted  to  astrology  > 
and  used  to  encourage  bis  troops  by  giving  out,  that 
the  motion  and  infloeocc  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pro* 
mised  him  the  empire  of  the  worid.  Contrary  to  the 
gcnioa  pf  his  country,  he  delighted  so  much  in  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  langvages,  that  be  hot  only 
spoke  the  Arabian,  to  which  the  Turkish  lavs,  and 
the  religion  of  their  legislator  Mabomct,  are  appropri- 
ated, but  aba  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  trcncb, 
that  is,  the  corrupted  Italian.  Landin,  a  knight  of 
Bbodesf  collected  severvl  letters  which  this  sultan 
wrote  in  the  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Turicish  langnages, 
and  translated  them  into  Latin.  ^\'here  the  originals 
are,  nobody  knows;  hut  the  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished several  times  j  as  at  Lyons  ij20,  in  4to ',  at 
Basil  I5J4,  12IB0)  in  -a  collection  published  by  Opo- 
rinus,  at  Matpurg  1 604,  in  6vo ;  and  at  Iicipsic  1690, 
in  ilmo.  Melchior  Junius,  professor  of  rloqueoce  at 
Strasburs,  pnblisfaed  at  Monibeliard,  1595,  a  cidlec- 
tion  of  Tetters,  in  whii^  there  are  three  written  by 
Mahomet  U.  to  Scandcrberg.  One  cwinot  discover 
the  least  air  of  Turkish  ferocity  in  these  letters :  they 
■re  Written  in  as  civil  terms,  nod  -«■  obliging  a  man- 
ner, as  the  most  polite  prince  in  Christendom  coidd 
have  written. 

MaHOMCTANISM,  or  MahouETISM,  the  >y». 
tam  of  religion  broscbed  by  Makomet,  and  still  ad- 
hered to  I17  his  followers.    Sec  HahoM£T,  and  Al- 

C6RAto. 
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by  the  Konn,  that  Coi,  io  diven  ages  of  the  world,  UshmiM- 

ml  nations  among  the  Africans,  and  many  gave  revelations  of  his  will  in  writtng  to  several  pn>-     udum. 

J  among  the  East  Indians.  pbcts,  the  whole  and  every  one  of  which  it  is  abso* '    i-,^.* 

The  Mahometans  divide  their  religion  into  two  ge-  lutelT  necessary  for  a  good  Moslem  to  helievt'.     llie 

Beml  parts,  &itb  and  practice :  of  which  the  first  is  mimber  of  these  sacred  boolu  was,  according  to  ihcm, 

divided  into  six  distinct  branches;  Belief  in  God,  In  104.     Of  which  10  were  given  to  Adam,    to  to  Seth, 

liis  angels,  in  his  scriptnies,  in  bis  prophets,  in  the  30  to  Ediis  or  Enoch,  10  to  Abraham  ;  ana  the  other 

resurrection  and  final  judgmtnt,  and  in  God's  absolute  four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel, 

decrees.    The  points  relating  to  practice  are,  pmyer,  and  the  Kor«n,  were  successively  delivered  to  Moses, 

fiilh  washings,  &c.  alms,  fasting,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  David,  Jesns,  and  Mahomet}   which  last   being  the 

and  circumeision.  seal  of  the  prophets,  those  revelations  are  now  cfosedf. 

I.  Of  the  Mahometan  Faith.']     i.  That  both  Maho>  and  no  more  ara  to  be  expected.     All  these  divine 

met,  and  those  among  his  followers  who  are  reckoned  books,  except  the*  four  last,  they  agree  to  be  n 


orthodox,  had  and  continue  to  have  just  and  true 
tions  of  God  and  hu  attributes,  appears  so  plain  from 
the  Koran  itself,  and  all  the  JSlafaomclan  divines,  that 
it  would  be  low  of  time  to  refute  those  who  suppose 
the  God  of  Klahomet  to  be  different  from  the  true 
God,  and  only  a  fictitious   deity  or  idol  of  his  own 


1.  The  existence  of  angels,  and  their  purity,  are 
absolutely  required  to  he  believed  in  the  Koran  ;  and 
'}  reckoned  an  infidel  who  denies  there  are  such 


tirety  lost,  and  their  contents  unknown;  though  the 
Sahians  have  several  books  which  thev  attribate  to- 
some  of  the  antediluvian  prophets.  Ana  of  those  foor, 
the  Pentateuch,  Fsabns,  and  Gospel,  they  say,  have 
undergone  so  many  alterations  and  corruptions,  that, 
though  there  may  possibly  he  some  part  of  the  true 
word  of  God  therein,  yet  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to^ 
the  present  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. The  Mahometans  have  also  a  gospel  in  Arabic, 
attributed   to  St  Barnabas }    wherein   the    history  of 


beings,  or  hates  any  of  them,  or  asserts  any  distinction  Jesns  Christ  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
of  sexes  among  them.  They  believe  them  to  have  pure  what  wc  find  in  the  troe  gospels,  and  correspondent  to  ■ 
and  subtle  bodies,  created  of  fire ;  that  tbey  neither  those  tradition*  which  Mahomet  has  followed  in  his , 
eat  nor  drink,  nor  prop^^te  their  species  ;  that  they  Koran.  Of  this  gospel  the  Moriscoes  in  Africa  have 
have  various  forms  and  offices,  some  adoring  God  in  a  translation  in  Spanish ;  and  there  is,  in  the  library 
diiTerent  poetores,  others  singing  praises  to  bim,  or  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  manuscript  of  sonie  an- 
intcrceding  for  mankind.  Tney  bold,  that  some  of  tiqulty,  containing  an  Italian  translation  of  the  same 
them  are  employed  in  writing  down  the  actions  of  gospel;  madt,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  for  the  use  of  re- 
men  i  others  io  carrying  the  throne  of  God,  and  other  negades..  This  book  appears  to  be  110  original  forgery 
services,  of  the  Mahometans ;  though  they  have,  00  doubt,  in- 
Tbe  four  angels,  whom  tbey  look  on  as  more  emi-  tcrpolated  and  altered  it  since,  the  better  to  serve  their 
nently  in  God's  favour,  and  olten  mention  on  account  purpose ;  and  in  particular,  instead  of  the  ParacUte^ 
of  the  offices  assigned  them,  hre,  Gabriel,  to  whom  gr  Comforter,  they  have  in  this  apocryphal  gospel  b- 
ibey  give  sevenU  titles,  particularly  those  of  the  holy  scrted  the  word  Pcridyte,  tbiit  is,  the  "  famous,"  or 
tpirit,  and  the  tmfe/  o/*  rtvelatioru,  supposing  bim  to  "  illustrious ;"  by  which  llirv  pretend  their  prophet 
be  honoured  by  God  with  a  greater  confidence  than  was  foretold  by  •    .  .    ■ 


that  being  the  signification  of 
id  this  ihcy  sar  to  justify 
._] T ni.-L.t   :.  *._■ 


any  other,  and  to  be  employed  in  writing  down  the  Mohammed  i' 

divine  decree*  }  Hjchacl,  the  friend  and  protector  of  that  passage  of  the  Koran,  ivlicre  Jesus  Christ  is  for- 

the  Jews;  Au^el,  the  angel  ^  tk-alA,  who  sepftrates  mally  asstirltd  t^  have  foretold  his  coming,  nndcr  Ms 

mai'a  souls  from  their  bodies ;  and  Israsil,  whose  office  other  name  of  Minei/,  which  is  derived  from  the  same 

it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet  at  the  resurrection,  root  as  MoAamtanf,  and  of  the  same  import.     Front 

The  Mahometaiw  also  believe,  that  two  guardian  an-  these,  or  some  other  forgeries  of  the  same  stamp,  if 

gels  attend  on  every  man,  to  observe  and  write  down  is  that  the   Mahometans  quote   several  passages,  of' 

bis  actions,  being  changed  every  day,  and  therefore  which  there  are  not  the  least  foctstcps  in  ibe  New . 

carried  al  Moakkibat,  at  *'  the  angels  who  continually  Testament, 

succeed  one  another,"  4.  The  number  of  the  prophets,  which  have  been 

The  devil,  whom  Mahomet  names  Eblu,  from  his  from  time    to  time    sent   by   God    iuto  tbe    world,'. 


despair,  was  once  one  of  those  angels  who  are  nearest 
to  God's  presence,  CMlled  Awmil;  and  fell,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Kor*n,  (or  refnsEng  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God. 

liesides  an^ls   and    devils,   the   Mahometans  are 
taught  by  the  Koran  to  believe  an  intermediate  order 


amounts  to  no  less  than  324,030,  according  t 
Mahometan    tradition  ;   or  to    1 24,000,  according  to  ' 
another;  among  whom  313  were  apostles,  sent  with', 
special  comml^ions  to  reclaim  mankind  from  infidelity' 
and  superstition ;  ncd  six  of  them  brought  new  lam 
dispensations,  which  successively  abrogated  the  pre- 


of  creatures,  which  tbey  call  ^'n  or  jjvmV,  created  also  ceding;  these  were  Adam,  Xoah,  Aliruham,  Mraes,^ 

ef  fire,  bnt  of  a  grosser  fabric  than  angels,  since  they  Jesus,   and  Mahomet.      All  the  prophets  in  general 

cat  and  drink,  and  propi^^te  their  ipecics,  and' are  the  Mahometans  believe  to  have  been  free  frbm  great 

sabject  to  death.     Some  of  these  are  soppMed  to  be  sins  and  errors  of  canseqnence,  and  prafessors  of  one 

food  and  others  bad,  and  capable  of  future  salvation  and  the  sanie  religion,  that  is,  Islam,  noiw!ths.tanding 

or   damnation,  as   ueii  are;   whence   Mahomet  pre-  the   diQ%rrnt    laws    and    institutions  which    they   oh-* 

(ended  to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  ef  genii  as  well  as  served:     Tbey  allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and  hold' 

nen.  sonje  of  them   to  he  more  exccllc'nt  and  honourable.' 

5.,  As  to  the  SalptoreSj  the  Mahomctaos  are  (anght  tbanotfaen.    The  first  place  they^^v«  to  the  revcalchi 
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Maliome-  Mid  establislieis  of  netr  dUpeasstiAat,  uid  ttie  next  to 
tiiniicm.    the  epoadet. 

'.._  ■  •  '  ■  '  Ih'  this  great  numljer  of  pnftiets,  they  not  only 
reckoq  divers  patriarchs  and  persona  named  in  scrip- 
tore,  bnt  not  recorded  to  have  been  prophets,  (where- 
in the  Jewish  and  Christiao  writers  have  sometimes  led 
the  way),  its  Adam,  Seth,  Lot,  lahmael,  Kun,  Joshua, 
&c.  and  introduce  soirie  of  them  under  diSercnt  names, 
U  Enoch,  Heber,  and  Jtlhro,  who  are  called,  In  die 
Koran,  Edrit,  Hud,  and  S/ioai6 :  hut  several  other* 
whose  very  names  do  not  appear  in  Scripture  (though 
they  endeavour  to  find  some  perijonti  there  to  lis  them 
on),  OS  Salcfa,  Khedr,  Dho'lkefl,  &c. 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  resurrection  and  a  future 
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a  coqise  is  laid  in  the  grare,  they  say  he  is 
received  by  on  angel,  who  gives  hint  notice  of  the 
coming  of  the  two  examiners  ;  who  are  two  black  livid 
angel'i,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  MotUrer  and 
NaJcir.  These  order  the  dead  penon  to  sit  upright ;  and 
exainine  him  conceroing  his  faith  as  to  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet :  if  he  answer  Hgbt- 
ly,  they  suffer  the  body  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  is  re- 
freshea  by  the  air  of  paradise )  but,  if  not,  they  beat 
him  on  the  temples  with  iron  maces,  till  be  roai«  out 
for  anguish  so  loud,  that  he  is  heard  by  all  from  east  te 
west,  except  men  and  genii.  Tliey  tlien  press  the 
earth  on  the  corpse,  which  u  gnxwed  and  stung  till 
the  resurrection  hy  99  dragons,  with  se\'cn  heads 
each  ;  or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  vcnom- 
ons  beasts,  the  grievous  ones  stinging  like  dragons, 
the  smaller  like  scorpions,  and  the  others  like  serpeots  : 
3  which  some  understand  in  a  ^urative 


As  to  the  soul,  they  hold,  thai,  when  it  is  separated 
fron  the  body  hy  the  anscl  of  deatli,  who  performs  his 
office  with  ease  and  gentleness  towards  the  good,  and 
with  violence  towards  the  wicked,  it  enters  into  tliat 
which  they  call  ai  bemakh,  or  the  inltrval  between 
death  and  the  resorrection.  If  the  departed  person 
was  a  believer,  tbey  say  itro  angels  meet  it,  who  con- 
vey it  to  heaven,  that  its  place  there  may  be  assigned, 
according  to  its  merit  and  degree.  For  they  distin- 
guish the  BouU  of  the  faithful  into  tlirce  classes  ;  The 
first  of  prophets,  whose  souls  ore  admitted  into  para- 
dise immediately ;  the  second  of  martyrs,  whose  spirits, 
according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  rest  in  the  empa 
«f  green  birds,  which  eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  tbv 
rivers  of  paradise  }  and  the  third  of  ether  believeio, 
concerning  the  state  of  whose  souls  before  the  resurrec- 
tion there  are  various  opinions. 

TboDgl]  sonic  among  the  Mahometans  have  thought 
that  the  resurrection  will  be  merely  spiritual,  and  do 
more  than  the  retiimiug  of  the  soul  to  the  place 
whence  it  first  canM  (an  opinion  defended  by  Ebn  Si- 
na,  and  called  hy  aoaietiie opinioni^tirp/iiiosim/ier3)i 
and  ethers,  who  allow  man  to  consist  of  body  only, 
that  it  will  he  merely  corporeal ;  the  received  opinion 
is,  that  both  body  and  soul  will  be  raised :  and  their 
doctors  argue  stivnuously  for  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  and  dispute  with  great  subtility 
concerning  the  manner  of  it.  IlutMahomet  has  token 
care  to  preserve  one  part  of  the  body,  whatever  be- 
comes of  tlie  rest,  to  serve  for  a  basis  of  the  future  edi- 
fice, or  rather  a  leven  for  the  macs  which  is  to  be  join- 
3 


ed  to  it.    For  he  tan^t,  that  a  man's  body  was  entire-  MabcMDc 

ly  consumed  by  the  earth,  except  only  the  boue  called     laniuD. 

al  ajb,  which  we  name  the  o*  roccwKs,  or  rumpbonc  »'■"    *      "' 

and  tiMt,  as  it  was  the  first  formed  in  llie  human  body, 

it  win  also  remain  uncorruptid  till  tbe  lii^t  day,  as  a 

seed  from  whence  the  whole  is  to  be  renened ;  and  thin, 

he  said,  would  be  efliected  1^  a  forty  years  rain,  which 

Cod  should  send,  and  which  would  cover  the   earth  to 

the  hei^t  of  i  Z  cubits,  and  cause  the  bodies  to  sprout 

forth  like  plants.     Herein,  also,  is  Mahomet  beholden 

to  the  Jews  ;  who  say  the  same  tbiiU'S  uf  the  bone  liuz, 

excepting  that  what  he  attributes  to  a  great  rain,  will 

he  effected  according  to  them,  by  a.  dew  impregnating 

the  dust  of  the  earth. 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  the  Mahometans  allow 
to  he  a  perfect  secret  to  all  but  to  Ciod  alone  ;  the  angel 
Gabriel  himself  acknowledging  his  ignorance  in  this 
point,  when  Mahomet  asktd  him  about  it.  How- 
ever, they  say,  the  approach  of  that  day  may  be 
known  from  certain  signs  winch  are  to  precede  it. 
These  signs  they  distinguish  into  two  sorts,  the  lesser 
and  the  greater. 

The  lesser  signs  are,  i.  The  decay  of  faith  among 
men.  2.  Tlic  advancing  of  the  meanest  persons  to 
eminent  dignity.  3.  I'liat  a  maid  servant  shall  become 
the  mother  of  her  mistress  (or  master)  ;  hy  which  is 
meant,  either  that  towards  the  end  of  the  irarld  men 
shall  be  much  given  to  sensoality,  or  that  the  Maho- 
metans shall  then  take  many  captives.  4.  Tumolta 
and  seditious.  5.  A  war  with  the  Turks.  (S.  Great 
distress  in  the  world,  so  that  a  mau,  when  he  passes  by 
another's  grave,  shall  say.  Would  to  God  1  were  in 
his  place  :  7.  That  the  provinces  of  Irac  and  Syria 
shall  refuse  to  pay  their  tribute  Aod,  8.  That  the 
buildings  of  Alediua  shall  reach  to  Ahab,  or  Yahah. 

The  greater  signs  are,  1.  '^he  sun's  rising  in  the 
west ;  which  some  have  imagined  it  originally  did, 
1.  The  appearaocc  of  the  hcast,  which  shall  rise  out  of 
the  earth,  ia  t!ie  temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  Kloont  Safu, 
or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef,  or  some  other  place.  This 
beast,  they  say,  is  to  be  60  cubits  high ;  though 
others,  not  satisfied  with  so  small  a  size,  will  have  hex 
reach  to  the  clouds  and  to  heaven,  when  her  head  only 
is  out ;  and  that  she  will  appear  for  three  days,  but 
show  only  a  third  part  of  her  body.  They  describe 
this  monster,  as  to  her  form,  to  he  a  compound  of 
various  species  ;  having  the  head  of  a  bull,  llic  eyes  of 
a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elepliant,  tbe  horns  of  a  stag, 
the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  the  breast  of  a  Hon,  the  colour 
of  a  tiffer,  tlie  back  of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a  ram,  the 
legs  of  a  camel,  and  the  voice  of  an  ast.  Some  say 
this  beast  is  to  appear  three  times  ia  several  places, 
and  that  she  will  bring  with  her  tbe  rod  of  Moses  and 
the  seal  of  Solomon ;  and  being  m  swift  that  uone 
can  overtake  or  escape  her,  will  with  the  first  strike  all 
tbe  believers  on  the  face,  and  mark  them  with  the 
word  tmitnen,  i.  e.  believer  ;  and  with  the  latter  will, 
mark  the  unbelievers  ot)  the  face  likewise,  with  tbe 
word  Cafer,  i.  c.  infidel,  that  every  persou  nay  be. 
known  for  what  he  really  is.  Tbey  add,  that  Uie  same 
beast  is  to  demonstrate  tbe  vanity  of  all  religions  ex* 
cept  Islam,  and  to  speak  Arabic  All  this  stuff  seema 
to  be  tbe  result  of  a  confused  idea  of  the  beast  in  the 
Revelation.  3.  War  with  tbe  Greeks,  and  the  taking 
Cuistaotiaofle  by  70,000  of  the  pwterity  of  I;aac,who 
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Ushnoie-  bIuII  not  win  tfa^  city  by  force  of  mrms,  but  the  wallfl 
(■mim.     ghall  fall  down  while  they  cry  out,  TArre  is  no  God  imt 

'"  »  ""'  God,  Qod  is  wuMt  great!  As  tbey  andividingtheipotl, 
nrna  will  come  to  them  of  the  appcuvnce  of  And- 
cfailsC ;  whereupon  tbt^y  sliall  leave  all,  nnd  return 
back.  4.  The  coming  of  Antichriirt,  whom  the  Ma- 
lionictADS  <»ll  Matih  al  Dajjal,  1.  e,  the  false  or  lying 
Christ,  and  simply  ol  Dajfal.  He  is  to  be  one-eyed, 
and  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  letters  C.  F.  R. 
■igniting  Caftr,  or  infidel.  They  nty  that  the  Jews 
give  mm  the  name  nf  Mestiah  Ben  David;  and  pretend 
he  is  to  come  in  the  last  days,  and  to  be  lord  both  of 
land  and  sea,  and  that  he  will  restore  the  kingdom  to 
them.  5.  Tlie  descent  of  Jesus  on  earth.  They  pre- 
tend  that  he  ia  to  descend  near  the  white  tower  to  the 
east  of  Damascus,  when  the  people  are  returned  from 
the  taking  of  ConstantiaD})lG  ;  that  he  is  to  embrace 
the  MahMnetan  religion,  marry  a  wife,  get  children, 
kill  Antichrist ;  and  at  length  die  after  40  yean,  or, 
according  to  others,  34  years  continuance  on  earth. 
Under  bim,  they  say,  there  will  be  great  secgrily 
and  plenty  in  the  world,  all  hatred  and  malice  being 
laid  aside  }  when  lions,  and  camels,  bears  and  sheep, 
shall  live  in  peace,  and  a  child  sfnll  play  with  serpents 
unhurt.  6.  War  with  the  Jews  ■,  of  whom  the  Ma- 
hometaos  are  to  make  a  prodigious  slaughter,  the 
very  trees  and  stones  discovering  nuch  of  tbem  as  hide 
themselves,  except  only  the  tree  called  gharkad,  which 
»  the  tree  of  the  Jews.  7.  The  irruption  of  Gog  and 
Bfagog,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  east,  Yajuj  and 
ilajuJ!  of  whom  many  things  arc  related  in  the  Koran 
and  the  traditioos  of  Mahomet.  These  barbarians, 
they  tell  us,  having  passed  the  lake  of  Tiberiat,  which 
the  vanguard  of  u«r  vast  army  will  drink  dry,  will 
come  to  Jerocatem,  and  there  greatly  distress  Jesus  and 
his  companions;  till,  at  his  request,  God  will  destroy 
them,  and  &11  the  earth  with  their  carcases,  which, 
after  some  time,  God  will  send  birds  to  cam  away,  at 
the  prayers  of  Jesus  and  his  followera.  Their  mws, 
arrows,  and  quivers,  the  Moslems  will  bum  for  seven 
years  together ;  and  at  last  God  will  send  a  rain  to 
cleanse  the  earth  and  to  make  it  fertile.  8.  A  smoke 
which  shall  fill  the  whole  earth.  9.  An  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  Mahomet  ix  reported  to  nave  said,  that  there 
woold  be  three  eclipses  before  the  last  hour ;  one  to  be 
seen  in  the  east,  another  in  the  west,  and  the  third  in 
Arabia.  10.  The  returning  of  the  Arabs  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Allat  and  Al  Uzza,  and  the  rest  of  their  an- 
cient idols,  after  the  decease  of  every  one  in  whose 
hekrt  there  was  faith  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
none  but  the  very  woiat  of  men  being  left  alive.  For 
God,  they  say,  will  send  a  cold  odoriferous  wind,  blow- 
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from  Syria  Damascena,  which  shall  sweep  away  the 
eouls  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  Koran  itself,  so  that 
men  wilt  remain  in  the  grossest  ignorance  for  1 00  years. 
II.  The  discovery  of  a  vast  heap  of  gold  and  silver  by 
the  retreating  of  the  Eu[dirates,  which  will  be  the  de-' 
struction  of  many.  12.  The  demolition  of  the  Caaba, 
or  temple  of  Mecca,  by  the  Ethiopians!  13.  The 
speaking  of  beasts  and  inanimate  things.  14.  The 
breaking  out  of  fire  in  the  province  of  Hejaz  -,  or,  ac- 
cwding  to  others,  in  Yaman.  15.  The  appearance  of 
a  man  of  the  ^eaoeodants  of  Kahtan,  who  shall  drive 
men  before  falm  with  his  staff.  16.  The  coming  of  the 
JUotidi,  or  dkector;  conccrniag  whom  Mahomet  pro- 
,Vot.XU.PartII.  ,  + 


phesied,  that  the  woild  sbonld  not  have  an  end  till  one  Mshoinp- 
of  his  own  fiunily  should  govern  the  Arabians,  whose  ,  fi''^-  ^ 
name  should  be  tlwaame  with  his  own  name,  and 
whose  father's  name  should  also  be  the  same  with  his 
father's  name;  and  who  should  fill  the  earth  with 
righteousness.  This  person  the  Shiites  believe  to  bo 
now  alive,  and  concealed  in  some  secret  place  till  the 
time  of  his  manifestation  ;  for  they  suppose  him  no  other 
than  the  la^t  of  the  12  imams,  named  Mahimet  A~ 
hu'lkaaern,  as  their  prophet  was  -,  and  the  son  of  Hassan 
.al  Askeri,  the  nth  of  that  succession.  He  was  bom 
at  Sermanrai,  in  the  255th  year  of  the  HoEirn.  From 
this  tradition,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  an  opinion  pretty 
current  among  the  Christians  took  its  rise,  that  the 
Mahometans  are  in  expectation  of  their  prophet's  re- 
turn. 17.  A  wind  which  shall  sweep  away  the  souU  of 
all  who  have  but  a  grnin  of  faith  in  their  hearts,  as  has 
been  mentioned  under  the  tenth  sign. 

These  are  the  greater  signs,  which,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  are  to  precede  the  resurrection^  but  still 
leave  the  hour  of  it  uncertain  :  for  the  immediate  sign 
of  its  being  come  will  be  the  fint  blast  of  thp  trumpet, 
which  they  believe  will  be  soanded  three  times.  The 
first  they  call  the  blatt  of  corutemalion ;  at  the  hearing 
of  which  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  shall  be 
struck  with  terror,  encept  those  whom  God  shall  pleaae 
to  exempt  from  it.  The  effects  attribnted  to  this  first 
sound  of  the  trnmpet  are  very  wonderful :  for  they  say 
the  esrth  will  be  shaken,  and  not  only  all  buildings, 
but  the  very  moantains  levelled;  that  the  heavens  shall 
milt,  the  sun  be  darkened,  the  stars  fall,  on  the  death 
of  the  angels,  who,  as  some  imagine,  hold  them  su- 
Kpended  between  liesven  and  earth ;  and  the  sea  shall  be 
troubled  and  dried  up,  or,  according  to  others,  turned 
into  flames,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  being  thrown  in- 
to it :  the  Koran  to  express  the  gruatnesn  of  the  ter- 
ror of  that  day,  adds,  that  women  who  give  suck  eha1l 
abandon  the  care  of  their  iniants,  and  even  the  she  ca- 
mels which  have  gone  10  months  with  young  (a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  substancr  of  that  nation)  shall  be 
utterly  neglected.  A  farther  effect  of  this  blast  will  be 
that  concoorae  of  beasts  mentioneil  in  the  Koran,  though 
some  doubt  whether  it  be  to  precede  the  resurrection  or 
not.  They  who  suppose  it  will  precede,  think  that  a!' 
kinds  of  animals,  forgetting  their  respective  natural 
fierceness  and  timidity,  will  run  together  into  one  place, 
being  terrified  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  ibe  sad- 
den shock  of  nature. 

The  MahomeUnj  believe  that  this  first  blast  will  be 
followed  by  a  second,  which  they  cull  the  blast  ^txinor 
nitioni  by  which  all  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  enrtb 
shall  die  or  he  annihilated,  except  thaie  which  God 
shall  please  to  exempt  from  the  common  fate;  and  this, 
they  say,  shall  happen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nay, 
in  an  instant ;  nothing  snrviving  except  God  alone, 
with  paradise  and  hell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  two 
places,  and  the  throne  of  glory.  The  last  who  shall 
die  will  be  the  angel  of  death. 

Forty  year*  after  this  will  be  heard  the  blaat  ofrt'  ■ 
surrwtren,  when  the  trumpet  shall  be  sounded  the  third 
time  by  Israsil,  who,  together  with  Gabriel  and  Mi- 
chael, will  be  previously  restored  to  life,  and,  standing 
on  the  rock  of  the  temple  of  JerusHlem,  shall,  at  God't 
command,  call  together  all  the  dry  and  rotten  bones, 
aad  other  dis[wned  parts  of  the  bodies,  knd  the  very 
3  F  _     hswra 
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llUbome-  hilrs  to  judgment.     Thia  an^  haviag,  l*y  the  Jiviue 
[Luuim.    order,  set  the  (rump^t  to  his  luouth,  and  called  toge- 

'        *'~~'  tlier  all  Cbe  souls  from   all  parti,   will  tLrow  tliem  into 
bia  trumpet,  (roni  wbciice,  on  his  friving  the  last  Bound, 
at  the    command  of  God,  they  ivijk  fl;  forth  like  bees, 
,  and  fill  the  whole  Bpace  hetiveea  heaven  and  earth,  and 

then  repair  to  their  respective  bodies,  which  the  open' 
ing  earth  will  sutler  to  arise  ;  and  the  first  who  shall 
so  arise,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahornel,  will  he 
himself.  For  this  birth  the  earth  will  he  prepared  by 
the  rain  above  mentioned,  which  is  to  fall  continaally 
for  40  yeara,  and  will  resemble  the  seed  of  a  man,  and 
he  supplied  fiom  the  water  under  the  throne  of  God, 
which  is  called  living  vxiUr ;  by  the  efficacy  and  vir- 
tue of  which  the  dead  bodies  slialt  spring  forth  from 
their  graves  as  they  did  iu  their  mother's  wombi  <u 
as  com  sprouts  forth  by  cammoa  rain,  till  they  become 
perfect ;  after  which  breath  will  be  breathed  into  them, 
^nd  they  will  sleep  in  their  sepulchres  till  they  are 
raiiwd  to  life  at  the  lait  trumpet. 

When  those  who  have  risca  shall  have  waited  the  li- 
mited time,  tbe  Mahometans  believe  God  will  at  length 
appear  to  Judge  them ;  Mahomet  undertaking  the  of- 
fice of  intercessor,  after  it  shall  have  been  declined  by  - 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jesvs,  who  Bhall  beg  de- 
liverance only  for  their  own  soula.  They  say,  that  on 
this  solemn  occatioa  God  will  cone  io  the  cload^  lur- 
ZDunded  by  angels,  and  will  produce  the  hooks  where- 
in the  actions  of  every  person  are  recorded  by  their 
guardiao  angehi,  and  will  command  tbe  prophets  to 
hear  witness  against  those  to  whom  they  have  been  re- 
spectively sent,  llien  every  nne  will  be  esaroioed  con- 
ceniing  all  his  words  and  actions  uttered  and  done  by 
hid)  in  this  life ;  not  as  if  God  needed  any  iufonnation 
in  these  respects,  but  to  oblige  the  person  to  make  pu- 
blic confession  and  acknonledgment  of  God's  justice. 
The  particnlara  of  which  they  shall  give  an  account, 
as  Mahomet  himself  enumerated  them,  are,  of  their 
time,  how  they  spent  it ;  of  tbeir  wealth,  by  what 
means  they  acquired  it,  and  bow  they  employed  it ;  of 
their  bodies,  wherein  they  exercised  them  }  of  their 
knowledge  and  learning,  what  use  they  made  of  tbem. 
To  tbe  questions  we  have  mentioned  B%cb  person  diall 
answer,  and  make  bis  defence  in  the  best  manner  he 
can,  endeavouring  to  excuse  himself  by  castiug  the 
blame  of  his  evil  deeds  on  others  }  so  that  a  dispute 
shall  arise  even  between  the  soul  and  the  hodj,  to  which 
of  them  their  guilt  ought  to  be  imputed  :  Tbe  soul  say- 
iftg,  O  Lord,  my  both/  1  receiwd  fnnt  thee  i  Jirr  thou 
etialedst  me  wilAoul  a  hand  to  lot/  hold  toith,  ajbot  to 
y/afk  with,  an  eye  tp  ne  milA,  or  an  utiderelan4ittg  to 
apprehend  with,  till  I  canie  and  entered  int(f  this  imfy  ; 
there/hre  puaith  it  eleraa/h/,  but  deliver  mt.  The  body, 
on  tbe  other  side,  will  ipake  this  apology  :  0  Lord, 
thou  creaUdst  me  like  a  ttock  e/  wood,  having  neither 
ifind  that  I  could  lay.  hpld  with,  oar  fool  that  I  ceiild 
tfialk  with,  till  this  sou),  like  a  ray  f^  light,  entered  into 
me,  and  my  tongue  began  to  apeaif,  my  eye  t^  tee,  and  my 
foQt  to  vauc ;  therefore  puaith  it  eternally,  bvt  deliver 
tnc.  But  Qod  will  propound  to  them  tbe  foiloiNOg 
fiVahle  of  the  bKn^  m»n  and  the  lame  imo,  fWh,  aa 
irell  as  the  preceding  dispute,  was  borrowffd  by  the 
ItabometaDs  from  tlw  Jewp.  A  certain  kii^  having 
i^pleasaU  garden,  in  ^h^cl^  w«re  ripe  fruits,  set  tw« 
(Kt^U  to  \vig  i^  qpf  qf  vb«n),  VMljiod^  ni  Am 
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other  lame  ;  the  bmwr  not  being  able  to  tee  the  frutt,  Mukome- 
aoT  the  latter  to  gather  it :   tbe   lame  man,  however,     tuiioo. 
seeing  the  fruit,  persuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him       "*  "  '' 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  by  that  means  he  easily  gath>!T- 
ed  the  fruit,  nbich  they  divided  bctwecu  ihem.     The 
lord  of  tbe  garden  comiug  some  time  after,  and  inquir- 
ing after  his  fi'uit,  each  began  to  excuse  himself:  tbe 
blind  mau  said   lie  bad  no  eyes  to  see  with  ;   and  tlie 
lame  man,  that  he  bad  no  feet  to  approach  die  trees. 
But  the  king,  ordcriug  the  lame  man   to  be  set  on  the 
blind,    passed   sentence  on   and  puuisbed    them    both. 
And  in  the  same  mawier  wilt  God  deal  with  ibe  body 
and  the  soul.     As  these  apologies  will  not  avail  on  that 
day,  so  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  deny  his  evil 
actions  )  since  men  and  angela,  and  bis  owi 
nay,  the  very  earth  itself,  will  be  ready  to  h 
against  him. 


ready  to  bear  w 


At  this  examination,  they  also  believe,  that  each  per- 
son will  have  tbe  book  wherein  all  the  actions  of  hi* 
life  are  written  delivered  to  him  :  which  books  tbe  ri^s- 
tcous  will  receive  into  tbe  right  hand,  and  read  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfactiaa ;  but  the  «ngodl][  will 
be  obliged  Xo  take  them,  agamst  their  wills,  in  tbeir 
left,  which  will  ba  bound  behind  their  backs,  their 
right  bandbeing  tied  up  to  their  necks. 

To  show  the  exact  justice  whicb  will  be  obserred  on 
this  gireat  day  of  trial,  the  next  thing  they  describe  is 
the  balance,  wherein  all  things  shall  be  weighed.  They 
say  it  will  be  held  by  Gabriel ;  and  that  it  is  of  so  vast 
»  size,  that  it*  two  scales,  one  of  which  hangs  over  pa- 
radise, and  the  other  over  hell,  are  capacious  ciwugfa 
to  contain  both  heaven  and  hell.  Though  some  ar* 
willing. to  understand  what  is  said  in  the  Koran  oob- 
cemiog  this  balance  allegorically,  and  only  a*  a  figuiv- 
tive  representation  of  God's  equity ;  .yet  the  d)m«  urn- 
oieot  and  orthodo:^  opinion  is,  that  they  are  to  b«  *•• 
ken  literally ;  and  since  words  and  actions,  being  Mer« 
accidenta,  are  not  capable  o(  being  themselves  weigh- 
ed, they  say  that  the  books  wherein  they  are  writtea 
will  be  thrown  into  the  scales,  and  according  as  tbon 
wherein  the  good  or  evil  actions  are  recorded  shall 
preponderate,  sentence  will  be  given :  those  whose 
balances  laden  with  good  works  shall  be  heavy,  wiH 
be  saved ;  bnt  those  whose  balances  are  light,  will  b« 
condemned.  Nor  will  any  one  have  cause  to  complain 
that  God  SuBers  any  good  action  to  pass  unrewarded, 
because  the  wicked  for  the  good  they  do  have  their 
reward  in  this  life,  and  therefore  can  expect  no  favour 
in  the  next. 

This  examination  being  past,  and  every  one's  worka 
weighed  in  a  just  balance,  that  mutual  retaliation  viXA 
follow,  according  to  which  every  creature  will  take  ven- 
geance one  of  another,  or  have  satisfaction  made  then 
for  the  injuries  which  they  have  suffered.  And,  since 
there  will  then  be  no  other  way  of  returning  like  ibr 
like,  the  manner  of  giving  this  satisbction  will  be  by 
taking  away  a  proportional  part  of  the  good  works  of 
him  who  oflered  the  injuiy,  and  adding  it  to  those  of 
bun  who  suficred  it.  Which  being  done,  if  the  angeln 
(by  whose  miniatr^  this  Is  to  be  performed)  say,  Im^ 
we  hatx  giaca  to  every  one  hit  due,  and  there  renuiimtA 
(jf  thitperton's  f(ood  worke  m  much  as  equedleth  the 
weight  of  an  ant,  God  will,  of  hi*  mercy,  cause  it  be 
douhled  unto  him,  that  he  nuy  be  admitted  into  pam- 
dise }  btd  if,  on  tbe  contour,  bis  good  works  ba  ex- 
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Mnhomfr-  li'iutrd,  tind  tbrK  remain  evil  worlu  only,  and  there 
Uniaa  he  any  wh«  hBve  not  yet  received  Batisfaction  from  him, 
*■"»''  'God  wiH  order  that  aa  equal  ireigtit  of  their  sins  he 
added  unto  Ilia,  that  be  may  be  [lunLihed  for  them  in 
their  Btead,  and  be  will  be  sent  ts  hell  kdcn  with  both, 
Thia  will  be  the  method  of  God's  dealing  with  ma»^ 
kind.  Aa  to  bnites,  after  tbeysball  have  likewite  taken 
vengeance  of  one  another,  he  shall  command  them  to 
be  changed  into  dwit  ^  wicked  men  being  reserved 
to  more  gtieraus  punishment,  so  that  they  shall  cry  oat, 
oi  heariii);  this  sentence  passed  on  the  brutes,  ifould 
to  God  that  we  were  datt  also!  A*  to  tbe  genii,  many 
Mibotnetans  are  of  opinion,  tUtt  Ruch  of  them  as  are 
true  believers,  will  undergo  the  same  bte  as  the  inra- 
tiooal  aninials,  and  have  no  other  reward  than  tho 
fovonr  of  being  converted  into  dust :  and  for  this  tbey 
-quote  ibe  authority  of  their  pro^et. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  assembly  dissolved,  the 
hiahometans  hold,  that  those  who  are  to  be'admitted 
into  paradise  will  take  the  right-hand  way,  and  thoso 
-who  afe  deatined  to  bell-fire  will  Uke  the  left;  bnt 
both  of  tbeiti  must  first  pass  the  bridge  calW  in  Arabic 
a/  JKrot^i^hiGh  they  say  is  laid  over  the  midst  of  hell, 
and  describe  to  be  fiaer  than  a  hair,  and  sharpC'r  than 
the  edge  of  a  sword  ;  so  that  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  one  shall  be  able  to  stand  npon  it ; 
for  which  reason,  most  of  the  sect  of  the  Motazaliles 
reject  it  as  a  lUile ;  though  the  orthodox  think  it  a 
-Bofficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  thia  article,  (bat  it  was 
serioBsly  affirmed  by  Mm  who  never  asserted  a  faUo' 
hobd,  meaning  their'  prophet  i  who,  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage,  has  likewise  declared,  that 
this  bridge  is  beset  on  escb  side  with  briars  and  hook* 
ed  tbomsj  whicfa  will  however  b«  no  impediment  to 
the  good  *,  fbr  they  shall  pass  with  wonderful  ease  and 
Bwiftneast  Uke  lightning,  or  the  wind,  Mahomet  and 
his  Modems  leading  the  way;  whereas  the  Wicked, 
what  with  dwriipperiness  and  extreme  nsTrewhess  of 
t\Mi  path,  the  mtangling  of  tht  thoms,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  light  whieh  directed  the  former  to  p^Ndise, 
wUI  boon  miss  their  footing,  and  fall  (k)Wn  headlong  in- 
to bell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  them. 

As  to  th«  panisbment  of  the  wicked,  the  Mahome- 
tans are  tangbt,  that  hell  is  divided  into  seven  stories 
or  ipartnkents,  one  below  another,  defliened  for  the  re- 
ception of  as  many  distinct  cIbshcb  of  the  damned. 

The  first,  which  tbey  call  Jthmnimt,  they  say,  will  be 
the  teceptaele  of  those  who  acknowledge  one  God, 
that  is,  the  wieked  Mahometans  ;  who,  after  having 
there  been  pnnisbed  according  to  iheii*  demerits,  nill 
at  length  be  released.  The  sMond,  named  Ladha, 
they  assign  to  the  Jews  )  the  third  named  0/  Hot-  mo, 
to  the  CbriatianB }  the  fourth,  named  al  Soir,  to  th« 
Sabianst  the  lifitb,  named  Saiar,  to  the  Msgrsne ; 
Ibe  sixth,  nam^d  at  Jakt'm,  (o  the  idolaters;  and  the 
seventh,  which  is  the  lowest  and  worst  of  all,  and  is 
called  al  Hmtoifat,  to  the  hypocrites,  or  those  Who 
OoCwardly  professed  sortie  religion,  but  in  their  hearts 
were  of  none.  -Over  each  of  these  apartments  they 
believe  there  will  be  set  a  guard  of  angels,  19  in  num- 
ber; to  whom  the  damned  will  confess  the  just  judg- 
ment ci  God,  and  beg  them  to  interctfde  with  him  for 
'  some  alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  that  tbey  may  be  de- 
livtartd  by  being  annihilated. 

Uabonkt  hak,  in  bib  Konm  and  traditions,  htva 
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very  exact  in  describing  the  various  torments  of  hell,  Ml>^onl^. 
which,  according  to  him,  tttc  wicked  n'ill  sufler  l>oth  tanisni. 
from  intense  heat  and  excessive  cold.  We  iihall,  bow-  '-^— v— -* 
ever,  enter  into  no  detail  of  them  here  ;  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  degrees  of  these  pains  will  also  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  crimes  tX  the  sufferer,  and  the 
apartment  he  is  condemned  to  ;  and  that  he  who  ifi 
punished  the  most  lightly  of  all  will  be  shod  with  shoe^ 
of  fire,  the  fervour  of  which  will  caose  his  skull  to  boil 
like  a  canldron.  The  condition  of  these  unhappy 
wretches,  as  the  same  prophet  teaches,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly called  either  hfe  or  death  ;  and  their  misery  will 
be  greatly  increased  by  their  despair  of  being  ever  de- 
livered from  that  place,  since,  according  to  that  fre- 
quent expression  in  the  Koran,  they  tna»t  remain  therein  . 
jf^"  ever.  Tt  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  in- 
fidels alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damnation ; 
for  the  Moslems,  or  those  who  have  embraced  the  true 
religion,  and  have  been  guilty  of  heinous  sins,  will  Ix! 
delivered  thence  after  they  shall  have  expiated  tbeir 
crimes  by  their  sufferings.  The  time  which  these  be- 
lievers shall  he  detained  there,  according  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  their,  prophet,  will  not  be  less  than 
90a  years,  nor  more  than  7000.  And,  b&  to  the  man* 
ner  of  their  delivery,  they  say  that  tbey  shall  be  di- 
stinguished by  the  marks  of  prostration  on  those  parts 
of  their  bodies  with  which  they  used  to  touch  the 
groond  in  prayer,  and  over  which  tLe  fire  will  there- 
fore have  no  poWbr;  and  that)  being  known  by  this 
eharaeteristic,  they  will  be  released  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  at  the  intercession  of  Mahomet  and  the  blessed  : 
whereupon  those  who  ehall  have  been  dead.  Will  be  re- 
stored to  life*  as  has  been  said  ;  and  those  whose  bodies 
shall  have  contracted  any  sootincss  Or  filth  from  the 
flames  and  smoke  of  bell,  will  be  immersed  in  one  of 
the  rivers  of  paradise,  called  the  rt'urro/'/jfr,  which  will 
wash  them  whiter  than  pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mahoftietans  arc  Uught  In 
believe,  having  surmounted  the  dii&cullies,  and  passed 
the  sharp  bridge,  above  mentioiied,  before  they  enter 
paradise,  will  be  refreshed  by  drinking  at  the  pond  of 
their  prophet,  who  describes  it  to  be  an  exact  Bqoare 
of  a  month's  journey  in  compass  ;  its  water,  which  is 
supplied  by  two  pipes  from  Al  Cawtbar,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  paradise,  being  whiter  than  milk  or.silver, 
and  more  odoriferous  than  musk,  with  as  11 
set  around  it  as  there  are  star?  in  the 
which  wafer  whoever  drinks  will  thirst  no  more  fof 
ever.  This  is  the  first  taste  which  (he  blessed  wilt 
Irave  of  their  future  and  now  near  approaching  feticily. 

I'hoDgh  paradise  be  so  very  frequently  mentioned  iti' 
the  Koran,  yet  it  is  a  dispute  among  (he  Mahometans 
whether  it  be  already  created,  or  to  be  created  here-' 
after  -,  the  MotaEalites  and  some  other  sectaries  assert- 
ing, that  there  is  not  at  present  any  such  place  in 
nature,  and  that  the  paradise  which  the  righteous  will 
inhabit  in  the  next  life  will  be  different  from  that  from 
which  Adam  was  exiled.  Howe*er,  the  orthodox 
jrrofess  the  contrary,  maintaining  that  it  was'treuted 
even  before  the  world,  and  describe  it,  from  their  pro- 
phet's traditions,  in  the  following  manner : 

Tbey  say  it  is  situated  above  the  seVen  heavens  (or 
in  the  seventh  heaveu),  and  next  under  the  throne  of 
God  ;  aod,  to  express  l\^  amenity  of  the  place,  tell 
us,  Uiat  tbe  earth  of  it  is  of  tbe  finest  wheat  -  flour,  or 
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Mih'nuc-  of  the  pure&t  miuk.,  oti  m  otben  will  lmv«  it,  of  saf- 
tauiam  fron  ;  that  its  »tones  are  pearls  and  jacioUu,  the  walls 
^""^'^"■^  of  its  baildiogs  enriched  with  gold  and  silver  ■,  and 
that  the  trunk*  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  tree  called  Tuba,  or 
the  tree  of  happiness.  Concerning  this  tree,  they  fiible,  . 
that  it  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahoraet,  though  a 
branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the  house  of  every  true  be- 
lievt;r ;  that  it  will  be  laden  with  jtomegranates,  grapes, 
dates,  and  other  &uits,  of  surprising  bigness,  and  of 
tastes  unknown  to  mortals.  So  tbat  if  a  iii;ui  desire 
to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  Iruit,  it  will  imme- 
diately be  presented  him  ;  or,  If  he  choose  flesh,  birds 
ready  dressed  will  be  set  before  faim,  according  to  hia 
wish.  Tbey  add,  that  tho  boughs  of  this  tree  will 
Epontancously  bend  down  lo  tbe  hand  of  the  person 
wbo  woujd  gather  of  its  fiuits,  and  that  it  will  supply 
the  blessed  not  only  with  food,  but  also  wi^  silken  gar- 
meats,  and  beasts  to  ride  on  ready  Goddled  and  bridled, 
and  adorned  with  neb  trappings,  jrbich  will  buist  forth 
from  its  fruits  ;  and  that  this  tree  is  so  large,  tliat  a 
person,  mounted  OD  the  fleetest  horse,  would  not  be 
ftble  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  tlie  other  In 
100  years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  greatest  additions 
to  the  pleasantness  of  any  place,  the  Kor»n  often  speakii 
of  the  rivers  of  paradise  as  a  principal  omarnent  there- 
of:  some  of  these  rivers,  they  say,  flow  with  water, 
some  with  milk,  some  with  wine,  and  others  with 
honey  }  all  taking  their  rise  from  the  root  of  tbe  tree 
'fuba. 

But  all  these  glories  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  resplcnd^ 
cut  alid  ravishing  girls  of  paiadiee,  called  from  their 
large  black  eyes  Har  at  oyvu,  the  enjuymcTit  of  whose 
company  t* ill  be  a  principal  felicity  nf  tbe  faithful. 
These,  they  say,  are  created,  not  of  clay,  as  mortal 
women  are,  but  of  pure  musk  ;  being,  as  their  pro- 
phet often  afGnns  in  his  Koran,  free  from  all  natural 
impurities,  defects,  aud  inconveniences  incident  to  the 
sex,  of  the  strictest  modesty,  and  secluded  from  public 
view  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  so  large,  that  as 
some  traditions  have  It,  one  of  them  will  h«  no  less 
than  four  parasanss  (or,  as  others  say,  £0  miles)  long, 
and  as  many  broad. 

The  name  which  the  Mahometans  usually  give  to 
this  happy  mansion,  is  al  Jannat,  or  "  the  garden  ;'* 
and  sometimes  they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jattnat 
al  Firthws,  "  tbe  garden  of  paradise  j"  Jannat  Aden, 
"  the  garden  of  Eden,"  (tbough  they  generally  ia- 
CBrpret  the  word  Edrn,  not  according  to  its  accepto- 
^n  In  Hebrew,  but  according  to  Its  meaning  In  their 
.own  tongue,  wherein  it  signifies  "  a  settled  or  perpe- 
tual habitation)  j"  Jannat  al  Mawa,  ''  tbe  garden  of 
abode  ;"  Jannat  al  Nairn,  "  tbe  garden  of  pleasure  i^' 
and  the  like  :  by  which  several  appellatlonB  some  un- 
derstand so  many  different  gardens,  or  at  least  places 
of  dlflerent  degrees'  of  felicity  (for  they  reckon  no 
less  than  lOO  such  in  all),  the  very  meanest  whereof 
will  aB>.l  Its  inhabitants  so  many  pleasures  and  de- 
lights, that  one  would  conclude  they  must  even  sink 
under  them,  had  not  Mahomet  declared,  that,  in 
order  to  qualify  the  blessed  for  a  full  enjoyment  of 
them,  God  will  give  lo  every  one  tbe  abilities  of  lOO 

6.  God's  absolute  decree  and  predcsttoatioa  both  of 
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good  and  evil.     The  orthodox  doctrine  is,  (bat  what-  Aiahomc- 
cver  hatfa  or  shall  come  lo  pass  in  this  wwld,  whether    nni>» 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  bad,  proreedeth  entirely''  '  "»"      * 
tma  the  divine  will,  and  is  irrevocably  fixed  and  re- 
corded from  all  eternity  in  tbe  preserved  table :   God 
having  secretly  predetermined  not  aolj  the  adverse  and 
prosperous  fortune  of  every  person  In  this  world,  in  tho 
most  minute  particulars,  but  also  his  faith  or  infldelity, 
his  obedience   or  disobedience,    and   consequently  bis 
evedasting  happiness  ot  misery  after  death ;  which  late 
or  predestination  it  b  not  possible  by  any  foresight  or 
wisdom  to  avoid. 

Of  this  doctrine  M^omet  makes  great  use  id  hi» 
Koran  for  the  advancement  of  bis  designs  :  enconrag- 
ing  liis  fblhiwers  to  fight  without  fear,  and  even  des- 
perately, for  tbe  prDp^;atIan  of  tbeir  faith,  by  re- 
presenting to  them,  that  all  their  caution '-cvniu  not 
avert  their  inevitable  destiny,  or  prolong  their  lives  for 
a  moment ;  and  deterring  them  from  disobeying  or  re- 
jecting him  as  an  impostor,  by  setting  before  them  the 
danger  they  might  thereby  incur  of  being,  by  the  just 
Judgment  of  God,  abandoned  to  seduction,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  a  reprobate  mind,  as  a  panishment  ibr  their- 
obstinacy. 

11.  Jietigioiu  practiee,  i.  The  first  point  ib prayer, 
under  which  are  also  comprehended  those  legal  wash- 
ings or  purifications  which  are  necessary  preparations 

Of  these  purifications  tliere  ant  two  degrees,  one- 
called  g^l,  being  ft  total  immersion  or  balking  of  the 
body  in  water;  and  the  other  called  vrodm  (by  tho- 
Fersians,  abtleti),  wbicb  Is  the  washing  of  their  ^ces^ 
hands,  vaA  feet,  after  a  certain  manner.  The  first  is 
required  in  some  extraordinary  cases  tnly,  as  after  hav- 
ing lain  with  a  woman,  or  being  polluted  by  emiasioB 
of  seed,  or  by  appreaching  a  deul  body  \  women  also 
being  obliged  to  it  after  their  courses  or  childbirtb. 
The  latter  is  the  ordinary  ablution  in  common  cases, 
and  before  prayer,  and  most  necessarily  be  used  by 
every  person  before  be  can  enter  upon  that  duty.  It 
is  performed  with  certain  formal  ceremaaiea,  wfaidr 
have  been  described  by  some  writers,  but  much  easier' 
apprehended  by  seeing  them  dose,  than  by  the  boat 
description. 

That  his  followers  might  b*  more  pnnctnal  in  this- 
duty,  Mahomet  i»  said  to  have  declared,  that  the  praC' 
tice  of  religion  itjitundedoa  e/eanh'ncts,  which  is  the  one 
half  of  the  faith,  and  the  key  ifpnyer,  wi^nt  which 
It  will  not  be  heaid  by  God.  Tbat  these  expressions- 
may  be  the  better  understood,  Al  Ghazall  reckons  four 
degrees  of  purification ;  of  which  the'  first  is  the  cleans* 
ing  <£  the  body  from  all  pollution,  filth,  and  excre- 
ments ;  the  second,  the  cleansing  of  the  members  of 
the  body  from  all  wickedness  and  unjust  actions  ;  tlie 
third,  the  cleansing  the  heart  from  all  blameable  in- 
cliuations  and  odious  vices ;  and  the  fourth,  the  pur- 
ging a  man's  secret  thoughts  fiom  all  affections  w4iich 
may  divert  their  attendance  on  God  ;  adding,  that  tbe 
body  is  but  as  tbe  outward  shell,  in  respect  to  tbe  heart, 
which  is  as  the  kernel. 

Circumcision,  though  it  be  not  so  much  as  once 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  is  yet  held  by  the  Mahome- 
tans to  be  an  ancient  divine  institatioo,  confirmed  by 
tbe  religion  of  Islam,  and  though  not  »o  absolntely 
necessary  hut  that  it  may  be  dispeoied  with  in  some 
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MaliosM-  casM,  yet  U^]'  proper  and  expedient'  The  Arabs 
taainn.  lued  this  rite  for  aumy  ami  before  Mabomet,  baving 
'  ■»"  ^  probably  learued  it  mm  Isfainael,  tliougb  not  only  bis 
deMcadantS,  but  the  Hanifai'itEa  and  other  tribes  prac* 
tiled  the  •aine.  The  I&bmaelitca,  we  are  told,  ii»d  to 
ciicumcise  tbeir  children,  not  on  the  eighth  day,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  but  when  about  13  or  13  years 
old,  at  which  afre  their  father  nnderwent  that  opera- 
tion }  and  the  Mahometans  imitate  them  so  far  aa  not 
to  circumcise  children  before  they  may  be  able  at  least 
distinctly  to  pronouoce  that  proteasion  of  their  iuitb, 
T^ere  is  no  God  but  God,  Mahomet  tV  the  apotilc  of 
God  ;  but  pitch  on  what  age  they  please  tor  the  pur- 
pose, between  6  and  16  or  tbcraaboats. 

Prayer  was  by  Mahomet  thought  so  necessary  a  du- 
ty, that  be  used  to  call  it  tht  piihr  of  rHtgwn  and  lAe 
kevof  paraditt i  and  when  the  TUakiAtes,  who  dwelt 
at  Tayef,  sending,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Uegiia,  to 
make  their  subniuslon  to  the  prophet,  after  the  keeping 
of  their  favourite  idol  had  been  denied  them,  begged 
at  least  that  tbcy  mi^t  be  dispensed  with  as  to  their 
saying  of  their  appointed  prayers,  be  answered,  Thai 
there  ewid  be  no  good  in  that  reltgwM  viherein  wot  no 
/JTfljwr. 

That  so  important  a  duty,  therefore,  might  not  be 
nef^ected,  Mahomet  obliged  his  faliowen  to  |ffay  &Te 
times  every  24  hours,  at  certain  stated  times,  riz.' 
I.  In  the  morning  before  sunrise  :  2>  When  noon  is 
past,  and  the  sun  begins  to  deeline  from  the  meridian  :  - 
3.  In  the  afternoon,  before  snnset :  4.  In  the  eTening, 
af^  sunset,  and  before  the  day  be  shot  in }  and, 
5.  After  tbe  day  is  shut  in,  and  be&re  the  first  watch 
of  the  night.  For  this  institolion  he  pretended  to  have 
received  the  divine  command  From  the  thrnne  of  God 
himself,  when  be  took  his  nigbt-jonmey  to  heaven  j 
and  tbe  observing  of  tbe  stated  times  of  prayer  is  fre- 
qtiently  insisted  on  in  the  Koran,  thou{i^  they  be  not 
particularly  prescribed  therein.  Accordingly,  at  the 
aforesaid  times,  of  which  public  notice  is  given  by  the 
Muedbdhias,  or  Criera,  from  the  steeples  of  tbeir 
mosqoea  (for  they  use  no  bells),  every  conscientious 
Moslem  prepares  himself,  for  prayer,  isbicb  be  pcr- 
form^  either  in  the  mos^ne  or  any  other  place,  provid- 
ed it  be  clean,  after  a  prescribed  farm,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  praises  or  ejaculations  (which  tbe  more 
scrupulous  count  by  a  strinr  of  beads},  and  using  cer- 
tain postures  of  worship ;  all  which  have  been  particu- 
larly set  down  and  described,  though  with  some  few 
mistakes,  bj  other  writers,  and  ought  not  to  be  abridg- 
ed, unless  in  some  special  cases,  as  on  a  journey,  on  pre- 
paring  for  battle,  Kc. 

For  the  regular  performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer 
among  tbe  Mahometans,  besides  the  particulars  above 
mentioned,  it  is  also  requisite  that  they  tnm  theii 
faces,  while  they  pray,  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca ; 
the  quarter  where  the  same  is  situated,  being,  for  that 
reason,  pointed  out  within  their  mosques  by  a  nicbe, 
which  they  call  ai  Meftrab ;  snd  without,  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  doon  opening  into  the  galleries  of  tbe 
steeples  :  there  are  also  tables  calculated  for  the 
ready  finding  out  their  Keblah,  or  part  towards  which 
they  ought  to  pray,  in  places  where  they  have  no  other 
direction. 

2.  AJm*  an  of  two  sorts,  Ugai  and  voltmtary.  The 
legid  abns  are  of  indispensable  obligation,  being  comr- 
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uianded  by  the  law,  which  directs  and  determines  both  MiHob^ 
the  portion  which  is  to  be  given,  and  of  what  things  taDum. 
it  ought  to  be  given  j  but  the  voluntary  a/mt  are  left  "'"•"'  ' 
to  every  one's  liberty,  to  give  more  or  less  as  he  shall 
see  fit.  Tbe  fomicr  kind  of  alma  some  think  to  be  pro- 
perly called  jouxit,  and  tbe  latter  sa^kat ;  though  this 
name  he  also  frequently  given  to'  tbe  legal  alms.  They 
are  called  «aeat,  either  because  they  incrvarf  a  manV 
store  by  drawing  down  a  blessing  thereon,  and  produce 
in  bis  soul  [he  virtue  of  liberality ',  or  because  tliey  pu- 
rify  tbe  remaining  part  of  one's  substance  from  polhi- 
tion,  and  the  soul  &om  the  filtb  of  avarice ;  and  sadakot, 
because  they  are  a  proof  of  a  man's  sincerity  in  tbe 
worship  of  Gad.  Some  writers  have  called  the  legal 
alms  Uthe»i  but  improperly,  since  in  some  cases  tuy 
fall  short,  and  in  others  exceed  tbat  proportion. 

3,  Fcating  is  a  duty  of  so  great  moment,  that  Ma- 
homet nscd  to  say  it  was  the  gate ^ religion,  and  tbat 
tbe  adottr  of  the  mouth  of  him  vihafaateth  is  more  grate-  . 

fni  to  God  thun  that  o^nuuki  and  Al  Ghazali  reckons- 
fasting  one-fbarth  part  of  the  faith.  According  to  tbe 
Mahometan  divines  there  are  tbree  degrees  of  tasting; 
1.  Tie  restraining  the  belly  and  other  parts  of  the  bo>i 
dy  from  satisfying  their  lasts  :  2.  The  restraining  the 
ears,  eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other  memoers, 
from  sin ;  and,  3.  The  fasting  of  the  heart  from  world- 
ly cares,  mid  restraining  the  thought  from  every  thing 
beaides  God. 

The  Mahometans  are  obliged,  hy  the  express  com- 
niand  of  the  Koran,  to  last  the  whole  month  of  Bamo- 
dan  from  the  time  the  new  moon  first  appears,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  neat  new  moon  ^  during  which  time 
they  must  abstain  trom  eating,  drinking,  and  women, 
fnmi  daybreak  till  night  or  sunset.  And  this  Injunction 
they  observe  10  strictly,  that,  while  tbey  fiut,  they  suf- 
fer nothing  to  eater  tbeir  mouths,  or  other  parts  of  their 
bttdy,  esteemiog  the  fast  broken  and  null,  if  tbey  smell 
perfumes,  take  a  clyster  or  injection,  bathe,  or  even 
purposely  swallow  their  spittle ;  some  being  an  cantioos, 
that  tbey  will  not  open  their  months  to  speak  test  they 
should  breathe  tbe  air  too  freely  :  the  fast  is  also  deem- 
ed void,  if  a  man  kiss  or  touch  a  woman,  or  if  be  vo-  ' 
mit  designeiUy.  But  after  sunset  tbey  are  allowed  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjtiy  the 
company  of  their  wives  till  daybreak  ;  though  the  more 
rigid  begin  tbe  fast  again  at  midnight.  This  fiut  is  ex- 
tremely rigorous  and  mortifying  when  tbe  month  of  Ra- 
madan happens  to  fall  in  summer  (lor  the  Arabian  year 
being  lunar,  each  month  runs  thraugh  all  the  diSnvnt 
seasons  in  the  course  of  33  years),  tae  leogth  and  heat 
of  the  days  making  the  t^Mcrvance  of  it  raut^  more  dif- 
ficult and  uneasy  than  in  winter. 

The  reason  given  why  the  month  of  Ramadan  was 
pitched  on  for  tnis  purpose  is,  that  on  tbat  month  the 
Koran  was  sent  down  from  be«ven.  Some  pretend, 
that  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus,  received  tbeir  respec- 
tive revelations  in  tbe  same  month. 

4.  The  pilgrim^e  to  Mecca  is  so  necetaary  a  point 
of  _  practice,  that  according  ta  a  tradition  of  Mabomet, 
he  who  dies  withaut  performing  it  may  as  well  die  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian  ;.  and  tht  saoae  is  expressly  com- 
manded in  the  Koran. 

The  temple  of  Mecca  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  is  honoured  with  tbe  title  of  Matjad  al  elharasi,  ■ 
i.o.  the  sacred  or  ittoiahblt  temple.    What  is  principaL- 
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le.  ly  reverenced  in  tbU  placr,  and  gives  aanctltr  to  the 
L  nrbale,  is  a  iquare  atom  building,  culled  tbe  Caaba  ; 
^  (see  diat  article.) 

To  tlii*  temple  every  Mabometan,  wba  has  beiltb 
and  means  sufficient,*  ought,  once  at  lenst  in  his  lire, 
to  go  on  pilgrimage ;  nor  are  women  excused  frun  the 
performance  of  tbb  duty.  The  pilgrims  meet  at  differ^ 
ent  places  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  diSereat  parts 
&nm  whence  tbey  come,  during  the  months  of  Shawal 
and  Dhii'lkaada ',  being  obliged  to  be  tbere  bj  the  be- 
ginning of  Dha'lhajja ;  which  month,  as  its  Dame  im- 
ports, IS  peculiu4y  act  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
solemnity. 

At  the  place  above  mentioned  the  pilgrims  properly 
commence  such ;  when  the  men  put  on  the  Ibram  or 
sacred  habit,  which  consists  only  of  two  woollen  wrap- 
pen,  one  wrapped  abont  tbeir  middle  to  cover  their 
privities,  and  (he  other  thrown  over  their  shoulders, 
having  their  beads  hare,  and  a  kind  of  slippers  which 
cover  neither  the  heel  noi  the  in«tep,  and  m  enter  the 
■acred  territory  in  their  way  to  Mecca.  While  they 
have  this  hahit  on,  they  must  neither  hunt  nor  fowl, 
(thouf^  they  arc  allowed  .to  fi^h);  which  precept  is 
'  ro  punctually  observed,  that  they  will  not  kill  even  a 
lotuc  or  flea  if  they  find  tbem  on  their  bodies :  there 
an  same  noxiotM  animals,  however,  which  they  have 
-permission  to  kill  dnring  their  pilgrimage,  as  kites,  rn- 
vens,  scorpions,  mice,  and  dogs  given  to  bite.  Dur- 
ing the  pilgitmage,  it  bebsves  a  man  to  have  a  constant 
giMtd  over  his  words  and  actions  ;  to  avoid  all  qUBrrel- 
Jing  or  ill  langnage,  all  converse  with  women,  and  all 
ohicena  disconrse ;  and  to  apply  his.  whole  attention  to 
:  the  good  work  b«  is  engaged  in. 

The  pilgrims,  being  arrivcduit  Mecca,  immediately 
visit  the  temple ;  and  then  enter  on  the  perforinaAce  of 
the  prescribed  ceremonies,  which  consist  diiefly  in  go- 
,  ing  in  procession  round  the  Caaba,  in  running  between 
the  mounts  Safa  and  Merwa,  in  making  the  station  on 
Mount  Arsiat,.  and  slaying  the  victims,  and  shaving 
their  beads  in  the  valley  «f  Mina. 

In  compassing  the  Caaba,  which  tliey  do  seven 
times,  beginning  at  tbecorner  where  the  black  stone 
is  fixed,  they  use  a  short  qnick  pace  the  three  first 
times  they  go  ronnd  it,  and  a  grave  ordinary  pace  the 
fear  last ;  which,  it  is  said,  was  ordered  by  Mahomet, 
that  his  followers  .might  show  themwives  strong  and 
active,  to  ent  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave 
omt  that  the  immoderate  heats  of  Medina  had  rendered 
tbem  weak.  .But  the  nfin«aaid  qoick  pace  they  are  not 
obliged  to  use  every  time  they  perfom  this  piece  of  do-  ■ 
Totion,  but  only  at  some  particular  times.  So  often  aa 
thej  pass  by  the  black  stone,  ther  either  kiss  it,  or 
tonch  it  with  their  band,  and  kiss  that. 

The  running  between  Safa  and  Merwa  is  also  per- 
formed seven  times,  partly  with  a  slow  pMce  and  partly 
.  ranning :  for  they  -walk  gravely  till  tbey  oame  to  a 
place  between  two  pilUrs;  and  there  they  run,  and 
afterwards  walk  again)  sometimes  looking  back,  and 
sometimes  stooping,  like  one  who  had  loel  sometbiog, 
•  to  represent  ILigar  seeking  water  for  ber  son  :  for  the 
«ereuiony  is  said  to  fa«  aa  ancient  as  her  lime. 

On  the  ninth  of  Uhu^lhajja,  after  morning  prayer, 
tbe  pilgrioH  leave  the  valley  of  Mina,  whither  tbey 
Come  nbe  day  before ;  and  proceed  in  a  tumattuoos  and 
rasbing  nuner  to  Mount  ArvfiU,  where  tbey  Btay4o 
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perform  their  devotiom  till  smnet :  then  tbey  go  to  Malioew- 
Motditifa,  an  oratory  between  Aratat  and  Mins;   and     Unuii. 
there  spend  tbe  night  in   prayer  and  reading  ibe  t^o-  ''*'■* 
ran.      The   next   momiog  by  daybreak   they   visit   id 
Mather  al  Karom,   or  "  tbe  sacred  mauiMKBt  \"  and, 
dejMrting  thence  before  snnriie,  haste  by  fiatn  Mohas* 
ser  to  tbe  valley  of  Mina,  where  they  ibrovrseven  ttnnev 
at  three  marks  or  pillars,  in  imilatiiHi  of  Abraham, 
who,  meeting  ttie  di.-vil  in  that  place,  and  b^ing  by  him 
di*lurbcd  in  his  devotions,  or  tempted  to*  disebedienc* 
when  he  was  going  to  liaa'i&ce  hb  son,  was  commanded 
by  God  to  drive  him  away  by  throwing  ilones  at  him  ) 
though  others  pretend  this  rite  to  be  as  old  as  Adam, 
who  also  put  the  devil  to  flight  in  the  same  place,  an^ 
by  tke  same  means. 

'£k\%  oeremonv  being  over,  on  tbe  same  day,  tbe 
tenth  of  Dhu'lhajja,  Ihe  pilgrims  slay  their  victims  in 
Ifae  said  valley  af  Mina  {  of  which  tbey  and  their 
friends  eat  part,  and  tbe  rest  is  given  to  tbe  poor. 
These  victims  must  be  either  sheep,  goats,  kine,  olr 
camels  :  males,  if  of  either  of  the  two  former  kinds  } 
and  femdes  if  of-  either  of  the  latter ;  and  of  a  fit 
age.  llie  sacrifices  being  over,  they  shave  their  heads 
and  o^it  their  aailx,  burying  them  in  the  same  place ; 
aStsT  which  the  pilgrimage  is  looked  on  as  completed : 
though  they  again  visit  tlie 'Caaba,  to  talte  their  leavo 
of  thst  sacred  building. 

The  rs^id  success  whidt  attended  tbe  propkgatioH 
of  this  new  religion  was  owing  to  canaes  that  aie  pblili 
and  evident,  and  must  remvve,  or  rather  prevent,  our 
surprise,  whrn  they  Me  attentively  cmmidered.  Tha 
terrwr  of  Mahomet's  arms,  and  the  repeated  victories 
which  were  gained  fat  him  And  bis  tuccesson,  were* 
no  donbt,  tlie  irresistible  u^nraenta  that  penaadcd 
such  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion  and  submit  t* 
his  dominion.  Besides,  his  law  was  artfully  and  mar- 
vellously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man}  mod, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  tbe  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  the  eastern  nations,  and  tbe  vices  to  which 
the^  were  naturally  addicted  :  fur  the  articles  of  tftilb 
which  it  jHvposed  were  few  in  nnmher,  and  ejctremely 
simple  ;  and  the  daties  it  retjuired  were  neither  many~ 
nor  difficult,  nor  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the 
empire  of  aj^tites  and  passions.  It  is  to  be  observed 
farther,  that  the  gross  ignorance,  nuder  which  tbe  A- 
rsbiiins,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
tbe  eastern  nations,  laboured  at  this  time,  rendered 
many  an  easy  prey  to  Ihe  artiliGe  and  eloquence  of  this 
bold  adventorcr.  To  these  causes  of  the  progress  of 
Mahometanism,  we  may  add  the  bitter  dissehsiona  and 
cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Christian 
seclB,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutycbtans, 
and  Monophysites ;  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part 
of  the  east  with  carnage,  assasai nation 9,  and  such  detest- 
able enormities  as  rendered  tbe  very  name  of  Christia- 
nity odious  to  numv.  We  might  add  here,  that  tbe 
Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  full  of  resentment  a^iMt 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  tbey  had  suflered  the  bitterest 
and  most  injurions  treatment,  assisted  the  Arsbians  ia 
the  conquest  of  several  provinces,  into  which,  of  conse- 
quence, the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced. Other  causes  of  tbe  sodden  progress  of  tbatre- 
ligion  will  naturally  occur  to  such  as  consider  a  ttentive- 

Sits  spirit  and  genias,  and  the  state  of  the  World  at 
is  time. 
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MJiooe-       MAHOMETANS,  tliose  ivbo  beli 
uiu      sion  and  divine  mUsion  of  Miihomct. 
Mauouktanism,  and  Alcorak. 
_      MAHRATTA.     See  Marha-i^a. 

MAHWAH,  or  Ma  wee,  in  £ataw ;  an  EmI  la. 
diaD  tiee,  so  called  by  the  uatires  «f  Bahar  and  the 
neigbbotiring  countries,  but  of  which  the  Sfaanacrit 
name  is  Madhuca,  or  Madhadrvma.  According  to 
Lieut.  '\  Haniilton,  by  vhom  n  rery  puiieular  ac- 
count of  this  tree  is  given  in  the  Asinlic  KesearchcB  *, 
it  is  of  the  class  of  the  potyandria-nionsgyoia  of  Un- 
lueus,  hut  of  a  genus  not  described  by  him. 

The  tree,  nben  fjll  Rrown,  is  about  the  uze  of  « 
comniOD  mango  tree,  with  a  bushy  head  and  oval  leaves 
a  little  pointed  ;  its  nxtts  spreading  hcriEontally,  are 
Mnk  hut  little  in  the  earth ;  the  trunk,  nhich  is  of- 
ten of  a  considerable  thickness,  risea  seldom  to  any 
great  height,  without  giving  off  hranches ;  it  is,  hoiT~ 
ever,  not  uncommon  to  see  it  shoot  up  clear  to  the 
Ungth  of  eight  01  ten  feet :  the  wood  itself  is  niode- 
cately  hard,  fine  {^ined,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  By 
incision  the  tree  affords  a  resinous  gnm  from  the 
hark. 

The  iowers  are  of  a  natni«  very  extraordinarr, 
"  di&ring  eSKatisUy  (says  Mr  Hamilton)  from  thaw 
of  any  other  plant  witb  which  I  am  acquainted,  as  they 
Iiave  not,  in  any  respect,  the  usual  appearance  of  such, 
but  rather  rcMntble  berriet  i  and  I,  like  many  others, 
had  loag  coaocived  tiiein  (o  be  the  fruit  of  the  Mah- 
wbIi."  The  tree  drops  its  loaves  in  the  nicmth  of  Fe- 
bniaiy,  and  early  in  March  these  flowers  begin  to 
come  out  in  clusters  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  from  the 
extremity  of  every  small  branch  ;  and,  from  Ibis  pe- 
riod till  the  latter  end  of  April,  as  the  flowers  come  to 
iwturitv  (for  they  never  open  or  expand),  they  conti- 
nue fallmg  off,  with  their  antfacre,  in  the  mornings,  a 
little  after  suarise }  when  they  are  gathered ;  and  sf- 
faerwards  dried  by  an  exposure  of  a  few  days  in  the  bud  : 
when  thus  prepared,  they  very  much  resemble  a  dried 
grape,  both  in  taste  and  flavour.  Immediately  afler 
lite  flowers  drop  at,  frasb  shoots  arc  made  for  the  new 
leaves,  which  soon  make  their  appearance,  coming<pre' 
sentiy  to  theiv  full  growth. 

Tbefruit  (prep«r^soca]led)itof  two  sorts  in  shape; 
the  one  resembling  a  small  wabot,  the  other  sonte- 
what  larger  and  pmnted  :  it  is  ripe  totnrds  the  middle 
of  May  i  and  continues  dripping  from  the  tiee  till  the 
whole  fall,  which  is  geoenilly  about  the  beginning  or 
towards  the  middle  of  June.  The  outer  covering,  or 
ptrkarpmm,  which  is  of  a  sofl  tekture,  commonly  biuvts 
in  the  &I1,  so  that  the  seeds  are  very  easily  s^ueued 
out  of  it  1  the  seeds  are  sooKwhat  of  tho  sht^,  bat 
longer  than  an  olive.  These  seeds  are  replete  with  ■ 
tkick  oil,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  or  gAee,  which 
in  obtained  by  expression. 

From  this  dsscription  it  msy  easily  be  conceived, 
that  the  Mahwah  tree  and  its  productions  are  of  singu- 
lar and  general  use,  cepecially  in  those  dry  and  barren 
countries,  which,  from  the  natUK  of  their  situation, 
an  not  so  well  calculated  for  producing  in  plenty  or 
pnrfcctton  the  other  necessaiias  of  life. 

Tbe-corolht  or  flowers,  aller  being  dried  as  before 
described,  are  eaten  by  the  natires  raw  or  dressed  with 
their  curriet  i  and,  when  even  simply  boiled  with  rice, 
Ukuj  afibrd  a  itnnglbeiung  and  wholesome  nourish- 
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ment.     They  are  indeed,  our  author  tells  ns,  often  ^  M>Iiwab 
plied  to  »  less  laudable  purpose  ;  for  being  fermeoted,        || 
they  yield  by  distillation  a  strong  spirit,  w£ch  the  peg- .  Maidtn.  _ 
pie  here  sell  so  very  c^ap,  that  for  one  pke  (ahoot  a        ' 
halfpenny)  ssay  be  purchased  no  lessthvi  »  catcka-Mtr 
(above  a  pint  English)  with  which  any  maa  may  get 
CMSpietely  drunk.     iWe  flcnvees  ntake  a»  article  of 
trade  ;  being  exported  from  this  Gouotry  to  Patna  and 
elsewhere  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities. 

The  oil  yielded  by  the  fmil,  as  beiore  mentioned, 
rcaembles  ghee  so  ranch,  that,  being  cheaper,  the  na- 
tives nbasn  mix  it  with  that  commc^ty.  They  ose  it 
the  same  as  ghee  in  their  victuals,  and  in  the  compoet- 
tien  of  some  sorts  of  sweetmeats ;  and  burn  it  in  thaii 
lamps.      It  is  also  regarded  as  a  salutary  remedy,  np- 


coagulates  :  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  aeqoirea 
a  bitterish  taste  and  rancid  smell,  whidi  cendos  it  some* 
what  less  agreeable  as  an  article  of  food  :  hot  this  is 
Rn  inconvenience  which,  by  the  oil  being  peoper^  cla-  , 
rifled  and  prepared  at  first,  might  be  perhaps  afwded. 
This  oil  is  also  exported  both  in  its  adultented  and  eii- 
ffinal  state  to  Patna  and  other  parts  of  the  low  country.- 
The  gnm  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  :  but  might 
be  collected  in  large  quantities  in  the  montfas  of  Mareb 
and  April,  about  the  tisae  the  Bowers  come  ont. 

MAIA,  in  &hnlQiM  history,,  the  daoghter  of  Atlae 
and  Pleione.  She  was  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Ju- 
piter. She  was  one  of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  huiuaaos 
of  the  seven  sisters ;  (see  Pi.eiade»}.  Also,  a  surname 
of  Cybele. 

MAIDEN,  an  instrument  forhebeadino  criminaki 
Of  the  use  and  form  of  this  instniment  Kir  Penaant 
^vcs  the  following  account :  "  It  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  forest  of  Hardwiok,  m 
the  18  towns  and  hamlets  within  its  |H«cinetB.  The 
time  when  this  custom  took  place  is  nnktH>w> ;  whe- 
ther Eari  Warren,  lord  ef  this  forest,  might  have  esta- 
blished it  among  the  sanguinary  laws  thenin  use  ngninst 
the  invaders  of  the  banting  rights,  or  whether  it  might 
net  take  phu:c  after  the  woollen  manuf»ctares  at  Hali- 
&x  began  to  gain  streogth,  is  Dncertaiit.  The  last  is 
very  probable  ;  for  the  wild  country  aroond  the  town 
was  inhabited  by  a  lawless  set,  whose  depredations  ott 
the  doth-lenters  might  soon  stifia  the  effort*  of  infiuit 
industry.  For  the  proteotion  of  trade,  and  fw  tiw 
greater  terror  of  offenders  by  speedr  execation,  thisens- 
tom  seems  to  have  been  estaUished,  so  as  at  last  to  re- 
coive  tbe  force  of  law,  which  was,  *  Hat  if  a  felon  be 
taken  within  the  liberty  of  the  forest  of  Hardwick,  witft 
goods  stolen  out,  or  within  the  said  preciecte,  either 
hand-habeod,  hack-beranH,  or  confession'd,  to  the  va- 
Ine  of  thirteen  pence  halfpainy,  he  shall,  after  three 
market  days  ot  meeting-days  within  ^e  town  of  Hali- 
fax, next  after  such  bts  apprehension,  and  being  con- 
denmed,  be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and  there  have  bis 
head  cut  from  Ills  body." 

"  The  offender  had  always  a  fair  trial ;  for  as  soon 
as  be  was  taken,  he  was  hrooght  to  the  lord's  bailiff  at 
Hsliivx  :  he  was  then  exposed  on  the  three  markets 
(which  here  were  held  thrice  in  a  week),  placed  in  a 
stocks,  with  tbe  goods  stolen  on  his  back,  or,  if  tbe 
tbefl  was  of  the  cattle  luad,  they  were  placed  by  him  ; 
and  this  was  done  both  to  strike  terror  into  others. 
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Uaidcm    >nd  to  produce  new  Infonnationi  against  hira.     The  ^vemed  by  a  bigh  tteirard,  a  mayor,  » itcvatj,  and  Maiden. 

11         bailiff  Uieii  lumiBaDed   firnr  freebolden  of  eadi  town  JO  atdeirnon,  out  of  nhicli  loit  two  bridgcmaUers  are       bead 

*'h'ld°     *'''"''  ''■*  foTMt  to  form  a  jnry.     The  felon  and  pro-  chosen  eyery  year.  Here  is  a  gaol  hotb  for  debtore  and        .H 

■      '     '    -  secuton  were  brougbt  faee  to  l»ce }  and  the  goods,  the  felonH,     The  town  BtandH  partly  in  the  pari»h  of  Bniy  .     "g°*°-^ 

cow  or  horse,  or  whatsoever  was  stolen,  prodnced:     If  and  paMly  in  that  of  Cookham  ;  and  here  is  a  chapel 

be  was  foond  guilty,  he  was  nmanded  to  prison,  had  a  pecidiar  to   the  oorpotation,  the  minister  nbereof   is 

week's  tine  allowed  for  prepantion,  and  then  was  con-  chosen  by  the  inhabiianta,  and  not  obKged  to  attend 

veyed  to  this  spot,  whetE  his  head  was  struck  off  by.  the  bishop's  visitation.     Here  are  several  alms-honses 

'  this  machine.     I  should  hare  premised,  that  if  the  cri-  and  charities.    This  town,  now  to  considerable,  did  not 

minal,  either  after  apprebensioo,  or  in  the  way  to  exe-  begin  to  floinish  till,  hv  (be  hnildiug  of  its  bridge,  tr*' 

cntion,  should  escape  outof  the  limits  of  the  forest  (part  vellers  were  hroneht  tnis  way,  who  berore  used  a  ferry 

being  dose  to  the  town),  the  bailiff  had  no  farther  at  that  called  Baoham^s  End,  two  miles  north  of  it. 

power  over  him;   but  if  he  shoatd  be  caught  within  The  baiwe  pier  bridge  is  maintained  by  tlie  corporation, 

tbe  precincts.at  any  time  after,  he  was  immediately  exe-  for  which  they  are  allowed  the  tolls  both  over  and  un- 

<uted  on  his  former  sentence.  der  it.    The  bridge  pier  divides  Berks  from  Bucks. 

"  This  privilege  was  very  freely  used  daring  tbe  Tha>e  is  a  great  trade  here  in  diatt,  meal,  and  timber, 

reign  of  £lieabeth ;  tbe  records  before  that  time  were  i^ich  they  carry  in  their  barges  to  London.     As  this 

lost.  Twenty-five  suffered  in  her  reign,  and  at  least  12  is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  thence  to  Bath,  Bristol, 

from  1623  to  i6jO  *,  af^r  which  I  believe  the  privilege  and  other  south-neat  parts  of  England,  the  adjacent 

was  no  more,  exerted.  wood  or  thicket  has   been  noted  for  many  robberies. 

,    •>  This  machine  of  death  is  now  destroyed  }   but  I  The  market  is  on  Wednesdays.  The  popnUtioo  in  1 81 1 

saw  one  of  tbe  same  kind  in  a  room  under  the  parlia-  was  791. 

nwnt  bouse  at  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  introduced  by         MAIDSTONE,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  England,  36 

the  resent  Morton,  who  took  a  model  of  it  as  he  passed  miles  &om  London,  seated  on  the  river  Medway,  « 

throuDD  Halifax,  and  at  length  suffered  by  i'.  himself,  branch  of  which  runs  through  it.     It  is  a  corponUon, 

It  is  m  form  of  a  painter's  easel,  and  abont  ten  feet  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  in  tSi  I  contain^ 

high  :  at  four  feet  &om  the  bottom  is  a  cross  bar  on  ed  9443  inhabitants.     Its  chief  trade,  beside*   Uneo' 

which  the  felon  lays  bis  head,  which  is  kept  down  by  thread,  which  is  made  in  great  perfection,  is  in  bo|B; 

another  placed   above.      In   the  inner  edges  of  the  of  which  there  are  many  plantations  about  the  town,  aa 

fraoK  are  grooves  i  in  these  is  [daced  a  sharp  axe,  with  well  as  orchards  of  cherries.     The  tide  flows  quite  up 

a  vast  wei^t  of  lead,  supported  at  the  very  sommtt  to  the  town,  and  brings  up  barges,  &c.  of  jO'n  60 

with  a  peg :  to  that  peg  is  fastened  a  cord,  which  the  tons.     It  has  a  fine  atone  bridge.     One  of  the  public 

ez«cnti«ier  cutting,  the  axe  falls,  and  does  the  affair  gaob  fcir  tbe  county  is  kept  in  this  town  ;  and  the  eu»- 

efiHtually,  wtthout  suffering  the  nnhappy  criminal  to  tody  of  weights  and  measures,  renewed  by  the  standard 

undergo  a  repetition  of  strokes,  as  has  been  the  case  in  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  committed  to  it  by  parliament, 

the  common  method.     I  must  add,  that  if  tbe  sufferer  as  being  in  the  centre  of  Kent ',  for  whicii  mson  the 

is  condemned  for  stealing  a  borse  or  a  cow,  the  string  knights  of  the  shire  are  always  elected,  and  the  cantts 

is  tied  to  the  beast,  which,  on  being  whipped,  pulls  out  of  justice  always  held  here,  and  generally  the  assixes, 

this  peg,  and  becomes  tbe  executioner."     This  appara-  Tbe  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  constant  parson  of  thin 

Xus  is  DOW  in  possession  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  So-  parish,  which  fa  his  peculiar,  and  served  by  bis  cu- 

ciety.  rate.      Here  are  four  charity-schools,   in  which  ara 

Maiden  is  also  the  name  of  a  machine  first  used  in  above  100  boys  and  girls,  who  are  visited  once  a-week 

Yorkshire,  and  since  introduced  into  other  places,  for  and  catechised  by  the  minister.     This  is  such  a  plenti- 

washtDg  linen;  consisting  of   a   tub   19  inches   high,  ful  country,  and  the  lands  bcreabonta  are  so  rich,  that 

and  37  in  diameter  at  tbe  top,  in  which  tbe  linen  is  London  is  supplied  with  more  commodities  from  hence 

put,  with  hot  water  and  soap,  to  which  is  adapted  a  than  from  any  market  town  in  England  ^  particularly 

cover,  fitting  it  very  closely,  and  &stened  to  the  tub  with  the   large   bullock  that  come  from  the  Weald  of 

by  two  wedges;  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  Kent,  which  begins  but  six  miles  off;  with  timber, 

cover  passes  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a  pro-  wheat,  and  great  qnantities  of  hops,  apples,  and  cher- 

per  height  by  a  pee  above,  and  fumiabeil  with  two  ries',  with  a  sort  of  paving  stone,  eight  or  ten  indieo . 

handles,  by  which  it  is  turned  backward  and  forward  :  square,  that   is  exceeding  durable  ;  and  with  the  fine 

to  the  lower  end  of  this  upriglit  piece  is  fastened  a  whitesand  for  glass-housesandstationera.  There  are  so 

round  pie<}eof  wood,  in  which  are  fixed  several  pieces,  many  gentlemen's  seats  within  10  miles,  that  it  is  rare 

like  cogs  of  a  wheel.     The  operation  of  this  machine  to  find  a  town  of  so  mucl)  trade  and  busincsa,  so  full  of< 

is  to  make  tbe  linen  pass  and  repass  quick  through  the  gentry  and  good  company. 

water.  .  MAIENNE,  a  considerable,  handsome,  and  popu- 

MjiDEitSattt,  in  our  old  writers,  a  noble  paid  by  lous  town  in  France,  formerly  having  the  title  of  a  da-~ 

the  tenants  of  some  manors  on  their  marriage.     This  chy  ;  seated  on  a  river  of  tbe  same  uame,  in  W,  Loug.t 

was  said  to  be  pven  to  -the  lord  for  bis  omitting  the  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  4S.  18. 

custom  of  marc^ta,  whereby  be  was  to  have  tbe  first       .MAIGNAN,  Emakuel,  a  religious  Minim,  and 

night's  lodging  with  his  tenant's '  wife  ^  but  it  seems  a  philosopher  of  considerable   eminence,  was  born  of 

more  probably  to  ha,ve  been  a  fine  for  a  license  te  marry  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Tbonlouse  in  1601. 

a  daughter.  Like  the'&nious  Pascal,  be  became  a  complete  mathe- 

MAIDENHEAD,  a  town  of  Bei^,  26  miles  from  matician  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher ;  and  GUed 

Z'ondot),  with  a  stone  biidge  oyer  the  Thanes.     It  is  the  professor's  chair  at  Borne  in  1636,  v  ~ 
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AUcau  cxpence  of  C«rdiii^  Spada,  he  pubHded  hU  book  Z>r     der  the  wtuteoat,  to  serve  u  ■  defeooe  agkinst  swoida 

H        Pertpectiva  Homria.      He  ntnrned  lo  Tliouloute  in     ftodponi&rdt.     We.alMreadorglores  of  mul. 

Mail.      1650,  and  wu  created  proviDcial  1    tbe  king,  wbo  in  Maii^  or  Jlo^  also  signifies  a  round  ring  of  iron  \ , 

^  1660  eoteiuuned  bimaelf  nith  the  nacbiDes  and  curi«i-      wbence  tbe  play  of  jiall-mall,  from  foAb  "  a  ball," 

ties  in  \n»  cell,  made  bim  oSien  by  Cardiaal  Uazarinc,      and  maUlf,  "  tbe  round  ring  througb  wbicb  it  ii  to 

to  draw  bim  to  Paris  }    but  be  humbly  desired  to  spetid      pasa." 

the  remainder  of  bia  days  in  a  cloister.     He  pubtubed  Maij:.,  or  Mc^ie,  in  oat  old  \mteis,  a  small  kind 

a  coarse  of  pbilosophy,  4  vols.  8vo,  at  Tboulause ;  to  *af  money.  Silver  halfpence  vere  likewise  tenned 
tbe  eecoad  edition  of  nbich  be  added  two  treatise^  one  Mailles,  9  Henry  V.  By  indenture  in  the  mint,  a  pound 
againxt  the  TocticeH  of  Descartes,  and  tbe  other  on  tbo  wi-if^t  of  old  sterling  silver  «a>.  to  be  coined  into  36a 
■peaking  trumpet  invented  by  Sir  Samuel ,  Morland.  sterlings  or  pennies,  or  720  ruaili  or  half-pennies,  <j 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  even  in  bis  sleep,  his  very 
di«ams  being  employed  in  theoreoii,  tbe  demonstra- 
tions of  vibich  would  awaken  bim  with  joy.  He  died 
in  1676. 

MAJESTY,  a  title  given  to  kings,  which  froqaent- 
ly  serves  as  a  term  of  distinction.  The  word  seems 
composed  of  the  two  Latin  words,  luajor,  "  greater," 
and  floKw,  "  state."  The  emperor  is  called  Sacrtd  ila- 
jealy.  Imperial  Majesty^  and  Catareon  Majetty :  Tbe 
king  of  Hungary  is  styled  His  Apotlolic  Majeslj/.  The 
king  of  Spain  is  termed  His  nuut  Catholic  Moftity:  and 
the  king  of  Portugal,  Hit  most  FaitAfitl  Majtsty,  The 
king  of  France  used  to  be  called  His  mast  Cfiristtan  Ma- 
jesty i  and  when  he  treated  with  the  emperor,  tbe  word 


144a  Tortbings.  Hence  tbe  word  mail  was  derived, 
which  is  n«w  vulgarly  used  in  Scotland  to  signify  an 
■naoal  rent. 

&Iaii^  or  Maiil,  on  ahip-board,  a  square  machine 
composed  of  a  number  of  rings  interwoven  net-wise, 
and  used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  which  remains 
on  lines  or  w^ite  coidage  after  it  is  made. 

Mail  is  Lkewise  used  for  the  leather  bag  wherein 
Hers  are  carried  by  tbe  post. 

itAIL-Coaches.     See  CoACH. 

Action  of  Mails  and  Duties,  in  Scots  Law,  See 
Law,  p.  680,  &  20. 

Mail,  Black.    See  Black-MoH. 

MAILLA,  Joseph  Anne  Makie  be  Moybiac 


ibnvd  was  added  1  He  was  aftennrdscalled  simply  £^ig  se,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Maillac 
^ the  French.  Bonapnrte  SMumed  the  title  of  £m/>eror  in  the  fiugey,  and  appointed  a  missionary  to  China, 
astd  Ki/ig  of  France With  respectto  otbsr  kings,  tbe      whither  be  went  in  1703.     At  tbe  age  of  3"  '      '    ' 


name  of  the  kingdom  is  added;  as,  HisBritantuc  Ma-  acquired  so  great  a  skill  in  tbe  characters,  arts,  sciences, 

jestg,His  Prussian  Majesty,  St.ti,  Formerly  princes  were  mythology,  and  aqcient  books  of  the  Chinese,  as  to 

more  sparing  in  giving  titles,  and  more  modest  in  claim-  astonigh  even  tbe  learned.     He  was  ffreatly  beloved 

ing  then  :    before  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  king  of  and  esteemed  by  tbe  emperor  Kham-Hi.  who  died  in 

Spain  bad  only  the  title  of  H^AfifM  ;  and  before  that  1722.      He,   tt^tber   with   other  missioaanes,   was 

(^  Henry  Vill.  tbe  kings  of  England  were  only  ad-  employed  by  that  prince  to  draw  a  chart   of  China 

dnosad  under  the  titles  of  Grore  and  H^hstess,  and  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  engraven  in  France 

Under  tbe  Boman  republic,  tbe  title  Jfo/'et^,  CiMa^-  in  the  year  1732.     He  dtew  likewise  particular  charts 

tot^  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  tbe  peimle,  and  to  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  this  vast  empire  ;    witb 

the  ^ncipid  magistrates  j  so  that  to  diminish  or  wound  which  the  emperor  was  so  pleased,  that  he  settled  tbe 

tbe  majesty  of  the  commonwealth,  was  to  be  wanting  in  author  at  bis  court.     The  great  annall  of  Qiinn  were 

respect  to  tbe  state  or  to  its  miniaters.     But  the  power  also  translated  into  French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  his 

afterwards  passing  into  tbo  bands  of  a  single  person,  manuscript  was  tnuumitted  to  France  in  1737-     This 

the  appellation  of  Majesty  was  transferred  to  the  em-  work  was  published  in  12  volumes  quarto,  under  the 

perer   and  the   impenal  family.      Pliny  oomplimenta  inspectitui  of  U.  Grosier,   and  is  the  first  complete 

Trajan  on  his  being  contented  with  the  title  of  Great-  history  of  that  extensive  empire.     Tbe  style,   which 

ness;  and  speaks  very  iovidioasly  of  those  who  affected  wu  full  of  byperbtde  and   boaibmt,  hu  been  revised 

that  aiMqf'esty.    And  yet  this  last  seems  to  be  tbe  most  by   tbe  editor,   and   the  speeches  which   extended  to 

'  '-  ■'— '  —  "—  -"—I— '-J  • t^   great  a  length,   and  had  too  much  sanvness  in 


modest  and  just  title  that  can  be  attributed  to  sove- 
reigns, since  it  signifies  no  more  than  the  royalty  or  so- 
.vere^  power. 

MAII  INQUCTIO,  an  ancient  custom  for  the  priest 
and  people  of  country- villages  to  go  in  procession  to 
some  adjoining  wood  .on  a  May-Hdav  moniing ;  and 
return  in  a  kind  of  triomph,  with  a  May-pole,  boi^s, 
flowers,  garlands,  and  other  tokens  of  the  spring.  This 
May-game,  or  rejoicing  at  tbe  coming  of  the  spring, 
.was  for  a  long  time  obsOTved,  Mid  still  is  in  some  parts 
of  Enf^and ;  hot  there  was  thought  to  be  so  much 
n  vanity  in  it,  that  it  was  condemned  and  pro- 


resided  45  years  in  China,  died  at  Pekin  on  the  2 
of  June  1748,  in  tbe  79tb  year  of  bisage.  Kicn-Lung 
the  reigning  emperor  paid  tbe  expatices  of  his  funeral. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  gentle  character,  capable 
of  tbe  most  penerering  labour  and  the  most  unremit- 
ting activity. 

UAILLET,  Bekoit  he,  descended  from  a  noble 

bmily  in  Lorraln,  was  bora  in  1659,  and  appointed, 

at  tbe  age  of  33,  consul-general  tor  Egypt.     He  fuU 

,  .       filled  this  office  for  16  years  with  Rreat  ability,  sup- 

)iibit«d  within  tbe  diocese  of  Iiincolu  by  the  good  cjtt     ported  the  king's  authority  against  ibe  janizaries,  and 

Bishop  Gnwthead.  greatly  extended  tbe  trade  of  Fiance  into  that  part  uf 

MAIL  (sioiitb),  a  term  primarily  applied  to   tbe     Africa.     As  a  recompense  for  bis  services,  (he  king 

jnesbes  or  belea  in  net-wmrk.  bestowed  upon  bim  the  consulship  of  Lpgboio,  wbicb 

Coat^MAU.     See  Coat.     J-  is  called  also  a  Ao-     is   tbe   first  and  most  considerable  consulship  in  bis 

ietyee"-     Anciently  they  also  wore  shirts  of  nail  ui^     gift.     Being  at  last  appointed  in   1715  to  visit  the 

Vol.  Xa  Part  II.  *  3  G  sea-porW 
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tlaiUet,  aea-ports  in  ibe  IiCVant  and  on  tbti  co^t  of  Barbuy, 
Maim.  lie  was  so  succNafal  io  the  excCHtioB  of  his  commb- 
'  1  "'  Biod,  that  he  6blaine<t  permission  to  retire  with  a  couai- 
derahle  pension.  Ho  settled  at  Marseilles  }  where  be 
died  in  173S,  in  the  yglh  ye«r  of  his  age.  He  was  » 
man  of  a  livelj  imagination,  and  gentle  manners;  in 
society  he  was  very  amiable,  and  he  possessed  tb« 
strictest  probity.  He  was  fond  of  praise,  and  very 
anxious  about  the  reputation  of  ernius.  Dnriug  tbe 
wbole  of  bis  life  he  paid  particolitr  attention  to  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  and  bis  pfincipal  object  was 
to  become  acquainted  with  tbe  origin  of  our  globe. 
On  this  important  subject  be  left  some  carious  ob- 
servntions,  which  hare  been  published  in  octavo  under 
the  title  of  Tclliamed,  which  is  tbe  name  de  Maillet 
written  backwards.  The  editor  Abb£  Mascrier  bat 
given  to  this  work  the  form  of  dialogue.  An  Indian 
philosopher  is  introduced  as  explaining  to  n  French  mis- 
sionary bis  opinion  concerning  tbe  nature  of  the  globe, 
and  the  origin  of  mankind  ;  and,  wbicb  u  very  In- 
credible,  he  supposes  it  to  have  come  out  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  makes  an  abode  uninhabitable  by  man  tbe 
birthplace  of  the  human  race.  His  great  object  it 
to  prove,  that  all  the  strata  of  which  this  globe  is 
composed,  even  to  tbe  tops  of  tbe  highest  mountains, 
have  come  from  tbe  bosom  of  the  waters ;  that  tbey 
are  the  nork  of  tbe  sea,  which  continually  retires  to 
allow  tbem  gradually  to  appear.  Telliamed  dedicated 
bis  book  to  the  illustrious  Cyrano  de  Bergcrac,  author 
of  the  imaginary  "  Travels  to  tbe  sun  and  moon." 
In  the  humorous  epistle  which  is  addressed  to  bim, 
tbe  Indian  philosopher  informs  os  that  these  dialognea 
are  noUiing  but  a  collection  of  dreams  and  fancies. 
He  cannot  be  accused  of  having  broken  his  word ; 
but  he  may  well  Iw  reproached  with  not  having  writ- 
ten diem  in  the  same  style  with  his  letter  to  Cy- 
rano, and  with  not  having  displayed  eqnal  liveliness 
and  humour.  A  subject  the  most  extrftvagaut  is  hand, 
led  in  the  gravest  manner,  and  bis  ridicnlous  opinion 
is  delivered  with  aJl  tbe  serious  air  of  a  philosopher.  Of 
the  six  dialogues  which  compose  tbe  work,  tbe  four 
first  contain  many  curious  obaervatioos  truly  ^itoso- 
phical  and  important :  in  the  other  two  we  find  no- 
thing but  conjectures,  fitncies,  and  fiibles,  sometimes 
amusing,  but  always  absurd.  To  Maillet  we  are  in- 
debted also  for  "  A  Description  of  Egypt,"  collected 
from  his  memoirs  by  the  editor  of  Telliamed,  1743, 
4to,  or  in  3  vols.  ilmo. 

MAIM,  Maihem,  or  Mayhem,  in  Ltnn,  a  woand  by 
which  a  pcnon  loses  tbe  nse  of  a  member  that  might 
have  been  a  detence  to  him  \  as  when  a  bone  is  broken, 
a  foot,  hand,  01  other  member  cut  ofi*,  or  an  eye  put 
oat ;  though  the  cutting  off  an  ear  or  nose,  or  break- 
ing tbe  hindi-r- teeth,  waa  formerly  held  to  be  no  maim. 
A  maim  by  castration  was  anciently  punished  with 
death,  and  other  maims  with  loss  of  member  for  mem- 
ber ;  but  afterwards  tbey  were  only  pnnisbed  by  fine 
«dJ  imprisonment.  It  is  now  enacted  by  the  statute 
22  and  25  Car.  II.  that  if  any  person,  from  malice 
aforctbougbt,  shall  disable  any  limb  or  member  of  any 
pf  tbe  king's  subjects  with  an  intent  to  disfigure  bim, 
tbe  offender,  with  bis  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  bcguil- 
ty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  though  no  sneb 
-attaindn  shall  corrupt  tbe  blood,  or  occasion  forfeiture 
of  lands,  &c. 
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MAIMONIDES,  Mos£s,  or  Moses  the  ion  of  Hahao- 
Maiuow,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews  the  "Me* 
eagle  o/"  the  doctors,  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  family  at  „  .  I'  . 
CordmrainSpain.in  1131.  The  early  part  of  hU  edo- C!^^ 
cation  was  undertaken  by  his  &ther,  who  afterward 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Habbi  Joseph,  the  son 
of  BJegas,  a  person  ou  whose  profonnd  learning  be  has 
bestowed  the  highest  praise  ;  and  according  to  Leo 
A&icanus,  he  had  also  among  bis  tutors  the  learned  Ara- 
bians Ibn  Tbopl^ail  and  Averroes.  He  is  commonly 
named  Mowr  Xgyptim,  because  he  settled  in  Egypt, 
where  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  quality  of  physician  to 
the  sultan.  Here  be  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon 
filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts,  from  Alexandria  and 
Damascus  especially,  whose  proficiency  under  him  spread 
his  fame  all  over  the  world.  He  was  no  less  eminent 
in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity,  than  in  me- 
dicine. Casaubou  affirms  it  may  be  truly  said  of  bim, 
as  Pliny  of  old  said  of  Diodonis  Siculus,  that  "  be  was 
the  first  of  bis  tribe  who  ceased  to  be  a  trifler."  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enarocrale  all  the  works  of  MaJmo- 
nides;  some  were  written  originally  in  Arabic,  hut 
are  now  extant  only  in  Hebrew  translations.  **  Those 
(says  Collier)  who  desire  to  learn  the  doctrine  and  the 
canon  law  contained  in  the  Tatmad,  may  read  Maimo- 
nides''s  compendium  of  it  in  good  Hebrew,  in  his  book 
entitled  lad ;  wherein  Uiey  will  find  great  part  of  the 
fables  and  impertinencies  in  tbe  Talmud  entirely  dis- 
carded. But  the  More  Nevochim  is  tbe  most  valued 
of  all  bis  works ;  designed  to  explain  tbe  obscure  words, 
phrases,  metaphors,  &c.  in  scripture,  which,  iriien  li- 
terally interpreted,  have  cither  no  meaning  or  appear 
kbsonl. 

MAIN,  an  ejuthet  usually  applied  by  sailors  to 
whatever  is  principal,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  infe> 
rior  er  secondary.  Tbns  the  main  land  is  osed  in  con- 
tradistinction to  an  island  or  peninsula ;  and  the  main 
mast,  tbe  main  wale,  tbe  main  keel,  and  tb«  main 
hatchway,  are  in  like  manner  distinguished  from  the 
fore  and  miien  masts,  tbe  channel  wales,  the  false  keel^ 
and  tbe  fore  and  after  hatchways,  &c. 

MAINOUR,  Manour,  or  Meinour  [from  the 
French,  manier,  u  e.  manu  Iraelare),  in  a  legal  sense 
denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief  taketfa  away  or  stealeth  : 
As  to  be  taken  with  the  mainour  (PI.  Cor.  fbl.  170.), 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  about  him ;  And 
again  (fol.  194.)  it  was  presented,  that  a  thief  was  de- 
livered to  the  sheriff  or  viscount,  together  with  Ute 
mainour :  And  again  (fol.  186.),  if  a  man  be  indict- 
ed, that  be  rdonionsly  stole  the  goods  of  another,  where, 
in  truth,  they  are  his  own  goods,  and  the  goods  be 
brought  into  the  court  as  the  mainour;  and  if  it  be 
demanded  of  him,  what  he  saitb  to  the  goods,  and  he 
disclaim  them ;  though  he  be  acquitted  of  the  felony, 
he  shall  lose  tbe  goods ;  And  again  (fo).  149.),  if  tbe 
defendant  were  taken  with  the  mainour,  and  the  main- 
our be  carried  to  the  court,  they,  in  ancient  times, 
would  arrai^  him  npon  tbe  mainour,  without  any  ap> 
peal  or  iodictment.  Cowel.  See  Blockat,  CommenU 
»ol.  iii.  p.  71.  vol.  iv.  p.  303. 

KtAINPRIZE.     See  FaUe  IttPRnoyMSNT. 

The  writ  of  roainprize,  vumucaplib,  is  a  writ  direct- 
ed to  the  sheriff  (i^.ther  generally,  when  any  man  is. 
impriiofled  finr  a  baibble  offence,  and  bail  bath  beca 
tefuKdj  or  specially,  trlwa  the  ofieiice  or  eaose  oS^ 
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l>IaInpriK  romniitment  U  not  properly  bailable  below),  camiiuDd'  Msdnse  de'Mftiatenon,  employed  in  reading  or  nccjic-  ^rHinll  ru 

II         ing  bim  to  take  sureties  for  the  pruoner's  appeuiince,  work,  never  siiowetl  any  desire  to  talk  of  ittate  aflkirs,     MHjur. 

"'^''''°°'';  usually  called  mainpcmort,  and  to  let  bim  at  large,  and  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of  cabs',  or  in- '~'*v-~ 
'  Mainpernors  differ  from  bail,  in  tbat  a  mac's  bail  may  trigue ;  sbe  did  not  even  loake  use  of  her  power  lo 
imprison  or  surrender  him  up  before  the  stipulated  day  dignify  her  own  relations.  About  the  latter  end  of 
of  appearance;  mainpernors  can  do  ueitjier,  but  ai'e  the  year  168 j,  Louis  XJV.  married  her,  he  being 
barely  sureties  for  his  appearance  at  the  day  ;  bail  are  then  in  bis  48tb  and  she  in  her  jotli  year ;  and  that 
only  soreties  that  the  parties  be  answerable  for  the  piety  with  which  she  inspired  the  king  to  niitke  lier  a 
special  matter  for  which  they  stipulate  j  nwinpemotB  wife  instead  of  a  mistress,  became  by  degrees  a  settled 
are  bomid  to  produce  bim  to  answer  all  charges  what-  disposition  of  mind.  She  prevailed  on  Louts  to  found 
'  ever.  See  Habeas  Corpus.  a  religious  oommoiiity  at  St  Cyr,  for  the  education  ot 
MAINTENANCE,  in  Zau),  bears  a  near  relation  300  young  ladies  of  quality  ;  and  here  she  frequently 
to  Barretrt  -f  being  an  officious  intermeddling  tn  a  retired  from  that  melancholy  of  which  she  complains 
suit  that  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  as.  so  pathetically  in  one  of  her  letters,  and  ivhich  fttv  la- 
listing  either  party  with  money  or  otherwise,  lo  pro-  dies  will  suppose  she  should  be  liable  to  in  such  au 
secute  or  defend  it :  a  practice  that  was  P^f^^f  encou-  elevated  situation.  But,  as  M.  Voltaire  sayH,  if  any 
raged  by  the  Sist  introduction  of  uses.  This  is  an  of-  thing  couhl  shore  the  vanity  of  ambition,  it  would 
fence  against  public  justice,  aa  it  keeps  alive  strife  certauily  be  this  letter.  Madame  de  Maintenon  could 
and  contention,  and  perverts  the  remedial  process  of  have  no  other  uneasiness  than  the  nnifermity  of  her 
the  law  into  an  engine  of  oppression.  And  therefore,  manner  of  living  with  a  great  king ;  and  this  made  her 
by  the  Roman  law,  it  was  a  species  of  the  erimen/aisi,  once  say  to  the  count  D'Aubtgn^  her  brother,  "  I 
to  enter  into  any  confederacy,  or  do  any  act  to  sup-  can  hold  it  no  longer ;  I  niah  I  was  dead."  The  an- 
port  another's  law  suit,  by  money,  witnesses,  or  patron-  swer  he  made  to  her  was,  "  You  bate  then  a  promise 
age.  A  man  may,  however,  maintain  (he  suit  of  bis  to  marry  the  Almighty  1"  Iiouis,  however,  died  be- 
near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  cha-  fare  her  in  1715  ;  when  she  retired  wholly  to  St  Cyr, 
rity  and  compassion,  with  impunity.  Otherwise  the  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  in  acta  of  devotion  ;  and 
punishment  by  common  law  is  fine  and  imprisonment ;  what  is  most  snrpristng  is,  that  ber  husband  left  no 
and  by  the  statute  33  Ueniy  VIII.  c  9.  a  forfeitare  certain  provision  for  her,  recommending  her  only  to 
«f  loL  the  duke  of  Orleans.  She  would  accept  no  more  than 
MAINTENON,  Madams  de,  a  French  lady  of  a  pensian  of  80,000  livres,  which  was  punctually  paid 
extraordinary  fortune,  deacended  from  an  ancient  fit-  ber  till  she  died  in  1719.  A  collection  of  ber  letters 
Dtily,  and  whose  proper  name  was  Frances  iT  Aubigni,  has  been  published,  and  translated  into  English  }  from 
was  bom  in  1635.  Her  parents  by  misfortunes  being  which  familiar  intercourses  her  character  will  be  better 
III  able  to  Bo^ort  her,  she  fell  to  the  care  of  ber  mo-  known  than  from  descriptioo. 

tber's  relations  ;  to  escape  which  state  of  dependence,         MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of  sevei;al 

she  was  induced  to  marry  that  bmons  old  buffoon  the  officers  of  very  diOwent  ranks  and  functions. 
Abb£  Scarron,  who  subsisted  himself  only  on  a  pension         MAjoK-gcnerai.    See  General. 
allowed  him  by  the  coOrt  for  bis  wit  and  parts.     She         AIajob  of  a  lUgiment  o/"  Foot,  the  next  officer  to  the 

lived  with  him  many  years,  which  Voltaire  makes  no  lieutenant-colonel,  generally  promoted  from  the  eldest 

scrapie  to  call  tlie  happiest  years  of  ber  life  j  hut  when  oaptain  :   he  is  ta  take  care  that  the  regiment  be  well 

he  died  in  1660,  she  fimnd  herself  as  indigent  as  she  exercised,   to  see  it  march  in  good  order,  and  to  rally 

had  been  befim  her  marriage.     Her  friends  indeed  en-  it  in  case  of  being  broken  in  action  :   he  is  the  only  oh 

deavoured  to  get  ber  husband's  pensi<Hi  continued  to  her,  fieer  among  the  in^try  that  is  allowed  to  be  on  hone- 

•nd  presented  so  many  petitions  to  the  king  about  it,  hack  in  time  of  action,  that  he  may  die  rndtr  readily 

all  beginning  with  "  The  widow  Scarron  most  humbly  execute  the  colonel's  orders. 

prays  yonr  majesty's,'^  &c.  that  he  was  quite  weaiy         Major  of' a  Regimtnt  of  Horse,  as  well  as  foot,  ought 

of  them,  and  h»»  been  beard  to  exclaim,  "  Must  I  al-  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  understanding,  con- 

ways  be  pestered  with  the  widow  Scarron  ?"     At  last,  rage,  activity,  experience,  and  address ;  be  should  he 

however,  throngfa  the  recommend adon  of  Madame  de  master  of  aiithmetic,   and  keep  a  detail  of  the  regi- 

Montcspan,  lie  setded  a  nmch  larger  pension  on  ber,  meat  in  every  particular :  he  should  be  skilled  in  horse- 

with  a  genteel  apology  far  mdcing  her  wait  so  long  ;  manship,  -and  ever  attentive  to  his  business :  one  of  his 

and  afterward  made  ebdice  of  her  fa>  take  care  of  Ue  principal  functions  is,  to  keep  an  exact  roster  of  the 

education  of  l:iw7oaBg  duke  ot  Maine,  bis  swi  by  Mm-  officers  tar  dnty  :  be  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 

dame  de  Monteifian.     Tbe  letters  abe  wrote  00  this  in  all  the  miUtary  evolativns,  as  he  is  obliged  by  his 

'  accaradn  charmed  the  king,  and  were  the  origin  af  het  post  to  instruct  others,  &c 

'  advancement;  ber  personal  merit  effected  all  the  rest.         Toum-Mjjox,  the  third  ofGcer  in  order  in  a  garri- 

He  bought  her  the  lands  of  Maintenon,-  tbe  only  estate  son,  and  next  to  the  deputy-governor.     He  should  un- 

ahe  ever  had.;  and  findins  her  pleased  with  the  aoqni-  derstand  fortifitstion,  and  has  a  particDlar  charge  of 

sition,  called  her  publicly  Madame  de  Maintmtoni  which  the  guards,  rounds,  patroles,  and  oentinels. 
was  of  great  service  to  \mc  in  her  good  fortune,  by  ro-         Br^ade-MJUOM,  n  a  particular  officer  appointed  fer 

leasing  ber  from  the  ridicule  attending  that  of  Scar>  that  purpow  only  in  camp  :  he  goes  every  day  lo  hcad- 

'     ton.     lier  elevation  was  to  her  only  a  retreat ; .  the  quarters  to  receive  orders  frou  the  adjutant'general : 

liing  came  to  her  apartment  every  day  after  dinner,  there  be  writes  exactly  whatever  b  dictated  to  bin 


4>efore  and  mfW  sapper,  and  continued  there  till  mid-     firam  thence  he  goea  and  gives  the  orders,  at  the  place 

_J_1..   .      l___      ._       1-.      >     ._■  _?.!      .-  ■■_.._  .    >.  ■      .       ,     -  ...  ^^^^^     ^^     j|  .-A- 
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wf^t :  here  he  did  business  with  his  aiinisten,  while     appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  tbe  difierent  major 

"  -a^tft 


izod  by 


G'ooi^le 
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adJDtaiits  of  tLe  regimenls  vbich  compose  th»t  brigade, 
■^  and  regulates  irith  them  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  which  each  are  to  furnish  for  the  duty  of  the  army  ; 
taking  care  to  keep  an  exact  roBter,  that  one  may  not 
give  more  than  another  ;  and  that  each  march  in  their 
tour :  in  abort,  the  major  of  brigade  ia  charged  vitb 
the  particular  detail  in  hia  enn  brigade,  in  much  the 
Bame  nay  as  the  adjutant-general  is  charged  with  the 
fteneral  detail  o£  the  duty  of  the  army.  He  sends  every 
morning  to  the  adjutant -general  an  exact  return,  by 
battalion  and  company,  of  die  men  of  his  brigade  mitt- 
fling  at  the  retreat,  or  a  report  expressing  that 
are  absent  ■  .        n. 


] 
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:   he  also  mentions  the  officers  absent  with 


As  all  orders  pass  tbrougfa  the  bands  of  the  majors 
of  brigade,  they  have  infinite  oceasians  of  making 
known  their  talents  and  exactness. 

Major  ^  Artilleru,  is  also  the  next  officer  t«  the 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  post  ia  very  laborious,  as  the 
whole  detail  of  the  corps  particularly  resta  nith  him  ; 
«id  for  this  reason  all  the  non-commissioned  officers 
are  subordinate  to  him,  as  his  title  of  terjtant-majar  im- 
ports :  in  this  qnalitv  they  must  render  him  an  exact 
account  of  every  thing  which  comes  to  their  know- 
ledge, either  regarding  the  duty  or  wants  of  the  artil- 
lery and  Boldien.  He  shoald  poaaeas  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  artillery,  together  with  all  ita 
evolntions.  In  tite  field  he.  goes  daily  to  receive  orders 
firom  the  brigade-major,  ana  commmiicates  tbem  with 
the  parole  to  bis  anperiors,  and  then  dictates  them  to 
tbe  adjutant.  He  should  be  a  very  gaod  mathemati- 
cian, and  he  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  train  of  artillery,  &c. 

M/uoH  of  Enginetrt,  commonly  with  us  called  Sah- 
director,  shontd  be  very  well  skiHed  in  military  archi- 
tecture, fortification,  gunnery,  and  mining.  He  should 
know  how  to  fortify  in  the  field,  to  attsck  and  defend 
all  sorts  of  posts,  and  tiy  coodaet  the  worka  in  a. siege, 
flee     Bee 'ENGii«rx. 


h  baa  a  more  exteitsive  sense  than  die  minor  proposilion, 
as  containing  Uw  principAl  term.     See  Locic.  *— 

Major  and  Minor,  in  Mtuk,  are  applied  to  concords 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  Mmi-tone.  See 
Concord. 

Majok  tone  is  tbe  diflerence  between  the  fifth  and 
firnrtb  ;  and  major  semi-tone  the  difference  between  the 
major  fourth  and  die  third.  The  major  tone  sorpaases 
the  minor  by  a  comma. 

MAJOB'Jjamo,  an  Italian  term  &eqoently  used  to 
signify  a  steward  or  master  of  the  hoasehold.  The 
title  «  majoi-'domo  waa  formeriy  given  in  the  courts, 
of  princes  to  three  different  kinds  of  efficers.  1.  To 
bim  who  IvM.  care  of  what  related  to  the  prince's  table, 
or  eating  ;  otherwise  called  ekaUr,  prirfeetvt  tnens^, 
arcAitriditiat,  daprfer,  and  princept  coqtnmim. — 1.  Ma- 
jor-domo  waa  also  applied  to  the  steward  of  tbe  house- 
bold.— 3.  Tbe  title  of  m^jor-domo  wa«  also  given  to 
tbe  ebief  minister,  or  him  to  whom  the  prince  deputed 
the  administration  of  his  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic, 
relating  tn  war  ai  well  as  peace.  Instances  of  major- 
domos  in  the  first  two  senses  are  fireqDcnt  in  Ae  En- 
glish, French,  and  Norman  affairs. 

Major,  John,  a  scholastic  divine  and  fatstorian, 
was  bom  at  Haddington,  in  the  province  of  East  Z<o- 
thian  in  Scotland.  It  appears  irom  some  passages  ni 
his  writings,  that  he  resided  a  while  both  at  C^fbrd 
and  Cambridge.  He  went  to  Pari*  in  1493,  and  stu- 
died in  tbe  college  of  St  Barbe,  under  tbe  famous  J<^ 
Boolac.  Thence  be  removed  to  diat  of  Montxcntc, 
where  be  began  to  stady  divinity  under  tbe  celebrated 
Standonk.  In  the  year  1496,  he  was  entered  of  tbe 
ccrilege  of  Navarre.  In  ifOj,  he  waa  created  doctor 
in  divinity;  returned  to  Scotland  in  1519,  and  taught 
tbeolttgy  daring  several  years  in  the  university  of  St 
Andnew's.  Bnt,  at  length,  being  diigasted  with  tbe 
quarreli  of  bis  countrymen,  he  went  back  to  Paris,  and 
leaumed  bis  lectures  in  the  college  of  Montacnte, 
where  be  ttad  several   pupils  who  afterwards  became 


Mtt-MAJen,  is  on  snndry  oecasi<ms  appointed  to  act     men  of  ^reat  eminence.     About  tbe  year  1530,  be  r«- 


M  major,  who  has  a  pre-eminence  above  others  of  the 
same  denominadon.  Our  horae  and  foM  guards  h«va 
their  guidons,  or  aeeond  or  third  majora. 

Serfmnt-MAJOK,  ia  a  non-commissioned  ofieer  of 
great  merit  and  capacity,  subordinate  t&tbe  adjutant, 
as  be  is  to  the  major.     See  Serjeant. 

Drum-Mjjo/I,  is  not  only  the  first  drummer  in  tbe 
ngiment,  bnt  has  the  same  aathwity  over  hia  drummers 
as  the  corporal  has  over  hia  squad.  He  instructs  them 
in  tbeir  different  beats ;  is  daily  at  orders  with  tbe  ser- 
jnnti,  to  knoW'  the  number  of  drummen  for  duty.  He 
marches  at  their  bead  when  thev  beat  in  a  body.  In 
tbe  Any  of  battle,  or  at  exercise,  be  must  be  very  atten- 
tive to  the  orders  given  bim,  that  he  may  regnlate  his 
beats  according  to  the  movements  ordered, 

Fifi-MAMR,  is  he  that  plays  the  best  oa  that  instru- 
ment, and  has  the  same,  authority  over  the  fifen  as  the 
dnun-mnjor  has  over  the  drammers.  He  teaches  tbem 
their  duty,  and  appoints  them  for  gnards,  &c. 

Major,  in  Lmo,  a  person  who  is  of  age  to  manage 
bis  own  aflairs.     By  the  civil  law  a  mati  is  not  a  major     with  whi 
till  tbe  ace  of  3  J  years  ;  in  England,  be  ia  a.  major  at     of  ecdesi 
21,  as  in  Normandy  at  10. 

MajoB,  in  Logtc,  is  underttood  of  the  firat  propo- 
■kioatffsr^ulMrjjUegism.  It  b  called  mo;i»',becauia 


turned  once  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  cfamen  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  St  Andrew's,  of  which  he  airier- 
wards  became  pntrost ;  and  tbere  died  ia  1 547,  aged 
78.  His  logical  treatiscH  form  one  immense  folio  ;  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle's  physics  makes  another  ;  and 
bis  theological  works  amount  to  several  volumes  of  tbe 
same  size.  Tliese  masses  of  crude  and  useless  disqui- 
sititm  were  the  admiration  of  bis  contemporaries.  A 
work,,  less  prized  in  his  own  age,  was  ta  make  hioa 
known  to  posterity.  His  book  De  Gtttit  Scotomm,  , 
was  first  poMJehea  at  Paris  by  Badius  Asccusius,  in 
tbe  year  1 521.  He  rejects  in  it  some  of  the  fictions 
of  former  historians  }  and  would  have  had  greater  me- 
rit if  he  had  rejected  more.  He  intermingles  the  hi- 
story of  England  with  that  af  Scotland ;  and  has  in- 
cnrred  the  censure  of  some  partial  writers,  for  giving, 
an  anthority-  to  tbe  authors  of  the  former  nvtion,  wfai^ 
he  refuses  to  those  of  his  own.  Bcde,  Caxton,  and 
Froissard,  were  exceedingly  useful  to  him.  VibaX  does 
the  greatest  honour  to  tbis  author  is,  the  freedom 
' '  '  he  has  censured  tbe  rapaoity  and  indoleooe 
tics,  and  the  strain  of  ridicule  with  wliicb  he 
treats  the  pope's  supremacy.  The  style  in  wliicb  he 
wrote  does  not  deserve  commendation.  Bishop  Spot- 
tistrood  caUs  it  Sorionmc  aad  iorbanut. 

MAJPfiCAv. 
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HaJoRK,       MAJORCA,  an  ulanil  of  A»  Meditemiieu,  lying 
Mafnn.    between  YvicR  on  the  neat  and  Mmoro  od  the  cMt. 
'       V   ■^'  TfaeM  tbree  ialands  were  incientlT  called  Baiearet,  top- 
poted  to  be  from  tbe  ikUl  of  tlieur  inhabitMits  in  sling' 
ing,  for  which  tbey  were  very  remarkable.    Or^inally 
they  belonged  to  the  Carthaginieiu ; .  bat  during  the 
.  .  wars  of  ttut  people  with  the  Bomana  they  seeni  to 

h»Te  regained  their  liberty.  In  IZ2  B.  C.  they  were 
■ubdued  by  MeEellna  the  Roman  eonmil,  iriio  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  sach  cruelty,  that  out  of  30,000 
he  scarce  lefi  lOOO  alive.  He  tben  built  two  cities  on 
Majorca ;  one  c»lled  Pa/ma,  now  Majorca,  to  the  east } 
the  other  to  the  west,  named  Pailentia,  now  no  Imwer 
to  being.  The  itland  ooDtinued  SHbject  to  the  Ro- 
mana,  Mid  t«  the  nntione  who  overran  the  weMem 
pnrt  of  the  empire,  for  many  ages.  At  lart  it  wnatub- 
dned  by  the  Aloon 
isluid  waa  put  in  B 
was  before  or  since.  The  Moon  being  veiy  industri- 
ous, and  aim  populous,  surrounded  the  wMe  CCMt 
with  fortifications,  that  ii,  with  a  kind  of  towen  and 
lines  between  them  ;  cultivated  erery  upot  in  the  island 
that  was  not  either  rock,  or  sand  ;  and  had  no  fewer 
than  1 5  great  towns,  whereas  now  there  ace  not  lAmn 
three.  Neither  was  it  at  all  difficnlt  fi>r  the  UoM-id 
monarch  to  faring  into  tlie  field  an  army  mocfa  tnpeiior 
in  nnnber  to  the  inhabitants  that  are  now  apon  it, 
taking  in  aH  ranks,  sexes,  and  ages.  In  1 229,  the  island 
was  subdned  by  the  king  of  Arragoo,  who  establisbed 
in  it  n  new  kingdom,  feudatory  to  that  of  Arragon, 
which  was  -agMn  destroyed  ia  1341  1^  the  same  mo- 
norchs  ;  'and  ever  since,  the  island  halli  been  subject  to 
Spain,  and  hMh  entirely  lost  its  importance.  It  is 
abont  60  miles  long,  and  45  broad.  The  air  is  clear 
•nd  temperate  ;  and,  by  its  situation,  the  hcal  in  swn- 
mer  is  so  qualified  by  the  breezes,  that  it  is  by  fac  the, 
most  pleasant  of  all  the  islands  in  Ae  Mediteimnean. 


There  are  some  mowitaMM  ;  bnt  the  conrtry  U 

"  '  flat,  and  af  such  an  esoellent  soil,  tb) '  ' 

t  qunntities  of  com  hs  good  in  its  ki 


gr*^ 


r  lagene- 
pnidncei 


fjorape.  Oil,  wine,  and  salt,  ore  very  plentiful,  as  al- 
so black  *»Vie  and  sheep;  but  deer,  ntbbits,  and  wild- 
fowl, abound  so  moeh,  that  tb^  alone  are  sufficient 
fcr  ttw  subsirteme  of  tfie  libabitanta.  Then  are  no 
rivers,  bnt  a  g««sA  many  springs  and  wells,  as  well  as 
several  goad  harboosa.  Tbe  iidiabitants  are  robust, 
aetive,  and  good  eeanen. 

Majorca,  a  handsome,  lar^,  rich,  and  strong  town 
in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  with  a  bishop^  see.  It 
fMntains  abont  6000  hoBoes,  and  22.  churches,  besides 
Ae  cathedral.  The  squares,  tbe  cathedral,  and  the 
royal  palaoe,  iHe  magnifioent  structures.  A  captain- 
gnwral  resides  there,  wbo  (Moimands  tbe  whole  island  ; 
and  tben  is  a  garrison  against  the  incnruoa  of  the 
Meors.  It  was  taken  by  the  Engluh  in  i  •jo6  i  bnt 
was  retaken  in  1715,  sinee  which  lime  it  ha*  been  in 
dte  hands  «f  the  SpMiards.  It  is  seated  on  die  sonth- 
west  part  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  good  harbonr, 
70  miles  north-east  of  Yvtca,  1 30  Bo<rtb.ea«t  of  Barce- 
lona, 140  east  of  VnlcnM,  and  300  fran  Madrid.  £. 
■Long.  2.  55,  N.  Lnt.  39.  36. 

MAIRAN,  Jean  JAcancs  s'Ortoitide,  deseand- 
•d  from  a  noble  family  at  Bctiers,  was  bom  tn  that  city 
in  1678,  and  died  at  Parie  of  a  defluion  on  the  loon 
an  tbe  sgtb  o(  Fthnuj  ijji,-%t-\ht  ng*  «i^-    Ue 
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wasoneof  tbe  moet  iUustrions  members  of  tbe  Aeadenqr  Mttm. 
of  Sciences  and  of  the  Frencfa  Academy'.  Being  early '  1  ' 
connected  with  the  fitrmer  society,  he,  in  tbe  yev 
1741,  succeeded  Fontcnelle  ia  1^  office  of  secre- 
tary, lliis  statissi  be  filled  with  th«  most  diotin- 
gttisbed  sucoeas  till  tfao  year  1 744  ;  and,  like  bis  pm- 
deeessor,  possessed  tbe  faculty  of  placing  tbe  most  ab- 
stract subjects  in  the  clesrest  U)^t ;  a  tiilent  which  is 
very  rare,  but  which  appears  conspicuous  in  all  his 
worbi.  The  chief  of  them  arc,  t.  Duaertation  sur  ia 
Ghee,  the  last  edition  of  which  was  pioted  in  1749, 
iztao.  This  exoellent  little  tract  has  been  transUted 
into  Gecman  and  Italian.  2.  DUfcrtalion  «nr  la  amtt 
de  la  bimiert  des  Fhaaphoret,  1717,  izmo.  3.  Tr^i 
hiatori^it  et  phywfue  dc  f  Aurore  Boreaie,  first  publisk- 
ed  in  i2iao,  1733,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  and 
printed  in  4to  in  1 754.  The  system  embraced  by  the  a«r 
tbor  is  liable  to  be  controverted ;  but  the  bo«^  dis^ys 
great  taste  and  erudition,  4.  Lettre  «u  Pcrr  Parttuun, 
amttenanldiixran^limtiananir  la  CMf,  1 2ma.  This  is 
a  very  carious  wari(,  and  is  full  of  that  philos^hiGal 
s^rit  which  characterizes  the  notbor's  cniier  piririloe- 
tions.  5.  A  great  number  nf  papers  in  the  memoiTa  cf 
the  Academy  rf  Scieocet  (aiaM  1719).  of  wbidi  be 
pnbiisbed  some  volumes.  6.  Several  ilinsurtatinns  on 
particular  taibjecta,  which  form  only  snail  iwnphlels. 

2.  Tbe  Elage*  of  the  Academicians  of  the  Aoadeaty  of 
cieaces,  who  died  in  1741,  I74>»  1743*  >*  lamo* 
■  747.  Withoat  imitating  Foateaelbi,  the  aathor  at- 
tained almost  equal  excellence  by  his  talent  of  diaeri- 
■minatii^  characters,  a^neciating  tkitit  warth,  and  giv- 
ing them  their  Hue  share  of  praise,  wkbont  at  tbe  naaae 
lime  concealing  their  defect*. 

Mairaa's  npotation.  esteadcd  itself  into  foreign 
eountriea.  He  mm  a  menber  of  tbe  Impuwal  Academy 
at  Peteratinrgh,  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Iiondon,  oif 
the  Institatioa  at  BolMa,  of  the  Boy^  Societies  of 
Edinbur^  and  Upeal,  &e>  The  gentleness  and  sweet' 
ness  of  hi*  manners  made  faim  be  considered  as  a  per- 
fect mndd  of  tbe  eocU  vtrtaee.  He  poesested  that 
amiaUe  potitenem,  that  agreeable  gaiety,  and  that 
ateady  fiimnesa,  wUeb  never  &i)  ta  fcocnte  inve  and 
esteem.  But  wa  must  add^  saya  H.  Sarericn,  that 
every  thing  had  a  refinenoe  to  himself;  self-love  and 
a  regard  to  his  own  repotation  were  the  motives  -oi  all 
his  actions.  He  waa  deeply  aSocted  with  ceMure  or 
apflanse,  and  yet  be  bad  many  friends.  Uniting 
moeh  geatieaces  of  dispositiim  to  an  ingasioas  and 
agreeable  exprcasion  of  oaantananoe,  be  possessed  tbe 
art  of  insinuating  himself  into  tbe  good  graoea  af 
otfaeia,  >o  as  to  pave  the  way  to  elevation  ana  SMCcem. 
He  was  honoured  wiA  protection  and  particular  roadu 
of  regard  by  tbe  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  who  be- 
qaeatfaed  to  bim  bis  watch  in  bis  will.  The  (viaee 
of  Conti  loaded  bim  with  &vonn  ^  and  the  clmncel~ 
lor  Dagnesseau,  obseriing  in  him  great  originality  and 
ingenuity'  of  thmight,  appnintod.  him  president  <^  tbe  - 
JoUrwal  det  Sfavmu :  a  stsAion  wbieb  be  £lled  verjr 
maofc  to  tbe  satiatactHMi  of  the-  paldic  and  of  tbe  learn- 
ed. The  private  sad  selfish  viean  imputed  to  bim  by 
M.  Savcrien.  neveT'iaade  bim  deficient  in  what  waa  . 
due  to  the  stnctest  probity.  Aa  expressisD  of  bis  ii 
remembered,  whidi  could  have  pmoeeded  Only  from 
seatiment;  "  An  honest  man  (satdbe)  is  one  whose 
blood  ia  nbeshad  with  iha  nutti  of  a  nod  artioo." 
Ha.. 
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ready  at  rppsrtc^.     One  i^j  he  happened  to     Uted  the  New  Testameot  three   timM,   becauC   the  Mailing 


0  be  in  cmnpaDT'irith  a  gentleman  of  the  gowD,  and 
'""•.^iifier  with  him  in  opinion  upon  some  point  ivhtch  had 
-m»  more  connexion  with  jumprudence  than  with 
-geometry,'  "Sir  (>aid  the  oiagiBtratr,  who  supposed 
■tiiat  a  leai'ned  man  was  a  perfect  idiot  out  of  hia  own 
-tpfaere),  we  are  not  now  talking  of  Euclid  or  Arcfai- 
Tnedes.'"— "  No,  nor  of  Cujaa  uor  Barthole  1"  replied 
the  academician. 

MAIRE,  STREiGin's  lx,  a  passage  to  Cape  Honi, 
-«itiiated  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  island  ; 
which,  heiog  discovered  by  Le  Maire,  ohtained  his 
name.  It  is  now,  however,  less  made  use  of  than  for- 
'roerly,  ships  going  round  Staten  island  at  well  at  Terra 


srly,  ships 
il  Fuego. 


MAI8TRE,  LoDii  Isaac  le,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Sacy,  was  bom  at  Parb  in  1615.  His  ge- 
nins  Terr  early  discovered  itwlf.     After  an  excellent 


first  time  the  stvle  of  it  appeared  too  much  labonred  Haittaiia. 
and  too  refined,  and  the  second  too  simple.  A  coon- '"  "»"■"' 
terfeit  of  the  edition  in  32  vols.  Svo,  was  published  at 
Brussels  in  40  vols.  1 2roo.  Hie  best  editions  «f  thia 
version  have  been  published  atBrnsKls,  1700,  in  3  vols. 
4to  ;  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  name  cf  Paris,  1711, 
STols.ismo}  at  Faris  1713,  in  3vo]9.4to;  and  in 
IT15,  with  notes  and  a  concordance,  4  vols.  foUo.  a. 
Une  Traduction  dta  Puaumea  teton  PHrbreu  et  la  Vtil- 
gate,  in  1 2mo.  a.  Utte  version  det  Homeiiea  de  Si  C/lry- 
t03tome  tur  St  Matthieu^  in  3  vols.  Svo.  4.  LiPTraduc- 
tion  de  P Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ  {sou*  le  nom  de  Beuil, 
prieur  de  Soinl-Val),  Paris  1663.  Svo.  5.  Celie  de 
PAedrt,  1  imo,  (sous  le  nam  de  Saint-Aubin).  6.  De 
trots  CtmUdiet  de  Tirenee,  in  I  zmo.  '].  ties  Letirts  de 
SoiuHirt  {sws  le  nam  de  BHanvUle),  8.  Du  Peifne  dt 
"it  Pro^tr  sur  let  ingrates. 


of  study  nnder  the  direction  of  the  abbot  of    9.  Les  Entumiimret  de  PAlmanaeA  des  Jisuites,  i6j4t 


■^int  Cyran,  he  was  raised  to  the  prieathood  in  1648, 
Mid  Mon  after  was  chosen,  on  account  of  his  viitueii 
to  b«  diiectar  of  the  xeligions  of  Port  Rayal  des 
Champa.  Aa  this  monastery  bote  the  reputatiom  of 
Jansenism,  their  etiemies  were  fhmbhed  with  a  pre- 
fence  for  persecuting  then.  In  i66i  the  director 
was  oUiged  to  eonce^  himaelf ;  and  in  1666  he 


tlmo,  reprinted  ■■  17331  In  1653  there  appearell 
a  print  repTesenting  the  overthrow  of  Jansenism  aua- 
thematized  by  the  two  powera,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  diaciplea  of  the  bishop  of  Yprec,  who  are  goinj^ 
to  seek  refuge  with  the  Cslvinists.  The  monka  of 
Port-Royal  were  greatly  provoked  at  this  prints  and 
Sacy  thought  that  he  wonld  lower  its  repntatioa  1^ 


mitted  to  the  Baatile.      During  his-  confinement     means  of  his  EnJumitmres,  which  Racine  has  ridiculeil 


he  composed  the  book  F^res  dt  la  Bibles  in  which, 
according  to  the  M^inista,  allusions  are  made  to  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Janienista.  If  we  may  he- 
-lieve  a  Jesuit  writer,  the  genUemen  of  Port  Royal  and 
those  who  opposed  their  emrs  are  represoited  in  the 
Q2d  figure,  the  former  by  Darid,  the  latter  by  Saul. 
-BehobMm  in  the  ii6tfa  figure,  Jezebel  in  the  130th, 
Ahasuenis  in  the  148th  and  150th,  and  Darius  in  the 
i6oth,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  represent  Louis 
XIV,  The  writer  of  these  anecdotes,  of  which  we  do 
not  answer  for  the  authenticity,  adds,  that  when  Sacy 
wished  to  reproach  hia  peisecutors,  he  always  did  it  hy 
means  of  the  holy  fibers.  If  this  is  the  key  to  those 
enigmatical  portraits  and  allusions,  which  it  is  pretend- 
ed are  to  be  fonnd  in  that  book,  certain  we  ar^  it  was 
not  discovered  by  the  spirit  of  charity.  Besides,  it  is 
not  certain  that  sacy  was  the  author  of  that  book ;  for 
it  U  much  more  probable  that  it  was  composed  by  Nico- 
las Fontaine  bu  fellow  prisoner. 

To  Sacy'a  Gonfinemeut  the  public  are  indebted  for  a 
French  translafion  of  the  Bible.  This  work  was  finished 
in  1668,  the  evening  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints) 
OD  iriiich  day  he  recovered  his  liberty,  sSUa  an  impri- 
tonment  ef  two  years  and  a  half.  He  was  presented 
io  the  king  and  the  ministor;  and  all  the  &vour  he 
asked  from  tiicm  was,  that  Ibey  would  send  several 
times  a  year  to  examine  the  state  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Baatile.  Le  Maistre  continued  at  Paris  till  16751 
when  be  retired  to  Port  Royal,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  in  1679.  He  went  to  settle  at  PompooD, 
I  he  died  January  4.   1684,  at 


one  of  bis  letters.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  that 
men  of  taste  and  piety  should  write  satires  to  the  in- 
jury of  one  another,  10.  Heures  de  Port-Re^,  12ilW. 
II.  Lettres  de  Piitt,  Paris  1690,  2  vols.  8vo. 

MAITTAIRE,  AEichael,  a  learned  English  wri- 
ter, was  bom  in  166S.  Dr  South,  canon  of  Christ* 
Church,  made  him  a  student  of  that  bodse,  where  be 
took  the  deeree  of  M.  A.  March  23.  i6cfi,  Fran 
1695  till  1009  be  was  second  master  of  Westminster 
school ;  which  was  afterwards  indebted  to  him  for 
Grwcf  Lingua  Diaiecti,  in  usum  SchoUe  JFestmontute- 
riensis,  170$,  8to  }  and  for  the  "  E^Usb  Granmiart 
applied  to,  and  exemplified  in,  the  English  Tongpe, 
i7i2,"8vo.  In  171 1,  he  published  "Rema^A  on  Air 
Whiston's  Aecoont  of  the  Convocation's  proceedings 
with  relation  to  himself,  in  a  Letter  to  the  riritt  reve- 
rend Father  in  God  George  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Well*,'*  Svo  i  also  "  An  Essay  against  Arunitoi, 
■nd  some  ether  Heresies  |  or  a  Reply  to  Mr  'William 
AVhiaton*s  Historical  Preface  and  Appendix  to  hia 
Primitive  Christianity  revived,"  Svo.  In  1709  he  gave 
the  first  specimen  of  bis  great  skill  in  typographical 
antiquities,  by  publishing  Stepluaiomm  Uistoria,  vitag 
ipsorum  ac  Uons  mmpleetens,  Svo  )  which  was  followed 
in  1717  by  Historia  Tffographorum  ali^ot  Paritien- 
siam,  vitas  el  Hbros  tompleclent,  Svo.  In  1719,  A»- 
naJei  Tt/pwn^Mci  ab  ortis  invcnta  origtrte  ad  oisnsm 
ITS,  4ta.  The  second  volume,  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  continued  to  the  year  1536,  was  published  at  the 
Hague  in  1703;  introdncodby  a  letter  of  John  Toland, 
under  the  title  ef  Conjeetura  writiniilii  de  pritna  Typo- 


From  him  we  have,  I.  La  Traduetutn  de  la  Bible,  with     gn^hiiB  Intientione.    The  third  volume,  from  the  aame 


-explanations  of  the  spiritual  and  literal  meaning  taken 
from  the  btbere,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  done 
Vy  Dn  Foss£,  HarC,  and  Tonmenx.  Thia  is  the  best 
French  translation  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  the 
most  esteemed  edition  is  that  of  Paris  in  33  votumes 
<Bt«,  1681  and  foUowiqg  jttn.  The  aulhor  tnu- 
4 


press,  in  two  parts,  continued  to  15J7,  and  (by  aa 
Appendix)  to  1664,  in  iy25>  In  1733  was  pahlid>- 
ed  at  Amsterdam  what  is  usually  couaidered  as  the 
fourth  volume,  under  the  title  of  Annatei  Typegraphiei 
ab  artis  inoent^  orup'ne,  ad  annum  MDCLXtr,  opera 
Muh-iMUairt^  A,  if,  editio  mva,  auclior  et  emendatiort 
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Kblttain.  totit pri/ni parg  poilerior  (a).  In  1741  the  work  was 
''  >  ~^  closed  at  Li>!i>!i'n,  by  Annalhiin  Typographicorttm  To- 
tnus iminlus tl  i;/!:'triux, indicrmtn tomta quatvor prteeurt- 
tel  compkclen.' ;  (livided,  like  the  two  preceding  volamea, 
iDto  two  parts.  In  the  intermediate  yean,  Mr  Mait- 
taire  was  diligently  employed  od  various  works  of  value. 
In  1713  be  published  by  subscription  Optra  et  J^rugmen- 
ta  Vetcrum  Poittarum,  1713,  two  volomes  in  folio:  the 
title  of  some  copies  ia  dated  1721.  In  17141  he  waa 
the  editor  of  a  Greek  Tealament,  in  1  vols.  The  La- 
tin writeis,  which  he  published  separately,  most  of  them 
with  good  indexes,  came  ont  in  the  fulowlng  order : 
In  1713,  Ckristus  Patittu;  Justin  f  Luerelius;  Pha- 
Jrus  ;  Sai/nst  i  Tereticf.  In  J  "j  I  i.Catvlhis  ;  Tibuliut! 
Pnprrthis  i  Cornelius  Nrpns ;  Fhrva;  Horace  i  Ju- 
venal; Ovid,  3  \-ol9 ;  Virftil.  In  1711,  C*sar^t 
Commentaries ;  Martial  i  (^uinttis  Cartivs.  In  1718 
and  1725,  VeUeius  Palercu/tis.  In  1719,  Ltican.  In 
I  "J 20,  Boaejatiii  Carmina.  In  1721,  he  published,  Ba- 
trachomyomachia,  Gr<eci,advetenim  exemplariumfidem 
recvaa;  glossa  Grtrca,  variantihmt  leetiontbut. 
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IB     in  thetitleimge,  itianotso  g«iiwCK)ly  lu>oini  tbat  be  waq^Hwttair* 
editor  of  Plutarch's  iimpAfAe^inala,  1641,  410.     Us        ^ll_^ 
last  publication  of  Mr  Maittaire  was  a  volume  of  poema  ^'  ' 
in  4to,  1742,  under  tbe  title  oi  Semtia,  sive Poetiea  aii- 
quot  in  argttmentisvarii  gmeri*  tentatwia.    Mr  Mait- 
taire died  in  1747,  aged  70.      His  valuablo  library^ 
which  had  been  50  von  collecting,  waa  sold  branction 
by  Meaan  Cock  and  Langfon),  at  the  dose  of  the  MBm 
year,  and  tbe  berioning  of  the  following,  takiiw  op  io' 
all  44  nights.     Mr  Maittaire,  it  may  he  aiddeo,  wav 
Patronized  by  the  Ant  eari  of  Oxford,  both  before  and 
after  that  gentleraan^a  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and 


nnt 
a  favourite  with  his  aon  the  seeond  ei 
waa  also  Latin  tutor  to' Mr  Btanhope,  the  eari  of  Cliea- 
terfield's  iavourite  son. 

MAIZE,  or  IsDiAK  Com.     See  Zea,  Botakt. 

HAKI.  See  Lemur,  Mammalu  Index. 
MALABAR,  tbe  name  given  to  a  great  put  of 
tbe  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoatao  «i  this  side 
of  the  Ganges,  extending  from  the  kingdMU  at  Baglalft. 
bus  Latitat,  comntentan'is  et  indicibut,  it/ustrata,  Svo.  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  firoD  tbe  north  extiemity  of  the 
In  1 723,  Mitctllanta  Gneconim  ah'quot  Scrij^orvm  kingdom  of  Canara  as  br  as  Cape  Comorin,  and  lying 
Carmina,  etim  versione  Lalina  et  notit,  4to.  In  1724  between  9*  and  14°  N.  Lat.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
becompiled,atthereque3tofDr  John  Fretnd  (atwhose  mountaina  of  Balante  on  tbe  east;  by  Deccan  ob 
expence  it  was  printed),  an  index  to  the  works  of  the  north ;  and  oa  the  west  and  laBth  is  washed  by  tbs 
Arttteus,  to  accontpaay  the  splendid  folio  edition   of     Indian  sea. 

that  author  in  1713.     In  1725  he  publiiheil  an  excel-  MALACA,  in  AiKunt  Geographf,  nnamed  Fa- 

Itmt  edition  of  jfnoervon  in  4to,  of  which  no  more  than  deratorum  by  Pliny;  a  maritime  town  of  Bxtica  ^ 
100  copies  were  printed,  end  the  few  errata  in  each  a  Carthaginian  colony  according  to  Strabo ;  ao  oal- 
rapy  corrected  by  his  own  band.  A  accond  edition  of  led  from  Maiaeh,  aigaifying  "  salt ;"  a  place  noted 
the  like  number  was  printed  in  1741,  with  six  copies      for  pickled  or   aalted  meat.      Now  Malaga,   a  port 


on  fine  writing  paper.  In  1 726  he  published  Petri  Pe- 
titi  Medici  Pariiientis  in  Ires  pribretAretceiCappodocii 
Lihros  Commentarii,  nunc  prifHum  edili,  410.     This 


I  of  Gnmada  in  Spain.     W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat. 
36.  40. 

MALACCA,  tbe  dhmI  southerly  part  of  the  great 


leamedcamnientarywas  found  amongthepapersofGrsc-  peninsnta  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  about  60I}  miles  i 

vius.     From  1728  to  1733  be  was  employed  in  publish-  length,  and  eontaina  a  kingdom  of  tbe  same  name.     It 

tng  Marmortan  Arandeiianorum,  Seldenianomm,  aJio-  is  bounded  by  tbe  kingdom  of  Siam  on  the  north ;  by 

rumque  Acadrmice  Oximienri  donatartim,  tina  cum  Com-  the  bay  of  Siam  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  east  i 

mentariit  et  Indice,  editio  ttcunda,  folio ;   to  which  an  and  by  the  ttiaits  of  Malaccs,'  jrbich  separate  it  frvm 

Appendix  was  printed   in   1733.     Epitlola  D.  Mich,  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  tbe  south-west.     Ihis  conn- 

Maittaire  ad  D.  P.  Det  MartteaoK,  in  qua  Indices  ns  tn  is  more  to  the  sooth  than  any  other  in  the  East  In- 

Annales  I)fp^raphicot  meliodit*  exptieahir.  Sic,  prinV-  dies ;- and<  comarebends  tbe  towns  and   kingdoms  of 

ed  in  "  The  Present  Sute  of  the  Reimblio  of  Letters,"  Patau,  Paban,  Igobm-,  Pen,  Queda,  BoAelen,  Ligor ; 

August  1 7^3,  p.  142.     Hie  life  of  Robert  Stephens  is  and  to  tbe  north  the  town  and  kingdom  of  Tauassery, 

Latin,  revised  and  corrected  hj  tbe  anther,  with  a  new  where  tbe  Fortugneae  fonDeriycaxnedan  *great  trade, 

and  complete  list  of  bis  works,  u  prefixed  to  the  impn*-  This  last  either  doe*  or  did  belong  to  the  king  ef  Siam. 

ed  edititw  of  R.  Stephens's  Thesanras,  4  vols,  in  folio,  in  The  people  of  Malacca-  are  in-  funeral  subject  to  the 

'    '     '  '       yifiime*  Aw,  Dutch,   who  pessets  all  the  strong  places  on  the  coast. 


17^4.  In  1 736  appeared  ^nft^tf  JiHCTi^fwMes 
fbiio ;  being  a  coraroeDtary  on  two  targe  copper  tables 
discovered  near  Heraclea,  in  tbe  bay  of  Tarenlum.  In 
173R  were  printed  at  the  Hague  Gneem  Lingtue- Di»- 
Uctiin  SrhoUt  Regite  WetUnonatteriensis  usum  rteog- 
'  i,  opera  Mich.  Maittaire.     In  1739  he  addressed  to 


and  compel  tiiem  to  tradri  on  their  own  terms,  exdoding 
all  other  natiens  of  Europe  from  having  any  .commerce 
with  tbe  natives. 

.  ITie  Makyg  are  goTemed  by  feudal  laws.     A  chief,  . 
who  has  the  title  of  king  or  sn/tan,  i  " 


tbe  empress  of  .Russia  a  small  Latm  peem,  under  tbe  to  bis  ^at  vassals,  who  have  other  vassals  in  subjectioo 
title  of  Cartuetr  EpieiniumAvgttttissimtt-Jtuttonim  Im-  le  then  in  a  similar  manner.  A  small  part  of  the  ua- 
pemtrici  taerum.     His  name  not  baviag  been  |rinted      tioa  iiv»  independent,  ooder  4he  title  olxuvnieat  or  no- 


(a)  Tbe  awkwardnesi  of  this  title  ha».  iadaced  msay^Ndlectors  to  diipesc  «f  their  first  volume,  as  thinking  it 
npetseded  by  tbe  secoad  edition :  but  this  ia  by  no  roeao*  the  case;  the  volnme  of  1719  being  equally  necessary, 
to  complete  the  set  as  that  of  1733,  which  is  a  revision  of  all  the  former  volumes.  The  whole,  work,  when  pnH. 
ftrlj  bouod,  conEists,  ad  AihVwm,  either  of  Eve  Tolumca  v  of  Bine* 
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Bents  ■■  die  Indiei,  tbat  tber  have  uDiTciully  ^reed 
in  frebibiting  tbe  mptaia*  of  their  ^ips  who  may  put 
into  the  Malar  islanils,  from  taking  on  board  any  sea' 
mon  fnm  tkat  nxtioo,  except  in  tlie  greatest  distress, 
-and  then  on  no  account  to  CKCeed  two  or  three.  It 
is  not  in  tike  kast  aacommon  for  a  handful  of  tbese 
koitid  swrages  euMenly  to  embark,  attack  a  vc»sel  by 
•■rpriw,  Bi«a«aCT«  tbe  people,  and  make  tbcDMelvea 
maMcn  vf  ber.  Ualny  bMteauv,  with  34  or  30  men, 
have  been  known  to  bmrd  Eampeaa  ihipa  of  30  or  40 
gnu,  in  Arder  to  take  poaieMion  of  theni,  and  murder 
with  their  pMuards  great  part  of  the  crew.  Thiwe 
it  ilavas  wa  abmyi  armed.:  they  wsnld  think 
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6le,  tmi  MiU  their  wrvicM  to  thoM  wiio  f»f  them  b«it}      long  fitwea,  fi4iich  being  iolsrwoven  one  with  another   Halucs 

the  body  of  tbe  natioo  ia  ctnqiMcd  ot  ilaves,  and      envelope  a  mau  of  a  gumm^  kind  of  meal.     As  soon         || 
live  in  perpetual  serritode.  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitish  dust,  which  tiantpirea    Malag^ 

The  generality  of  these  people  are  reatlew,  fond  af  through  tlir  pores  of  the  leavei,  and  adheres  to  their  • 
BaTtgation,  war,  ptundtr,  emigration,  oalonies,  des-  extremities,  indicates  that  the  trees  are  in  a  ttate  of 
pnate  enterprises,  adventures,  and  gdlantry.  They  maturity.  Tbe  Malays  then  cut  them  down  near  tha 
talk  incessantly  of  their  honour  and  their  bravery  ;  root,  and  divide  them  into  Kveral  sections,  which  they 
-whilst  they  are  univenally  considered  by  those  with  split  into  quarters ;  they  then  scoop  out  the  mass  in 
whon  tfaey  have  intercourse,  as  tbe  most  treacherous,  mealy  Kubstaace,  which  is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to 
feraciaos  people  on  earth.  Hiis  ferocity,  which  the  the  fibres  ;  tbey  dilute  it  b  pure  water,  and  then  pass 
Malays  qnalify  under  the  name  of  courage,  is  so  well  it  thruugh  a  straining  bag  of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to 
known  to  the  European  companies  wbo  have  settle- '    teparj.ie  it  from  (be  fibres.     When  this  paste  has  lost 

pari  of  its  moistUTe  hy  evaporation,  tbe  Malays  throw 
it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  vessel  of  diiFerent  shapeSf 
where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  harden.  This  paste  is 
wholcsomenourishiDgfoodiand  preserves  for  many  years. 
Malacca,  the  capital  of  tbe  country  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  a  flat  country  dose  to  the  sea. 
The  walls  and  fortifications  are  founded  on  a  solid 
rock,  and  are  carried  up  to  a  great  height ;  the  lower 
part  of  them  is  washed  by  the  sea  at  every  tide,  and 
on  the  land  side  is  a  wide  canal  or  ditch,  cut  from  tk« 
sea  to  the  river,  wliich  makes  it  an  inland.  lu  164I 
it  was  taken  fnim  tlie  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  frmn 

J _,  which  time  it  continued  in  their  possession  till   1795, 

^mselvet  diagraced  if  diey  went  abroad  without  tbetr  when  It  was  taken  by  tbe  British.  It  was  restored  at 
poniards,  whidi  they  call  crit.  As  their  lives  are  a  the  peace  af  Aniiena,  retaken  in  1807  by  the  British, 
perpetual  Tomid  of  ■^[ttation  and  tumult,  tfaey  cannot  but  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  cessions  made 
endinv  the  long  flowing  garments  in  use  among  the  '-  '*■-  ■•^-*-'- '--  '■—  * — ' 
other  Asiatics.  Their  habita  are  exactly  adapted  to 
th«r  ^apet,  and  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  bottoos, 
winch  &Men  them  close  to  their  bodies. 

Tbe  cooMry  pnsisssed  by  tbe  Malaya  is  in  general 
very  fertile.  It  abounds  with  odoriferous  woods,  such 
M  the  aloes,  dw  sandal,  and  cassia.  The  ground 
is  C0T«red  with  Sowerv  of  tbe  greatest  fragrance,  of 
which  there  is  a  perpetual  saocession  throaghant  the 
year.  There  areabundauce  ofminesofthemoat  precious 
netals,  said  to  be  richer  even  than  those  of  Brazil  or 
Pern,  and  in  some  places  are  mbes  of  diamonds.  Tbe 
sen  also  abounds  with  excellent  fisb,  together  with  with  rebellion, 
amber^ise,  pearls,  and  those  delicate  hud-nests  so  j:j-i-— -  —-• 
much  in  request  in  China,  fomnd  la  the  rocks  with 
tbe  spawn  of  febes  and  the  Soua  of  tbe  sea,  1^  a 
SMciea  of  smatl-siird  swallow  peculiar  to  those  seaa. 
These  are  of  such  an  exquisite  flavour,  that  the  Chi- 
nese far  along  time  purchased  them  for  their  weight  in 
Slid,  and  stilt  boy  them  at  an  cscesslve  prioe.  See 
moa-Nett. 

Notwillwtandtng  all  this  ^anty,  however,  the  Ma- 
lay* we  miserable.    He  culture  of  the  lands,  abandon-      iucidcnt  to  pregnant  women,  in  which  they  long  B 
ed  to  slaves,  u  fallen  into  contempt.     Hiese  wretched      ttnws  for  one  kind  of  food  and  sometimes  for  tmother, 
labourers,  dragged  mcossaiitly  from  their  rustic  em-      uid  eat  it  with  extroordinary  necdiness. 
^oyments  by  their  rcnleaa  raastere,  ^Ato  delight  in  war         MALACOPTERYCEOUS,  in  IcktAyolo/ff,  an  ap- 
and  maritime  enterpriaes,  have  never  time  or  lesotntim      pellatioB  given  to  fishes  having  the  rays  of  their  £na 
to  giv«  the  necessary  atteatson  ta  the  lahonring  of  their     bony  at  the  extremities,  but  not  pointed,  like  those  of 
grounds  -,  of  consequence  tb«  lands  for  the  aoat  part     B«)aBthnitery||eous  fishes. 

are    nncultivated,  and  produce  no  kind   of  grain    for  MALACOSTOMOUS   FISHES,    those   destitute  of 

the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  'Hie  sago  tree  indeed  teetb  in  tbe  jaws,  called  in  English  Uather-mouthed,  aa 
sapptJes  In  part  the  defect  of  grain.   .It  is  a  species  of     the  tench,  carp,  bream,  &c. 

the  palm  tree,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  to  MALAGA,  an  ancient,  ridi,  and  strong  town  of 
tbe  height  of  about  20  or  30  feet ;  its  clrcumfNeiiee  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  iridi  two  caatles, 
being  sometimes  from  five  to  six.  Its  Ugneoos  baik  is  a  Usbop's  see,  and  a  good  baihonr,  wbkh  rcnden 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  covers  a  mnhitnde  of     it  a  place  of  cmuiderabw  Gommerce.    T&e  advantage 

of 


tbe  Dutch  by  tbe  treaty  of  13th  August  1814.  The 
houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  some  of  them  have 
gardens  behind  or  on  one  side.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  a  few  Dutch,  many  Malayans,  Moors,  Chinese, 
and  other  Indians.  Tie  city  is  well  situated  for  navi- 
gatiMi }  but  the  trade  of  the  place  is  trifling.  £.  Long. 
101.  3.  N.  Lat.  2.  12. 

MALACHI,  or  the  prophecy  of  Malacbi,  a 
caeonical  book  of  the  Old  Tertament,  and  the  last  of 
the  I  a  lesser  prophets.  Malachi  prophesied  about  300 
yean  before  Christ,  reproving  the  Jews  for  their  nick* 
af^  their  return  from  Babylon,  charging  them 
tbellion,  sacrilege,  adultery,  profaneness,  and  in- 
fidelity }  and  condemning  the  prjests  for  being  scanda- 
lously careless  in  their  ministry ;  at  the  same  time  not 
forgetting  to  encourage  the  pious  few,  who,  in  that 
corrupt  i^e,  maintained  their  integrity,  This  prophet 
distinctly  imints  at  the  Messiah,  wbo  was  suddenly  to 
oome  to  his  tfjnple,  and  to  be  introduced  by  Elijah  the 
prophet,  that  is^  John  tbe  Baptist,  who  came  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias  or  Elijah. 

MAXACXA,  in  Utdteitte,  is  a  languishing  disorder 
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Valrifta.  of  tbii  Commerce,  accordi'og  to  M.  Bour^nne,  is 
M«Jij,ii(lL  enUrely  in  favour  of  Spain,  but  atnwst  without  any 
^~—V~—'  to  its  navigation  ;  of  842 
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s  nbicb  arrived  at  thi 
port  in  1782,  from  almost  every  conunerciB)  nation, 
scarcely  lOO  were  Spanisb,  even  reckoning  the  ships 
of  \rnT  which  aochored  there.  The  Engtisb,  who  are 
ill  possesaioti  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade,  carry 
thither  woollens  and  great  qaantitiea  of  small  ware ; 
the  Dntch  carry  spice,  cutlery  ware,  laces,  ribbons, 
thread,  &c.  llieBe  nations,  uose  of  the  north,  and 
Italy,  export  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a 
ball  of  piastres  in  wines,  fruits,  sumach,  pickled  an- 
chovies, oil,  &c.  and  all  they  carry  tbitber  amount* 
only  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  balance  would 
be  still  more  advantageous  for  Klalaga  if  the  aillc  and 
^vrool  of  Granada  were  e:>ported  from  this  part}  but 
these  are  employed  in  the  country  where  tbey  are  pro- 
duced. Sugar  bos  been  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town  for  700  years.  The  streets  of  Malaga  are 
IWTTOW,  but  there  are  some  good  aqnares  ;  and  the  ca- 
-thedral  church  is  a  superb  building,  said  to  be  as'large 
as  St  Paul's.  '  The  btshop'i  palace  is  a  large  edifice, 
but  looks  insignificant  from  its  being  aituated  near  the 
■other.  Its  prelate  enjovs  a  revenue  of  i6,oool.  ster- 
iing.  Mali^  is  teatcd  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at 
4he  foot  of  acraggy  mountain.  AV.  Long.  4. 10.  N.  Lat. 
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LAGAIDA,  Gaikiel,  an  Italian  Jesn it,  was 
cbaaea  by  tbe  general  of  the  order  to  conduct  missions 
into  Povtuga).  To  great  ease  and  fluency  of  speecb, 
lor  which  he  was  indebted  to  enthnaiaam,  he  added 
-the  UMMt  ardent  i«al  for  the  interest  of  tbe  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  soon  became  tbe  fadiionable 
director ;  and  every  one,  small  or  great,  placed  him- 
self under  his  conduct.  He  was  respected  as  a  saint, 
-and  consulted  as  an  oracle.  When  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  the  dnke  d'Aveiro  against  tbe  king  01  Por- 
tugal, it  IS  asserted  by  tbe  enemies  of  the  society,  that 
three  Jesuits,  amoBg  whom  was  Malagrida,  were  con- 
sulted cDnceming  tbe  measure.  They  add  (what  is 
very  improbable),  that  it  was  decided  by  these  casuists, 
that  It  was  only  a  venial  crime  to  kill  a  king  who  per- 
secuted the  saints.  At  that  time  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal,  spurred  on  by  a  minister  who  had  no  favonr  for 
tbe  Jesuits,  openly  declared  faiouelf  against  tbeai,  and 
soon  after  hanisbed  them  from  his  kinadom.  Ooly 
three  of  them  were  apprehended,  Malagnda,  Alexan- 
der, and  Mathos,  wbo  were  accaied  of  bavmg  ap- 
proved this  murder.  But  either  the  trial  coold  not  be 
proceeded  in  without  the  consent  of  the  pope,  which 
was  not  granted,  or  no  proof  could  be  got  sufficient 
to  condemn  Malagrida ;  and  therefore  the  'king  was 
obliged  to  deliver  him  to  the  Inquisition,  as  being  su- 
spected of  having  formerly  advanced  sooie  rash  profM. 
sitions  which  bordered  on  heresy.  Two  publications 
which  he  acknowledged,  and  which  give  tbe  fullest 
indications  of  complete  insanity,  were  the  foundation 
of  these  suspicions.  The  one  was  written  in  latin, 
and  entitled  Trociatui  de  vita  el  tmperio  Anttchristii  the 
o^er  in  Fortugnese,  nnder  the  title  of  the  "  lafe  of 
St  Anne,  composed  vrith  the  assistance  of  the  bIcMed 
Virgin  Mary  and  her  most  holy  Son."  They  are 
fiill  of  extravagance  and  absurdity.— This  mtbusiast 
pretended  to  have  tbe  gift  of  miracles.  He  confessed 
ibefore  the  judges  of  the  laqnisitioo,  that  God  himself 
Voi,  XII.  Part  IL  + 


bad  declared  him  his  ambassador,  apostle,  and  prophet-,  Hil>KriJK 
that  he  was  united  to  God  by  a  perpetnil  union  ;  and  U.  .  . 

that  the  Virain  Mary,  with  the  consent  of  Jesus  Christ  ,M«ltii*i«- 
and  of  the  whole  Trinity,  had  declared  bio  to  be  bee  ' 
son.  In  short,  be  confessed,  as  is  pretended,  that  he  felt 
in  the  prison,  at  the  age  of  72,  some  emotions  .very  un- 
common at  that  period  of  life,  which  at  first  gave  him 
great  uneasiness,  but  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  God  that  these  emotions  were  only  the  natural  effect 
of  an  involuntary  agitation,  wherein  there  was  tbe 
same  merit  as  in  prayer.  It  was  lor  such  extravagan- 
cies, that  this  unfortunate  wretch  was  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition  ;  but  Lis  death  was  hastened  by  a  vi- 
sion which  he  eagerly  revealed.  Upon  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  marquis  de  Tancourt,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  mournful  and 
continued  discharges  were  made  in  honour  of  him  by 
the  castle  of  Lisbon,  and  by  all  the  forts  on  tbe  banks 
of  tbe  Tagos.  These  being  beard  by  Malagrida  in 
bis  dungecm,  he  instantly  supposed,  from  their  extra- 
ordinary natOi-e,  and  from  their  happening  during  tbe 
night,  that  the  king  was  dead.  The  next  day  he  de- 
manded an  audience  from  tbe  members  of  the  Inqnisi- 
tion :  which  being  granted,  he  told  them  that  he  had 
been  ordered  by  God  to  show  the  minister  of  the  holy 
office  that  he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  as  was  pretended ; 
for  tbe  king's  death  had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  be 
bad  seen  in  a  vision  tbe  torments  to  which  his  majesty 
was  condemned  for  havine  perBccnted  the  religious  of 
his  order.  This  was  sufncientto  accelerate  his  punish- 
ment :  he  was  burnt  on  the  aist  of  Septembr  I761  ■, 
not  as  the  accomplice  of  a  parricide,  but  as  a  fal°e  pro- 
phet,  for  which  he  deserved  to  be  confined  in  bedlam 
rather  than  tied  (o  the  slake.     Tlie  acts  of  imptety  ' 

whereof  he  was  accused  were  nothing  more  thnn  extra- 
vagancies proceeding  Cram  a  mistaken-  devotion  and  an 
oveiheated  brain. 

MALDEN,  a  town  of  Essex,  37  miles  from  Lon. 
don,  sitoatcd  on  an  eminence  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Chalmer  and  Pant  or  Blackwater,  where  they  enter  the 
sea.  It  was  tbe  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  and  the 
seat  of  same  of  tbe  old  British  kings.  It  was  besiemed, 
plundered,  and  burnt  by  Queen  Boadicea  ;  butthe  Ilo- 
mans  repaired  it.  It  was  again  ruined  by  the  Danes, 
but  rebnilt  by  the  Saxons,  It  baa  a  convenient  haven  on 
an  arm  of  tbe  se»  for  vessels  of  400  tons ;  and  a  consi- 
derable timde  in  coals,  iron,  com,  and  deals.  A  little  be- 
yond it  begins  Blackwater  bay,funona  for  the  ^Valfleet 
oysters.  Tlie  channel  called  Maiden  water  is  navigable  ■ 
to  the  town.  King  Edward  the  elder  (of  the  Saxon  cace)  ' 

residedherewbilsthe  built  Witham  and  Hertford  castles. 
On  the  west  side  of  tbe  town  are  tbe  remains  of  a  camp. 
He  pmlation  in  1811  was  2679. 

MALALEUCA,  the  Catputi  Tree,  agemns  of 
plants  belongiiw  to  the  polyadelphia  class.  See  Bo- 
TANT  links.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, yields  tbe  oil  called  CagpHli. 

^MALDIVIA  ISLANDS,  a  closter  of  sntall  islands 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  500  miles  south-west  of  the  con- 
tinent of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  They  are  about  looo 
in  nnmher,  and  are  very  small ;  extending  from  the  se- 
cond degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Tbey  are  generally  black  low  lauds, 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  sands.  The  natives  are  of 
the  Bame  complexion  with  the  Arabian*,  profess  tba 

3  H  MabometaB     . 
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llnHt«ts  MabemeUn  tpligion,  and  an  aobject  to  one  •orereign.      b 
I        The  duDDcla  between  the  islands  are  vcrj  narrow,  and 


oF  tbem  are  iwdable.  Tbe^  produce  neither 
com,  nor  herbage ;  but  the  native*  live  up<ni  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  fruits,  roots^  autl  ftsb.  Tbcy  carry  on  a 
little  trade  with  the  British  Indian  settlements,  ex- 
changing their  salt-fish,  turtle-shelU,  and  cocoa,  for  rice, 
■Qgar,  hardware,  cloth,  &c.  They  have  also  a  consi- 
derable trade  among  themselvea.  Their  manoei«  are 
mild  and  inoffensive. 

MALE,  among  zoologists,  that  sex  of  animals  which 
hax  the  parts  of  generation  sitoated  externally.  See  Ssx: 
and  Generation. 

The  term  tmJc  has  also  from  some  similitude  to  that 
sex  in  animals,  been  applied  to  several  inanimate 
thus  we  say,  a  male  Sower,  a 

Mas  PUmtOt  Masculus  Fioi,  and  Screw  \  also  Fe- 
HALE  and  Flos. 

MALEBRANCHE,  Nichous,  an  eminent  French 
metaphysician,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Makbrancfae,  se- 
ivetaiT  to  the  French  lung,  was  born  ia  1638,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  congregation  of  the  oratnry  in  1660. 
He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Ungvages 
and  history :  but  afterwards  meeting  with  De*  Cartes^  rxtentian 
Treatitr  ^  Man,  he  gave  himself  np  entirely  to  the  publi' 
■tudy  of  philosophy.     In  1699,  he  was  admitted  aa     clopsedia,  the  work* 
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main  system,  eatablished  in  the  Recherche,  and  to  Mb1«- 
clear  it  from  the  objections  which  were  brought  against  braack 
it,  or  from  the  consequences  which  were  deduced  from  ^'^ 
it ;  and  if  he  has  not  attained  what  he  aimed  at  in .  "f^ 
these  several  productions,  he  has  certainly  shown  great 
abilities  and  a  vast  force  of  genios.  See  Sufplemekt, 
FIRST  Dissertation,  p.  113. 

MALESHEBBES,  Chkistiam-William  oe  I^- 
IfOIGKON  D£,  vras  born  at  Pari»  in  i^at.  He  wa> 
son  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  William  de  Xiamoi^ 
non,  who  wa*  descended  of  an  illustrious  Dsmily.  His 
early  education  he  received  at  the  Jesaits  college, 
applying  himself  afterwards  to  the  study  of  the  law 
with  great  assidaity,  as  well  as  history  and  political 
economy.  He  was  chosen  a  counsellor  of  the  parli*- 
ment  of  Patia  at  the  age  of  24,  and  suCoeeded  his  Ae- 
ther as  president  of  the  court  of  aids  in  the  year  1750. 
With  the  presidentship  of  the  court  of  aids  he  receiTeA 
the  Sttperiatendance  of  the  press,  in  whose  hands  it  be- 
came the  means  of  promoting  liberty  to  a  degree  be- 
!'ond  bU  former  example  in  that  country.  As  he  fira>- 
j  believed  that  despotism  alone  had  any  reason  ta  Are*d 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  was  anaioos  to  give  it  every 
ent  with  soood  policy  and  the  state  «f 
Through  his  &voiu  the  French  £nc^ 
if  Rnnnsran,    ■     '  .<        ,■ 


other  free 


honorary  member  of  the  Roy  J  Academy  of  Sciences     speculations,  issaed  from  the  ^ss,  in  defiance  of  the  ter- 


at  Paris.  Notwithstanding  he  was  of  a  delicate 
Btitution,  he  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  state  of  healtfa  till 
his  death,  which  nappened  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  77. 
Father  Malebrancfae  read  little,  hut  thought  a  great 
deal.  He  despised  that  kind  of  philosophy  which 
consists  only  in  knowing  the  opinions  of  other  men, 
since  a  person  may  know  the  lustory  of  other  n-.ea*B 
tbong^ts  withant  thinking  himself.  He  could  never 
read  ten  verses  bother  without  di^ost.  He  medi- 
tated with  his  windows  shut,  in  order  to  keep  ont  the 
light,  which  he  fonnd  to  be  a  distortiance  ta  him.  His 
cenvenatiMi  toned  upon  the  same  aohjects  aa  his  books ; 
hot  was  mixed  with  so  mach  modesty  and  deference  ta 
the  judgment  of  others,  thai  it  was  extremely  and 
vaivenalhr  desired.  His  books  arofaasons;  particw- 
larty  Us  Reekerxbt  tk  la  Veria,  t  e.  ••  Seareh  after 
troth :"  his  design  in  which  is,  ta  point  to  as  the  er- 
MTS^nto  which  we  are  daily  led  by  our  senses,  imagina- 
tton,  and  pasdons;  and  to  prescribe  a  method  for  dii- 
oovering  die  troth,  which  be  does,  by  starting  the  no- 
tion of  seeing  all  things  in  God.  And  hence  he  is  led 
to  thmk  and  speak  meanly  erf'  human  knowledge,  either 
'1  written  books,  ar  in  the  book  of  nature, 
_»  itself  from 
>  which,  with 
ninds,  be  snppooes  knowkdg*  to  be 
moat  easily  had.  The  fineness  of  this  anther's  smti- 
neBts^  bwether  with  his  fine  manner  af  expivBsing 
them,  nuiM  awry  body  admire  his  genius  aad  abilities  ; 
but  he  has  generally  passed  for  a  visioaarT  pfailosap^. 
Mr  Locke,  in  bis  examlnatioo  of  Malaorancbe's  opi- 
nioa  of  seaing  aU  thisigs  in  God,  styles  him,  '*■  an  aenbe 
and  ingenious  anthoi }"  and  tells  ns,  that  there  ass  **  a 
great  luaay  very  fine  tfaooghts,  judiciaos  reasoning*, 
and  nncommen  reflections  in  his  7{(rAffvArr.'*  Bat  Mr 
Locke,  in  that  piece,  endeavonra  to  refota  the  chief 
principles  of  his  syslent.  He  wrota  many  odter  pieces 
betides  that  wa  have  mentioned,  all  ten4ing  W  confinn 


compared  with  that  light  whidi  display*  i 
the  ideal  world;  and,  by  attending  to  w 
pnre  and  defecate  minds,  be  snppoaes  knowl 


rific  anathemas  of  the  Sorbonne.  This  had  its  own  weight 
in  paving  the  vray  to  the  horron  of  the  revelation, 
which  Midesherhea  did  not  pnhabl^p  foresee ;  yet  it  had. 
i^so  the  happy  eficct  of  freeing  the  minda  of  men  froat- 
the  fetters  of  ignorance  and  saperstition,  and  of  ealighfr- 
ening  tbem  respecting  their  rights  and  duties  ia  society. 

llie  saperintendance  of  the  peas  having  hceaa  tak^ 
from  hiak,  to  confer  it  on  that  tool  of  deepottsn  Maia- 
peon,  he  was  cnly  the  more  intent  on  fulfilling  tbe  di^ 
ties  of  his  presidentship,  and  opposing  arbitrary  yowta 
witJi  all  his  vigour,  being  thus  fi'eed  from  a  number 
of  athnr  caics.  When  the  praceedinga  of  the  court 
of  aids  wera  t*  be  jmfaibited,  on  account  af  the  spi- 
rited conduct  of  Maleaberbca  in  tbe  case  of  osw  Moa- 
aerat,  who  had  been  most  unjustly  treated  by  the  iar- 
mecs  of  the  revenue,  be  presented  a  remonstrance  t« 
the  king,  containing  a  irrx  protest  against  the  eaoriuaws 
abases  of  lettns  de  cachet,  by  which  every  man's  Libei^ 
ty  was  rendered  [ovcarioaa,  coacluding  with  these  me- 
morabb  words ',  "  no  one  is  great  enoogk  ta  be  secure 
from  tbe  hatred  rf  a  minister,  nar  little  enough  not  to 
merit  that  of  a  derfc."  Soon  after  tlus  he  was  banish- 
ed ta  hi*  country-scat  by  a  lettre  de  eacbet,  and  the 
dnke  da  Bicfaeliea  at  tbe  head  of  an  armed  force  abo^ 
lished  tbe  tribunal.  In  tUs  state  of  retirement  be  coat- 
mttted  to  paper  a  namber  of  obecrvatians  on  tbe  p<di- 
tical  and  judicial  state  af  France,  on  agricuttura  and 
natural  history,  which  all  perished'  in  the  wrack  of  tha- 
iw^tian. 

Oil  tbe  accession  of  Lonis  XVL  to  the  tfai«n«  ia 
J  774,  he  received  aa  order  ta  appear  at  the  place 
where  the  caurt  of  aids  had  sat,  and  resame  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  tribunal  tbns  restOTed.  He  laid  be> 
fore  the  new  sovereign  an  Mople  memoir  on  the  cala- 
mitoas  state  of  tbe  kingdom,  with  a  fr*«  expoaure  of  the 
ftudta  by  which  it  had  been  produced,  from  a  fbm  con* 
vtctian  that  tratb  at  all  times  should  bave  access  ta  the 
thivse.     His  acntimentB  so  fuUy  accorded  with  those  rA 
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\Tul«-  tKe  young  king,  whose  m!nd  wbs  not  yet  corrupted, 
-EhcrtKi.  that  he  wu  cbosen  mioist^r  of  stmte  in  the  year  1775, 
'  ■»■'  '  in  wbich  elevated  rank  be  was  only  ambitious  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  bis  usefulness.  His  first  cnrewas  to 
visit  the  prisons,  and  restore  to  liberty  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  foimer  reign.  His  administration  was  also 
distingdisbed  by  the  powerful  encouragement  of  com- 
merce and  agricultnre,  being  supported  in  his  laudable 
endeavonrs  by  the  able  ana  virtuous  Tnrgot,  at  that 
time  comptroller- general  of  the  revenne,  who  having 
lost  his  place  through  tlie  intrignes  of  financiers,  Male- 
derbes  did  not  long  retain  his  office  after  him.  As 
he  failed  in  bis  benevolent  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  Proteatants  respecting  the  solemniuitioa  of 
marriage  and  the  legitimating  of  their  children,  be  re- 
signed bis  office  in  the  month  of  May  1776. 

Being  fond  of  travelling,  and  resolved  to  mix  freely 
with  people  of  every  description,  in  order  to  acquire  an 
Kccurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  be  assumed  the 
humble  title  of  M.  GuilUume,  uaA  commenced  his 
journey  in  a  simple,  frugal  manner.  He  travelled 
thniogh  France,  SwitEerlsjid  and  Holtand,  frequently 
M  foot,  and  lodged  in  villages,  to  have  a  nearer  survey 
of  the  state  of  the  country.  He  made  memnmndums, 
"witb  the  greatest  care,  of  whatever  bo  conceived  to  be 
irorthy  of  observation  respecting  tbe  productions  of  na- 
tnr«  and  tbe  operations  of  industry ;  and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  years  he  returned  to  his  favourite  man- 
sion, fhlly  fraught  with  such  a  stock  of  valuable  know- 
ledge as  his  age  and  experience  qualified  him  to  mp- 
pieeiate. 

Findingon  bis  rrtun  that  bis  native  country  was  ht 
advanced  in  philoaophical  priuciples,  he  drew  up  two 
elaliorate  memoirs  to  the  king,  one  of  them  on  the 
condition  of  the  PiDtestants,  and  the  other  on  civil  It* 
berty  and  toleration  in  genen.1  ■,  and  tbe  difficulties 
with  wbich  ministers  now  found  themselves  surrounded, 
-indnced  the  king  to  caU  bim  to  bis  cirancils,  being  a 
man  who  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  tbe  whole  uation, 
hut  he  received  no  appointment  to  any  particular  of- 
fice. In  the  critical  state  in  wbtch  be  clearly  saw  tbe 
king  stood,  be  made  one  effort  for  opening  his  eyes,  by 
meanx  of  two  spirited  and  energetic  memoirs,  ""On  tbe 
calamities  of  France,  and  the  means  of  repairing  them;'" 
but,  as  the  queen's  partj  carried  every  tbiag  before  it, 
he  was  not  even  permitted  to  read  them,  and  also  de- 
nied a  private' interview  with  the  ill-fated  monarch, 
"in  consequence  of  which  he  took  his  final  leave  of  tbe 

When  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  the 
unfortunkte  Louis  was  to  be  tried  for  his  Hfe,  Mate- 
afaerbes  generously  ofiered  to  plead  bis  cause,  nobly  inr- 
getting  the  manner  in  which  lie  haA  been  banished  Irom. 
his  councils.  He  was  the  person  who  announced  to 
bim  his  cruel  doom,  and  one  of  the  last  who  took  leave 
of  him,  when  taken  out  to  suffer.  Af^er  this  eventful 
period,  he  withdrew  to  his  retreat  with  a  deeply  wound- 
ed heart,  and  refosedto  hear  any  thing  more  of  what 
was  acting  on  the  Idoody  theatre  of  Paris.  Walking 
one  morning  in  bis  garden,  lie  perceived  four  mea 
coming  towards  bis  house,  seat  by  the  conventinn  to 
Birest  his  daughter  Mad.  Lepelletier  Rossambo  and  her 
basbaad,  once  president  of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris }  and 
the  BccnaatioD  of  Matedieibes  was  followed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coune,  by  tbe  MnteiKe  of  death.    Hie  trutb 
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the  convention  never  forgave  bis  defence  of  the  -^aU-' 
king }  an  action,  however,  in  which  he  himself  always  ^erbei 
gloried.  n 

On  tbe  &tal  day,  this  great  man  left  tbe  prison  with  ■  "'™=*-  . 
a  serene  coimtenance ;  and,  happening  to  stumble 
against  a  stone,  be  said  (vhth  the  pleasantry  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mare),  "  a  Roman  would  have  thought  this 
an  unluckv  omen,  and  walked  back  again."  .  He  con- 
versed with  his  children  in  the  cart,  took  an  afTectioU- 
Bte  farewell,  and  received  tbe  stroke  in  April  I794, 
in  tbe  73d  year  of  his  age.  l^us  fell,  by  the  insati- 
able cruelty  of  a  monster,  whose  hatred  to  men  of  vir- 
tue and  abilities  was  implacable,  one  of  tbe  most  spot- 
less and  exemplary  characters  of  the  period  at  which 
he  lived.  The  government  afterwards  made  sobie  re- 
pafatinn  for  the  injustice  done  him,  by  ordering  his 
bust  to  be  plat%d  among  those  of  tbe  great  men  who 
have  reflected  honour  upon  their  country. 

MALHERBE,  Francis  de,  tbe  best  French  poet 
of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Caen  about  the  year  I  jjo,  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family.  He  quitted  Normandy  at 
17  years  of  age;  and  went  into  Provence,  where  h^ 
attuhed  himself  to  the  family  of  Heiiry  Angoulcmei 
tbe  natural  son  of  Kisg  Henry  II.  and  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  prince  till  he  was  killed  by  Altoviti  in 
1586.  At  length  Cardinal  de  Perron,  being  informed 
of  his  merit  and  abilities,  introdnced  bim  to  Henry  IV. 
who  took  him  into  his  aervice.  Af^er  that  monarch's 
death.  Queen  Mary  de  Medicis  settled  a  pension  of  too 
crowns  upon  our  poet,^  who  died  at  Paris  in  1628. 
The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  bis  poetical 
Works  is  that  of  1666,  with  Menage's  rnmariu,  Mal- 
herbe  so  far  excelled  all  tbe  French  poets  who  preced- 
ed him,  that  fioitean  considers  him  as  tbe  father  of 
French  poetry  :  hut  be  composed  with  great  difficnlty, 
and  put  his  mind  on  tbe  rack  in  correcting  what  he 
wrote.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  humour,  and  blunt 
in  his  behaviour.  When  the  poor  used  to  promise 
him,  that  they  would  pray  to  God  for  bim,  he  answer- 
ed them,  that  "  be  did  not  beliei^  tbey  could  have  any  ' 
great  interest  in  heaven,  since  they  were  lefl  iu  such  » 
bad  condition  upon  earth  ;  and  that  he  should  be  bet- 
ter pleased  if  tbe  duke  de  Luyne,  or  some  otbrr 
favourite,  had  made  him  the  same  promise."  He 
-would  often  say  that  "  the  religion  of  gentlemen  was 
that  of  their  pnnce."  During  his  last  sickness  he  bad 
much  ado  to  resolve  to  confess  to  a  priest :  for  which 
he  gave  this  facetious  reason,  that  "  he  never  used  to 
confess  but  at  Faster,"  And  some  few  moments  be- 
fore his  death,  wlien  be  had  been  in  a  lethargy  two, 
"hours,  be  awaked  on  a  sudden  to  reprove  bis  landlady, 
who  waited  onitim,  for  using  a  word  that  was  not  good 
French ;  saying  to  bis  confessor,  who  reprimanded  bim 
for  it,  that "  be  could  not  help  it,  and  he  would  defend 
the  purity  of  the  French  language  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life." 

MALICE,  iu  EMtt  and  Law,  is  a  formed  design 
of  doing  mischief  to  another  ;  it  difiers  from  hatred. 
In  murder,  it  is  malice  'makes  tbe  crime ;  and  if  a 
man,  having  a  malicious  intent  to  kill  another,  in  tlic 
execution  ot  bis  maljcc  kills  a  person  not  intended, 
the  malice  shall  be  connected  to  his  person,  and  he 
shall  be  adjudged  s  murderer.  Tbe  words  ex  maiitia 
prteeegitala  an  necessary  to  an  indictment  of  morder, 
&C.    And  dlis  malitnjiitrcagitata,  or  maike  prepente^ 
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Mal'ics     iMy  be  either  express  or  implied  in  law.    Ez^-eas  dia-     upon  Mfttlct;  vko  bad  also  n  peuHion  fiotn  tL«  ^uke  of   MdHa 
II        lice  ia,  vben  one,  with  a  sedate,  deliberate  mind,  and     Marlborough  to  promote   hia  induiilty,  and  nho  was '"'   *  ••  • 
.  Mallet     fni-med  design,  kills  another;  which  formed  design  is  .■>..•.-        .-...■ 

*  evidenced  by  external  circumstance>  discovering  that 
intention  ',  as  Ijing  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  form< 
ed  grudges,  and  concerted  scberoeB  to  do  bim  some  bo- 
dily harm.  Besides,  where  do  malice  in  expressed,  the 
law  will  imply  it ;  a«  where  «  man  wilfully  poUons 
another,  in  such  a  deliberate  act  the  law  presumes  ma- 
lice, though  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved.  And 
if  a  man  kills  another  suddenly,  without  any,  or  with- 
out  a  considerable  provocatioD,  the  law  implies  malice  i 


for  n 


person,    noleft 


continnaltv  talking  of  tiie  discoveries  be  made,  but  left 
not  when  be  died  any  historical  labours  behind.  When 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace,  and 
kept  a  separate  court  by  way  of  opposition,  to  increase 
his  popularity  by  patronizing  literature,  be  made  Mal- 
let his  under  secretary,  with  a  salary  of  2:ot.  a-ycai.— 
'Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension  ;  »nd  tbey  were  a&i>o- 
ciated  to  the  composition  of  ihe  Ma£que  of  Alfred, 
which,  in  its  original  state,  was  played  at  Cliefdcn  iu 
It  was   afterwards   almost  wholly  changed   by 


]   abandoned   heart,  would      Alallel,  and  brought  upon  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane   i 


.  but  with  BO  great  success.  He  had  before  pub- 
lished two  tragedies ;  F.urydice,  acted  at  Drury  Jlaiie 
in  1731 ;  and  Mustapba,  acted  at  tbe  same  theatre  in 
1739.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  prince  bis  master,  and 
was  well  received,  but  never  was  revived.  His  next 
work  was  Amyntor  and  Theodora  (1747),  a  long  story 
in  blank  vene ;  in  which  there  is  a  copiousness  and  ele- 
gance  of  language,  vigour  of  seotiment,  and  imageiy 
Sfa-mew.  See  Larus,  Or-  well  adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  fancy.  In  1 753, 
fais  masque  of  Britannia  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
bis  tragedy  of  Elvira  in  1763  ;  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  tbe  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  tbe 
port  of  London.  In  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  war,  which 
ended  in  1763,  when  the  nation  was  exasperated  by 
ill  success,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  public  ven- 
geance upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation 


be  guilty  of  such  an  act  upon  a  slight  or  no  apparent 
cause. 

MALIGNANT,  among  physicians,  a  term  applied 
to  diseases  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  generally 
infectious  ;  such  are  the  dysentery,  hospital  fever,  &c 
in  their  worst  stages. 

Malignity  among  physicians  signifies  much  the  same 
with  contagion.     See  CONTAGION. 

MALL,  Sea-maix, 

MALLARD.     See  Akas,  OHNtTHOLOcr  Index. 

MALLEABLE,  a  property  of  metals,  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  being  extended  under  tbe  hammer. 

MALLENDEfe.     See  Farhiert  Index. 

MALLEOLI,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  were 
bandies  of  combustible  materials,  set  on  fire  to   give 

light  in  the  night,  or  to  annoy  the  enemy ;  when  they  under  tbe  character  of  a  Plain  Alan.      ilic  paper 

were  employed  for  the  latter*  purpose  they  were  shot  was  with  great  industry  circulated  and  diq>ersed  ;  and 

out  of  a  bow,  or  fixed  to  a  javelin,  and  thus  thrown  for  his  seasonable  iuterventicm  he  had  a  considerable 

into  the  enemies  engines,  ships,  &c.  iu  order  to  bum  pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  bis 

them.     Pitch  was  always  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  death.     Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  hi» 

composition.     The  malleoli  had  also  the  name  of  j»/n-  wife  to  France  ;  but  after  a  while,  findiug  his  health 

holt.  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and  died  iiL 

MALLET,  or  Mallocr,  David,  an  English  poet,  A^ril  1765.  He  was  twice  manied,  and  by  his  first 
but  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  was  born  in  that  country  wife  bad  'several  children.  One  dan^hter,  who  mar- 
about 1700.  By  the  penury  of  his  parents,  he  was  tied  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a  tra- 
compelled  to  be  janitor  of  the  high  school  at  Edin-  gedy  called  Almida,  which  was  acted  at  Drur^  Laae. 
borgh;  but  he  surmounted  the  disadvAntages  of  his  Hb  stature  was  diminutive,  but,  he  was  regularly  form- 
birtb  and  fiirtune ;  for  when  the  duke  of  Montrose  ap-  ed ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agree- 
plled  to  the  college  of  Edinbar^h  for  a  tutor  to  edu-  able,  and  he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
cate  his  sons,  Adlloch  was  recommended.  When  his  dress  could  give  it.  His  conversation  was  elegant  and' 
pupils  went  abroad,  they  were  inlruated  to  his  care }  easy. 

and  having  conducted  them  through  their  travels,  he  MaLLET,  Edme,  was  botn  at  Melon  in  1713,   and 

returned  with  them  to  London.    Here,  residing  in  their  enjoyed  a  .curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hts  native 

family,  be  naturally  gained  admission  to  persons  of  high  placa  till  1751,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  be  professor 

rank  and  character.     His  first  production  was  the  po-  of  theology  in  tbe  college  of  Navarrej  of  wbich  he 

pular  and  pathetic  balladof**  William  and  Margaret,"  was  admitted  a   doctor.     Boyer,  bisbop  of  Mirepoix, 

which  was  printed  in  tbe  Plain  Dealer,  N"  36.  1724.  was  at  first    much   prejudiced    against  him;  but   be- 

In  tbe  last  edition  of  bis  works  it  appears  considerably  jng   afterwards   undeceived,   he    conferred    upon    bin 

altered.      In   ]  733,   he  published    a   poem   on  verbal  the  see  of  Verdun   as  a  reward  for  bis   doctrine  and 

Criticism,  on  purpose  to  make  bis  court  to  Pope.     In  morals.     Jansenism  had  been  imputed  to  him  by  his 

1740,  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  was  then  enemies  with  fais  prelate;  and  the  gazette  which  went 

prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works ;  but  with  so  much  W  the  name  of  Ecclesi<ulicai,  accused  him  of  impiety, 

more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that,  when  Either  of  these  imputations  was  equally  undeserved  by 

he  afterwards  undertook    tbe  Life  of  Marlborough,  the  abb^  Mallet ;  as  a  Christian,  he  was  grieved  1^ 

•ome  were   apprehensive  lest  he   should   forget  that  tbe  disputes  of  the  Frencb  church  ;  and  as  a  philoso- 

MarlboTougfa  was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  pher,  be  was  astonished  that  the  government  had  not. 

Bacon  was  a  philosopher.     The  old   duchess  of  Marl-  from  the  very  beginning  of  those  dissensions   imposed 

berougb  assigned  in  her  will  this  task  to  Glover  and  silence  on  both  parties.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1753,  at 

Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  loool.  and  a  prohibition  to  the   age   of  41.      Tlie   principal  of  his    works  are^ 

insert  any  verses.     Glover  is  supposed  to  have  reject-  i.  Principet  pour  la  lecture  des  Poi'let,   174J,   I2I>H>» 

ed  the  legacy  with  disdain,  so  dial  the  work  devolved  2  vols.     2.  Essaisar  fEtude  des  Bdki  Lettres,  1747» 
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MalUt,    iimo.^.EsiaisurkjiienttarKcoraioiitx,i'j^j,j2nia.  very  iiregutar  ii^iy  fraturea,  and  tie  a  rope  fast  round  ^;e1I;coUo 

MallicnUo.  ^^  Pf^qci/tea  pour  ia  lnl«rc-i  den  Oratetfrs,  17.^3,  i2mo.  their  belly.     Tlicy  use  botrs  and  arroiva  as  their  pnn-        ll 

'         3  Tola,    5.  Hutoire  det  Gaerrea  civilei  de  France  mus  cjpal  weapons,  and  the  arrows  are  said  to  be  Muntitraes    MbIdu- 

le»  ngrtra  de  Franfoia  W.  CliarUs  IX.  Henri  III.  et  poi'ioned.     They  keep  their   boiliea   entirely  free   from  .     ^^'     . 

Henri  IV.  translated   from   the   Italian  of  d'Avila. —  ptiiicCmcs,  which    is  one    particular    that   remarkably  ' 

In  Mallet'i  work    on  the    Poets,  Orator*,  and    the  distinguishes  them  trom  the  other  tribes  of  the  Fsci&c 
Belles  Iiettres,  bia  object  ia  no  more  than  to  explain 


with  accuracy  and  precision  the  rules  of  the  _ 
masters,  and  to  support  thein  by  examples  from  au- 
thors aocieot  and  modem.  Tbe  style  of  his  diCTerent 
writia(,'3,  to  which  his  mind  bore  ■  great  resemblance, 
was  neat,  easy,  and  unaffected.  But  what  must  ren- 
der  bis  memory  estimable,  was  his  attachment  to  his 
frieods,  his  candour,  moderation,  gentleness,  and  mo- 
desty.    He  was  employed   to  nrite  the  thcolc^cal  and 


Tbe  population,  according  to  Mr  Forater,  may  a- 
mount  to  53,000,  who  occapy  600  square  milcl  of 
ground.  Tbe  same  author  informE  us  that  very  few 
women  were  seen,  but  that  those  few  were  no  less  ugly 
than  tbe  men,  were  of  Rmall  stature,  and  their  heads, 
faces,  and  ahoulden  were  painted  red.  They  bad 
bundles  on  their  backs  cootaining  their  children,  and 
the  men  seemed   to   have   uo  kind  of  regard  far  them. 


9  lettres  articles  io  the  Encychpidic  ;  and  whatever  They  appeared  in  fact  to  be  oppressed,  despised, 

be  wrote  in  that  dictionary  was  in  general  well  com-  in  a  state  of  servility. 

posed.      Abb£  Mallet  was  preparing  two  important         The  men  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  club  about  30 

works  when  the  world  was  deprived  of  faim  by  death,  inches  long,  which   they  hang  on  their  right  shoulder, 

The  first  was  Uae  HUtoire  genertde  de  ruu  Gaerrea  de-  from  a  thick  rope  made  of  a  kind  of  grass.     They  live 

puia  le  commtncement  de  la  Alonarchie ;  t\ie  iecaoA,  Une  chiefly  on  vegetables,   and   apply  themselves  to    hna- 

Hittaire  de  Cbnnib  de  Trtnle,  which  he  intended  to  set  bandrf.     Their  music  had  nothing  remarkable  io  it, 

in  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Paul  transbted  by  Fa-  either  for  barmony  or  variety,  but  seemed  to  Mr  For- 

ther  te  Courayer.  ster  to  be  of  a  more  lively  turn  than  that  at  the  Friend- 

MallFT,  a  large  kind  of  hammer  made  of  wood ;  ly  islands.     In  some  of  their  countenances  he  thought 

much  uaed  by  artificer  who  work  with  a  chissel,  as  he  could  traca  a  mischievous,  ill-natured  disposition, 

scutpton,  masons,  and  stone-cot leis,  mhosD  mallet  is  but  he  canfesses  that  he  might  mistake  jealousy  for 

omlinarily  nrand ;  and  by  carpenters,  joiners,  &c.  who  hatred.      It  is  in  16°  38'  S.  Lat.  and  167"  56'  £. 

use  It  square.     There  are  several  sorts  of  mallets  used  I^g* 

fi>r  difierent  purposes  on  ship-board.  The  calking  MALLOW,  a  manor,  and  also  a  borough  town  in 
mallet  is  chieSy  employed  to  drive  the  oakum  into  tbe  the  county  of  Coi^,  and  province  of  Monster,  in  Irt- 
•earns  of  a  ship,  where  the  edges  of  the  planks  are  land,  above  118  miles  from  Dublin,  ^easantly  situated 
joined  to  each  other  in  the  sides,  deck,  or  bottom,  on  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Btackwater,  over  which  there 
The  head  of  this  mallet  is  long  and  cylindrical,  being  ii  an  excellent  stone  bridge.  Not  far  distant  is  a  fine 
hooped  with  iron  to  prevent  it  from  splitting  in  the  spring  of  a  moderately  tepid  water,  whidi  bursts  »u. 
«zercise  of  calking.  There  is  also  the  serving  mallet,  of  the  bottom  of  a  fine  limestone  rock,  and  approaches 
nsed  io  serving  tbe  rigging,  by  binding  the  spun  yam  the  nearest  in  all  its  qualities  to  tbe  hot-well  waters  of 
more  firmly  about  it  than  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  Bristol  of  any  that  has  been  yet  discovered  in  this  king- 
hand,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner ;  dam,  which  brings  a  resort  of  good  company  there  tre- 
n-yam   being  previously  rolled  up  in  a  large  quently  in  th«  summer  months,  and  has  caused  it 


ball  or  clue,  two  or  three  turns  of  it  are  passed  about 
the  cope,  and  about  the  body  of  the  mallet,  which  fi>r 
this  pmpooe  is  fumiahed  with  a  round  channel  in  its  sur- 
face, that  conforms  to  the  convexity  of  the  rope  intend- 
ed to  be  served.  The  turns  of  tbe  apon-yam  being 
strained  ronnd  tiio  mallet,  so  as  to  confine  it  firmly  to 
the  rope,  which  is  extended  above  the  deck, 
patses  the  ball 
other,  at  the 


called  the  IriiA  Bath. 

Mallow.     See  Malta,  Botaky  Index. 
Marah-MALLow.     See  Aj-thxa,  Botamt  Inder. 
Indian-MAtLow.     See  SiDA,  BoTANT  Index. 
MALMSBURY,  a  town  of  Wiltshire  in  England, 
^$  miles  from  London.     It  stands  on  a  hil),  with  six 
bridges  over  the  river  Avon  at  the  bottom  ;  with  which 
itinually  about  the  rope,  whilst  the     and  a  brook  that  runs  into  it,  it  is  in  a  manner  en- 
time,  winds  on  the  spun-yam  by     compassed.     It  formerly  had  walls  and  a  castle,  which 


means  of  the  mallet,  whose  handle  acting  as  a  lever  was  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  abbey,  which  was  the 

strains  every  turn  ^lout  the  rope  as  firm  as  possible.  largest  in  Willsbtre,  and  its  abbots  sat  in  parliamoit. 

MALLICOLLO,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  New  The  Saxon  king  Atfaelstan  granted   the   town   large 

Hebrides,  in  the  f^ific  ocean.     It  extends  twenty  iromunitiea,  and  vras  buried  under  tbe  high  altar  of 

leagues  from  north  to  wDth.     Ita  inland  mountains  are  the  church,  and  bis  monument  still  remains  in  the  nave 

very  hig^,  and  clad  with  forest*.   Its  vegetable  produc-  of  it.     Hie  memory  of  Aldhelm,  its  first  abbot,  who 

tions  are  luxnriant,  and  in  great  variety ;  cocoa-nuts,  was  the  king's  great  favourite,  and  whom  he  got  to 

bread&uit,  bananas,  sugar-canes,  yams,  eddoes,  tnnne-  be  canonized  after  his  death,  is  still  kept  np  by  a 

ric,  and  oranges.     Hogs  .and  common  poultry  are  tbe  meadow  near  this  town,  called  Aldhelm^s  Mead.     By 

domestic  animals.     "Hie  inhabitants  appear  to  be  of  a  charter  of -King  William  III.  tbe  corporation  consists 

race  totally  distinct  &om  those  of  the  Friendly  and  So-  of  an  alderman,  who  is  chosen  yearly,  1 2  capital  bur- 

ciely  islands.     Their  form,  language,  and  manners,  are  gesscs,  and  4  assistants.      Here  is  an  aims-house  for  4 

widely  different.     Tliey  seem  to  correspond  in  many  men  and  4  vromen,  and  near  the  bridge  an  hospital  f^ 

particulars  with  the  natives  of  New  Guinm,  particular-  lepers,  where  it  is  supposed  there  was  formerly  a  nun- 

ly  in  their  black  cotonr  and  woolly  hair.     Ihey  go  al-  nery.    This  town  contained,  in  181 1,  1152  inhabitants^ 

most  naked,  are  of  a  ilendet  make,  have  lively  but  and  baa  a  cwisideiable  trade  in  the  woollen  manu&ctory} 
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Bourdeauit  and  BsyonDc,  and  brirg  home    MalBiila- 
the  returns  in  fniits,  wap,  oil,  &c.  wb!cb  are  disposed  '^"v       ' 
of  to  great  advaotAge  at  Nanlz.     St  Malo  ii  the  ca- 
pital of  the  faisbopric  of  that  tiame,  which  ia  of  con- 
aiderable  extent ;    and  the  soil  about  it  prtduces  moat 
kiodti  of  grain   and  fmits  in  great  abundance.     Tbe 
moat  remarkable  towni  in  the  diitrict  and  dioc^ese  of 
St  &{alo,  are  St  Servand,  Cancalle,  ChateauncDf,  Di- 
Uati,   Tiatiniac,    Combourg,   Montfort,   Breal,    Guer, 
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MalDiabnrj.has  a  niai^et  on  Satorday,  and   three  fitii-s.     It  has  eiMing  the  crews.    They  carry  their  fisb  to  Italy,  Spain, 

Mala,     sent  members  to  parliament  ever  aince  the  36tU  of  Ed-  *            .     ••       •               .  - 

William  ofMdLUSBVRV.  See  WlU-lAM. 
MALO,  ,St,  a  aea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Britanny,  situated  in  the  latitude  of  48 
degrees  38  minutes  north,  and  I  degree  57  minutes 
to  the  west.  The  town  stands  upon  a  rock  called  the 
Island  of  St  Aaron,  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high 
"Water,  whjeh  is  now  joined  to  the  continent,  by  means 

of  a  sort  of  causeway  or  dike,  near  a  mile  long,  called"  Plocrmel,  Jo6«eli 

the  Sillon,  which  has  often  been  damaged  by  Gtorm*,  MalOi   Madou,  01 .  Mahout,    Suirt,    the    ssn    of 

and  was  almost  qnite  rubed  in  the  year  1730.    At  the  an  Englishrosn,  and  coosiii  to  8t  Mwloire,  w>a  edn- 

end  of  this  causeway  next  the  town  ia  a  castle,  flank-  .  cated  in  a  monastery  in  Ireland,  and  alterwards  chosea 

ed  with  large  towers,  a  good  ditch,  and  a  large  bastion,  bishop  of  Gui-Castel,  a  dignity  whicfa  his  humility  pre- 

The  city  neariy  covers  Uie  whole  surface  of  the  island,  vented  him  Jrwn  accepting.      The   people  wiahuig  f« 

and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  with  a  strong  compel  faim,  be  went  to  Bntanny,  and  pnt  himself  un- 

rampart,  on  which   there  is  a  number  of  cannon.—  der  the  direction  of  a  hidy  anchoret  oiled  Aaroo,  in 

TVre  JB  always  in  it  a  jgaoA  garruion.     The  cathedral  the  neighbourhood  of  AleUi.     Some  lime  after,  aboot 

church  is  defeated  to  St  Vincent,  and  stands  in  the  the  year  541,  be  was  chosen  bishop  of  that  city,  anil 

square  of  the  same  name,  as  do  also  the  town-house  there  cultivated  piety  and  religion  with  great  soccea*. 

,  and  tlie  episcopal  palace.   There  are  some  adier  sqnarea  He  afterwards  retired  to  a  solitude  near  Xaintes,  when 

in  the  place,  bat  less  remarkable ;  and  as  to  the  streets,  be  died  November  15.  J65.     From  him  the  city  of  St 

'  except  two  or  three,  they  are  all  very  narrow.     There  Mala  derives  its  name ;    his  body  having  been  carried 

being  no  springs  of  &esh  water  in  St  Main,  the  in-  thMwr,  afler  the  nductien  of  Afeth  to  a  small  village 

habitants  are  at  great  paina  to  convey  the  rain  which  railed  Guidakt  er  Quiokalet,  and  the  trauslerence  of 

-  fftlls  on  the  roofa  of  their  boosea  into  cisterns ;   and  of  the  episcopal  see  to  St  Malo. 

this  they  have  enough  for  all  family  nscs.    There  is  MALOUIN,  FaolJa4iies,  bom  at  Caen  in  1701, 

only  one  parish  church  in  the  town,  though  it  con^in  -was  pnfeasoT  of  medicine  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris, 

.  between  9000  and  10,000  inhabitants ;  hut  there  are  phyaKian  in  ffrdinaiy  to  the  queen,  and  a  member  of 

several  convents  of  monks  and  nilns,  and  a  general  the  Soyal  Society   of  London,  and  of  the  Academy 

hospital.      Hie  two  entiances  into  the  harbour  are  dc»  of  Sdeoces  of  Paris,     These  stations  were  a  proper 

-  fended  by  several  forts,. sndi  as^  (hat  of  the  Conchal}  reward  for  his  very  extensive  informatioo  in  medidne 
■  of  the  great  and  the  little  bay;   the  forts  of  Isle  Re-  and  chemistry;  ami  his  amiahle  and  steady  charmcier 

bours^Sezembre,  Roteneaf ;   the  castle  of  Latte,  and  {recured  him  mcn^  friends,  and  protectors.     9Ie  was 

very  unlike  some  modem  }ibysicians,   who  'put   lit  ~ 


Fort-RoyiJ.  These  are  senetkl  little-  isles 
'.liarbour,  the  most  considerable  whereof  is  that  of  &t 
Sezembre,  which  iai  near  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  cir- 
curaierence,  and  serve  as-so  many  outworks  to  the  for- 
'.  tiBcatioos  of  the  city,  and  are  asofsl  as  bulwarks,  by 
breaking  the  violence-of  the  waves, -^ which  otherwise 
would  best  with  great  force  against  the  walls  of  the 
city.     At  tbo  eno  of  the  causeway  next  the  continent 


tmst  in  medicine ;  and  was  greatly  displeased  to  bear 
any  ill  spoken  nf  bis  profession.  He-olMerted  one  day 
to  a  young  man  who  took  this  liberty,  that  all  great 
men  bad  respected  medicine  :  Ah!  said  the  yming  feU 
km,  yov  mutt  at  ka»t  excrptfrom  the  K»t  one  Moliere, 
Bui  then,  iastaotly  replied  the  doctor,  you  see  fie  i* 
dead.     He  is  said  to  have  beKeved  the  certainty  of  his 


stands  the  suburh  of  St  Servant,  large  .and-well  bnilt.  art  as  firmly  as  a  mathematician  does  that  of  geometry. 
Here  the  merchants  have  their  houses  and  storehouses,  -Having  prescribe  a  great  many  medicines  fiir  a  cele- 
Here  is  the  dockyard  ;  and  a  secnre  faarboor  is  form-  bnted  man  of  letters,  who  followed  bis  directions  rx- 
ed  by  the  river  Ranee,  ithere  ships  of  great  bnrden  actly,  and  was  cored,  Malouio  eagerly  embraced  bim, 
can  ride  at  anchor  very  near  the  houses.  Tl>e  harbour  -saying.  You  dctmx  to  be  *k:k.  As  he  valued  the  mies 
'  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kin^om,  taA  most  freqnent-  ^  of  medicine  still  more  on  hit  own  accoant  than  on  that 
%d  by  merchant  ships ;  bat  it  is  of  very  difficult  and  of  others,  he  observed,  -esprdalty  in  the  latter  part  df 
dangerous,  aoceas  on  account  of  the  rocks  which  lie  bis  life,  a  verr  aostere  regimen.  He  strictly  practised 
raund  it.  The  town  of  St  Malo  it  excoedingly  well  the  pretervattvc  part  of  medicine,  which  ia  much  more 
situated  for  trade ;  and  accordingly^  in  this  respect,  it  <  certain  in  its  effects  than  the  restorative.  To  this  regi- 
haa  succeeded  beyond  moat  towns  ia  Fmnce.  It  main-  men  Malonin  was  indebted,  for  what  many  i^iloao- 
tuns  a  trade,  with  England,  Hollaadi,  and  Spain.—  phera  have  deaired  in  vain,  a -healthy  old  am  and  an 
The  commerce  of  Spain  is  ^f  all  the  most  consider-  easy  death.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  infinnities  of 
aUe,  and  most  profitable  to  theJnhabkants  of  St  agej  and  died  at  Paris  of  an  apoplexy,  the  3d  of  Ja- 
Malo,  the  ships  of  the  Malooins  Wng'  frequently  em-  nnary  1778,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  By  his  wiH 
'  ployed  a*  register  riiqis  by  the  Spaoiarits,  to  carry  he  len  a  Legacy  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  upon  con- 
oat  the  rich  cat^ata  to  Pem,aod  Mexico,  and  bring  dition'  of  their  holding  a  public  meeting  every  year 
home  treasure  and  plate  'limm  America,  The  inhabi-  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pnUic  an  account  of  bis 
tants  of  St  Malo  carry  on  also  a  considerable  trade  in  labonrt  and  discoveries,  Malouin  was  economical,  hot 
drv  and  salted  cod  to  Newfonndland.  They  send  to  at  the  same  time  very  dinnterested.  After  two  years 
thu  fishery  a  good  many  vessels  &om  100  to  300  tone  of  vuv  lucrative  practice,  he  left  Paris  and  went  to 
-huEden,  with  salt  .jar  tbe,ii^  and  jirovitieiis  £u  sob-     VeraaUlea,  where  he  am  itrj  kit  patieats,  observing 

that 
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Malaain  '  tbat  lie  Iiad  rtlired  to  tie  court.     His  principal  nork* 

H  are,  I.  Troiti  de  CAimie,  17541  I2nio.     2.  C/uniie  Ate' 

Miilpla-    dt'cinaJe,  2  vols,  lamo,  1755  ;  a  book  full  of  cnriniia 

n    ^'^    .  oWrvations,  and  written  in  ■  cbotte  AnA  veil  adapteil 

style.     He  bad  the  cbaracter  of  a  laboriotii  cbemist ; 

and  be  was  a  well-iDformrd  and  even  a   dUtlngaUbcd 

fine  for  tiie  age  in  which  be   lived  :  but  bis  knowledge 

of  chemistry,  it  must  be  confcBsed,  vaa  very  imperfect, 

compared  with  the  state  of  the  science  in  the  present 

Sjt,  in  which  it  has  assumed  a  new  face,  that  proba- 
y  will  not  be  the  last.  3,  Some  of  the  ai-ticles 
in  the  Collection  puhltshed  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
CBcea  on  the  art*  and  profcsaiom.  A  ctrcumatance 
which  happened  at  a  meeting  of  (he  acadeoiy  doea 
aa  niuch  boaour  to  his  heart,  a*  any  of  hia  works  do 
to  his  undentanding.  A  new  treatiM  on  the  art 
of  baking,  wherein  some  of  Malonin*s  idea*  were 
combated,  was  read  by  M.  Parmenlier  before  hia  fel- 
lowe,  among  whom  waa  the  old  doctor.  The  young 
academician,  who  knew  how  easily  self-love  is  hnrt, 
was  afnid  to  metit  hit  looks :  but  no  sooner  wm  the 
ie>ding  finiahcd,  than  Malouin  went  up  to  him,  and 
embTacing  hita,  "  Beceive  toy  respects  {said  he),  yon 
have  seen  farther  inte  the  sobject  than  I  did."  4.  He 
was  likewise  the  anther  ef  the  chemical  artides  is  tbe 
£mye/eptib't. 

Of  the  same   family  was   Ckarkt  UjiMOts,  wbo 
graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  uaiveraity  of 
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Caen,  and  died  in  1718  in  the  flown  of  bit 


«^. 


He 


published  a  Treatise  on  Solids  and  Flaida,  Putt  1718, 
lamo. 

MALPAS^  m.  town  n(  Cberiiire,  166  m!)ea  frma 
Iiondon.  It  itanda  on  a  high  hill,  nor  far  irom  the 
liver  Dee,  on  the  borders  of  Siropthire  ;  has  a  gnB>- 
awr  •chool,  and  an  hospital,  and  had  formerly  a  castle. 
It  ia  cidled  in  Latin  Mala  PlaUa,  i.  e.  "  III  Street," 
and  was,  for  the  same  reason,  by  the  Normans,  called 
Mai  Pmt  i  bat  its  three  streets,  of  which  it  chleSy  eon- 
sists,  are  now  well  paved  ;  and  here  is  a  benefice  rioh 
enough  to  snppert  two  rectors,  who  officiate  alternately 
in  its  stately  chnrch.  The  popolation  of  this  jdacc 
in  iSri  was  938. 

MALPIGHI,  Marcellus,  an  eminent  Italian  ^hy- 
sician  and  anatomist  in  the  17th  century.  He  studied 
mder  Maasari  and  Marian*.  The  duke  ef  Tuscany 
invited  hbn  to  Pisa,  to  be  professor  of  physic  there.  In 
this  city  he  cwitncted  an  intimate  acqDaintance  with 
Borelli,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  discoveries  be  had 
made.  He  west  back  to  Bologna,  the  air  of  Pisa  not 
agreeing  with  bim.  Cardinal  Antonio  Piniatelti,  who 
had  known  him  while  be  was  legate  at  Bologna,  be- 
ing chosen  pope  in  1691,  under  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent XII,  immediately  seut  for  bim  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  phyneian.  But  this  did  not  binder  him 
from  porminy  bis  atndieft,  and  perfecting  his  works, 
which  have  immortalized  his  menuffy.  He  died  in 
1694  }  and  his  wwks,  with  bis  life  written  by  bimsetf, 
prefixed,  were  first  collected  and  printed  at  iLondon,  in 
toHo,  in  1667. 

MALPIGHIA,  Bahbadoes  ChEhrt;  a  genn*  ef 
plants  belonging  (o  the  decan^a  class ;  and  in  the  na- 
turat  method  ranking  under  the  33d  mder,  TVr'ilib/c 
See  BOTAMT  lnde». 

MALPLAQUET,  a  viHage  of  the  Netheriand^  in 
Hauunlt,  Iwkms  Ctr  »  awst  bloody  battle  foii^t  Imk 


on  the  I  ilh  ef  September  1709,  between  the  Frendi  Malpla- 
undcr  old  Marshal  Villara,  and  the  allies  commanded  fay  qaet. 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Mariborongh.  The .  ^^^ 
French  armv  amounted  to  1 30,000  men ;  aud  were  ' 
posted  behind  the  woods  of  La  Marte  and  Teniers,  in 
the  neighbourhood  ef  Malplaquet.  They  had  fortified 
their  situation  in  such  a  manner  with  lines,  hedges, 
and  trees  laid  across,  that  they  seemed  to  be  quite  inac- 
cessible. In  this  situatien  they  expected  certain  vic- 
tory ',  and  even  the  comnion  soldiers  were  so  eager  to' 
engage,  that  they  flung  awav  tbe  bread  which  had 
been  just  given  them,  thou^  tliey  had  taken  no  suste- 
nance for  a  whole  day  before.  The  allied  army  began 
tbe  attack  early  In  the  moioing,  bein^  hvonred  by  a 
thick  fog.  The  chief  fnry  of  tbctr  impression  wa* 
made  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  with  such  soe^ 
cess,  that,  notwithstanding  their  lines  and  barricadoes, 
the  French  were  ia  less  than  an  hoar  driven  from  their 
enticndments.  Bat  on  the  enemy's  right  tbe  combat 
was  sustained  with  mnch  greater  ebstinaey.  The- 
Dntch,  who  carried  on  the  attack,  drove  them  from 
their  first  line ;  but  were  repolsed  from  the  second  vritii 
great  slaughter.  Tbe  prince  of  Orange,  wbo  bended  - 
that  attack,  persisted  in  his  efforts  with  incredible  per- 
severance and  intrepidity,  though  two  horses  bad  been 
killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  ofScers 
slun  and  disabled.  At  last,  however,  the  French  wera 
obliged  to  yield  up  the  field  of  battle}  but  net  till  nf- 
tCT  having  sold  a  dear^bongbt  victory.  Vtllars  being 
dangeroDsIy  wounded,  Ihey  made  an  excellent  retreat 
■ndcr  the  conduct  of  Bou&en,  and  to<A  post  near  Gnes- 
Doy  and  ValeaeieaDes.  The  conqnerors  took  posaeesien 
•f  tbe  field  of  battle,  on  which  above  30,OOo  of  tbcir 
best  troops  lay  dead.  Tbe  loss  of  tbe  French,  it  ia  said, 
did  not  exceed  8000 ;  and  Itfanhal  VIDara  oanfidently 
asserted,  ibat,  if  be  had  not  been  disaMcd,  be  would 
have  nined  an  undoubted  victoiy. 

MALT,  denotes  barley  cored,  or  prepared  to  fie  it 
fiv  making  a  potable  liquor,  under  tbe  denomination 
beef  or  ale.  See  Brewing  in  thas  work,  and  tbe  same 
article  in  the  Supflemxnt. 

MiiLT-Liqsor*  have  difierent  names  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent virtaes,  properties,  and  uses,  both  from  tbe  dif- 
ferent manfier*  of  preparing  tbe  matt,  whence  they  are 
distinguished  into  pate  and  hrvBn;  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  preparing  or  brewing  tbe  Hqnors 
themselves ;  whence  tb^  are  divided  into  beer  and  ale, 
ttrong  and  imall,  neuj  and  eld. 

Halt  drinks  are  either  pale  or  brown,  as  the  malt 
is  more  or  less  dried  on  the  kiln :  that  which  is  the 
slenderest  dried  tinging  the  liquor  leart  in  brewing, 
and  therefore  being  ealTed  pah ;  whereas  that  higher 
dried,  and  as  it  were  roasted,  makes  it  of  a  higher  ■ 
colonr.  A  roixtore  of  both  makes  tm-  amber  colour  ; 
whence  severs]  of  these  liqners  take  their  name. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  tbe  pale  malt  has  most  (tf  tbe  na- 
tnral  grain  in  it,  and  is  theiwfore  tbe  roost  noornbing; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  requires  a  stronger  const!' 
tntion  to  digest  it.  Those  wbo-drink  mnoh  of  it,  are 
usually  fat  and  sleek  in  tbe  bloom,  but  are  often  cut  ' 
off  by  sudden  fevers ;  or,  if  they  avoid  this,  they  &1I 


wrly  into  a  disteuipei'ed  old  age. 
ITki  1  '         * 


brrrwa  malt  makes  a  drink  nmcb  less  viscid,.' 
and  fitter  to  pass  the  several  strainers  of  the  body ;  but,. 
if  veiy  strong,  it  may  lead  od  ts  tiw  tame  ii 
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ees  witii  the  psle :    though  &  single  debwch  wean  off  strengtli ;  in  proporlion  to  n-hich,  they  will  snonrr  or 

"^  mocb  more  easily  in  the  brown.  Imter  come  to  their  full  perfection  u  well  as  decay ;  ^— 

Or  Quincy  observes,  that  the  best  pale  nialt-liquora  for,  when  ale  or  beer  is  kept  till  its  parttdes  are  bra- 
are  those  brewed  with  bard  w^ers,  as  those  of  springs  ken  and  comminuted  as  &r  as  they  are  capable,  then 
.and  wells,  because  the  mineral  particles,  wherewith  it  is  that  they  are  best ;  and,  beyond  this,  they  will 
ihese  waters  are  impregnated,  help  to  prevent  the  co-  be  continnally  on  the  decay,  till  the  finer  spirits  are 
Jtesioiu  of  those  drawn  from  the  grain,  anif  enable  them  entirely  escaped,  and  the  remainder  becomes  vapid  and 
to  pass  the  proper  secretions  the  belter ;  as  the  viscid  sour. 

particles  of  the  grain  do  likewise  defend  these  from         Mjtr-Duliilefy.     This  Is  an  extensive  article  of 

doing    the    mischief  they   miglit    otherwise  occasiion.  trade ;   and  by  which  very  large  fortunes  are  made'. 

But  softer  waters  seem  beet  satted  to  draw  out  the  snb-  The  art  is  to  convert  fermented  malt  liquors   into  a 

stance  of  high  dried  malts,  which  retun  many  fiery  par-  clear  inflammable  spirit,  which  may  be  either  sold  for 

tides  in  tbeir  contexture,  and  are  therefore  best  lost  in  use  in  the  common  state  of  a  proof  itrenEth,  that  is,  the 

«  smooth  vehicle.  same  strength  with  French  brandy ;  or  is  rectified  into 

For  the  differences  in  the  preparation  of  malt  li-  that  purer  spirit  usually  sold  nnder  the  naaiK  of  spirit  of 

^pmt,  they  chiefly  consist  in  the  we  of  bops,  as  in  wtw ;  or  made  into  compound  cordial  waters,  by  being 

heer  ^  or  in  the  more  sparing  use  of  them,  as  in  ale.  distilled  again  from  herbs  and  othcr4Dj|redientfl.     See 

The  difference  made  by  bops  is  best  discovered  from  Brewing  and  Wash. 
tin  natuni  and  quality  of  the  bops  themselves :  these         To  brew  with  malt  in  the  moat  advantageous  man.  - 

ue  known  to  be  a  subtle  gratefnl  bitter  ;  in  their  com-  ner,  it  is  necessary,   i.  That  the  subject  be  well  prep«- 

positiou,   therefore,  with  this  liqnor,   they  add  some-  red  (    2,  That  the  water  be  suitable  and  duly  applied  j 

friiat  of  an  alkaline  nature,  i.  e.  particles  that  are  su-  and,  3.  That  some  certain  additions  be  used,  or  alteiv- 

blime,  active,  and  rigid.     By  which  means,  the  ropy  ticws  made,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  tb« 

'    viscid  parts  of  the  malt  arq  more  divided  and  subtilized  :  intention   of  the  opemtor  :  and  by  a  proper  regulation 

and  are  therefore  not  only  rendered  more  easy  of  diges-  in  these  respects,  all  the  fermentable  parts  of  the  ml^ 

.tioD  and  secretion  in  the  body,  but  albo,  while  in  the  ject  will  thus  be  brought  into  the  tincture,  and  becooM 

Jiquor,  they  prevent  it  from  running  int«  such  cohesioDS  fit  for  fermentation. 
as  would  ma^  it  roi^,  vapid,  and  sour.  The  due  preparation  of  the  subject  eonsista  in  its  bfr- 

For  want  of  this,  in  unhopped  drinks,  that  clammy  ing  justly  malted  and  Aell  ground,     ^hen  the  grain 

sweetness,  which  they  retain  after  working,  soon  turns  is  not  sufficiently  malted,  it  is  apt  .to  prove  hard,  so 

them  add  and  unfit  for  use ;  which  happens  sooner  or  that  the  water  can  have  but  very  little  power  to  dis- 

later  in  proportion  to  the  strength  they  receive  from  the  solve  its  substuiGe  ;  and  if  it  be  too  much  malted,  k 

malt,  and  the  comminution  that  it  fau  undergone  by  part  of  the  fermentable  matter  is  lost  in  that  oper^ 

fermentation.  tion.     Hie  harder  and  more  flinty  the  malt  is,  the 

The   different  strsngtbs  of  malt  liquors  also  make  finer  it  OH^t  to  he  ground ;  and  in  all   cases,  when 

their  effects  diffenint.   The  stronger  they  are,  the  more '  intended  for  distillation,  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  it  to 

viscid  parts  they  carry  into  the  blood  ;  and  though  the  a  kind  of  finer  or  coarser  meal.     When  the  malt  ia 

spirituous  parts  make  these  imperaeptible  at  first,  'yet  thus  ground,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  great  part 

nhen  those  are  evaporated,  which  will  be  in  >  tew  of  the  time,  trouble,  and  eipence  of  the  brewing  is 

hours,  the  other  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  pains  in  the  saved  by  it,  and  yet  as  large  a  quantity  of  spirit  will 

head,  nauseousuess  at  the  stomach,  and  lassitnde  or  list-  be  produced ;  for  ^us  the  whole  substance  of  the  malt 

lessness  to  motion.     This  those  are  the  most  sensible  of  may  remain  mixed    among  the  tincture,  end  be  ferr 

who  have  experienced  the  extremes  of  drinking  these  mented  and  distilled  among  it.     This  is  a  particnlKr 

liquors   and  wines  ;  far  a  debauch  of  nine  they  find  (hat  very  well   deserves  the  attention  of  the  malt  di- 

much  sooner  worn  off,  and  they  are  mudi  more  livdy  stiller  as  that  trade  b  at  present  carried  on }  for  tbe 

and  brisk  afieraards,  than  afler  fuddling  malt  liquors,  despatch  of  the  basioess,  and  the  quantity  of  spirit  pro- 

wbose  viscid  remains  will  be  long  before  they  be  shaken  cured,  is  more  attended  to  than  tlie  purity  or  perfec- 

off.  tion  of  it. 

&Iatt  liquors,  therefore,  are,  in  general,  the  more  The  secret  of  this  matter  depends  upon  the  tboroii|^ 
ivholesome  for  being  small ;  i.  e.  of  such  a  strength  as  ly  mixing  or  briskly  agitating  and  throwing  the  meal 
is  liable  to  carry  a  small  degree  of  warmth  into  the  about,  first  in  cold  and  then  in  hot  water;  and  re- 
stomach,  but  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  tbeir  being  peating  this  agitation  afler  the  feonenlation  is  over, 
proper  diluters  of  the  necessary  food.  Indeed,  in  ro-  when  the  thick  turbid  wash  being  immediately  com- 
bust people,  or  those  who  labour  hard,  the  viscidities  of  mitted  to  the  still  already  hot  and  dewy  with  work- 
ihe  drink  may  be  broken  into  convenient  nourishment;  ing,  there  is  no  danger  of  huming,  ualest  by  accident, 
but  !n  persons  of  another  baUt  and  way  of  living,  even  without  the  farther  trouble  of  stirring,  which 
they  serve  rather  to  promote  obstructions  and  ill  hu-  in  this  case  is  found  needless,  though  the  quantity  be 
mours.  ever  so  large,  provided  that  requisite  care  and  clean- 
The  age  of  malt  liqirars  is  tbe  last  thing  by  which  liness  he  used  ;  and  thus  the  business  of  brewing  and 
they  are  rendered  more  or  less  wholesome.  Age  seems  fermenting  may  very  commodiously  be  perfoniKd  to- 
to  do  nearly  the  same  thing  as  hops  ;  for  those  liquors  gelher,  and  reduced  to  wie  single  operation.  \^  hat- 
which  are  longest  kept  are  certainly  the  least  viscid  ;  ever  water  is  made  choice  of,  it  must  stand  in  a  hot 
age  breaking  the  viscid  parts,  and  by  degrees  render-  state  upon  the  prepared  malt,  especially  if  a  dear 
ing  them  smaller,  and  fitter  for  secretion.  tincture  be  desired  ;  but  a  known  and  very  great  Incon- 

£ut  this  is  always   determined  according  to  their  veoicnce  attends  its  being  applied  too  hot,  or  too  neaf 
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b>  ft  sUte  of  boUiBft  or  «*ea  acftldlDg  wiUi  regard  to 
■^  the  band.  To  sav«  time  in  tliia  cue,  and  to  pcevent 
.  llie  Bftlt  rwuuDS  lato  lumps  aod  cludi,  the  best  nay 
is  ta  put  B  certain  measnied  quaatit;  Qf  cold  vater  to 
Ifae  mak  firat;  tb«  malt  it  tbea  to  be  stirred  very 
well  witk  tbis,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tbin  uniforrq 
paste  or  puddiog}  after  wbicb  tbe  remaining  quantity 
of  water  required  mity  be  added  in  a  state  of  boiliue, 
wilbout  tbe  least  danger  of  making  wbati  (n  tbe  dJstil- 
ler*a  languagie,  is  called  Kpudden. 

In  this  HMumer  tbe  due  and  naceasarj  dn^ree  of  heat 
in  die  water,  for  tbe  extracting  all  tbe  virtues  of  tbe 
mall,  may  be  hit  upon  very  ex)Mditiously,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  exactness,  as  tbe  heat  of  boiling  water  ia 
a  fixed  standard  whick  may  be  let  down  to  an;  deme 
by  a  propoitionate  mixture  «f  cold  water,  due  bITow 
anccB  being  made  far  tbe  season  of  tbe  year,  and  foi 
the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Tfaii  little  obvioOH  improvement,  added  to  the  me- 
thod just  above  hinted  for  the  reducing  brewing  and 
fennratation  to  one  operatiop,  will  render  it  practica- 
ble to  yery  considerable  advantage,  and  tbe  spirit  im- 
provod  in  quality  aa  well  as  qoantitv. 

A  much  more  proGitable  melbod  than  that  nioally 
practised  for  tbe  fermenting  malt  for  distillation,  in  or- 
der In  get  its  spirit,  is  tbe  foUo.wIag :  Take  tea  poDnda 
of  malt  reduced  to  a  fine  meal,  and  three  pounds  of 
common  wheat  meal :  add  to  these  two  gallons  of  cold 
water,  and  *tir  ihem  well  togetker  j  -then  add  five  gal- 
lons of  water,  boiliflg  hot,  and  stir  altogether  again. 
Jjot  ibe  whole  stand  two  liours,  and  then  stir  it  again; 
and  when  grown  cold,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  solid 
yeast,  and  set  it  "by  loosely  covered  in  a  warmish  placa 
tofluinent. 

l^u  is  tbe  Sotch  method  of  prepiuiog  fh^t  tb^ 
cidl  tbe  iaaih  jhr  mait  ^>i^l,  whereby  they  save  muco 
troable  and  procnre  a  large  quwtity  of  spirit':  tbos 
.comroodiously  rednoing  tbe  Iwo  buainesaes  of  brewing 
and  fermeotiDg  to  one  single  operation.  In  .England 
Ae  method  u  to  draw  and  masb  for  spirit  as  they  or- 
dinarily do  for  beer,  only  instead  of  boiling  the  wort, 
tbej  pump  it  into  large  coolers,  and  afterwards  run  (t 
into  tbcir  fermenting  bacju,    to  be  there  fermented 

wilb  yeast.     Thus  they  bestow  twice  as  .mncb  latiour    jiot  the  case  In  tl)e  low  Vines,  where  the  oil  being  t 
as. is  nccessnry,  and  lose  a  large  .quantity  of  their  ^irit     dissolved,  gdlii!^  to  tlie  month  in  its  own  form,  and 
by  leaving  tbe  gnws  bottoms  out  of  the  still  for  fear  qf     does  tiot  pass  lightly  over  it. 
.burning.  Wlienprpofspint  of  malt  is  distilled  over  again,  ia 

All  simple  .spirits  may  be  considered  in  the  ibreo     order  to  be  recti&ed  into   ^Icoliol,  or,  as  we  usually 
diftirent  states  of  lew  wines,  piopf  spirit,  and  alcohol,    .call  it,  spirits  of  wine,  if  the  Sre  be  taisBil  at  the  time 


tbe  atretcbia^  a  coarse  flsniwl  over  tibe  neck,  of  tbe  still 
or  at  the  orifice  of  tbe  worm,  tbe  sfHrit  becomes  niacb  ^ 

rr  in  all  respects ',  it  is  less  fiilaome  to  the  taste, 
offensive  to  tbe  smell,  and  less  milky  to  tbe 
Kje,  Wben  these  low  wines,  in  the  rectification 
into  proof  spirits,  are  distilled  gently,  they  leave  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  groes  fetid  ml  behind 
tbem  in  tbe  still  along  with  tbe  phlegm  i  but  if 
the  fire  be  made  fierce,  tbis  oil  la  again  rused 
and  broogbt  over  with  the  spirit ;  and  being  now  hny- 
fcen  somewhat  more  fine,  it  impvgnates  it  in  a  more 
nnnacoos  manner  than  at  first.  Tliia  is  tbe  common 
fault  both  of  tbe  malt  distiller  and  of  the  icctifier :  tbe 
latter,  instead  of  separating  the  spirit  from  this  nasty 
oil,  which  ia  the  principal  Intent  of  bis  process,  at- 
tends only  to  tbe  leaving  the  phlegm  in  aucb  quantity 
behind,  uiat  the  spirit  may  be  of  a  dne  strength  as 
|roaf  or  marketable  goods,  and  brings  over  tbe  oil  in 
a  worse  state  than  before.  To  this  inattention  to  the 
pn^r  business  of  the  process,  It  is  owing,  that  the  spi- 
rit, after  its  several  rectifications,  as  they  are  miscml- 
«d,  is  often  found  more  stinking  than  when  delivered 
out  of  tbe  hands  of  the  malt  distiller.  All  this  may  be 
prevented  by  tbe  taking  more  time  in  the  subsequent 
distillations,  and,  keeping  tbe  fire  low  and  regular ;  tbe 
sudden  stirring  of  the  fire,  and  the  hasty  way  of  throw- 
ing on  the  fresh  fuel,  being  the  general  occasion  of 
throwing  up  the  oil  by  spurts,  where  tbe  fire  in  general, 
during  ue  process,  has  not  been  so  large  aa  to  do  that 
mischMf. 

The  use  of  a  balneum  mariee,  instead  of  the  common 
Still,  would  eOectually  prevent  all  this  mischief,  and 
give  a  purer  spirit  in  one  rectification  than  can  otlieF- 
wise  be  procured  in  ten,  or  jndeed  accwding  to  tbe 
common  methods  at  all. 

Malt  low  wine,  when  bnmght  to  the  standard  of 
jroof  sp^t,  loses  its  .miV^y  colour,  and  ia  perfectly 
.clear  and  bricht,  no  niore  oil  being  iwitained  in  it 
than  is  p^ectly  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  and  render- 
,ed  miscible  with  that  proportion  of  phlegm,  which  is 
about  one  Jialf  the  liquor :  its  t#ste  also  is  cleaner, 
.though  .not  n^oce  pleasant }  there  being  less  of  tbe  thick 
.oil  to  bang  on  the. tongue  in  its  own  fonn;  which  is 


the  intenaediate  degteea  of  strength  being  of  less  ^ 
neral  use  ;  nod  ihey  are  to  be  jtidged  of  only  accord- 
ii^  «s  Ihey  approncfa  to  or  recede  from  tbew,  J/qfr 
wines  at  a  mediom  contain  a  sixth  part  pf  pure  in- 
'flammable  itpirit,  five  times  as  much  water  as  spirit 
necoasarily  arising  in  tbe  <speration  with  a  boiling 
beat.  Proof  goods  coBtmn  abQot  mie  bulf  of  the  same 
total^  iafiammable  spin)  j  «i}d  alcphel  eiftirely  consist 
«f  it. 

Malt  low  wines,  pnpwtd  in  (he  cmnofon  i^nf,  ane 
.exceeding  .nanseoni(  they  Kave,  bqnevw,  a  oatnnfl 
vinoaity  or  pungent  sgrwiabte  acidity,  fsbicb  would 
render  the  jspirit. agranaUcto  the.jwMte,  jiest  it,n(it 
for  tbe  large  quanti^  «f  tbe  gross  oil  ^f  the  malt 


that  abounds  in  it.     When  this  oil  is  detained  : 
menore  hum ^uxiflg  itaelf  .UKMgg  the kfwwinea,  hr 
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.when  the  faints  begin  to  MI  off,  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  oil  will  bo  raised  by  it,  and  will  run  in 
.the  visible  /onn  of  oil  frpm  the  nose  of  the  worm.  This 
,is  not  peculiar, to  roa{t  spirit ;  but  tbe  French  brandy 
shows  tbe  same.pbeaon^enoa,  and  that  in  so  great  a  de- 
cree, that  half  an  ounce  of  tbis  oil  may  be  obtained 
Jaom  a  single  piece  of.  br^sndy. 

Mah  spirit,  mere  than  any  other  kind,  requires  to 
be  brought  into  the  fiirm  of  akobol,  beftire  it  can  tie 
used  internally,  especially  as  it  is  now  commonly  made 
up  in  the  piat^  state,  with  as  much  of  this  nauseous 
and  viscous  oil  as  will  give  it  a  good  crtnvn  of  bubbles, 
^or  this  reasm  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  -an  alcohol, 
or  totally  inflammable  a^rit,  before  h  ia  admitted  into 
any  of  the  medicinal  compesitioBa.  If  it  be  used  witM- 
out  this  gnyifxia  cautimi,  the  taste  of  the  malt  oil  will 
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Matt.     ^  diatinguiBtied  among  all  tbe  other  flaV<itiTS^of  tlie  in- 
"— v^""*  gredients. 

A  pure  Bpirit  heiag  fliis  procured,  sliould  be  kept 
carefully  in  vcseL-rs  of  glass  or  stone,  trell  Btopped,  to 
pterent  tbe  evaporatiilD  of  any  of  its  volatile  parts.  If 
preserved  in  casks,  it  is  apt  to  impregnate  itself  vtry 
atroDgly  with  the  tvood.  The  quantity  ef  pufe  alcolral 
obtainable  from  a  certain  quantity  nf  malt,  differs  ac* 
cording  to  the  goodness  of  tbe  subject,  the  manner  of 
tbe  operation,  the  season  of  the  year,  anil  the  skilfut- 
ness  of  tbe  workmen  ;  according  to  nhicb  variations,  a 
quarter  of  malt  will  afford  from  eight  or  nine  to  13  or 
14  gallons  of  alcohol.  This  shuiild  encourage  the  malt 
distiller  to  be  careful  and  diligent  in  his  business,  as  bo 
very  large  a  part  of  his  proGt  depends  wholly  on  the 
inducting  hi 

y  operatj 
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ery  operation  in  this  business,  there  remains 
of  faints,  nhich  in  their  own  coarse  State 
be  admitted  into  the  pure  spirit ;  these 
1  together,  and  large  quantities  of  tbem 
at  once  wrought  iota  alcohol.  It  is  easy  to  reduce 
these  to  sucb  a  state  that  they  will  serve  for  lamp- spirits. 
Their  disagreeable  flavour  being  corrected  by  the  add- 
ing of  ai-omatics  during  the  distillations,  the  reducing 
them  Into  a  perfect  and  pure  alcohol  is  practicable,  but 
not  without  such  difficulties  as  render  it  scarcely  worth 
the  trader's  while.  One  way  of  doing  it  is  by  distilling 
them  from  water  into  water,  and  that  with  a  very  slow 
fire.  By  this  means  a  pure  alcohol  may  be  made  out 
of  the  foulest  bints. 

The  malt  distiller  always  glvrs  his  spirit  a  single  rec* 
tificatton  per  se,  in  order  to  purify  it  a  little,  and  make 
it  up  proof  >  but  in  this  state  It  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
fit  for  internal  uses,  but  serves  to  be  distilled  into  ge- 
neva and  otber  ordinary  compound  strong  waters  for  the 
vulgar. 

The  Dutch,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  vHtb  malt  spi- 
rit, never  give  it  any  farther  rectification  than  this ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  malt  spirit  of  Eng- 
land is  in  general  so  much  more  in  esteem.  The  Dutch 
■ifthod  is  only  to  distil  the  wash  into  low  wines,  and 
then  to  full  proof  spirit ;  they  then  directly  make  it 
into  geneva,  or  else  eend  it  as  it  is  to  Germany,  Gni- 
ora,  and  the  East  Indies,  for  the  Dutch  have  little 
notion  of  our  rectification.  Their  spirit  is  by  this 
means  rendered  very  foul  and  coarse,  and  is  rendered 
yet  more  nauseous  by  the  immoderate  use  they  make 
of  rye  meal.  Malt  spirit.  In  its  nnrectified  state,  is 
usually  found  to  have  the  common  bubble  pttiof,  as  the 
malt  distiller  koows  that  it  wilt  not  he  marketable 
without  it. 

Tbe  whole  matter  requisite  to  this  is,  that  it  have 
a  coosiderahle  portion  of  the  gross  oil  of  the  mah 
well  broke  and  ml\ed  along  With  it ;  this  gives  the 
rectifier  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  will  have  the  spi- 
Ht  fine  }  but  in  tbe  general  run  of  the  business,  the 
rectifier  does  not  take  out  this  oil,  but  breaks  it  finer, 
and  mixes  it  faster  in  by  alkaline  Raits,  and  disguises  its 
taste  by  tbe  addition  of  certain  flavouring  ingredients. 
The  Spirit  loses  In  these  processes  the  vinosity  it  bad 
when  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mah  distiller, 
and  is  in  alt  respects  worse,  except  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Skixed  flavour. 

The  alkaline  salts  used  by  the  rectifier  destroying 
tbe  mtnial  viuwity  of  the  spirit,  it  is  Deccsaary  to  add 


cxtrAiieMu  acid  in  order  to  giv«  tt  a  new  one.  Tit 
acid  they  generally  use  is  tbe  spiritui  nitri  dulci*;  and 
the  GommAn  way  of  using  it  is  the  mixing  it  to  the 
taste  with  the  rectified  spirit :  thia  gives  onr  malt 
•pirit,  when  well  rectified,  a  flavour  somewhat  like  that 
of  French  brandy,  but  this  soon  flies  off;  and  tbe  bet- 
ter method  ia  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  Glauber's 
strong  spirit  of  nitre  to  tbe  spirit  in  the  still.  The  li- 
quor in  this  case  comes  over  impregnated  with  it,  and  tbe 
acid  being  mure  intimately  mixed,  tbe  flavour  is  retained. 
See  Brewing  and  Distilling,  Sufplement. 

MALT-bruixr,  or  Bruiging-mili.  It  bai  been  fwml 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  bmisiBg  malt  is  a  more 
advantageous  method  than  tbe  old  one  of  grinding  and 
flooring.  By  bruising,  there  is  not  only  leas  waste, 
but  the  malt  is  also  better  fitted  for  giving  out  all  its 
virtues.  It  has  therefore  become  a  practice  to  squeeze 
malt  between  rollers,  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatoa, 
of  whicb  variona  constrnctions  have  been  invented. 
One  of  tbe  best  contrirances  of  this  sort  is  said  to  be 
the  bruiaing-mill  of  Mr  Winlaw,  which  consiats  of  a 
frame,  a  large  cylinder  or  roller,  a  small  roller,  a  hop- 
per, a  shoe,  a  frame  to  support  the  hopper,  a  fly  wheel, 
and  a  windlass.  To  use  this  engine,  it  is  directed  to 
screw  the  large  roller  up  to  the  small  one,  and  not  to 
feed  loo  fast  from  the  shoe,  which  is  regulated  by  pins 
that  have  strings  fixed  to  them.  It  i»  evident,  tJiat 
when  two  smootb  surfaces  are  opposed-to  each  other  at 
a  distance  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleaame,  neither 
grain  nor  any  other  similar  substance  can  past  between 
tbem  without  being  bruised.  This  being  the  principte 
on  which  the  hruising-mill  acts,  the  meally  snbslance, 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  malt,  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  skin  or  husk  which  contains  it,  and  all  the 
virtues  of  the  malt  are  with  ease  extracted  by  the  wa- 
ter in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is  effected  when  the 
grain  is  only  cot  by  grinding.  The  qiarallon  is  at 
the  same  time  so  expeditionsly  perfiirmed,  that  two 
men  can  with  ease  bnaise  a  bnshel  of  malt  in  a  minuto. 
By  the  same  engine  nny  also  be  bruised  oata  and 
beans  for  horws.  A  gr^at  port  of  the  com  given  these 
animals,  it  is  well  known,  is  swallowed  whole,  and  of- 
ten passes  through  them  in  the  same  state }  in  which 
case,  they  cannot  receive  any  nonrishment  from  the 
grains  that  are  unbroken  ;  hut  when  brnisod  in  thin 
engine,  it  eases  mastication  ;  and  every  grain  being 
prepared  for  nutrition,  a  much  less  quantity  will  (f 
course  be  found  to  be  sufBcient.  For  braisiRg  beans, 
the  two  regulating  screws  must  be  unscrewed  a  little  ; 
and  the  fly-wheej  require*  to  be  then  set  in  motion 
with  the  hand,  on  account  that  the  rollers  are  then  n 
little  space  apart,  and  will  not  turn  each  other  befoic 
the  beans  coffie  between  them. 

Jf.if.r-7'aA',  is  the  sum  of  7^S0,oool.  niaad  every  year 
by  parliament  since  1697,  by  a  duty  of  6d.  on  the  bushel 
of  malt,  nnil  a  proportiooable  sum  on  certain  liquora, 
such  as  cyder  and  perry,  whicb  might  otherwiso  pre- 
vent the  consumptioo  of  malt.  This  is  under  the  m»- 
nagement  of  the  commissi onen  ef  tbe  excise  ;  and  is  in- 
deed itself  no  other  than  the  annual  excise.  In  1760, 
an  additional  perpetual  excise  of  3d.  per  bushel  was  laid 
npon  malt ;  and  in  1763,  a  proportional  excise  was  hud 
upon  cyder  and  perry,  but  new-modelled  in  1766.  Sco 
ExcTSE. 

MALTA,  a  cd^ntod  island  of  Ibe  Mediterranean, 
,  -.  situated  I 
Digrtized  by  VjOOQ  It 
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nilik.    aitantcd  between  th«   ijlh   and    itftb  degKM  of 

'       »  '    '  loDgitode,  and  between  the   35tb  and  j6Hi  degrees  of 

north  latituile.     It   is  about   19  or  as  milea  in  leogtb, 

t      .   nine  or  ten  in  breadth,  and  60  in  circumference.     An- 

ftclint       ciently  it  wsa  called   MeUta;  and  is  suppased  by  Cln- 

'ilf\  5    ^erlii*,  from  jts   situatfon  and  otAcr  panicnlars,  to  be 

^  """^  the  Hyperia  mentioned  by  Homer,  whence  tbe  Phwacea 

were  atleriTarda  driven  by  the  Fhenicians,  and  retired 

into  Scberia  and  the  iaknd  ef  Coifti ;  nhich  is  the  mora 

"jtrobBbte,  as  the  ancient  poet  places  tbe  mountain  Me- 

tlta   in  that  istajid.      He  has  likevrise  bronght  some 

probable    arguments  to  prove,  that   Melita   or  Malta 

is  the  ancient   Ogygias  m  which  the   famed  nympb 

'Cafyf).«),  danghter  of  the  Ocean   and  Thetis,  receiv- 

td   the  sbipwTcclced  Ulysses,  and  detained  him  aeven 

Tbe  most  ancient  poaseMors  of  Malta,  of  whom  ne 
have  any  c^ain  account,  were  the  Carthagintans;  from 
Wfawn  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans :  and  yet  dnring 
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the  Notable  City ;  and  after  that,  of  the  mliole  island  of    MiJta. 
Malta,  and  tbe  neighbouring  one  of  Goea.  '  — ■y— 

The  first  care  of  tbe  knigbts,  after  haring  settled  ' 
their  authority  throngh  tbe  two  islands,  was  to  proTlde 
•ome  better  accommodation  for  the  present,  and  (o 
choose  a  }Ht)per  pkce  where  to  fix  their  habitation. 
But  as  the  island  had  no  other  defence  than  tbe  old 
cistle  of  St  Angelo,  and  was  so  mnch  exposed  on  al! 
sideN,  that  it  woald  have  required  greater  Kums  than 
their  exhausted  treasury  could  spare  to  put  it  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence ;  tbe  grand  master  was  obli- 
ged to  content  bimsetf  with  surrounding  tlic  borongli 
above  nMntioned,  wherein  he  bad  ordered  new  boild- 
ings  to  be  reared  for  tbe  present  habitation  of  his 
knights,  with  a  stoat  wall,  to  prevent  its  being  sur- 
prised by  tbe  I'urkish  and  Barbary  corsairs.  His  de- 
sign, indeed,  at  this  time,  was  not  to  have  fixed  tbe 
abode  of  the  knigbtc  in  the  bare  and  defenceless  itlaod 
of  Malta,  but  to  stay  in  it  only  (ill  he  had  got  a  snffi- 


that  it   continued  under  the  power  of     cient  force  to  attempt  ibe  conquest  of  Modon,  a  tewtiThevai 


these  polite  nations  it  was  almost  entirely  barren  The 
soil  was  partly  sandy  and  partly  rocky,  having  scarcely 
any  depth  of  earth  *,  and  withal  so  stony,  that  it  was 
bardly  capable  of  producing  cohi  or  any  other  grain 
except  cnmmin,  and  Some  seeds  of  a  similar  nature.  Its 
chief  products  were  figs,  melons,  honey,  cotton,  and 
some  few  other  (rnits  and  commodities,  which  the  in- 
faabitHnts  exchanged  for  com ;  end  in  this  barren  state 
it  seems  to  have  continued  till  it  came  into  tbe  posses- 
sion of  the  Maltese  knights.  It  laboured  also  under 
^reat  scarcity  of  water  and  fuel  1  upon  all  which  ac- 
counts it  Was  till  that  time  but  thinly  inhabited,  there 
being  only  aboot  30  or  40  boroughs  or  other  villagei 
scattered  about,  and  no  city  except  the  capital,  called 
also  Malta,  and  the  town  and  foK  of  8t  Angelo,  which 
defended  the  harbour ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  its 
inbahitants  did  nut  exceed  12,000,  includmg  Women 
«nd  children ;  tbe  greatest  part  of  whom  were  very  in- 
digent. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Malta  was  first 
possessed  by  an  African  prince  named  Batluti  an  enemy 
to  Queen  Dido;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  tbe  Car- 
tbaginfans ;  &om  the  Carthaginians  it  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  made  themselves  masters  of  it  when  they 
■obdoed  tbe  island  of  Sicily.  These  were  driven  out 
bj  tbe  Arabs  in  tbe  year  828  ;  who  were  driven  out  in 
tbeir  tnm  by  Roger  the  Norman,  earl  of  Sicily,  who 
took  possession  of  it  in  1190:  from  which  time  it  conti- 
nocd  under  the  dominion  of  the  Skiimn  princes  till  tbe 
time  of  Cbarles  V.  when  it  fell  nnder  his  power,  along 
1  with  Naples  and  Sicity.     To  cover  the  island  of  Sicily 

Malu  gi-    f„n,  the  Tutks,  Gbarles  -gaw  the  island  to  the  kn^klt 
h^urf  ?/"fiA>*"«,"i«:e'that  time  called   hugAu  if  Mtdta, 
lUodei,       whose  vriFtn  afld  history  is   given  nndw  the   article 
Knigfitit^  Malta  and  RnoDss. 

At  the  first  landing  of  the  Makem  knights,  they 
found  themseltes  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  ve^  poor  town 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  fcitt  ttn  -whieh  atands  t^  castle  of  9t 
'Angdo,  and  where  tbeir  onty  habitations  were  fisher- 
men's hntt.  The  grand  master,  with  the  principal 
knights,'  took  possession  of  the  cattle,  where  the  accem- 
tnodations '  were  somewhat  better ;  tboogh  these  too 
were  very  mean,  and' out  of  repair.  l!liree  days  after, 
-fie  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  was  formerly  call- 
•ed  Afaida,bttt  since  that  tine  bub  taken  tfas  nunc  of 


of  the  Morea,  and  which  was  not  only  a  populous  andtemtit  ibe 
opulent  place,  hot  lay  very  convenient  for  making  an  "^""l"'*  »' 
aUeropt  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  their  ancient  '"'b'ta- |^J|^^°^ 
tion,  and  to  which  they  were  natorally  attached.    Tfais,,^^„_ 
however,  did  not  hinder  his  taking  all  proper  mcMores' 
for  securing  Malta  as  well  a*  Gwa,  and  laying  out  a 
proper  plan  for  securing  tbera  from  attacks, in  caw  tbe 
<lesign  on  Modon  should  fiul. 

Is  the  mean  time,  as  superstition  was  then  universal- 
ly prevalent,  the  grand  master,  among  other  precious 
relics  which  they  had  bronght  from  Rhodes,  caosed  the 
arm  of  St  Catharine  to  be  carried  in  procession  to  tbe 
cathedral.  Whilst  they  were  00  their  march,  one  of 
the  centinels  gave  them  notice,  that  a  larse  Turkish 
TRercbantman  was  wrecked  on  their  coast.  The  grand 
master  immediately  despatched  some  of  his  knights. and 
soldiers  thitlier ;  who  finding  Isaac  tbe  patron  'of  tbe 
^ip,  a  native  of  Modoa,  and  one  Munrithisala  Noc:faeK, 
«o  excellent  engineer,  they  were  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  order,  and  the  latter  was  iminedistely  employed 
in  fortifying  tbe  island. 

The  kni^U  were  bardly  settled  in  Malta,  when  the 
emperor,  and  other  European  poter;atefl,  endeavoured 
to  engage  them  in  a  war  with  ifce  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
bary, as  the  city  of  Tripoli,  then  beld  by  Chiirles,  was 
in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  oS  the  infidels. 
The  attempt  00  Modoo,  however,  was  first  made  ;  but 
it  proved  unsuccessful,  through  the  base  avarice  of  the 
Maltese  forces:  for  they  having  been  admitted  into 
the  city,  dnring  tbe  nigbt  began  to  murder  and  [dun- 
der  tbe  inhabitants,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  galleys  which  were -coming  to  ibcir  aasistaace.  llie 
consequence  was,  that  'the  inhabitants  armed,  and  a 
desperate  battle  began  ;  in  which  (he  Maltese,  notwitb- 
standing  the  utmost  efforts,  wcm  ebli^d  to  retire,  but 
not  till  they  bad  loaded  themseh'es  with  plunder,  and 
carried  away  8do  women  captive.  ^ 

The  grand  master,  looking  i^on  tliis  disappointment  Join  'be 
•s  a   ngn  that  I^^o*idence  had  ordained  Malta  to  be'"'P'"" 
the  retidenceijf  the  knights,  did  not  renew  his  atlempts^^"^  *"* 
upon  Modon;  but,  in  153a,  joined  with  the  emperor 
against  the  Turks,  and  sent  a  great  number  of  bis  gal- 
leys to  join  the  confederate  fleet  nnder  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Dtn-ia.     In  eonscqaence  of  this  aid,  the  un- 
dntaking  proved  sncceufiil  j  and  in  all  ir«tM^<K.<)  <b* 
■^\%  ,.«»««««. 
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iMta.     cdnqileBt  of  Mmlan  neotd  have  been 
'  '    t  •^'  not  the  ■oldicrj',  dUcourageil  by  the  bad  lucseBs  of  the 
bst  attempt,  openty  refused  to  proc<«<l,   aod  obliged 
tbe  cmpeior  to   proceed  to  Coron,  another  town  be- 
toQging  to  the   Turks.      Through  the  vmloor  of 
Uftlte«e  knights,  this  place  was  t^oon  obliged 
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sdmplishcd,  bad     deaignii^  to  return  into  Eur^te,  took  bit  U*t  diwter     ftUlta. 
on  board  tbe  gnat  carrack }  nbere  be  was  BBgnificent-         • 
ly  eotertaioed,  and  bettamd  on  the  ■Hrviving  knighta 
tbe  greatest  encooiiuns,  and  matks  of  bis  eitecm  and        - 
gratitade  to  the  owoM.     Tbeie  be  ■cc«apMiied  with  PriwikKc* 
^ed  to  capi-     considerable  preMUta  and  irith  two  new  grants.     Byc^^nvd 
tulate ;  and  in  a  second  expedition  in  1 533,  tbe  knights     the  fir^t,  tbey  were  allowed  to  import  com  sad  "'^■^f'*!^^^*" 
•gain  distinguished  themselvet  in  a  moat  eminent  man-     provisions  from  Sicily,  without  paying  duty  {  ajid  bjF^,^, 
"~  tlie  second,  the  emperor  engaged,  that  none  of  the  or- 

der should  enjoy  any  of  tbe  estates  or  revenues,  doe  to 
Maltese  knigbts,  throughout  all  his  dominioiu,  unlets 
they  were  lawfully  autboriied  liv  tbe  grand  master  and 
bis  pouncil ;  or  till  the  originals  had  been  examined 
and  registered  by  himself,  or  such  miniaters  as  he  should 
appoint  for  that  purpose.  The  fleet  then  set  sail  for 
Malta}  where,  on  their  arrival,  tbey  received  the  news 
of  the  grand  mastA'i  death,  who  was  taccceded  by 
Didier  de  Tolon  de  St  Jalle, »  native  of  Provence,  and 
then  grand  prior  of  Thonlousc,  where  he  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  election. 

The  present  gnuid  master  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
duct and  bravery,  which  he  had  fonnerly  shown  at  the 
siege  of  Rhodes;  and  the  situation  of  aSairs  at  this _.  ' 
time  required  a  perwn  of  experiense.  Tbe  Turkish  _^^^ 
corsairs,  quite  tired  out  with  the  dreadful  bavock  nadeaan»a>. 
among  them  by  BotigeUa,  grand  prior  of  Pisa,  wkofsl  s*^*^* 
sddom  quitted  the  sea,  and  never  sailed  out  without  <*^^'^'^^«1>- 
sinking  some  of  then,  or  Btkii^  considendile  priu*^ . 
had  agreed  to  enter  into  a  strong  confederaey,  eidier 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Tripcdi  where  bis  retre«t  was, 
or,  if  that  ikiled,  to  lay  siege  to  it  by  tea  and  bud }  in 
either  of  which  attempts,  tbey  were  sore  of  all  the  as- 
sifltince  of  Bariwnasa  and  Hayradki,  then  lord  of  Tan* 
giers.  Tliis  last  had  undertaken  the  command  and- 
conduct  of  the  wbole  enterprise  ;  but  the  gavemor  be- 
ing infonned  iii  the  design,  prepnnd  to  giv«  him^ 
a  warm  reception.  Haynidin  c«dw  tkitber  with  bis- 
whole  force  in  tbe  dead  of  the  Bivht,  and  began  to 
scale  the  walls  in  those  ^aces  wberelie  reckoned  them ' 
to  be  moat  defenceless.  They  no  sooaer  appearod  at 
the  fiMt  of  tbem,  than  the  garrison,  which  had  been 
kept  up  in  arms,  poured  down  such  stroanis  of  wild- 
fire, boiliog  ml,  melted  lead,  &e.  and  threw  such  vol-  ■ 
leys  of  stones,  while  the  great  and  small  guns  so  annoy- 
ed those  that  stood  farthest  off,  that  great  numbers  of 
them  were  destroyed.  They  persisted  in  tbe  attaek| . 
however,  with  great  fury  and  vigour,  liH  Hj^adia,. 
who  was  fbfeMoBt  in  one  of  tbe  scalades,  was  knocked  • 
down  by  a  musketshot  tmm  tbe  top  of  his  ladder.  He 
fell  into  the  ditch,  and  was  taken  ep  almost  dead  ;  up- 
on which  his  tKMps  instantly  dispersed  themsalvu,  and 
ahafldoncd  the  entA'prise.  The  governor  «f  Tripoli, 
however,  judging  that  this  woald  not  he  the  last  visit 
of  the  lund  which  in  all  probability  he  would  receive, 
immediately,  despatcbcd  aa  express  to  Malta,  with  pttK 
poSals  fer  ioitifying  the  ohyv  and  destslishiag  a  strong 
tower  on  that  eonM  named  Akaid,  which  was  held  hy 
a  'Herki^  oovsair.     His  advice  hnag  approved  at,  the 


They  were  quickly  recalled,  however,  by  tbe 
grand  nustcr  to  the  defence  of  the  island,  which  was 
now  threatened  n-iih  an  invasion  by  Barbarossa  the  ce- 
lebrated Turkish  corsair,  who  scoured  those  seas  at  tbe 
head  of  above  fourscore  galleys.  This  invasion,  how- 
ever, did  not  lake  place ;  and  in  1534  the  grand  mas- 
ter Villiers  de  I'Isle  Adam  died,  and  vraa  sneceeded 
by  Pcrino  de  Ponte,  a  native  of  the  town  of  AjI  in 
Itajv. 

loe  new  grand  master,  who  received  intelligence  of 
his  election  at  St  Eupheroia  io  Calabria,  very  soon  af- 
ter received  another  express,  giving  an  account  of  the 
wars  which  at  ibid  time  reigned  in  Tunis,  and  the  dan- 
ger that  Tripoli  as  well  as  Malts  was  in  from  Barba- 
rossa, who  was  by  this  time  become  master  both  of  Al- 
giers and  Tunis  ;  upon  vrhich  he  made  all  tbe  haste  be 
could  to  bis  new  government.  His  firat  care  was  to 
send  a  strong  reinforcement  to  Italy }  afler  which,  ha 
dnspatcbed  an  enbaavr  to  the  emperor,  intreating  bim 
to  equip  a  powerful  fleet  against  Barbarossa,  without 
tshidi  it  would  be  iatpaasifale  for  Tripdi  to  hold  out 
moeb  longer. 

By  this  embassy  from  De  Ponte,  and  another  to  tbe 
same  purpose  from  Mnley  Hassen,  the  deposed  king 
of  Tunis,  Charles  was  easily  prevailed  en  to  carry  hm 
arms  into  Africa  *,  in  which  be  was  assisted  by  a  gnkt 
number  of  the  bravest  knights,  together  with  18  bri- 
gantines  of  different  aiies,  four  of  tbe  best  Maltesegal- 
Inys,  and  their  vessel  called  tbe  great  carriKk,  of  itself 
almost  equivalent  to  a  eqnadron.  In  this  expedition  tbe 
p^^^^,^  knights  distinguidied  tbemsdves  in  a  most  eminent 
Taloor  of  manner.  At  Ae  siege  of  Goletta,  one  of  tbe  knigbts, 
tbe  MaltsK  named  Comierta,  an  eTcelleat  engineer,  by  means  of  a 
ko'sbti.  joren  langa,  got  almoat  cloae  to  tbe  great  tower,  which 
he  furiously  batlwed  with  large  cannan,  while  the 
peat  carrack,  which  was  behind  all  the.  rest  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  by  reasMi  of  its  heiriit  could  fire  over  them, 
Ad  prodigious  execution.  A  breaeh  was  soon  made ; 
and  hardly  was  it  wide  enough  to  be  scaled,  when  the 
Maltese  knights  jtMiped  oot  of  tbe  galleys  into  their 
long-boats,  and  thence  iuto  tbe  sea,  vritb  their-sworda 
in  their  hands,  and  waded  through  the  water  above 
Their  girdles,  it  being  too  thaltow  tor  boats  b  abroach 
the  sbon.  The  standard-bearer  of  the  order  was  the 
irst  that  jumped  iotn  the  inter,  and  led  tbe  rest  te 
the  attack ;  tbey  claiming  everywhere  tbe  post  of  ho- 
nour. Tbey  marched  with  tbe  greatest  reaolntiea 
through  the  most  terrible  firing  and  sbowtM  of  aA 
kinds  of  missile  weapons  ;  and;  having  gninod  the  shore, 
quickly  asoended  the  breach,  on  tbe  top  of- which  they 
planted  their  great  standard.  A  grMt  Tumbrr  tort 
tberr  lives,  and  acarecly.one  came  off  nnwonaded  t  bat 
Ibe  emperor  did  tbem  tbe  jnsttce  to  otra,  that  the  ta- 
king the  pbice  was  chie%  owii^  to  the  valoar  of  th» 
Maltese  koighu. 

Tbe  city  of  Tunis  was  soon  taken  after  tbe  fwtreSs 
•f  Gotettai  on  tbe  snReikler  of  wtucb,  tbe  empevo^ 
3 


oommaitder  Botigella,  new  general  of  the  galleys,  wan 
iaMtediatefy  despatched  vsith  a  sufficieat  force;. who, 
having  Uaded  bis  men  at  Tripoli,  isuoediately  manb- 
ed  with  tbem  and  a  body  of  Arab  mercesanes  teworda- 
Alcaid)  and  without  staying  t»  open  the  treocheo^ 
Oh  any  otheC  covering  than  hid  gabions,  levelled  hie 
artiUeiy  against  it.    £Uyi«dk  bcug  infwmed  of  tbis.^ 
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Oune  Willi  hia  Turlu  to  ila  defence ;  bat  wu  intcrcept- 
■*  cd  by  «  Mroag  deUcbmeat  of  Bdaltue  knights  at  the 
bcftd  «f  tbe  hived  Anbi,  sod  Kpnlsed  witb  loss ;  so 
th*t  all  be  could  do  wu  to  coavey  about  50  or  60 
Turks  into  ibe  place,  and  to  amwy  tlw  Chriatiaa*  witli 
•eme  sliciit  akirmisbes.  Botigella,  perceiving  that  hii 
cannon  did  not  laake  socb  quick  despatch  as  be  wiabed, 
■ent  some  of  his  gslleys ;  under  tbe  shelter  of  nhich  he 

quickly  Hprong  a  niioe,  which  brougbt  down  part  of       ^  ,     ^  ^  -j, 

''     '    '       It  of  tbe  coraain  under  it )  up-     large  gall  e}rR   aod  gatleooa,   carrying  on  board  30,000' 
ig  the  Maltese  knisbla  nwuat     iiirces,  janizaries  and  spebig,  besides  tbe  slaves  at  the' 


part,  cootenUd  himself  with  sending  ■  supply  of  J0,00o  UsJia. 
crowns  j  aod  the  king  of  Spain  ordered  his  viceroy '  ■- y  1— ^ 
Don  Garcia  to  raise  an  anny  of  20,000  men,  to  be 
ready  to  sail  thither  as  soon  as  called  for.  Tbe  grand 
master  employed  tbe  remainder  of  his  time  in  visiting 
alt  tbe  forU,  magazines,  arsenals,  &c.  and  assigning  to 
eacb  tongue  tbeir  several  posts,  and  making  all  necca- 
sanr  preparations,  (ill  the  Ottoman  fleet  appeared  In . 
sigfaton   the   jSthofMay  1565.     It  consisted  of  iJSThewfe 


he  n^ad  Master  fell  aick  and  died,  and  was 
y  John  de  Homedea. 


on  which  tbe  reat, .  aeoiflg  t 

the  breach  iwefd-in-band,  inmediately  tErcw  down 
tkeir  arma.  The  tower  was  then  razed  to  tbe  ground ; 
after  which  Botigella  marched  to  a  town  called  Ada- 
hu*,  whaaoa  he  drove  HayradJn,  who  bad  intrenched 
himaelf  in  it,  and  gave  the  plunder  to  the  Arsbs.  In 
his  return  be  attacked  and  took  a  large  Turkish  galley, 
tbe  cargo  of  which  was  valued  at  160,000  crowoa,  and 
had  00  board  200  persons ;  so  that  he  landed  in  tri- 
umph, and  was  received  with  tbe  loud  acdaroatiens  of 
tbe  whole  order,  who  came  to  meet  him  00  his  arrival. 
Soon  after  the  j 
succeeded  by. 

Fresh  complaints  having  in  1564  been  made  to  Soli' 
man,  he  yoposed,  in  a  grand  council  whtare  aaoat  of 
his  oSkcrs  attended,  to  extirpate  the  kni^ts  altoge- 
ther. This  deeign  was  stremieualy  eppoaed  by  Hall, 
one  of  Dragvt's  most  experienced  captains,  who  of- 
faed  the  most  solid  reasoos  agaiMt  it  \  but  being  over- 
ruled by  the  rest,  «b  espedibw  against  Malto  was  re- 
sdved  upoo.  One  of  the  sulton's  firU  cares  was  to 
aend  saaie  ^ca,  ia  the  disguise  of  fisbennen,  to  take  a 
Aill  view  of  the  island,  wbo  found  means  to  bring  him 
BO  eraot  plan  of  h,  with  ^  its  fortrficatioos,  havens, 
strength,  tbe  number  of  its  inhabitaota,  &c.  whilst 
be  wu  hastening  his  armameatH  agsiost  iL  By  this 
time,  «•  tbe  Maltese  had  very  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Tarkish  armaments  were  designed  against  their 
island,  tbe  viceroy  of  Sicily,  Don  Garcia,  waa  ordered 
by  his  mastes'  to  take  it  in  his  way  to  tbe  castle  of  Go- 
letta,  in  order  to  ooosult  with  tM  grand  master  about 
the  neocMary  mean*  for  oppoaing  such  a  formidable 
powor.  The  grand  master  acquainted  him,  that,  in 
case  of  an  attack  upon  Malta,  be  should  want  both 
men  and  con;  upon  which  the  viceroy  en|;aged  to 
anpply  him  with  both  «i  his  return  to  Sicily ;  in  pledge 
of  which  he  left  one  of  his  sons  with  him,  who  waa 
kftenwarda  admitted  into  tbe  order.  He  was  no  sooner 
departed,  than  tho  grand  nttster  summoned  all  tbe 
knights  of  the  order,  dispersed  through  several  parts 
of  burope,  to  repair  to  him.  Those  that  were  in  Italy 
raised  a  body  of  3000  loot,  to  which  die  viceroy  oi 
Sicily  added  two  coo^anieH  of  Spanish  forces.  All  the 
galttys  of  the  order  were  employed  in  tranaporting 
these  tioeps,  together  with  all  immaer  of  proviaima 
and  anHMinitioa,  into  Ae  island  ;  «od  the  knight*  that 
Were  in  it,  in  duttribotiog,  diac^itung,  and  exercising 
thev  new  lemoa,  aa  wall  a*  the  MatOsse  militia,  against 
tb  siege.  Thus  tho  grand  maitor  saw  himaelf  jtieagth- 
eoed  by  die.  antval  of  600  knights,  all  of  whom 
brougfat  with  them  aetinoe*  of  stout  good-kwrants,  £t 
to  assist  in  tbedefanee  of  tbe  island  f.iAilst  those,  who 
by  reason  of  age,  aickne**,  or  other  tntpediments,  could 
noti^qMir  to  him,  sold  their  meat  valuable  eftcta  in 
•tdw  tansBstfaim  with  tbair.fai!H*.    Xhe  fvg^  oo  Jtii 


oar,  Bccompaoied  by  a  considerable  number  of  other 
vessels,  laden  with  artillery,  ammonition,  aod  other  ne- 
cessaries for  a  siege.  The  whole  armament  was  coia- 
manded  by  Mustapha  Basba,  an  old  ekperienced  offi- 
cer, aged  about  85  years,  and  aa  old  favourito  and 
confidant  of  the  sultan;  of  a  haughty  cruel  temper, 
who  made  it  a  mt-rit  to  violato  his  word,  and  to  use  all 
manner  ef  violence  against  the  Christians,  especially 
against  the  Maltese.  This  (ivmidable  army  knded  at 
some  distance  from  II  Borgo,  and  soon  afterward* 
spread  themselves  ova  the  couotry  ;  aetting  £re  to  tho 
villages,  putting  the  peasants  to  the  sword,  and  cann- 
ing off  such  of  the  cattle  as,  notwithstanding  the  orders 
of  tbe  Brand  master,  had  not  been  secured  within  the 
forts  and  towns. 

While  the  Turks  vrere  thus  employed.  La  VaJetto  - 
(the  ^rand  master)  sent  out  De  Copier,  rnnnhal  (/ 
the  ei^er,  with  200  horse  and  600  foot,  to  watch  their 
motions.  De  Copier,  an  officer  of  great  experience,^ 
executed  bis  commission  with  *o  much  pcudencie  and 
vigour,  that,  W  fallioff  unexpectedly  on  detached  paib 
ties,  be  eut  eB  lyxt  Turks,  with  the  loss  only  of  80 
men. 

Hie  Turkish  general  held  a  council  of  war.  as  boor 
<u  all  hia  troops  wen  landed,  to  assist  him  in  reaolviu 
where  he  shoidd  begin  his  attack.  Piali,  the  Tarkii£ 
admiral,  agreeably  to  what  he  undeKtood  to  have  been 
tbe  sultan^  instruction,  was  uf  opioifm  that  they 
ought  not  to  enter  upon  action  tiU  Dracut  should  ni^ 
rive.  But  Mustopha  having  received  infbmMlion  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  preparations,,  thought  sotnelhitig 
ou^t  to  be  dime  instantly  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet  j 
which  lay  at  present  in  a  creek,  where  it  was  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  east  wind,  and  might  be  attack- 
ed with  great  advantage  by  the  Spaniards.  On  this 
accoant  he  was  of  opioisn,  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately lay.siege  to  a  fort  called  Si  Eimo,  which  stood  en 
>  jwck  of  land  near  II  Boi^o,  having  the  principnl  har- 
bour on  one  aide  of  it,  and  oa  the  other  rnMhfT  bat- 
bonr  large  enough  to  contain  tjie  whole  fleet  in  safeR. 
This  proposal  was  ^proved  by  a  majority  of  tM 
oeuncil,  and  MusUplu  procccd«d  without  delay  tp 
carry  it  into  execution. 

La  Valelto  did  not  expect  that  a  ^aee  wfesch  wMDe^ 
neither  strongs  nor  large  enough  to  a^it  n  niiMiwiiiii  dcfenc 
garrison,,  could  be  de&nded  loag  sgainst  *e  gront^'**^ 
force  as  was  employed  to  reduce  it ;  but  he  un^ht^ 
it  necessary  that  the  siege  of-  this  fiut  ^onid  he  {«». 
longed  as  much  aa  possible,  in  oidtf  to  in*e  the  vio^ 
roy  nf  Sicily  Lime  to  eome  to  his  leli^    With  tUa 
'  iw^  he  leaolvcd  M  threw  Umaelf  into  &t  £tnM,  with 


a  select  body  of  troop* }  and  he  was  prepari^  to  a 
oat,  when  the  wl^ie  body  of  kn^ts  MmMUtrali 
with  u£h  eanMH  impoituoity  nyunst  ^  Utftii^^ 
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Walu.     toWn,  ttmt  be  at  last  conaeoted  to  suffer  ttie  relnrurce- 

■*■■  v-~^inent,  wbicb  he  hatl  prepared,  to  be  conduced  to  the 

'fort  by  a  knight  called  tie  Mcdratt,  uptin  wbose  con- 

'duct  nnd  iotrepiditj  be  could  rely  witb  the  nit>st  Assured 

'Confidence. 

Not  long  after  Dc  Kfedmn's  arrival  in  tile  fort,  the 
garrison  made  a  vijronjus  sally,  in  vrhi):h  they  drove 
'the  enemy  from  their  en ttenchments,  and  pItt  a  Dual' 
'  ber  of  them  to  the  sword.  Biit  the  rest  soon  recover' 
«d  from  their  surprise;  and  having  retitmed  to  the 
(barge,  they  compelled  the  Christiana  to  retire.  In 
thiit  rencounter,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  janizarlei 
"were  favoured  by  Ihe  nind,  which  bletf  the  smoke 
'of  the  guns  upon  the  fort,  and  covered  the,  besieged 
"With  a  thicic  cloud,  through  which  it  was  imposaible 
Oo  discern  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  This  incident 
'the  Turks  bad  the  presence  of  mind  to  improve  to 
'Very  great  advantage.  They  seized,  unperceived,  up- 
1)Q  the  counterscarp*,  made  a  lodgement  there  with 
-beams,  woolsaclis,  and  gahioua ;  and  raised  a  battery 
lipoo  it  with  incredible  expedition.  AAer  the  amoke 
'was  dispersed,  the  besieged  beheld  tthat  bad  been  done 
"Witb  much  astonishment:  and  they  were  the  more  dis' 
iquieted,  as  the  fortification  which  the  Turks  had  raised 
'upon  their  counterscarp  overtopped  a  ravelin  which 
lay  near  it,  in  which  the  besieged  could  no  longer  ap- 
t>ear  with  saietr.  They  resolved,  hotrever,  to  defend 
this  ravelin  ««  long  as  possible,  whatever  it  Should  Cost 
'them. 

In  tbe  mean  tioW  DragOt,  and  anOlber  noted  cot- 
eair  named  Ulucbiali,  arrived  with  lo  galleys  ;  having, 
besides  ilavea  and  seamen,  2500  trtx^  on  board.  This 
Reinforcement,  and  th«  |>resence  of  Draglit,  added 
fresh  vigour  to  tbe  operations  of  the  siege,  lliis  gal- 
lant coraair  exposed  binlsAf,  «n  all  occasions,  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity  ;  Spent  nhole  days  in  the  trenches  *, 
-and  as,  besides  bis  other  extraordin^y  talents,  he  was 
■pttrticularly  skilful  in  the  management  of  artillery,  be 
Caused  some  new  battfcriies  to  be  raised  In  rtiore  advan- 
tageons  situations  than  had  hitherto  been  made  choice 
«f ;  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  both  on  the  ravelin 
»bove  mentioned,  and  %  cavalier  that  covered  the  fort 
and  was  one  of  iti  princiiMl  defences. 

This  cavalier  soon  became  the  only  defence  which 
conld  prevent  the  besiegers  from  conii;ig  up  to  the 
'very  foot  of  the  wall.  Some  Turkish  engineers  having 
approached  tbe  ravelin  at  daybreak,  to  observe  the 
'effects  of  their  artillery,  they  perceived  a  gun'port  so 
low,  that  one  of  them,  when  mounted  on  the  shoulders 
of  anotber,  looked  into  U,  and  saw  tbe  ChHatian  sol- 
ders lying  on  tbe  ground  asleep.  Of  this  they  gaVe 
immediate  information  to  the  troops  ;  who,  advantinj 
MS  qnickly  and  silently  as  poasible,  and  clapping  ladders 
to  the  gun-hole,  got  np  into  tbe  ravelin,  and  cat  most 
cf  the  Christians  to  pieces. 

Between  this  ravelin  and  the  cavalier  lay  the  ditdi, 
over  which  tbe  besieged  had  tfarottn  a  temporary  bridge 
of  planks  leading  up  to  tbe  tkvaKer.  Tlie  Turks,  per- 
-ceiving  this,  leaped  insUntly'upon  Ae  bridge,  and  at- 
tempted to'  makfc  themselves  tnast«rs'df  the  tavalier,  as 
tbey  already  were  of  the  favelin.  Bat  tbe  garrison 
'was  Mw  alarmed ;  the  bravest  of  Hie  knights'  hastened 
from  difierent  quarters  to  the  post  of  ^rtger ;  and 
kfter  an  obstinate  engagement,  they  com]keIled  tbe 
■Tm(«  »o  retire  into  the  ravelin.  There,  obserTing 
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another  tvay  of  reaching  the  cavalier  by  a  path  froto  Maltt. 
the  bottom  of  ibe  ditch,  they  threw  iliemselves  down**  •  "" ' 
without  dread  or  hesitation ;  and  having  ascended  by 
this  path  to  the  other  side,  tbby  renewed  their  atta^ 
with  greater  fnry  than  ever.  The  combat  lasted  from 
sunrise  till  noon,  when  the  kni^ta  at  last  proved  vic- 
torious. About  20  knights  and  too  soldiers  were  kill- 
ed \  and  near  3000  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  ravelin  I'as  open  on  the  aide  towards  tbo 
fbrt,  the  besieged  pointed  some  cannon  against  it,  and 
tnade  great  bavock  among  the  infidels.  BntMostapfaa, 
sensible  of  the  value  of  tbe  acquisition  he  bad  made, 
ponrcd  in  fresh  soldiers  without  number,  and  the  pio> 
Decrs  comitig  forward  with  woolsacks,  planks,  and  ga- 
bions, put  tbe  troops  at  length  in  safety,  and  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  ravelin,  of  which  the  garrison  were  ne- 
-vcr  aftenranls  able  to  dispossess  them. 

The  grand  master's  concern  on  acconntof  this  dis- 
ftster  was  grratly  augmented,  by  considering  -that  it 
could  not  have  happened  so  soon  widiont  some  negli- 
gence on  Ihe  part  of  the  garrisoit.  He  sent  tfaeoti 
however,  an  immediate  reinforcetnent ;  and  both  tbe 
siege  and  tbe  defence  were  carried  on  witfa  tbe  same 
vigour  as  before. 

But  the  sitaation  of  tbe  besieged  vras  now  become 
much  more  dangerous  than  fonneriy.  The  Turks  ap^ 
plied  tfith  unremitting  diligence  to  heighten  the  im- 
velin  till  it  overtopped  tbe  wall  of  tbe  mt  {  and  after 
this  the  garrison  conld  no  longer  appear  npoB  the  pa- 
rapet with  safety.  Many  ffere  killed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  several  breaches  weK  made  in  the  Wall,  and 
the  beaits  of  the  bravest  knights  began  to  fail  within 
them.  ,, 

They  agreed  therefore,  tbongb  with  much  reluctance,  TlKksfU) 
to  apply  to  the  gtand  master  for  liberty  to  qnit  theduinpn- 
fort;  and  they  made  choice  of  tbe  Chevalier  deMe*"™"^** 
dran  for  their  messenger.  He  represented  that  the  fortf^^  but 
was  in  reality  no  longer  tenable ;  and  that,  to  coutinne  arc  itto- 
in  it,  though  only  for  &  few  days,'would  infiiHibly  occa-  cd. 
fiion  the  destruction  of  the  garrison. 

Most  of  the  knights  in  council  thonght  that  thii 
request  of  the  gnft-ison  Ought  to  he  immediately  grant- 
ed. But  La  Valette  Was  of  a  contrary  opmion.— • 
This  he  represented  to  the  Chevalier  de  Medran  }  and 
'Sent  him  back  with  instructions  to  remind  the  knights 
of  the  vows  which  th<^  took  at  their  entrance  into 
the  order,  of  sacrificing  tlieir  lives 'fitr  Its  defence.  He 
likewise  bade  him  assure  them.  In  bis  natne,  that  be 
'\vauld  not  fhil  to  send  them  snch  reinfm'cementa  as 
they  should  stand  in  need  of;  and  was  detenniued,  aa 
soon  as  it  should  be  necessary,  to  come  himself  to  their 
assistance,  with  a  fixed  ooalterable  purpose  to  laydown 
hii  life  sooner  than  deliver  the  fert  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  infidels. 

This  answer  had  the  desired  e'ffect-on  several  of  the 
lioights,  and  particularly  on  those  whose  principlee 
bf  hononr  and  attachmfint  to  the  order  Were  confirmed 
by  years.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  were  much 
dissatisfied.  Tley  thought  tbe  grand  master's  treat- 
ment lA  them  hanh  and  cnel ;  and  wrote  him  a  letter^ 
.snbAribed  by  53  i  "n  Irbitb  they  informed  him,  that,  if 
he  did  not,  on  the  next  night,  send  boats  to  earry'them 
to  tht  town,  they  were  detennincd  to  sally  out  into  the 
Turkish  camp,  where  they  rnight  fall  hononr^ly  by 
the  iWoid,  instead- of  suffering  such  an  ignominious 
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itith  M  they  hwl  Kason  to  aspect  if  tbefortwuUkeD 
■'  by  stonn. 

To  this  letter  La  Valette  replied,  "  That  they  were 
much  mistaken  if  they  expected  to  satisfy  tbeir  hoDOur 
by  throwiog  away  tiicir  lives ;  since  it  wu  aa  lesa 
their  duty  to  suhniit  to'liii  authority  than  to  lacrifice 
their  liven  in  defence  of  the  order :  that  the  preserva- 
tioH  of  the  whole  depended  on  their  present  obedience 
to  bis  comroandB :  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  Spain  if  the  furt.  were  given  up.  Aad  that  if  he 
should  yield  to  tbeir  request,  and  bring  them  to  tb« 
town,  the  town  itself  would  then  be  iaimediately  in- 
vested  }  and  ihcy,  aa  well  as  the  r«st,  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  a  situation  more  desperate  than  that  from 
which  tbey  were  so  Bolicitoos  to  escape,  by  deserting 
an  important  post  which  they  bad  undertaken  to  de- 
fend." Besides  thin  letter,  he  sent  tbree  coniinissiaaera 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications  j  intending  by 
this  measure  either  to  gain  time  or  to  prevent  the  gar- 
rison &oni  sinking  into  despair. 

These  commissiooers  difi'ered  very  .widely  in  the 
accounts  which  they  delivered  at  tbeir  return.  Two 
of  them  lliougbt  it  impossible  to  defend  the  fort  much 
longer.  But  the  thurd,  named  Constantine  Castriot, 
a  Creek  prince,  descended  from  tbe  famous  Albanian 
hero .  Scanderbcg,  whether  from  ignorance  or  a  cott- 
•ciousness  of  greater  resources  in  his  native  courage 
than  the  other  two  possessed,  maintained  that  tbe  gar- 
rison was  far  from  being  reduced  to  tbe  last  extremity; 
and  to  give  a  proof  bow  firmly  he  was  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  said,  he  offered  to  enter  tbe  fort  him- 
self, and  to  undertake  the  defence  of  it  with  such  troops 
as  should  be  willing  to  accompany  him. 

Tbe  grand  master,  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  tbe  necessity  of  protracting  the  aiege,  immediately 
accepted  this. offer,  and  bestowed  the  highest  en<»)- 
BiiomB  on  CasUiot's  a«al  aad  resolution.  Nor  did 
Castriot  find  any  diffictdty  in  persuading  a  sufficient 
Dumber  to  attend  bim,  who  were  no  less  zealous  and 
resolute  than  himself.  The  soldiers  crowded  to  hia 
standard,  and  were  nnttlous  to  have  their  names  en- 
tolied  fiir  that  dangerous  service  in  which  be  had  eo- 

When  La  Valette  saw  the  spirit  by  which  these  men 
were  animated,  and  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  being 
able  by  tbeir  means  to  prolong  tbe  siege  of  the  iart ; 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  kniglitB,  acquainting  them, 
that  he  was  now  willing  to  give  them  their  discharge  j 
and  would  immediately  send  another  garrison,  into 
whose  hands  Jie  desired  tbev  should  be  ready  to  de- 
liver up  tbe  fort,  and  come  themselves  to  the  town  in 
the  boats  in  which  their  successors  were  to  be  trans- 
ported* 

Tbe  contents  and  style  of  this  letter  affected  the 
knights  in  the  most  sensible  manoet,  and  roused  with- 
in them  that  delicate  sense  of  honour  by  which  the 
•rder  bad  been  so  long  utd  so  eminently  distinguished. 
—They  resolved  without  hesitation  to  remain  ia  the 
iart  till  every  man  Should  perish,  rather  than  either 
deliver  it  to  the  new  garriwrn  or  abandon  it  to  tbe 
■nemy.  And  they,  went  in  a  body,  to  the  governor, 
and  iotreated  him  to  inforra  the  grand  master  of  their 
repentance,  and  to  join  with  them  in  praying  that 
tbey  might  be  suffered  to  wipe  out  the  lemeubrance 
of  tbeir  fkult  by  their  futun  cooduct... 
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The  grand  master  suffered  himself  at  last  to  be  ova-     Halts, 
come  ;  and  bcncefcRtli  tbe  garrison  were  intent  on  kio-  ^■*~v"  ^ 
thing  but  how  to  prolong  the  defence. 

The  grand  master  sent  them  every  night  inah  troops 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
k«pt  tbem  well  furnished  with  pniviaiaa*,  aroniunition, , 
and  fireworks.     Of  these  la^t  he  had  invented  a  |«r-        " 
ticular  kind,  which  consisted  of  hoops  of  wand,,  covered '^T'"''!" 
with  wool,  and  steeped  in  boiling  oil  and  other  inffam- )„,^^°^ 
mable  liquors,  mixed  with  nitre  and  gunpowder.     To 
these  machines  they  set  fire,  and  threw  tbem  flaming 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  when  they  were  crowded  to- 
gether at  an  assault.     It  happened  often  that  two  or 
tbree  of  tbe  Turks  were  booked  together  and  scorched 
to   death  ;    and   the  ntntost  confusion   was   produccA 
wherever  tbey  were  thrown. 

The  besieged  stood  much  la  need  of  this,  and  every 
other  instrument  of  mischief  that  conld  be  devised,  for 
their  defence.  In  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, the  Turks  had  cast  a  bridge  over  the  ditch,  and' 
begun  to  top  and  nndermine  the  wall.  From  the  17th 
of  June  to  the  14th  of  July,  not  a  single  day  passed 
without  some  rencounter ;  and  Mustapha  had  Irequent- 
ty  attempted  to  scale  the  wall  of  the  fort,  but  had  been 
as  often  repulsad  with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  bravest  o£ 
his  troops. 

Ashaiued  at  having  been  detained  so  long  before  a 
place  of  such  Inconsiderable  strength,  be  resolved  to 
make  one  great  decisive  effort ;  and  to  bring  to  the 
assault  as  many  of  bis  forces  as  tbe  situatioo  of  th« 
place  would  permit  him  to  employ.  He  had  already 
made  several  breaches  j  but  in  order  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  assault  which  ha  now  intended,  be  kept  his 
batteries  playing  ^1  the  i5tli  without  Intermission,  till 
the  wall  on  that  side  wbsre  he  designed-  bis  attack  was 
almost  level  wkh  the  rock.  On  the  i6tb,  tbe  flcH 
was  drawn  up  before  sunrise,,  as  near  the  fort  as  tbe  - 
depth  of  the  water  would  allow..  Four  thoussitd  mus- 
keteers and  archots  were  stationed  in  the  trenches  i . 
and  the  rest  of  tbe  troops, .  upon  a  signal  given,  ad> 
vanced  to  the  breach.  The  garrison  was  prcftared  to  - 
recaive  tbem  ;  the  breach.was  lined  with  several  rank.- 
of  soldiers,  having  the  knights  interspersed  among 
tbem  at  certain  distances.  1  be  Turks  attempted  often  ' 
to-break  through  this  determined  baod,  and  to  ovcrr 
power  tbem  with  their  numbers ;  but  tbeir  aumbevs 
served  only  lo  augment  the  loss  which  tbry  sustained. 
£very  shot  from  tbe  fort  did  execution,  llteartillery 
made  dreadful  bavock  among  tbem :  ani,  the  burning 
hoops  were  employed  with  ast«niihiog  success.  The 
novelty  of  these  macbisea,  and  the  shrieks  of  thoae 
who  were  caugbt.in  them,  added  greatly  to  the.terrur 
which  tbey  Inspfsed  -y  and  made  it  Impos>ihle  for  the 
Torkiah  officers  to  keep  their  men  firm  and  steady 
in  pursuing  the.  ad  vantages,  which,  bvd  tbey  preserved 
their  ranks,  their  numbers  must  have  Infallibly  ac- 
quired. 

At  length  Mustapha,  after  a  fruitless  assault  of  more 
than  six  hours,  gave  orders  forsonnding  a  retreat.  In 
this  attack  the  garrison  lost  about  •o  knights  and  300 
soldiers;  but  this  loss- was  Immediately  sujiplle^  by  a 
relnforcemsnt  from  the  town  ;  and  Mii:<lapli:(  wa?  at 
last  convinced,  ibitt,  uule^s  the  commtinicHtioo  between 
the  fort  and  tbe  town  were  cut  ofl^  it  would  be  Impos- 
sible .to  briag  the  siege  of  the  former  to  a  jKiiod^-o'EL^ 
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Malta.    >bf  troops  rernBined  in  the  other  parts  of  the  UUttd.  bonra,  till  Hot  only  tvny  kniglit  but  ertrf  nldier  faaS    Haiti. 
*"~'y  ■— ^  Bit  tlw  advice  of  Dngnt,  he  remlved  to  extend  bia  fitllen,  except  two  oc  three  who  hsd  Euved  tlwBMelwea  '  —    v    -■' 
trenches  lod  batteriea  on  tbe  side  nut  the  town^  till  by  ■wimining.     Tbe  Turkish  colours  were  then  plant-        '3 
tbey  shoidd  reach  to  Uiat  part  of  the  sea,  or  great  bar-  ed  on  tlie  ramparts  ;   and  tbe  fleet  entered   tbe  har-.^j,'^*^  ■ 
benr,  where  those  aupplies  were  landed  which  the  graifd  hour,  wbicb  the  fort  commanded,  in  a  kind  of  trininph.  (^e  gun- 
master  daily  sent  to  the  garrison.    Thii  nndertaking  be  When  Mnitapha  took  a  view  of  the  fort,  and  examined  aoa  ci     ~ 


knew  must  be  attended  with  the  utmost  diiScnIty,  be- 
cause  all  the  space  between  his  intrench ments,  and  tbe 
point  to  which  it  was  necessar;  to  extend  thrm,  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  artillery  both  of  Fort  St  Elmo  and  St  An- 
gelo.  In  Ttewing  tbe  ground,  a  Sangiac,  in  whom  be 
put  confidence,  was  killed  iiy  bis  side ;  and,  which  was 
still  a  inni«  irreparaye  loss,  Dragut  received  a  mortal 
wonnd,  of  which  he  died  ia  a  few  days,     l^is  did  not. 


fortifications,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  "  What  will  not  tbe  father  cost  us  (meaning 
the  town^,  when  tbe  son,  who  is  so  small,  has  coat  so 
many  thousands  of  our  bravest  inofs  ?"  But  this  re- 
flection, far  from  exciting  his  admiration  of  that  he- 
roic fortitade  which  he  had  found  so  difficult  to  over- 
served  only  to  inspire  him  with  a  bmtal  Airy. 


He  <»^red  all  such  of  tbe 


garrison  1 


!  found 


liowever,  disi         ^  .  „ 

sign.  By  employing  bis  troops  and,  pioneers  at  the 
ymik  day  and  night,  without  intemitBion,  he  at  length 
carried  it  into  execution!  Then  having  planted  batte- 
ries along  tbe  shore,  and  filled  his  treocfaea  with  mnske- 
teera,  it  was  impossible  for  agy  boat  to  pass  &om  tbe 
town  to  tbe  fort  without  tbe  Inost  imminent  danger  of 
-citber  being  sunk  ot  intercepted. 

After  tku  precaution,  be  resumed  with  fresh  rigour 
■his  Bttetnpts  to  take  the  fort  by  storm,  On  tbe  zist 
'lie  made  four  difierent  aasaiflts :  all  of  which  the  garri- 
son withstood^  and,  in  Tepulsing  so  many  thousand 
-(irBve  and  well  disraplined  tret^  displayed  a  degree 
Ttf  fttmtM  and  fiirtitnde  -triiich  almost  exceeds  benef, 
and  is  beyond  the  ipomr  of  description.  But  this 
teroic  garristm  was  new  ezceediagly  reduced  in  num- 
1>er ;  and  thne  was  tbe  strongest  ivason  to  ap^cbtatd, 
-that,  in  one  assault  mora,  dMy  mtist  inevitablrhe  over- 
powered, unless  a  teinforc«ment  were  sent  ttiero  from 
the  tMrn.  Of  tlmir -desperate  situation  tbey  ga-ve  in- 
telligenee  to  the  grvnd  master  by  one  who  swam  across 
the  harbour  in  the  bright.  The  boats  were  instantly 
'filled  with  knights  and  other  soldien,  who  generonsly 
TeMtved  to  devote  tLemselvea  to  certain  destruction  for 
tbe  general  safety,  and  the  preservation  of  the  fbtt. 
Tbey  set  off  from  the  town  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if 
they  bad  entertained  the  mast  sanguine  hopes  of  victory } 
"but  they  bmid  the  Tuiks   everywhere  so  moch  npon     -under  annw,    by  an  officer,   who,  after  showing  him  all 
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■age  Mustapha  from  porsuing  his  ie-     lying  on  the  breach  alive  to  be  ripped  open,  and  their  HoMffk. 

u;.   I — I  _:._„_   _•  •».«      heart*  torn  ont ;   and,  as  an  insult  on  the  kutghts  and 

their  religioa,  be  caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  search- 
ed for,  and  large  sasfaes  to  be  made  in  them,  in  tbe 
form  of  a  cross  ;  alter  whidi  he  tied  them  00  pUnka, 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  to  be  carried  by  tbe  wind 
and  tide  to  tbe  town  or  Fort  St  Angelo. 

The  grand  master  was  at  Erst  melted  into  tcara  at 
this  shocking  spectacle ;    bat  bis  grief  was  soon  con- 
verted into  indiffuation  and  revenge :    and  these  pas- 
sions betrayed  bim  into  an  action  unworthy  of  the  ^x- .^'i.,^ 
alted  character  which  he  bore.     In  order  to  teach  tbe-y,^^. 
basha,  as  be  pretended,  to  make  war  with  less  barba-itet. 
rity,  be  caused  aH  the  Turks  whom  he  had  iakea  pri- 
Aooers  to  be  massacred ;  and  l^n  putting  their  beads 
into  bis  largest  cannon,  be  shot  them  into  the  Tutkiah 

In  the  siege  which  has  been  related,  the  ocder  lost 
about  1 500  men,  including  130  of  tbe  bravest  knights. 

MiMta^ia  vainly  imagined,  that,  being  intimidated 
by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  they  would  he  now 
inclined  to  listen  to  terms  of  cnpitalattoa  :  and  in  this 
hope,  he  sent  an  officer  with  a  white  £ag  %o  one  of 
the  gates,  attended  by  a  Cbrirtian  slave  designed  (0 
serve  for  bis  interpreter,  llie  Turk  was  sot  allowed 
to  enter  within  the  town  ;  but  tlie  Christian  was  ad- 
mitted, and  was  led  ihroogfa  aeverat  ranks  of  sold* 


their  gnvrd,  and  the  lines  so  strongly  defended,  that, 
after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  land,  dieywereat  last 
oUiged  to  retain,  depressed  with  sorrow  fortho  bte  of 
their  brave  companioDs. 

The  gairison  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  but 
instead  of  either  capitulating  or  attemjrting  to  escape. 


the  fortifications  of  the  place,  desired  him  to  take  par- 
ticnlar  notice  of  tbe  depth  and  breadth  of  the  ditch, 
and  said  to  him,  "  See  there,  tbe  only  apot  we  can  af- 
ford your  general  [  and  there  we'hi^  soon  to  bury  him 
,and  all  bis  janizaries." 

This  insulting  speech  being  ivpnited  by  the  slave. 


they  prepared  for  dratb,  and  passedlbe  night  in  prayer    -excited  in  tbe  Geiy  mind  of  the  basba  the  highest  de- 
and  in  "receiving  tbe  sacrament ;  after  which  they  em-     giee  of  wrath  ana  indignation)  and  made  him  resolve 


braced  one'another  tenderly,  and  then  repaired  to  then* 
respective  posts;  while  such  of  the  wounded  as  had 
been  disabled  from  walking,  were,  at  their  own  earnest 
'desire,  carried  to  the  side  of  the  hreach,  where  they 
waited,  without' dismay,  for  the  approach  tf  the  l^uk- 
iA  army. 

Eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  2|d  of  July,  tbe  Tnrfcs 
advanced  to  tlie  assault  with  load  afaoats,  as  toeertain 
victory,  which  they  believed  so  a  small  a handftdof  men 
as  now  remained  in  the  fbn  wonld  not  dare  to  dispute 
with  dnm.  In  this  expectation  Aey  wen  dtsappotnt- 
ed.  The  garrison  being  nuArtd  on  deo^i,  and  de- 
Bousing  danger  were  more  than  men,  and  exerted  a 
degree  «f  prowess  and  -nlom  that  filled  their  enemies 


vHbmmxuBKM.    The  combat  lattednpwwds'of'&v    the  grand 


to  exert  himself  to  the  otmoM  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  siej^.  -His  trvopa,  thoagh  greatly  diminiabed, 
were  sbll  sufficient  to  invest  at  once  both  tbe  town 
and  Ae  fort  of  Bt  Michael,  He  kept  a  constant  fire 
on  both;  but  he  .intended  'lint  to  apply-to  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  the  Utter,  wbi«h  bt  prapaaed  to  attack  both 
by  land  and-wstar,  at  tbe  wKnnuty  of  the  peninsnls 
on  vfhitdi  it  'Stands.  In  nrdor  to-acoomplish  -this  -de- 
'sign,  it  was  neoessaryhe  -dioaM  have  same  ahipping 
ifltroilaeed  into  ^'hatfcour  for  tmnsparting  his  fenoe. 
Bnt'the  mouth  rf  the  hariwir  having  hetn  rcndeaad 
inaccessible  by  a  gmat  iron  ch^  and  the  eatMou  af 
8t  Angvlo,  hts  design  must  have  heen'TclinqaiBbed,  if 
'PiaJi  'bad  not  anggested  an  expedient  t     ' 


I  was,    lo 


>yGoo^e 
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Main.     Dnl:e  the  ChrUtUn  8lavw  ainl  the  crfWB  of  the  sbip*     Gnimeraa  having  rcMrveil  mow  cuukm  diarged  witli 

gnpe-ifaot,  did  dreadful  execution  amoiig   Uieia  kfter 
uiey  famd  Unded,  and  maiiy  of  them  benn  to  flf  to 


^dnw  a  Domber  of  IkklIs,  by  tb«  ■treDf;th  of  theii 
ftras,  over  the  neck  of  land  on  which  stood  Fort  St 
Klmo>  Of  tfaii  proposal,  wfaidi  Mmtapba  imnedi- 
Jttely  adopted,  infetmation  was  carried  to  the  ^raad 
tnaster  by  a  TorkiEh  officer  ■,  who,  being  by  birtb  a 
Greeks  was  toncbed  suddenly  nitb  remorsr,  and  de- 
serted to  Ibe  Cbrirtians.  In  eonieqnence  of  ibis  intel- 
Jigrnce,  La  Valette  set  a  great  number  of  hands  to 
Work  in  framing  a  stacado  along  that  part  of  tbe  pro- 
montory where  the  Turks  intended  their  attack }  and 
•t  aootber  part,  where  tbe  depth  of  the  nater  or  the 
Jiardneiis  of  tbe  bottom  would  not  admit  the  stacado, 
be  caosed  itrong  intreDchnwnls  to  be  made  upon  the 
beach.  Mustapba,  in  the  n)ean  time,  iired  incessantly 
aipon  the  fort,  while  the  slaves  and  crews  were  em- 
^yed  in  transporting  the  boats  over  land  into  the 
barbour.  At  length  the  basha,  judging  that  the 
nnrnber  of  boats  which  he  had  transported  would  be 
anfEcient,  and  that  the  Iweacbes  which  bis  artillery 
had  made  were  practicable,  resolved,  witliout  fiirther 
delay,  to  make  an  attack  both  by  sea  and  land.  Me 
was  the  more  confident  of  success,  as  since  the  taking 
of  St  Elmo,  he  had  received  a  considerable  reioforce- 
ment,  hy  the  arrival  of  Hasrem,  son  of  Barbarossa, 
with  2500  select  soldiers,  commonly  called  the  Bravoct 
.of  Atgiert.  Hascera,  who  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  bis  father's  fire,  and  was  ambitions  to  dietin- 
gui>b  hinuelf  in  tbe  sultan's  service,  begeed  of  Musta- 
pha  to  instrost  him  with  tbe  assault  ^Fort  St  Mi- 
chael }  and  vaunted,  with  his  natural  arn^ance,  tbat 
be  would  soon  make  himself  master  of  it  sword-in- 
.^and.  The  basbn,  whether  from  an  opinion  of  bis  va- 
lour, or  an  intention  to  make  him  leirn  at  his  own  es- 
pence  tbe  iolly  of  his  presumption,  readily  complied 
with  his  request ;  and,  having  added  6000  men  to  hi« 


their  boats :  which  Candelista  observing,  be  command- 
ed the  boats  to  be  put  off  lo  a  little  distance  from 
tbe  shore.  His  troops,  perceiving  then  that  tbi-y  roust 
either  die  or  conquer,  took  courage  from  despair,  and 
advanced  boldly  to  the  intrencbment,  with  ladders  for 
scaling  it  in  one  hand  and  their  sabren  in  the  other. 
The  combatants  on  both  sides  displayed  the  most  in- 
trepid valour.  Great  nuinbers  felt,  and  the  ditch  was 
choked  with  blood,  nnd  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
nud  wounded.  The  Turks  at  last,  after  an  engage- 
ment, of  five  hours,  reached  the  top  of  the  intrencb- 
ment and  there  {dsnted  their  ensigns.  The  knights, 
stung  with  shame  on  account  of  their  retreat,  return, 
ed  with  redoubled  ardour.  But  they  would  probably 
have  been  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy,  had  not  the  grand  master  sent  them  a  season- 
able reinforcement,  under  the  admiral  de  Giou  and  the 
Chavaller  de  Quiney ;  who  fell  upon  the  Aigerincs 
and  Turks  with  a  degree  of  fury  tbat  struck  terror  in- 
to Candelissu  fainweiC  *vho  was  noted  for  bis  intrepidi- 
ty. Having  ordered  the  boats  to  be  brought  nearer 
the  shore,  he  was  among  the  first  Who  fled.  His  bns- 
voes  fought  desperately  for  some  time  after  Jie  had  left 
tbem  }  but  they  were  at  length  thrown  down  &om  the 
intrencbment*,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  their  boats  with 
tbe  utmost  preci;^tatian.  The  Christians  pursued  tbem, 
and  tbe  batteries  continued  firing  on  them  without  ip- 
teimisiiion.  Many  of  tbe  boats  were  sunk }  tlie  water 
was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  mangled  limbs,  shields, 
and  helmets.  Of  the  4000  who  had  been  sent  on  this 
enterprise,  scarcely  500  reoiained,  and  many  of  these 
were  dangerously  wounded. 

Hascem  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  assault  by 


Algerines,  be  promised  to  support  him  with  the  rest  of     land  than  Candclisaa  was  by  sea.     AJlter  having  been 


bUi 


rmy. 


Haaeem  divided  his  forcrs  with  Candelissa,  an  old 
corsair,  bts  lieutenant;  to  wbom  he  committed  the  at- 
tack W  Ma,  whilst  he  reserved  that  on  tbe  land-side  to 
limself. 

Candelissa  having  put  his  troops  on  board  the  boats, 
set  out  with  dnims  beating,  and  hautboys  and  other 
mnsical  instruments  playing,  preceded  by  a  boat  filled 
with  Mabametan  priests,  some  of  whom  were  employ- 
ed in  offering  pnyers  to  heaven  for  his  success,  or  in 
Wiging  hymns  ;  while  others  had  books  in  their  bands, 
ant  of  wbch  tbey  read  imprecatii 


rainst  the  Chris- 


repulsed  at  one  breach  with  great  slaughter,  be  rallied 
bis  troops,  and  led  tbem  on  to  another,  where  be  fought 
long  and  desperately,  till,  most  of  tbe  bravoes  having 
fallen  by  his  side,  he  was  obliged,  with  much  rcloctan^ 
and  sorrow,  to  sound  a  retreat. 

Mnstapha,  not  unmindful  of  bis  promise  to'  support 
him,  no  sooner  perceived  him  beginning  to  retire,  than 
be  ordered  the  janicaries,  wbom  be  kept  under  arms, 
to  advance,  '  The  garrison  bad  maintained  an  engage- laciedible 
meot  with  Hascem  for  five  hours,  iq  tbe  middle  of  the  Taloor  of 
day,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year ;  yet,  as  if  ^  t^^A- 
they  had  not  been  subject  to  tbe  wants  and  weaknesses  ""^ 


tians.     Caodelisoa  attempted  Srst  to  oreak  down  the     of  hnmanity,  they   advanced   beyond    the   breach   tg 


ttacado  wbi<^  had  been  formed  to  obstruct  hit  land. 
ing;  huf  finding  it  much  stronger  tfaao  be  expected, 
sod  that,  while  be  wu  employed  in  demolishing  it,  his 
troops  most  suffer  greatly  from  the  enemy's  fire,  he 
thought  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  descent  on  that 
put  of  the  shore  which  tbe  grand  maiter  bad  strength- 
^g        eaed  with  iotienchnxnts.     At  this  important  post,  tbe 
tiw  T^iki  Christian  troops  were  commanded  by  an  ancient  kni^t 
Tpobcd      of  the  name  of  Guinifran.     This  experienced  officer 
"''  ge"  reserved  his  fire  till  the  Turks  bad  advanced  within 
''"*''   a  little  distance  of  the  shore,  when,  by  a  single  dis- 
charge, he  killed  about  400  men.     Thi*  did  not  pre- 
vent the  rest  from  approaching.     Candelissa   pushed 
forwards  <wfaile  tbe  Christians  were  loading  their  can- 
non, and  landed  at  tbe  htii  of  bia  Algerines.     Bat 
Voi.  XIL  Part  II.  t 


meet  tbe  janizanet,  and  fought  apparently  with 
much  vigour  and  fortitude  as  before.  By  tbe  power 
ot  superior  numbers,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  hack 
within  the  breach.  But  there  they  made  tbe  most  des- 
perate resistance  ^  and,  being  reinforced  by  De  Giou 
and  De  Quiney,  with  tbe  troops  which  had  triumph- 
ed over  Candelissa,  tbey  at  Ust  repulsed  tbe  janizarica 
with  dreadful  slaughter ;  after  having  lost  more  than 
40   knights,  and   aoo  of  the  bravest  of  the  .< 


Uagbu 


Mustaptia,  enm«d  by  this  invincible  obstinacy  whicb 
the  Christians  displayed  in  their  defence,  and  dreading 
that  the  Spanish  succours,  which  bad  been  already  de- 
layed Dutch  longer  than  he  expected,  might  soon  ar- 
rive, resohednoi*  to  ff^  his  wb^  luce  al  ^ 
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jilalu.     ^"^  while  be  himself  prosecated  the  liege  c^  Fort  St 
>•>— y— >  Michael  with  one  half  of  his   troops,    to  employ  the 
other,  ander  Piati,  against  the  town.     More  batteries 
were  raised  ;  the  trenches  were  advanced  still  neanr 
than    before ;    bridges  of   sail-yarda    and   rowts    were 
thrown  over  the  ditches }    mine*,   notwithstanding  the 
bird  aud  rocky  soil,  were  sprung ;  asuulls  were  repeat- 
ed without  number  }  and  the   two  hoshos,  emulous  of 
one  another,   and  each  of  tbem  agitated  ivitli  continual 
anxiety  lest  victory  should  declare  first  for  his  com- 
petitor, exhibited  the  roost  shining  proofs  of  personal 
courage,  and  exhausted  all  tlie  art  of  trar  then  known 
in  die  world.     Yet,  through  the  determined  bravery 
of  the  knights,  conducted  by  the  grand  master  with 
consummate  prudence  and  indefatigable  vigilance,  the 
,g        Turks  were  bafflrd  in  every  attempt,  and  repulsed  with 
A  KTut      slaughter.     Mnstapha  flattered  himself  once  with  the 
nombet  of  hiost  sanguine  hopes  of  success  on  his  part,  Irom  a  ma- 
'^'"^IaV    '''■'"'^  invented  by  his  principal  enpneer,  in  the  form 
'"milri-''  "^  '  '■"S*  v»3U.  bound  strongly  with  iron  hoops,  and 
Tance  of      filled  with  gunpowder,  nails,  chains,  bullets,  and  such 
their  own.  other  instruments  of  death.       After  setting  fire  to  a 
train  which  was  fastened  to  this  machine,  it  was  tbi'own, 
by  the  force  of  an  engine,   upon  a  r»ve1in  that  was  the 
principal  defence  of  the  fort.      But  the  garrison,  undis- 
mayed, found  means,  before  it  caught  fire,  to  cost  it 
out  again  into  the  midst  of  the  assailantti.      In  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  it  burst  with  dreadful  fury,  and  filled 
the'  Tdii^s  with  consternation.     The  knights  then  aatli- 
td  out  upon  them  sword  in  hand  ;  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  confasion,  killed  biany  of  tliem,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flighL 

Piali  had,  on  some  occasions,  still  more  reason  than 
Mustapha  to  entertain  the  hopes  of  victory,  althou^ 
the  town  was  much  stronger  than  the  fort,  and  La  Va- 
lette  commanded  there  in  person.     By  his  batteries  he 
bad  demolished  all  the  outworks  of  the  place,  and  bad 
made  an  immense  breach  in  the  will.     While  his  troops 
were  engaged  in  a  furious  assault,  that  engrossed  the 
whole  attention  of  the  besieged  from  morning  till  night. 
In  employed  a  great  number  of  pioneers  in  raising  a 
cavalier  or  platform  of  earth  and  stones,  clwe  by  the 
Woach,  and  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  parapet.  Night, 
in  the  mean  time,  came  on,  and  prevented  him  from 
carrying  any  further    this    great    advantage  ;    hot  he 
^nbted  not  that  next  day  he  should  be  able  to  make 
■  .         himself  master  of  the  place. 
The  uiaai       As  soon  as  he  had  drawn  off  hit  forces,  a  council  of 
miuler  ice-the  Order  was  convened,   and  most  of  the  kniglits 
Ttntj  the     of  tipinion  that  the  town  H 
f^'obw..  ***  *^'fi«'t'0'i*  *'''<=^  **'" 

dontng  the  °P  >  '"''  *''*'  '''^  garrison  and  inhabitants  should  retire 
tovra.  into  thB  castle  of  St  Angeto.  But  the  grand  master 
'ftceived  ^his  proposal  with  horror  and  indignation. 
**  This  would  be  in  efflsct  (said  he),  to  deliver  the 
whole  islanfl  ttAo  thfi  hfcnds  of  the  infidels.  Fort  St 
Michael,  which  has  been  so  gallantly  defended,  and 
which  is  preserved  by  its  commnnication  with  the  town, 
tfOuM  tliu^  be  •ooB  rcdaced  to  the  necessity  of  smrea- 
dering.  There  is  no  room  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo 
Tor  the  inhabitants  and  troops ;  nor,  if  Hrere  Were 
nKniB,  is  there  water  in  that  fort  for  »o  gnrat  a  num- 
tfct.*"  It  was  then  profMscd,  that  at  ieaSt  the  t*liM  of 
fte  saints  and  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  shonld  be 
cMTied  ijta  the  eaMte  ;  »ai  1h«  kil^^  nonestly  <mi- 


treated  the  gnod  master  to  retire  into  it  faintsclfr  as>  h 
■uring  him  that  they  would  conduct  the  defence  witb  '•^ 
the  utmost  vigour  and  vigilance.  "  No,  my  brethren 
(he  replied),  what  yon  propose  as  to  the  sacred  things 
would  serve  only  to  intimidate  the  soldiers.  We  must 
corxeat  our  apprehensions.  It  is  here  we  most  either 
die  or  conquer.  And  is  it  possible  that  1,  at  the  age 
of  71,  can  end  my  life  so  honourably  as  in  fighting, 
together  with  my  friends  and  brethren,  against  tlw 
implacable  enemies  of  oar  holy  faith  ?"  He  then  told 
them  what  he  thought  proper  to  be  done,  and  proceed' 
ed  instantly  to  put  it  into  eKceution.  Having  called 
■11  the  soldiers  from  Fort  Bt  Angelo,  except  a  few  who 
were  necessary  for  managing  the  artilleiy,  be  employed 
them  and  the  inhabitants  all  night  in  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments  within  the  breach }  after  which  he  sent 
out  some  of  tho  bravest  knights,  with  a  select  body  of 
troops,  to  make  an  attempt  oD  the  cavalier.  These 
men  stole  softly  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  till  tbey 
arrived  at  (he  place  appointed;  when  they  set  up  • 
loud  shout,  and  attacked  the  guards  whom  Pioli  htii 
left  there  with  so  much  fury,  that  the  Tories,  believing 
the  whole  garrison  had  fallen  upon  them,  abondoaeid 
their  post,  and  fled  precipitately  to' their  camp. 

'I'be  cavalier  was  immediately  fortified,  a  hatteiy 
of  cannon  planted  on  it,  and  a '  parapet  raised  on 
the  side  toivards  the  enemy.  And  thus  the  breach 
was  rendered  impracticable ;  the  town  put  in  greater 
security  than  before;  and  a  work,  which  had  been 
devised  for  its  destruction,  conveKed  into  a  bulwark 
for  its  defence. 

The  grand  master  had  now  greater  confidence  thatt 
ever  of  being  able  to  hold  out  till  the  Spaniards  shonld 
come  to  his  relief.  In  consequence  of  the  assnrances 
given  by  Philip  and  the  Sicilian  viceroy,  he  had,  long 
before  this  time,  entertained  the  hopes  of  their  ar- 
rival ;  and  had  often  earnestly  solicited  the  viceroy  to 
hasten  his  departure  from  Messina.  The  conduct  of  this 
nolilemao  was  long  exceedingly  mysterious.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  knights  was  worn  ont  by  his  delays  (  and 
they,  and  many  others,  suspected  that  the  real  motives 
of  bis  conduct  was  the  dread  of  encountering  with  «n 
admiral  of  bo  considerable  reputation  as  Viali.  But  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  viceroy  had  acted  agree- 
ably to  his  inxlructions  from  the  court  of  Spain.  For 
nUliough  Philip  was,  for  the  reasons  above  mcntionct), 
sincerely  interested  In  the  preservation  of  thp  knights, 
and  had  amused  them  with  the  most  flattering  promiseo 
of  assistance ;  yet  he  seems  from  the  first  to  hat'c  re- 
Ito  longer  tenable  ;  that  solved  not  to  expose  himself  to  danger  on  that  account, 
.ined  should  be  blown     and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  general  engagement. 

Philip  was  aiTected  by  their  danger  only  to  far  n 
it  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  dominions. 
He  bad  resolved  to  inlcrpoM  in  their  behalf,  nth<* 
than  suffer  them  to  be  overpowered  ;  hot  be  appeaiia 
to  have  been  very  little  touched  with  their  calamiticii, 
and  to  have  intended  to  leave  them  to  thcmBclvcs,  us 
long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  their  being  ^ble  to 
make  resistance  ;  by  doing  which  be  considered,  lb«t 
he  would  not  only  prescrri>  his  own  strength  entire,  bat 
ftin;bt  aftciVards  engage  with  the  Turks,  when  they 
were  exhausted  by  the  operations  of  the  eie^. 

Philip  adhered  inflexibly  to  this  plan,  notwithstanding 
the  grand  master's  repeated  importanilies,  much  longer 
than  was  consiitent  *ilh  his  own  Klfisk  vicftk     I'or, 
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ilu.  tvitliont  A  degree  of  fortitude  kod  prowess  on  the  part 
)"*  'of  the  garriion,  >nd  a  degree  of  wiwloni,  vigUuice, 
•nd  nuniaiiiniity  on  that  of  tlie  grand  muter,  inti- 
nitely  higber  thaa  there  could  be  reason  to  expect,  it 
miut  liave  been  imposcibit  for  such  a  handful  of  men  to 
bave  withttood,  fur  bo  long  a  time,  ev  great  a  force, 
and  Buch  mighty  efforts,  as  were  employed  to  reduce 
them.  Even  the  death  of  the  grand  nwster  alone, 
whose  person  was  exposed  to  perpetual  danger,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  tlie  knights,  long  before  Philip 
cent  orders  to  bis  viceroy  to  give  them  any  efiectual 
support  i  and  in  thiscaie,  as  bis  own  dominions  or  his 
BvHi  would  have  been  immediately  attacked,  be  would 
probably  have  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
timid  ungenerous  counacU  which  be  pursued. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  on  this  head, 
the  viceroy  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  yield  lo 
the  'repeated  applications  of  the  grand  master,  till  the 
operations  of  the  siege  began  to  relax,  and  the  Turkish 
forces  were  reduced  from  45,000  to  15,000  or  16,000  ; 
of  frhom  many  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  nbicb 
tliey  had  undcrgpne,  and  others  rendered  unfit  for  ac~ 
tion  by  a  bloody  flux,  wbicb  for  several  weeks  had 
raged  amongst  them. 

lu  this  situation  of  afiairs,  when  it  was  probable  (hat 
the  knights  would,  witliout  assistance,  have  compelled 
the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege,  the  viceroy  let  the  grand 
waster  know,  that  he  had  now  received  such  instruct 
tious  from  the  king,  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  show  bis 
attachment  to  the  order:  that  he  was  not  indeed  per- 
mitted to  attack  the  Turkish  fleet ;  hut  that  he  would 
immediately  bring  him  a  strong  body  of  troops,  whose 
commanders  (as  he  himself  must  return  to  Sicily)  were 
to  he  entirely  subject  to  riie  grand  roaster's  authority 
till  the  enemy  should  be  expelled. 
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improved  ta  the  best  advantage  the  leisure  that  WU  Uil 
afforded  bim.  He  employed  all  the  inhabitants,  roenj  H;~y 
women,  and  children,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  in  filling 
up  the  enemy's  trenches,  apd  dcmoUsbing  their  works  } 
and  put  a  garrLiaa  without  del»y  into  Fort  St  Elmo }  in 
which  the  Turks  now  bebeld  from  their  ships  the  stand* 
ard  of  St  John  erected,  where  that  of  Mahomet  bad 
lately  stood. 

This  demonstrated  to  Mustaphn  bow  much  new  la- 
bour awaited  him  in  case  lie  should  return  to  the  siege ; 
but  being  enraged  against  himself  tm  account  of  the 
precipitancy  of  bis  retreat,  and  disquieted  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  reception  which  be  had  reason  to  ex* 
pect  from  Solymao,  be  wished  to  atone  for  his  impru- 
dence, and  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  in  i*faich  it  had 
involved  him,  by  victory  or  de»th.  Fiali,  wlio,  front 
his  jealousy  of  the  basha's  credit  with  t)ie  sultan,  was 
not  sorry  lor  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  represented 
in  a  council  of  war  convened  on  this  occasion.  That  a^ 
the  troops  were  much  dispirited  and  worn  oat,  it  wguld 
be  exposing  tfaeoi  to  certain  destruction,  either  to  lead 
tjiem  against  the  enemy,  or  to  resume  the  operatitms  of 
the  siege.  Uut  the  lilajarity  of  the  council  were  df  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  land  the  forces 
again  without  delay.  ,, 

The  Turkish  Soldiers  complained   bitterly  of  this  uo-Ttw}  i< 
expected  resolution,  and  obeyed  the  orders  to  discm-tnrn,  hi 
bark  tritb  the  greatest  rplucUncc.    Their  officer*  were  "  ^'^ 
obliged  to  employ  threats  with  some,  and  force  with 
others.     At  length  the  number  intended  was  put  cti 
shore,  and  Mustapha  set  out  at  their  head  in  search  of 
the  enemy. 

The  grand  master  had  not  neglected  to  give  early . 
notice    of   tbeir   march    to   the   Spanish    commanders, 

bad   intrenched   tbeir  little  army  on  a  steep  hill. 


,  alLbou)^  still  aiispected  of  interposing     which  the  Turks  would  have  found ilmost  inaccessible} 


^naecessa^y  delays,  at  length  fulfilled  bis  promise ;  and 
ce-  on  the  7th  of  September  landed  6000  men,  under  Don 
Alvaro  de  Sandc  and  Ascanio  della  Coma,  in  that  part 
of  the  island  which  lay  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  Tiirks  ;  after  which,  he  immediately  carried  back 
the  fleet  to  Sicily. 

In  'the  mean  time,  intelligence  being  brought  bl 
Mustapha  that  the  Spaniards  were  landed,  and  march- 
ing towards  bim,  he  was  tlirown  into  the  most  dread- 
ful consternation.  Sensible  that  his  soldieni  were  much 
disheartened  by  their  ill  success,  be  imagined  that  he 
was  ab<Mit  to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  army,  consist- 
ing of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplioed  troops  in  SpaiQ. 
Without  watting  for  information  of  their  number,  he 
^  forthwith  raised  the  siege,  drew  hU  f^rrisou  out  of  St 
a  a  Klmo,  and,  leaving  all  his  heavy  caauoo  behind  bim, 
,  embarked  his  troops  with  as  much  precipitation  as  if 
the  Spaniards  with  superior  forces  had'been  in  sight. 
He  bad  scarcely  got  on  board  When  a  deserter  ar- 
rived from  the  Spanish  camp,  and  informed  him,  that 
with  15,000  or  16,000  men,  he  bad  fled  before  an  ar- 
my that  did  not  exceed  6ooa,  having  00  general  at 
their  head,  and  commanded  by  i^cers  who  were  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  The  baaha  was  overvhelnl- 
ed  with  shame  and  vexation  by  tbb  intelligence,  and 
would    bave   immediately  disembarked ;   hut  thi 


and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  situation,  and  stand  on  their  defence. 
But  this  proposal  ifas  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  bold 
adventurous  t>e  Sand£,  and  the  greatest  part  of  tb« 
Spanish  officers  ;  and  the  troops  were  led  out  of  their 
encampment,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 
'Jliis  conduct,  more  fortunate  perhaps  than  prudent, 
contributed  to  increase  the  dejettiOD  of  the  Turkinb 
soldiers,  and  to  facilitate  their  defeat.  Having  been 
dragged  against  their,  inclination  to  the  field  of  battlu, 
and  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  fury, 
botli  in  front  and  flank,  they  scarcely  fought,  but,  be- 
ing struck  with  a  sudden  pdoic,  fied  with  the  utmost 
precipitation. 

Mustapha,  confounded  and  enraged  by  tiiis  pusilla- 
nimous behaviour  of  bis  troops,  was  hurried  along  by 
the  violent  tide  of  the  fugitives.  He  fell  twice  from 
his  horse,  and  would  have  been  taken  prisoner  if  bis 
officers  had  not  rescued  bim.  The  Spaniards  pursued 
briskly  till  they  came  to  the  sea  shore.  There  Piali 
had  his  boats  ready  to  receive  the  Turks,  and  a  number 
of  shallopt  filled  with  musketeers  drawn  up  to  favour 
their  escape.  Without  this  precaution,  thev  roust  all 
have  periahed  i  and,  even  notwithstanding  the  prolec- 
lioD  which  it  afforded  them,  the  number  of  tbeir  killul 


knew,  he  dunt  not  idtempt  without  consulting  Fiali,     amonated  to  3000  men,  while  the  victors  lost  only  13 


Uascem,  and  his  other  principfd  officers. 
White  Ife  WAS  deUbentiDg  tipos  it«  the  gnnd 


or  14  at 

Snch,  after  four  nwiithi  conlinouicei  .was  .tb^  «Bn^ 
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Milu.  elusion  of  the  aiege  of  Malta,  which  nil)  be  for  «ver 
'  »  — 'raemonMe  on  account  of  that  cxtraoi^ipaTy  display  of 
the  moat  generoui  and  beroic  valour,  by  which  the 
knights,  Bo  few  in  number,  were  enabled  to  baffle  tbe 
niwt  vigniDUS  efTorts  which  could  be  made  to  Eubdue 
them  by  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  The 
news  of  their  deliverance  gave  universal  joy  to  the 
Christian  powers  ',  and  the  name  of  the  grand  master 
excited  evenrwhere  the  highest  admiration  and  applause. 
Congratulations  were  sent  him  from  every  qnarter;  and 
in  many  states  public  rejoicings  were  celebrated  on  ac- 
cotint  of  his  snccess. 

AVitfa  this  siege  is  concluded  eveiy  thing  of  import- 
ance in  the  hislon  of  Malta.    The  power  of  the  Turks 
began  about  this  tune  to  be  so  much  circumscribed,  that 
thev  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  Chriitian  nations, 
and  the  knights  of  Malta  had  no  loogrr  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  their  valour  as  formeri^.     The  best  descrip- 
tion of  Malta  we  have  met  with  is  that  given  by  Mf 
jj        Urydme, 
Docrip-         "  The  approach  of  tbe  island  (says  be),  is  very  fine, 
tionoftbe  although   the   shore   is  rather  low  and   rocky.      It   is 
"'*"'•  '"^'  everywhere  made  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  1^  an  infi- 
nite  number  of  fortifications.     The  rock,   in   many 
places,  has  been  sloped  into  the  form  of  a  Aliwis,  with 
strong  parapets  and    intrenchments    running    behind 
it.i — On  getting  ashore  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new 
world  indeed— the  streets  (of  Valetta)  crowded  with 
well-dressed  people,  who  have  all  the  appearance  of 
health  and  affluence }  and  we  were  conducted  by  the 
English  conani  to  an  inn,  which  had  mere  the  appear- 
ance of  a  palace. 

"  After  dinner  we  went  to  visit  the  principal  villas 
of  the  island  ;  paiticularly  those  of  tbe  grand  master 
and  the  genoral  of  tbe  galleys,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another.  These  are  nothing  great  or  miigni- 
ficeot ;  but  they  ore  admirably  contrived  for  a  hot 
climate,  where,  of  all  things,  shade  is  the  most  de- 
eintble.  The  orange  groves  are  indeed  very  fine,  and 
the  fruit  they  bear  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
Spain  or  Portugal. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  lar  from  being  pleu- 
ing :  the  whole  island  is  a  great  rock  of  very  white 
freestone ;  and  the  soil  that  covers  this  roCk  is,  in 
most  places,  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches  deep)  yet, 
what  U  singular,  we  found  their  crop  in  general  was 
exceedingly  abundant.  They  account  for  it  irom  the 
copious  dewi  that  &I1  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  :  and  pretend  likewise  that  tbeic  is  a  moisture 
in  the  rock  below  the  soil,  that  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  com  and  cotton,  keeping  its  roots  perpetually 
moist  and  cool }  withoat  which  singular  quality,  they 
say,  they  could  have  no  crop  at  all,  tbe  heat  of  the 
sun  being  so  exceedingly  violent. — Tbe  whole  island 
producer  corn  only  sumcient  to  supply  its  inhabitants 
for  five  months  or  little  more  ;  bat  the  crop  they  most 
depend  upon  is  the  cotton.  They  begin  to  sow  it  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of 
June}  and  tbe  time  of  reaping  is  in  the  month  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November. 

"  They  pretend  that  the  cotton  produced  from  this 
^nt,  which  is  sown  and  reaped  in  four  months,  is  of 
»  much  superior  quality  to  that  fif  the  cotton-tree. 
I  compared  tbem ;  but  I  cannot  lay  I  fbnnil  it  so: 
this  is  indeed  tba  fioesl ;  but  that  of  the  cotton-tree  'a 
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by  much  the  strongest  teituro.  Tlie  plant  rises  to  the  Mnlii- 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  U  covered  with  a '—  v  ' 
number  of  nuts  or  pods  full  of  cotton  :  These,  n4ten 
ripe,  they  are  at  greit  pains  to  ciit  off  every  morning 
before  sunrise ;  tor  the  heat  of  the  sun  immtrdiatcly 
turns  the  cotton  yellow  :  which  indeed  we  saw  from 
those  pods  they  save  for  seed. 

"  They  manufacture  tlieir  cotton  into  a  great  va- 
riety of  stuffs.  Their  stockings  are  esceedingly  fine. 
Some  of  them,  tliey  assored  us,  had  been  sold  for  ten 
seqnins  a  pair.  Their  coverlets  and  blankets  arc 
esteemed  all  over  Europe.  Of  these  tbe  principal  ma- 
nufactures are  established  in  the  little  island  of  Gozzo,  - 
where  the  people  are  said  to  be  more  industrious  than 
those  of  Malta,  as  they  are  more  excluded  from  the 
worjd,  and  have  fewer  inducements  to  idlenns.  Here 
the  sugar  cane  b  still  cultivated  with  success,  though 
not  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

"  The  Maltese  oranges  certainly  deserve  the  cha- 
racter they  have,  of  being  tbe  finest  in  the  world.  The 
season  continues  for  upwards  of  seven  months,  from 
November  till  tbe  middle  of  Jnne ;  during  which  time 
those  beautiiiil  trees  are  always  covered  with  afann- 
dance  of  delicious  fruit.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  red 
kind,  much  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  others, 
which  are  rather  too  luscious.  Tbev  are  produced,  I 
am  told,  from  the  common  orange  bud,  ingrafted  on 
the  pomegranate  stock.  The  juice  of  Ibis  fmit  is  m 
red  as  blood,  and  of  a  fine  flavour.  The  greatest 
part  of  their  crop  is  sent  in  presents  to  the  difiemrt 
courts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  che- 

"  The  industry  of  the  Maltese  in  cnltivating  their 
little  island  is  inconceivable.  There  is  not  wa  indi 
of  ground  lost  in  any  part  of  it ',  and  where  there  was 
not  soil  enough,  they  ha\e  brou^t  over  ships  and 
boats  loaded  with  it  from  Sicily,  where  there  is  plen- 
ty, and  to  spare.  The  whole  island  is  full  of  enclosures 
of  freestone,  which  give  the  country  a  very  uncouth 
and  barren  aspect ;  and  in  summer  reflect  such  a  lidtt 
and  heat,  that  it  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  olIeB- 
sire  to  the  eyes.  The  enclosure)*  are  very  small  and  ii^ 
regular,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground. 
Tfatf,  they  say,  they  are  obliged  to  observe,  notwith- 
standing the  deformity  it  occasions}  otherwise  tbo 
floods,  to  which  tbey  are  subject,  would  soon  carry  off 
their  soil. 

*'  The  island  is  covered  over  with  country  houses 
and  villagea,  besides  seven  cities,  for  so  they  tena 
them  ;  but  there  ore  only  two,  the  Valetta,  and  Citta 
Vecchia,  that  by  any  means  deserve  that  appellation. 
Every  little  village  has  a  noble  ehurch,  elegandy  finiah- 
ed,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  marble,  rich  tapestry, 
and  a  lai^  quantity  of  silver  plate. 

"  The  city  of  Valetta  has  certainly  tbe  happiest 
aituatiDn  that  can  be  imagined.  It  stands  upon  a  pe- 
ninsnla  between  two  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world, 
which  are  defi:nded  by  almost  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions. That  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  city  is  the 
largest.  It  runs  about  two  miles  into  the  heart  of  tbo 
bland ;  and  is  so  very  deep,  and  surronnded  by  such 
high  gronnds  and  fortifications,  that  they  assured  ns 
the  largest  ships  of  war  might  ride  here  in  tbe  most 
stormy  weather,  almost  without  a  cable. 

"  xbii  beautifid  basoo  is  divided  into  five  distinct 
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,  harbmin,  M  «|iiaUy  safe,  and  »cl)  ckpable  of  con- 
'"' ta!niag  an  tmrneose  number  ofihippiog.  Tbe  niouth 
«f  the  katbour  is  scarcely  »  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  conuaaniled  on  each  side  by  batteries  that 
would  tear  the  strongest  ship  to  pieces  before  sbe  could 
enter.  Besides  this,  it  is  fronted  by  a  quadruple  bat- 
tery, one  above  the  other,  the  larj^t  of  vriiicb  is  a 
JUitr  d'emi,  or  ou  a  level  with  die  water.  These  ate 
mounted  with  about  80  of  their  heaviest  artillery  :  so 
tiiat  this  harbour,  I  think,  may  realty  be  considered  as 
impregnable ;  and  indeed  the  Turks  have  tver  found 
it  so,  and  I  believe  ever  will. 

"  The  harbour  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  city,  al- 
thoogh  tbey  only  use  it  for  fiHhing,  and  as  a  place  of 
quarantine,  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
be  considered  as  inestimable.  It  is  likewise  defended 
by  Terr  strong  works  ;  and  in  tbe  centre  of  the  bason 
is  an  island  on  which  they  have  built  a  castle  and  a 
lasaret. 

"  The  fbrtiGcations  of  Malta  are  indeed  a  most 
■tupendous  work.  All  the  boasted  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Naples  are  a  trifle  to  tbe  immense  eacavations 
that  have  been  made  in  this  little  island.  The  ditches, 
of  a  vast  size,  are  all  cat  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These 
extend  for  a  great  many  miles,  and  raise  our  astonish- 
Ment  to  think  that  so  small  a  state  bas  ever  been  able 
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"  One  side  of  the  island  is  so  completely  fortified 
by  nature,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  art.  The 
rvdi  i*  of  a  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicu- 
lar &am  the  aea  fw  several  miles.  It  is  vcr^  singular, 
that  00  this  side  there  are  still  tbe  vestiges  of  se- 
veral ancient  roads,  with  the  tracks  of  carnages  worn 
deep  in  the  rocks.  These  roads  arc  nan  terminated 
by  the  precipice,  with  tbe  sea  beneath  ;  and  show,  to 
a  deaMOStratioB,  that  this  island  has  formerly  been  of 
a  mueh  larger  size  than  it  i*  at  present ;  but  the  coo- 
vnlaiwt  that  occasioned  its  diminution  is  probably  much 
beyond  tbe  readi  of  any  history  or  tradition.  It  has 
been  often  observed,  notwithstanding  the  very  gteat 
disUnGe  of  Mount  ^tna,  that  this  island  has  generally 
been  more  er  less  affected  by  its  eruptions ;  and  they 
think  it  proh^le,  that  on  some  of  these  occasions  a 
great  part  of  it  may  have  been  shaken  into  the  sea. 

"  One  half  i^  Mount  JEtna  is  clearly  discovered 
from  Malta.  They  reckon  the  distance  near  300  Ita- 
lian miles.  And  the  people  of  Malta  affirm,  that,  in 
great  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  their  whole  island  is 
illuminated,  and  fnta  the  reflection  in  the  water  there 
appears  a  great  track  of  fire  all  the  way  from  MalU 
to  Sicily.  Tbe  thundering  of  the  mountain  is  likewise 
distinctly  facasd. 

"  We  made  an  expedition  through  the  island  in 
coaches  drawn  by  one  mule  each  ;  the  'only  kind  of  ve- 
hicle the  island  affords.  The  catacombs,  not  far  from 
the  ancient  city  of  Melita,  are  a  great  work ;  they  are 
said  to  extend  for  i  j  miles  under  ground.  Many  peo- 
ple, they  assure  us,  have  been  lost  in  them  by  advan. 
ciog  too  far }  tbe  pxtdigious  nnmber  of  branches  mak- 
ing it  next  to  impossible  to  find  the  way  out  xgain. 
This  great  source  of  water  that  supplies  the  city  of  Val- 
letta lake*  its  rise  near  to  this  place  \  and  there  is  an 
aqneduct,  composed  of  some  thousand  arches,  that  con- 
veys it  from  thence  to  the  city.    The  whole  of  this 
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work  was  Cni^hed  at  the  private  expence  of    Ualt» 
one  of  the  grand  masters,  ^  '  y    '  > 

"  Not  far  from  the  old  city  there  is  a  small  church 
dedicated  to  &t  Vaul ;  and  just  by  the  church  a  mira- 
culous statue  of  the  saint,  with  a  viper  on  his  hand ; 
supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  very  spot  where  tbe  house 
Blood  in  which  he  was  received  after  his  shipwreck  on 
the  island,  and  where  be  shook  llie  viper  off  his  hand 
into  ihn  fire  without  beiug  hurt  by  it :  at  which  time 
the  Maltese  assure  us,  the  saint  cursed  all  the  venomou*i 
animals  of  the  island,  and  banished  them  for  ever. 
Whether  this  be  the  cause  of  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain that  there  are  iA>  venomous  animals  in  Malta. 
They  assured  us  that  vipers  had  been  brought  from  Si. 
ctly,  and  died  almost  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

"  Adjoining  to  the  church  is  tbe  celebrated  grotto 
in  which  tbe  saint  was  imprisoned.  It  ia  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  veneration  \  and  if  the 
stones  they  tell  of  it 'be  true,  it  is  well  entitled  to  it  all. 
It  is  exceedingly  damp,  and  produces  (I  believe  by  a 
kind  of  petrifaction  from  the  water  (a  whitish  kind 
of  stone,  which,  they  assure  us,  when  rednced  to  powder, 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  in  many  diseases,  and  saves  tbe 
lives  of  thousands  every  year.  There  is  not  a  boose  in 
tbe  island  that  is  not  provided  with  it :  and  they  tell 


provided  t 
us  there  are  many  boxes  of  it  sent  annually,  not  only 
to  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  likewise  to  the  Levant,  and  to 
the  £ast  Indies ',  and  (what  is  considered  as  a  daily 
standing  miracle)  notwitbstaiiding  this  perpetual  con- 
sumption, it  has  never  been  exhausted,  nor  even  sensi- 
bly diminished  \  tbe  saint  always  teking  care  to  sup^y 
them  with  a  fresh  quantity  the  day  following.  I  tasted 
some  of  it,  and  believe  it  is  a  very  harmless  thing.  It 
tastes  like  exceeding  bad  magneaia,  and,  I  believe,  baa 
pretty  much  the  same  effects.  Hiey  give  about  a  tea- 
spoon&il  of  it  to  children  in  the  smallpox  and  in  fe> 
vers.  It  produces  a  copious  sweat  about  an  hour  aAer} 
and,  they  say,  never  fails  to  be  of  service.  It  is  like- 
wise esteemed  a  CMlain  remedy  against  tbe  bite  of  all 
venomous  animals.  There  is  a  very  fine  statue  of  St 
Pan!,  in  the  middle  of  this  grotto,  to  which  they  ascribe 
great  powers. 

"  Tlie  grand  master  of  tbe  knights  of  Malta  is  mere 
absolute,  and  possesses  more  power,  than  most  sovereign 
princes.  His  titles  are,  «rrenf  highneat  and  oniimKe; 
and  his  household  attendance  and  court  are  all  vcrr 
princely.  As  he  has  the  disposal  of  all  lucrative  nt- 
fices,  he  makes  of  his  councils  what  he  pleases ;  be- 
sides, in  all  the  councils  that  oomppse  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  little  natioo^be  himself  presides,  aud  baa  tm 
votes.  He  has  the  diapoaal  of  21  commanderiea,  and 
one  priory,  evety  five  yean ; .  and  as  there  is  always  » 
number  of  expectants,  he  is  very  mucUcauited.  He 
is  chosen  by  a  committee  of  11  ;  which  committee  is 
nominated  by  the  seven  Jiations,  three  out  of  each  na- 
tion.  The  election  must  be  over  within  three  days  of 
the  death  of  the  former  grand  master;  and,  during 
these  three  days,  there  is  scarce  a  soul  that  sleeps  at 
Malta :  all  Is  cabal  and  intrigue }  and  most  of  the 
kni^te  are  masked,  to  prevent  their  particular  at- 
tacbmente  and  connections  from  being  known :  tbe 
moment  the  election  is  over,  every  thing  reloms  to  ite 
fbrmer  cbaiinel.. 

"  The  land  force  of.  Malta,  is  equal  to  tbe  number 
of 
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■   503  reguioi-a  belonging  10  tlie   ships 
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islands  of 
Malta  nnd  Goxzo  contain  about  150,000  inhabitants. 
The  men  are  exceedingly  robust  and  hardy.  I  have  seen 
tliem  rov  for  10  or  12  boun  Tvitliout  intrrmiasion,  and 
without  even  appearing  to  be  fatigued.  Their  sea  force 
consists  of  4  galleys,  3  gaJliots,  4  ships  of  6a  guns,  and 
It  fngate  of  36,  besides  a  number  of  the  quick-SHiling 
little  Tcs^ela  called  semnpovias  (literally  runaways). 
Their  ships,   galleys,  and  fortifications,   ace    not    only 

'^cll  supplied  with  excellent  artillery,  but  they  bavo 
likewise  ini'cnted  *  kind  of  ordnance  of  their  onn,  un- 
known to  all  the  world  besides.  For  we  found,  to  our 
no  small  amazement,  that  the  rocks  were  not  only  cut 
into  Tortificat ions,  but  likewise  into  artilleiy,  to  defend 
these  fortifications,  being  hollowed  out,  in  many  places, 
into  the  form  of  immense  mortars.  The  charge  is  said 
to   be   about  a   barrel  of  gunpowder,  over-  which  they 

:  place  a  large  piece  of  wood',  made  exactly  to  fit  tite 
mouth  of  the  chamber.  On  this  they  heap  a  great 
quantity  of  cannon-balls,  shells,  or  other  deadly  nm- 
terials  ;  and  when  an  enemy's  ship  approaches  the 
harbour,  they  fire  the  whole  into  the  air:  and  tbey 
pretend  it  products  a  very  great  effect  }  making  a 
shower  for  aoo  or  300  yards  round,  that  woald  sink 
any 


>tance)t  after  to  great  a  provocation  lie  &I1'  1 
solulely  tefused  to  £gfat  his  antagoniirt.  Tbo  challenge  ^^ 
was  repeated,  and  he  had  time  to  i-«£ec:t  on  the  conse- 
quence* ;  hut  stiil  he  refuaed  to  enter  the  JisCs.  He  was 
condenuied  to  make  the  amende  h»KornUe  in  the  great 
church  of  St  Jolm  for  45  days  Bucccasively  ',  then  10  be 
confined  in  a  dimgctai,  without  ligfct,  for  €ve  ycarvf 
after  which,  he  ii  to  remain  a  priiioner  in  the  castle  for 
life.  The  unfortunate  young  man  who  received  lliis 
blow  is  likewise  id  disgrace,  as  be  has  not  had  an  oji- 
portunity  of  wiping  it  out  in  tbe   blood   of  bia  adver> 

"  The  horse-races  of  Malta  are  of  a  very  uncommon 
kind.  They  arc  perfornwd  witlwut  either  saddle, 
bridle,  whip,  or  spur;  and  yet  the  faoraes  are  (aid  to 
run  full  speed,  and  to  afford  a  great  deal  of  divcraiov. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  ground  -for  aotne  weeks 
bcfi»* ;  and  although  it  is  entirely  otcr  rock  and  p«vc- 
ment,  tlicre  are  very  seldom  any  accidents.  They  have 
'races  of  asses  and  mules  perfornied  in  tbe  same  'manner 
four  times  every  year.  Tbe  Mei  is  only  furnished  with 
a  machine  like  a  shoemaker's  awl,  to  .prick  on  iiis 
courser  if  he  is  lazy. 

"  As  Malta  is  an  epitome  of  all  £unq)e,  and  ka 
tiEsemblage  of  the  younger  brothers,  who  are  coumotv- 
the   best,  of  its  first  Ikmilies,  it  is  probabty  one  «f 
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the  best  academies  for  politeness  in  this  part  of  the 
Notwithstanding    the    supposed    bigotry    of  tlie     globe;  besides,  whepe  every  one  is  entitled  bylaw 


Afaltese,  the  spirit  of  toleration  is  so  strong,  that  a 

■  mosque  has  been  lately  built  for  their  sworn  cnetnies 
the  Talks.  Here  the  poor  slaves  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  religion  in  peace.  It  happened  lately  that  some 
idle   boys  disturbed   cliem  during  -their  serVtte  }  tliey 

'-  were  imntediatly  sent  to  prison,  *nd  severely  punished. 
The  police  indeed  is  much  better  regulated  than  in  the 

'  neighbouring  countries,  and  asaassi nations  and  rob- 
beries are  very  uncommon  }  the  last  of  which  crimes 
the  grand  master  punishes  with  the  utmost  severity. 
He  is  Maid  to  be  much  more  relaxed  with  regard  to  the 
first. 

*'  Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  duelling  is  permitted  by  law.  As  their  whole 
establishment  is  originally  founded  on  the  wild' and  rO' 

'  manlic  principles  of  chivalry,'! bey  have  ever  found  it 
too  inconsistent  with  those  principles  to  abolish  dud' 
ling  ;  but  tbey  have  laid  it  under  such  restrictions  as 
greatly  to  lessen  its  danger.  These  mv  curious  enough. 
The  duellists  are  obliged  to  decide  their  qnaircl  in  one 
particular  street  of  the  city  ;  ~and  if  they  nresume  to 
light  anywhere  else,  they  are  liable  to  the  rigoar  of 
the  Inw.  But,  what  is  not  less  singular,  but  mueb 
more  in  their  favour,  they  are  'obh'ged,  under  the  mnat 
severe  penalties,  to  put  up'their-swords,.when  ordered 

-  to  do  so  by  a  iroman,  n  priest,  or  a  ^nt^Af. '^nder  these 
limitations,   in   the  midst  of  a  great  city,   one   would 

'  imagine  it  almost  impossible' that  a' duel  could  ever  end 
in  blood  ;  however,  this  is  not  the  case  :   a  cross  is  al- 

,  ways  painted  opposite  to  the  spot  where  a  knight  has 
been  killed,  in  comraemoTBtion  of  his'fatl.     We  coimt- 

.  ed  abont  20  of  these  crosses. 

"  About  three  months  ago  (Mr  Brydone^s  letter  is 
dated  Juno  7.  1770),  two  knights  had  a  dispute  at  a 
billiard  table.  One  of  them,  after  giving  a  great  deal 
of  abusive  langnare,  added  a  blow;  but  to  tbe  ast»- 
-nighment  of  all  Malta  (}n  whose  anidils  there  is  not  a 


wt;ll  as  custom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  tbe  least 
breach  of  it,  people  are  under  a  ncceasi^  of  being  yerj 
exact  and  circum^>ect,  botb  with  regard  lo  their  words 
and  actions." 

Malta  was  taken  by  tbe  French  anny  underCeaaral 
'Bonaparte,  destined  to  invade  Egypt,  in  the  year 
1799,  but  soon  after  retftkcn  by  the  British,  and  agre«d 
to  be  given  up  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jettmlem, 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1S02.  The  British  how- 
ever insisted  on  -retaining  it  ibr  -io  years;  and  this 
formed  one  cauEe  of  tbe  recommencnneot  df  hoatilitiea 
in  June  1803.  The  possession  and  full  sovereignty  of 
this  island,  was  confirmed  to  Britain  by  the  trcatyof 
Taris  in  May  1814. 

^Bij^Afj.o/"  jlfrftT.*,  otherwise  called  Hoipitalert  g/" 
St  John  of  JerusaJem,  a  religious  military  order,  whose 
residence  is  in  tbe  island  of  Malta,  litvated  in  tbe 
Mediterranean  sea,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Knights  of  Malta,  eo  fiimous  for  defending  -Cbriateii* 
dom,  had  their  rise  as  follows  : 

Some  time  before  tbe  journey  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
<h>n  into  tbe  Holy  Land,  seme  Neapolitan  oiercluuits, 
who  traded  in  the  l^evant,  ohtaiaed  leave  of  the  caliph 
of  Egj-pt  to  build  a  house  for  those  of  their  natiaa 
-who  came  thiUier  on  pilgrimage,  upon  paying  an  aii> 
nual  tribute.  Afterwards  tbey  built  two  churches,  and 
received  tbe  pilgrims  with  great  zeal  and  charity.  Tltis 
example  being  followed  1^  others,  they  fowided  k 
church  in  honour  of  8t  John,  and  an  hospital  for  ibe 
sick  ;  whence  tbey  look  tbe  name  of  HotpilaUrt.  A. 
little  after  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had  taken  Jerusalem, 
in  1090,  tbe^  began  to  be  distinguished  by  bla4dc.  ha- 
bits and  a  cross  with  eight  points;  and,  besides  the  or- 
dinary vows,  they  made  another,  which  was  to  defend 
the  pilgrims  against  the  insults  of  the  infidels.  Thia 
foundation  was  completed  in  I104,  in  the  reign  of 
Baldwin ;  and  so  their  order  becmiDe  military,  into 
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irhtch  man*  persons  of  quality  entered,  anil  changed 
^  tlie  name  of  hospitalers  into  that  of  knights. 

When  Jeruaalein  rtaa  tilLen,  and  the  Christians  lost 
their  poirer  in  the  £ast,  the  knights  retired  to  Acre 
or  Ftolemaia,  which  they  defended  valiantly  in  1 290. 
Then  they  followed  the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gare 
them  Limisson  in  his  dominions,  where  they  staid  till 
1310.  T'hat  same  year  they  took  Rhodes,  under  the 
^^nd  master  Foulques  de  VilUret,  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
next  year  defended  it  against  an  army  of  Saracens  : 
since  which  the  grand  maDtera  iiave  used  these  four  let- 
ters, F.  E.  H.  T.  i.  e.  Forlitudo  rjiu  Rhodiim  Irtiuit ; 
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nority,  or  pagei  to  the  grand  master.     They  muM  be     M>Iu 
16  years  old  complete  before  they  are  received ;  tbey        H 
enter  into  the  noviciate  at  17,  and  are  professed  at  i8.  ,'"*"'*. 
They  sometimes  admit  inliuits  of  one  year  old  \  but        ' 
the  expeoce  is  about  4000  livres.     The  gtand  master 
has  16  pages  who  serve  him,  from  12  to  16  years  of 
age.     The  knights  wear  on  the  left  side  of  tbeir  cloak 
or  waistcoat  a  cross  of  white  waxed  cloth,  with  eicfat 
pmnts,  which   is   their  true  badge ;  that  of  gold  being 
only  for  ornament.     When  they  go  to  war  against  the 
7'urks,  tbey  wear  a  red  cassock,  with  a  great  white  cross 
before  and  behind,  without  points,  which  are  the  arms 


nnd   the   order  was   from    thence   called    knig/its  of     of  the  religion.     The  ordinary  habit  of  the  grand  ni 


Rhodes 

In  1522,  Solyman  having  taken  Rhodes,  the  knights 
Rtired  into  Candia,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  In  153c, 
Charles  V.  gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  to  cover  his 
kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the  Turks.  In  1566,  Soly- 
man besieged  Malta  -,  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by 
the  grand  master  John  dc  Valette  Parisot,  and  the 
Tnrks  oblind  to  quit  the  island  with  great  loss. 

The  kntghts  consisted  of  eight  different  languages 
or  nations,  of  nhich  the  English  were  formerly  the 
sixth  }  but  at  present  they  are  but  seven,  the  Enduh 
having  withdrawn  ihemscIvM.  Tic  first  is  that  of  Pro- 
vence, whose  chief  is  |rrand  commendator  of  religion  ; 
the  second  of  Auvcrgne,  whose  chief  is  mareschat  of 
the  order  ;  the  third  ef  France,  whose  chief  is  grand 
hospitaler',  the  fonrtb  of  Italy,  and  their  chief,  admi- 
ral -,  the  fifth  of  Arragon,  and  their  chief,  grand  con- 
servator ;  the  sixth  of  Germany,  and  their  cUef,  grand 
bailiff  of  the  order ;  the  seventh  of  Castile,  and  their 
chief,  grand  chancellor.  The  chief  of  the  English 
Was  grand  commander  of  the  cavali-y. 

None  are  admitted  into  this  order  but  such  as  are  of 
■ohie  birth  both  by  father  and  mother's  side  for  four 
generations,  excepting  the  natural  sons  of  kings  and 
princes.  The  knights  are  of  two  «nrts;  those  who  have 
a  right  to  be  candidates  for  the  dignity  of  grand  mas- 
ter, called ^am/cTMara  ;  and  thasc  who  are  only  knights 
■assistants,  <tho  ore  taken  from  good  families.  They  ne- 
ver marry  y  yet  have  continued  from  1090  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  onlcr  consists  of  three  estates ;  the  knights, 
chaplains,  and  serrants  at  arms.  There  are  also  priests 
who  officiate  in  the  churches ;  friar-servants,  who  assist 
at  the  offices ;  and  donnes  or  demi-crosses ;  but  these 
«rc  not  reckoned  as  Conntituent  parts  of  the  body.  This 
division  was  made  in  1 1 30,  by  the  grand  master  Rai- 
niond  du  Puy. 

The  government  of  the  order  is  mixed,  being  part- 
ly monarchical,  and  partly  aristocratical.  The  grand 
master  is  sovereign,  coins  money,  pardons  criminals, 
and  gives  the  pkcrs  of  gnoid  prior«,  bailiK,  knights, 
-ficc.  The  ordinary  council  is  composed  of  the  gra&d 
master  and  the  grand  crostes.  Every  knguage  has  ac- 
T«r«1  grand  priories,  and  every  priory  a  certain  num- 
ber of  commanderies. 

The  knights  are  received  into  this  order,  either  by 
mdergoing  the  triats  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  or  by 
dispensations.  The  dispensations  arc  obtained  either  by 
the  pope's  brief,  or  by  a  gencnl  chapter  of  tbe  order, 
and  arc  pranted  in  ctcse  of  aome  defect  as  to  tbe  nobi- 
iity  of  their  pedigree,  espeoially  on  the  ttiotber'a  side. 
Tbe  knights  an  Meowed,  otlhor  «s  of  ago,  asder  mi- 


of  cassock  of  tahhy-cloth,  tied  about  with  a 
girdle,  at  iriiich  hangs  a  great  purse,  to  denote  the 
charitable  institution  of  the  order.  Over  this  he  wears 
a  velvet  gown ;  and  on  the  left  side  a  white  cross  with 
eight  points.  His  yearly  revenue  is  10,000  ducats. 
He  acknowledges  the  kings  of  Spain  and  both  the  Si- 
cilies, as  his  protectors ;  and  is  obliged  by  his  agree- 
ment with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  suppress  pirates. 

The  knights  of  Malta  were  deprived  of  their  privi- 
leges and  had  their  estates  sequestered  by  order  of 
Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria ;  but  after  Paul 
emperor  of  Russia  took  them  under  his  protection,  they 
were  allrestored.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed  in 
July  1799;  but  their  political  exiiitence  may  now  be 
considered  at  an  end. 

MALTON,  a  town  of  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire 
in  England,  seated  on  the  river  Dcrwent,  over  which 
there  is  a  good  stoue  bridge.  It  is  composed  of  two 
towns,  the  New  and  the  Old,  and  contained  3713  in- 
habitants in  1811.  It  is  well  accommodated  with  good- 
inns,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long. 
O.  40.  N.  Lat.  54. 8. 

MALVA,  the  Mallow,  a  genua  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  wmadelpbia  class  \  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Colummfera,     See 

BOTANT  Index. 

MALVERN,  GxEAT  and  Little,  (with  the 
Chase  and  the  Hitls) ;  two  towns  of  WoroeatershBC, 
in  which  were  formerly  two  abbeys,  abeot  three  miles 
asunder.  Since  tbe  dissolution  nothing  remains  of  the 
abbey  of  Great  MaUmt  but  the  gateway  of  tbe  abbey 
and  church,  now  parochial.  Part  of  it  was  a  reli- 
gious cell  for  hermits  before  the  Conquest ;  and  the 
greatest  part,  with  the  tower,  built  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  ConqotTor,  Its  outward  appearasoe  is 
vory  striking.  It  is  171  feet  in  length,  63  in  breadth, 
and  63  in  iK-igbt,  la  it  ane  tea  stalls  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  year  1171.  The  nave 
only  remains  in  part,  the  side  aisles  being  in  mine. 
The  windows  have  been  heantifuDy  mrkbed  with 
painted  glass,  and  in  it  are  mnains  of  some  very  an- 
cient monuments.  Little  Uahvm  stands  in  a  canity 
of  the  hills,  which  arc  great  lofty  mountains,  rising 
like  stairs,  one  higher  ,than  another,  for  about  sevi-n 
miles,  and  divide  this  county  from  Herefordshire, 
Hiere  is  a  ditch  here  veir  much  admired.  On  (he 
hills  are  two  medicinal  springs,  called  My  iixJta,  one 
good  for  the  eyes,  and  tbe  ottier  for  cancers.  Hen- 
ry VII.  his  queen,  and  his  two  sons.  Prince  A rtbar 
and  Prinoe  Henry,  wore  «o  delighted  with  this  place, 
that  they  beautified  the  chnrcfa  and  windows,  put  of 
wbich  vemaiD,  though  niutikted.     ^'^'Wi.vi  w^^ 
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ICa],eni  vin^ows  oF  the  churcb  are  the  blstorical  usmtgei  of  the  year  t  t8l.     He  ms  one  of  tlie  most  perfecl  inii-  Uunlran 

II  the  Old  TeiUment  i  and  la  the  nortli  wutdowi  the  tators  of  Virgil  in  Latin  poctiy,  and  his  poems  are  of  U 
Mambmn-  pictorea  of  the  holy  family,  the  nativity  and  drcum-  the  game  specica  :  Thus  he  wrote  Echguct,  Gcorgkt,  or  M«ni»r. 
.cinon  of  our  Saviour,  the  adoration  of  the  shcplicrda  four  bookj  on  the  cnltore  of  the  louT  and  the  under-  "  ' 
and  the  kings,  his  presentation  in  the  temple,  hit  bap-  standing  ;  togetkrr  with  a  heroic  poem,  entitled  Con- 
itisni,  fasting,  and  temptation,  his  mirades,  his  last  ttantin^,  ai  Idolatn/ aoerthnvn.  He  showed  also  gnat 
-rapper  with  his  disciples,  his  pravcr  in  the  garden,  critical  abiUtieR  in  a  LatinPfrijpofrtira/A»Mrfafion  oit 
his  passion,  death,  and  buiiat,  hia  descent  into  bell,  Epic  Poetry.  He  died  in  )66i. 
hb  resurrcctioD  and  ascension,  and  the  coming  of  th*  MAMEBTINI,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldien 
Holy  GhoHt.  The  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion  is  which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the  request 
punted  diffeiently  in  the  east  window  of  the  choir,  at  of  Agathocles.  When  they  nere  in  the  service  t)£ 
the  expence  of  Henry  VJI,  whose  figure  is  therefore  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
■often  represented,  as  ia  that  of  hb  queen.  In  th«.  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Svracuse,  and  had  re- 
■west  window  is  a  noble  piece  of  the  day  of  jadgment,  course  to  arms  to  support  their  unlan-ful  demands- 
DOt  inferior  to  the  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo.  Mai-  The  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  of  some 
vern  Claw  contains  7115  acres  in  Worcestershire  (be-  leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  ordered  to 
sides  241  acres  called  the  Prior's  Land),  6t 9  in  Here-  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  tlie  coast  tbev  were 
fordsbire,  and  103  in  Gloucestershire.  Mafvem  HitU  received  with  great  kindness  hy  the  people  of  Mjaanm^ 
run  from  north  to  south,  the  highest  point  1313  feet  and  soon  returned  perfidy  for  hospitali^.  They  con- 
above  the  surface  of  the  Severn  at  Hanley,  and  ap-  spired  against  the  inhabitants,  mordered  all  the  males 
pear  to  be  of  limestone  and  quartz.  On  the  summit  in  the  city,  married  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
of  these  bills  u  a  camp  with  a  triple  ditch,  imagined  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  place.  After  this 
to  he  Ronuin,  and  situated  on  the  Herefordshire  side  violence  they  assumed  the  name  of  Mamertini,  and 
of  the  hills.  called  their  city  Mamertnm,  or  Mamertium,  from  a 
MALUS.  See  Fraus,  Botant  Index.  provincial  word  which  in  their  language  signified  mar' 
MAMALUKES,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  that  reign-  tial  or  viarlAe.  The  Mamertines  were  afterwards  de- 
ed in  Bgypt*     See  EcTPT.  feated  hy  Hiero,  and  totally  disabled  to  repair  tbeir 

MAMBRUN,  p£T£R,  an   ingenious  and  learned  ruined  affairs. 
Piench  Jesni^  bom  in  the  dio«se  of  Clermont,  in         MAMMj^  in  Anatomg.    See  there,  N"  327> 


MAMMALIA, 


Ucfiuition.  r-pHE  first  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  syitem 
-^  of  LinOKOs,  containing  thooe  anim^  which  have 
bnaiU  tamgu  (tnamma),  at  which  they  suckle  their 
young.  In  this  class  are  included,  not  only  v^t  are 
called  the  viv^mvui  quadngtedt,  hut  the  Bat  tribe, 
and  several  marine  ammaU,  a^  Skals  and  Whales. 
In  the  present  article,  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  all 
-but  the  whales,  or  Cetacea,  which  have  been  already 
fully  treated  of -under  the  article  Cetoloct. 


INTRODUCTION. 

.The  relations  that  subsist  between  man  and  many  of 
the  animals  arranged  in  thb  class,  either  from  their  uti- 
lity as  domestie  servants,  or  from  the  warfare  that  they 
carry  on  against  him,  his  property  or  hU  dependants, 
render  the  study  of  thb  part  of  natural  history  peculiar- 
ly important ;  while  the  extraordinary  actions  and  fa- 
culties of  some  of  these  animals  must  make  the  hbtorv 
of  them  highly  interesting  to  every  one  who  examines 
nature  with  a  curious  or  discerning  eye. 

Quadrupeds  have,  accordingly,  engaged  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  naturaUsts  in  every  country  and  in 
every  age,  and  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  is  less 
difficult  than  with  most  other  classes  of  animated  nature, 
it  is  not  Rorprising  that  their  fonn,  habits,  and  manners, 
are  most  familiar  to  us.  Still,  indeed,  much  remains 
in  donbt  respecting  some  of  the  foreign  and  rarer  quadni- 
poils,  and  of  some  we  know  little  more  than  the  name. 
£veD  with  regard  to  those  which  have  been  longest 


Utility  i*f 
thii  jUm 
of  natnrai 


Obt  know- 
ledge of  it 


known  and  described,  m»  the  lioit,  the  rfephaat,  tht 
porcvptae,  &c.  the  observations  of  modem  naturalists 
and  travellers  have  corrected  several  erroneous  notions 
that  had  been  generally  received  as  certain.  Long  as 
this  part  of  natural  hbtoiy  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  mankind,  there  yet  probably  remain  many  glean- 
ings to  repay  the  indusUy  of  future  inquirers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, and  New  Holland,  may  contain  many  quadrupeds 
either  entirely  unknown  to  us  at  present,  or  knoivn  on- 
ly by  the  fossil  remains  that  have  been  discovered  in 
the  bowels  of  tbe  earth.  There  can,  we  think,  b« 
little  doubt  that  the  unicorn  exists  in  Africa,  not  fat 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  perhaps,  at  some 
distant  period  it  may  be  as  well  known  as  tbe  dephatM 
or  the  htppopotamuB  is  at  present  *.  ,  g^  ^^ 

To  attempt  any  thing  like  a  critical  examiiMtion  ofriM'i  I>* 
even  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  tbe  natural  hbtoryotb  w 
of  tlie  mammalia  would  far  exceed  the  limits  which  we^"*^*"" 
are  obliged  to  prescribe  to  thb  article.    We  sliall,  bow-^-^^*'*' 
ever,  briefly  notice  some  of  the  more  important  and 
more  interesting  works,  to  which  our  readers  may  refer 
for  information  which  the  nature  of  thb  work  precludes 
us  from  alFording  them. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  most  celebrated  writers  on^^^^ 
natural  histonr  in  general,  and  on  quadrupeds  in  parti-  — .  n^- 
cular,  arc  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  of  these  the  former 
has  been  much  more  circumstantial,  and  probably  much 
less  credulous  than  the  latter.     Aristotle  wrote  more 
from  observation,  and  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  a 

■n,g,„zadbyG0l'™"'"'8' 
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knowledge  of  MtioMlt  tliat  wen  Bftwded  bim  by  tin 
libcnlity  of  bU  pupil  ^ive  him  a  greater  daiat  ta  ew 
kltentioa  aad  aaaenl,  tiiMi  is  perh^a  due  to  Pliojr,  who 
drew  fain  ucounti  Khnost  eBtiicly  from  precedlag  wii< 
teta.  Pliny,  bowever,  i*  k  More  giucefel,  nam  aaU 
plated,  and  coBiequently  a  nore  picaiiing  writer,  aod 
BVGrjwbeN  dispUy*  greit  marks  of  U«te  and  enidj^ 
tion. 

BetwMn  tbe  MbverstMi  of  UtMktnre  and  tlin  brgia- 
uing  nf  tke  i7tb  cvntury,  there  is  hcurccly  a  writer  oa 
qtudnipeda  that  deserve*  particular  incWiiin.  Jvvcn 
during  Uk  17th  eeatury,  the  lalioaren  in  thb  dcpnrt- 
mrat  were  few-,  and  tbe  Daraea  of  GcsMr,  Aldrovan- 
dns,  and  Jahaeton,  alone  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
commemcvation  in  Linngeiu's  introduction  lo  tke  mask- 
malia,  and  of  these  it  is  by  do  meaas  rertain  that  the 
writiogi  on  qaadrupeds  attribated  to  Aldrovaaduii  are 
genuiae. 

Tbe  iStii  Geatory  predsccd  a  gr«&t  many  nWble 
wocka,  both  syatowatic  vai  descriptive,  on  thii  part  ef 
•alaral  b^tatf.  ia  syalenmie  writen,  Rmj  and  Pen- 
nant, and  on  the  coetioent,  Kiel)*,  Stoct,  BnMon, 
Liani^  Dttubenton,  aad  CwMt,  are  the  meat  cele- 
ttrnted,  and  we  tkM  pieteMly  aetiee  aMw  of  tbeaa 
more  at  large.  Aa  a  deacaiplive  wriUr,  Peafuni  ia  al- 
as eeMpienowv  aad  Ibe  biatariaeef^vadrvpedMeatain- 
cd  ia  bii  "  Btttiik  Zookgy"  ajai  "  Aietic  Zoelaj^" 
are  at  ouec  accurate  and  iateaeatins,  amuakw  and  ia- 
•tiiNtive.  B«t  of  all  thoae  aaturuliala  wbe  have  pro< 
feaaed  to  give  a  detailed  a«ount  ot  tbe  biitety  of  qaa- 
dnipedi,  nana  have  acquired  soofa  eelcbrky  a*  iba  CouaA 
de  BaffoM,  wheae  work  i»  in  «venr  one's  heads,  aad  baa 
hee»  tnaitated  intA  meat  af  toe  maden  faagaagea. 
For  aaitPBted  and  lively  deacriptiaaa,  aoA  acute  and 
biklliaat  remarks,  BmHm  it  pcarbapa  norimlbid :  ne> 
tb«d  be  seene  t»  b*v«  despised  i  and  it  is  to  be  regret* 
tad  that  his  judgattit  is  not  ahn^  equal  ta  bis  taste, 
and  tb»l  kk  aoowaey  is  sinn*ianti  Iss  coBS|Mmoaa 
than  hb  genius  and  fancy.  There  are  also  a  certain 
fiKedom  olcxpreiiiMt,  and  Inirarieiianeaa  ef  deaeriptien, 
in  treating  af  certain  aabjeatB,  wfaick  riiidui  BiiSm^ 
iroik  less  prefer  for  yoaag  people  tbaa  for  tboae  who 
ate  sseR  advsBoed  betk  in  ye»r«  and  In  tbe  stady  of 
■attire.  Dr  CaldimitbV  "  Uiato^  of  tbe  Earth  and 
Aninated  NsKure"  i*  cfaiafiy  an  abadgemeat  of  Bii£> 
ioa. 


ALIA. 

Mr  Bewick's  "  General  History  of  Qiiadniped9,<* 
with  wooden  cuts,  dcaerres  much  praise.  In  his  de- 
scriptions, he  has  selected  with  much  skill  and  taste,* 
and  has  added  many  original  and  judicious  observa-n, 
tiona,  especially  respecting  the  domestic  and  Indigenow 
animals  of  this  conniry.  His  figures  are  in  general  eic- 
cellmrt,  and  his  vigaettes  both  usefol  and  entenain- 
"E-  11 

Among  tbe  latest  systematic  mjAa  written  en  tfcisSbaw. 
subject  is  the  elegant  and  spjendld  "  General  Zoology" 
of  Dr  Shaw.  As  a  nnueinn  for  acqnrrrog  a  knonledge 
of  the  Ibnn  and  external  structure  of  animals,  this 
nOfk  has  been  snipassed  by  none,  and  equalled  by  very 
lew.  Description  of  tbe  uabits  or  maooers  of  tbe  anj- 
mala  seems  to  have  been  a  seceodary  object  witb  Dr 
Shaw,  as  of  this  his  work  contains  very  little.  It  it 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  jyafemefttramn^eMKSf  andgeneial- 


We  have  seen  few  works  more  entertaining  than  Biaclej. 
Mr  Biogle^'i  "  JmtnaJ  SiqgrapAif."  It  is  pofesiediy 
a  compilation,  but  the  extracts  are  well  chosen,  and  is 
general  highly  interesting.  We  cannot  say,  however, 
that  tbey  are  always  han^ilv  anMg«d.  Aa  Mr  Bing. 
ley  uniformly  quotes  bis  authorities,  and  has  given  a  list 
•f  ma^  vakuble  -wmiu  tMa  wbMi  he  has  drawn  • 
bis  iafematioK,  bis  Work  ■  verf  oaeM,  mti  tanm  «■- 
adaanbtt  e— panioa  ta  Dt  Bbaar's  Zoriatfy. 

In  Ike  ibtlowiaff  aooont  af  tbe  wttnmSm,  we  OM 
csdeavoor  to  eNtbine  anaaement  in(h  tttilhy  }  bat,  ■* 
onr  lamtta  aia  aMaediagty  coafincd, .  wa  can  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  very  few  spaeies.  We  sbatt  tUve- 
fore  select  the  most  interesting  indiridnals,  referring 
here  generally  lo  Baftm,  YeBBaM,  Bewick,  Shaw,  and 
Binglev.for  tlie  rest. 

WMi  rei^Bct  ta  tbe  genefal  dteWeoa  af  ^uairapeda  . 
and  tbe  tanna  am^a^  in  deaeribtng  tbeai,  wa  aeed  ' 
My  aatbia^  here }  tbe  fenner  will  be  seui  frbia  the  *c- 
veral  cfawifciarieaa  to  be  iwaaedhUely  manioBed,  and 
tie  latter  explasaad  noJer  their  pmper  faaada  in  Iba 
gtueni  alpWiet  (rf'tUs  ^etioaMry.  Beapectiiig  ibe 
^aparal  aaatnnical  mntttrnt  «t  tbe  aiaanwatis,  «■ 
could  add  tittle  to  what  has  been  atandy  giwta  aider 
Comparatirte  Akatomt.  Wben  there  ocean  any  strik- 
ing pecnliarity  of  eeafiwatioit  i*  ]Mtftlcalar  indivi- 
dnaU,  it  nill  be  noticed  in Jts  pn^er  place. 


PART  L  CXASSIHCATION  OT IHE  MAMMALIA. . 


QUADUClPtDS  have  been  vary  diffisrently  classi- 
led  by  difiereot  nataralists.  Onr  limits  will  permit  na 
only  to  ^ve  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  tbe  nwre  impKt- 
ant  amngements,  and  we  shall  aelect  tbeae  of  Liaruwiat 

1^^  ^nnaat,  and  Covier. 

[  I/ioDMus   divides  tbe  maoimafia  into  feven  oaden, 

tbe  distinctive  cbanacten  of  which  are  cbiefly  deivred  ; 
from  tbe  DDinbor,  mtuation,  and  structure  of  tbe  teeth* 

OfeBUt  I.  FIHMATES. 
^lia  order  is  intended  to  contain  man  and  tbose  ani- 
mals whidi  are  most  nearly  allied  to  him  in  tbeir  strua- 
Vol.  XH.  Part  n.  t 


tore.  llwT'have  asnallr  ionr  enttii^  teeth  ia  ib* 
fore  part  or  each  jaw*  ana  in  the  vfifia  jaw  these  are 
parallel ;  and  tbc^-have  ooe  canine  tooth  on  each  side 
at  tbeee  in  each  jaw.  llcy  ban  also  twa  breasts  or 
teat^  from  which  this  date  deiives  its  atfkc.  The  twa 
thefaaada 
for  thoaama 


fore  feet  in  maay  of 

of  tbe  human  ipeclca,  and  are  emplnad 
purpaaes,  having  ia^gen^  furnished  for  I 
with  oval  flatteKJ  avA»,  Tbtf  chiefly 
table  £>Dd>  Cnder  this  order  ^-■— "»"■  xa 
nen,  viz.  jBtei,  the  BfB  tribe,  the  km* 
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s 

OUUJL 

>yGoot^le 


450 

Clandllra- 


OrsehU.  BBUTA. 

These  have  no  front  teeth  in  either  jaw;  their  feet 
are  armed  nit|i  atrone  bluot  naiU  like  boob  ;  they  are 
generally  of  a  clumsy  form,  and  slow  in  their  movements  ; 
they  feed  chiefly  upon  vegetahlei.  This  order  coDtaiDS 
nine  geoera,  of  iTliich  the  principal  are  the  rhinoceros, 
the  elephant,  the  sloths,  and  ant-ealera. 

Order  UI.  FER«. 


These  bave  commonly  ux  front  teeth  in  the  upper 
and  under  jatr,  which  ere  somewhat  of  a  conical  shape, 
and  next  to  these  stroag  'od  sharp  canine  teeth,  vrith 
grinders  that  terminate  in  oonical  pointed  eminences  } 
their  feet  are  divided  into  toes  which  are  armed  with 
sharp  crooked  claws.  Almost  all  the  animals  of  this  or- 
der are  beasts  of  prey,  living  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  other 
animal*.  The  order  comprehends  ten  genera,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are,  the  seal,  dog,  cat,  weazcl,  and 
bear  tribes. 

Order  IV.  GLIRES. 

These  have  two  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  theio 
mn  remarkably  long  and  large,  but  they  have  no  ca- 
nine teeth  }  their  feet  are  ftirniihed  with  clans,  and  ap> 
pear  formed  both  for  running  and  leaping.  Their  food 
consists  of  vegetables.  This  order  also  contains  ten  ge- 
nera, the  principal  of  which  are  the  porcupines,  beavers, 
rats,  squirrels,  and  hares. 

OrdirV.  PECORA. 

These  have  several  front  teeth  that  are  blunt,  and 
liave  a  wedge-like  form,  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  no  front 
teeth  in  the  upperf  their  feet  are  armed  with  cloven 
hoofs ;  they  have  four  stomachs,  feed  entirely  on  vege- 
tables, and  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  There  are  tn 
this  order  eight  genera,  comprehending  the  camel,  the 
musk  animal,  the  giraffe,  and  the  deer,  antelope,  goat, 
cheep,  and  ox  tribes. 

Ordir  VI.  BELLUiE. 

These  have  front  teeth  in  both  jaws  that  are  ob- 
tuse ;  their  feet  are  armed  with  hoob  that  are  in  some 
species  entire,  and  in  others  subdivided.  Most  of  tbam 
live  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  There  are  four  gene- 
ra, comprising  those  of  the  hone,  hippopotamus,  tapir, 
and  hog. 

Order  VII.   The  last  order  is  that  of  tbe  CeT£,  or 
Whales  ;  for  which,  see  Cetologt. 

Objai^ani  Several  ohjections  have  been  made  to  the  above  ar- 
ts lin-  rangement  of  Linnecus,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
tuRu'i  ar-  snmciently  valid.  It  has  been  objected  with  great  rea- 
'  son,  that  man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  is  degraded  by  be- 
ing placed  under  tbe  same  division  with  apes,  monkeys, 
macancos  and  bats,  the  companiona  which  Lianseus  has 
thought  proper  to  allot  to  him.  However  nearly  the 
apes  may  resemble  man  in  their  general  appearance, 
and  the  macaucos  in  the  use  of  their  fore  extremities, 
they  should  sorely  have  been  considered  apart  from 
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man ;  aid  notbbv,  it  ia  said,  can  be  more  abaord  than  cianUca- 
to  arrange  the  insignificant  fly-bat  with  any  of  the  for-       tioa. 
met  animals,  because  it  agrees  with  them  in  the  nom-      '  '•  " 
ber  and  situation  of  its  teeth.     To  the  second  order  it 
is  objected,  that  the  most  intelligent  of  quadrupeds,  the 
half -reasoning  elephant,  is  made  to  associate  with  tin 
most  discordant  and  stupid  of  the  creation,  with  sloths, 
ant  eaters,  and  armadillos,  or  with  creatures  of  a  quite 
different  element,  watnisaes  and  morses.     In  the  third 
order,  again,  which  from  its  name  should  comprehend 
only  the  wild  beaats  or  beasts  of  prey,  it  will  be  im- 
possible (says  Mr  Pennant)  to   allow  the   mole,  the 
shrew,  and  the  harmless  hedgehog,  to  he  tbe  compa- 
nions of  lions,  wolves,  and  bean.     We  may  err  in  our 


Sed  non  ut  ptactdia  locant  it 

Scrpentet  auibui  geminentur,  tigribua  "gni*.         *  Pat. 

To  tbe  sixth  order  it  haa  been  objected  that  tbeTmHu, 
hoofed  animals  arranged  nnder  it  are  so  disaimitar  in  Prrf. 
their  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ^aced  together 
without  some  intermediate  gradations.  ^4 

To  many  of  the  above  objections  it  may  be  replied,  Anntnl 
that  allartifioialamngementehaTetheirdisadvantages, 
and  that  if  we  follow  nature  in  i^cing  toother  only 
those  animala  that  rMembte  each  other  in  their  external 
appearance,  or  in  their  habit*  of  life,  we  shall  often 
be  obliged  to  arrange  the  individuals  of  what  moet  na- 
turalists consider  as  the  same  genu*  under  very  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  system.  The  great  object  of  a  syste- 
aiatic  arrangement  is  to  fiu;ilitate  the  discovery  of  ob- 
jects that  are  unknown  ;  and  for  this  pnrpose,  in  respect 
to  quadrupeds,  there  it  perhapa  no  method  preferable 
to  that  which  is  fonnded  on  the  diversity  of  their  teeth 
and  feet.  Wr  shall  in  the  following  article,  as  we  have 
done  in  most  of  the  preceding  departments  of  natural 
history,  adopt  the  arrangements  of  LinUKos,  modifying 
nccorning  to  the  latest  improvements  of  Gmetin  and 

Our  celebrated  British  naturalist,  Mr  Pennant,  pub-  ClanUn- 
lished  the  first  edition  of  his  Synopsis  of  tjuadmpeda  in  ^i^^^'^ 
8vo,  in  1771  ;  and  ten  years  after  he  published  a  Ihini 
edition  under  the  new  title  of  History  of  Quadmpeds, 
in  2  vols.  4to.  This  work  has.  rone  through  some 
other  editions,  and  ia  justly  admired  for  the  quantity  of 
information  which  the  anthor  has  contrived  to  give  in  k 
veiT  condensed  form. 

Mr  Pennant  distributes  quadrupeds  into  four  genenl 
divisions,  containing  such  as  are  hoofed,  digitated,  pin- 
nated, and  winged. 

Thefirstdivisionis  tubdivided  into  two  sections  :  tbe 
fiiHt  containing  those  animals  whose  hoofs  are  entire  or 
of  one  piece,  of  which  there  ia  only  one  genus,  viz. 
Horse,  l^e  second  section  those  which  are  cloven- 
hoofed  }  of  which  there  are  13  genera,  comprising  tbe 
Ox,  Sheef,  Goat,  Giraffe,  Antelope,  Musk, 
Camel,  Hoc,  Rrinockros,  Hifpofotajiie,  Tafir, 
and  Elefhamt. 

The  second  division  conrists  of  digitated  animals,  or 
those  whose  feet  are  divided  into  toes.  It  ia  subdivided 
into  five  sections  j  the  firat  of  which  consiats  of  those 
animals  t|fat  are  anthropomorphous,  or  which,  in  sonn 
measure,  resemble  man  in  their  external  form.  0£ 
these  there  are  two  genera,  viz.  Ape  and  Macauco. 
The  secondseclion  consists  of  rapacious  carnivorous  ani- 
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ClanUc^  nuls,  h&ving  six  or  mora  cntting  teeth  in  etch  jaw, 
lioo.  and  large  caDUM  teetb  teparated  froiti  the  cutting  teeth. 
''"  »  '  "'  Of  theae  there  are  eight  genera,  comprehending  thoU 
of  the  Doc,  HrxKA,  Cat,  Bear,  Badger,  Oros- 
SUM,  'Weazcl,  and  Otteh.  The  third  section  con- 
tains aniniala  that  hare  no  canine  teeth,  and  only  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  being  generally  herbivoroua 
or  frugivoroiu.'  Of  these  there  are  il  genera,  viz. 
Cavy,  Harc,  Beaver,  Pokcufine,  Marmot^ 
S4UIRREL,  Jerboa, Kat,Shrew, Mole,  and  Hedge- 
nog.  The  fonrth  section  comprehends  those  animals 
which  are  without  cutting  teetb,  and  which,  like  those 
of  the  last  section,  live  on  herbs  and  fruits.  This  sec- 
tion contains  on1j  two  genera,  viz.  those  of  tlie  SlotM 
and  Armadillo.  The  hflh  section  contains  animals 
that  are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  live  00  insects.  Of  these 
there  are  two  genera,  viz,  Manis  and  Avt-Eater. 

The  third  division  consists  of  those  animals  that  are 
pinnated  or  furnished  with  fins,  and  chiefly  live  in  the 
water,  feeding  partly  on  fish  and  partly  on  herbage. 
'  Of  these  there  are  three  genera,  viz.  the  Walri;s, 
Seal,  and  Mahati. 

The  fourth  division,  or  that  of  the  winged  quadru- 
peds, contains  the  single  genus  of  the  Bat,  which  be- 
ii)g  placed  last  in  the  order  of  c|uadrapeds,  is  thus  made 
1 1  fonn  the  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  class 
J  j  of  birds. 
OfCsvitfi  According  to  Cuvier's  arrangement,  tlie  mamnMh'a 
a^  divided  into  three  general  orders ;  I.  Those  having 
claws  or  nails  ;  a.  Those  having  hoofs  ;  and,  3.  Those 
having  feet  like  fins :  a  division  very  similar  to  that  of 
Mr  Pennant.  The  first  of  these  orders  is  subdivided 
into  those  mammalia  that  have  three  sorts  of  teetli,  and 
those  that  w«nt  at  least  one  kind  of  teeth. 

The  fint  subdivision  of  the  first  order  contains  thsee 
families,  viz. 

I.  BiKfAiniM,  having  thumbs  separate  on  the  atlao- 

*  See  Bor-tal  *  extremities,  comprehending  Af  AN  albne. 

r%  on  II,  QuADRUMAHA,  having  the  thumbs  or  great  toes 

5J^;|^^iepaiate  on  each  of  the  fore  feet.    This  family  contains 

turt.  two  genera,  viz.  SiuiA  or  Apes,  comprehending  the 

subgenera  pithecus  or  oran-otant,  callitrix  or  sapejou*, 

cercopithecns  or  guerums,  cynocephalus  or  macaquet, 

papio  or  babootit,  cubes  or  ahuatts ;  and  Lemur  or- 

MakiSf  comprehending  the  subgeneia  of  lemur,  indri, 

lori,  gal  ago,  and  tardipus^ 

III.  Sarcophaga  ;  having  no  separate  thumbs 
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comprehending  tlie  subgeiwrft  of  sorex  of  threw  mice,  ciud£ca. 

mvg^  or  flunk  threw  s  Chrtso-Chloxis,  Scabps  ;      tioo.      . 

talpa  or  tnoUt;  and  Ursds  ta  Beart,  comprehending  '*"  v  '  '' 

the  subgenera  of  nrsna  or  heart,  taxus  or  badgert,  na- 

■UR  or  eoatit,  procyMi  or  raeoont ;  potos  or  kiiieajottt, 

icfaoeumoa  or  mangouites.     The  Carkivoxa  comprise 

four  genera,  viz.  MusTELA,  or  Wiemtelt,  comprehend^ 

ing  the  subgenera  of  mostela,  ot  weasult  aad  marilikt. 

Intra  or  otterty  mcphites  or  mouffetes,  viverra  or  ei- 

veti  ;  Felis,  or  Cat  trite ;  and  Cank,  or  the  Dog 

tribe,  comprehending  the  siihg^nera  of  canis  and  hytena. 

The  Pedimana  contains  only  one  genus,  viz.  Didel- 

rHis  or  Opottum,  comprehending  the  sobgeoera  of  di- 

delphis  or  iranljiiej,  dasyunis,  phatangista  or  phalatt- 

IV.  BoDEKTtA,  or  snch  quadrupeds  as  want  only 
the  canine  teeth.  This  family  comprises  eidbt  genera,, 
viz.  Kakgurus,  KangurtKMi  RYntiix  or  Porcupines ;■ 
Lefus,  or  Hares  and  Rabbits,  comprehen<ling  the  sub- 
genera of  lepns  and  lagomys  ;  Cavia,  comprehending 
the  subgenera  of  cavia  and  tiydrocheerus  ;  Castor  or 
Beavers;  SciURUS  or  Squirrels,  comprehending  the 
subgenera  of  sciurus,  and  pteromys  or  flying  squirrrls  ; 
Chkibomys,  or  Aye-at/e;  and  RlUS,  or  Rals  and  Mice,, 
comprehendiag  the  subgenera  of  arctomys  or  luarnMs, 
lemmus  or  Jicld  mice,  fiber  or  ondutrQ,  mus  or  ratsy, 
cricetus  or  hamslfrs,  sphalax  or  mcU  ral,  dipus  or  jer- 
boas:, myoxus  or  dormice. 

V.  Edektata,  of  those  mammalia  which  have  nei- 
ther cutting  nor  canine  teeth.  This  family  comprises 
three  genera,  viz.  AIyrmecofhaga,  or  AiiUEatcrs', 
comprehending  the  subgenera  of  myroiecophaga,  rcbid-. 
na  or  porcupine  anl-ealerSf  and  mtnis  or  tcaig  Uxardt  ,- 
Ortcteropus,  or  Copf  jln(-£o(«r*,-  and  Dasifus,  or. 
ArmadiUoi. 

VI.  Tardicrada,  or  such  as  are  deficient  only  Jn 
cutting  teeth.  Of  this  family  there  is  only  one  genus,, 
viz.  Bradypus,  or  Slutlis ;  under  w])ich  Cuvier arranges 
as  a  subgenu.*,  the  unknown  animal  which  he  calls  me- 
gai/ierium. 

The  second  order,  or  those  quidropcds  that  are  Fur- 
nished vith  hoofs,  comprises  three  families,  with, the- 
following  distinctions  and  subdivlMons. 

VII.  Pach  Y DERKATA,.  01  those  anknals  that  have 
more  than  two  toes  and  more  than  two  hoofs.  In  this 
family  there  are  six  genera,  vii.  Elepiias  or  El^ants; 
1  STIR  ox  Tapirs;  Svi  or  Su-ine  ;  HIPPOPOTAMUS  □ 


great  toes  on  the  atlantal  estramiiy.     This  family  is.     Hither  Aorse  ;  Hykax  or  Daman  ;  and  IUukoceros. 


siibdivided  into  four  sections,  viz..  Cheikoftesa,  or 
those  that  have  elongated  hands  and  membranes,  ex- 
tending between  the  feet  from  the  neck  to  the  anus  } 
Flantigrada,  or  thosa  that  have  no  separate  thumbs- 
or  grtat  toes,  and  who,  in  walking,  apply  the  whole 
sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground  ;  Carkivora,  or  such 
as  have  no  separate  thumbs  or  great  toes,  and  whose 
feet,  in  walking,  rest  only  on  the  toes  ;  andPcDiMA- 
KA,  or  such  as  have  separate  great  toes  on  the  sacral, 
extremities  or  hind  feet.  The  Cheikofxer a.  comprise 
two  genera,  viz.  Vespertu.10  or  Bats,  comprehend- 
ing the  subgenera  of  ptcropus  or  roustets,  vespertillo  or  - 
ccmmoa  6ati,  rinolaphus,  phyltostoma,  and  noctilio}, 
and  Galeofithecus,  or  Ffying  Lemurs.  Tbe  Plan- 
tigrada  contain  four  genera,  viz.  Erinaceus  or 
Hedgeiegt,  compreheoding  tbe  subgenera  of  erinaceus 
uAe^eAogSfUiisvtiffiV.tatenrecsi  SahZX  or  S/ireu's, 


VIII.  BuHtNAKTiA,  having  two  Iocs  and  two  hoo&. 
Of  this  there  are  eight  genera,  viz.  Camelus  or  Co-  ■■ 
mels,  divided  itito  the  subgenera  of  camelus  and  lama  ;. 
MosCHtJS  or  iluaks.;  Cervus  or  Deer;  CamELOPAR— 
DALiS  or  Giraffe;  AKTELOPEor  ..4n(r/opci^  Capra  ot. 
Goals;  Ovisor  •S&arp ,- and  Bos  or  Ogett,. 

IX.  SoLIFEDA,  having  one  toe  and  one  h/wf,  and . 
comprising  only,  one  genos,  viz.  EauDS  or  Horie. 

The  third  order,  or  the  mammalia  with  fin-like  feet,  ,- 
contains  two  families,  viz.  Amphibia  and  Cetacea. 

X.  AHFHlBtA,  having  four  ieet,  and-  comprising- 
two  genera,Tiz.FuaCAca  &«:;;. and  Trichecus  or^ 
Morses. 

XI.  Cetacea,  cenuining  five  genera,  viz.  MXHA-- 

Tos  01  Lamantint  i  Delphihus  m  Dolphisu  i  Pay se- *  ■£«»■» 
TER  or  Cathahtii  Balkna  or  Conmon  Wkaiet i  vai^^^^- 
MoKOQOH  or  Narwhal*.  rat  *^' 

3L2  GEEj'EBIC.    '^ 
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tioa. 

GEKERIC  CHARACTERS.  ' — ^— ' 

Orbo  1.  PRIMATES. 

HoiM.   Ktn  erectna.  Ryami  «t  menrtiBfc  iemuu-         Mak.    FoMure  erecL    Fenule  fimiabed  intfa  a  hf- 
nm.  Bien,  Mid  tonftnwtiiig. 


X.  8fMI&.     Dcntea  iMnnrii,  bine  ntnoti.  8.  INuks  distant  from  each  odier. 

3.  'lAtm.    Onita  fwiBMna  saperiorea  4 )  iafen-         L.  Fore  teetfa  upper  4 ;  lower  6  in  nnmber. 
ores  6. 

J.  GALXOrtTBECai.     Dentea   piiiBOfee   iiiperuinq  G.  Front  teeth  in  the  upper  j«w  wantiog;   in  tbe 

■ }  ii^rieiet  6.  lower  6. 

*  4.  YssrCKTtLto.     Huv  pdsntO'TolatHis  (a>.  T.  Fore  leet  pKlmate,  foimed  for  Bying. 

Ordo  IX.  BBSUTA. 

j.  BlADTrvs.   Deatea  nwlnrea  piinM  bagiore,  abs-         B.  Grinden  Iwiger  in  front,  without  tuski.     Bodf 

4ue  I&niarii*  prhBoribasTe.     Corpus  piloMnn.  huiT. 

6.  MrXMKCOFHAOA.    ifientos  ni^*     Corpna  ptlo-  M.  No  teeth.     Bodj  fasiry, 

2.  KCamis.     Oentis  oolE.  'Corpus  •qummatom.  N.  No  teeth.     Body  scaly, 

,  DasTfus.     Molares  absque  lanUtiis  primorihuH-  D.  Grinders,  without  tusks  or  cutting  teetb.     Body    ' 

▼e.     Coipus  cata^irartnm.  crastaceons. 

9.  Rbikocbos.     Coma  iu  frunte  poaitnai.  R.  Horn  seated  in  frnut. 

10.  Elzphas.     Bentea  luiaiii  ct  molares.     Nasns  £,  Tutka  and  grindras.    Noae  elongated  Into  a  pro- 
proboccide  ch»gatas.  boscls. 

I  J.  80SOTTKO.    'Conm  ad  ntromque  latni  prope         8.  A  bom  on  each  side  near  the  ejes. 
ocnlos. 

12.  FLATTFpa.     Osanatioum.     Pedeo  palmati.  P.  Mouth  Kke  a  dncV's  bill.     Feet  webbed. 

13.  TmcflEcus.   Dentes  laniarS  superiores,  molares  T.  Upper  tusks.     Grinden  rough  and  bbny.     Hhi-> 
CK  oaaa  ragoae.     Pedes  compedes.  dcr  feet  uniting  into  a  fin, 

Oxso  IU.  F£R£. 

*  14.  Pboca.    Dcntea  printOTCs  aiiperiores  6  >  in^<  *  P.  Six  upper  catting  teeth ;  4  lower. 
ores4. 

*  It.  Camis.   Dentes  primores 6,  <S}  superioresiDter*  *  C.  Front  teeth,  six  in  eadi  jaw^  the  intermediat* 
inedii  lolwli-                                                                        '  upper  ones  lobated. 

*  16.  FZLiS.  Dentes  primores  6,  6 ;  inferiores  tequa-  *  F.  Cutting  t«eth  six  in  each  jaw  ;  the  lower  equal, 
tes.     Liogna  aculeata.  Toukuo  aculeate. 

*  17.  ViVKKRA.   Dentespri]noTCs6,  6;  inferiores  in-  *  VT  Cutting  teeth  6  in  each  jaw ;  the  intarmedMte 
tennedii  breviores.  lower  ones  ahorter. 

*  18.  Ldtra.     Dentea  ut  in  Vitzrxa.     Pedet  pal-  *  L.  Teeth  as  in  the  last  genu*.     Feet  webbed. 

*  19.  Uiisua.   I^ntea  primeres  6,  6 ;  np^ru^ea  ezca-  *  U.  Cutting  teeth  6  in  each  jaw }   the  upper  bollow- 
vati.     Fenia  oaae  flexuoso.  ed.     Fenis  Esmiahed  with  a  flexible  bone. 

20  DiDXLFHlS.     Dentes  primores  snperiores  10 }  D.  Catting  teeth  10  in  the  upper  j>w ;   6  in  the 

inferiores  8.  lower. 

2li  DastuKus.    Dentes  primores  Bupcrivas  8 )  in-  D.  Cutting  te^  8  in  the  upper  jaw;    6  ia  the 

feriorei  6.  lower, 

22.  MacropuS.    Dentes  prinicns  auperiores  6  (  in-        M.  Cutting  teeth  tf  in  Um  upper  jaw  j  a  in  the  low- 

ferioi«s2.     Molares  utrinqne  5,  remoti.  er.     Grinders  5  on  each  aide,  remote. 

*  23.  Taip a.   Dentea  pnmorea  auperiores  6 ;  in£e».  *  T.  Cutting  teeth  in  the  npper  Jaw  6;  in  the  lower 
area  8.   .  8. 

•24. 

(a)  Tlie  gemm  nuikel  *  have  on*  at  mon  of  the  apeciea  indigenotu  to  Britain. 
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ri,,riii    *  14. 30RIX.    JOeoUa  primorM  snperioret  2 ;  isicri-     *  8.  Cnttiqg  teeth  ia  ths  i^par  jaw  two  (  in  tbe  low-  fhijfca 

♦»*»•      orM  4.  «r  4-  'i*-    . 

■  ■    -  ■  '  •  35.  EkiNMKW.     Dentet  [n«Mre*  nparioMft  »i     *  E.  Cattiog  imrth  two  '»  •■ch  jw.  —  '  ' 


OftDoIV.  CLIBES. 

36.  HrsriLix.    CWpw  spiiiw  t«ctijBi>  H.  Boij 

27.  Catia.     Dantca  pnman»  cuneati.     U0UEH4  C.  Catting  Imth  wo4g»-^iaped.    Clrioim.4  att  each 

ad  ntnunqoe  latof  ■     Clansalx  nalli.  side.     ClaTiclea  wanting. 

2S.  Castok.     OcBtea  prniwKB  anpcraores  caneati.  C.  Upper  cutting  teeth  wedge-sfaapeil.     Giinden  4 

Molam  ad  ntramqae  Utna.     Clancabe  perfbctK>  cm  eadi  side.     Cl^iclea  cmi^ete. 

*  39.  Mm.  Dentos  inmma  ■upsiuRS  conaati.  *  M.  Upper  cutting  teeth  wedge-dnped.  Grinden  3 
Molam  3  ad  atmaque  lataa.     ClavMulst  perfactse.  on  each  side.     Cl«Ticle«  camplete. 

30.  HrDROMTi.   Fedwpaatenorea  palnalM.    Cau-  H.  Hind  feet  weU^    TaH  ronsd. 
«ta  cycliadrica. 

31.  AscTOMTS.  Dantea  prioMcaa  c4tBeati.  Mo)a-  A.  Cutting  t«eth  wedge^haped.  Giiadera  j  in  the 
m  nipcriorea  5,  in&rioR*  4,  ad  ntrwDf  ae  latna.  CI*-  o^er  jaw,  4  ia  &e  lower,  an  each  aide.  Ckvicleg 
vicala  pcrfectse.  complete. 

*  32.  BciDKUS.  Dentea  primores  toperiore*  cnneati }  *  8.  Upper  catting  teath  wadga^sbaped ;  lower  acnte,- 
ufcriaraa  acnti.  Molanaaaperierea  5,  inferiana  4,  ad  Grinder*  5  in  the  apfier  jaw,  j  ia  thie  lower,  oa  each 
ntrnnque  ktna.  Claviculn  periectsB.  Cauda  diat^chk  lide.  ClaTicIaacoai^cta.  Tail  ipnading  towards  each 
MyaUcea  loogK.  ude.     Whiakanlong. 

*  33.  Hrozus.     MjralMea  l«Dgw,     Canda   latnnda,  *  M.  Whiikeis  long.      Tail  iwmd,  thicker  at    the 


34.  Dims.     Padea  anteriwes  perhiCTea;  poatwio-  D>  Fara  feat  thoit }  biad  feet  very  loHg< 
res  jH^ongi. 

*  35.  hms.     Deotea  ^nwraa  anpaiena  dnpKcati.  *  L.  Uppei  catting  teeth  double. 

36.  Htrax.   Dentea  primorea  sapanona  lalL  Cau-  H.  Upper  cutting  tenth  braad.    TnS  wMtingv 
da  antla. 

OrsoV.  PECOBi. 

37.  Cahzldb.    Ecaroia.    Dentea  lanlarii  pbaea.  C  Widoot  hams.    Tuika  uany. 

38.  MoscBirs.    EowBiB.    Dantaa  laniarii  aalftaaii  (  M.  WithdM  hatna.     Tatka  aii^ }  Upper  pnjeoU 
aupeiioribna  exaortis.  in|^ 

*  39.  CUVDS,     Corwia  wUda,  i-awoen,  decUua.  Den-  *  C  Haw  aiAtd,  tmutoUng,  (tecidiwaa.     Toakawaat- 
tea  uniarli  nnlli.  ing. 

40.  CiUiELOFARDAUs.    Conwn  brenMinn.  Fedea  C.  Hona  very  dmrt.    Fen  fnet  mwih  longer  than 
anteriorea  posterioribot  salto  twgiafn.  iSm  Mad. 

41.  AnTiLOre.     Conion  s^da,  un^licia,  penasten-  A.  Horn  wUd,  luAmmdM,  pwiifltaaL  l^uks  want* 
tia.     Dentea  huiarii  nuHi.  ii^. 

*41.Ca«ra.    ConMiatnbakM,encta.  DMtoalaaa-  *  C.  Heow  boUaw,  anc*.    Toriu  wanting. 
arii  nnlU. 

*  j^$.  Ovis.    CwRoa  Inbdeaa  i«cUnnU.   Partwlaai  •  O.  Home  hoUoW,  neUMd.    Tndu  wwiting. 
arii  nuUi. 

*  ^.  Bo*.    Corona  tubtdoaa  patieeU.    Dtntea  laat.  *  B.  Hon*  bdlvw,  tan»d  ovbwardi.    Tndw  want^ 
arii  nuUi.  ia^ 

Ordo  VI.  BELLU^ 

•45.E(tuus.    DcMes prinorea  anperiom 6 ; in&ri»-  *  £.  Cnltii^lectbimeochjnw. 
tea  6. 

46.  HiPraroTAMia.     Dnten  piunees  nperiocea  H.Cntli^te«l4in«aEfajnw. 
4f  inferiores  4. 

47.  Tapir.     Denies  srinwres  laperiore*  10  ;  infe-  T.  Cnttj^  teeth  10  in  ew:h  jaw. 
rim«  10. 

*  4&  So*.    D—taa  yrimwHn  ayri<CTa4^  iaferio.  *&,  Catting  tneth  b  (he  apper  jaw  4;  ia  the  lower 
rai&  6.                                                                      . 

•    Oriw  VIL  C£T£ — «Be  CxtocoGT. 
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'     "^  PART  n.  ARRANGEMENT  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPECIES, 


Part  II 


Ghap.  I.  PRIMATES. 

OP  tliis  order  ve  sb&ll  here  give  an  uconnt  onlj  of 
tHe  fixtr  gencrSf  Simia,  Lemur,  Galeofithecus,  uid 
Vespertilio,  reserving  Man  for  ■  Hpartte  article. 

Genus  I.  Sihia.     Apes. 

Front  teeth  four  in  each  jaw,  near  together }  cauiae  so- 

litar^,  longer  than  the  others,  and  at  a  distance  from 

the  grinders.     Giindert  obtuse. 

The  animals  of  this  genus,  which  are  hest  known 
by  die  ramiliar  name  of  apes  or  monkeys,  form  a  very 
interesting  part  of  the  animal  creation  ^  not  so  much  for 
their  importance  and  utility  in  relation  to  man,  aa  on 
accoont  of  the  near  resemblance  that  they  bear  to  the 
human  species.  They  are  a  very  lively  tribe  of  animals, 
full  of  frolic,  chatter,  and  ^imace.  From  the  struc- 
ture of  tlieir  limbs,  they  are  capable  of  performing  ma- 
ny actions  in  common  with  man ;  and  we  shall  preBent- 
ly  relate  some  diverting  instances  of  their  imitative 
powers.  Most  of  them  are  fierce  and  uotameable, 
though  some  are  of  a  more  gentle  nature,  and  even 
seem  capable  of  an  attachment  to  man.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  prone  to  mischief,  and  are  filthy, 
obscene,  lascivious,  and  thievish.  When  offended,  they 
me  threatening  ^stures  ;  and  when  pleased,  they  ap- 
pear to  laugh.  Many,  of  them  have  cheek  pouchy,  in 
which  they  keep  for  a  while  anch  food  as  they  have  not 
immediate  use  for.  They  are  commonly  gregarious, 
going  t<^lher  in  vnst  companies,  the  diffiJtent  species 
never  mixing  with  each  other,  hut  keeping  apart,  and 
in  ^tfferent  ijuarters.  They  inhabit  woods,  and  live  on 
^  trees,  leaping  with  vaK  activity  from  one  tree  to  an- 
dtter,  even  thoogli  loaded  with  their  young,  which 
cling  to  thera.  They  are  not  carnivorous,  but  chieDy 
fted  on  fruits  and  leaves,  sometimes  on  insectn,  though, 
for  mischiePs  sake,  tbey  will  often  rob  the  nests  of  birds 
of  their  eggs  and  young.  They  are  themselves  the  prey 
of  serpents,  which  pursue  them  to  the  trees  and  swallow 
ibem  entire.  They  are  also  devoured  by  leopards  and 
simitar  beasts  of  prey.  Some  species  are  eaten  by  the 
iMtives  of  the' countries  where  they  are  found. 

These  animals  are  almost  confined  to  the  torrid  zone  ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  woods  of  Africa,  {rom  Senegal 
to  the  Cape,  and  from  ihwe  to  Ethiopia,  are  crowded 
with  them.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and 
its  islands,  in  the  soottt  of  China,  in  Cschin-China  and' 
Japan ;  and  lh«y  swarni  in  the  forests  of  South  Ame- 
rica,  from  lUte  isthmus  of  Uarien  to  Paragnay. . 


In  some  parts  of  India  monkeys  are  objects  of  worship 
to  the  natives,  and  magnificent  temples  arc  erected  in 
'  honour  of  them  (b).  In  these  countries  they  frequent- 
ly come  in  vast  numbers  into  the  cities,  and  enter  the 
hDnges  witiiout  molestation.  In  Amadabad,  the  capi- 
tal of  Gnurud,  there  are  three  hospitals  for  animals, 
where  lame  and  sick  monkeys,  and  such  as,  though 
well,  choose  to  dwdl  there,  are  fed  and  cherished. 
Twice  a-week  the  monkeys  of  the  neighbourhood  as- 
arrable  spootaneonsly  in  the  streets  of  thts  city,  mounc 
on  the  houses  which  are  flat-roofed,  and  lie  here  during 
die  great  heats.  On  these  days  the  inhabitants  tske 
care  to  leave  for  them  rice,  millet,  or  frnit  *,  and  if  by 
any  accident  they  omit  to  do  this,  the  disappointed  ant- 
mals  become  furious,  break  the  tiles,  and  do  other  mis- 

From  the  great  number  of  species,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  distribute  them  into  three  subdivisionH, 
viz..  those  of  apes,  baboons,  and  monkeys.  We  shall 
enumerate  the  species  under  each  of  these  snbdivisions, 
with  their  specific  characters,  and  shall  then  give  n 
brief  accoHOt  of  some  of  the  meet  remarkable  indivi- 

A.  Apes,  destitute  of  tails.     In  this  subdivision  are  ^—^'^ 
reckoned  4  species,  viz. 

T.  S.  Saturut,  Oran  Otan,  or  Wild  Man  of  the 
Wood.  Tailless,  cither  chesnut  colour  or  black,  with- 
out callosities  behind,  and  with  the  hair  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  arms  reversed.^— a.  S.  Lar,  Great  Gibbon 
or  long-armed  A>  Tailless,  usually  black,  without  cal- 
losities behind,  and  with  arms  as  long  as  the  body. — 

3.  S.  Imm»,  Magot  or  Uarbary  A.     TailleM  ;    pale 
brown,  with  callosities  behind  and  an  oblong  bead. — 

4.  S.  fiWunnu,  Pigmy.      Tailless ;    pale  brown,  with 
callosities  behind,  and  a  roundish  head. 

B,  Baboons.     Tails  commonly  short ;  bodies  mos-  B,in„n». 
cular.     In  this  there  are  16  species,  viz. 

5,  S,  SpAmx,  Common  B.  Short  tailed;  brown, 
vith  callosities  behind,  with  dull  flesh-coloured  i«cc  and 
pointed  nails.-^.  S.  Mormon,  Mantegar,  or  Great  B. 
Short-tailed  ;  tawney  brown,  with  callosities  behind  ; 
naked,  tumid,  violet  blue  cheeks,  obliquely  fum>we<I, 
and  the  middle  of  the  nose  blood-red. — 7.  S.  Mm'moti, 
Mandril  or  Ribbed-nose  B.  ShoK-tailed  ;  olive  hrown, 
with  callosities  behind  j  naked,  violet-bloc  futrowed- 
cheeks,  and  the  middle  of  the  nose  flesh-coloured.— 
8.  S.  Porearia,  or  Ilog-faced  B.  Short-tailed  ;  brown, 
covered  behind,   with  black  naked  hog-like  £ice  and 

pointed  nails 9.  S.  SylvuMla,  Wood  B.  Sbort-uiled  , 

fleshy  brown,  with  callosities  behind,  and  wiifa  black- 
naked  bee,   banA,  and  feet— 10.  5.  S^utea,  Yel- 
low; 


(b)  When  the  l?ortogaese  pot  posseuion  of  the  island  ot  CoyUn,  thoy  fooad  in  one  of  the  tea|^es  dedicnted' 
to  tbete  apimak,  a  got^n  casket  containing  the  tooth  of  an  ape  ;  a  rclick  which  the  nalivos  held  in  such  venfr- 
fMtion,  tfa«t  they  offered  to  redeem  it  at  no  less  a  price  than  700,000  ducats.  The  viceroy,  however,  ordered  it 
ia  be  burned  ;  but,  some  years  afterwards,  a  fellow,  who  was  in  the  PoEtagnese  ambassador's  train,  having  pro- 
cored  a  aunilar  tooth,  pretended  that  it  was  the  old  one,  and  offered  it  to  the  priests,  who  were  so  ranch  rejoiced 
at  lie  KGorery  «E  theic  lost  treasure,  that  they  poichased  it  «f  the  fellow  for  above  1 0,oool.  of  irar  money. 
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;:iiap.  I.  MAMMALIA. 

PiunM.  low  B.  Sli«H-tan«d  {  Tcllow.  frecklMt  with  black, 
"■  '^■—i'  with  tukti  black  face  naA  bwidi,  bair^  tw  tbe  npptr 
ani&ce.— II.  S.  CiMfta,  Cincreoiu  B.  Sfaort>tailed ; 
oinereoiu,  with  tba  crown  spotted  with  fcllaw ;  broira 
faca  and  pale  beard.—ia.  S.  DanUUa,  Brc»d-tMtbed 
B.  Sfaort-tailed,  atk  hnnrn,  with  bluish  face,  and 
Tery  large  fim  teeth.— 15.  S.  Futca.  Brown  B.  Short- 


45; 


ish  tailed )  browo,  with  callositiea  bebiadi  a  whitiifa 
face,  and  a  very  broad  note.— 14.  S.  Nemeitriiu,  Fir- 
tailed  B.  Olive  browa,  with  a  sLart  naked  tail— i  j.  S. 
Crutata.  Crested  B.  Short-tailed  ;  black,  with  very 
long  hair  on  the  crowo  and  cheeks  j  whitish  breatt,  and 
bare  face  and  hands.— 16.  S.  Apedia,  LiLtlo  B.  Short- 
tuled ;  yellowish,  without  calloiities  behind,  witli 
tbuDibs  standing  close  to  the  finffcis,  and  famished  with 
ronnded  nails  ;  the  fingers  wilii  narrow  ones, — 17.  S. 
JLamuifyai,  Dog-faced  B.  Tail  gray,  with  callosities 
behind  >  sharpiah  daws,  and  the  hairs  on  each  side  of 
the  bead  very  long. — 18.  S.  Fenx,  Lion-tailed  B. 
Tailed  \  black,  with  very  large  whitish  spreading 
beard.^t9i  S,  C^aoiuros.  Fale  brown,  beardless,  with 
callosities  behind,  and  with  loogish  flesh-coloured  face  ; 
a  whitish  band  across  the  forehead,  uid  a  longish  sharp- 
pointed  tail.— ao>  S.  Rugala,  Wrinkled  B.  Sbon- 
tailed,  TcUowish  brown ;  whitish  beneath,  with  flesh- 
coloured  face,  and  large  blood-ted  wrinkled  callosities 
behind. 
Uonkep.  C-  MoKKEYS.  Tails  generally  long.  This  aabdi- 
vision  contains  42  wecies,  viz. 

ai,  S.  Ltoituia,  Leonine  Monkey.    Black,  with  cal- 


losities behind,  very  large  whitish  beard,  and  very  long 
tufted  tail.— 23.  S.  CgnamtilguSi  Hare-tij^d  U.  Long- 
tailed,  baardlesa,  with  callosities  behind,  rising  bifid 


nostrils,  and  arched  tail. — 33.  S.  Veler,  Purple-faced 
&f.  Long-tailed ;  white,  with  black  beard.— 24.  S. 
Solotvay,  Hotoway  or  Raloure  M.  Sfaort-tailed,  bUck- 
ish ;  wbite  beneatli,  with  triangaUr  face,  surrounded 
by  a  white  divided  beard. — 25.  S.  Diana,  Diana  or 
Spotted  M.  LoDg-Uiled,  blackish,  freckled  with 
white  i  the  bail  of  the  forehead  and  beard  growing  in 
a  pointed  form,  with  a  lunated  band  across'  the  forr- 
bead.— 26.  S.  Natula^  Long-nosed  M.  Long-tailed, 
falackisb-msty }  pale  asb-colonred  beneath,  with  long 
naked  flesh-coloured  face. — 27.  S,  FlaveKnu,  Yellow- 
ish M.  Iiong-tailed,  bearded,  cinereous ;  yellow,  with 
black  face  and  ears. — 28.  S,  Sabaa,  Green  M.  L(»ig- 
tailed,  yellowish  gray,  with  black  face  and  callosities 
behind. — 29.  S.  jEsniopt,  Maogabey  or  White-eyelid 
M.  Long-tailed,  beardless,  with  black  face ;  white 
eyelids,  white  frontal  band,  and  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
bead  upright.— 30.  S.  Cephat,  Mustache  M.  Long- 
tailed,  blackish  rustv,  wbilisb  beneath,  with  bearded 
chee^  and  yeliowiafa  crown  ;  red  eye-lids  and  whitish 
ainzzle.— 31.  S.  Nictitant,  Whits-nosed  M.  Long- 
tailed,  besirdless,  black,  freckled  with  white }  the 
thumb  oT  the  bands  very  short,  and  no  callosities  be- 
hind.—3a.  iS,  To&ipotn.  Ltmg-tailed,  olive-coloured; 
bearded  cheeks,  and  black  ears,  nose,  and  soles.— 33. 
£.  Maura,  Negro  M.  Long-tailed,  blackish,  with 
iwartby  flesh-CMonred  face  and  breast,  and  hhukish 
bcftrd— 34.  S.  Aggula,  Egret  M.  Luw-tailed,  beard- 
Jess ;  gray,  with  a  rising  longitudinal  tuft  on  the  crown. 
■— 3j.  S,  Rubra,  Bed  M.  Long-tailed,  red  pale  ash- 
icoloured  beneath,  with  bearded  cheeks,  and  a  black  or 
white  b»nd  across  the  forehead. — 36.  S.  Simca,  Chi- 


nese M.  BeardlcM,  pale  bvowD,  with  the  hair  of  the  BJitMr  oi 
crown  spreading  round  horizontal ly^— 37.  S.  f  rtauru-tbaSpccitF. 
to,  Vaolting  M.  Olive  black;  white  beoeatb.  with «'—"«-  ' 
triangular  wbite  spot  on  the  nose.— 38.  S.  PAata,  Bon- 
neted M.  Busty  brown,  whitish ;  yellow  beneath,  wiik 
black  limbs,  and  the  hair  at  the  bead  risiiw  circularly 
upwards. — 30.  S.  Mono,  Varied  M.  Olive  rusty; 
white  beneath,  with  the  cheeks  bearded,  and  a  lunated 
whitish  band  acroas  the  forehead.— 40.  S.  Natalu,  Pr»- 
boscis  M.  Long-tailed,  bearded,  chesnut  colonr,  with 
piile  limbs  and  tail,  and  a  very  long  nose.— ^1.  S,  Ne- 
maut.  Cochin  China  M.  l^ong-tailcd,  with  bearded 
cheeksandwbite  taij.— 42.  ^/Wtw,  TawneyM.  Sub- 
ferrnginous,  with  tjie  lower  part  of  the  back  orange, 
white  beneath,  with  flesb-coloured  face  and  ears.— 43. 
S.  Hireirta,  Goat  M.  Long-tailed,  brown,  with  bine 
furrowed  nose,  and  long-painted  beard.— 44.  S,  Coma- 
la,  Full-bottom  M.  Long-tailed,  black,  with  vejv 
long  spreading  whitish  Lair  on  the  bead,  and  white  taif. 
— 4j.  S.  Fenitgiaea,  Bay  M.  LoDg-taitcd,  rusty,  with 
black  limbs  and  tail. — 46.  ff.  Aittuitata,  Annotated  M> 
Rusty  browo,  wliltisL  beucatb,  with  annulatcd  tail, 
shorter  than  the  body.— 47.  S.  Pithecia,  Foi-tailed  M. 
Blackish  brown,  with  the  tips  of  tie  hair  wliitlili,  and 
very  busby  taiL— 48.  .9.  laccAiu,  Striated  M.  Long- 
tailed,  with  spreading  hairy  ears ;  crooked  hairy  tati 
nod  sharp  claws,  those  on  the  thomb  being  rounded— 
49.  S.  OedipuM,  Red-tailed  M.  Long,  red-lajicd,  beard- 
less, with  the  hair  of  the  head  spreading  downward*, 
and  sharp  nails.— jo.  S.  RotaUa,  Silky  M.  Long-tail- 
ed, silky  hair,  with  long  hair  on  the  head ;  yellow  bo- 
dy, reddish  round  the  face,  and  pointed  claws— jr. 
S.  Nudui,  Great-eared  M.  Long-tailed,  black,  witli 
large  naked  square  ears,  orange-coloured  feet,  and  point- 
ed nails. — 52.  S.  Argentafa,  Fair  M.  Long-tailed, 
beardless,  v^te,  with  red  face  and  brown  tail.-^53. 
S.  BeclxebJH  Preacher  M.  Bearded,  black,  the  ktt 
and  tip  of  the  tail  brown  ;  tail  prehrnsile. — 34.  .9.  St- 
aicuJus,  Royal  M.  Long-buied,  bearded,  red ;  tail 
preb ensile .—55,  S.  Pamtrui',  Four-fingered  M.  Long- 
tailed,  bearded,  black,  with  four-fingered  feet;  tfjl  ' 
prehensile.— 56.  S,  FatueUut,  Homed  KL  Long-tail-  - 
ed,  beardless,  with  two  horns  like  tufts  on  the  bead ; 
tail  prebonslle.— 57.  S.  Trtpida,  Fearful  M.  Long- 
tailed,  beardless,  with  u^gbt  hair  00  the  bead,  and 
bluish  feet ;  tail  prebcnsile.— 58.  S.  Apel/a^  Weeper 
M.  Long-tailed,  beardless;  browo  body,  black  feet, 
and  without  callosities  ;  tail  piehensile.-*59.  S.  Capu- 
cina.  Capuchin  M.  Long-tailed,  beardless,  without 
callosities,  with  black  crown  and  limbs,  and  hirsute  pre- 
hensile tul. — 60.  S.  Sciurta,  Squirrel  M.  Long-tail- 
ed, yellowish  gray,  beardless,  with  oraoge-C4Moured 
hands  and  feet ;  fwir  of  the  daws,  and  the  hind  feet 
pointed.— 61.  1^'.  Anlmutuit,  Antigua  M.  Blackirii 
brown,  white  beneath,  with  black  limbs  and  &ca, 
bearded  cheeks,  and  brown  prebensile  tail. — 6i.  •$• 
Morta,  Naked-tailed  M.  Long-uilcd,  beardlesa,. 
brOwn,  with  dusky  moude,  and  naked  sci^  tail.  _ 

Species  i.'.S'.  &)tfrur.  ,Oran  Otan,  Wild  Man  rfjUyiw, 
the  Woods.  CAifflpanwc,  Jaeico,  Tailless  Ape.— It  Ofu  Ota» 
is  ^erally  believed  by  naturalists,  that  iIk  animals 
which  have  been  described  under  the  names  given  above, 
are  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  difieriog  from 
each  other  in  size,  colour,  sex,  and  some  other  trifling 
shades  of  discii&uiiBtton«    Four  temaHt^le  «.^n>u«c««wa 
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HMoTj  of  bave  been  tfcscribc^  hy  Mrthon  of  re^te  ',  oite  by  attr 
the  Spccia.  countrjMBB  TjEoa't  atiotlKT  by  Frofesaor  Allanianil ;  a 
'     '*  ""'  third  by  VannaeT  ;  and  a  fonitb  by  li^diTardii. 

The  onn  atao  is  Mid  stNuetiines  to  bav«  attaiacd 
the  (teiefct  of  six  feet :  the  specimens  brought  into 
Europe  (iBTc  Mldom  exceeded  the  balf  of  t<Mt  Htiture. 
'  Uii  Btrengtb,  however,  is  T«ry  gnat ;  and,  in  his  na- 
tive forests,  it  is  laid  that  ttte  most  raoscular  man  is  hy 
■o  means  a  match  for  him.  His  colour  is  usiiallv  a 
doslcy  hronn  ',  atmost  tlie  whole  body,  except  the  I'ect 
and  palms  of  tbe  hands,  is  covered  with  hair :  but  in 
some  varieties  the  face  is  snid  to  be  nearly  as  bare  as 
the  boman.  Indeed  there  is  no  animal  nhich  bears  so 
atraog  a  resemblance  to  man  as  this  species.  His  hands, 
feet,  and  ears  are  almost  exactly  human  ^  and,  to  a  iinper- 
ficial  observer,  many  othen  of  its  features  so  neaHy  re- 
semble those  of  a  man,  that  he  has  been  considered,  by 
•some  writers,  as  man  in  liis  rudest  and  most  uacullivat- 
ed  state.  On  a  closer  examination,  bowerer,  it  has 
hern  found,  that  there  are  mariu  of  distinction  suffi- 
ciently  strong  to  overturn  an  opinion  so  linmiliating  to 
tbe  lords  of  the  creation,  and  to  demonstrate,  that  even 
in  anatomical  structure  thiii  animal  dificis  as  much 
from  the  most  savage  of  tbe  hnman  species,  as  the  lat- 
ter tloes  in  point  of  sagacity  and  reasoning  powers  from 
the  most  cultivated  Eunipean.  The  nose  of  the  oran- 
otan  is  flatter,  and  his  mouth  wider,  than  that  of  the 
Ne^^ }  his  forehead  is  mere  ebliqne ;  his  chin  has  mi 
•levatfon  at  the  base,  his  eyes  are  much  nearer  cadi 
other,  and  th«  distanoe  betwixt  the  neae  and  tbe  mouth 
is  ma^  greater  than  in  man.  He  has  also  no  calves 
to  his  legs,  and,  though  he  sometimes  walks  on  two, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  atiitnde  is  not  natural  to 
him.  Bwba  has  asserted  dtat  these  animals  always 
walk  upright,  and  has  made  this  circumstance  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  his  divisioa  of  apes.  It 
is  now,  however,  generally  understood,  tRt  this  asser- 
tion is  too  hasty  :  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  thoite  most 
eapaUe  of  ju^og,  that  the  oran  otan,  like  all  other 
animals  except  man,  was  krtcnded  by  natnre  to  walk 
•n  ail  fbars.     See  Mak. 

Ob  the  whole  it  appean  that  there  are  ttro  princi- 
pal varieties  of  this  species ;  one  of  which  has  been  di- 
stinguished by  tbe  name  of  pongo,  or  great  oran  otan, 
and  tbe  other  has  been  celled  j«cko.  The  following 
ttocoont  is  given  of  the  pongo  by  Battel.  "  This  pon- 
go  Is  all  proportioned  Uke  a  man,  but  that  he  is  more 
Uke  a  giant  in  statvic  than  a  man ;  for  he  is  very  tall, 
M)d  hath  a  man's  foce,  hollow-eyed,  with  long  hair 
upon  his  brows.  His  face  and  ears  are  without  hair, 
and  his  hands  also.  He  diSereth  not  from  man  hut  in 
his  legs,  for  they  have  n«  e^.  He  goes  always  upon 
bis  legs,  and  emrrielb  his  hands  clasped  on  the  nape  of 
his  neoh.  when  he  goeth  npon  the  ground.  They  sleep 
in  the  trees  anA  IraUd  shelters  from  tbe  nin.  They 
fted  npon  fruil  that  they  find  in  the  woods  and  upon 
•Ms,  for  they  ent  no  kind  of  flesh.  They  cannot  ipeak, 
and  have  no  imdeiBtanding  more  than  a  beast.  Tbe 
yeopte  of  tbe  country  when  they  travel  in  d(e  woods, 
«iake  fires  where  they  sleep  ui  tbe  ni^t ;  and  in  tire 
wonring  when  they  an  gone,  the  poRf^  will  come  and 
■it  about  tbe  fire  tilt  it  gneth  out ;  for  they  have  no 
■nderstandiag  to  lay  tbe  wood  tngether.  They  m 
taany  together,  and  kill  many  negroes  that  bnrvel  in 
-  Ibi  WMtt.    Mwy  times  ^y  fiiU  upoa  tbe  ekpfaanta, 
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wliich  eoni«  to  feed  nlitn  tbey  be,  and  ••  beat  them  prinair*. 

with  their  dubbed  fists,  knd  pieces  of  wood,  that  they  ^— -y— ^ 

will  run  ronriog  away  from  them.    These  |iongoes  are 

never  taken  ativo,  because  they  are  so  strong  that  ten 

men  cannot  hold  one  of  (hem,  but  yet  they  take  many 

of  ibeir  young  ones  with    poisoned  arrows.    The  young 

pongo  hangeth  on   his  moiher's  belly,  «itti  his  hands 

clasped  aliont  ber^  so  that  when  any  of  tbe  cwuitry 

people  kill  any  of  the  females,  they  take  the  young  one, 

whicli  bangeth  fast  npon  his  mother*."  *  Bv^m 

This  is  almost  the  only  account  which  we  have  of^^TS"'* 
the  oran  otan  in  its  native  state.     Tbe  other  relatians''     ™^ 
of  its  habits  and  manners  are  descriptive  of  it  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  and  of  these  we  sbftll  present  our  readen 
with  some  of  the  nMst  remarkable. 

Hr  fiuffon  gives  us  the  following  aeconnt  of  a 
jocko,  which  he  saw  in  Fcsnce.  **  Tbe  eran  otaa 
which  I  saw  walked  always  on  two  feet,  even  when 
carrying  things  of  considerable  weight.  His  air  was 
melancholy,  bis  gait  grave,  his  movements  measured, 
his  disposition  gentle,  and  very  diSercnt  iirom  those  af 
lAhrr  apes.  He  had  neither  the  impatience  of  the  Bar- 
bary  ape,  the  matieiousness  of  the  baboon,  nor  the  extm- 
vagance  of  the  monkeys.  It  may  be  alleged  (says  oor 
nntbor)  that  be  had  the  benefit  of  instroction )  but  the 
other  apes,  which  I  shall  compare  with  bim,  were  cda- 
caled  in  the  same  manner.  Signs  and  words  were 
alone  snficient  to  make  o«r  oran  otan  act ;  but  the 
baboon  required  a  cudge),  and  tl^  athn  apeo  a  whip  i 
for  none  ef  them  would  obey  without  hlaws.  2  have 
seen  this  animnl  present  his  hand  to  conduct  the  petite 
who  came  to  visit  him,  and  walk  as  gravely  along  with 
Aem  as  if  be  had  formed  a  part  of  the  company.  I 
have  seen  him  ait  down  at  txUe,  unfold  his  towel,  vripe 
his  lips,  use  a  spoon  or  a  fork  to  carry  the  victnids  to- hia 
mooth,  pour  his  liquor  into  a  glass,  and  make  it  touch 
that  of  the  person  who  drank  along  with  bim.  When 
invited  to  tea,  be  brought  out  k  cup  and  saucer,  {^ced 
them  OB  the  table,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  alfowed  it 
to  coot  before  he  drank  it.  All  These  actions  he  per- 
formed witheat  any  other  instintion  tlinn  tbe  signs  ot 
verbal  wders  of  bis  master,  and  of^  of  his  own  record. 
He  did  no  injury  to  any  person }  he  even  appreached 
cootpany  with  circumspection,  and  presented  bnnsetf  as 
if  he  wanted  to  be  endued.  He  was  very  food  of  dsia- 
ties,  which  every  body  gave  him  :  and  as  his  breast  was 
diseased,  and  be  was  sHected  nitb  a  teazing  coagb,  this 
qasatily  of  sweet-meats  undoubtedly  cMitriboted  to 
shorten  bis  life.  He  lived  one  summer  in  Paris,  and 
died  in  London  tbe  fUhnving  winter.  He  ate  atmsst 
-•very  thing,  but  preferred  npe  and  dried  frute  to  aU 
other  kinds  of  food.  Ht  dmric  a  Hitle  vrine,  but  spon- 
taneouaiy  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  other  mQd  liquors  f  .**  f  Bq^ 

Doctor  Tyson  describes  the  oran  otan  which  waa"^**^ 
Bxbibited  in  London  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
oentmy  as  the  most  gentle  and  foving  creatnre  tbwt 
could  be.  Those  that  be  knew  on  board  the  ship  ia 
which  he  was  brongbt  to  England,  be  wanid  come 
and  embrace  with  the  neatest  tenderness,  and  though 
there  Wire  other  fflonkeys  on  hoard,  it  was  observed 
that  he  would  never  associide  with  any  of  tbem,  bat 
always  arvoided  their  company  as  of  notfcios  ftikin  t^ 
tbem.  He  was  sometimes  drest  in  chithes,  «  which  be 
M  length  became  very  fond,  would  put  on  part  of  Ibrra 
without  Mgf  aad  cnry  die  rest  in  bis  hands  toiome  of 
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',  asd  pall  ap  die  bed  dodwa 
k  otaD,  wbich 


Uj  hU  beu  on  tbe  pillo 

iitateay  to  keep  bintolf  warm  *. 

'''V^-      Fe^   Carba*Mii  biought   op  an 

bocame  so  fond  of  bim,  tbat  wberever  be 
'«lwayBileiiraiH«l'accoii)paajringbim :  whenever,  there- 
San,  he  bad  4o  peribm  tlw  anrvice  ^f  bis  cburck,  be 
ma  obliged  ta  «faM  tt  op  in  a  loem.  Once,  however, 
the  animal  escaped  and  followed  tiw  father  to  the 
church,  where,  nwanting  on  the  Mooding  hoard  above 
the  pulpit,  he  lay  perfectly  itill  till  the  aeraHM  com- 
menced. He  then  crept  to  the  «dg«  of  the  bewd,  and 
•vcrlooking  the  preacher,  imit«ted  all  ku  geetives  in  m 
grotesqne  a  manner,  tbat  the  codgrcgatioa  waa  nnavoid- 
ably  caused  to  laa^  The  iatbra,  aoiprised  and  coo- 
fomided  at  thii  ill-timed  levity,  r^roved  his  audience 
for  their  inattention.  The  reproof  failed  in  ita  effect  j 
the  coBgregation  itill  laughed,  and  the  preacbtr  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  redoubled  hit  vociferatieni  and  hb 
actioos ;  theae  the  ape  u  exactly  imitated,  that  the  con- 
cregatioD  could  no  knger  restrain  thenueWo,  but  bunt 
into  a  load  and  continued  laughter.  A  friend  oi  the 
preacher  at  length  atoppcd  up  to  Ihih,  and  pointed  out 
the  OMHc  of  this  impt^er  cmidnct ;  and  inch  waa  the 
arch  demeaiwu:  of  the  animal,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moat  difficulty  b«  could  command  his  countenance  and 
keep  himaeli  apparently  aaiioos,  while  he  ondered  the 
servant  of  the  diurch  to  take  the  ape  away. 

Peih^t  one  of  the  moat  interesting  acconnta  of  the 
tnxk  otan  is  that  given  by  Voamaer,  and  with  this 
we  ifaall  otose  oar  hiaton  of  this  species. 

lateCCCl  "  IliB  animal  (lays  M.  Vosmaer)  was  a  feaiale  j  ita 
If-*-  height  waa  ahoot  two  Uieiiieh  feet  and  a  half.  Itshew- 
ttd  no  lymploms  of  ficroeaoM  vt  malignity,  and  was 
€ven  of  a  soinewhat  melancholy  appeanuioe.  It  waa 
fond  of  beii^  in  company,  and  abowed  a  preference  of 
thoae  who  took  daily  care  i^  it,  of  which  it  (cemed  te 
be  sensible.  Oflen  when  they  retired,  it  would  throw 
itself  on  the  pvund,  uttering  lamentable  cries,  aad 
tearing  in  pieces  the  linen  within  its  reach.  Its  keeper 
having  sometimes  been  accustomed  to  ait  near  it  on 
the  ground,  it  took  the  hay  of  its  bed,  and  laid  it  by 
ita  side,  and  seemed  by  ever;  demonstration  to  innte 
him  to  be  seated  near.  Its  usual  manner  of  walking 
was  on  all  fours,  like  other  apes,  bnt  it  could  also 
walk  on  its  two  hiod  feet  only.  One  morning  it  got 
unchained,  and  we  beheld  it  with  wonderfid  agility  as- 
cend the  beams  and  raftera  of  the  bnilding  }  it  was  not 
without  some  pains  that  it  was  retaken,  and  we  then 
remarked  an  extraordinary  muscular  power  in  the  ani- 
mal, the  assistance  of  four  men  being  neceseaiy  to  bold 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  properly  secured.  During 
its  state  of  liberty  it  had  amoog  other  ^aa^  taken  a  cork 
from  a  bottle  of  Malaga  wine,  which  it  drank  to  the 
last  drop,  and  had  set  this  bottle  in  its  place  again.  It 
ate  almost  every  thing  which  was  given  to  it ;  bat  its 
chief  food  was  bread,  roots,  and  especially  carrots,  all 
sorts  of  fruits,  especially  strawhefriee  ;  and  it  appeared 
eitremely  fimd  of  aromatic  plants,  and  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  paisley.  It  also  Ue  meat,  both  boiled  and 
Masted,  ««  well  as  fish.  It  was  not  observed  to  hunt 
for  insects  like  other  monkeys  \  was  food  of  eggs,  which 
it  broke  with  its  teeth,  and  sucked  completeljr ;  but  fish 
'and  roasted  meat  seemed  its  &vourite  food.  It  had 
^teen  taught  to  eat  with  a  spoon  aod  a  fork.  Wbea 
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preseoted  with  strawbeiries  on  a  plate,  it  was  extreme-  Hktorj  of 
iy  pleasant  to  see  the  animal  take  them  up  om  by  onetbeSpwio. 
with  a  fork,  and  put  them  into  its  moatb,  holding  at '"  *  ' 
the  same  time  the  plate  ia  the  other  band.  Its  com- 
mon drink  was  water,  but  it  also  very  willingly  drank 
alt  sorts  of  wine,  and  particolarly  Malaga.  After 
drinking,  it  wiped  its  lips  ;  and  after  eating,  if  present- 
ed with  a  toothpick,  would  use  it  in  a  proper  msnner. 
I  was  assured  (continues  our  writer),  that  on  shipboard 
it  ran  freely  about  the  vessel,  pisyed  with  the  uulors, 
and  wonid  go  like  them  into  the  kitchen  for  its  mesx. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  it  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
prepared  its  bed  by  shaking  well  the  hay  on  which  ic 
slept,  and  putting  it  in  proper  order,  and  bstly  cover- 
ing itself  with  the  coveriet.  One  day  seeing  the  pad' 
lo^  of  its  chain  opened  with  a  key,  and  shot  again,  it 
wized  a  little  bit  t^  stick,  and  put  it  into  the  key-hole, 
turning  it  about  in  all  directions,  endeavouring  to  see 
whether  the  padlock  would  open  or  not.  This  animal 
lived  seven  months  in  Holland.  On  its  first  arrival  it 
had  but  very  little  hair  except  on  its  ba^  auil  arms  ; 
bnt  on  the  appsoach  of  winter  it  became  extremely  well 
covered ;  the  hair  m  Hat  back  being  three  inches  in 
length.  The  whole  amssal  then  appeared  of  a  chesnut 
colour;  the  skin  of  the  Cue,  &&  wasof  amoosec^oor, 
but  about  the  eyes  and  roand  the  mouth,  of  a  dull  fie^ 
ookmr."  It  cmme  fron  tbe  island  of  Borneo,  and  was 
afler  its  death  deposited  in  the  masenm  of  the  prince  of 
Oange. 

3.  S,  liuius.   Magot,  Barbery  Apc-^This  species  ajtmm, 
considered  by  some  naturalists  as  forming  the  connect-  BaiiMfr 
ing  line   between  the  %pe,  properly  so  called,  and  the  ^P** 
baboon.  Like  the  latter  it  has  posterior  callosities,  and   ''''  ** 
though  it  property  has  no  tail,  it  is  fumisbed  with  an 
appendage  of  skin  in  the  place  where  the  tail  is  situated 
in  other  species.     The  hair  on  the  greatest  part  of  its 
body  is  of  a  greenish  brown,  the  belly  being  paler  than 
the  leet ;  the  bee  is  of  a  swarthy  flesb<«riaar,  and  the 
fingers  and  toes  are   fvnashcd  with  nails  resembling 
those  of  the  haman  species. 

It  is  fimnd  most  commooly  in  Barbary  and  some 
other  puts  «f  Africa  as  far  as  ths  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  it  is  also  oocasionally  met  with  in  Tartary,  in  Ara- 
bia, and  in  some  part*  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

ItisprobaUethatTavemisr  alludes  to  this  species,  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  a  custom  amongst  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  of  amnsiiig  themselves  at  the  expence 
of  the  Wf^  lliese  peo^  place  five  or  six  baskets  of 
rice,  fiirty  or  fifty  yards  asooder,  m  an  open  ground  near 
their  retreat,  and  by  every  basket  put  a  number  of  stout 
cudgels,  each  about  two  feet  long ;  -they  then  retire  t* 
some  hiding  ^ace  Mt  far  distant,  to  wait  the  event. 
When  the  apes  observe  no  person  near  the  baskets, 
they  soon  descend  in  great  nnmbers  from  the  trees,  sod 
run  towards  then :  they  grin  at  each  other  Cor  some 
time  befote  they  dare  i^prancb ;  sometimes  they  adw 
vaace,  then  retreat,  seemiiw  much  disinclined  to  u* 
oonntcr.  At  length  the  females,  which  ai«  more 
conrmgeons  than  the  males,  especially  those  that  have 
young  ones  (which  they  carry  ia  their  arms  as  women 
do  their  children),  venture  to  abroach  the  baskets, 
and  as  they  are  about  to  thrust  their  heads  in  to  eat, 
the  males  on  the  one  side  advance  to  hinder  them. 
Immediately  the  other  pariT  oOBice  fenmrd}  and  the  feud 
being  kiitdted  on  both  iiwe,  tbs  cfnbatwU  «^:W^«a 
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Hioory  of  cudgdf,  a»d  ccnimence  b  roost  Revere  fight,  which  »!• 

tlieSpaciet.  wap  eoia   with    tbe    weakest    beiD^  driven    into  the 

""""^  woods,   with  broken  heads  and  limbs.     Tlie  victers,  he 

telb  us,  tlien  fall  to  in  peace,  and  devour  the  reward  of 

their  tabgur. 

Of  all  the  apes  this  agrees  bcitwilhtbc  temperature 
of  an  European  climate,  and  may  eiwily  be  kept  in  « 
state  of  doraesticatioTi.  BuSbn  bad  one  which  he  kept 
for  aeveraJ  yean.  In  Bummer  he  delighted  to  be  in  the 
open  air,  and  ie  winter  he  appeared  sufficiently  conH 
fortable  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  which  sheared  he  i 
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by  no  means  delicate.  He  was  always  of  a  grave  de- 
portoient,  and  smnetimes  dirty  in  bu  manner.  Hie 
moTements  were  brisk,  and  his  countenance  rather  ngly 
than  ridiculous.  When  agitated  with  pasaion,  be  exbi- 
bkad  and  grinded  bia  teeth.  He  filled  the  ponchei  ef 
bis  cheeks  with  tbe  food  which  was  giveo  him,  Md  gS' 
nerally  ate  every  thing  except  raw  Besb,  cheese,  and 
whatever  had  nndei^ne  a  kind  ef  fermcBtation.  When 
■boitt  to  sleep,  he  loved  to  perch  npon  an  iron  or  wood- 
en  bar.  He  was  always  chained,  because  thongh  be 
had  been  leng  in  a  domestic  stnte  lie  was  not  civilized, 
and  had  no  attachment  to  bii  mastera.  He  seems  to 
have  been  ill  cdncatad,  for  BoKm  had  seen  others  of 
tbe  tame  speciea  more  intell^ent,  more  obedient,  more 
gay,  and  so  docile  as  to  leani  to  dance  and  make  geiti- 
colatione  in  cadence,  and  to  allow  themselves  peaceably 
ta  be  clotbcd. 

The  flesh  of  this  species  is  used  as  food  by  the  wild 

Arabs. 

30  4.  &  Si^tiatnu.     Pithtqyt.     Kgrny.—rbii  ipecies 

%(ti<inu^    greatly  reaemUee  tbe  last,  except  tlwt  its  bead  is  round- 

2'il7J        *"*  '•^^  ^"^  *^  >*  invch  inferior  in  else,  being  seldom 

lar^r  than  a  cat.  It  is  tbought  by  Mr  Pennant  to  be 

tbe  pigmy  of  the  ancients ;  or  one  of  that  nation  which 

was  by  them  snpposed  to  earn  on  periodical  wars  with 

the  cranes.     It  is  a  native  m  Africa,  and  is  also  fonnd 

in  the  £ast  Indies  and  in  Ceylon.     They  aaaeciate  in 

troops,   and  Vnt  chiefly  on  veectabla  food.     Tliey  are 

often  fonud  walking  erect.     They  are  swd  to  be  very 

malicioua  and  spitefu). 

We  are  told  by  Marmol  that  they  go  in  ttoopa  into 
the  gardeos  or  fields  ;  hm  befbie  tliey  leave  tbe  diickets, 
one  of  them  ascendt  an  emioence  from  which  be  views 
the  country  ',  and  when  be  sees  do  parson,  he  gives  the 
signs)  by  a  cry  for  the  rest  to  proceed,  and  removes  not 
fntn  hia  station  as  Ung  as  they  continue  abroad  :  but 
whenever  he  peroeives  any  penon  approttebing,  be 
scRams  with  a  lend  voice,  and  by  leaping  from  tree  tci 
tree  tbey  all  iy  to  the  mowitnins.  Tiieir  flight  is 
vMrthy  of  admmtioo  *,  for  the  females,  thongh  they 
carry  foar  or  five  yoang  ones  on  their  backs,  mnke 
pest  springs  irsm  Imnch  to  branch.  ThoDgb  extreme- 
\j  cunning,  vast  numbers  of  tbcm  are  taken  by  dif- 
ferent arts.  Wben  wild  Hiey  bite  desperStely,  but  by 
eareises  they  are  easily  tamed,  lliey  do  niodi  mis- 
chief to  tbe  fruits  and  corn  -,  fbr  they  gather  it  together 
in  heaps,  cut  it,  and  throw  it  on  tbe  ground  whether  it 
be  Eipe  er  not,  and  destroy  more  than  tbey  eat  or  earrr 
off.  Those  who  are  tMned  perform  things  incredible, 
and  imitate  every  bamnn  action. 

Tittj  chiefly  reside  in  caveriK,  which  gives  the  na- 
tives  an  easy  opportunity  of  taking  them  alive.  For 
this  purpose  the  nativps  ^ce  vcsseh  coni«ining  intoxi- 
catiog  liqnots  in  (he  cavsms  frefoenCed  by  the  ^s, 


and  these  animal 

liqoois.     After   having  become  intoxicated,  tbey  fidl 

asleep,  and  are  easily  taken  by  the  hunters. 

5.    A-.  Splanx.     Great   baboon.     Piyww.     Moitied^l^{^ 
boi>oon.~lL\m  is  a  very  large  species,  measuring  when  boon, 
sitting  on  its  posteriors,  three  or  four  feet  high.     It  is  fig.  4. 
very  strong  and  muscular,   especially  towards  the  £»ra 
parts  of  the  body  }  but   its  waist,  as  is  common  to  all 
the  baboma,  is  sicnder.     All  tbe  nails  are  not  painted, 
those    on    tlie  thnmba  and  great  toes  being   roanded. 
The  tail  is  short  and  thick,  and  ronnded  ;  the  posteriors 
are  perfectly  bare  and  callona,  and  pf  a  red  colour. 

The  babeon  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  African  ceotinent.  It  lives  chiefly  on  ve- 
getahka,  but  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  eggs.  The  fe- 
male'brii^  fHTth  soe  young  at  a  time,  and  carries  it 

From  the  great  size  and  strangtk  of  these  snimals- 
they  are  not  a  little  formidable  ;  and  aa  their  natural 
disposition  is  very  ferocious,  it  is  dangerom  to  toconn> 
tet  any  number  of  then)  in  their  native  wilds. 

The  baboons  are  passionately  fond  of  raisins,  apples, 
and  in  general  of  all  fruits  which  grow  in  gaidens. 
Their  t(:«th  and  paws  render  them  formidable  to  d<^, 
who  overcome  them  with  difficulty,  unless  when  eating 
baa  made  them  heavy  and  inactive.  Bnfion  has  remnrk- 
ed  that  they  neithercat  fish  nor  flesh,  except  when  boiled 
or  roasted,  and  then  tbey  devour  both  with  avidity.  In 
their  expeditions  to  reb  orchards,  gardens,  or  vineyards, 
thev  generally  go  iu  troops.  Some  of  then  enter  th« 
inclosnre,  while  others  remain  on  tbe  walls  as  sentinets 
to  give  notice  of  any  approachinr  danger.  The  rest  of 
tbe  troop  are  stationed  withont  Uie  garden,  at  cotrveni' 
cart  distances  from  each  other,  and  thus  form  a  line^ 
which  extends  from  the  pUce  of  ptlh^  to  that  of  their 
rendezvous.  Matters  being  disposed,  10  this  manDer, 
the  baboons  begin  the  operation,  and  throw  ts  tboee  on 
tbe  wall  melooe,  gourds,  apples,  pesrs,  &c.  Those  en. 
tbe  walla  throw  these  fruits  to  their  neighbonra  below  } 
and  thus  the  spsils  are  hsoded  along  tbe  whole  line, 
which  generally  terminatu  on  seme  mountain.  The* 
arc  sadextenmsandqiiick-ugbtcd,  that  theyaeldom  «{- 
ten  the  frnit  to  fall  in  throwing  it  from  one  to  another. 
All  this  ia  pcrfsrmed  with  profound  silence  and  great 
despatch.  H  lien  t[>e  sentinels  perceive  any  person,  thejr 
cry,  and  at  this  signal  the  whale  troop  fly  ^  with  asto- 
nisbing  rapidity. 

Id  confinement  the  great  baboon  loses  nothing  of  bin 
native  ferocity.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  ua- 
nunageahle  of  his  tribe,  grlsding  his  teeth,  potting  on 
a  threatening  aspect,  and  shaking  the  bars  of  his  Gng« 
s«  as  often  to  make  the  spectators  tremble.  Mr  Smellie 
speaks  of  one  that  he  saw  at  Edinburgli  in  1779,  thai 
was  remarkable  for  its  size,  strength,  and  beaotiful  co- 
lours. He  was  nearly  five  feet  high,  and  was  excessive- 
ly fierce,  presenting  unilbnnly  to  the  spectators  a  most 
threatening  aspect,  and  attempting  to  seize  every  penon 
that  came  within  the  length  ef  hia  chain.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  made  a  deep  granting  noise,  and  was  perpe- 
tually tossing  np  his,  bead.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  animal  that  is  described  by  Mr  Pennant  as 
having  been  seen  by  him  at  Chester  about  two  months 
afte"  (he  time  mentioned  by  Mr  SmeHie.  He  was  pnr- 
licolarly  fend  of  cheese  ;  his  voice  was  a  kind  of  roar 
not  nnhke  that  of  a  lion,  but  low  and  somewhat  inward. 
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It  went  on  kll-foun,  and  never  Btood  on  iu  hind  legs     lirmly  to  the  trees  u  to  nwifftaio  ikt'u  liotd  even  after  Hittary  of 


Betliebul, 


■less  forced  to  do  so  by  its  keeper.  He  would  fre- 
ijncntly  sit  on  bti  romp  n  >  croDching  poeture,  tnd  drop 
bia  handi  before  his  belly  *. 

It  is  not  R  tittle  extraordinary  that  an  animal  of  this 
disposition  should  be  kept  in  private  lioiues  as  a  pet, 
especially  ffhen  we  consider  the  mischief  that  they 
often  commit.  Dr  Goldsmith  says  that  he  has  seen  one 
of  them  demolish  a  whole  service  of  china,  witfaoat  ap- 
pearing in  the  least  conscious  of  having  done  amiss, 
though  the  mlachief  was  evidently  intentional. 

14.  S,  ^feTTH-flnna.  Pig.tailed  baboon.— Olive  brom, 
irith  abort  naked  tail. 

This  IS  but  a  small  specirs,  seldi 
of  a  cat.     The  tail  exactly  resembles  that  of  a  pig. 
is  a  native  of  Somatra,  and  is  very  lively  and  active. 
He  is  iomefimrs  seen  in  an  exhibition  in  this  country, 
but  seldom  lives  long  in  a  ditnate  m  much  colder  than 
liis  own. 

Mr  Edwards  bad  a  mate  of  this  species  r  it  lived  with 
kim  for  a  year,  and  was  about  ttie  siie  of  a  common 
hoDSe  cat.  Another  of  tbe  same  species  being  at  that 
time  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  fair  in  London,  Mr 
Edwards  carried  his  to  compare  with  it ;  and  he  remarks 
thst  they  seemed  highly  pleased  with  each  others  com- 
pany,  thoagh  this  was  the  first  time  of  their  meeting. 


death.  '  ibe^wciri. 

Gen.  3.  Lemur.    MActccns.  3^ 

Four  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  be-  ^''''''- 
ing  remote  ;  six  in  the  Lower  jaw,  longer,  stretched 
forwards,  con^ssed,  parallel,  and  affiroximated. 
Caoine  teeth  solitary  «od  approximated.  Grinders 
sublobated,  the  foremost  of  tLem  being  rather  longer 
and  »haTper  tlian  the  rest. 

The  aninialn  of  this  genos  resemble  tiie  monkey  tribe 

in  the  use  of  tbeir  hands,  but  they  nre  ntueb  less  mis- 

chievous  and  feroctens  than  that  tribe.     None  of  tbcin, 

exceeding  the  size     except  the  indri,  bears  any  reaemblance  to  man ;  hot  in 

'    '    '      '        *'      this  speciet  the  arms,  hands,  body,  and  feet,  are  very- 


to  the  human.     A  few  of  them  are  tailless,  bat 
most  of  them  have  long  tails. 

Tbey  are  harmless  inoAinsive  creMtnres,  live  chiefly 
in  woods,  and  feed  on  fruits,  vegetables,  «r  insects. 
At  least  one  species,  vie.  Ae  i3tb,  serves  for  fiitod  to 
the  natives  of  the  eonntries  where  it  is  bond. 

Thereare  15  species  which  are  diHingoished  by  tho 
Ibllowing  names  and  charaeten  : 

I.  Lemar  Tardi/rradi$a.  Slow  Lemur.  Tailless ;  of 
■  rutty  ash  colonr,  with  %  brown  dorsal  Use ;  very  small 
ears.— 2.  L.  Lorn.  Loris,  Tailless  \  of  a  nwty  ash 
55.  S.  Beehrbal.  Preacher  monkey. — This  species  colour,  with  extremely  slender  linbs,  and  Urge  ears. 
is  ^nnd  in  great  numbers  in  tbe  wuoda  of  South  Ame-  —3.  Z.  Indri.  Indri.  Tailless ;  black,  grayish  beneath, 
rica,  especially  in  Guiana  and  Brasil.  It  is  the  largest  with  the  face  and  space  round  the  anus  whitish.— 
of  the  American  raonkeya,  being  about  the  size  of  a     4.  L.  Potto.     Potto.     Tailed ;  tubfemiginous.— 5.  L. 


fax,  and  of  a  glossy  black  colour.  There  is 
throat  of  this  animal  a  hollow  bony  substance,  which  is 
KUpposed  to  produce  that  peculiar  dreadful  bowl  for 
which  this  animal  and  the  next  species  are  no  remark- 
able. They  are  exceedingly  miwhtevon*  and  spiteful, 
and  if  attacked  tLey  bite  cruelly.  Tbey  usually  keep 
together  in  parties  of  from  20  to  33,  ratnblin 


Mongot.  Mongoz  or  Woolly  L.  Long-tailed ;  gray 
brown. — 6.  L.  Macaco.  Kufied  L.  Tailed-,  black, 
with  the  nedi  bearded  like  a  raff.— 7.  £.  Lantgrr, 
Flocky  L.  Tailed  ;  pale  tawney,  white  beneadi,  with 
rusty  tail. — S.  L.  Cutla.  Ring-tailed  L.  Tail  long, 
and  annulated  with  black  and  white.— 9.  L.  Bicthr: 
Heart-marked  L.      Long-tailed ;    blackish  white  be- 


tops  of  the  trees,  and  leaping  with  great  agility  from  neath,  with  a  white  heart-shaped  spot  on  tlie  forehead, 

one  tree  to  another.     If  tbey  see  any  ooe  approach  — la  L.  Tarner.     Tarsier.  Long-tailed;  aah-colour- 

alone,  Ihcy  always  teaze  and  threaten  him.  ed ;  with  slender  almost  naked  tufted  taH;  and  very 

Marcgrave  informs   us  that   tbey   assemble    every  long  binder  feet. — 11.  L.  Murirms.     Tail  long,  ana 

morning  find  evening  in  the  woods  oFBrasil,  and  make  rusty  1  body  ash  coloured. — 12.  L.  CalagB.  WhitiAL. 

a   most  dreadful   howling.      Sometimes   one   of  them  Tail  long  and  rusty  ;  body  whitish,  gray  beneath.^ 

moimts  on  a  higher Itranch,  and  the  rest  seat  themselves  13.  L.  PsSodactylus.     liong-fingtred  K.    ABh-^errag^ 

beneath  :  tbe  fint  begins,  a^  it  were  to  harangue,  and  nuns,  with  extremely  viltose  tail,  and  the  nuddle  finger 

sets  up  a  bowl  so  loud  and  sharp  as  to  be  heard  to  a  of  the  bands  very  long  and  naked. 


great  diotRnce :  after  a  whrle,  he  gives  a  signal  with  fais 
hand,  wfa(;n  the  whole  assembly  joins  in  chnms  ;  hut  on 
another  signal  they  are  again  silent,  and  the  orator 
finishes  his  address,  "nieir  clamour  is  tbe  moat  di>- 
agrreable  and  tremendous  that  can  be  conceived. 

They  are  extremely  sagacious ;  and  when  bunted, 
not  only  distinguish  particularly  those  who  are  activo 


£.  Tardigradus.  9/l<m  Leffiar. — Hib  animal  is  Tardi^nt- 
about  the  size  of  a  small  cat,  with  the  body  of  an  ele-'''".  Jilo" 
gant  pale  brown  or  monae-colour  1  a  fiattish  face,  ex'^^"""' 
tremely  prominent  eyes,  that  are  surrounded  with  i 
circle  of  dark  brown,  and  a  aharpi^h  noac.  Of  its  man- 
ners in  its  native  state  we  know  almost  nothing,  but 
state  of  domestication  it  has  been  accurately  ob- 


■>*,. 


against  them,   but   defend  themselves   vigorously  when  served, 
attacked.     When  the  hunters  approach,  the  monkeys         The  late  Sir  William  Jones  had  one  of  these  animals 

assemble  togetfaer,  uttering  lodd  and  fearfnl  cries,  and  in  his  pcMession  for  some  time,  and  has  given  a  very 

throwing  at  their  asrailants  dried  branches  whldi  they  interesting  account  of  its  foi'm  and  manners.    This  was 

wrench  from   the  trees.     It  is  said  that  they  never  published  in  tbe  Asiatic  Researches,  ^m  which  we 

abandon  each  other,  and  that  in  pa.ising  trvm  tree  to  *hall  extract  the  moat  interesting  particulars, 
tree  they  Hing  themselves  headlong  from  one  branch  to         **  In  his  nanner  he  waa  for  the  most  part  gentle,  tx- 

another  with ont   ever  falling  to   tbe    ground,  always  cept  in  the  cold  season,  when  his  temper  seemed  wholly 

catching  hold  either  with  their  hands  or  tail.     If  they  changed  ;  knd  his  Creator  who  made  him  so  sensible  td  . 

are  not  at  onre  shot  dead  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  cold,  to  which  he  mnst  often  have  been  exposed  even 

them,   as,  thouj^    mortally  wounded,  they   cling  go  in  his  native  fbrests.gave  him'probnblf  for  that  reasofli 

3M» 
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niitoi7  of  hia  tKick  fur,  which  we  nnly  see  in  sDimils  in  these 
tlie  SpccMt  tropical  clinnites :  to  me,  who  Dot  oa\j  constantly  fed 
■  him,  but  bathed  him  tnice  a-weelt  in  water  accommo- 
dated to  the  seasons,  and  whom  he  clearlj  distinguiished 
from  others,  he  was  at  all  times  grateful ;  but  wbsn  I 
diBtiirbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  usually  indignant,  and 
seemed  to  reproach  me  with  the  oneasioeu  which  be 
felt,  though  no  possible  precaation  had  beeo  omitted 
to  keep  him  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  At  all  times 
he  was  pleased  with  being  stroaked  on  the  head  and 
throat,  and  frequently  suffered  me  to  touch  his  extreme- 
ly sharp  teeth  ',  but  his  temper  was  always  ijuick,  and 
irhen  he  was  unseasonably  disturbed,  he  expressed  a  lit- 
tle resentment,  by  an  obscure  mormHr,  like  that  of  a 
squirrel,  or  a  greater  degree  of  displeasure  by  a  peevish 
cry,  especially  in  winter,  when  he  was  often  as  fierce, 
on  being  much  importuned,  a>  any  beait  of  the  woods. 

"  From  half  an  hour  after  ninrise  to  half  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  he  >lept  without  ioteraussioD,  rolled  up  like 
a  hedgehog;  and,  as  »aon  as  he  awoke,  he  began  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  labours  of  his  approaching  day, 
licluDg  and  dressing  himself  like  a  cat  j  an  operation 
which  the  flexibility  of  his  neck  and  limbs  enabled  him 
to  perform  very  completely  ;  he  wa*  then  ready  fur  a 
■light  breakfast,  after  which  he  commonly  took  a  short 
Dap ;  but  when  the  inn  was  quite  let  be  recovered  all 
hia  vivacity. 

"  His  ordinary  food  was  the  sweet  fruit  of  this  coun- 
try ;  plantains  always,  and  mangoes  during  the  season*, 
but  he  refused  peaches,  and  was  not  fond  of  mulberries, 
or  even  of  guiavas  :  milk  he  lapped  eagerly,  hat  was 
content  with  plain  water.  In  general  he  was  not  vora- 
cious, but  never  appeared  satisfied  with  grasshoppers  ; 
and  passed  the  whole  night,  while  the  hot  season  lasted, 
in  prowling  for  them  :  when  a  grasshopper,  or  any  in- 
Btct,  alighted  with  hii  reach,  his  eyes,  which  he  fixed 
on  hia  prey,  glowed  with  uncommon  fire ;  and  having 
drawn  hiuMelf  back  to  spring  on  it  with  greater  force, 
he  seiud  the  prey  with  both  his  fore  paws,  but  held  it 
in  one  of  them  while  he  devoured  it.  For  other  pur- 
poses, and  sometimes  even  for  that  of  holding  his  food, 
he  used  all  his  paws  indifferently  as  hands,  and  fre- 
quently grasped  with  one  of  them  the  higher  parts  of 
hi«  ample  cage,  while  his  three  others  were  severally 
engaged  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  bnt  the  posture  of  which 
he  seemed  fondest  was  to  dtne  with  all  four  of  them 
to  the  upper  wires,  his  body  being  inverted ;  and  in  the 
evening  be  usually  stood  erect  for  many  minutes,  play- 
ing on  the  wires  with  his  fingers,  and  rapidly  moving 
his  body  from  side  to  side,  u  tf  he  had  found  the  uti- 
lity of  exercise  in  bis  unnatural  state  of  confinement. 

"  A  little  before  daybreak,  when  my  early  hours 
gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  him,  he 
Rctmed  to  solicit  my  attention }  and  if  I  presented  my 
£nger  to  him,  he  licked  or  nibbled  it  with  great  gentle- 
ness, but  eagerly  took  fruit  when  I  offered  it,  though 
he  seldom  ate  much  at  his  morning  repast ;  when  the 
day  brought  back  his  night,  his  eyes  lost  their  lustre 
and  strength,  and  he  composed  himself  for  a  alnmber  of 
ten  or  eleven  hours. 

"  My  little  friend  was,  on  the  whole,  very  en- 
gaging :  and  when  he  was  found  lifeless  is  the  same 
posture  in  which  he  would  naturally  have  slept,  I  con- 
soled loyicy  with  believing  that  he  died  without  much 
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pain,  and  lived  with  at  auich  pleasuiw  as  he  coold  have  piiusies. 
eujoyed  in  a  stato  of  captivity."  -     i       ' 

lu  pace  is  exceedingly  sloiv,  scarcely  moving  above 
six  or  eight  yards  in  a  minute  j  wheoee  its  name. 

It  is  of  considerable  impoltance  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  to  investigate  the  structure  of  these  slow 
moving  animals,  such  as  the  species  just  described,  and 
the  sloth  to  be  afterwards  nentsoned.  An  anatomical 
examination  of  the  blood-vessels  in  tbe  limbs  of  thia 
specie*  by  Mr  Carlisle  has  thrown  considerable  light  on- 
the  connection  of  slow  motion  with  a  particular  distri- 
bution of  tbe  arteries  in  the  slow- moving  Umbsj  this  dis- 
tribution is  thus  described  by  Mr  Carlisle.  "  Imme- 
diately after  the  subclavian  mu  penetrated  the  axilla  It 
is  divided  into  2J  equal-sized  cylinder*,  which  surround 
the  principal  tnmk  of  the  Mterr,  now  diminished  In  size 
to  aa  incousiderable  vessel.  These  cvlindrical  arterica 
accompany  each  other,  and  divide  with  the  ulnar  and 
radial  branches,  being  distributed  In  their  route  upoa 
the  muscles,  each  aS  which  has  one  of  these  eylindeea. 
Tlie  other  branches,  for  example  the  radial  and  ulnar, 
proceed  like  the  arteries  in  general,  dispersing  them- 
selves upon  the  skin,  the  membranes,  Joints,  bones,  &c. 
in  an  arborescent  form.  The  iliac  arteiy  divides  npon 
the  margin  of  the  pelvis  into  upwards  of  twenty  equ«l- 
sized  cylinders,  surroundinirtha  main  trunk  as  descrih* 
ed  in  the  axillary  artery.  These  vessels  are  also  final- 
ly distributed,  as  in  the  upper  extremity ;  the  cytindcn 
wholly  upon  the  muscles,  and  the  arbwescent  braochea 
on  all  the  other  parts.  The  carotid  arteries  do  not  di- 
vide the  equal-sized  cylinders,  but  are  distributed  aa  ia 
the  generality  of  ■"■"lal"  •,"  %^£ 

Gen.  3.  Galeopitkecus.  Cjlvqo. 
Front  teeth  in  thenj^r  jaw  wanting)  in  the  lower  six,, 
■kort,  broad  and  pectinated.  Canine  teeth  very  short, 
triangular,  broad,  sharp  and  serrated.  Grindm  four, 
truncated,  and  muricated  with  conical  pratuberances. 
Flying  skin  surrounding  the  body,  llmbe,  and  tail. 

There  is  only  one  species,  viz.  37 

G.  Vohnt.  Flying  Calugo,  or  Flymg  Lemur. — 1\u»r«lmi, 
is  one  of  those  extnuvdlnary  qaadrupMs  wbMD  natore  *''•*• 
has  raised  above  their  usual  element,  and  enabled  tbemf^,'i. 
to  transport  themselves  through  thealrinamannervriiich, 
though  it  cannot  strictly  be  denomlAated  Jiying,  is  at 
least  very  similar  to  it.  The  body  of  the  flying  lemur 
is  about  three  feet  long ;  but,  except  when  the  meai- 
brsne  is  expanded,  it  is  veryslender.  It  has  a  slender 
tail,  about  a  span  long.  The  membrane,  which  t^- 
tends  from  the  neck  to  tbe  fore  legs,  bind  legs,  ftod 
tail,  is  covered  with  fur,  bnt  appears  membranaceons 
on  the  Inner  side.  The  upper  side  of  the  animal  is  of 
a  deep  ash  colour,  incLning  to  black  when  young,  nnd 
the  back  is  crossed  tiansversely  with  blackish  lines.  Its 
head  is  long,  its  mouth  small,  and  its  teeth  differ  frMn 
those  of  every  other  quadruped  hitherto  examined.  The 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ate  deeply  cut  like  a 
comb }  the  canine  teeth,  as  Pallas  calls  them,  (though 
Geoffroy  thinks  they  are  more  properly  cutting  tecto), 
are  triangular,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  very  short. 
The  ceccum  or  large  intestine  is  very  voluminous. 

It  u  a  native  of  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  islands, 
frequents  woody  places,  and  feeds  on  fruits,  and  pro- 
bably 
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TtkMm.  babl^  m  mMcU.  It  almtat  unutsntl;  resideg  on  tree* ) 
'-  <  '  '  in  deKcnding  from  which  it  «preBdB  it*  membnuiei,  and 
tMlaaoM  itself  in  »  grntle  manner  towards  tbe  place  at 
wliidi  it  aims,  but  in  aKending  it  ntea  a  leaping  pace. 
It  brings  fgfth  two  yonng,  which  are  said  to  adhere  to 
tbe  brnat*  of  tbe  parent  hy  tbeir  teeth  and  claws. 

Geofiroy  and  Cuvier  make  two  varietiei  or  apecies 
of  this  genus,  viz.  G,  Au/i",  Red  Calugo ;  and  C,  Fa- 
rugatui,  Varied  Calugo  :-«-but  thew  are  probably  do 
more  than  sexual  differences. 


G«DI 


Vesf£rtilio.    Bats. 


Teeth  nect,  sharp-pointed,  and  approximated }  hands 

palmated  ;  with  a  tnemlirane  suxroandiDg  the  body, 

and  enabltog  the  animal  to  flj. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  have  tbeir  atlantal  extre- 
mities  exceedingly  long,  especially  what  may  be  termed 
the  fingers :  and  tht  delicate  membratio  that  i«  itreteh- 
«d  over  them  is  so  contrived,  as  to  form  a  wing  when 
the  anim^  widi  to  fly,  and  to  fold  op  into  a  smalt 
space  wiicn  they  are  at  rtst.  All  tbe  species  have  two 
hraaita,  mere  or  less  coos^ooui,  to  which  tbe  young 
adhere.     They  have  ne  ciecnm. 

The  B«t*  an  natives  of  very  diSBrent  regions}  three 
of  them  are  found  in  Britain,  and  several  in  tbe  wanner 
renons  of  Asia  and  Africa }  one  in  the  West  Indict, 
and  a  few  in  America.  Those  of  warm  climatea  are 
vsnally  very  huge.  Utoae  which  inhabit  the  colder  n^ 
gimH  Ua  all  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  Without  tasting 
nouriabraenL  The  lonller  speeiea  live  diiefly  on  in- 
■ects  wbich  they  seizB  in  their  flight ;  but  the  larger 
attack  bird*,  or  even  the  lesser  qnadnpeds. 

Fran  some  experiments  made  by  the  abb^  Bpallan- 
zaoi,  00  three  species  of  this  genus,  it  appean  that  these 
nnimiil*  possess  some  additional  sense,  by  which  they 
are  en(d>led,  when  deprived  of  sight,  to  avoid  obstacles 
fts  readily  as  when  Uiey  retained  tlie  power  of  vision. 
When  the  eyes  of  these  bats  were  covered,  or  even  en- 
tirely destK^ed,  tbey  wouM  fly  about  in  a  daricened 
roooi,  witbont  strikuip  agaioat  tbe  walls,  and  would 
eoBStantly  sn^end  their  flight,  when  tbey  came  near  a 
ptaee  wWe  tber  conid  convenienth'  perch.  In  the 
middle  of  a  dan  sewer  that  turned  at  right  angles, 
they  wonld,  though  at  a  nmnderable  distance  from  the 
walls,  regdariy  alter  tbe  diicotion  of  their  flight  witk 
tbe  greatest  nicety,  wben  tbey  came  to  the  angles. 
When  bnuKhes  of  trees  were  suspended  in  the  mom  in 
which  they  were  flying,  tbey  always  avoided  them,  and 
even  Aew  betwixt  threads  hong  perpendicularly  from 
the  ceiling,  tboorii  dtese  were  so  near  each  other  that 
tbey  were  obligM  to  contnct  their  wingt  in  order  to 
pass  throngb  tfaem. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  by  Vassal!  at  Turin, 
br  Rossi  at  Pin*  Spadon  at  Bdogna,  and  Jnrib  at 
Geneva,  M.  Jurin  cooeeivea  that  no  other  of  the  five 
•enses  could,  in  these  instances,  supply  the  place  of  sight : 
and  as,  fnim  soom  anatomical  ohanrvatiens  that  he  made 
on  these  animals,  he  found  a  prodigious  nomber  of 
Derves  expanded  on  tbe  upper  jaws,  the  muzzle,  and 
the  organ  of  bearing,  he  conceived  that  those  nervous 
ptodnetiona  would  acconnt  for  tbe  extnordinary  Eicalty 
above  described.  From  some  observations  made  by 
Mr  Carlisle  on  this  subject,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
sense  «f  bearing,  which  in  the  bat  is  oncwunonly  de- 
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licale,  enables  lliDse  animals  wlien  blinded,  to  avoid  Hiiioir  of 
those  objects  which  wonid  impede  their  flij^t.  This  the  Specie*, 
gentleman  coUected  several  specifflens  of  iKc  vespertilio  ""-v— 
auritui  or  large-eared  bat,  and  observed,  that  when  tbe 
external  can  of  the  blinded  ones  were  cloKd,  ibey  hit 
against  the  sides  of  tbe  room,  without  being  at  alt 
Bware  of  their  sitnation.  lliey  refused  every  species  of 
food  four  days,  as  did  a  larger  number  which  were  af- 
terwards caught  and  preserved  ia  a  dark  box  for  above 
a  week.  During  the  day  time  tliey  were  extremely 
desirous  of  Fetirement  sod  darkness  ;  and,  while  con- 
fined to  the  box,  never  moved  or  endeavoured  to  get  out 
during  the  wh<de  day  ;  and,  wben  sproad  gn  the  carpet, 
tbey  commonly  rested  some  minutes,  and  then  begin- 
ning to  look  abont,  crawled  slowly  to  a  dark  comer  or 
crevice.  At  sunset  tbe  scene  was  quite  changed :  every 
one  then  endeavoured  to  scratch  its  way  out  of  the  box ; 
a  continued  chirping  was  kept  up ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  lid  of  tbeir  prison  opened,  than  each  was  active  to 
•scape,  either  flying  away  immediately,  or  mnning 
nimbly  to  a  convenient  place  for  taking  wing.  When 
the  bats  were  first  collected,  several  of  the  females  had 
Tcung  ones  clinging  to  their  breasts,  in  the  act  of  snck- 
iDg.  One  of  Ibem  flew  with  perfect  ease,  though  two 
little  ones  were  thus  attached  to  her,  which  weighed 
nearly  as  much  as  tbeir  parent.  All  tbe  young  were 
devoid  of  down,  and  of  a  Uack  colour  *.  *  SKau't 

Many  of  tbe  larger  species  of  bats  attack  men  and  ^'^' 
other  animals  when  asleep,  make  a  slight  wound  with  *" 
tbeir  sharp  teeth  as  dexterausly  as  net-  to  awaken  tbeir 
victim,  Kod  then  suck  tbe  blood.  This  property  is  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  one  species,  whidi  we  shall  par- 
ticulariy  natice  presently ;  bat  it  b  |a«faably  possessed 
by  most  of  tbe  latger  bats  that  inluibit  the  warm  cli- 
mates. 

Some  of  tbe  species  may  be  employed  as  food. 

There  are  described  about  24  species  of  Bats }  and 
as  they  are  so  numerous,  they  may  be  distributed  into 
two  sections,  as  tbe  tailed,  and  tbe  tailUti, 

A.  Tailed  Bats,  of  which  there  are  18}  viz, 
I.  *Vr^ert^  ttmriiuu.  Common  B.  Nose  iasppen- 
diculated }  ear*  shorter  than  tbe  liead.-^2.  *  V.  AuriUu, 
Long-eared  B.  Nose  inappendiculated ;  eats  larger 
^D  tbe  bead,  and  double.— 3.  V.  Noctuta,  Noctnle  B. 
Nose  and  mouth  simple )  oval  ears  and  very  small  valves. 
—4.  F.  Fcmtm  ryNMwss  Horse-aboe  B.  Nose  horse- 
sboe  shape ;  eais,  valve  lesser ;  tail  half  as  long  as  tbe 
body. — $.  F.  Sentimu,  Serotine  B.  Yellowish,  with 
short  emarginate  cars^— 6.  Piputrettaa,  PipistroUe. 
Blackish  brown,  with  convex  frmt,  and  ovate  emargi- 
nated  ears,  scarcely  longer  than  the  bead. — 7.  F.  Bar- 
battcUiu,  Barbastelle.  Cheeks  elevated,  hairy ;  ears 
large,  angulated  below. — 8.  Lani^erui,  Lasioptcr  B. 
Membrane  connecting  tbe  feet  extreme^  broad,  ca%-ered 
above  with  hair, — 9,  PlZarwrur,  RouEn-tailedB.  Lips 
tumid  ;  tail  broad  and  hairy.— 10.  F.  Cr^KalMtt,  Mo- 
lucca B.  Yellowish  gray,  with  large  head ;  spiial  nos- 
trils, small  valveless  ears.— 11.  F.  Pictut,  Striped  B. 
Nose  simple ;  ears  funnel-shaped,  BMendicnlated.-~ 
1 2.  ^oiw6oracMtnt,  New-York  B.  Tail  long,  rusty; 
nose  short  and  sharp ;  ears  short  and  round,  with  a  white 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  wing. — 13.  HiapUut,  Bearded 
B.  Hairy,  with  channelled  nostrils,  and  long  narrow 
ears.— 14.  F.  Jmr^taiduitu,  Shnich-eu%d  ft.    '^^wc 
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llisiorjof  Uuiit ;  ears  Urge  anil  peudent,  with  poioted  t!ps.— 
the  Sp;:civt.  I ;.  V  Lepiufus,  Slender- (ailed  B.     Nonti-iU  tubular  ', 

^^—v-—'  t^;|  slender,  with  a  puroe-shaped  cavitj  on  tlie  iaside  of 
each  niDg.— 16.  V.  Nign'la,  Senegal  B.  Yellonuh 
brown,  with  the  Tgrepart  of  the  head,  feet  aad  tail 
b!atk. — 17.  r.  ^/o/o»fui,  Bull-d«gB.  Upper  lip  jkeodu- 
I0113;  tall  stretching  beyond  the  connecting  mentbnuie. 
18.  r.  Leporinui,  Peruvian  B.     Upper  lip  bifid. 

B.  Tailless  Bats  ;  of  which  there  are  6 ;  viz. 
19.  V.  Spasma,  Cordated  B.  A  double  heart-shaped  ■ 
leaf-like  membrane  on  the  nose. — jo.  K  i/oriciau*,  Leaf 
B-  Snout  leogtbened,  furnished  with  a  heart-shaped 
'  leaf-like  membrane.— 11.  K  HiufaftM,  Javelin  B.  Nose 
furnished  with  a  trefoil- shaped  upright  membrane. — 
33.  F,  Nanf.at,  Great  Serptine  B.  Kusty,  with  la«| 
sloping  nose,  and  lung  upright  roundeif  ears.— 23.  ''■ 
Spectrum,  Spectre  B.  Nose  fantisbed  with  a  fuanel- 
«haped  pointed  membrane.— 34.  Famp^rut,  Vampyre 
B.  Nose. without  appendage;  flyinig  membrane  divid* 
ed  between  tbe  thi^s. 

Alier  having  said  so  much  00  the  general  itmclnra 
and  liabita  of  this  genu*,  we  shall  briefly  notice  acAf    . 
^„        two  of  the  specie*. 
AurUv*,  Species  1.      F.  Auritut,  Long-eared  B.— This  i* 

I^g-ear-  one  of  tbe  molt  common  species  of  Britain,  aad  may 
y.  ^*^  be  seen  flying  through  the  air  in  tbe  eveniiigs  of  suin- 
''  mer  and  autumn,  in  search  of  insects.  It  is  about  two 
JDcbe*  long,  and  seven  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to 
that  of  the  other.  Its  ears  are  half  as  long  as  its  body, 
very  thin,  and  almost  transparent,  and  within  each 
there  is  a  membrane  which  probaUy  serves  as  a  valre 
to  defend  the  organ  of  hearing  during  the  inactive  «tate 
of  the  animal.  These  bats  are.  sometimes  taken  by  . 
.  throwing  up  at  them  the  heads  of  burdock  whitened 
with  flour.  The  animals  eitker' mistaking  these  for 
prey,  or  accidentally  striking  against  them,  arr  entang- 
.  led  by  the  hooked  prickles,  and  brmtgbt  to  the  grmind. 
This  is  one  of  the  species  that  remains  in  a  torpid  state 
duriiig  winter.  At  (he  end  of  summer  they  retire  to 
their  hiding  places  in  old  buildings,,  walls,  or  cavemK, 
where  they  remain,  generally  in  great  nambers,  sus- 
pended by  the  Iliad  legs,  and  enveloped  in  their  wings, 
till  the  genial  warmth  of  summer  again  calls  them 
forth.  These  animals  are  said  to  drink  on  the  wing 
tilye  swallows,  and  they  love  to  frequent  waters,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  drlakiag,  and  partly  to  prey  on  the  in- 
sects which  hover  over  then.  As  Mr  White  was  go- 
iag  pretty  late  on  a  warm  smnmer'a  evening,  in  a  boat 
on  tbe  Thames,  from  Bicknood  to  Simbury,  he  saw 
prodigious  multitudes  of  bats  between  the  two  places ; 
and  he  says,  that  tbe  air  swarmed  with  tbem  all  ronnd 
the  Thames,  so  that  hundreds  were  in  sight  at  a  timp. 
Bats  are  supposed  to  pti<Uice4w«y««ngat  abirth,  and 
these  tbey  suckle  for  a  considerable- tisae.  The  yoang, 
when  recently  bora,  adhere  most  tenaciously  to  the  nq^ 
pie  of  tbe  parent,  so  as  net  to  be  lemovcd  without  great 
.  difficulty. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  being  to  a  certain  liegree 
domesticated  -,  and  we  are  told  by  Mr  Wbit«,  that 
he  was  once  mwA  amused  with  the  sigbt  of  a  tame 
bat.  "  It  would,  says  be,  take  flies  out  of  a  person's 
-  hand.  If  you  gave  it  any  thing  to. eat,  it  bitnigfat 
its  wings  rsuod  heloia  tbe  month ;  hoveling  and  hi- 
.ding  its  lieul  in  dw  maoMr  of  bird*  of  pi«y  when 
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tbey  feed.  The  adroitness  it  shewed  in  sbearing  off  primate*. 
the  wingi  of  flies  (which  were  always  rejected)  was'^"'v  "^ 
worthy  of  observation,  and  pleased  me  mucfa.  Insects 
seemed  to  be  oMst  acceptable,  tfaangb  it  did  not  re< 
fuse  raw  flesh  when  offered  \  ao  that  the  Beticai  that 
bats  go  dawn  chimneys,  aad  gnaw  people's  bacon,  nri  laa 
BO  improbable  story.  While  I  amused  myself  with  tbia 
wonderful  quadruped,  I  saw  it  several  times  confute  tfan 
vulgar  opinion,  that  bats,  when  down  on  a  flat  surface, 
cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by  rising  with  great  eaa* 

-from  the  floor       It  ran,  I  observed,  with  more  dispatch 
than  I  was  aware  of,  but  in  a  most  ridiculous  and  gro- 
tesque manner  *."  •  tmWt 
Species  24.  V.  Fampi/rus.   '  Vampyre  Bat. — This  isSrlbonu. 
one  of  the   largest  species,    being    about  a  foot  long,,, 
and  nearly  four  feet   in   the  extent  of  its  wings  ;  it  is  y^^^ 
socDctimes  ^od  even  larger,  and  of  the  extent  of  six  Bat 
faet   between   the  wings.      Its   colour  is  generally  a>Fig.  ic 
deep  reddish  brown  ;  its  bead  is  shaped  like  tiiat  of  a 
Ddk,  the  iMse  b^g  sharp  and  black,  and  tlie  toagoe- 
pointed,  and  terminated  by  sharp  prickles.     The  ean 
are  naked,   fiattish,  and  pointed ;   and  in  colanr  re- 
sembling tbose   of   the  -comnioa  b«L      These  anim^ 
are  said  not  to  be  carnivoaoos,  bnt  live  priscipaJly  op. 
on  fruit )  and  arc  so  foad  of  the  juioe  of  the  pahu  tive, 
that  tbey  will  suck  it  till  theyue  intoxicated,  and  Ml 
motionless  to  the  ground.     TbCy  oflm  bang  together 
in  vast  dusters  in  hidlow  trees,  or  from  the  btnigbs  of 
trees,  and  make  a  horrid  ntHse.     They  ai«  fbtnd  id 
the  Friendly  islaads,  Ncw-HoUand,  in  South  Aaeriaa, 
and  in  the  East  Indies.                                    , 

LinnKas  -baa  givea-to-this  species  the  name  Fampf~ 
rus,  from  tbe  idea  that  this  is  the  principal  sfnueatbart 
sucks  the  blood  of  people  when  asleepi  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  tbe  bat  by  nhich  Captain  Btedman  mm 
attacked,  while  in  Surinam,  be  this  species ;  but  his  ac- 
oont  of  tbe  accident  is  so  diverting,  that  we  shall  g^vs 

.  it  in  his  own  words.  "  I  caiinot  here  (says  he)  forbear 
relating  a  singular  circnoMtance  respecting  mvself,  viz. 
that  on  waking  about  fenr  n'deck  one  morning  in  my 
hammock,  I  was  eitremely  alarmed  at  findinff  my'- 
self  weltering  in  congealed  blood,  and  without  feeling 
any  pain  whatever.  Having  started  np,  and  rang  for 
the  surgeon,  with  a  fire-brand  in  one  hand,  and  all 
over  besracued  with  gore ;  to  which,  if  added,  my  p^e 
face,  abort  hair,  aad  tattered  apparel,  ha  migitt  well  ask 
the  qoestion, 

*  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  fna  heaven,  or  Uasts  from  hell  f ' 

"  The  myttcry,  however,  was,  that  I  had  been' bitten 
by  the  vampirt  or  spectre  of  Guiana,  which  is  called 
the  fiying-dog  of  New  Spain,  and  hj  tbe  Spaniards, 
ptrrv  viaior :  this  is  nu  otbev  than  a  bat  of  a  mon- 
strous sin,  that  sacks  the  blood  from  men  and  cattle 
while  tbey  are  East  asleep,  evea  sometimes  till  tbey 
die  ;  and  as  tbe  manner  in  which  tbey  proceed  is  trnly 
wonderful,  I  thadl  endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  aeeount 
of  it.^KBOwia^  by  instinct,  that  the  parwo  tbey  io. 
tend  to  attack  is  in  a  sonod  slumber,  they  gannrallir 
alight  near  tbe  feet,  where,  while  the  nenlure  onnti- 
nues  fanaing  with  hia  eaarmona  winga,  which  keepn 
one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  ef  the  gresit- 
toa,  ao  very  sowlL  indeed,  tbst  the  bead  of  n  pin  cmiM 
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Marcet;  be  received  into  (tte  wound,  which  is  eonse- 
■^  qtwndj  not  painfiil  (  yet  throogh  thii  orifice  he  conti- 
Dues  to  Ruck  the  blood,  ootil  he  ii  obliged  to  diBgorge. 
He  then  begiai  again,  and  thtis  conliinies  sucking  and 
disfforging  till  he  is  scarcely  able  to  Bj,  and  the  suffer' 
er  has  often  been  known  to  sleep  from  time  into  ctcr- 
nitj.  Cattle  tbey  geiierallr  bite  in  the  ear,  btrt  bIwijs 
on  jJaces  where  the  blood  flows  spontioeoust;.  Having 
kpplied  tobacco  ashes  as  the  best  remedy,  and  washrd 
the  "gore  from  myself  and  hammock,  I  observed  several 
heaps  of  congealed  blood  alt  round  the  place  where  I 
had  lain,  upon  the  gronnd  ;  on  examining  which,  the 
inrgeon  judged  that  I  had  lost  at  least  1 2  or  14  ounces 
of  blo^  during  die  night  *. 
ofth'  •     ■ 
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tended  like  fingers.     It  sweeps  the  gron&d  with  its  bel>  Bittmrof 
ly,  and  moves  se  slowly  that  it  would  scarcely  go  the  ibe  Species 
length  of  a  bow-shot  in  1 5  days,  though  constantly  in  *™   *    "^ 
motion  ;  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  elotb.     It  lives 
generally  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  employs  two  days 
in  crawjiag  up,  and  as  many  in  getting  down  again. 
Nature  has  doubly  guarded  it  against  its  enemies,  first, 
by  giving  it  such  strength  in  its  feet,  that  wherever  it 
seiies,  it  holds  so  fast,  that  it  can  never  be  freed,  but 
most  there  die  of  hunger.     2dly,  In  having  given  it 
such  an  affi^cting  countenance,  that  when  tt  looks  at 
any  one  who  might  be  tempted  to  injure  it,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  be  moved  with  compassion  ;  it  also 
sheds  tears,  and  upon  tlie  whole  persuades,  one  thmt  r 


The  flesh  of  this  species  is  considered  by  the  Indians      creature  so  defenceless  and  so  abject  onght  not  to  be 

jxcellent  food,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  residents     tormented. 

"  To  try  an  experinKnt  with  this  animal,  the  pro- 
vincial had  oneof  Ihem  bronght  to  the  Jesuit's  college 
at  Cartfaagena.  He  put  a  long  pole  under  its  feet, 
which  it  seized  very  firmW,  and  would  not  let  go 
again.     The  animal,  therefore,   thus  voluntarily  bus- 


sonwthnes  boil  them  in  their  bouillon  to  give  it  ■ 
ah. 

From  the  girneral  appearance  and  usnal  time  of  flight 
of  bats,  they  have  always  been  looked  on  with  a  !tort 
of  superstitions  terror,  and  are  commonly  introduced  as 

principal  objects  in  those  awful  scenes  of  haunted  castles,  pended,  was  placed  between  two  bear 
Bnd  mysterioDS  caverns,  that  have  exercised  the  fancy 
of  poets  and  romantic  writers.  The  bat  has  been  re- 
presented by  the  ancient  epic  poets  rs  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  dreary  vault  that  forms  the  entrance  to 
the  infernal  regions*,  and  it  has  from  time  immemorial 
lent  its  wings  to  decorate  the  shoulders  of  those  terrific 
figum  under  whicb  the  ingenioos  fancy  of  painters  has 
represented  imps  and  dtemons.     Probably  the  fabulous     greatly  exaggerated,  as  we  are  infonned  by  later  wri- 


lained  without  food  for  40  days,  the  eyes  being  al- 
ways fixed  on  those  who  looked  at  it,  who  were  so  af- 
fected that  they  codd  not  forbear  pitying  its  dejected 
state.  At  length,  being  taken  down,  a  dog  was  let 
loose  on  it :  this,  after  a  while  the  sloth  seized  in  its 
claws,  and  held  till  he  died  of  hunger." 

The  slowness  of  its  motions  is.  In  the  above  account 


harpies  of  the  ancient  poets  may  be  traced 
on^n,  as  some  of  the  larger  bats  may  with  a  little 
poetical  exaggeration,  easily  be  converted  into  those  ra- 
pacious and  filthy  beings. 

This  first  Older  contains  four  genera,  and  about  100 

CKAr.U.  BBUTA. 

Genus  5.  BsADYFus.     SlotBi. 
'    CHtting  teeth  wanting  in  both  jaws  ;    canine   teeth 

single,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  grinders,  and  flaced 

opposite  -,  griiwlers  five  on  each  side,  obtuoe }   fare 

legs  by  much  the  longer ;  claws  very  long. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  called  sloths,  as  their 
movements,  more  especially  those  of  one  species,  are 
very  slow  and  sluggish.  There  are  but  three  species, 
two  of  which  are  natives  of  Sooth  America,  and  the 
third  of  India.  Tbey  all  live  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food,  and  are  mild  harmless  crealnres.  They  are  tlras 
distingoished. 

I.  B.  Tridactylus,  Three-toed  8.  Feet  three-toed  ;, 
fail  short.— 2.  B.  Didacfyhrs,  Two-toed  8.  Tailless; 
forv  feet  two-toed. — 3.  B.  UrHaus,  Ursine  8.  Black, 
,  witb  very  loug  shaggy  bair ;  long  nrout,  and  five-toed 
feet. 

We  shall  here  give  an  aeconnt  only  of  the  first  species, 
or  the  Three-toed  S. 

Bradypus  Tridactylus.     This  animal  is  remarkable 

..  fnr  its  slow  movements,  aSbrding  almost  a  singular  ex- 

I.  ample  of  languid  motion  and  habitnal  inactivity.     The 

following  account  of  it  is  given  us  hj  Kircher'.     "  Its 

fignre  is  (he  says)  extraordinary:  it  is  about  the  size 

of  ft  cat,  bu  a  very  ogty  coaateoaiKe,  and  chms  ex- 


ten  that  it  will  move  fifVy  or  sixty  paces  in  a  day,  and 
one  that  was  an  board  ship  climbed  to  the  mast  head  in 
about  an  hour. 

In  ascending  a  tree,  this  animalGrst  carelessly  stretches 
out  one  of  its  fore  paws,  and  fixes  its  claws  in  the  hark 
of  the  tree,%  high  as  it  can  reach,  then  heavily  raises 
its  body,  and  gradually  fixes  its  other  paw,  thns  as-' 
cendioff  with  the  greatest  slowness  and  apparent  difficuU 
ty.  When  got  Dp  into  the  tree,  be  continues  there 
till  he  has  despoiled  it  of  evcrv  thing  that  can  serve- 
him  for  food,  and  then  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  a. 
tedious  and  difficult  descent,  it  is  said  he  suSers  himself 
to  drop  from  the  tree  upon  the  ground,  being  safe 
from  any  injury  in  the  fall  by  his  very  tough  and  hairy 
■kin.  Here  be  remains  till  the  calls  of  hunger  again 
incite  him  to  the  arduous  task  of  climbing  another  tree, 
when  he  proceeds  in  the  same  manner. 

The  female  produces  only  oneyonng,  which  she  fre- 
quently carries  on  her  back.  This  animal  is  a  native 
•f  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America. 

In  Dr  Shaw's  description  of  this  speeiet,  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  "  the  fore  legs  are  short,  the  hinder  ones  fac 
hmgHT.'*  As  this  contradicts  the  generic  character, 
and  is  different  from  the  other  descriptions  that  we 
have  read  of  the  ihrce-toed  sloth,  we  suppose  it  to  be 
an  inadvertency,  though  Mr  Bingley  has  copied  the 
pAssage  withont  remarking  its  incongruity. 

The  third  species,  or  amine  sloth,  h  the  same  animal 
that  is  figored  in  Mr  Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds, 
p.  266,  (2d  edit.)  and  whicb  was  by  him  considered  as 
a  species  oF  bear.  ' 

Megatherium.     Some  years  ago,  there  was  dis-^^ 
covered  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  South  Ameri-^u, 
ca,  an  entire  fossil  skeleton  of  an  animal  at  present  un- 
knoTsn  >  but  iriiich  M.  Cuvier  found  to  resemble  the 
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,r  present  genui  more  tban  xay  olfaec  From  ita  vut  aizef 
s  Cuvier  nve  it  the  luune  of  m^alAtrium,  (^rty*  hfim, 
•^  great  tutld  hcatt),  and  he  has  given  the  Adlowing  de- 
scription of  it  b  tbc  **  jimialet  deMutetait  ifaUMal^* 
AccompaDied  with  a  figure. 

"  This  skeleton  is  twelve  feet  (FEeoch)  long,  bj  lix 
feet  in  height.  The  spine  is  conipoHil  of  Mven  cerri- 
-cal,  16  dorsal,  and  four  liunbar  vertebne ;  it  ba*  con- 
■eqnently  sixteen  ribs.  The  sacrum  ia short}  the  ossa 
ilia  very  broad,  and  their  plane  being  almost  peipendi- 
cular  to  the  spina,.tbey  form  a  vei^  open  pelvis.  There 
is  no  pubis  oriachiam,  at  least  they  are  wanting  in  tbia 
skeleton,  and  there  is  tio.mark  uf  their  having  existed 
nhen  the  animal  was  alive. 

"  The  thiffb  bones  are  exceMively  thick,  and  the 
leg  bones  still  more  so  in  proportion }  the  entire  wle 
«f  the  foot  bore  on  the  gronnd  in  walking  %  the  sboul- 
lUr  blade  is  much  broader  than  long ;  the  clavicles  are 
perfect,  and  the  two  bone*  of.the  fore  arm  are  distinct 
and  moveabl«  upon  each  other;  the  fore  limbs  are 
longer  than  the  hind.  To  judge  bj  the  form  of  the 
last  phalanges,  there  must  have  been  very  large  pointed 
daws,  enclosed  at  their  origin  In  a  long  Gbeain.  There 
Appears  to  have  been  only  three  of  these  claws  on  the 
foie  feat,  and  a  single  one  on. the  hind  ;  the  other  toee 
seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  them,  and  periiapa,  en- 
tirely concealed  beneath  the  skin. 

"  The  head  is  the  greatest  singnlarity  of  this  skele- 
ton ;  the  occiput  is  elongated  and  flattened,  hut  is 
pretty  convex  above  the  eyea ;  the  two  jaws  form  a 
considerable  projection,  but  without  teeth,  there  being 
only  four  on  each  side  above  and  below,  all  grindeia, 
nltli  a  flat  crown,  and  grooved  across  ;  the  breadth  of 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  great  apophysis 
placed  on  the  base  of  the  ^tygomatic  arcb,  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  m 

This  quadruped,  in  its  characters,  taken  together, 
diS'ets  &om  all  known  animals,  and  each  of  it*  bonea, 
considered  apart,  also  diSVrs  from  the  correspoDding 
bones  oF  all  known  animals.  This  results  from  a  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  skeleton  with  that  of  other 
animals,  and  will  readily  appear  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant in  such  researches  ;  for  none  of  the  animals 
tn.  which  approach  it  in  bulk  have  either  pointed  claws,  or 
similarly  formed  head,  shoulder  blades,  clavicles,  pelvis, 
,    or  limbs  *." 

J.  Genus  6.  MrRMECorHACA.   Aut-eatexs. 

Teetbwanting ;  tonguecylindrical  and  extensile  ;  mouth 
lengthened  out  so  as  to  be  •omewbat  of  a  tubular 
form  }  body  covered  with  hair. 
The  ant-eaters,  as  their  name  imports,  live  chiefly 
on  ants  and  similar  insects,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
^re, furnished  with  a  very  remariisble  tongue,  it  being 
pf  great  length  and  of  a  roundish  or  worm-like  form, 
and  covered  with  a  very  glutinous  saliva.  This  tongue 
the  animals  thrust  into  toe  nests  of  the  ants,  &c.  and 
tthen  a  sufficient  number  of  the  insects  has  adhered  to 
it,  they  withdraw  the  tongue  and  swallow  the  prey. 
ThoBgh  the  want  of  teeth  makes  pait  of  the  generic 
character,  it  appcara  frotn  the  observations  of  M.  Broiis- 
Konet,  that  in  most  of  the  species  there  are  certain  bones 
«r  processes  not  unlike  teeth,  situated  at  the  entrance 
.-tti  the  gullet,  or  ra^er,  according  to  Camper,  at  the 


lower  end  of  the  jaws.    The  ant-eaters  are  cooAneJ  to     Brata. 
warm  climates,  and  most  of  them  have  hitherto  been  '■■  v     ■' 
found  only  in  South  Ameiica. 

There  are  seven  species  described  by  Sbaw,  though 
Gmelin  admits  only  five. 

I,  M.Jubata  Great  A.  Gray  brown;  with  four 
toes  on  the  fere  feet,  five  on  tbe  hind  ;  long  snout,  and 
very  long  baahy  tail. — 2.  M.  Tetradactyla,  Middle  A. 
Four  toes  on  tbe  fore,  and  five  00  the  iiind  feet,  and 
half  naked,  prehensile  tail.— ^.  M*  Tridacti/la,  Ibnc 
toed  A.  Three  toes  on  the  fiire,  and  four  on  the  hin4 
feet,  and  villosc  taiL-~4.  M.  Didactyia,  Little  A. 
Two  toes  on  the  fore,  and  four  on  the  hind  feel,  and 
prehensile  tail._5.  M,  Capentu.  Cape  A.  Four  toei 
on  the  fore  feet }  long  snout ;  large  pendant  ears;  tail 
shorter  than  the  body,  jind  attrnuated  towards  the  tip. 
—6.  M.  Acuieata,  Spiny  A.  Tail  very  shorts— 7.  M. 
Striata,  Striped  A,  Yellowi&h,  with  transverse  duslqr 
bands,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower. 

Of  the  above  seven  species,  it  is  probable  that  tho 
third  is  only  a  variety  of  the  secMid ;  and  H.  M.  Cu- 
vier and  GeoSroy  have  ^aced  the  fifth  in  a  new  genns, 
or^httropui,  (see  p.  4ji.)  as  it  diflers  so  considerably 
from  tbe  rest.  Most  natunlists  agree  that  the  spine*  on 
tbe  body  of  the  sixth  entitle  it,  equally  with  tbe  genua 
Makis,  to  a  separate  place  in  systematic  arrangement. 
On  tbe  whole,  from  an  extensive  consideration  of  thia 
tribe,  M.  La  Cepede  is  of  opinion  that  only  three  spe- 
cies should  be  admitted  into  it,  via.  the  fint,  second, 
and  fourth.  Of  these  the  first  and  fourth  are  best 
known ;  the  second,  or  what  Cepede  calls  tamandua-i, 
or  hltle  lamandma,  has  been  well  described  by  this  na- 
turalist in  a  meiDoii  oa  the  genus  MriUiiiixorHAGAt 
printed  in  tbe  sixth  volume  of  "  Memotrra  de  PlMtti- 


Genus  7.   Manis.  ., 

Teeth  wantlnB ;  tongue  cylindrical  and  extensile : 
month  lengthened  into  a  narrow  snout ;  body  cover- 
ed with  Kslet. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  differing  in 
little  more  than  in  tbe  nature  of  the  covering  of^the 
body,  which  in  this  is  composed  of  large  scales  that  are 
of  a  homy  consistence,  and  extremely  strong,  constitut- 
ing a  suit  of  armour  that  is  capable_of  defending  the 
aiumals,  when  roiled  up,  against  the  attacks  of  tbe 
most  ferocious  enemies.  The  animals  have  the  power 
of  raising  these  scales,;  thus  presenting  to  the  assailants 
a  moat  formidable  bvDt.  From  some  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  tizard  tribe  (see  Exffioix>gt),  the  ani- 
mals of  this  genus  have  been  called  teali/  lixardi,  but 
they  are  more  comtuMily  known  by  the  name  of  jiaiiga. 
lint.  Tbey  are  harmless  creatures,  and  feed  on  simi- 
lar food  wtth  the  ant-eaters,  taking  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner. They  are  found  in  India  and  the  Indian  b- 
lands. 

There  are  only  two,  or  at  most  three  species,  viz. 
I.  jif.  Tetradactyla,  Long-tailed  M,  or  Fhatagin.  Feet 
four-toed,  and  tail  very  long.— '3.  M.  Pcn/adactylOf 
Short-tailed  M,  or  Pangolin.  Feet  five-toed,  and  tail 
about  as  long  as  the  body. — 3.  M.  Platurut,  Broad- 
tailed  M.     Tail  extremely  broad. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  last  be  a  distinct  species, 
or  only  a  variety,  the  iffect  pcrbaja  of  advanced  an. 
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So   little   U  known  «f  ttie  babiti  and  nuaiMn  of     divided  into  thru  budi,   and  five-toed  feet. — 2.  D.  jjutMyor 


&xeim:ttf$.  Six-banded  A.     Six  bands,   and  fire-toed  tl 
ftet. — 3.  Z>.  Septemcinettu,  Seven-banded  A.      Seven  ^ 
bands,  and  fore  feet  foor-Lned,  bind  feet  five-toed. — 
4.  D.  Ninxmciactut,  Nina-banded  A>     Nine  band* ; 
-  fiirs  feet  Gour-tned,  bind  feet  five-toed.— (•  D.  la-einc- 

™j^^  Cutting  and  canine  teeth  wanting }  grindera   sevenl  (      tut,  i3.banded  A.     Twelve  bwwifc— 6.  D.  i8-«iwf«*, 
body  covered   with  a  ■bell]'   annour,   divided  into      Eigbtcen-banded  A.     EigfateeA  bftnda. 


Genoa  8.  Dastpus.     AjtilJDlllOs. 


Tbe  animals  of  dlis  ttibe  are  called  armaAVot,  from 
tbe  very  singular  orfnoar,  by  wbicb  tbe  upper  part  of 
their  bodie*  it  defended.  Thii  is  composed  partly  of 
large  irregular  pieces  covering  the  ahoulden  and  rump, 
xnd  partly  of  regular  band*  lying  between  these,  and 
folding  one  over  another,  like  the  parts  of  a  lobster'* 
tail,  so  as  to  accommodUe  themselves  to  all  tbe  motions 
'  of  tbe  animal.  The  nnmber  of  these  b«nds  variea  in 
tbe  several  species  ^  and  though  this  circumstance  makes 
part  of  the  specific  characten,  it  is  donbtfol  whether  it 
is  sufficiently  constant  or  exact,  n*  variont  anthon  have 
numbered  them  -very  difieiently.  The  annadillos  re> 
semble  each  otiier  so  much  in  their  habits  and  way 
of  li&,  that  a  general  account  of  tbem  may  ■nf- 
(ice. 

Hiey  are  very  harmless  animals,  and  live  retired  in 
subtemneouB  retreats,  which  they  bunvw  for  tbenwclves 
bj  means  of  tbe  law  strong  claws  with  which  their 
feet  are  furaiahed.  They  wander  about  chiefly  by  nigbt, 
in  search  of  roots,  grain,  worms,  insects,  and  other 
smalt  aniinals ;  when  attacked,  they  coil  themselves  up 
in  a  ball  like  tbe  pangolins,  and  are  then  invnlnerable. 
They  are  said  to  drink  much,  and  ohm  grow  very  fat. 
They  are  very  prolific,  breeding  three  or  four  time*  in 
a  year,  and  produung  several  young  at  a  Initb.  They 
nre  at)  natives  of  South  America,  and  are  ceasidcred  as 
excellent  food.  Tba  Indians  hunt  them  with  small 
'dogs  trained  for  that  purpose.  When  surprised,  they 
run  to  their  bdes,  or  attempt  to  make  a  new  one, 
which  they  do  with  great  expedition,  having  Strang 
claws  on  their  fore  feet,  with  nbiiJi  they  adhere  sa 
firmly  to  tbe  ground,  that  if  tfaey  should  be  caught  Inr 
the  tail  whilst  making  their  way  into  the  eaitb,  thev 
resistance  is  eo  great,  that  they  will  sometinca  leave 
their  tails  in  the  band  of  their  pocBoers  :  to  avoid  ibis, 
the  hunter  bw  reeonne  to  artifice  ;  and,  by  tickling 
tbe  animal  with  a  stick,  it  gives  up  its  hold,  and  snfiers 
itself  to  be  taken  alive.  If  no  other  means  of  escape 
be  left,  it  rolb  itself  up  widiin  its  covering,  b;  drawing 
in  its  head  and  legs,  and  bringiog  its  tail  round  them, 
as  a  band  to  connect  tbem  more  ferciUy  together  :  in 
this  sitoation  it  sometimes  etcapes  by  rolling  itself  over 
tbe  edge  of  a  precipice,  nod  generally  falls  to  tbe  bot- 
tom nnburt. 

The  most  socceMfd  method  of  catching  armadilloe 
is  by  snareo  laid  fiir  tbem  by  the  sides  of  riven  or  other 
places  which  they  frequent. 

There  are  six  species  of  armadilloe,  that  are,  as  we 
Itave  said,  dueir  distinguished  by  the  nnmber  of  sbeUy 
bands  tfiat  envelope  the  middle  part  rf  their  body. 

I.  Dammt  Trieimtut.  llime-baaded  A.  Amwor 
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Genus  9.  Bhikocerob.  J^ 

Horn  solid,  perennial,  oonical,  seated  ob  the  ooee. 

There  are  at  least  two  species,  viz,  R,  Umeomu, 
Single-horned  R.  with  «  single  horn,  and,  2.  R.  Bieor^ 
«A,  Two-homed  R.  with  two  bonis. 

As  both  species  are  remarkable,  both  fi>r  their  fonit 
and  habits,  we  shall  deacribe  both  pretty  nmch  at 
large. 

1.  R,  Ufiieemu,  Single-bamed  rhinoceros.  Tba  D 
animal,  if  we  except  the  elephant,  is  the  largest  t^  all^io^e- 
teirestrial  animals,  and  in  strength  and  power  it  is  ex-  ^[?^*^ 
cneded  by  none.  It  is  generally  about  la  feet  long,^^ 
and  neu^y  as  ntauy  in  the  circumfitreiMe  of  it*  bodyk 
Its  whole  form  is  very  airitward  and  ctumay ;  its  bead  is 
large  and  long ;  its  back  sinks  in  censider^y,  and  its 
■kin  is  puckered  up  into  several  folds,  giving  the  ani^ 
mal  the  abearance  a*  if  it  were  iaveeted  with  a  coat  of 
mail.  The  upper  lip  hangs  over  tbe  lower  in  the  form 
of  a  lengthened  tip,  which  secun  to  naawer  the  purpose 
of  a  small  probosos,  and,  being  extrcfliely  pliable,  ie 
useful  to  tbe  animal  in  taking  bold  of  the  shoots  of  vege- 
tables, and  delivering  them  into  the  month.  Tbe  bcnn 
is  situated  on  tbe  noae,  and  is  slightly  curved,  sharp 
pointed,  and  vcir  strong,  and  is  sometimes  three  feet 
long,  and  18  indies  round  at  the  base.  Tliis  born  -the 
rhinoceros  uses  both  as  an  ofiensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pon, by  which  it  is  completely  armed  against  the  at- 
tacks of  tbe  most  ferocioos  animabi  who  cannot  face  it 
without  danger  of  having  their  bowds  torn  out.  He 
Soman  epigrammatist,  ftwtinl,  hmg  ago  remarked,  that 
with  this  born  the  ihistooeros  conld  lift  up  a  bull  as 
easily  as  a  foot-ball.  Tbe  ears  are  pretty  large,  up- 
right and  posBted ;  tbe  eyes  small.  The  skin  is  naked, 
very  rongh,  and  marked  with  Danerons  krge  cnlloos 
gmnnlations  *,  it  is  destitnte  of  hair,  except  a  few 
■tmggting  coarse  bristle*  on  some  ports  of  the  bead. 
The  Colds  of  the  skin  are  very  reoMtritable,  and  era  dis- 
posed in  variona  parts  of  the  body  in  a  singular  manner. 
Theie  is  one  large  plait  about  the  neck,  another  lias- 
sing  through  the  shoulder*  to  the  fora  legs,  and  a  third 
from  the  bind  part  of  the  back  to  the  thighs,  Tbe 
belly  is  pendulous  like  that  vf  a  hog  j  the  legs  are  very 
short,  Strang  and  tliick  ;  and  the  feet  marked  with 
three  large  hoofs  all  standing  forwards.  The  tail  is 
slender,  bittened  at  tbe  end,  and  oovercd  en  (he  sidea 
with  very  stifi^  tbic^,  Uack  hair*  (c). 

This  animal  is  a  native  both   of  the  continent   of 
Asia,  and  of  severe!  of  the  idauds  in  tbe  Indian  ocean, 
especially  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Somatra-,  and  is  some- 
times firand  in  Stluopia.     It  uaoally  resides  in  eool  oe- 
3  N  qneslered 


(c)For 
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:aunt  of  this  species,  wth  a  figwe  of  his  skeletoD  by  Ctivier,  tec  JmmUx  <k 
ipfaical  Magazine,  vol.  xix.  /"•  i 
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Hiiurr  of  ^uestered  spols  near  \taten  tatiia  f.iiidy  woods,  and  de- 
ilw SpecJM. lights  to  rati  iuelf  in  the  mud.  It  seema  to  live  ea- 
■  •         tiiwly  OD  vegetables, 

lie  tight  of  tijia  animal  is  but  iu^Berent ;  bat  he  ia 
Raid  to  posses?  an  acute  atjd  most  attentive  car,  and  to 
Itsteo  with  a  deep,  loug-contiaued  attention  to  any  kind 
of  noise.'  It  is  generally  of  a  qniet  inoflensive  disposi- 
tion, hut  nlien  provoked  or  attacked,  he  becomes  fu- 
rious and  implacable.  He  ie,  even  said  to  be  subject 
to  paroxysms  of  rage  which  nothing  can  allay.  One 
lliat  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  pnpe  by  Emmanuel 
king  of  Portugal  in  i  JI3,  destroyed  tbe  vessel  in  wbich 
they  were  transporting  it.  He  runs  with  great  Bwif^- 
neaa,  and  from  bis  pWigioos  iitrengtb  rushes  with  re- 
i.istless  violence  tbrougli  woods,  and  over  every  ob- 
stacle, bending  (he  small  trees  aa  be  passes  like  so  many 
twigs. 

The  female  produces  but  one  voung  at  a  birth,  but 
its  time  of  gestation  is  not  certainly  known. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  who 
itfteo  engage  in  hunting  parties  against  it.  It  is  a  dif- 
iicaU  matter  to  kill  the  rhinoceros,  its  skin  being  so 
hard  that  an  ordinary  leaden  bullet  will  not  pierce  it, 
and  tbey  are  obli^d  to  use  iron  bullets  for  that  pnr- 
pose.  The  horn  is  employed  for  many  useful  purposes, 
especially  for  making  drinking  cupn,  wbich  are  used  by 
the  Indian  prince*,  under  an  idea  that  if  any  poiwnous 
liquor  is  poured  into  them,  it  will  ferment  and  boil 
over  the  top.  ProfeSHor  Thonbcrg  tried  ieveral  of 
'  these  boms,  both  of  old  and  young  animals,  wrought 
into  goblets  and  unwronght,  with  several  poisonoiis  li- 
enor*, both  weak  and  strong,  without  observing  any 
effervescence }  but  on  pouring  a  solution  of  corrosive 
anhlimate  into  one  of  them,  there  arose  a  few  bubbles, 
which  be  supposes  to  have  been  inclosed  in  the  pores 
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night  tervB  only  to  cause  a  sensation  slniikr  to  that     Bnua. 


nf  th«  horn,  and  disengaged  frrnn  them  by  the  liqu 
The  skin  is  also  employed  by  the  Javanese  for  making 
shields,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  almost  every  part  of 


the  animal  is  used  medicinally. 

Several  of  these  animals  have  been  brought  into  Eu- 
rope. Buffon  gives  an  account  of  one,  and  I>i  Par- 
sons has  given  a  particnlar  description  of  one  that  was 
brought  to  England  from  Bengal.  This  animal  was 
only  two  years  old,  and  yet  consumed  so  much  food, 
that  bis  voyage  cost  loool.  He  had  every  day  at 
three  meats  seven  pounds  of  rice  mixed  with  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  besides  hay  and  Ereen  plants,  and  he 
drauk  large  qnantitiei  of  water.  He  was  in  general, 
very  quiet  and  peaceable,  readily  sufiering  peopte  to 
touch  every  part  of  his  body;  but  when  hungry,  or 
when  strudc,  be  became  very  mischievous,  and  nothing 
would  appease  him  but  food.  At  this  time  he  was  aliodt 
the  size-  of  a  young  cow. 

'  In  the  year  174&,  there  was  exhibited  at  Paris  a 
Hiinoccros  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  It 
was  veiT  tame,  gentle,  and  even  caressing ;  was  fed 
principally  on  hay  and  com  ;  and  was  much  delighted 
with  sharp  or  prickly  plants,  and  the  thorny  bianches 
of  trees.  The  atteudants  frequently  gave  him  branches 
that  had  very  sharp  and  strong  thorns  on  them ;  but  he 
bent  and  broke  them  in  his  month  without  seeming  in 
the  least  incommoded.  It  is  true  they  sometimes  drew 
blood  from  the  month  and  tongue,  but  that,  says  Father 
lie  Comte,  wlio  gives  us  the  description,  might  even 
render  them  more  palatable,  and  those  little  wounds 


brought  into  the  field  of  battle  by  the  Asiatics,  in  or- 
der to  terrify  their  enemies;  but  he  is  sg  unmanageable, 
that  his  use  seems  to  be  attended  with  more  disadvan- 
tage than  benefit,  and  when  wounded,  thry  are  as  like- 
ly to  torn  on  their  masters  as  on  the  enemy. 

Jt.  Bkotmu,  Two-homed  rhinoceros.     In  size,  and  ^^ 
in  many  of  its  general   habits,  this  species  greatly  rc-Twu 
sembles  the  former,  but  differs  much  in  its  external  ap-  c^  ^ 
pearance,  as  the  skin,  instead  of  the  regularly  marked  *^"^ 
folds  in  that,  has  only  a  slight  wrinkle  across  the  EhonU 
ders,  and  on  tbe  hind  parts,  so  as,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  species,  to  appear  almost  smooth,  though  its 
surbce  is  rough  and  tuberculated,   especially  in   the 
larger  specimens.     It  is  cbiefly  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  two  horns,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  and  situ- 
ated higher  np  on  the  front.     Tliese  horns  are  said  to 
be  loose  when  the  animal  is  quiet,  but  to  become  fixed 
and  immoveable  when  he  is  in  an  enraged  stale.     I>r 
Sparrman  has  observed  that  these  horns  are  fixed  to 
the  nose  by  a  strong  apparatus  of  muscles  or  tendons, 
so  as  to  enable  tbe  animal  to  fix  or  relax  them  at  plea-  - 
sure,  and  on  inspecting  tbe  horns  and  skin  on  wbich 
they  are  seated,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  horns  are 
firmly  attacEied  to  the  skull  bone,  or  closely  connected 
with  it. 

Ihia  species  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  their  public  shows. 

Mr  Bruce  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  animal, 
which  is  highly  interesting.  He  says,  that  besides  tbe 
trees  capable  of  moat  reeistaace,  there  are  in  the  vast 
fcncsts  within  tbe  rains,  trees  of  a  sof^  consistence,  and 
of  a  very  succulent  quality,  which  seem  to  be  destiocd 
for  his  principal  food.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
hiriiett  branches  of  these,  his  upper  lip  is  capable  of 
being  lengthened  out  so  as  to  Increase  his  power  of  lay- 
ing hold  with  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elephant 
does  with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip,  and  the  assistance 
of  his  tongue,  he  pulls  down  the  upper  branches,  which 
have  moat  leaves,  and  these  he  devours  first ;  having 
stripped  the  tree  of  its  branches,  be  does  not  tberefoi-e 
abandon  it,  but  placing  his  snout  as  low  in  the  trunk 
as  he  finds  his  horns  wul  enter,  he  rips  up  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  reduces  it  to  tbin  pieces  like  so  many 
laths }  and  when  he  has  thus  prepared  It,  he  embraces 
as  much  of  It  as  he  can  in  bis  mbnatrone  jaws,  and 
twists  it  round  with  as  much  ease  as  aa  ox  would  do 
a  root  of  celety,  or  any  such  pot  herb  or  garden 
stuff. 

^Vben  pursued,  and  in  fear,  he  posaeasca  an  astonishing 
degree  of  swiftness,  considering  his  size,  the  apparent 
unwieldinesa  of  his  body,  his  great  weight  before,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  lees.  He  is  long,  and  has  a  kind 
of  trot,  which  after  a  Tew  niinntes  increases  in  a  ereai 
proportion,  and  takes  In  a  great  distance  ;  but  this  ia 
to  be  understood  with  a  degree  of  moderation.  Itia 
not  true,  that  In  a  plain  he  beats  Uie  hone  iil  swiflneaa. 
Mr  Bruce  has  passed  him  with  ease,  and  seen  many  worse 
mounted  do  tbe  same  ;  and  thongh  it  is  certainly  tma 
that  a  borse  can  seldom  come  up  with  him,  this  is  owing 
to  his  cunning,  and  not  to  his  swiflneas.  He  makes 
conUaotly  from  wood  to  wood,  and  foices  himself  inti> 
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The  tre«>  that  are  deiid  or     gilancB  and  BtteDtion.    Tlie  honUrii  guiJIcd  b^Iii 


tin  thickest  fUta  of  them. 
■'dfT,  are  broken  dotra,  bs  with  a  CAnnon  •hot,  and  faH     iteal  secretly  on  him 


diind  him  and  on  tiii  side  in  all  direction!.  Others 
that  are  more  pliable,  greener,  or  fuller  of  sap,  are 
bent  back  by  his  weight  and  the  velocity  of  his  mo- 
tions ;  and  after  be  has  pasted,  reitoriDs  themselves  like 
a  green  brancii  to  their  natural  position,  they  oHcn 
sweep  the  incautious  pursuer  and  his  horse  fiiom  the 
groDod,  ftod  liash  tfaem  in  pieces  against  the  inrroand- 
ing  trees. 


ind  irtiile  lying  ci 
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the  ground,  tfae  Species 


wonnd  him   with   their  javcliaa,    mostly  in  the  belly,  ^ 
where  the  wound  is  mortal. 

It  is  by  DO  means  true  tfa»t  the  skin  of  tfie  rbinoce- 
ros,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  is  hard  and  ini' 
penetrable  like  a  board.  In  his  irild  stale  he  is  easily 
killed  by  javelins  thrown  from  diflerent  blinds,  sonic  of 
which  enter  many  feet  into  his  body.  A  masket  shot 
will  go  through  him,  if  it  meet  not  with  the  iiiterv«n- 


The  eyes  of  the  rhinoceros  are  very  small ;  he  seldom     tion  of  a  boue }  and  the  Sfaangalla,  an  Abyssinian  tribe* 

' '    '      '         '  ''       '  ..■....■       |.jj|  iiji^  ^^  ^^^  worst  and  most  iQartt6cial  arrows  that 

ever  were  used  by  any  people  practbing  that  weapon, 

and  cut  him  to  pieces  afterwards  with  the  very  workt 

of  knives. 

To  shew  the  amazing  strength  of  the  rliinoceros, 
even  alW  being  severely  wounded,  we  shall  quote  Mr 
Brpce's  account  of  the  hunting  of  this  animal  in  Abys- 
sinia. "  We  were  on  horseback  (says  this  gentleman) 
by  the  dawn  of  day  in  search  of  the  rhinoceros,  many 
of  ^ich  WG  had  heard  making  a  very  deep  groan  and 
cry  as  tfae  morning  approached.  Several  of  the  agu- 
gcers  (hunters)  then  joined  us,  and  after  we  had  search- 
ed about  an  honr  in  the  very  thickest  part  of  the  wood, 
one  el'  them  rushed  out  with  great  violence,  eroding  tlie 
plain  towards  a  wood  of  canes  that  was  about  two  miles 
didtance.  But  though  he  ran,  or  rather  trotted,  with 
surprising  speed  considering  his  bulk,  he  was  in  a  very 
little  time  transfixed  with  30  or  40  javelins,  which  so 
confounded  him  that  be  left  his  purpose  of  going  to  the 
wood,  and  ran  into  a  deep  hole  or  ravine,  a  cut  dc  tar, 
without  outlet,  breaking  above  a  dozen  javelins  as  lie 
entered.  Here  we  thought  he  was  caught  as  in  a  trap, 
for  he  bad  scarce  room  to  turn,  when  a  servant  who 
had  a  gun  standing  directly  over  him,  fired  at  bis  head, 
and  the  animal  fell  immediately  to  all  appearance  dead. 
All  tbosc  on  foot  now  jumped  in  with  their  knives  to 


turns  his  head,  and  therefore  sees  nothing  but  what  is 
before  falm.  To  this  he  owes  his  death,  and  never  es- 
capes If  there  be  so  much  plain  as  to  enable  the  horse 
to  get  before  him.  His  pnde  and  fury  then  make  him 
bty  aside  all  tbouf^bts  of  escaping  but  by  victory  over 
his  enemy.  He  stands  for  a  moment  at  bay ;  then  at  a 
•tart  roDS  forward  at  the  horse  tike  a  wild  boar,  which 
in  his  mjmner  of  action  he  very  much  resembles. 
Hn  liorM  easily  avoids  him  by  taming  to  onesid^  and 
this  is  the  fatal  instant ;  the  naked  man  with  the  sword 
drops  from  behind  the  principal  horseman,  and  unseen 
by  the  rhinoceros,  who  is  seeking  his  enemy  the  horse, 
Iw  gives  him  a  stroke  across  the  tendon  of  the  heel, 
which  readars  him  incapable  of  further  flight  or  resist- 
ance. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  quantity  of  food  necessary 
to  support  this  enonnous  mass,  we  must  likewise  con- 
sider the  vast  quantitv  of  water  which  be  needs.  No 
country  but  that  of  tbe  Shangalta,  which  be  possesses, 
d^lnged  with  six  months  rain,  and  full  of  large  deep  ba- 
sons made  in  tbe  living  rock,  and  shaded  by  dark  woods 
from  evaporation,  or  watrred  by  Xxtafi  and  deep  rivers, 
which  never  fall  low  or  to  a  state  of  dryness,  can  sup- 
ply tbe  vast  draughts  of  this  moustrous  creature :  but  it 
■e  not  lor  drinking  alone,  that  he  frequents  wet  and 

rshy  i^aces ;  large,  fierce,  and  strong  1     '      '      ' 


must  submit  to  prepare  himself  against  the  weakest  of     cnt   him  up  ;    and  they   had  scarce  begui 

all  his  adversaries.     The  great  consumption  he  makes      — ' — ' ^  "~  ' *  ' — '"" "  *"■" 

of  food  and  water  necessanly  confine  him  to  certain  li- 
mited spaces  *,  for  it  is  not  every  place  that  can  roain- 
tain  hiin ;  be  cannot  emigrate  or  seek  fais  defence 
among  the  sands  of  Atbara. 

This  adversary  it  a  fly  (probably  of  the  genus  Oes- 
trus) which  is  bred  in  tbe  black  earth  of  tfae  marsfaes  : 
it  persecutes  him  (o  unremittin^y,  that  it  would  in  a 
short  time  entirely  subdue  bim,  but  for  a  stiatagem 
wfaidi  be  practises  for  his  preservation.  In  the  ni^t 
when  the  fly  i«  at  rest,  the  rliinoceros  chooses  a  conve- 
nient place,  and  there  rolling  in  the  mod,  clothes 
himself  with  a  kind  of  case,  which  defends  htm  against 
kii  enemy  for  the  following  day.  Tbe  wrinkles  and 
fdds  at  his  skin  serve  to  keep  this  muddy  plaister  firm 
■pan  him,  exceft  about  his  hips,  legs,  and  shoulders, 
where  by  motion  it  cradcs  and  falls  off,  leaving  him 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  The  itching  and 
^n  which  fcillow,  occasion  him  to  rub  himself  in  those 
parts  against  tbe  roughest  trees,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  one  cause  of  the  numerous  pustules  at  tubercles 
which  we  see  upon  him. 

He  seems  to  enjoy  the  rubbing  of  himself  very 
ntncfa,  and  groans  and  gruats  so  loud  during  this  ac- 
tion'that  he  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
yleasure  he  receives  from  this  enjcynient,  added  to 
Ihe  darkness  of  tbe  night,  deprives  bim  of  his  nsualvi- 


1  the 
:d  so  far  at  to  rise  upon  his  knees :  hap- 
py ihen  was  tbe  man  that  escaped  first ;  and  had  not 
one  of  the  agageers  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  ra< 
viae,  cut  the  sinews  of  the  bind  leg  as  he  was  retreat- 
ing, there  would  have  been  a  very  sarrotriiil  account  of 
tbe  foot  hunters  that  day. 

"  After  having  dispatched  him,  I  was  curious  to  see 
what  wound  the  shot  bad  given  which  had  operated 
so  violeBtly  upon  so  huge  an  animal,  and  1  doubted 
not  it  was  m  the  brain  ;  bot  it  bad  strock  him  no  where 
bat  upon  one  of  the  faoras,  of  which  it  bad  carrlrd  off 
above  an  inch,  and  this  occasioned  a  concuMion,  that 
had  stunned  bim  for  a  minute  till  the  bleeding  had  re- 
covered him.** 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  tongue  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  so  bard  and  rough  as  to  take  away  the 
skin  and  flesh  wherever  it  licks  any  person  that  lias  un- 
fortunately fallen  a  victim  to  itn  niry.  Dr  Sparrmaa 
says,  however,  that  he  thrust  his  hand  into  tbe  mouth 
of  one  that  lad  just  been  ^ot,  and  found -the  tongue 
pcrfiMtly  smooth  and  soft. 

Fossil  hones  have  been  found  below  tfae  earth  in  Si- 
beria that  seem  to  belong  to  a  third  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, differing  frotn  the  two  above  mentioocd  in  hav- 
ing a  longer  head,  and  in  tbe  partition  between  the 
nostrils  being  otherwise  shaped.  It  seems  also  to  have 
had   two   horns.      In    1772  a  spcimen  waa   4n%-<i« 
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Hiitoc;  «r  klnMat  CBtin,  wilb  tbe  flcstt  and  $kw  not  yet  qaiti 
Genus  lo.  EtEPHAE. 


Part  It 


Xkpbu. 

Mo  CDtting  teetb  in  either  jftw,  very  long  tusks  in  the 
upper  jaw ;  nose  ending  in  n  very  long  preheiuilc 
proboscis ;  body  nearly  naked. 

J***^"*  We  knoiT  of  only  one  species,  nbich  has  been  call- 
£.i*pliuit,  ^^  elephat  man'mtii.  Of  nil  tbe  animals  tbat  have  en- 
gi^Bd  tbe  attention  of  mankind  frani  tbe  eailiest  times, 
none  has  been  so  much,  or  perhaps  so  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  tbe  elephant.  Possessed  of  magnitude  and 
strength  superior  to  all  other  quadrupeds,  he  is  mnie 
gentle  Rod  tractable  than  almost  any  of  them,  and  in 
Hftgacily  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  man,  be  ia 
not  excelled  by  any,  except  perhaps  the  dog. 

The  usoal  height  of  the  elephant  ia  nine  or  ten  feet, 
though  he  is  said  to  he  sometimes  found  at  least  twelve 
feet  high  (d).  His  body  ii  of  a  very  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward form  -y  his  head  very  large  ;  hu  back  very  much 
arohed,  and  his  legs  very  ebort,  and  extremely  tbick. 
His  eyes  are  very  small ;  but  his  ears  large,  pendubus, 
and  irregularly  waved  about  the  edges.  Kii  trunk 
tu»f  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  instru- 
ments with  which  nature  has  gifted  her  most  favoured 
animals,  being  little  inferior  >n  flexibility  and  uUUty, 
even  to  the  hand  of  man.  This  organ  aj^ais  to  be 
Bomposed  of  a  great  number  of  flexible  rings,  forming 
a  double  tube,  ending  in  a  circular  tip  that  is  some- 
what flattened,  and  furnished  with  a  projecting;  point, 
•T  fleshy  moveable  hook,  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
so  pliable,  that  by  means  of  !l  the  animal  can  pick  np 
from  tbe  ground  almost  lite  sm^leat  objecL  Its  lower 
sorface  is  somewhat  fttttened,  and  it  is  drcularly  fixtnf 
ei  on  tbe  upper.  Tbe  trunk  is  the  principal  organ  «f 
breathing  to  the  elephant,  being  terminated  by  two 
orifices  ^at  are  the  nostrils.  By  means  of  this  tube  be 
supplies  himself  with  food,  takii^  bold  of  it  with  the 
trunk,  and  conveyi^  it  uUo  his  mootfa.  He  drinks 
by  suckii^  np  tbe  water  into  his  tnmk,  and  then  pour- 
ing it  into  bis  mouth.  The  skoll  of  the  elephant  is  ex.- 
trcmely  thick,  but  not  solid,  there  being  a  number  ef 
eavemous  cells  between  tbe  outer  and  inner  lamine. 
Tbe  feet  of  this,  animal  are  edged  with  five  founded 
koofi;  the  tail  is  of  a  looderatv  length,  and  is  tentu- 
nated  by  a  few  scattered  hair«,  very  thick,  and  of  a 
black  colour.  Tbe  general  eolour  of  the  skin  is  a  dusky 
•r  blackisb  brown,  but  in  some  parts  of  India  they  are 
found  of  a  white  colour,  thougfa.  this  ia  a  rare  oocu^ 


as,  tiU  htely,  oar  iafannatwn  rcspectisg  them  was 
vety  imperfect.  It  hu  long  been  known  tbat  the  fe- 
aiales  either  seldom  have  toAs,  or  that  in  tbem  these 
•re  very  short.  The  tusks'  of  the  male  wv  Bomeiimes. 
of  aa  immense  length,  those  brongfat  fcom  tbe  Uosam- 
bique  and  Cochin  China  bavbg  been  seou  to  feet  kag. 


Mr  Scot  baa  given  us  the  best  account  of  the  etepbantl     f 
teeth  ;  and  wc  shall  extract  some  of  the  nmst  interest-*-^ 
iug  particulars  from  bis  paper,  which  appeared  in  tbe 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1799. 

Tlie  tusks  in  some  female  elephants  are  so  small  a|. 
not  lo  appear  beyrad  the  lip,  whilst  in  others  they  ara 
almost  as  large  and  Long  as  in  one  variety  of  the  male,, 
called  mooknah.  The  grinders  are  so  much  alike  ia 
both  sexes,  that  one  description  may  serve  for  both. 
Tbe  largest  tusks,  and  from  which  the  beet  ivory  is  sup- 
plied, are  taken  from  that  kind  of  male  elephant^ 
called  daunteUh  from  this  circumstance,  in  opposiliea 
to  the  raooknab,  whose  tusks  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  some  females.  In  ime  variety  of  the  elephant  th«- 
tusks  point  dolrnwards,  projecting  only  a  little  way  be- 
yond the  trunk.  Tbe  tusks  in  elephants  are  fixed  very 
deep  m  tbe  upper  jaw ;  and  the  mot  or  upper  part, 
which  ia  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  core,  goes  as  high  aa 
the  insertion  of  the  trunk,  round  the  mergiu  el  the  nasal, 
^ening  to  the  throaty  which  opening  is  just  below  tbe 
piMuberance  of  the  fwebead.  Through  thU  opening, 
the  elephant  brcatliei,  and  by  its  means  be  sucks  up 
water  into  his  trunk  -.  between  it  and  tbe  roots  of  th« 
tnsks  there  is  only  a  tbki  bony  plate.  Tbe  first  or  milk- 
tusks  of  an  elephant  never  grow,  to  any  considerabls 
size,  but  are  shed  between  the  first  and  second  year,-, 
when  not  two  ia^ea  in  length.  The  time  at  whicli. 
the  tusks  out  tbe  gum  varies  considerably  :  sometimes  Ik 
yoong  elephant  has  bis  tnsks  at  five  months  old,  and. 
somettuMs  not  till  seven.  Even  in  a  foetus  which  has 
arrived  at  its  foil  time,  these  deddueus  tusks  are  formed. 
A  young  ele^nt  sbsd  one  of  his  milk-tusks  tm  tbu 
6th  of  November,  1790,  when  about  13  months  M, 
and  (be  olber  on  tbe  7th  of  December,  when  abov* 
fiiuiMea  months  old.  Two  months  afterwards  tbe  per- 
nanent  ones  cot  the  gums,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,. 
1791,  they  were  an  inch  long.  Another  young  ele- 
phant did  not  shed  bis  milk-tusks  tiU  be  was  iti  montbc 
old,  which  proves  that  tbe  time  of  this  proeets  varies 
considerably.  The  permanent  tiid(f  of  tbe  female  arc 
very  smtdl  compared  witb  those  of  the  aisle,  and  do  not. 
take  their  rise  sodeep  in  the  jaw.  The  largest elc^ibant 
tnsks  Mr  Scot  ever  saw  in  Bei^l  did  not  eaceed  tke 
weight  of  71  ponads  avoirdiqMis  (  and  at  Tiperab  they^ 
seldom  exceed  fg  ponnds  es«li.  Both  these  weigfata. 
are  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  tusks  biwo^it  from  otbear 
parts  to  the  India  house,  where  same  bav*  wei^d  1 5a 
pounds  each.  These,  Mr  Scot  suspects,  were  feom 
Pegu.  Tbe  African  eiephant  is  said  to  be  smaller  than 
tbe  Asiatie ;  yet  t^  ivory  dealers  io  Jjondon  affirm 
that  tbe  laif^t  tusks  oame  from  Africa  and  are  of  a 
better  texture,  and  leas  liable  to  tarn  ydbw,  thaa  tb* 
Indian  ones.  The  iiuxease  of  tbe  tasks  arises  from  cir> 
Gular  layers  of  ivory,  applied  internally,  irom  tbe  unw 
•■  which  tbey  are  formed,  siwiai'  to  what  happctis  ia 
tbe  hoiw  of  some  animi^ 

The  grinders  of  etepfaants  may  be  oansideicd  ■*. 
tosnpsned  of  several  distinct  liminr  or  tectk,  each  00- 


(d)  There  is  little  doubt  tbat  tbe  acconnta  eenprally  givert^f  the  great  height  of  tbe  elepJwnt  baw  been  macji 
exaggerated.  To  ^ohn  Corse  Scot,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  naturalists  are  greatly  indebted  for  cleaib^  up  many  circam-^ 
Stances  relating  to  this  aoimBl,  Htst  gentlem«n  declares  that  be  never  saw  an  elephant  above  ten  feet  high,  aa4 
that  tbe  highest  of  which  be  could  iprocuce  any  authentic  acoooBt  did  set  exceed  tea  feet  tim.  incfaea. 
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Bnita.  yenA  with  ttn  proper  enainel  j  and  time  (e«tli  Rra 
^  uerely  joined  to  each  other  by  au  iotermediiUe  mher 
subatftDcc,  acdog  w  a  cemeot.  This  ttructurv,  even  at 
the  first  glance,  roost  appear  venr  curious,  being  com- 
posed or  a  number  of  perpendicular  lamince,  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  teetit,  each  corered  with 
a  strong  etuuiiel,  and  joined  to  one  another  by  the  com< 
mon  oweouB  matter :  this,  being  much  softer  than  the 
coaoie],  wean  away  faster  by  tho  mattication  of  the 
foodt  and  in' a  few  months  after  these  teeth  cut  the 
gum,  the  enftmel  rises  considerably  hig^r,  so  that  Ui« 
surface  of  each  grinder  aoon  acquires  a  ribbed  appear- 
ance, aa  if  originally  formed  of  ridges.  The  number 
of  these  teeth  or  portions,  of  which  an  ejephant's  grin- 
der is  composed,  varies  fiwui  ibur  to  23,  according  as 
the  animal  advances  in  age  ;  so  that  a  grinder  or  case 
of  teeth  in  a  fall  grown  elephant  it  iuho  than  sufficient 
to  fill  one  side  of  the  mouth.  The  shape  of  the  grinders 
of  die  lower  jaw  differ*  from  those  of  the  upper,  which 
are  ver^ convex  on  the  bach  part}  whereas  the  lower 
baa  a  hent  or  curved  direction,  adapting  itaelf  to  tha 
shape  of  the  jaw,  and  is  concave  on  the  snrfitAe.  The 
grinders,  like  the  tnslu,  arc  already  farmed,  even  in 
the  very  youog  aoiioal.  The  first  set  t^  grinders,  or 
iwih-teeth,  begin  to  cut  the  gum  eight  or  ten  days  af- 
ter birth  i  they  are  not  shed  or  cast,  as  the  milh-tiisks 
are,  Uit  arc  gradually  wars  away  duriog  the  time  the 
second  set  are  coming  ibrward.  Mr  Scot  could  not 
ascertain  the  eitact  time  at  nhich  the  second  set  of 
grinders  aiake  their  appeacanoe ;  but  when  the  elephant 
is  twt>  vrara  old,  the  second  sot  are  then  completely  in 
use.  At  abont  this  period  the  third  s«t  begins  to  cut 
thegnm;  and  from  the  e«d  of  tht  second  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  year,  the  third  set  cornea  gradually 
forward  as  the  jaw  lengthens,  net  only  to  fill  np  this 
additional  space,  but  also  to  supply  the  place  of  the  se- 
•ood  set,  wbich  are  durit^-  tlw  .same  period  gradnally 
w«m  away,  and  their  fangs  or  roots  alnorbed.  From 
tho  bogimtDg  of  ibe  sixth  to  Hie  end  of  the  ninth  year, 
the  fimrth  set  of  grioden  cornea  forward,  to  supply  dw 
grUMl  wmU  of  the  itM  Mt.  ifier  diia  period  othw 
seta  are  ^oduoed,  hat  i»  wint  time,  tad  hi  what  pn>- 
yactioi,  ia  not  yet  aacoftaaocd  i  hut  it  is  nraMmahle  to 
carlude,  Aat-  every  sttoceeding  grwder  takes  a  year 
longer  Aoti  its  pmdecccaer  to  he  oangdetcd  ;  and  Con- 
MqMMly,  thai  the  fifth,  oixth,  seventh,  aad  ei^th  set 
of  grinders  wiU  taJie  Ami  five  to  eight  years  (and  pro- 
bably mneh  longer)  cadi  set,  be&re  the  postoiar  laaai- 
na  bas  oM  the  gum. 

The  time  of  ^tation  of  the  female  elegant  has 
tfeen  moch  dispittod.  Anatotle  stated  it  at  two  ytma, 
ud  Baftn  was  at  ose  five  led  to  4k  the  same  psriod. 
AfWiaarda,  bmRCivor,  this  uCurKlist  was  indueod  to 
consider  nine  moatfas  aa  the  most:  likely  time,  and  in 
Au  be-  ma  fidhnred  b^  Mr  FenMot.  We  mrt  indebt- 
•d  to  li&-8oot  fbo  sottiuj^  0*  nght  in  Ihia  partioakr  aU 
ao  ;  that  goMlemaa  having  asoertaiacd  by  actval  szpa- 
linent,  t^t  Ac  ftnale  gees  with  yoong  ncariy  twentjr- 
ooe  months. 

It  is  new  Adly  frowtd  that  the  elephhnt  will  nadii^ 
hreod  in  captivity,  n>d  &Kt  neither  cude  nor  feraafe 
shew  those  aigni  ef  nodeaty  ani'  ahynaas  aAieh  hawn 
horn  attrihNted  to  them,  ilr  Scot  W  JNpcwU 
aessed  the  ceremony. 

M.  Baffin  wu led  to  cwweivc  that  dephantaoonU 
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not  copulate  in  the  sitnattoa  that  is  cnslooiary  to  other  Hiitoi7  of 
quadrapeds,  but  this  Mr  Scot  has  also  found  to  he  antheSpccica 
error.  The  ]|ouiig  when  first  born  is  abont  three  feet  • 
high,  and  continues  growing  for  16  or  18  year*.  The 
female  has  two  teata  a  litUe  behind  the  fore  legs.  It 
was  supposed  by  Buflon,  that  the  young  elephant  sock- 
ed by  means  of  its  trunk,  but  later  observations  have 
shewn,  that  they  suck  in  theusual  way  with  their  month, 
using  the  truuk  for  grasping  the  dug  of  the  mother  to 
presuout  the  milk. 

Mr  Scot  corrects  another  mistake,  respecting  tho 
fondness  of  the  female  for  her  .young.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  was  most  exemplary,  and  that  the  would  de- 
fend her  young  with  her  life ;  but  Mr  Scot  relates  an 
instance  where  females  suffered  their  yoang  to  be  gored 
to  ilbatb  by  a  male  elephant,  without  attempting  to  pro- 
tect or  rescue  them. 

It  has  not  vet  been  ascertained  how  long  an  elephant 
usually  lives  id  its  native  forests.  In  captivity  they  aro 
said  to  live  above  100  years. 

The  elephant  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  in 
several  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  especially  CeytoB,  and  ia 
the  southern  part  of  Africa.  The  Ceylonese  elephants 
•re,  in  general,  krger  than  thaae  of  Africa.  Captain 
Beaver  informs  ua,  that  the  little  idand  of  Bnlaaa  (w  - 
the  western  coast  of  Africa)  aboanda  with  them.  H« 
says  "  the  number  of  these  animals  on  tkia  little  island 
aJaiost  exceeds  belief;  it  waa  nearly  impoasiUe  for  as  to- 
iroceed  fifty  yards  inland  without  Bcctiog  recent  aiuh 
palpable  vestiges  of  them,  and  the  ^eletons  of  old  ones 
that  had  died  in  the  woods  are  firequently  found."  "ney 
often  pass  ovOr  the  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  contiaeatto 
this  island ;  hut,  what  ja  *«ry  extraordinary,  they  have 
Mver  been  observed-to  return  to  the  continent  *.  *  JMiwr'si 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  elephant,  conaistsaf  hciha,-*^™"' 
root^  leaves,  and  the  lendoK  braDclics  of'  trees,  which  v^"  " "' 


Whei 


he  breaks  off  with  his  tronk.  Aa  he  ia  not  ■  mmina. 
ting  animal,  he  bas  only  one  stomach  ;  fant  the  extent 
of  his  bowels  is  very  considerable,  dm  «<dan  alone  be- 
5  or  ao  feet  long,  and  two  or  three  in  diameter. 
'hen  an  elephant  discovers  a  pientiful  pssliwi,  he  calls 
■IS  neiriibows  together,  to  parisfco  with  him  of  the 
Csast.  They  feed  fcyther  in  coo«der>bl»  heidt,  and 
as  they  require  a  large  qnantity  itf-  Mikr,  freqaently 
shift  their  attnation.  They  asnaUy  —rrh  in  t>Hwa,lhe 
eldsat  kee|ung  fbresHiat,  and  the  middle-aged  fanngsng 
np  the  rear.  The  females  aw  fdaoied'  ia  the  centre, 
caitying  their  young  fit^y  held  ia  their  tiwsks.  This 
order  they  ehserve  arhea  they  fcrage 
of  WCB  ;  hot  whan  at  lihoty  to  raage 
sort  (dains,  they  are  less  guarded.  They  often  wakim 
great  fasvock  in  the  coltivaled  fields,  dortrsyiag  ««<est 
man  with  tho  weight  af  their  cnomwas  faet  than  tfaey 
csnanme  aa  food.  Tlwy  are  food  af  cod  asqaastswd 
^accst  where  they  awiy  he  shcteend  ftsa  tha  «Md-4ar 
*an,  and  lete  U  hatfae  dwmaslwca  wid  water,  wha^ 
they  do  W  poariag  it  aiar  ibaip  hadiaa  -wi^  their 
Imnka.  They  sremd ficqoently  lo  ndl  tbaoiaeives  in 
mad,  pcohafahT'  like  tks  rlauoowos,  4v  the  pMipasi  of 
Aeadnng  ^eirakia  Ami  As  attacks  afitttccts.  The 
other-aitifises  land  Umadf  of  these 
B  airikaa  tham  with  has  tai),  his  ears, 
or  hla  (oink  i  he  caatncta  bis  slam,  sad  nraitiaa  them 
between  its  wrinkle*  ;  ke  gnlhen  haaghn  from  the  twos 
withiiis  trunk,  and  bruibca  them  a.ms.'^  \  «uh,-«h>»>  i" 
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urtd  ilru  tiiUiiccesjriil,  lie  cdlccta  dost  nith  fais 
,  anil  stTEVts  il  ovri  the  inoKt  sensible  parts  of  liU 
He  ha»  bctn  secD  to  dust  liimielf  in  tliis  raan- 
:vcral  times  a-diy,  especiallj'  after  bathing.  He 
tiwiins  ivith  great  case,'  aiiii  in  tlila  way  whole  truo|ia  of 
iheiii  sometimes  pa'^s  over  rivers  and  nairaw  straits. 
'I'lie  largest  tusk  elephants  lead  the 'way,  and  pass  first. 
When  tuey  arrive  at  the  opposite  shore,  tbey  try  whe- 
ther the  laniling  place  is  good,  and  if  so,  they  make  a 
signal  with  their  trunk,  and  some  more  of  the  old  ele- 
phants -swim  over,  the  young  following  with  fheir  trunks 
locked  together,  and  tlie-reat  of  the  old  ones  bring  up 
the  resr. 

This  ib  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  manners  of  ibe 
eiepfaaut  in  die  wild  Ptate.  Still  more  interesting  obscF' 
VBtions  remain  to  he  noticed  respecting  this  animal 
when  domeaticuted.  We  shall  first  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  elephants  are  taken ;  and  this  dif- 
fers according  as  the  object  is  to  capture  single  e1e< 
pbants,  or  a  whole  troop.  Of  the  mode  of  taking  ele- 
pbauta  in  Ceylon,  Captain  Percivat  has  given  as  an  in- 
teresting description  in  hia  account  of  Ceylon,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  , 

The  followioiF  is  the  raetbod  usually  employed  at 
Tiperkh  in  the  £a»t  Indies,  for  securing  a  single  male 
el^hant.  A*  the  hunters  know  the  places  whitber  the 
elephants  cooie  to  feed,  they  advance  towards  them  in 
the  evening,  bringing  with  them  four  koomkees,  or  fe- 
kude  etephMita  traiaed  for  -the  purpose.  In  the  dark 
nights  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  male  elephants  by  the 
■oise  they  make  in  cteaatng  their  food,  by  whisking  it 
Mftinst  tneir  fore  l^s,  and  by  moon  light  tbey  may  be 
distinctly  seen  at  some  distance.  Having  determined 
on  the  animal  they  wish  to  secure,  tbey  silently  atid 
slowly  condnct  three  of  the  koomkees  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  naar  the  place  where  the  male  is  feed- 
ing. The  females  advance  very  cautiously,  feeding  as 
they  approach,  and  appear  like  wild  elephants  that  have 
strayed  from  the  forest.  When  the  male  perceives 
them,  be  sometimes  takes  the  alarm,  »nd  if  viciously  in- 
clined, he  makes  a  noise,  and  beats  the  ground  with  his 
trunk,  shewing  evident  marks  of  displeasore,  and  of  his 
unwillingness  for  them  to  come  near  him.  If  they  per^ 
sist,  lie  will  immediately  ftltack  and  gore  them  'with  his 
tusks }  tbey  therefore  t^e  care  to  retreat  in  time.  He 
generally,  nowever,  allows  tbem  to  approach,  and  some- 
tmet  even  advances  to  meet  tbem. 

When  ibe  driTCrs  find  bim  thus  gentle,  tbey  con- 
duct two  of  tbe  femi^M  close  to  him,  one  on  each  side, 
and  make  tbem  press  gently  against  bis  neck  and  shoul- 
ders %  tbe  third  then  comes  up,  and  is  ^accd  dirtctly 
across  his  tail.  In  litis  sitnation  be  is  so  br  from  sus- 
pecting any  design  against  his  liberty,  that  be  begins  to 
Swith  the  females,  and  caresses  them  with  his  trunk. 
i  fourdi  female  is  now  bronght  near,  and  proper 
asaiUants  furatsbed  with  ropes  get  under  his  hetly  at 
tbe  tail,  and -fasten  a  slight  cord  ronnd  bis  hind  legs.  If 
be  takes  no  notice  of  tnis,  tbey  proceed  to  tie  his  legs 
with  a  stranger  cord,  passed  alternately  from  one  leg 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  fignre  of  8.  Six  or  eight 
such  cords  are  usually  empli^d,  one  above  another, 
nud  fastened  at  their  intersections,  by  another  cord 
made  to  pass  perpendicularly  up  and  down.  A  strong 
'Cable  about  £o  cnbita  long{  mth  a  running  noose,  is 
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next  put  round   each  hind  leg,  above  the  other  cm^s,      BnitL 
and  over  these  six  or  eight  mar«   cords  are  crossed  as  '        v        ' 
before  from  ope   leg  to  the  other,    alt  which   takek  up 
about  20  minutes,  a  strict  silence  being  observed  all  the 

When  thus  properly  secured,  he  is  left  to  himself, 
the  koomkees  retiring  to  a  little  distance ;  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  them,  he  finds  his  legs  tied,  and  becom- 
ing sensible  of  tbe  danger  of  his  sitnation,  immediately 
retreats  towards  the  jungle.  Tbe  drivers  on  the  tame 
elephants,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  people  who 
till  this  time  had  been  kept  out  of  ugfat,  follow  him  at 
a  little  distance,  and  as  soon  as  he  passes  near  a  tnw 
sufficiently  stout  to  hold  him,  they  make  a  few  turns  of 
the  long  cables  which  trailed  behind  bim  round  its 
trunk.  Hia  pn^rcss  being  thus  stopped,  be  becomes 
furious,  and  exerts  hia  utmost  efforts  to  diseo^gc  him- 
self. Hie  koiMnkees  dare  not  now  come  near  him,  and  in 
his  fury  he  falb  down  on  the  earth  and  tears  it  up  with 
his  tusks.  In  these  exertions  he  sometimes  bnaks  the 
cables,  and  escapes  into  the  thick  jungle :  here  tbe  dri- 
vers dare  uot  advance  for  fear  of  the  other  wild  ele- 
phants, and  are  tbereiore  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate  ;  and  in  this  hampered  situatian,  it  is  said,  he  is 
even  ungenerously  attacked  'fay  his  fonner  companions. 
But  as  the  cables  are  strong,  and  very  seldom  give  way, 
when  be  has  exhausted  hmiself  by  his  exertioas,  the 
koomkees  are  again  brought  near  him,  and  take  dieir 
former  positions,  one  on  each  side,  and  tbe  other  be- 
hind. After  getting  him  nearer  the  tree,  the  people 
carry  the  ends  of  the  long  cables  two  or  three  times 
round  it,  ao'aa  to  prevent  even  tbe  possibility  of  his 
escape.  His  fore  legs  are  now  tied  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  bis  bind  legs  were,  and  the  cables  are  made 
fast,  one  on  each  side,  to  trees  or  stakes  driven  deep  in- 
to the  earth. 

'Vihva  he  has  become  more  settled,  and  will  cat  a 
little  food,  with  which  he  is  supplied  as  loon  as  he  ts 
taken,  the  koomkees  are  again  brought  near,  and  a 
strong  rope  is  put  twice  round  his  body,  close  to  his 
fore  legs,  like  a  girth,  and  tied  behind  his  shoulder ; 
then  tbe  long  end  is  carried  back  close  to  hb  rump,  and 
there  bstened,  after  a  couple  of  turns  more  have  been 
made  round  his  body.  Another  cord  is  next  fastened 
ta  this,  and  from  thence  carried  under  his  tail  like  a 
crupper,  and  brought  forward  and  fiuteued  to  each  of 
tbe  girths.  A  strong  rope  is  now  put  round  his  but- 
tocks, and  made  fast  to  each  side  of  the  crupper,  so  as 
to  confine  the  motion  of  bis  thighs,  and  prevent  hia 
taking  a  full  step.  A  couple  of  large  cables,  with 
mnning  nooses,  are  put  about  his  neck,  there  secured, 
and  then  tied  to  the  ropes  on  each  side.  Thus  con>- 
pletely  hampered,  the  cables  round  his  neck  are  made 
fast  to  two  koomkees,  one  on  each  side. 

Every  thing  being  now  ready,  all  tiw  ropes  are  taken 
from  bis  legs,  except  tbe  strong  one  ronnd  his  buttocks 
to  confine  the  motion  of  his  bind  legs,  which  is  still 
\eft.  Tbe  koomkees  poll  him  forward,  sometimes, 
however,  not  without  much  strugeliog  and  violence 
on  his  part.  When  brought  to  his  proper  station, 
and  made  fast,  he  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  seve- 
rity and  gendeness,  and  generally  in  a  few  months  be- 
comes traot^le,-and  appears  perfectly  reconciled >ta Us 
fate. 

It 
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tnta.  ft  lias  bappened  tbat  as  dephant  which  escaped 
— v^from  captivity,  safiered  itself  to  be  taken  again  Iff  the 
bunten.  TliU  is  nnt  tlie  only  fact,  aa  we  tbatl  see 
IicTeaf^er,  that  contradicts  the  observation  of  Horace, 
that  no  beast  ODce  escaped  from  slavery,  suffers  himself 
ngain  la  be  entrapped  (e). 

The  elephant  nlicn  tamed,  is  gentle,  obedient,  and 
trai:iahle,  patient  of  labaor,  and  submits  to  the  roost 
toilful  drudgery.  He  it  so  attentive  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  Kovernnr,  that  a  word  or  took  is  sufBcient 
to  stimulate  him  to  the  greatest  exertions.  His  attach- 
ment to  his  keeper  is  remarkable  :  he  caresses  bim  nith 
his  trunk,  and  frequently  ivill  obey  no  other  master. 
He  knons  his  voice,  and  can  distinguish  bettreen  the 
tones  of  command,  of'  approbation,  and  of  anger.  Ho 
receives  his  orders  ivitb  attention,  and  executes  them 
with  eagerness,  but  without  precipitation.  All  his  mo- 
tions are  grave,  majestic,  regular  and  cautious,  and 
aeem  to  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 
He  kneels  down  for  the  accommodation  of  tfawte  who 
wonld  mount  upon  his  back,  and  even  helps  tbcm  to 
ascend  with  his  trunk.  He  suffers  himself  to  be  har- 
nessed, and  seems  proud  of  the  fv^T  of  his  trappings ; 
lie  will  easily  perform  the  work  of  several  horses,  bejng 
able  to  carry  from  jooo  104000  weight.  His  conduc- 
tor or  cotftac  is  usually  mounted  on  the  neck  of  the 
elephant,  and  uses  a  rod  of  iron  sharp  at  the  end  and 
hooked,  with  which  he  urges  the  animal  forward, 
by  pricking  his  head,  ears,  or  muzxie,  though  this  is 
seldom  necessary,  a  word  being  usually  aulScient. 

In  India,  Mr  Scot  Mils  us,  elephants  are  divided 
into  two  casts,  viz..  tlie  koomareah  and  the  merghee. 
The  first  consists  of  the  large  or  fnll-bodlcd  kind ;  the 
second  of  the  more  slender,  with  longer  legs  and  thin- 
ner trunk  in  proportion ;  it  is  also  a  taller  animal,  but 
not  so  strong  as  the  former.  A  large  trunk  is  alwavs 
considered  as  a  gn-at  beauty  in  ao  elephant,  so  tbat  the* 
koomareah  is  preferred  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
for  his  superior  strength  in  canjing  burthens,  &c. 
Many  indistinct  varieties  are  again  produced  from  the 
intermixture  of  these  two  breeds.  The  torrid  zone 
seems  to  be  the  natural  clime  df  the  elephant,  and  the 
most  favonrahle  for  the  production  of  the  largest  and 
tinrdiest  race ;  and  when  this  animal  migrates  beyond 
the  tropics,  the  species  degenerates 

The  following  marks  are  laid  down  by  Mr  Scot  as 
descriptive  of  a  perfect  elephant.  His  ears  should  be 
large  and  rounded,  not  ragged  nor  indented  at  the  mar- 
gin :  bis  eyes  of  a  dark  hazel  colour,  free  fitim  specks : 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  without  dark  or 
blackieh  spots  of  any  considerabfe  size  ;  his  trunk  large: 
his  tail  long,  with  a  tufl  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground.  There  must  be  five  nails  on  each  of  bis  fore 
Mot,  and  four  on  each  of  his  hind  ones  ;  his  head  well 
set  on,  and  carried  rather  high  ^  the  arch  or  curve  of 
his  back  rising  gradually  from  the  shoulder  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  tbence  descending  to  the  insertion  of  the  tajl ; 
and  alt  his  joints  firm  and  strong. 

The  value  of  an  elephant  varies  much,  according  to 
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bis  cast,  and  as  be  has  more  or  leas  of  the  above  maHu,  Uiitery  et 
The  usual  price  at  Ceylon  is  jo  guineas,  but  they  some- the  Sptciea 
times  fetch  considerably  more.  '       «       ' 

Elephants  am  kept  by  the  princes  and  grandees  of 
India,  chiefly  for  shew  and  magnificence.  In  their 
travels  tlie  Indian  princes  are  attended  by  hundreds  of 
these  animals.  Same  are  employed  to  carry  the  ladies 
which  compose  the  seraglio,  who  are  placed  in  lalticej 
cages  GoveredVitb  branches  of  trees ;  while  others  trans- 
port the  Immense  quantities  of  baggage  if  hlcli  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  east  usually  cajry  with  them  In  their  jour- 
neys. Great  care  is  taken  in  the  management  and  de- 
coration of  these  elephants.  They  are  daily  fed, 
bathed,  oiled,  and  rubbed,  and  frequently  patntcA 
about  the  ears  and  bead  with  various  colours,  and  their 
tusks  surrounded  with  rings  of  gold  and  silver.  When- 
employed  in  processions,  tbey  are  covered  with  the  most 
gaudy  and  sumptuous  trappings. 

Elephants  arc  now  seldom  employed  in  war,  as  in 
the  present  state  of  warfare  they  can  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage. The  ancients,  as  is  well. known,  used  nu 01- 
lierA  of  them  in  their  armies,  and  me  are  told  ihnt  Porns 
opposed  the  passage  of  Alexander  over  the  Hydaspe^ 
with  8j  elephants.  The  accounts  related  of  those 
brought  by  Fyrrhus  against  the  Romans,  are  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers,  and  BnSbn  supposes  that  some  of 
these  were  among  the  number  that  Alexander  took  and 
sent  into  Greece.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
republic,  elephants  wcce  frequcnlty  exhibited  to  the 
people,  for  tbe  cruet  purpose  of  being  put  to  death  In 
conflicts  with  armed,  men.  It  is  said  that  Pompcy,  in 
tbe  space  of  five  days,  destrayed  18  elephants  in  ihi'4 
way,  with  a  view  of' entertaining  the  populace,  among 
whom  the  cries  of  the  elephants  are  said  to  have  excit? 
ed  much  comroiacration. 

In  tbe  east,  elepbanta  are  sometimes  employed  as  the 
executioners  of  public  justice,  and  they  will  trample  a 
criminal  to  death,  break  his  limbs  wllb  their  trunk,  or 
impale  bim  on  their  enormous  tusks,  according  to  the 
orders  given  them.  In  some  parts  of  India  they  were 
former^  emjdoyed  in  launching  ship",  wliich  the*  e^ 
feet  by  pusbiiig  the  vessel  with  their  heads.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  tbero  bcinr  dltected^  to  force  a  larg« 
vessel  into  tbe  water,  and-thn  ptiviog  too  much  for  hia 
strength,  the  master  in  an  angrytone  criedMl,  Take 
away  that  lazy  beast,  and  bring  another  in  his  place. 
The  poor  animal  repeated  bis  eflbrts,  fractured  his  skulF, . 
and  died  npon  tbe  spot. 

A  great  many  instances  have  been  recorded  of  tbe 
sagacity,  and  almost  reasoning  power  of  this  wonderfil] 
animal.  We  shall  mention  a  few  of  these.  "  I  was, 
says  M.  Philippe,  an  eye  witncM  to  the  following  f^U : 
-—At  Go*,  there  are  always  some  elephants  employed 
in  the  building  of  ship*.  I  one  dtay  went  to  the  side 
of  the  river,  near  which  a  great  ship  was  building, 
where  there  is  a  large  area  filled  witli  beams  fAr  that 
purpoM.  Some  men  tie  the  ends  of  the  heaviest  beams 
with  a  rope,  which  is  banded  to  an  elepliant,  who  car* 
ries  it  to  his  mooA,  and  afler  twitting  it  nmnd  hit 
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HutoiT  of  tiunlc,  dr^iffa  it,  nitbovt  any  xonduclor,  to  the  plau 
theSpociei.  where  the  ship  is  building,  though  it  may  have  been 
•  ^'  only  once  pointed  out  to  him.  One  of  these  somctjines 
drew  beamB  so  large,  that  more  tlian  3(3  roen  irould 
have  been  unable  to  move  lliem.  But  what  surprised 
me  Btill  more,  when  other  beam!)  obstructed  ^the  road, 
he  elevated  the  ends  of  his  own  beams  that  they  might 
run  easily  over  those  which  lay  in  his  way.  Could  the 
most  enligbteacd  man  do  more  ? 

He  well  knows  when  he  is  mocked,  or  otherwise  ill 
■treMed.  The  story  of  the  tailors  of  Delhi,  who  were 
drenched  with  puddle  water  by  an  elephant  for  having 
pricked  his  trunk  with  a  needle,  is  well  known.  The 
following  instance  of  retaliation  is  not  le^  worthy  of 
.notice.  An  elephant  driver  at  Macasa  having  a  cocoa 
nut  given  him,  he  out  of  wantonness  struck  it  twice 
agunst  his  elepbanfs  liead,  to  break  it.  The  next  day 
when  the  animal  was  passing  through  ttie  street,  he  skw 
«ome  cocoa  nuts  exfiosed  to  sale,  and  taking  up  one  of 
them  with  his  trunk,  he  beat  it  about  the  driver's  head 
till  he  completely  killed  the  man.  This  comes,  says  the 
retater,  of  jesting  with  an  elefdiant. 

When  much  provoked,  he  has  been  known  to  take 
the  most  dreadful  vengeance.  He  is  extremely  fond  of 
wine  and  spirits,  and  by  shewing  him  a  vessel  of  arack, 
he  is  indnced  to  use  the  greatest  efforts,  and  take  the 
utmost  pains  ta  hopes  of  gaining  it  as  the  reward  of  his 
labour.  An  elephant  disappointed  of  his  reward  in  this 
way,  out  of  revenge  killed  his  comae  or  governor. 
The  poor  man's  wife,  who  beheld  the  dreadful  scene, 
took  her  two  infants,  and  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
enraged  animal,  saying,  "  since  you  have  slain  my  hus- 
band, take  my  life  also,  as'ffell  as  that  of  my  children." 
The  elephant  instantly  stopped,  relented,  and  as  if 
■tung  with  remorse,  took  the  eldest  hoy  in  his  tnmk, 
placed  bim  <m  his  neck,  adi^ed  him  for  his  comae,  and 
would  nevnr  allow  any  other  pemin  to  mount  it. 

The  elephant  is  sometimes  seized  with  periodical  fits 
of  rage,  uul  during  these  he  will  destroy  the  first 
person  he  meets  with ;  but  what  is  very  remarkable, 
when  be  has  sacdGccd  one  victim,  he  becomes  in* 
etantly  appeased,  and  may  be  then  led  and  governed  as 

The  following  instance  of  mutual  affection  between 
a  male  and  female  elephant,  who  had  before  been 
much  together,  and  were  brought  to  Paris  in  separata 
'conveyances  is  very  interesting. 

The  place  for  their  reception  had  been  long  prepa- 
red. It  was  a  spacious  hall  in  ^le  mnseum  of  natural 
history,  well  aired  and  lighted.  A  stove  was  placed 
in  it  to  warm  it  during  the  winter }  and  it  wM  divided 
into  two  apartments,  which  had  a  communication  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  large  door  resemUing  a  port- 
cullis. The  iiiclosure  round  these  apartments,  consist- 
ed of  rails  made  of  strong  thick  beams,  and  a  second  in- 
'  closure,  Ueast-high,  ran  round  them,  to  keep  the  specta- 
tors at  some  distance,  and  preserve  them  from  accidents. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival,  these  anilnals  were 

Sut  in  possession  of  their  new  hahitation.  The  iirstcon- 
ucted  to  it  was  the  male,  who  issued  from  his  cage 

with  a  degree  of  suspicion.  His  first  care  was  to  recon- 
noitre the  place.  He  examined  each  bar  with  his 
trunk,  and  tried  their  solidity  by  shaking  them.  Care 
liad  been  taken  to  place  on  the  outside  the  large  screv* 
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by  which  thejr  were  held  together.  These  lie  Sought  Brata 
out,  and,  having  found  them,  tried  to  turn  them,  hut '  n  ^-~ 
was  not  able.  When  he  arrived  at  the  portcullis  which 
separates  the  two  apartments,  he  obsened  that  it  was 
fixed  only  by  an  iron  bar,  which  rose  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction.  He  raised  it  with  his  trunk,  pushed  up 
the  door,  and  entered  into  the  second  apartment,  where 
he  received  his  breakfast.  He  ate  quietly,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  easy. 

During  this  time  people  were  endeavouring  to  make 
the  female  enter.  We  still  recollect  the  mutual  at< 
tachmeiit  of  these  two  animals,  and  with  what  difficulty 
they  were  parted  and  induced  to  travel  separately. 
From  the  time  of  their  departure  they  had  not  seen 
each  other,  not  even  at  Camhray,  where  they  passed 
the  winter.  They  had  only  been  sensible  that  they 
were  near  neighbours.  The  male  never  lay  down,  hut 
always  stood  upright  or  leaned  against  the  bars  of  his 
cage,  and  kept  watch  for  his  female,  who  lay  down 
and  slept  every  night.  On  the  least  noise,  or  the 
smallest  alarm,  he  sent  forth  a  cry  to  give  notice  to  his 
companion. 

The  joy  which  they  expressed  on  seeing  each  other, 
afler  so  long  a  separation,  may  be  readily  imagined. 
When  the  female  entered,  she  sent  forth  a  cry  expres. 
sive  only  of  the  pleasure  which  she  felt  at  finding  her- 
self at  liberty.  She  did  not  at  fint  observe  the  male, 
who  was  busy  feeding  in  the  second  apartment.  Tbt 
latter  did  not  immediately  discover  that  his  companion 
was  BO  near  him  ;  but  the  keeper  having  called  him,  be 
turned  round,  and  immediately  the  two  animals  rushed 
towards  each  other,  and  sent  forth  cries  of  joy  so  ani- 
mated and  loud,  that  they  shook  the  whole  haU.  They 
breathed  also  through  their  trunks  with  such  violence, 
that  the  blast  n-sembled  an  impetuous  gust  of  wind. 
.The  joy  of  the  female  was  the  most  lively :  She  ex- 
preKSed  it  by  quickly  flapping  her  ears,  which  she  made 
to  move  with  astonishing  velocity,  and  drew  her  trunk 
over  the  body  of  the  male  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 
She  ii  particular  applied  it  to  his  ear,  where  she  kept 
it  a  long  time )  and  after  having  drawn  It  over  ihi 
whole  body  of  the  male,  would  often  move  it  affection- 
ately towards  her  own  mouth.  The  male  did  the  same 
thing  over  the  body  of  the  female ;  hut  his  joy  was 
more  concentrated :  He  seemed  to  express  it  by  hi' 
tears,  which  Ml  from  his  eyes  in  abundance. 

Besides  the  use  made  of  the  elephant,  when  living, 
lie  is  sometimes  hunted  for  the  sake  of  his  tuski  and 
flesh.  Mr  Bruce  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of 
the  mode   of  hunting  elephants  in  Abyssinia,  and  with 

this      '  *•     ■ 


e  shall  conclude  oar  history  of  this  animal. 


tHio  make  the  huntmg  of  elephants  Ihaif 
business,  dwell  conatajitly  in  the  woods,  and  live  entirely 
upon  the  flesh  of  the  animals  they  kill,  which  is  chiefly 
that  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros.  Hiey  are  exceed- 
ingly thin,  light,  and  agile,  both  on  horseback  and  on 
Foot.  They  are  called  tfra^wor,  a  name  derived  from 
the  word  i%ar,  which  signifies  to  bamstring  with  a  sharp 
weapon.  More  properly  it  means,  indeed,  the  cutting 
of  the  tendon  of  the  heel,  and  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
manner  ta  which  they  kill  the  d^hant,  which  is  thus  : 
■^Two  men,  quite  naked,  to  prevent  their  being  laid 
hold  of  by  the  trees  or  bushes  in  Baking  their  escape 
fi-om  this  very  watchful  enemy,  get  on  horseback. 
Om  of  these  nders  (its  on  the  hack  of  the  horse,  some- 
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t'tmea  with  •  saddle,  «nd  MmetimM  witboat  me,  witb 
onW  a  short  stick  in  ane  band,  ctTttTallf  mau([tng  tbe 
bridle  mth  the  otbrr  >  behind  him  siu  hi*  confMion, 
Bnneit  only  with  a  broadsword.  Hi«  kft  h*ai  is  em- 
ployed in  grasping  the  eword  by  the  handle  -,  about  14 
inches  of  the  blade  of  which  are  covered  with  whip 
.cord.  This  part  he  takes  in  hia  right  hand,  without 
anjr  danger  of  being  hurt  by  it ;  and  though  tbe  edge* 
of  the  laiver  part  of  the  sword  are  as  sharp  ai  a  razor, 
tie  carries  it  witlitiut  a  scabbard. 

**  As  loon  as  an  (elephant  ia  found  feeding,  the  horse- 
nan  rides  bdorc  him,  as  near  his  face  aa  poasible }  or 
if  he  fiieSjCrtMKci  him  in  alt  directions,  calling  out,  *I 
tini  such  a  man  and  such  a  man,  this  is  my  horse,  that 
ha«  such  a  name  ;  I  killed  year  father  i*  such  a  place, 
wid  I  am  now  come  to  kilt  you  ;  you  are  but  an  ass  ia 
camparlsoQ  with  them.'  This  nonsense  he  believes  the 
elephant  perfectly  understands,  who,  cbafed  and  angry 
nt  hearing  the  noise  immediately  before  faim,  attempts 
to  seize  him  with  his  trunk ;  and,  intent  opoa  this,  fd- 
lows  the  horse  everywhere,  turning  round  and  round 
with  him,  neglectful  of  making  bis  escape  by  running 
'Straight  forward,  in  which  consists  hit  only  safety.  Af- 
ter having  made  him  tiini  a  few  times  in  pursuit  of  (he 
horse,  the  horseman  rides  op  alongside  of  him,  and 
drops  his  companion  just  behind  on  the  off-side  J  and 
while  be  engages  the  elephant's  attention  upon  the 
tiorse,  the  footman  behind  gives  him  a  drawn  stroke 
jusi  above  t)ie  heel,  into  what  in  man  is  called  tbe  bw- 
daa  of  AcMllei.  This  is  the  critical  moment ;  the 
horseman  immediately  wheels  ronnd,  again  takes  his 
companion  np  behind  ^im,  and  rides  e*  after  the  rest 
«f  the  herd,  if  they  have  started  more  than  one ;  and 
amnetimes  an  expert  agageer  will  kill  three  ont-of  one 
herd.  If  the  swurd  is  good,  and  tlie  maa  not  afraid, 
the  tendon  is  commonly  entirely  separated ;  and  if  it  is 
not  cot  through,  is  generally  so  far  divided,  that  the 
animal,  with  ^e  stress  he  puts  open  it,  bre^s  the  re- 
tnaioing  part  asunder.  In  either  case,  he  remains  in- 
capahle  of  advancing  a  step,  till  tbe  horseman  return- 
ing, or  bin  companions  coming  up,  pierce  him  through 
with  javelins  and  laneei ;  he  th^  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  expires  from  loss  of  blood. 

**  Tie  elephant  once  slain,  tliey  cut  the  whole  flesh 
off  his  bones  into  thongs,  like  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  and 
hang  these,  like  festoons,  open  the  branches  of  trees, 
till  they  become  perfectly  dry,  withont  salt,  and  they 
then  lay  them  by  for  their  provision  in  the  season  of  the 

Bosman  and  Labat  give  us  temble  ideas  of  the  cou- 
rage of  the  elephant,  and  his  fury  when  wounded  )  but 
either  their  accounts  are  much  exaggerated,  or  tbe  mo- 
dern elephant  is  a  much  msre  timid  animal  than  that 
of  their  time/.  Captain  Beaver  assures  us,  that  when  an 
elephant  is  attacked,  it  will  endekvom-  to  escape  by  any 
opening  it  can  perceive  {  that  whenever  they  fireaat  it 
on  shore,  it  nevft  turned  on  its  enemies,  but  made  fcr 
the  openings  that  led  into  the  woods.  The  Bljugaa  and 
Biaforas  use  a  very  long  gon,  loaded  with  a  piece  of  an 
iron  rod  nearly  equal  to  its  caliber,  for  attnekiBg  the 
elephant,  and  always  aim  at  tbe  flank,  or  behind  the 
ear,  these  being  the  most  dangerous  parts  in  wfaicti  the 
>f  animal  can  be  wounded.    The  de^rant  is  scancly  ever 

killed  by  a  single  shot  f , 
■•      for  many  years  past  a  nmnber  of  large  bones  and 
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extraordinary  teeth,  have  been  discovered  In  the  north-  Hiitary  or 
cm  parts  boUi  of  Asia  and  Amerii^  which  at  first  vrcretheSpcrlm. 
gen^«lly  attributed  to  tbe  elephant,  though  in  Kilwria 
they  were  considered  as  belonging  to  a  monstrous  ani-  |^;,,^py.^i, 
mat  called  mammoth,  whose  fatuilous  existence  tbey 
■vpposed  to  be  under  ground.    In  Nortli  America  these 
large  bosies  and  carnivorous  grinders  have  been  found 
in   great   abundance   on    tbe   Ohio   and   its  tributary 
streams,  washed   from  theu-  banks,  or  discovered  by  , 

digging  in  salt  morasses  in  the  neigkhourhood  of  Cinci- 
n^,  where  they  are  found  iiiteraii\ed  with  tbe  bones 
of  huSslaea  and  deer,  which  a  tradition  of  the  Indians 
BtaUi  to  have  been  deslroyvd  by  a  herd  of  these  animals 
which  came  upon  tbcm  from  the  north,  lliis  event  ' 
happened,  the  Indians  believe,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  sins ;  but  they  Aay  that  the  good  spirit  at  length 
interposed  to  save  them,  and  seating  himself  00  a  neigh- 
beoring  rock,  where  they  shew  yen  the  print  of  bis 
scat  and  of  one  foot,  hurled  bis  tbunderbolta  agaitut 
them.  All  were  killed  except  one  male,  who,  present- 
ing his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off,  until  at 
length  wounded,  he  sprang  over  tbe  Wabash,  the  Uli< 
nois,  and  the  Great  Lake,  where  he  still  lives. 

Ilwse  b«oe*  were  forwarded  with  eagerness  to  alt 
parts  of  Enn^,  and  deposited  in  museums,  where  they 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  all  naturalists,  whose  cenjec> 
tures  and  theories  en  them  were  very  various,  imtll  Or 
Hunter,  by  a  mere  accurate  comparisoo  between  tbeia 
and  the  bones  of  other  animals,  determiaed  that,  thev 
must  have  bdonged  to  a  large  non-descript  animal  of 
the  carnivorous  kind,  somewhat  lesembliag  the  hippo^ 
potamas  and  the  elephant,  yet  essentially  different  from 
both. 

The  subject  is  now  completely  elucidated.  Not  laug 
since  some  farmers  in  the  state  of  New  Yoi^  in  Ame> 
rica,  digging  marl  from  their  morasses  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  New  Windsor,  sccidentally  discovered  se- 
veral of  these  bones,  which  were  preserved  by  plnsi- 
cians  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  antumnofiTCit 
Mr  Charles  Peale,  and  his  sorf  Mr  Hembraudl  Peale, 
having  Stained  possesaion  of  these  bona,  persevered 
for  near  three  months,  with  much  labour  and  expence, 
in  searching  for  tbe  remainder  of  this  animal,  and  were 
at  length  so  fortanate  as  to  obtain  two  skeletons  found 
in  two  distinct  situations,  and  uamind  with  tbe  bones 
of  any  ether  individual.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in 
the  mnseum  at  Philadelphia,  and  tbe  other  was  exhi- 
bited a  few  years  ago  in  London,  pnviously  to  its  being 
taken  to  Patia. 

The  length  of  this  skdeton,  from  the  ebb  to  the 
rtimp,  was  1  j  feet,  and  its  height  over  the  aboulders 
1 1  feet }  and  from  the  point  af  the  tusks  t«  the  end  of 
the  tail,  in  a  straiglit  line,  it  was  17  feet  long.     The 


whole  skcletcn  weighed  about  looolb. 

ing  diSerenoea  between  tbe  dcull  of  the 
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,  and  that  of  the  elephant,  are  given  bv  Mr 
B.  P«ale.  f        .         b  7 

On  examiBiag  the  head  of  dw  ekpfaant,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  sockets  of  ttie  tusks  are  sitnaled,  with 
respect  to  fbe  condyle  of  tbe  neck,  oe»riy  in  an  angle 
of  45*,  to  that  the  tusks,  which  h»vc  bnt  little  cHrvc, 
are  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  and  may  he 
with  ease  employed  oSeuively  and  defensively.  On  the 
other  hand  it  will  be  abserved,  that,  in  tbe  mammathi 
the  OKket  ia  neariy  ia  ahoritMitnl  liiw  yt^^b^^oaK 
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HitioiT  of  ^yk  i  <uid  dierefore  the  tusks,  which  are  Bemicircular, 
tly:Specica.c«alil  never  have  been  elevated  in  the  air,  poioting 
"""^^   '  faackwards,  but  must  have  had  tbeir  points  thrown  out 
by  the  spiral  tnist  on  each  side. 

In  the  elephaut,  the  orhit  of  the  eye  is  situateil  where, 
in  the  mam  moth,  there  is  a  large  ma«a  of  bone.  The 
cbeek  of  the  elephant  ia'formed  of  two  bonea;  but  in 
the  maumioth,  besides  other  variattoos,  there  is  but  one 
bone.  The  whole  iignre  of  the  under  jaw  dtfiera  cim- 
Hiderably,  in  the  length  of  the  condyles  or  arms,  which 
in  the  maramoth  is  short  and  angular,  but  in  the  ele- 
/        phant  forms  a  acmiclrcolar  line  •. 

lir.  ^^  '""th  was  a  caruivorous  animal,  feeding  chiefly  on  shell 
fish  ;  but  if  the  animal,  whose  stomach  was  lately  found 
in  digging  a  well  near  a  salt  IsLe  in  Wythe  county, 
Virginia,  were  really  a  mammoth,  it  is  clear  that  this 
animal  was  at  least  capable  of  living  on  herbage.  The 
contents  of  this  stamach,  which  were  in  a  state  of  per* 

t  NirteA    ''^^  preservatioD,  consisted  of  half  masticated  reeds, 

Aorm  Sto.  twigs,  and  grass  or  leaves  "t. 

p.Jjl,  GeUOB  II,   SUROTTRO. 

Sokotniu.  ^^  ^'**  S*""^  there  is  only  one  species,  of  which  we 
Hf,  il.  know  little  or  nothing,  and  are  not  even  certain  that  it 
exists :  the  little  information  that  has  been  given  af  it 
being  confined  to  a  singte  traveller,  Nieuhoff.  He 
describe*  it  as  a  quadruped  of  a  very  singular  shape, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  ox,  with  a  snoatlike  that  of  a 
bog,  long  and  rough  aaia,  and  a  thick  and  bushy  tail. 
He  saH  that  the  eyes  are  placed  upright  i»  the  head, 
and  thiR  on  each  aide  of  the  head,  next  to  the  eyes, 
stand  two  horns  or  rather'  tnsks,  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  of  the  elephant,  that  it  feeds  on  herbage,  and  is  a 
native  of  Java. 


Geius  13.  Flatyfits. 
Mouth  shaped  like  the  hill  of  a  duck,  with  two  grind- 
ers on  each  side  in  each  jaw ;  feet  webbed. 

Thne  is  only  one  species,  which  haa  been  called  P. 
Analimtt,  or  Duck-billed  Platypus.  It  was  brought 
from  New_  Holland,  and  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
An  account  of  it  was  first  pabllshed  by  Dr  Shaw  in  the 
Natnnlists  Miscellany,  and  afterwards  in  tbe  General 
Zoology  of  tbe  same  authcv,  from  which  tbe  fDllowiug 
account  is  taken. 

"  Of  all  the  roararaalia  yet  known,  this  seems  the 
most  extraordinary  in  its  conformation,  exhibiting  the 
perfect  icsemblance  of  the  beak  of  a  duck  engrafted  an 
the  head  of  a  qnadroped.  So  accurate  is  the  similitude, 
that,  at  fint  view,  it  naturally  excites  the  idea  of  some 
deceptive  preparation  by  artificial  means ;  the  very  epi- 
darmis,  proportion,  serratures,  manner  of  opening,  and 
other  particulars  of  tbe  beak  of  a  sboveler,  or  other 
broad-billed  speciea  of  duck,  presenting  themselves  to 
tbe  view;  nor  is  it  without  the  most  minute  and  ri^d 
esamiuation  that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  of  its  being 
tbe  re^  beak  or  snout  of  a  quadruped. 

"  The  body  is  depnaaed,  and  has  some  reaemblance 
to  that  of  an  otter  in  HHoiaturc.  It  is  covered  with  a 
very  thick,  soft,  and  beaver-like  fur,  and  ia  of  a  mode- 
tately  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  subferToginens  white 
beacath.  The  head  ia  flattisb,  and  rather  small  than 
hige.    The  nuntb  or  joont,  a»  befoce  obocrvedi  so  tx- 
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.  actly  resembles  that  of  some  broad-btlled  species  of  Bnita. 
duck,  that  it  might  he  mistaken  for  such.  Round  the  '  '  »  '— 
bane  is  a  flat  circular  membrane,  somewhat  deeper  or 
wider  below  tbao  above,  viz.  below,  near  the  fifth  of  an 
inch,  and  above,  about  an  eighth.  Tbe  tail  ia  flat, 
furry  like  the  body,  rather  short,  and  c^tuse,  with  an 
almost  bihd  termination  j  it  is  broader  at  tbe  base,  and 
gradually  lessens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  in 
length  ;  its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  tbe  body,  llie 
length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  tbe  tip  of  the  beak  to 
that  of  the  tail,  ia  13  inches }  of  the  beak  an  inch  and 
a  half.  The  legs  are  very  short,  terminating  in  a 
broad  web,  wbich  on  the  fore  feet  extends  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  beyond  the  claws  ;  but  on  the  hind 
feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of  the  claws.  On 
the  fore  feet  are  five  claws,  straight,  strong,  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  the  two  exterior  ones  somewhat  shorter  than  ' 
tbe  three  middle  onea.  On  the  hind  feet  are  six  claws, 
longer  and  more  incliBing  to  a  carved  form  than  those 
on  die  fore  feet :  the  exterior  toe  and  claw  are  consi- 
derably shorter  than  the  four  middle  ones  :  the  interior^ 
or  sixth,  i*  seated  much  higher  up  than  the  rest,  and 
resemble^  a  strong  sharp  spur.  All  the  legs  arc  hairy 
above  :  the  fore  feet  are  naked,  both  above  and  below- 
Tbe  internal  edges  of  the  under  mandible  (which  is  nar- 
rower than  the  upper)  are  serrated  or  channelled  with 
numerous  stria,  as  in  a  duck's  bill.  The  nostrils  are 
small  and  round,  and  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  and  are  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  teeth  :  the  palate  is  removed  )  but  it  seems 
to  have  resembled  that  of  a  duck  :  the  tongue  also  ia 
wanting  in  the  specimen  bete  described.  The  cars  or 
auditory  orifices,  are  placed  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
eyes ;  tbey  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval  holes  of  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there  bei^ig  no  external  earr 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each  side,  a  little 
beyond  iIm  beak,  ar^  situated  two  smallish  uval  white 
spots,  in  tbe  lower  part  of  each  of  which  are  imbedded 
the  eyes,  or  at  least.the  parts  allotted  to  tbe  animal  for 
some  kind  of  vision  ;  for,  from  the  thickness  of  the  fur, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  organs,  they  seem  to  have  been 
but  obscurely  calculated  for  distinct  vision,  and  are  pro- 
bably like  those  of  moles,  and  aome  other  animals  of 
that  tribe  }  or  peHups  even  subcutaneous,  the  wh^de 
apparent  diameter  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  pla- 
ced not  exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

"  When  we  (^insider  the  general  form  of  this  animal, 
and  particularly  its  bill  and  webbed  feet,  we  shsli  rea- 
dily perceive,  that  it  muat  be  a  resident  in  watery  situa- 
tions ;  that  it  has  the  habits  of  digging  or  hurniwiog 
in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  under  ground,  and  that  ita 
food  consists  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals.  This  b  all 
that  can  at  present  be  reasonably  guestiedat;  future  ob- 
servations, made  in  its  native  regions,  will,  it  ia  hoped, 
afford  us  am^e  information,  and  will  make  us  fully  ac- 

Saaiuted  with  the  natural  history  of  an  animal  which 
ilfers  so  widely  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  which 
verifies  in  a  most  striking  manner  tbe  observation  of 
Buffon,  viz.  that  whatever  was  possible  for  nature  to 
produce,  has  actually  been  produced*. 

This  animal  was  first  called  Omttkorynehu  Para'»ShKu't 
diuus,  and  it  has  been  described  under  this  name  by  Zeelagg, 
Blumenbacb  of  Gottingen,  and  hy  Mr  Home  of  Lon-^^'- 
doB.     See  FhiU  Trans,  for  1800. 
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Brat  Mr  Home  fouad  on  diiwcUon,  tbitt  tbe  be»k  of  the 

'    I    !■■  ' platypiu  diff«n  niBterially  Cnta  the  bill  of  a  bird ;  tbttt 

it  wM  independent  uf  the  cavity  of  the  mautb,  wliich 

waa  aimilar  to  that  of  other  quadmpedi,  having  tno 

([rindera  on  each  side  in  hotb  jaws,  but  without  faogi. 

igxiie^u-  Genua  13.  Tricbccus.     Walbvsses, 

Xo  fore  teeth  in  the  fitU-grown  ammal  in  either  jaw. 
ToBks  in  the  upper  jaw  Hlitary ;  grinden  with 
wrinkled  iiarfBces.  Lipa  double.  Hind  feet  uniting 
at  Ike  extmnity  of  the  body  into  a  fin, 

tWa  genus  constitutes  one  of  the  links  that  connect 
the  quftdrupeda  with  the  tishes ;  the  walriuses  and  manati 
being  marine  animkls,  who,  though  they  Aometimea 
conw  on  ihore,  pass  inost  of  their  time  in  the  water. 
Iliey  feed  on  sea  weeds  and  shell  &sb,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  carnivorous.  There  are  abont  Kveu  species, 
wblcb  are  dislioguisbed  by  the  following  names  and 
characters. 

I,  T.AuOTMrtMiMaise  or  Arctic  Walrus.  Tusks  dis< 
tant  and  exscrted.— 1.  7.  Dugon,  Ougon  or  Indian 
W.  Tusks  exaerted  and  approximate. — 3.  T.  Borea- 
lii,  Wbalc-Uiled  W.  Hairless,  with  a  faoraantal  Uil 
in  place  of  bind  feet.— 4.  T.  AusliviU,  Kaund-tailed 
W.  ,  Hairy,  with  a  horizontal  tail  in  place  of  feel.->- 
5t  -T*-  Manatii,  Guiana  W.  Slightly  hairy,  without 
tuKks,  and  with  a  horizontal  tail  in  place  01  hind  feet. 


The  following  are  named,  but  not  characterized,  by  D) 
jS       Shaw,  viz.  6.  T.  Amazom'iu,  and,  j.  T.  Hydroptt/iecut. 
ItwnanM-       I.  T.  Ratmarus,  Arctic  Walrus.— Tlus  is  a  very 
Arctic        large  animal,  growing  sometimes  to  the  length  of  1 8 
^^^^       feet,  and  so  thick  as  to  measure  11  feet  about  tbe  iiiid- 
'«'  *^      die  of  the  body.  Its  form  is  dumxy  and  inelegant,  hav- 
ing H  small  bead,  shert  neck,  thick  body,  and  short 
le^.     The  lipa  are  very  thick,  and  tbe  upper  lip  is 
tadented  or  clefl  into  two  large  rounded  lobes :  over 
tbe  whole  surface  of  this  part  are  scattered  numerous  ae- 
mitransparent  bristles,  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  of  such 
ft  tbickneas  aa  almost  to  equal  a  straw  in  diameter ; 
they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  are  slightly  point- 
ed at  their  extremities.  The  eyes  are  small.    losteadof 
external  ears,  there  are  only  two  sra^U  round  ori&ces. 
The  skin,  on  the  nbole.   is  thick,  and  more  or  less 
wrinkled,  and  is  scattered  over  with  short  brownish 
hair.    On  each  foot  are  live  toes,  all  connected  by  webs, 
«od  on  each  toe  ia  a  small  nail )  tbe  hind  feet  are  consi- 
derably broader  than  the  fore  feet.    The  tail  ia  CKti«roe- 
ly  abort.     In  tbe  upper  jaw  are  two  large  aud  long 
tusks  beading  downwards. 

The  Bxotia  walrus  inhabits  the  noithern  seas,  and  ia 
chiefly  found  within  tbe  arctic  circle.  Great  numbera 
are  oiten  met  with  in  tbe  Magdalen  isles  in  the  gulf  of 
6t  Lawrence.  They  are  gregurious,  aqd  are  aometinies 
seen  in  vavt  multitudea  on  the  massea  of  floating  ice  that 
ue  found  in  those  high  latitudes.  "Riev  are  harmless, 
unless  when  attacked  or  provoked,  in  which  case  they 
beoome  furioua,  and  extremely  vlodiclive.  When  sur- 
prised on  tbe  ice,  the  females  Grst  provide  for  the  safe- 
Sof  their  youn^,  by  flinjjinH  them  into  the  sea,  and 
emselves  afler  them.  Having  carried  these  to  a  se- 
cure distauce,  they  will  rvturn  to  the  plaoe  again  with 
eat  rage  to  revenge  any  injury  they  have  received, 
lev  will  sometimes  attempt  to  fwten  their  teeth  on 
tbe  boats,  in  order  to  sink  them,  or  rise  in  grot  aura- 
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bers  linder  them  with  the  intention  of  oversetting  them,   uiitory  of 
at  the  same  time  shewing  all  the  marks  of  rage,  by  ihcSp«citt. 
roaring  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  gnashing  their  teeth         • 
with  great  violence.     They  are  strongly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  will  make  every  effort  in  their  power, 
even  to  death,  to  set  at  liberty  their  harpooned  compa- 
nions.    A  wounded  walrus  has  been  known  to  sink  to 
the  bottom,  rise  suddenly  again,  and  bring  up  with  it 
multitudes  of  others,  who  have  united  in  an  attack  on 
the  boat  from  which  the  insult  came. 

ITie  following  picture  of  a  herd  of  walrusses  oti  a 
mass  of  floating  ice,  b  given  by  Captain  Cook.  "  Tbejr 
lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  upon  the  ice,  huddling 
over  one  another  like'  swioe,  and  roar  or  bray  veiy 
loud,  so  that  in  tbe  night,  or  in  focgy  weather,  thty 
gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  tTie  ice,  before  wo 
could  see  it.  We  never  found  tbe  whole  herd  asleep, 
aome  being  always  upon  tbe  watch.  These,  on  tbe  ap*- 
prtnchaf  the  boat,  would  wake  tbose  next  to  themj 
and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually  communicated,  tbe 
whole  herd  wonld  be  awake  presently.  But  they  were 
seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  till  afler  they  had  been 
once  fired  at.  They  then  would  tumble  over  one  an- 
other into  the  aea  in  the  utmost  confuaion.  And  if  we 
did  not,  at  the  first  discharge,  kill  those  «e  fired  at, 
we  generally  loat  them,  tliough  mortally  wounded. 
They  did  nnt  appear  to  us  to  be  that  dangerous  animal 
whith  some  authors  have  described,  not  even  whin  at- 
tacked. They  are  rather  more  so  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  Vast  numbers  of  them  would  follow  and 
come  close  up  to  tbe  boats.  But  the  flash  tif  a  'musket 
in  tbe  pan,  or  even  the  hare  pointing  of  one  at  them, 
would  send  them  down  in  an  instant.  The  female  will 
defend  the  young  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the  expence 
of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  open  the  ice. 
Nor  will  the  yonng  one  quit  the  dam,  though  ahe  be 
dead  ;  so  that  if  one  is  killed,  tbe  other  is  certain  prey. 
The  dam,,  whan  in  the  water,  balds  the  young  one  be- 
tween her  fore  fins.'' 

The  tusks  of  this  animal  are  used  as  ivory;  but  ail- 
tboTS  seem  to  differ  vilb  respect  to  its  quality,  som^ 
taking  it  as  superior,  and  others  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  walrus  is  taken  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  its  oil  and  its  skin,  from  which  laUeris  prepared  a 


They 


?  strung  and  elastic  lea 
bis  order  contains  nine  genera,  and  about  30  species. 

CHAt.  III.  FER^ 
Genus  14.  Phoca.    Seals.  phi>^ 

Six  fore  teeth  in  tbe  upper  jaw,  poinud,  parallel,  out> 
er  the  larger;  four  in  the  lower  jaw,  bluntish,  paral- 
lel, e<iual  and  distinct.  One  canine  tooth  on  each 
side  in  both  jaws,  large  and  pointed  ;  the  upper  di- 
stinct from  the  entting  teeth }  tlie  lower  from  the 
grinders.  Five  grinders  on  each  side  in  the  upper, 
and  six  in  tbe  lower  jaw ;  ohtuaely  tricuspidated. 
HJnd  feet  growiag  together. 

This  constitutes  anotber  tribe  of  marine  animals;  but 
these  are  much  better  fitted  for  living  on  tatid  than  the 
walrusses,  and  indeed  tbey  pass  mucD  of  Iheit  time  ef> 
ther  on  the  sea  shores,  on  insulated  rocks,  or  on  tbe 
ice  in  tbe  Eroxeo  seaa,  assembling  in  these  ptaees  in  vaat 
oumhen,  enecially  at  the  time  when  the  females  bring 
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7  td  forth  their  young.   Here  tbej  lie  basking  in  the  bun  or 

'"«•  sporting  with  each  other,  and  here  they  take  their  re- 

""  pose.     They  are  found  in  all  seas,  snd  some  of  them 

are  iiaid  to  inhabit  large  inland  lakes.  They  feed  chiefly 

on  Bsh  and  sea  weeds. 

The  species  are  numeroas,  at  least  ipheing  descrih' 
ed  by  oatitraliBt^  viz.      ■ 

I.  *  P.  VituUiia,  Common  Seal.  Earless,  broirn,  with 
smooth  head  and  neck. — 2.  Bico/or,  Pied  S.  Earless, 
black,  THTiegated  with  white,  with  elongated  none  and 
lunated  hind  feet. — 3.  P.  Hioaaehus,  Meditcrranesn  S, 
Earless,  with  four  cutting  teeth  i»  each  jaw,  undivided 
fore  feet,  and  the  hinder  pinniforni  and  withont  claws. 
—4.  P.  Lot^icoUis,.  Long-necked  S.  Earless,  long- 
necked,  with  the  fore  feet  pionlferm.— j>  P.  Falklan- 
dica,  Falkland-isle  S.  Cinereous,  with  small -pointed 
ears,'  and  furrowed  cutting  teeth. — 6.  P.  Testudineaf 
Tortoise- beaded  S.  TortoMe -shaped  head  and  slender 
neck. — 7.  P.  Fasciala,  Ribbon  S.  Blackish,  with  a 
squarish  dorsal  yellow  band. — 8.  P.  Leporina,  Lepo- 
rine S.  with  white,  soft,  suberect  fur. — 9.  •  P.  Barba- 
ta,  Great  S.  Earlc^,  bUckish,  with  smooth  head. — 
10.  P' Hispidoy  Boughs.  Pale  brown,  subauricula- 
ted,  with  smooth  head,  and  the  Irady  covered  with 
riling  bristly  hair.— ii.  P.  Porcina,  Porcine  S.  Ear- 
ed, with  hog-like  snout  and  five-toed  feet.— 13.  P.Fla- 
vescens.  Yellow  S.  Yellowish,  with  pointed  ears.— 
13.  P.  Cristata,  Hooded  S.  Cray,  with  a.  folding 
.  skinny  crest  on  the  forehead.— 14.  P.  Groentandica., 
Harp.  S.  Earless,  gray,  with  a  black  dorsal  cEcsceat  ; 
ihe  horns  pointing  downwards  along  the  sides. — 15. 
P.  PusiUa,  Little  S.  Subaoriculalcd,  dusky,  with 
smooth  head^— 16.  P.  Uraina,  Ursine  S.  Eared,  black- 
ish, with  flattlsh nose,  and  fin-Iikc  fore  feet. — 1 7.P. Zro- 
nina.  Bottle-nosed  S.      Broivn,  male   having  a  project' 

ing  crest  or  inflated  me mhraoe  OB  iheSHout 18.  P. /u- 

bata.  Leonine  S.  It«ddlsh  brown,  male  furnished  with 
a  large  mane  round  the  neck. — 19.  P.  Lnpiora,  U- 
rigne  S,  Earless,  with  dog-like  head,  and  &n-like  fore 
ieet. 

I.  P.  VituUna,  Common  Seal,  or  Sea-Calf.- The 
ntoal  length  of  this  species  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  '  It 
has  a  large  round  head,  a  small  short  neck,  and  several 
strong  bristles  on  each  side  of  its  mouth ;  lai^  eyes, 
DO  external  ears,  and  a  fiiiked  tongne.  Tie  body  ta- 
pers from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The  legs  are  very 
abort,  and  tbe  feet  all  webbed.  The  hind  legs  are 
placed  so  far  back  an  te  be  of  bat  little  use,  except  in 
swimming.  The  tail  is  very  short.  They  vary  in  co- 
tour,  being  sometimes  gray,  sometimes  brown  or  black- 
ish, and  now  and  then  spotted  with  white  and  yellow. 
They  inhabit  all  the  Enropeaa  seas,  and' are  fiwuid 
round  all  the  coasts  of  the  northern  beimpbet*.  Hfey 
are  also  seen  in  vast  quantities  about  the  tonthen  p«lar 
regions ;  and  Mr  Pennant  inftirms  ns  that  ib^  even 
■uhabtt  some  Iresh-water  lakes,  especially  that  of  Baikak 
Their  dens  or  habitations  are  formed  in  bollowrockt  or 
caverns  ont  of  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

They  are  excellent  swimmers  and  ready  divers,  and 
are  very  bold  when  in  the  sea.  In  the  summer  they 
will  come  ont  of  tbe  water,  t^i  bask  or  sleep  in  the  sun, 
on  the  top  of  lar^  stones,  or  shivers  of  rocks ;  and  that 
is  the  opportunity  our  countrymen  take  of  shooting 
them :  if  they  chance  to  escape,  they  hasten  towards 


their  proper  element,  flinging  stones  and  dirt  hcblad  Ytxn. 
them  as  tb^y  scramble  along  ;  at  the  same  time  expna- '  '  v 
sing  their  fears  by  piteous  moans  \  but  if  they  happen 
to  be  overt^wn,  they  will  make  a  vigoroas  defence 
with  their  feet  and  teetfa,  till  they  are  killed,  lliey 
are  taken  for  tlie  sake  of  their  skins,  and  for  the  orl 
their  fat  yields  ;  the  former  sell  fw  4s.  or  4s,  6d.  a 
pieoe,  and,  when  dressed,  are  very  useful  in  covering 
trunks,  making  wablcoats,  shot  pouches  and  aever^ 
other  conveniences.  The  flesh  of  these  auimala,  and 
even  of  porpoises,  formerly  foond  a  place  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  as  appears  from  tbe  bill  of  fare  of  that 
vast  feast  that  Archbishop  Nevill  gave  in  tbe  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  in  wbich  is  seen,  that  several  seals  were 
provided  on  the  occasion.  They  couple  about  April,  on 
large  rodcs,  or  small  islands,  not  remote  from  tbe  shore  ; 
andbring  forth  in  those  vast  caverns  that  arefrequent  mi 
our  coasts.  They  commonly  bring  forth  two  at  a  time, 
which,  in  tlieir  infant  stat«,  are  covered  with  a  whitish 
down,  or  woolly  substance. 

They  suckle  their  young  for  about  a  fortnight,  in  th« 
place  where  they  were  boin,  and  then  take  them  out 
to  sea,  and  instruct  them  in  swimming,  and  seeking  for 
their  prey,  wbich  consists  chiefly  of  sea  weed.  When 
the  young  are  fatigued,  the  parents  are  said  (0  eanr 
them  on  tjieir  backs.  The  growth  of  tbe  nung  seals  i* 
said  to  be  so  rapid,  that,  in  about  nine  tiiies  after  their. 
birth,  they,  become  as  active  as  their  parents. 

Seals  are  very  swift  in  their  proper  depth  of  water; 
dive  like  a  shot,  and  in  a  trice  rise  at  50  yards  distance  ) 
BO  that  weaker  fishes  cannot  avoid  their  tyranny,  except: 
in  shallow  water }  a  person  of  the  parish  of  SnmOfi,  saw,, 
not  long  since,  a  seal  in  pnrsoit  of  a  mullet  (that  strong 
and  swift  fish)  :  the  seal  turned  it  to  and  fro  in  deep 
water,  as  a  greyhound  does  a  bare.  The  mullet  at' 
last  found  it  had  no  way  to  escape,  but  by  ronoiog  into, 
shoal  water :  the  seal  pursiJed,  and  tbe  mullet,  to  get 
more  securely  out  of  danger,  threw  itself  on  its  side,  by 
wbich  means  it  darted  into  sboaler  water  than  it  could 
have  swam  in  with  tbe  depth  of  its  haunch  and  fins,  and 
so  escaped. 

They  sleep  on  rocks  Eurrounded  by  the  sesi,  or  on  the 
less  accessible  parts  of  our  clifis,  leii  dry  by  the  ebb  of 
the  tide ;  and  if  disturbed  by  any  thing,  take  care  t» 
tumble  over  the  rocks  into  tbe  sea.  They  are  extreme- 
ly  watchful,  and  never  sleep  long  without  moving;  sel- 
dom longer  than  a  mioule  :  then  raise  their  heads,  and 
if  they-  hear  or  see  nothing  more  than  ordinary,  lie 
down  again,  and  so  on,  raising  their  betids  a  little,  and 
reclining  them  alternately,  in  about  a  minute's  time. 
Nature  seems  to  have  given  them  this  preceotion,  na 
being  unprovided  with  auricles,  or  external  ears  ;  and 
consequently  not  hearing  very  quick,  nor  from  any  great 
distance. 

When  taken  young,  these  animals  may  be  domesti- 
cated, will  follow  their  master  like  a  dog,  and  come  te 
him  when  called  by  name.  Some  years  ago  a  young 
seal  was  thus  domesticated  that  had  been  taken  at  n 
little  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was  usually  kept  in  a 
vessel  full  of  salt  water,  but  was  alhiwed  to  crawl  about 
the  house,  and  would  sometime?  come  near  the  fire ;  its 
natural  food  was  reg\11arly  brought  to  it,  and  it  was 
every  day  taken  to  the  sea,  and  thrown  in  from  a  boat, 
but  would  swim  after  the  boat,  and  always  allowed  it- 
self 
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Fen-     ^'f  ^  ^  tak€B  back.     It  lived  in  this  way  far  Bevcral 
—^—^>  weeka,  ttnd  appears  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  ill 
(wage. 

itii,  Geo.  IS.  Canis.    Doas. 

8iz  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  tb«  lateral  of  the  upper 

jaw  longer  and  diitant,  the  inlenhediate  lobated ; 
~  the  lateral  ef  the  lower  jaw  lolMted.     Canine  teeth 

mlitarj  &nd  curted.     Grinders  sin  or  Beved)  <x  more 

than  in  the  other  genera  of  this  order. 

The  individaals  of  this  genua,  like  thoae  of  the  next, 
bave  ao  little  in  comnioa  nith  respect  to  tbeii  habits  and 
■aanoers,  and  are  otherwise  so  important  in  thenwelvea, 
H  to  call  for  a  separate  account.  Without  making  any 
eeoonl  remarks  here,  we  shall  merely  give  the  specific 
difierencca,  and  then  proceed  to  auch  ot  the  species  as 
■re  most  wocthy  of  notice. 

There  are  about  33  species  ;  viz. 

I,  *Canu  FamUiaris,  Common  Dog.  Becorred 
tail,  turned  tawards  the  lett. — 2.  C.  Ltiptu,  Wolf. 
Tuil  incurvated.— 3.  C.  Hetncantis,  Mexican  wolf. 
Tail  deflected ;  body  asb-coloured,  and  variegated  with 
dusky  bands  and  fulvous  spots. — 4.  C.  Lycaan,  Black 
v-olf.  'fail  itraif^t.— 5.  C.  Hif^nat  Hyxna.  Pale 
brown,  striped  with  black,  with  upright  mane,  naked 
CMTS,  straight  tail,  and  four-toed  feeL — 6.  C.  Cncata, 
iiipatted  hysna.  Beddi&h  brown,  spotted  with  black  ; 
with  (tnu^t  tail,  and  four-toed  fett.—'j.  C.  Aureut, 
Jackall.  Pale  fulvous,  with  straight  tail.— S.  C.  Me*o- 
metoSf  Cape  jackalL  Ferruginous,  with  straight  tail, 
and  black  dorsal  baiid.~9.  C,  Barbanu,  Barbary  jack- 
all.  Pale  brovm  with  straight  tail ;  a  black  descend- 
ing forked  band  behind  each  ear,  and  three  duiky 
bauds  on  the  tail. — 10.  C.  Ceilomeus,  Ceylonese  dog. 
Yellowish  gray,  with  lengthened  snout,  long  sharp 
pointed  tail,  and  crooked  claws.^li.  *C.  Vulpa,  Fox. 
Tail  straight,  tipped  with  white. — 13.  C.  Aiopex,Bnat 
tax.  Tail  straight,  tip^ied  with  black.— 13.  C.  Cortac, 
Corsac  fox.  Tail  straight,  fulvous,  with  the  base  and 
tip  white.— 14.  C.  Kamgan,  Karagan  fox.  Tail 
straight ;  body  gray,  and  can  black.— 15.  C.  Cittereo- 
argeateut,  Fulvous-necked  fox.  Ash  gray,  with 
straiirht  tail ;  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  fulvous.— 
16.  C.  rfrfi'A«a/HM,VirgiQianfba.  Whitish  gray,  with 
stiaight  tail. — i-}.  C.  Argertttaut,  Silvery  fox.  Deep 
WowD,withlongrr  bain  of  a  silvery  white.— 18.  C  La- 
gopiu,  Arctic  fox.  Tail  straight,  feet  covered  with 
thick  fnr— 19.  C.  TAoia,  Surinam  dog.  Grayish, 
white  beneath,  with  deflected  tail. — 2a  C.  Bengaieatu, 
Bengal  fox.  Light  brown,  with  a  longitudinal  black 
■tripe  down  the  lace,  white  orbits,  fulvous  legs,  and  tail 
tipped  with  black. — 2i.  C.  Fuitginotiu,  Sooty  fox.  Of 
a  sooty  colour,  with  straight  tail. — 22.  C  Antarcticut, 
Antarctic  fox.  Cinereous  brown,  villous ;  tail  tipt  with 
white. — 23.  C.  Z*rda,  Fennec.  Whitish,  with  straight 
tail,  and  very  large  upright  ears,  that  are  internally  of 
a  rose  colour. 
_^i,  I.  C.  FamSiaru.  Domestic  dt^.— The  varieties  of 
the  oonHDOB  dog  are  so  numerous,  that  it  Is  scarcely 
poMiblc  to  give  any  general  description  of  the  specitts 


that  wookl  ^^y  to  M.  We  shall  here,  therefore,  only 
give  LioBKus's  characteristic  picture,  as  modi&ei  by  Mr 
Daaiet,  and  then  enametUs  the  several  varieUes  with 
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Linnnus^s  characters,  marking  with  a  atar  thOM  that  Kiiorr  at 
are  generally  found  in  this  country.  tbcSpcclea. 

The  dog  eats  flesh  and  farinaceoas  vegeteUes,  hut '  •  ■* 
not  greens  ft/nt  u  a  misfake,  fir  they  vttil  eat  gren* 
when  boiled)  J  its  stomach  digests  bones  j  it  nses  the 
tops  of  grass  aa  a  vomit ;  is  iond  of  rolling  in  carrioD; 
voids  its  excrements  on  a  stone ;  its  dung  (the  a/bam 
grtecum)  is  one  of  the  greatest  cncouragers  of  putrebc- 
tion ;  it  laps  up  its  drink  with  its  tongue ;  makes  water 
sideways,  by  lifting  up  one, of  its  bind  legs ;  is  most 
diuretic  in  the  company  of  a  strange  dog,  and  very  apt 
to  repeat  it  where  another  dog  has  done  the  same : 
Othral  anum  aileriui ;  merutmatu  ealuli't  cum  varit  t 
tiiordet  ilia  iitta  ;  nheeret  ci^la  jUKClvt,  Its  scent  is 
most  exqnisite  when  its  nose  is  moist  j  it  treads  lightly 
on  its  toes,  scarcely  ever  sweats,  but  when  hot  lolls 
out  its  longoe  ;  generally  walks  frequently  round  the 
place  it  intends  to  lie  down  on  }  its  sense  of  bearing  is 
very  quick ;  when  asleep,  it  dreams.  It  goe*  with 
young  63  days,  and  Commonly  brings  from  four  to  ten  ^ 
tbe  male  pappies  rraenhle  the  dog,  the  fomale  the 
bitch  (an  aiKrtion  by  no  meatu  accurate,  any  more  thnt 
the  tail  aiteays  bending  to  the  lejii*  a  eomimm  charac' 
ter  of  the  tpecirt).  It  is  the  most  faithful  of  Mimals, 
is  very  docile,  fawns  at  its  master's  approach  i  nuu  be- 
fore liim  on  a  journey ;  often  passes  over  the  same 
rnnd }  on  coming  to  cross  ways  stofs,  and  loiAa  back ; 
ires  cattle  home  from  the  field  ^  keeps  herds  apd 
flocks  within  bounds,  protects  them  from  wild  beasts  j 
points  out  to  tbe  sportsman  the  game,  brings  the  birds 
that  are  shot  to  its  master;  will  tnm  a  spit;  at  Bnusels^ 
and  in  Holland,  draws  little  carts  to  the  berfa  market; . 
in  more  norlhem  regions,  draws  sledges  with  provisions^ 
travellers,  &c. ;  will  find  outwhat  (s  dropt;  watcfafiil 
by  night,  and  when  the  charge  of  a  bouse  or  garden  is 
at  such  tunes  committed  to  hira,  his  boldness  increases, 
and  he  sometimes  becomes  perfectly  ferocious ;  when  he 
has  been  guilty  of  a  theft,  slinks  away  with  lus  tail  be- 
tween  his  legs ;  eats  voraciously  with  oblique  eyes ;  ene- 
my to  beggars ;  attacks  strangers  without  pt>vocatioB  i 
hates  strange  dogs ;  howls  at  certain  notes  in  mniic, 
and  oflen  urines  on  bearing  them ,  will  snap  at  a  stooe 
thrown  at  it ;  is  sick  at  tne  approach  of  bad  weather 
(a  remark  vague  and  uncertain)  t  is  afflicted  with- 
worms  }  spreads  its  madness  ;  grows  blind  with  age  } 
sofpe  gonorrhtea  iiJectut ;  driven  as  unclean  kvn  tbe 
houses  of  the  Mahometans  ;  yet  the  same  peo|de  esta- 
blish hospitals  for,  and  allow  taem  daily  feod.  g, 

1.  ^shepherd'*  dogs  ears  erect,  tail  woolly  under- Vaiktin; 
neatb. 

3.  WiAf-dagi  hair  on  the  bead  Img,  ears  erect,  tail 
very  much  carved  on  the  rump. 

3.  Siberian  dog  ;  can  erect,  hair  all  loog. 

4.  Iceland  dogi  ears  erect,  tips  pendulous,  kair  long, 
except  en  the  snoot. 

y  S^ater-dag  ;  hair  long,  caried  Kke  »  aheep. 

6.  'JJltle  v>ater-dt^;  less}  hair  1m^  curled, nmndf 
the  ears  long,  and  hangiif  down. 

7.  King  Chariet't  dog  i  bead  UsSj  rqandcd ;   snout 
abort,  tail  curved  back. 

8.  *  Spaniel i  ears  long,  woolly,  pendulona.- 

9.  Maltese  di^i  hair  soft,  silky,  very  lone. 

10.  Lion-dog:  very  small  >  hair  on  the  h«l]y  *^  tail 
shorter. 
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II.  Danish  dog;  txn  smatl,  Bubpenduloua  }  bdouI     ther,  and  oft«a  drlvea  tbem  WtiitnselFfrea  oiie  pnlnre  ^  rcn*. 

«.  smaJl,  acute  }  legBalender.  to  another.     We  have  be»rd  of  one  iif  these  dogi  irfao  .di_y.Mti 

''      11.  Bastard  pug-dog  i  can  small,  subpenduloui }  now     nas  employed  by  *  fanner  in  the  south  of  Scotland  to 

thick,  flattisb.  steal  othev  petiplc'4^eep.   IJis  master  had  oo\y  to  point 

.13.  *  Pug-dog i  nose  crooked  upwarda ;  ears  pen-     out  to  him  bnorehand  the  >beep  nhich  he  wished  to 

dulous  ;  body  aquare.  appropriate  to  hiuHeli^  and  4o  seod  the  dof;  at  a  con  e- 

14.  *  Bull-dog  j  ladea  of  the  lipa  peodulons ;  bodjr     uent  time  to  fetch  them  home.     This  charf[e  he  wm 
robuat  I  size  of  a  nolf.  aan  to  esecutenith  the  Utmost  puDctuality  and  addresa. 

15.  '  Mastiff" i  very  large;  ildirs  of  the  lipa  pendu-     The  proprietors  of  the  stolen  ebeep.  were  surprised  at 
loua  ;  body  robust.  their  low,  nheu  they  could  not  dincover  the  person  irbo 

i6,  German  hound  i  ears  pendulous ;  a  apurious  daiv     hsd  robbed  them.    The  master  of  the  dog  nas  at  length 
on  the  hind  feet.  detected  and  hanged. 

*  Hound;  ears  pendntoHs;  a  spurious  dan  on  Mr  Benick  speatuofaremarkable  singnlarity  in  the 
'  feet  of  the  Bhepherds  dogs  in  the  nortbera  partii  of  tbia 
4dand/vii.  their  having  one  or  ttro  toea  more  than 
other  dogs,  which  appear  to  be  destitute  of  musclee,  and 
'hang  dangling  beiiind  tike  an  unnatural  eitrrescence. 
This,  hnwever,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  abepberdN  dog, 
'jut  ia  ^Hind  in  the  spaniel,  pointer,#nd  hotmd. 

The  Sibtrum  or  Greenland  dog  ia  a  most  uscfulgj^^ 
.animal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dreary  regions  oflXf. 
North  America,  and  the  north-east  of  Asia,  especially 
''Greenland  and  KaintA:hatka,  It  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  but  is  much  larger, 
and  has  mora  thnggy  hair,  and  a  more  biufay  tail.  It  ia 
'ferocions  and  savage,  add  rather  bowls  than  bai4cB.  it 
1  principally  employed  in  drawing  sledgea  aciosa  tbo 
'  fmzen  snow  J  levcral  of  thcie  animaU  being  tastened 

26.  luUuia  greyhound;  lest;  body  curved}  snout  'to  the  sledge,  (vhich  they  draw  with  eamuch  speed,  that 
taperiDg.  "tbey  have  been  known, to  perform,  a  journey  of  270 

27.  Naked  dog ,-  bbdr  naked.  -  miles  iu  les<i  than  four  days. 

20.  Oriimro/f^,- tan,  sledderi  earapendulous;  hair         The  slcd^'cs  are  usually  drawn  by  five  dogs,  four  of 
.  on  tbe  tail  very  long,  hanging  down.  theni  yoked  two  and  two  abreast :  the  foremast  acting 

"""        '     are  fastened  to  a  col- 
,  but  are  of  little  u 


the  hind  feet ;  whitish. 

18.  *  Bloodhound ;  very  sagacious. 

19.  '  PoiiUer;  tail  truncate  i  spotted. 
20-  Barbet ;  tail  truncate  ;  hair  long,  coarse. 

21.  *  Greyhound;  head  long}  snoot  robust} 
small,   anbpendulous ;    legs  long,   stout }    body  long,    . 
slender. 

22.  Irish  gnjhound;  body  curved }  snout  n 
ingi  siie  of  I  J. 

23.  Turkish  greyhound ;  body  curved)  snout  taper- 
ing }  bail  a  little  curled  }  size  of  25. 

24.  Ommon  greyhound ;  body  carved }  snout  taper- 
'  ing }  size  of  a  wolf. 

25.  Rough  greyhound ;  body  cnrvSd}  .snout  taper- 
ing }  hair  longer,  curled  ;  si£e  of  a  wOlf, 


.    _„  ...^   „..  ..„j    •""er  "~;'ft"<fi  •■""■■■  ."■  J-.—  .""  -.—  ...«  -..>v~.  .     : 

20.  *  Lurcher  i  body  narrow ;  legs  ttout }  tail  strong,     -as  a  leader  to  tbe  rest,  '  The  reins  ai 
straight;' hair  short,  thick  set.  lar  rotmd  tfaeleadiogdog's  neck,  I 


directing  tbe  pack,  the  driver  depending  chiefly  up- 
on their  obediemw  to  his  voice,  with  wEiich  be  aoi- 
raates  them  to-proeeed.  Great  care  and  attention  are 
consequently  used  in  trsiuinf{  up  those  intended  for 
leaders,  which  are  more  valuable  according  to  their 
Bteadineat  and  docility  1  the  sum  of  40  mblis  er  lol. 
being  no  unusual  price  for  one  of  them-  The  rider  hu 
a  croaked  stick,  answering  the  purpose  both  of  whip 
and  reins,  with  ivhicb,  by'stfiking  on  the  snow,  he  re* 
gulates-the  speed  of  tbe  dogs,  or  stops  them  at  his  plei 


^a.  Rough  lurcher  ;  body  narrow;  leg*  itout }  tail 
thick,  straight }  hair  long,  rough. 

31.  Boar  lurcher;  head  ^d  snout  thick}  body  nar- 
row behind  ;  feet  long  }  bair  long,  rough. 

32.  *  Turnspit;  legs  abort }  body  long, often  spot- 
■  ted. 

33.  Ateo  ;  head  smaTI ;  ears  pendulous  j  back  cur- 
ved }  Uil  short }  size  of  9. 

34.  New  Holland  dog;  tail  boshy,  pendulous  j  tacs 
ehort,  erect }  snout  pointed.  _                   .                      „  .           .                       . 

Of  these,  the  shcpkerd'adog,-X\ie  Siberian  dog,  the  sure.     When  they  arc  inattentive  to  tbeir  duly,  he  at- 

bulldog,  tbe  mastiff,  the  hovnd,  the  bloodhound,  the  ten  chastises  them  by  throwing  it  at  them.     He  dispo- 

greyhound,  the  Irish  greyhound^  and  the  terrier,  are  vers  great  dexterity  in  regaining  his  stick,  *hicb  is  tlw 

tbe  most  deserving  nf  our  attention.     We  shall  make  a  '  greatest  difficotty  attending  faia  situation  )  for  if  bo 

^  ,  very  few  remarks  on  eacb,  and  shall  take  .occasion  to  -  should  happen  to  lose  it,  the  dogs  immediately  discover 

'  intersperse  a  few  anecdotes  characteriftic  of  tbe  saga*  ibe  circumstance,  and  seldom  fail  to  set  off  at  fad 

city,  cnnniqg,  strength,  or  courage,. of  tfaia  moat  va-  speed,  and  continue  to  run  till  their  strength  is  ex- 

luable  Bpecies.  -musted,  or  till  tbe  carriage  is  overturned  and  dashed 

d'l      Tbe  ShepherS^t  dog  is  supposed  by  many  tti  be  the  -to  pieces,  or  hurried  down  a  precipice. 

original  stock,  whence  most  of  the  other  varieties  ara  The  •BnU-dog  is  tbe  fiercest  of  the  species,  and  >>b^,|L_ 

derived.     This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  ipecies,  courage  is  scarcely  excelled   by  any  creature  in  tbe^*^*** 

■and  is -enr  faithful  tohia.cha^.  This  sagacious  ani-  world.  It  is  of  a  lowstatare,  but  very  strong  and  mus- 
mal  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  thoae'  targe  tracts  cular  }  baa  a  short  nose,  and  its  under  jaw  projects  for» 
of  land  whFctr  in  many  parts  of  our  island  are  appro-  ward,  ao  as  to  render  its  aspect  fierce  and  unpleaaing. 
priated  to  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  where  The  cruet  purpoise  forwbich  these  tminah  were  former- 
vast  flocks  may  be  seen. ranging  without  contmul,  their  Iv  much  emptpyed,  viz.  bull-baiting,  is  now,  much  to 

.onlv  guides  being  the  shepherd  and  his  dog.     This  ani-  toe  credit  of  the  present  times,  going  fast  out  of  fashion, 

mal  is  strictly  attentive  tothe  commands  of  bis  master,  and  we  ahould  hope,  in  the  course  of  another  century, 

.  and  always  prompt  in  the  execution  of  them.    'He  is  will  be  entirely  abolisbed.     Tbe  uncommon  ardour, 

the  watduiil  guardian  of  the  flock,  keeps  them  toge-  <uid  obstinacy  displayed  by  iboae  dog*  is  atuckiog  the 
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in  iwiftiKM,  strength,  and  aetivhy,  to  those  vf  every  Bi<dfir  «( 
other  country  in  Europe.  As  fax-bontiog  fomn  ooe  ^ibeSiwcM*, 
the  most  favourite  diveraions  among  our  counUr  gentle*  ^'   * 


lap.!!!. 

f>i»     hull,  even  nnJer  th^  greatest  Mun,  are  well  inustrated 
— V   ~-'  hy  the  following  fact,  related  bj  Mr  Benick.     Some 

C>ars  ago  at  a  bull-baiting  ia  the  north  of  £ng- 
nd,  a  young  man,  confident  of  the  courage  of  bia  dog,  men,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding,  edu- 
laid  some  trifling  eager,  that  he  wonld,  at  separate  cation,  and  maintenance  of  the  fox  hounds  j  and  this 
titnes,  cut  off  all  the  four  feet  of  his  dog,  and  that  it  climate  seems  so  congenial  to  their  nature,  that  they 
would,  afler  each  amputation,  still  attack  the  bull,  will  thrive  nowhere  else.  It  is  asserted  that  when  onr 
The  inhuman  expenment  was  tried  }  and  the  dog  C0i>-  fox-hounds  are  carried  «rer  to  the  contioeot,  they  ■)• 
tinned  to  seize  the  bull  as  eagerly  as  at  fint.  VBya  degenerate. 

The  Mtutiff\»  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  dogs,  The  proper  shape  of  a  fox-h<nind  is  of  cousideiabU 

and  one  of  those  for  which  this  country  is  particularly  consequence,  for  if  he  is  not  of  a  perfect  symmetry  he 
famous.  His  principal  office  is  that  of  guarding  and  will  neither  run  fast  nor  bear  hard  work,  and  in  a  fox- 
securing  bouses,  gardens,  and  other  property,  and  for  chase,  both  great  speed  and  strength  are  required.  Ac- 
this  he  is  adnarably  calculated,  both  from  his  strength  cording  to  Mr  Daniel,  his  legs  should  be  at  straight  ss 
and  countge.  The  power  of  this  dog  was  put  to  a  severe  arrows,  bis  feet  round  and  not  too  large  \  bis  shouldera 
trial  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  three  of  them  were '  should  lie  back ;  his  breast  should  be  rather  wide  than 
made  to  attack  a  lion.  The  result  of  the  engagement  narrow ;  his  chest  deep,  his  back  bnnd,  his  neck  thin, 
is  thus  related  by  Stow.  "  One  of  the  dogs  being  put  his  head  moderately  small,  bis  tail  thick  and  bushy, 
into  the  den,  was  soon  disabled  by  the  lion,  which  Fox-bounds  are  sometimes  employed  to  hunt  the  stag, 
took  it  by  the. head  and  neck,  and  dragged  it  about }  and  there  is  on  record  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
another  dog  was  then  let  loose,  and  serred  in  die  same  stoutness  displayed  by  these  dogs  ia  such  a  chase, 
manner  *,  hut  the  third  being  pot  in,  immediately  sciied  Many  years  since  a  stag  was  bunted  from  Whinfield 
the  lion  by  the  lip,  and  held  him  for  a  eoosiderable  parjt,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  until  by  fatigue 
time,  till  being  severely  torn  by  his  claws,  the  dog  was  or  accident  the  whole  pack  was  thrown  out  except  two 
obliged  to  quit  bis  hold,  and  the  lion,  greatly  exhausted  fox-bounds,  bred  by  Lord  Thanet,  who  eontinoed  the 
in  the  conflict,  refused  to  renew  the  engagement;  but  chase  the  greatest  piut  of  the  day.  The  stag  returned 
taking  a  sudden  leap  over  the  dogs,  fied  into  the  inte-  to  the  park  fi'om  whence  be  had  been  driven,  and  as 
rior  part  of  his  den.  Two  of  the  dogs  soon  died  of  their  his  last  effort  leapt  the  wall,  and  died  as  soon  as  he  had 
wounds;  the  last  survived,  and  was  taken  great  care  of  accomplished  it.  One  of  the  hounds  ran  to  the  wall, 
hy  the  king's  son,  who   said,  he  that  had  fought  with      but  being  unable  to  get  over  it,  lay  down,  and  almost 

immediately  expired  :  the  other  hoiind  was  found  dead 
about  half  n  mile  from  the  park.  The  length  of  this 
chase  is  uncertain,  but  as  they  were  seen  at  Sed-kirks, 
near  Annan,  in  Scotland,  distant  hy  the  post-road  about 
46  miles,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  circuitous  coutae 
tbey  took,  could  not  make  the  distance  run,  less  tfaa& 
120  miles. 
The  following  anecdote  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the 
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the  kii^  otbeasts,  should  never  ader  fight  with  any  i 
ferior  creature. 

M.  D'Obsonville  relates  an  Instance  of  memwy  in  a 
mastiff,  which  exceeds  any  thing  of  which  even  the  hu- 
man race  seems  capable.  This  dog,  which  had  been 
brought  up  by  him  in  India  from  a  puppy,  accompanied 
himself  and  a  friend  from  Fondicherry  to  Beng^our,  a 
distance  of  above  300  leagues.  The  journey  occupied 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  they  had  to  traverse  plains  and      sagacity  of  the  fox-hound.     Two  gentlemen  hadthetr  - 


monntains,  to  ford  rivers,  and  go  through  several  bye- 
paths.  The  dog,  which  had  certainly  never  betore 
been  in  that  country,  lost  his  master  at  Benglour,  and 
immediately  relumed  to  Pondicherrj.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  the  bouse  of  a  friend  of  M.  D'Obsonville's, 
with  whom  that  gentleman  had  generally  resided. 
Now  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  to  know  how  the 
4ag  subsisted  on  the  road  (for  he  was  very  strong,  and 


bounds  at  Whinneck,  Northamptonshire,  and  used 
sometimes  to  go  to  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire  for  a 
fortnight's  hunting.  A  favourite  bound  was  left  in 
Northamptonshire,  on  account  of  not  being  quite  sound.  - 
The  first  day's  hunting  from  Lutterworth  produced  aa 
extraordinary  chase,  in  which  the  bounds  and  hoiaea 
were  so  tired,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  stop  that 
night  at  Leicester.       Upon,  their  arrival  next  day  at 


Wg  •'  ,  ,  ,  „.  _  -  .    . 

able  to  procure  himself  food),  but  how  he  should  so  Lutterworth,  they  were  told  that  a  hound  (which  an- 

well  have  found  his  way,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  sweredthedescriptlooof  that  left  in  Northamptonshire), 

a  month.  came  there  soon  after  their  going  out  the  preceding 

An  anecdote  related  by  Mr  Bewicic  shews  that  the  momiug,  and  waited  quietly  nntil  towards  tbe  evening}   . 
mastiff  possesses  {brbearance  equal  to  his  conrue,  and  he  had  then  shown  signs  of  uneasincw.and  in  the  mom- 
that   he   disdains    to   attack   an  inferior   foe,  while  he  in^  had  disappeared.      It  was  conelnded  that,  disap- 
knows  how  to  chastise  his  impertinence.     A  large  dog  pointed  of  Ending   bis  conpaoioiks  where  he  expected, 
of  this  kind  belooomg  to  the  late  M.  Ridley,  Esq.  of  the  hound,  whose  name  was  Datictr,  bad  returned  to 
Hestton,  near  Newcastle,   being  frequently  molested  Vt'hinneck}    hut   to  the  surprise  and  concern,  of  his   - 
by  a  mongrel,  and  teaaed  by  its  continual  barking,  at  masters,  upon  their  returning  home,  they  were  inform- 
last  took  it  up  in  his  month  by  the  haek,  and  with  great  ed  that  the  hound  had  come  back  from  Leieestersbire, 
composnre  dropped  it  aver  the  quay  into  the  river,  staid  ouo  day  at  the  kennel,  and  then  left  it.     Every 
without  doing  any  farther  injury  to  an  enemy  so. much  possible  inquiry  was  made,  at  length  It  was  discovered 
fS       bis  inferior.  that  Dancer,  upon  not  finding  the  pack  either  at  Lut- 
■boBml.      There   are  several  varieties  of  bounds,  as  tbe  fox-  terwort^'  or  Whinneck,  had  proceeded  into  Warwick- 
14.      hound,  the  beagle,  and  the  barrier.     Of  tfaete  the  fox-  sbice,  to  a  Mr  Newsome's  where  the  hounds  had  been  •  nsawfi  ■ 
bound  most  merits  our  attention.  for  a  week  some  months  before  *.  ffaval 

The  .Fo»-Aetfn<&  of  Britain  are  GODiIdcrcdaasttperior         Tbe  Bind-Aoimd  wu  held  in-great  esteem  hyom^l*^ 
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ancestor*,  and  mu  so  remarkable  for  the  fiaeness  of  its 
Kent,  that  they  employed  it  for  recovering  game  that 
had  escaped  wounded  front  the  banters.  It  noolil  also 
fblhiw  with  coDsiderabte  certainty  the  footsteps  of  a 
nan  to  a  great  distance.  In  barhannis  and  uncivilized 
times,  when  a  thief  or  murderer  had  fled,  the  blootl- 
htmnd  miuld  trace  him  through  the  thickest  and  most 
secret  coverts,  and  ceased  not  tlie  pursuit  till  it  had 
seized  the  felon.  This  is  finely  described  by  Swn- 
nerville  in  his  poem  of  The  Cbase. 

Mr  Boyle  tclatea  a  stoiy  that  shews  the  extreme 
Bcnteness  of  this  dog's  smell,  as  ivell  ai  his  surprising 
sagacity.  Aperaoa  of  quality,  to  make  a  trial  nhetlier 
a  young  hlood  hound  nas  well  iDstrncted,  caused  one 
of  his  semnts  to  mlk  to  a  tomi  four  miles  off,  and 
then  to  a  market  town  three  miles  from  thence.  The 
dog,  without  seeing  the  man  he  was  to  pursne,  followed 
him  by  the  scent  to  the  above-mentioned  places,  not- 
withstanding the  ronltitude  of  market-people  that  went 
along  the  same  way,  and  of  travellers  that  had  occa- 
sion to  cross  it ;  and  wlien  the  blood-honnd  came  to  the 
chief  market-town,  he  parsed  through  ibe  vtreeta  with- 
out taking  notice  of  any  of  the  people  there,  and  left 
it  net  till  he  had  gone  to  the  house  where  the  man  he 
MXigfat  rested  hinwdf,  #ad  ho  found  hira  in  an  upper 
room,  to  the  Wonder  of  those  that  followed  him. 

Blood-bonnds  an  still  employed  in  the  Eovtbem  part 
(f  the  kingdom,'  either  far  recovering  wounded  deer, 
or  for.pursuiuK  deer-stealen,  whom  they  infallibly  trace 
hr  the.  blood  that  issues  from  the  wounds  of  their  vio- 
tims. 

The'  Greyhound  is  the  fleetest  of  all  dogs,  nnd  can 
out-run  cfcry  animal  of  the  chaae ;  but  it  has  not 
the  fine  scent  of  other  honnds,  it  can  pMrsne  only  by 
the  eyCf  and  most  be  indebted  for  success  to  its  asto- 
'  tiishiDg  speed.     The  swiftness  of  this  dog  is  so  great, 

-  that  a  swift  horse  can  do  little  more  tban  keep  up  with 
him,  and  his  ardonr  in  pursuit  of -game  is  sncfa  as  not 
unfreqoently  to  occasion  his  death. 

Greyhonnds  were  formerly  held  in  such  repute  «i  to 
be  considered  a  most  valnable  present  even  from  or  to 
princes. 

The  Irish  greyhound  is  soppoeed  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  species,  as  well  as  the  moat  beautifal  and  majestic. 
One  described  by  Mr  Lambert,  in  the  third  volnme  of 
the  liiontEan  Transactions,  measured  above  five  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  they  are  said 
formerly  to  have  been  rf  a  ranch  larger  sJEe,  They  are 
found  only  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  that  connCry  are 
now  become  ertrewely  rare.  The  earl  of  Altamont 
is  said  to  be  the  only  person  who  possesses  them,  and 
his  lordship  has  not  more  than  ei^t.  They  were 
fomfcrly  employed  in  clearing  the  country  of  wolves, 
and  are  hence  sometrmes  caHed  Irish  vnlf-dog. 

Tie  Terrier  is  of  two  kinds,  one  with  smooth  glos^ 
hair,  commonly  of  a  black  colonr,  or  black  marked 
with  reddish  spots ;  and  the  other  ron^  and  ■haggy, 
usually  of  a  reddish  brown  mixed  with  gray.  Inia 
dog  is  gener^ty  an  attendant  on  every  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, being  employed  to  force  the  fox  from  his.  ken- 

-  net,  in  which  he  is  very  expert.  He  ia  also  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  rats,  weaz£ls,  and  Other  ver.*in,  and 
no  dog  i*  better  calculated  for  the  nseless  and  cruel 
sport  of  hunting  the  badger.    He  is  also  a  good  water* 


ALIA.'  Part  n. 

Mr  Hope  has  related  i,a  anecdote  respecting  ^e  in-     rtm- 
rier,  which  shews  that  this  animal  is  both  capable  of'^  V     •' 
re^ntment  when  injored,  and  of  great  contrivance  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  rtvcnge  ;  it  indeed  shews  that 
he  is  possessed  of  a  certain  power  of  combining  ideas, 
and  commuuicacing  his  thoughts  to  other  dogs. 

A  gentleman  of  VVbitmora  in  StafTordshire,  used  to 
romo  twice  a-year  to  town,  and  being  fond  of  exercise, 
generally  performed  the  jounwy  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied most  part  of  the  way  by  a  faithful  little  terrier 
dog,  which,  lost  he  might  lose  it  in  town,  he  always 
lert  to  the  ore  of  Mrs  Langford,  die  landlady  at  ot 
Alban's )  and  00  his  return  ho  was  sure  to  find  his 
little  companion  well  taken  care  of.  The  getitleman 
calling  one  time,  as  iiaual,  for  his  dog,  Mr*  Xangford 
appeared  before  him  with  a  woeful  conntenaace  :— Alas  t 
sir,  your  terrier  is  lost !  Our  ^at  house-dog  and  he 
had  a  qumrel,  and  the  poor  terrier  was  so  worried  and 
hit  before  we  conld  part  them,  that  I  thought  he  could 
never  have  got  the  better  of  it.  He,  however,  crawled 
out  of  the  yard,  and  no  one  saw  him  fat  almost  a  week  : 
he  then  returned,  and  brought  with  him  another  dog, 
bigger  by  ftr  than  ours,  and  they  both  together  fell  on 
our  great  dog,  and  hit  him  so  uomercifiilly,  that  be  ban 
scarcely  since  been  able  to  go  about  the  yard,  or  to  cat 
his  meat.  Your  dog  and  bis  oampRoion  then  disap- 
peared, and  have  never  since  been  seen  at  St  Alfaan's. 
^ht  gentleman  heard  the  story  with  patience,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  himself  to  his  loss.  On  his  ar- 
rival «t  Wbitmore,  he  foond  his  little  terrier  (  and  on 
inquiring  into  circumstances,  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  at  Whitmore,  and  had  coaxed  away  the  great 
dog,  who  it  seems  bad,  in  consequence,  followed  him 
to  St  Alban's,  and  completely  avenged  his  injury. 

lite  above  anecdote,  with  othen  which  we  have  ho-spcaiiac- 
fore  g!*en,  are  abundantly  snfltcient  to  ^ew  the^rentdog. 
sagadty  of  die  dog  ;  but  of  aH  the  qnnlificatians  that 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  that  of  learning  to  speak 
mast  appear  the  mort  extraordinary.  Ilie  French  aca. 
demlctans,  however,  have  given  ns  an  account  of  a  doir 
in  Germany  whidi  would  call  for  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
&c  The  account  was  communicated  to  the  Hoyal 
Academy  by  the  celebrated  Letbnitx,  and  in  substance 
is  as  follows :  "  This  dog  was  of  a  middling  ntze,  ami 
was  the  property  of  a  peasant  in  Saxony,  A  little  boy, 
the  peasant's  son,  imagined  -that  he  perceived  in  the 
dog's  voice  an  indistinct  resemblance  to  certain  words, 
and  therefore  took  it  into  bis  bend  to  teach  him  to 
speak.  For  this  purpose  he  ipsred  neither  time  dot 
pains  with  his  pu.pil,  who  was  about  three  years  old 
when  this  his  teamed. education  commenced}  and  at 
length  be  made  such  a  progress  in  language  as  to  be 
able  to  articulate  so  many  as  thirty  words.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  truant,  and  did 
not  very  willingly  exert  bis  talents,  bring  rather  pressed 
into  the  service  of  literature,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
flie  words  should  bo  first  prononoced  to  him  each  timcf 
which  he,  as  it  were,  echoed  from  his  preceptor.  Leib- 
nitz,  however,  attests  that  be  himself  heard  him  speak  ; 
nnd  the  Frencli  Rcademicians  add,  that  unlets  they  bad 
received  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  nwu  as  Leiboitx, 
(hey  sbonld  scarcely  have  dared  to  report  the  circum- 
stance. This  wonderful  dog  was  bom  at  Zeitz  in ,  h.  ., 
Misnia,  in  Saxony*."  ZfltAn. 

The  flesh  of  the  dog  is  eaten  by  some  lavage  natiooit  toL  l 
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iK     ■B^mluknliBartfoFMMBe  e^cnrai  in  dn«  counhy  i^m  grut  eenttBU ;  goa  with  yoong  tea  weeks  ;  near  bcr  RutarroC 

f—'Jatten  young  pitppieM  Jot  liftr  table.     Tho  ikia  irf*  tbu  tioMptepaica  a  soft  bedof  mosi,  in  nine  retired  place ;  the  Specie*. 

Miinial  is  made  iato  lemtbar  for  g)orea,  Stc.  brinn  frmn  five  la  niiie  at  a  birth ;  the  young  bom  '— t™*-^ 

For  tbe  coutmction  ainl  laaage—t  of  J«  kwt-  Uioa.    mieir  Inte  it  terrible,  as  their  Btreneu  i*  irreat ; 

nelt,  lee  FarkiekTi  Part  iv.  chap.  ■.  «ect  3.     For  the  tlie  beirteis  llierefore  clothe  their  dogs,  aaa  j^uara  tbetr 

beat  method  of  feeding  houndi,  M«  cbap.  ii.  of  the  aame  neckawitb  spiked  collars.     Wolves  are  prose rilied  ani- 

part ;  and  for  the  diMagea  of  doea  and  their  treatment,  mala  j  destrojed  Irv  pitfalls,  trapi,  or  poison  j  a  peasant 

etpecially  the  distcDspcv  and  canMc  madneta,  tea  Far-  in  Franco  who  kiBa  a  wolf,  carries  iti  head  throori)  the 

1       RiEar,  Part  vi.  Ttllagea,  and  crilecta  aome  small  reward  from  Uie.in- 

2.  C.  Lupus.    The  Waif. — Tba  wolf  is  mneh  largf  r,  habitant*.    IW  Khaisaocks  take  the  wolves  by  (be  help' 

**      ttronger,  aod  more  muscaUr  than  the  dag  ;  tbe  uppn  of  a  large  tort  of  hawk  called  beskat,  which  »  traioed 

part  of  hilt  £ice  is  broader,  and  his  whela  form  longer  ^  '      •      •■       • 


the  tail  too  has  an  inward  direction,  and  is  rather  long 
and  bitsh^ ;  the  opening  of  his  ntooth  appears  a  little 
shorter  m  proportion  tlian  that  of  the  doe,  but  hia  jaws 
are  muoh  atrouger,  hia  teeth  larger,  and  hit  eyes  placed 
more  obliquely.  Hit  general  coTour  is  a  pate  gray  with 
a  east  of  yellow ;  bat  it  varies  much  in  abaM  m  dit 
ferent  parte  of  the  world. 

Hb  it  found  in  almost  all  the  temperate  and  cold 
rmons  of  the  globe,  eveo  at  bi^h  as  the  arctic  circle. 
He  was  fwrnerly  very  cocanmi  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
insomuch  that  King  Edgar  oommnted  the  puniihment 


for  the  direnion,  and  will  &stMi  on  them  and  tear  out 
their  eyes  *.  •  j^. 

These  animals  i^onnd  in  the  immense  foreatt  of  Ger-  MaaTt 
many,  where  the  following  methods  are  taken  to  de-  QaaAi 
stray  them.     In  aome  very  teqaertcred  part  of  the  fo-''^ 
rest  they  banc  op  a  large  piece  of  cairion  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  having  previously  made  a  train  of  tome  miles 
long,  leaving  small  pieces  of  putrid  fleth  here  and  there 
to  allure  the  wolves  to  the  spot ;  they  then  wait  till  it 
is   dark,  and   approach    tbe  place  with   great  circum- 
^ection.      Here    they  sometimes  find   two   or  three 
wdvea  asaembled,  leaping  vp,  and  ttraieiog  thenuelves 


n  crimes  into  the  acc^tance  of  a  number  of  ta  catch  the  bait,  which  is  placed  just  within  their 
wolves  loogiies,  and  in  Wates  converted  the  tax  of  reaab ;  while  the  animals  are  hnsily  employed  in  this 
gold  and  lilver  into  aa  aDWial  tribate  of  300  wolvea  way,  the  hnnters  being  provided  with  fire-amu,  seldom 
beads.  Ni^witbiUiMling  these  Mideavoars  to  extirpate  fail  to  dispatch  them.  Again,  in  a  convenient  place, 
the  race  of  wolvca,  we  Sod  that  in  the  mgn  of  Ed-  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity,  thry  make  a  smaU  enclosure 
ward  I.  these  aninwla  had  so  mach  incnased  in  number,  of  strong  poles,  so  high,  that  tbe  wolf  having  once  en- 
■s  to  require  a  mandate  from  that  vwnwcb  to  Peter  tered,  cannot  return  again.  An  opening  is  \eh  at  the 
Coriwt  to  assist  in  Uieir  deetiaetiea.  In  the  eonnty  of  top  of  the  bank  ;  and  a  sheep  that  has  bwn  long  dead, 
Derby  certain  persons  held  their  laada  by  the  suit  of  is  the  bait ;  to  wfaieh  he  is  allured  by  long  trains,  made 
bmiting  and  destroying  the  wolves  that  iafosted  tbe  from  different  places  where  be  is  known  to  haunt.  As 
eountry ;  v^nee  they  were  called  wolve-hunt.  They  soon  as  be  arrives  at  tbe  ^ot,  be  examines  ev&ry  part 
iafesled  Ireland  many  centnries  after  tbeir  eilincAion  of  the  encloeare,  and  finding  no  other  way  to  come  at 
in  Enf^and }  for  we  are  taid  that  they  were  found  there  tbe  booty,  be  peecipitates  himself  to  the  bottom ;  and 
•o  lately  aa  the  year  1710.  In  Scotland  the  last  wolf  having  made  a  plentiful  meal,  endeavours  in  vain  to 
was  killed  in  the  latter  end  of  tbe  I7tfa  oentnry,  by  re-ascend.  His  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  get 
Sir  Ewen  Cameras  of  Lochiel.     In  the  parts  of  Ame-     back,  is  productive  of  the  most  direfiil  bowlings,  which 

alarm  his  enemies,  and  they  either  take  him  alive,  or 
dlispatcb  him  with  Uudgeons.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  this  animal  finds  there  is  no  possibility  of  escap- 
ing, hi*  courage  entirely  fiirsakes  him  }  and  he  is  for 
some  time  so  stnptfied  wilb  fear,  that  he  may  be  killed 
without  offering  to  resiet,  or  taken  alive  without  much 


1  by  tbe  United  States,  wolves  are  nearly 
extirpated;  but  very  latetj  a  reward  of  30  or  30 
shillings  was  offered  tor  killing  a  wolf. 

Wolves  prey  on  all  kinds  of  animals :  but  in  case 
of  necessity  will  feed  upon  carrion  ;  in  bard  weather 
a^sendile  in  vast  tniopa,  and  join  in  dreadfbl  faowlinga. 
lIoTsee  generally  defend  themselves  against  their  attacks, 
but  all  weaker  animals  fall  a  prev'te  diem.  Thronghont 
France  tbe  peasants  are  obligee  nightly  to  house  th«r  mere  tbaq 
fiocks.     1^  wolf  is  naturally  a  suspicions  animal,  and  "  " 

though  BO  ravenous  as  to  devoar  bit  own  apenes  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  yet  he  is  so  mistroatfiil  as  to  imagine 
every  thing  he  seen  to  be  a  anare  laid  to  entrap  him. 
If  be  fioda  a  rein-deer  tied  to  a  post  for  tbe  purpose  of 
being  milked,  be  daras  not  sj^tiach  it  far  fear  it 
dwnld  be  traced  there  only  to  betray  him }  hut  when 
once  the  deer  is  let  loaee,  he  will  panue  and  seixe  him. 
He  is,  however,  so  ettwardly,  that  if  the  anina]  stands 
on  the  defensive,  he  will  soarcdy  venture  to  attack  it. 
Hiey  sally  forth  with  great  e«nti«B  in  queet  of  their 
jsey }  have  a  fine  seeat ;  hmt  by  nose  j  tbn  are  ca- 

jmbi^  of  bearing  long  abstinence ;  to  allay  their  hunger     nued  between'the  mules  themselves, 
will  fill  their  bellies  with  mud  (  a  mutuat  enmity  sub-     and  ethefdogs. 

siata  between  the  doga  and  them :  the  female  is  in  heat         It  has  hence  been  conjectined  that  the  wolf 
in  winter,  followed  by  sevepal  males,  wfcieb  eccasiou     origina]  stock  iriience  the  dog  ii  derived,  but  tbe  dif- 

•■       ""  "  rtU.  -  ^  . 


Notwithstanding  the  savage  feroci^  of  the  wolf, 
tbaq  one  instance  has  occurred  of^bis  being  tam- 
_  _.  BqBoo  brooght  up  one  which  remained  veiy  quiet 
ami  docile  till  be  was  18  or  19  months  old,  when  he 
broke  his  fetters,  and  ran  off,  after' di^s troy ing  a  num- 
ber of  fowls,  and  killing  a  dog  with  whom  be  bad  lived 
in  tbe  greatest  familiaritv.  ft  ts  said  that  Sir  Asbton 
Lever  had  a  tame  wolf,  which  by  proper  education, 
was  entirely  divested  of  the  ferocious  character  of 
its  specie*. 

Tbe  wolf  is  vakiable  fgr  nothing  but  bis  skin,  which 
makes  a  warm  and  durable  Tur. 

It  is  now  fnlly  ascertained  that  the  wolf  and  dog 

will  breed  together,  and  that  the  breed  may  be  couti- 

between  them 
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HUtoij  of  ferences  between  the  two  uinula  ue  bo  strikiog,  that 
th^  Sptdei.  thia  supposition  must  be  &bu)doiied  in  faTour  of  some 

* " '  ■  other  aoimal. 
Ht«u  S-  ^-  HytxfM.     Hvsena.— 'This  animal  is  about  the 

Fi^.  19.  size  of  a  Urge  dog,  though  it  ii  soroetinies  found  cearW 
b!i  feet  long  from  the  root  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  It 
is  chiefiy  distinguisfaed  hj  its  great  strength  of  limba, 
and  a  remarkHble  fullness  of  the  snaut,  which  is  black; 
the  eitrs  are  long,  sharp  pointed,  aod  nearly  naked,  and 
from  the  neck  there  runs  a  Strong  bristlj  mane  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  back.  The  tail  is  rather  short, 
but  extremely  thick  aod  bristly  with  hair.  All  the 
feet  have  four  toes.  Its  usual  colour  ts  a  pftle  grayish 
brown,  with  a  tawney  cast,  and  the  whole  body  is  mark- 
ed with  several  blackish  transverse  bands,  running  from 
the  back  downwards,  those  on  the  legs  being  most  nu- 
merous, and  of  the  deepest  colour. 

The  hya:na  is  found  in  Asiatic  Tnrkey,  Syti*,  Per- 
sia, and  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  especially  Barbary  and 
AWssinia. 

it  is  one  of  the  most  ferocious  animals  of  which  w« 
have  any  account ;  will  prey  on  cattle,  and  frequently 
'  commits  great  devastation  among  the  flocks,  and  prowls 
about  in  the  night  to  feed  00  the  remains  of  dead  ani- 
mals, or  on  whatever  living  prey  it  can  seize.  Troops 
of  hyaenas  sometimes  assemble,  and  follow  the  move- 
ments of  an  army,  in  order  to  feast  on  the  bodies  of 
the  slain.  They  wUl  even  violate  the  repositories  of  the 
dead,  and  greedily  devour  the  putrid  contents  of  the 
grave.  The  courage  of  this  animal  is  equal  to  its  ra- 
paeity,  and  on  occasion  fae  will  obstinately  defend  him- 
self against  much  larger  animals.  He  will  sometimes 
attack  the  ounce  and  the  panther,  and  Ktempfer  spcaka 
«f  one  that  he  taw  put  two  lions  to  flight.  This  cha- 
racter, however,  seems  net  to  apply  to  the  hyseiws  of 
Barbary  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Mr  Bruce,  that  he  hat 
seen  the  Moors  in  the  day  time  take  this  animal  by  the 
ears,  and  drag  him  along  without  his  offering  any  other 
resistance  than  drawing  back.  The  Abyssinian  hygcnas 
nn  the  contrarvt  are  extremely  bold,  and  infest  the 
towns  so  much  in  the  night,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  stir 
nut  after  dark.  Mr  Bruce  tells  us,  that  they  were  a 
plague  in  Abyssinia  in  every  situation,  both  in  the  city 
qnd  in  the  field,  and  he  thinks  surpassed  even  the  sheep 
in  number.  "  Gondar  was  full  of  them,  from  the  time 
it  became  dark  till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  slaughtered  carcases,  which  this  cruel 
and  unclean  people  expose  in  the  streets  without  burial, 
and  who  firmly  believe  that  these  animals  arc  Falasha 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  transformed  by  ma- 
gic, and  come  down  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the  dark 


the  night,  when  the  king  had 
I  not  my  duty  to 


safety.     Many  a  time  ii 

kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  w 

lie  there,  in  going  across  thi 

house,   not  many  oundred  yards  distant,  I  have  been 

apprehensive  lest  they  should  bite  me  in  the  leff.    They 

grunted  in  great  numbers  .^tboot  me,  although  I  was 

surrounded  with  teveral  armed  men,  who  seldom  passed 

a   night   without   wounding   or  slaughtering  some  of 

them. 

"  One  night  in  Maitsha,  being  very  intent  an  an  ob- 
servation, I  heard  something  pass  behind  me  towards  the 
bed  ;  but  upon  looking  round,  could  perceive  nothiag. 
Having  finished  what  I  was  then  about,  I  went  out  of 
ray  tent,  resolving  directly  to  retum,  which  I  imiDedi- 


ately  did,  when  I  perceived  two  large  blue  eyea  gla-  ram. 
ring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I  called  upon  my  servant  with  "—v""" 
a  light,  and  there  was  the  byeeoa  standing  near  the 
lie«3  of  the  bed,  with  two  or  three  large  bunches  of 
candles  in  his  mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him,  i  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  w  other  furniture; 
and  he  s^med,  by  keeping  the  candles  steadily  in  his 
mouth,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time.  Ab 
his  mouth  was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with, 
I  was  not  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a  pike  struck  him  as 
near  the  heart  ss  I  could  judge.  It  was  not  till  then 
that  he  shewed  any  sign  of  fierceness  ;  but  upon  feeling 
his  wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and  endeavoured 
to  mn  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to  arrive  at  mc ;  so 
that,  in  self  defence,  I  was  obliged  to  draw  my  ^tol 
from  my  girdle  and  shoot  him  ;  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  my  servant  cleft  his  skull  with  a  battle-axe.  In  » 
word,  the  hysna  was  the  ^gue  o£  our  lives,  the  tsr< 
for  of  our  night  walks,  and  the  destruction  of  ouc 
mules  and  asses ;  which  above  all  others,  is  his  fitvouf 

The  voice  of  this  ani^nal  is  singular,  beginning  some- 
what like  the  moaning  of  t  homan  voice,  and  ending 
like  a  person  making  a  violent  effort  to  vomit. 

Hyeenas  generally  inhabit  caverns  and  rocky  places, 
where  they  keep  themselves  retired  during  the  day. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  particularity  in  this 
animal,  viz.  that  when  it  is  first  dislodged  firom  cover, 
and  obliged  to  run,  Jt  always  appears  lame  for  a  con- 
siderable space,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  would 
lead  people  to  suppose  one  of  bisjiind  legs  to  be  broken, 
though  ailer  running  for  some  time  this  affection  goes 
entirely  off. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  savage  and  ghiomy  itt 
the  aspect  of  the  faytena,  which  seems  to  indicate  a* 
extreme  malignity  of  disposition,  and  his  manners  while 
in  captivity  seem  to  correspond  with  this  appe«uaoce, 
being  in  general  fierce  and  untractaltle.  The  opinia* 
80  decidedly  mabtained  by  nuist  keepers  of  wild  beasts, 
that  the  hysena  cannot  be  tamed,  appears,  however,  to 
be  erroneous,  as  there  are  at  least  two  instances  of  the 
contrary  on  r»-cord,  one  by  Mr  Pennant,  who  declares 
that  he  saw  a  byRoa  that  bad  been  rendered  as  tame  as 
a  dog,  and  the  other  by  Buffon,  who  assures  us,  that 
in  an  exhibition  of  animals  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1773, 
there  was  a  hyKua  which  had  been  tamed  very  early, 
and  was  apparently  divested  of  all  its  natural  malevo- 
lence of  disposition. 

7.  C.  Aurtut,  Jackal. — In  external  figure  the  jack- juksL 
al  resembles  the  wolf  more  than  the  fox.  It  is  als»Fi(.  30. 
larger,  and  stands  higher  on  its  legs  than  the  fox.  The 
head  is  of  a  fox-red  above,  mixed  with  asb  gray  baits, 
which  have  each  a  blockish  ring  and  tip ',  die  upper 
lip  is  white  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  and  the  throat  is 
of  the  same  colour  i  the  whiskers,  the-  long  hairs  on  the 
chin,  and  those  above  the  eyes,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber, are  black ;  the  ears  are  fox-red  externally,  and 
white  internally  ;  the  neck  and  back  are  all  over  gray 
yellow,  and  both,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  im^ttd 
with  a  shade  of  dusky,  owing  to  the  lips  of  the  loDg- 
hairs  on  those  parts ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  and  , 
-  the  tegs  are  of  a  light  reddish  yellow,  but  ths  shoulders 
and  tlughs  are  externally  of  a  fox-red ;  the  claws  are 
black  i  the  thumb  claw  stands  higher  than  in  tiie  dog, 
nod  is  jcrooked ;  the  tail  is  straight,  somewhat  longer. 
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«nd  mon  faMrr  thfto  in  tbe  wdf,  and  ii  of  a  gntjiih 
•'yctlov,  more  lactiaiDg  to  foK-red  towmrds  tbe  end;  tfa« 
nog  bain  have  black  tipi,  and  coiiKquentl^  tbe  tip  of 
tke  tail  appears  black.  {  the  hair  of  the  jackal  ia  itroiig- 
tx  and  Conner  than  that  ot  tbe  wolf,  and  is  longest  on 
the  shoulders  and  tail,  where  it  measur«s  four  inches  } 
oD  the  neck  and  back  it  is  shorter  bjr  an  inch  ;  between 
the  hurt  is  litoated  a  woolly  far  of  a  gray  colour.  Tbe 
fcur-middla  fii^Mt  teeth  are  of  a  truncated  form,  or  if 
cut  oS,  flat,  not  perceptibly  Dolehed  or  indented ;  tbe 
two  exterior  larger  ones  in  the  upper  jaw  are  somewhat 
earinated,  in  the  lower  rounded  ;  the  side  or  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  xrv  somewhat  larger  than  in  tbe 
under ;  the  grioden  are  six  on  each  side,  the  first  being 
the  smallest,  and  of  a  conical  shape ;  the  next  grinders, 
to  tbe  number  of  two  in  the  upper  and  three  in  the 
lower,  are  gradDallr  larger,  and  divided  into  three 
points  ;  the  lourth  of  tbe  npper  jaw  and  the  fifth  of  tbe 
under  aie  the  largest,  and  have  two  pcnnts ;  the  remain- 
ing ones  stand  deeper  in  the  jaw,  or  more  inwardi, 
•od  an  Bmaller  than  tbe  preceding ;  tbe  tongue  has 
on  each  side  ■  border  or  row  of  small  vcrrucK  or 
warts. 

Tbe  female  breeds  oal^  once  a  year,  goes  with  young 
about  four  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  six  to  eight  at 
a  tine. 

Jackals  go  in  padu  of  40,  50,«reTen  300  at  a  time, 
and  bant  like  bounds  in  full  cry,  from  evening  to  morn- 
ing. UteyareleMdcMructive  to  poultry  than  the  wotf  I 
thcv  ravage  the  streets  and  villages,  and  gardens,  and 
will  even  destroy  riiildren,  if  they  are  left  unprotected. 
Tbey  will  eater  stable*  and  oat-boosea,  and  eat  any  ma- 
terials made  of  leather;  tfaey  will  Ibmiliarly  come  into 
a  tent,  aod  carry  off  wfaalever  they  can  take  from  tba 
ale^ng  traveller.  For  want  of  living  prey,  tbcy  will 
devonr  putrid  carcaies,  eat  the  most  infected  carrion, 
and  even  disinter  the  dead,  for  which  reason  the  graves 
ia  many  countries  are  made  of  a  great  depth.  Like 
the  bygena  they  will  follow  armies,  in  hopM  of  feasting 
oA  the  slain.  When  tbey  cannot  get  animal  food,  they 
will  even  feed  on  &uits  and  toots.  They  burrow  in 
tbe  earth,  aod  lie  diere  all  tfae  day,  coaung  oat  at  night 
to  himL  Tbey  hunt  by  tfao  nose,  and  are  very  qmck 
in  scent,  filling  tin  air  with  tbe  moot  horrid  bowlings 
niten  tbey  begin  tbe  chase.  The  lion,  panther,  anid 
otbar  heaata  ol  fn^,  take  advant^^  of  die  general 
ceaiteraattoo,  and  follow  the  jackals  in  sil«ice  till  they 
have  honted  down  their  prey,  when  they  come  ap  and 
devour  the  fruits  of  the  jackal's  laboora,  leaving  them 
only  tbe  remains  of  the  spoil.  HenA  the  jackal  has 
been  vnlgaHy  termed  the  Aon'i  provider. 

There  is  great  reasm  to  believe  that  tbe  jadcal  forms 
the  prineval  stock  from  which  the  domestic  dog  has 
origiaaMd.  Tbe  external  form,  internal  structure,  and 
manneTS  of  both  are  very  similar.  According  to  Mr 
Goldenstadt,  tbe  jackal  has  a  natural  [wopensity  to  fel- 
low mankind,  instead  of  flying  from  him  like  the  wolf 
ot  tke  fex  i  tke  whelp  of  the  jackal  is  readily  lamed, 
and  when  grown  np,  assumes  all  the  habits  of  the  do- 
oteitie  dog )  tktnm  on  his  master,  expresses  his  joy  by 
viaggii^  U*  tail,  throws  himself  on  hu  baek,  murmurs 
natty,  distbgoiibes  bis  aame,  jampt  on  the  tahle,  &c. 
The  jackal  and  di^  also  readily  brood  together,  as  «p- 
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1 1.  C.  Fuipei.     Fox.     The  fox  is  found  in  all  the  i^.^,^  ^f 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe  ;  tfaroughoot  Europe,  and  tbe  Speciet. 
great  part  of  Asia  ;  he  abounds  in  North  America,  hit         *     -' 
IS  scarcely  met  with  in  Africa,  except  in  Barbary.     It  b    "f* 
is  very  common  in  this  island.     There  btc  several  va- 
rieties of  the  common  fox  ;  and  three  of  these,  vix.  the 
greyhoaitd,   the  maatiff,  aod  the  curjox,  are  met  with 
in  Britain.    Of  these  the  grcyhonnd  is  tbe  largest,  and 
ia   chiefly   found   in   the   mountainous    parts   of   this 
island  ;   the  car  is  the  smallest,  but   the   most  com- 

Foxea  difier  very  mndt  in  point  of  coloor,  according 
to  the  climate  which  they  inbabiL  In  Britain  they  arc 
usually  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  with  white  or  Bsh- 
coloured  marks  on  the  forEhead,  shoulders,  hind  part 
of  the  neck,  and  outside  of  the  hind  tegs ;  the  lips, 
throat,  and  cheeks  are  white,  and  there  is  usually  a 
white  stripe  nmning  along  tbe  under  side  of  the  legs  ; 
the  breast  and  belly  whitish  gray,  mixed  with  ash  colonr  j 
the  tips  of  the  ears  and  feet  arc  black,  and  tbe  tall  is 
of  a  reddish  yellow,  with  tbe  tip  white.  In  general 
form  the  fox.  much  resemble*  the  dog,  except  that  fais 
head  is  lamr  in  proportion  to  his  bodv,  his  snont  more 
painted,  his  ears  shorter,  and  hit  tail  more  long  and 
biiihy.  His  eyes  are  prominent  and  piercing,  of  a 
lively  hazel  colour,  and  very  expressive  of  the  several 
passions  by  which  the  animal  is  agitated. 

Tbe  smell  of  this  animal  ia  proverhially  strong  aod 
offensive  ;  and  ia  said  to  resemble  ao  exactly  that  of  the 
root  of  crown  iitiperial  {fritiBtiria  rmperialia  Lin.),  an 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  It  has  however 
been  remarked,  that  from  a  spot  at  the  base  of  tbe 
tail,  then:  proceeds  an  odour  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  rioleta.  He  possesse*  tbe  faculty  of  smelling 
in  a  degree  equal  to  tbe  dr^,  and  can  scent  his  food  or 
his  foe  at  the  distance  of  Kome  hundred  yards.  He  has 
a  yelping  kind  of  bark,  consisting  of  a  quick  succession 
of  similar  tone*,  cooclnding  in  an  elevation  of  the 
voice,  something  like  the  cry  of  a  peacock.  He  yelps 
much  when  in  heat,  and  during  winter,  especially  in 
frost  and  now ;  but  in  summer  be  is  almost  entirely 
lilent.     In  summer  he  casts  his  hair. 

The  fox  chooses  hi*  habitation  va  brakes,  woods,  or 
coppices ;   and  Iiere  he  prepares  his  bed  below  bard 

lond,  the  roots  of  tree*,  or  aim3ar  situations,  where 
nan  make  proper  outlets  to  escape  danger.  The 
lox's  bed,  in  the  language  of  banters,  is  called  his 
kennel i  when  he  retires  to  it,  he  is  said  to  go  to  earth, 
and  when-  forced  from  it  by  his  pursuers,  he  is  stdd  to 
be  mtkntneltd.  Foxes  have  been  known  to  form  their 
beds  in  hollow  trees,  that  they  may  the  better  secure 
their  young.  Hiis  animal  does  not  ajways  take  the 
troabie  to  constntct  a  bole  for  himself,  but  often  pro- 
cores  one  by  dispossessing  the  badger,  which  he  does, 
a*  ia  said,  By  depositing  his  urine  io  the  badger's  hole, 
and  thus  obliging  that  cleanly  animal  to  abandon  bis 
contaminated  dwelling.    He  usually  fixes  his  habitation 
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paars  from  varioas  testimonies. 


not  far  fnnn  the  dwellings  of  man,  tspecially  in  the 
neigUwurkood  of  farm  yards.  He  generally  keep*  re- 
tired during  tbe  day,  tkongh  soroctimea  he  may  be  seen 
in  clear  warm  weaUier  basking  in  the  tunshine  in  some 
dry  |dace,  and  sometimes  amunng  himself  with  mnning 
round  after  his  tail.  He  is  so  modi  attached  to  liia 
usaal  abode,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  indvoe  him  to  leave 
3Pa  -•     -* 
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Iliitory  of  it  for  anotlier,  and  the  aEme  fox  baa  been  caught  in  the 
the  Spcf  let,  same  place  four  aucceftsive  times,  having  repeatedly  af' 
^J"TP' .       ter  bia  escape  made  for  bis  old  cover*. 
Bmi  Tbe  food  of  tlie  fox  consiats  chiefly  of  birds,  espe- 

^orf*,        cially  game  and  poultry,  and  of  the  leaser  quadrupeds, 
loL  L  as  ol  young  bares,  rabbits,  and  even  field  mice,  rata, 

P-  ^'9'  lizards,  toads,  and  serpents.  The  greybouod  fox  ia 
said  to  attack  sheep,  and  carry  off  young  lambs.  Whan 
pressed  by  hunger  be  wilt  eat  carrion,  roots,  and  in- 
sects, and  near  tbe  sea  coast  wU  feed  od  crabs,  shriinps, 
or  shell  finb.  He  is  very  fond  of  grapes,  and  io  France 
and  Italy  often  does  great  mischief  amang  tbe  vines. 
He  is  said  aleo  to  be  fond  of  boney,  for  wnich  he  will 
attack  tbe  bee-hives,  and  thongfa  obliged  repeatedly 
to  make  off  by  tbe  fury  of  the  enraged  bees,  after 
lidding  himself  of  bis  enemies  hy  rolling  on  the  groond 
and  killing  them,  he  successively  returns  to  ibe  charge, 
and   seldom   fails    to    make    himself   master   of    tbe 

In  liis  attack  open  the  neighbouring  poultry,  be 
chooses  his  time  vrith  judgment ;  and  concealing  his 
road,  glides  fonrard  with  caution.  If  he  can  leap  tbe 
fence,  or  get  in  belofi  it,  he  ravages  the  yard,  pats  alt 
the  poultry  to  death,  and  then  takes  measores  for  se- 
coring  what  be  bas  killed.  He  retirea  softly  with  bia 
prey,  which  he  either  liides  in  holes  that  be  digs  for 
that  porpase,  carefully  covering  it  with  earth,  or  ear- 
liea  it  to  his  kenoet  if  this  be  near  ;  in  a  few  miontes 
be  returns  for  more,  which  be  conceals  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  in  a  diOereot  place,  and  he  will  thori  car- 
ry off  a  whole  flock  of  poultry,  one  by  one,  to  his  hid- 
ing places,  tlirusting  them  in  with  his  nose,  and  leav- 
ing them  till  hunger  calls  for  a  supply.  In  this  way 
be  proceeds  till  the  rising  of  tbe  ann,  or  some  naise 
aboat  tbe  farm  boose,  gives  kim  notice  that  it  la  time 

In  procuring  young  nLbits  from  their  borrowa,  be 
aahibits  a  great  degree  of  cunning.  He  does  act  cutec 
tbe  bola,  tor  as  this  is  very  narrow,  he  would  be  ob- 
liged to  dig  several  feet  along  tbe  gAund  below  tbe 
sorface  ;  but  he  follows  the  seent  of  the  rabbits  above, 
till  he  comes  to  the  end  wheix  tbey  lie,  and  then 
scratdiiag  up.  the  eatth,  descends  apoa  them  and  de- 
wairs  them. 

'When  foxeaare  io  heat  they  are  said  byspartsmen  tO' 
go  to  cUcket ;  this  takea  place  in  winter :  tbe  Eimalee 
produce  but  once  a-year,  and  have  from  three  U  six 
young  ones  at  a  birth..  While  breeding,  the  bitch 
seldom  lies  &r  from  the  earth,  and  after  Ktteri^,  if 
she  perceives  her  retreat  Io  b«  diacorered,  she  removea 
her  cubs  one  by  one  to  *wa»  more  seeue  situation. 
TIm  cubs  are  usually  first  ibund  in  tbe  lattec  end  of 
Majch  ;  when  brought  forth,  they  are  bliad  like  pup- 
pies, and  of  a  very  dark  brown  oolaur ;  tbey  mw  for 
18  moDtlis,  and  live  about  13  or  14  yeue.  The  fex 
is  exceedingly  carefol  of  bar  young,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  her  parental  afiectiw  is  recorded  by  Gold- 
smith. A  she  fox  that  had,  as  it  should  seen,  but  one 
cub,  was  unkenneled  hy  a  gentleman's  beuada,  aad 
botly  pursued.  The  poor  aauaal  braving  every  dfia- 
ger,  rather  tibaD  leave  her  cnk  bclujtd  t»  ha  wosriad  by 
the  doga,  took  it  up  ia  her  mouth,  and  i^a  with  it  in 
this  manner  for  some  miles  ;  at  last,  pasaiiw  through  a 
fwmer's  vard,  she  was  assaulted  hy  a  nastiS^  and  ob- 
^d  1«  dJro{  her  cub,  which  «as  taken  up  by  the  far- 


ner.    It  is  ^kaaing  to  a4d  lliat  the  aflactkoate  era*-      tVws 
tore  got  off  in  ea£etr.  *—  ■■>— 

Tbe  fox  and  the  aoa  readily  breed  together,  and  tbs 
produce  is  a  very  uselul  animal  as  a  d<^. 

Foxes  are  sometimes  dmnesticatad,  but  are  (carccly- 
ever  fully  tamed. 

Tbe  hunting  nS  this  animal  is  one  of  the  gieatert  ^U- 
versions  «f  our  country  gentlemen.  For  an  account  of 
fax-hunting,  see  Huhtikc.  Tbe  skiu  are  valuaUe 
for  mufls,  tippets,  &c 

The  arctic  fox,  C.  lagoput,  is  welt  described  by  Stel- 
lar, for  whose  entertaining  accouit  of  their  DWDoera, 
we  must  refer  to  Mr  Bingtey's  Animal  Biogra^y, 
vol.  i.  , 

a^.  C.  Ztrda.     JVanw.— This  beautiful  little  ani-2n^ 
mal  ia  about  10  incfaea  long,  and  of  a  y^owish  ^AoXkv^okb. 
colour  ;  its  eyes  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  black  ;  itsKg-  31- 
ears  of  an  uocommon  size,  iatonally  of  a  hrk^fat  rttse 
colour,  and  edged  with  a  broad  margin  of  white  hair, 
with  an  orifice  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  ^   its 
legs  and  feet  are  shaped  like  those  «f  a  dog ;   its  tsU 
long,  tapering,  and  tipped  with  black. 

It  inhabits  the  vast  deserts  of  Saara,  that  extend  be* 
yood  MooBt  Atlas,  and  is  said  to  be  called  by  the 
Moors,  xtrda,  though  Mr  Bruce,  who  saw  it  ofien^ 
and  kept  two  or  three  specimens  of  it,  says  that  its 
proper  name  n/tmntc.  It  feeds  on  insects,  espeetally 
locusts,  sits  on  Us  romp,  bai4u  like  a  di^,  only  with  k 
shriller  voice ;  is  very  vigilant,  and  so  swift  that  it  is 
very  rardy  taken  alire. 

1^  following  interesting  anoaant  of  its  manners  aad 
appearance  is  given  by  Mr  Bnioe. 

"  Thouf^  bis  &vourite  food  seemed  to  be  dates,  or 
any  sweet  fruit,  yet  I  observed  he  was  very  fond  of 
eggs }  and  s(Datl  birds  <^gs  were  first  bnmght  Ub, 
wtHcb  he  devoured  with  great  avidky  }  but  be  did  doC 
seem  to  k6ow  how  to  manage  that  of  a  lien ;  bnt  when 
broke  for  kim,  he  ate  it  with  the  same  avidity  as  tbe 
others.  When  he  was  ksngiy  he  would  cat  bread, 
c^ecially  with  boney  or  a^ar.  It>was  vcry^  ohserrahlB- 
ths£  a  bird,  whether  confiDed  in  a  cage  near  bun,  sr 
flying  across  tbe  room,  engrossed  his  wftole  attentinu 
He  followed  it  with  his  eyes  whenver  it  went,  nor 
was  he,,  at  diis  lime,  to  be  diverted  by  placing  biw  ail 
before  bin  ^  and  it  was  t^vioaa,  by  the  great  inteieat 
he  seemed  to  take  in  its  motieas,  that  he  waa  acca^ 
tamed  to  watch  fitr  victories  over  it,  either  fcr  his 
pleasure  or  his  bod.  He  se«med  very  modi  abwnwd, 
at  tbe  approach  of  a  cat,  and  endeavoured  to  bide  bios- 
self,  but  shewed  no  symptom  of  prepariDg  for  a  defence. 
I  never  heard  ha  had  aay  voice  ;  he  suffered  himsd^ 
net  without  some  diflkulty,  to  he  handled  in  tbe  day, 
when  be  seemed  rather  iadined  to  sleep,  bat  was  rx- 
ceediogly  luqeicl  aad  restless  ao  boob  as  night  cane,. 
and  always  (sdeavouring  his  esc^e,  and  though  be  did- 
not  attempt  the  wire,  yet  with  bia  sharp  teeth  be  very 
soon  mastered  the  wood  of  any  ooi^Bon  bird  cage. 
Fn>m  the  saovt  Io  the  aniss  he  was  abaat  10  inejies 
long,  his  tail  ii,ve  and  a  qoatter,  near  an  inch  aa  tbe 
tip  of  it  Was  bhuik.  From  the  point  at  bss  fste 
shDuldcr  Io  ^  point  of  his  fore  lesv  was  km  indies 
and  seveo-eigb^  He  was  tw*  inches  and  a  half  from 
his  occiput  to  tbe  pninl  of  bis  naeci  tbe  lesigth  of  his 
earn  three  inches  and  tliree^ghdn.  These  were  doa- 
bled  or  had  a  plait  on  the  bottom  on  the  outside  }   the 
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^•m.  berden  of  his  ears  od  tlte  iatiie  wer«  tfawk  covered 
■^irith  (oft  while  hair,  Iwt  tbe  middle  part  waa  bacc,  aod 
of  a  pink,  oi  nxc  colour.  TIi«y  wen  about  an  inoh 
and  a  lialf  broad,  and  tko  oavitje*  within  were  vcrf 
large.  It  was  very  difficolt  to  pieaiare  Ukm  ;  for  bw 
was  Tcry  impatient  at  baling  bi*.  can  tombed,  and 
always  kept  tbeiD  erect,  nnlc«s  wIkd  terrified  hf  a  cat. 
Tbe  pu[ul  of  the  eje  waa  large  and  black,  aorrounded 
bj  a  deep  blue  iris.  He  faad  strong,  thick  moatacboei  j 
thetipof  bis  DOficverj  sharp,  black,  and  polished.  Hi» 
npper  jaw  i«aabeil  beyond  the  lower,  and  bad  foar 
grindeK  on  cadi  aide  of  the  mouth.  It  had  alx  fore 
teeth  in  each  jawj  thoK  in  the  under  jaw  hb  nnaller 
than  tbe  upper  ;  the  canine  teeth  ate  long,  large,  and 
exceedinglr  pointed  ;  kia  legs  are  small  and  bia  feet 
vtrj  broad}  he  baa  fottt  toea  anned  with  crooked* 
black,  sharp  claws ;  tboae  on  his  bra  feet  more  crook- 
ed and  sharp  than  behind.  Ail  bis  body  i*  nearly  of  a 
dirty  white,  bordering  on  cream  colour}  tbe  hair  of 
Us  belly  rather  whitM-,  softer,  and  longer  than  the 
rest  i  and  on  it  a  number  of  papa,  bat  be  was  so  impa- 
tient it  was  impoasibte  to  count  them.  He  Tory  seldom 
extended  or  atiSeoed  bia  tail,  tbe  hair  of  which  was 
harder.  He  had  a  very  aly  and  wily  appearaooe.  Bnt 
M  be  is  «  aelitavy  animal,  and  not  gregarious,  aa  he 
has  no  paiticular  mark  of  feeling  about  bim,  no  shift 
or  particular  cwming  which  m^ht  occaaion  Solomon 
to  qualify  bim  as  wise,  aa  he  builds  his  neat  upon'  treca, 
and  not  on  tbe  rock,  he  cannot  betheSapban  (ortvnry) 
of  the  sciipluic,  as  some,  both  Jews  and  Arabiana,  not 
sufficiently  attentive  to  tbe  qualities  attributed  to  that 
saimal,  have  nevertheless  erroneoiuly  imagined." 

Genua  16.  FxLis. 
Six  front  teeth,  of  which  the  intermediate  Are  eqaal ; 

three  grinder*  on  each  aide  ;  tongoe  beset  with  re- 

vened  pricklea ;  daws  retractile. 

In  this  as  in  the  last  geaui,  tbe  individnala  would  re- 
quifo  a  partiettlar  examination,  though  tbey  agree 
more  together  in  their  form  and  habits  than  those  of 
ihe  dog  tribe.  We  sfaall  here,  as  in  tbe  laat  genua, 
first  discriminate  tbe  species,  and  then  give  an  account 
of  some  of  tbe  most  remarkable  individuals. 

Dr  Shaw  diatinguiabc*  25  spedes  by  tbe  following 
names  and  ciuracterv. 

Species  i.  Fdit  Leo,  Lien.  Colour  pale  tawney,  or 
dun ;  tail  long,  and  flocky  at  the  tip.— 2.  I'.  Tigrit, 
Tiger.  Tail  elongated  }  body  marked  with  long  trans- 
verxe  streaks. — 3.  F.  PordMt,  Panther.  Tail  ekxig^ 
ted ;  body  yellow,  marked  with  orbicular  spots  above, 
and  lengthened  ones  below^~4.  F.  La^tu-dtu,  Leo- 
pard. Body  yellow,  marked  with  black  spots,  nearly 
contignoiB,  disposed  in  Gircles>— 5.  F.  Juieta,  Hunting 
Leopard.  Colour  pale  fulvoua,  with  round  black  spots ; 
tail  of  moderate  length ;  neck  slightly  maned. — 6. 
— F.  Unaa,  Onnoe.  Tail  long }  body  whitish,  with 
irregulu  Usck  marfu.— 7.  F.  Onea,  Jagaar.  Tail  of 
moderate  lengUi }  bedy  yellowieh,  with  black  ocella- 
ted  roundish  cornered  spots,  with  yellow  central  ^aoea, 
—8.  F.  Prndalii,  Ocelot.  Tail  loi^sk,  kaig  atripe- 
sh^ped  spots  OB  the  Upper  parts,  and  raand  ones  on 
the  lower.— 9.  CWfyu,  Cioetcoua  Cat.— 10.  .P.  Ptaua, 
Puma.  Tail  long;  body  reddish  brown,  whitish  be- 
.  F.  DuiMbr,  BtMk  Tigvr.      Tail   laa^; 
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body  black  above,  whitiahbelow.— i3.J'.T(grti«a,Mar-  Bktvtj  of 
gay.      Tail  long)  body  folvous,    striped  and  spotted ikcSpedM. 

with  black,  wiiitish  beneath 13.  F.  C(^)etuu,  Cape '  ""*"  "' 

Cat.  FuWous,  with  long  tail  anoulated  with  black } 
body  marked  with  black  stripes  above,  with  rounded 
and  lunated  black  spots  on  the  other  parU,  and  a  In- 
nated  white  bar  00  the  ears.— 14,  F,  Bengakntit— 
15.  F.  Manul,  Maak)l.  Tail  elmgated,  and  annnla- 
tcd  with  black  }  head  marked  with  spots,  and  two 
lateral  hands  of  black — id.  F.  Catut,  Common  Cat. 
Yellowisb  gray,  with  dodty  bands,  three  on  the  back 
longitudinal ;  those  on  tbe  sides  spiral ;  tail  baned  with 
dusky  rings.^— 17.  F.  Ji^otutuu,  Japaa  CsU — iS.  F, 
Guigna,  Guigna  Cat.— to.  F.  Coraklo,  Corololo^— 
20.  F.  Srrval,  Serval.  1^  sboitiafa ;  body  tewney 
hrown;  whitish  beneath,  marked  with  roun^ab  dusky 
spots;  orbits  of  the  eyes  white.— 3i.  F,  Moatama, 
Mountain  Lyns.— 31.  F.  CAmu,  Chans.  Tail  mode* 
ntely  short,  annolated  towards  tbe  tip,  with  tbe  tip 
black }  body   brownish   yellow }  ears   brown,    bearded 

witkblackatthetips 23.  i*.  At^  Bay  Lynx.    Tail 

sbort }  body  bay,  obscuKly  spotted  with  black  i  tail 
white  beneath  and  at  the  tip }  cars  bc«rded  at  the  tip. 
-^24.f.Canica/,  Caracal.  Tail  shortish }  body  reddisb- 
brown ;  ears  black  externally,  and  tipt  with  long  black 
hairs.- 25.  F.  Lyme,  Comnron  Lynx.  Tail  sbort } 
body  ruGMis  gray,  slightly  spotted  with  blank,  whits 
beneath  }  tail  Ua^  at  the  tip ;  ears  tcnninated  by 
long  black  hairs.  -g. 

I.  F.  Lmt,  The  Lion ^The  Lion  has  nsnally  hcMLion- 

conaidered  as  the  mest'dignified  and  majestic  inhnbitaotlV-  3*- 
of  tbe  forest.  His  vast  size  and  prodigiona  strengtb 
well  cutitle  him  to  tbe  rank  of  lord  over  most  oiner 
beasts }  tboa^  from  the  obeervatieaa  of  modem  tr»- 
TcUen  and  naturalists,  we  are  obliged  to  ctnsider  bim 
in  a  light  less  formidable  and  less  amiable  than  that  ia 
which  be  is  dis^yed  by  eariier  writers. 

This  animal  seldom  exceeds  eight  fett  in  length  - 
from  neae  to  tail,,  and  the  tail  itself  nsnally  measures- 
oboot  four  feet ;  his  head  is  very  large }  bis  ears 
rounded ;  his  face  covered  with  abort  or  close  hair, 
while  the  mpper  part  of  the  head,  the  neck  and 
uioulders,  ar*  coated  with  long  and  shaggy  hair,  hang' 
ing  down  below  the  breast  ana  fore  port  of  tbe  bethel 
like  a  mane  }  the  hair  on  the  body  is  short  awl  smooth  ; 
and  the  tail  is  termioated  by  a  blackish  tnft  Tbe  u*wd> 
colour  of  the  li<m  is  a  pale  tawney,  iaoliaing  to  white 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

The  lioaess  is  smaller  than  the  lion,  of  a  whiter  (o- 
leUT  beneath,  and  destitute  of  maac. 

Tbe  l!on  is  prineipatly  {sund  in  Africa,  and  is  also 
met  wKb,  though   by  Car  less  pleutifully,  in  the  hotter  , 

parts  of  Asia ;  but  it  is  ia  the  interior  of  Afric*  that  he 
exerts  hin  greatest  ravages,  and  reigns  Enperiov  anung 
the  weaker  qoadrupeds.  His  habitation  ia  in  the  thick- 
est partsef  the  fitrest,  and  he  is  seldom  seen  byday  \  but, 
when  night  apprachew,.  he  quits  his  rotseot,  and  prowls 
obont  fiw  psvy.  Ute  roaring  of  this  animal,  when  ia 
quest  of  prey,  is  geoarally  said  tn  sesesable  tbe  soond 
of  thunder  i  and  being  N-ecboed  by  tbe  rocks  and 
monntoine,  it  apfals  the  whale  race  of  animals.  Fre- 
quently, however,  he  varies  his  vmcc  inl^,  4  sort  tf  a 
scream  or  yell.  His  str»|;th  is  so  great,  tjmt  it  ia  of- 
firmed  a  single  atrokc  of  hia  paw  is  sufficient  to  hra^ 
the  back  of  a  horse ;  and  he  haa  beeo  see*  to  eacri  <A. 
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llistDTT  of  nitb  appRi'dit  ca^  n  midtlle-Mzed  ot,  oreven  a  InifiUo. 
thf  Sptriia.  We  arc  told  by  Kolben,  that  lie  usually  knocks  down 
^-^y™^  fiis  prey  with  bis  pair,  and  aeldom  bites  it  till  be  has 
given  the  mortal  blow.  His  teeth  are  so  strong  that 
he  breaks  the  largest  bones  nitb  ease,  and  snallons  them 
iritb  the  flti^i ;  and  the  prickles  on  bis  longue  are  sa 
Urge  and  sttoni;,  as  to  be  capable  ef  lacerating  the 
skin.  He  usually  conceals  himself  in  a  thicket,  from 
which  he  darta  upon  his  prey  ',  and,  it  is  said,  that  if 
lie  chances  to  miss  Ilia  aim,  he  vill  not  follow  his  ptey 
any  farther;  but,  aa  thoogh  asliamed,  he  turns  back  to 
(be  place  from  which  he  sprang  en  it,  slowly,  and 
Rtep  by  step,  as  it  were,  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  two  points,  as  if  to  God  ont  how  much  too  short, 
or  bow  much  beyond  the  mark,  he  had  taken  bis 
leap. 

Dr  Sparrman  says,  that  from  all  the  most  credible 
accounts  he  could  collect  concerning  lions,  as  well  as 
fnm  what  he  himself  saw,  ht  thinks  be  may  safely 
Gonclnde,  that  this  wild  beast  is  frequently  a  great  cow- 
acd,  or,  at  least,  deficient  in  point  of  courage  compa- 
ntively  to  his  atrength ;  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
he  sometimes  shews  an  nnuaual  degree  of  intrepidity,  of 
which  he  mentions  the  following  instance  as  it  was  re- 
lated to  him. 

A  lion  had  broken  into  a  walled  inclosure  fir  cattle 
through  the  latticed  gate,  and  done  considerable  da- 
mage. The  people  belonging  to  the  farm  were  a»- 
snred  of  his  coming  again  by  the  same  way  :  in  conse- 
'^nence  of  which  they  stretched  a  rope  directlv  across 
the  entrance,  to  which  scTeral  loaded  guns  wereEuten- 
«d  in  snch  a  manner,  that  they  must  necessarily  dis- 
charge thcAiselvea  into  the  lion's  body,  as  soon  as  ever 
he  shoald  push  against  the  cord,  as  it  w^  expected  he 
would,  with  his  breast.  But  the  lion,  who  came  be- 
fere  it  was  dark,  having  probably  some  suspicions  re- 
specting the  cord,  struck  it  away  with  his  foot,  and  with- 
out betraying  the  least  fear,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
port made  by  the  loaded  pieces,  went  on  steadily,  and 
careless  of  every  thing,  and  devoured  the  prey  be  had 
left  untoocbed  before. 

The  lion  is  said  to  prefer  the  Sesh  of  a  Hottentot  to 
that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  in  order  to  procnre  it, 
'will  sometimes  depart  from  hiA  usual  method  of  quitting 
his  prey  when  he  miases  his  aim.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  obstinacy  he  will  follow  one  of  these  unfoTtonate 
savages.  W«  are  informed  by  Mr  Barrow,  that  one  of 
-^he  Namaaqna  Hottentot*,  endeavouring  to  drive  bis 
master's  cattle  into  a  pool  of  water,  inclosed  between 
two  ridges  of  rocks,  espied  a  hnge  lion  couching  in  the 
midst  Jl  the  pool.  Terrified  at  the  nnerpected  sight 
of  such  a  beast,  that  seemed  to  hava  its  eyes  fixed  upon 
bim,  he  instantly  took  to  his  beels.  In  doing  this  he 
had  presence  of  mind  enou^  to  run  through  the  herd, 
concluding  that,  if  the  lion  should  pursue,  be  would 
take  up  with  the  first  beast  that  presented  itself.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  mistaken,  llie  lion  broke 
through  the  herd,  making  directly  after  the  Hottentot, 
-who,  OB  taraing  rotmd,  ^a&  perceiving  that  the  monster 
faad  singled  him  ont,  bKatblea*  and  half  dead  with  fear, 
scrambled  up  one  of  the  tree-aloes,  in  the  trunk  of 
which  a  few  steps  bad  tnckily  bean  cot  out,  to  come  at 
some  birds  ncstt  that  the  branches  contained.  At  the 
Mme  mottWDt the  lion  msdea  spring  at  him,  but  mis- 
-^UaainjMIifotftlwgmiad.   -bi wriy uiencehe 


walked  rannd  tbo  tree,  casting  at  times  a  ilreadfu)  look  pen. 
towards  the  poor  Hottentot,  who  had  crept  behind  the '  '  t  "^ 
nests.  We  uiould  hern  remark,  that  these  nests  belong 
to  a  small  bird  of  the  genus  Loxio,  that  live*  in  a  state 
of  society  with  the  rest  of  its  species,  constructing  a 
whole  republic  of  nest*  in  -one  clump,  and  under  one 
cover.  One  of  these  clumps  of  nests  will  sometimes  ex- 
tend a  space  of  lo  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  several  hundred  individuals.  It  was  under  the 
cdver  of  one  of  tlieae  odificea  that  the  Hottentot  screen- 
ed hiroaelf  fron  tbo  sight  «f  the  lion>  Having  remaiu- 
«d  ailent  and  notioiileBs  for  a  length  of  time,  be  ven- 
tured lo  peep  over  the  side  of  the  nest,  hajang  that  the 
lion  bad  taken  his  departure  ;  when  to  his  great  terror 
and  astonishment,  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  animal, 
which,  aa  the  poor  fellow  alterwards  esjnessed  himself, 
flashed  fire  at  him.  In  short,  the  lion  laid  himself  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  did  not  nmove  from  the 
place  for  34  boor*.  At  the  end  of  this  time  becoming 
parched  with  thirat,  be  went  to  a  spring  at  some  distance 
in  order  to  drink.  The  Hottentot  now,  iritb  trepida- 
tion ventured  to  descend,  and  scamp^vd  off  home, 
which  was  not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  aa  fiut  as  his 
feet  could  carry  him,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  The 
perseverance  of  the  lion  was  such,  that  it  afterward* 
appeared,  be  lettnrned  to  the  tree,  and  finding  the  man 
had  descended,  hunted  bin  by  the  scent  to  within  300 
paces  of  the  houte  *.  ^ 

An  elderiy  Hottentot  observed  a  lion  following  j^f^" 
him  at  a  gnat  distaoce  f^  (wo  hours  together.  He  Afrif, 
thence  naturally  concluded,  that  the  lion  only  waited  voL  i. 
the  approach  of  darkness,  in  order  to  make  him  his 
prey ;  and  in  the  meantime  expected  nothing  else  than 
to  servefbr  this  fierce  animal's  sapper,  as  he  had  no  other 
weapon  of  defence  than  a  staff.  But  as  be  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  lion,  and  the  manner 
of  its  seizing  upon  its  prey,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
leisure  at  intervals  to  ponder  on  ilie  ways  and  means  in 
which  it  Was  most  pttbable  that  his  existence  would  be 
put  an  end  to,  he  at  length  bethought  of  a  method  of 
saving  bis  life.  For  this  end,  in  place  of  making  his  way 
home,  he  locdced  ont  for  a  klipkrant,  or  a  rocky  place 
level  at  top,  and  having  a  perpendicular  precipice  on 
one  side  of  it  (  and  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  these  precipices,  he  found  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  lion  also  made  a  halt,  and  kept  the  same  di- 
stance as  before.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dwk,  the  Hotten- 
tot sliding  a  little  forwards,  let  himself  down  below  the 
upper  edge  of  the  precipice  upon  a  projecting  part  of 
the  rock,  where  he  could  barely  keep  himself  from  fUl- 
ing.  But  in  order  to  deceive  the  lion  still  more,  he  set 
his  hat  and  cloak  on  the  stick,  making  with  it  at  (he 
same  time  a  gentle  motion  just  over  bis  bead,  and  a  lit- 
tle way  feom  the  edge  of  the  mountain.  This  craf^ 
expedient  had  the  desired  effect.  He  did  not  remntn 
long  in  that  situation,  before  the  lion  came  creeping  sofUr 
•..„..j.  1.:—  i:t.  .  cat,  and  mistaking  the  skin  cloak 


towards  bin 

for  the  Hottentot  himself,  took  his  leap  with  such  ex- 
actness and  precisian,  as  to  fall  headlong  down  the 
precipice,  directly  clas«  to  the  snare  wfaich  had  been 
placed  for  him ;  when  the  Hottentot  is  Mud,  in  great 
joy,  exnltingfy  to  have  called  out,  CknUi  i  an  intor> 
jection  which  is  of  very  extensive  import  and  significa- 
ti«"  +•  f  afmt- 

Nekt  to  Hottentot's  fatk  he  a  Mid  to  prefer  that  ofMNi-s 
r-  hor9«j»>SWI«- 
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rtm-  bonea  mm)  buffsWs,  bat  on  tKe  tbeep  b«  BeMom  dti^ni 
I  -f  ■'  'to  fix  fais  paiT,  perbapi  &om  his  woolly caverin^,  irfaich 
he  !•  too  indolent  te  be  at  tbe  labour  of  uncuing.  It 
ii  cominonW  Mud  fbat  ■  lim  will  devour  as  much  at 
once  »t  will  flervr  bim  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when 
aatiakd  with  food.  In  return*  to  hii  den,  wbere  be  t^ 
TtHUM  in  a  state  of  inactivity  till  hunger  again  compels 
him  to  seek  tor  food. 

Thoagh  this  animal  haa  generally  been  represented 
na  eitrcmety  brave  as  well  as  ferocious,  it  has  not  nnfre- 
qneotly  happened,  that  be  baa  been  frightened  or  dri- 
ven away  by  the  opposition  of  n  much  inferior  enemy. 
It  is  Raid,  that  a  traveller  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  female  buffalo  with  her  calf,  defended  1^ 
a  river  at  her  back,  keep  at  bay  for  a  long  time  five 
lions  which  had  partly  surrouncled  her,  but  did  not, 
M  long  as  the  traveller  looked  on,  dare  to  attack 
ker }  and  we  are  informed,  that  Mr  Brew,  comniaod- 
der  of  the  Senegal  company  co   the  African  coast^ 
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ble  of  beug  made  my  gentle  and  tracuUe.     Man, 

of  onr  rea^an  will  have  wen  tbe    keepers   of  wild  ^>^ 

beasts  play  t»cks  with   this  mooctrons  animal,  which 

he  appears  to  bon-  wltbont  shewing  any  marks  of  an-- 

ger.  He  Mema  t»  bear  all  with  tbe  gnalcat  cowtpaMire^ 

and  w«  seldon'  hear  of  bis  revengine  these  unprovoked 

Mlliea  of  impertinent  eutioai^.     It  is,  however,  not 

alirays  sab  to  play  with,  and  still  lets  so  to  mingle 

blows   with  caresMs,  •«  is  done  by  some  injndiciooi 

keepers. 

Numerous  instance*  are  on  record  «f  tlw  lion's  gtv- 
tletiM*,  sagacitv,  and  gnilitnde,  while  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestication. Hebasbecn  known  tospkre'tbe  Irvei  of 
animals  that  wera  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  him.;  to 
live  peaceably  with  tbem  i  to  affonl  tbem  |nrt  of  bis 
food,  and  even  to  Want  food  himself,  ntber  than  i»- 
prive  tbem  of  that  life  which  his  generO!<)ty  had  once 
spared.  A  dog  was  pnt  into  the  cage  of  a  lion  in  the 
menagcry  at  the  Tower,  some  jcars  ago,  for  food ;  the 


him  a  lai^  fiul-grown  tame  lion,  about     stately  animal,  however,  spared  his  life,  and  they  lived 
together  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  same  den, ' 


fbnr  years  old,  when  a  fiock  of  goats  passed, 
the  Boats  except  one,  ran  off  with  terror  at  tbe  sight 
of  the  lion;  hut  this  one  loeUog  stedfastly  at  the 
lion,  stamped  with  his  foot  on  the  ground  in  a  menv 
cing  manner,  then  retreated  three  steps,  and  instantlv 
returning,  Btnicic  the  lion's  forehead  so  violently  witb 
bis  horns,  that  the  animal  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  and 
having  repeated  this  several  times  before  the  lion  could 
recover  hinuelf,  the  monstrous  animal  was  thrown  into 
such  confusion,  tfast  he  went  bebind  his  master  for  pre- 
tection. 

Tbe  lion  does  not  always  destroy  tbe  object  that  he 
attacks,  but  teems  sometimes  to  spring  on  an  animal 
through  wantonness.  Dr  Sparrman  was  told  of  several 
who  had  escaped  from  the  paw  of  lions.  At  8t  Ca- 
tharine Cm's  church,  Leadenhall -street,  London,  pro- 
vision is  made,  under  the  will  of  Sir  John  Gager,  who 
was  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1646,  lor  a  sermon  to  he 
annnaltf  preached,  witb  a  charitable  donation,  en  tbe 
16th  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  his  happy  de- 
liverance from  a  lion,  which  he  met  in  a  desert  as  he 
was  travelling  in  the  Tnrkisfa  dominions,  and  which  suF- 
fered  him  to  pass  unmolested. 

There  seems  no  donbt,  that  in  those  plaoea  where 
mankind  have  made  tbe  greatest  advances  towanls  civi- 
lization, the  lion  bat  lost  much  of  his  native  boldness 
and  ferocity.  Experience  seems  to  have  taught  him^ 
that  in  cunning  and  resonrcea  be  is  infericT  to  man,  and 
he  therefore  seldom  attacks  the  human  race,  ^except 
forced  to  it  by  tbe  imperious  calls  of  hunger. 
■  Tbe  lioness  is  said  to  breed  only  once  a-jear,  and 
tn  prodnce  four  or  fire  at  a  birth,  which  she  nurses 
vfitfi  great  assidnity,  and  attends  in  their  fisst  excur- 
sions for  plunder.  TWe  animals  readily  breed  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Buflbo,  reasoning  from  tbe  siie  and  c«nstilntion  of 
the  lion,  sst^  the  time  required  for  fait  arrival  at  full 
growth,  conehided,  that  be  ought  to livs  rtoat  35yeara; 
hut  if  we  may  depend  open  tbe  aoconnta  that  have  been 
given  of  tome  lions  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
period  of  his  life  may  lie  considerably  extended.  One 
of  these,  called  Pompey,  b  Said  to  have  lived  at  least 
70  years,  uid  another  Ag. 

The  lion  has  been  often  brought  from  his  native 
fcresti  iatn  Etaope^  »ai,  when  lakes yonng, -is- ci^a- 


perfect  harmony,  and  appeared  to  have  a  great  af- 
fection for  each  other.  The  dog  had  sometimes  tbe 
impudence  to  growl  at  the  lion,  and  even  dispate  with 
him  tbe  food  which  was  thrown  to  them  ;  so  tme  is  thrt 
•Id  piDverb,  Jmm'luirtttf  bretdt  contempt :  but  the  n»- 
ble  animal  was  never  known  to  chastise  the  impeninent 
conduct  of  his  little  companion,  but  usoally  soffered  him 
to  eat  quietlj  till  he  was  satisfied,  before  be  began  his 
own  repwL 

Mr  Hope  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  lion  in  tlie  pos^ 
KSBion  of  tbe  docbeit  of  Hamilton  snme  years  apo, 
which  affordt  «  striking  insUnce  both  of  tbe  retentive 
memny  of  tbis  animal,  and  of  hit  attachment  to  those 
who  have  been  kind  to  hint.  *'  One  day  (says  Mr 
Hope)  I  had  tbe  bonoor  of  dining  witb  the  duehesi  of 
Hamilton  :  afVer  dinner  the  company  attended  her 
gmoe  toiee  alion,that  she  hadintheooiRt,ftd.  While 
we  were  admiring  his  fierceness,  and  teaziog  him  with 
sticks  to  make  him  abandon  bis  prey  and  flv  at  us,  tbe 
porter  name  and-  informed  the  duchess,  that  aserjeant 


?•*•.  ^ggf^  permissioii 


c  recruits  at  tbe 
the  lira.  Her  gmce^  with  great  c 
good  nature,  asked  ^muasMnof'  the  company  for  the 
travellevs  to  come  m,  as  they  wootd  than -have  tbe  sa- 
tisfitction  of  seeing  the  aoiinal  fed.  lliey  were  accord- 
ingly admitted  at  the  moment  the  lion  w«t  growling 
over  bis  prey.  The  seiieant,  advancing  to  the-  cage^ 
called  out,  "  Nero,  Neto,  poor  Ncra^  don't  you  knnw 
me  ?**  The  animal  instantly  turned  bis  head  to  look  at 
him,  then  raae  up,  left  faiayrey,  and  «a<ne  wagging  bis 
tail,  to  tbe  side  i^  the  cage.  Tlw-  man  then  pnt  hit 
hands  upon  him,  and  putted-  bins  j  telling-  us,  m  the 
same  timej  that  it  wnttbree  year*  since  they  had  seen 
each  otberf  bat  that  the  eare  of  tbe  lion  en  bis  passago 
from  Gibrnltarr  had  been  committed  to  him,  and  he 
was  ha^y-to  see  the  poor- beast ahewso-ronob  gratitude 
for  his  attention.  Tbe  Umt  indeed  seemed  perfeetly 
pleased  ;  be  went  to  and  fro,-  rubbing  himself  against 
the  pUce  where  his  bene&ctor  Mood^  and  licked  the 
terjeanl'a  band  as  he  held  it- one  to  bits,  llw  ma» 
wnnted  to  gq  inta  the  cage  to  bim,  bnt  was  prevented 
by  tbe  company,  who  were  not-  altogether  convinced  of 
tboeafehr  ofthenct*."  •  Hot^to 

Tlin  UoB  is.&cfueiitly>»tcd«bAhe  Cefc  rf  CwhIIXav^- 
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Hiwiy  of  Bo^,  for  tU  Mke  of  ibis  lU*  Mi4  flstb,  wEuoh  ktUr  it 

tb«  SpadK-Mtoemcd  Ity  woie  <B  oBallcit  feoi,  and  ii  oficiiMtea 
'"""*■"''  by  the  Mgrou.    Tlw  e^oniiU  of  thi  Ci^c  bitntJuM 
with  iogi,  mai  it  is  aaid  ifaM  la  or  x6  iw«:««SoiM)t  t« 
ovcfoMM  oa*  lion.    The  lios  nna  for  smm  tiim  aficc 
being  rouMd,  then  ttofa  aad  abJMs  Jiis  mue,  u  if  in 
■defianee  «f  the  4on,  vfco,  a*  soon  ••  tfaey  have  an  a)»- 
porttiaity,  rush  atl  at  mice  upon  faim,  and  Moa  over- 
foirer  btni-     Threo  or  four  of  the  doga,  JioircTer,  are 
coniiBouI;  kitled  in   tbe  conflict,  beiog  struck  dead  bf 
79       Ibe  &nt  strokes  of  Us  paw. 
i^Kcr.  a.  F.  Tigria,  the  Tiger.— Tbia  most  beaoUfid,  bat 

^-  3J>  most  destmotive  of  qoatfmpeds,  ia  nearly  equal  in  size 
tt  the  lion,  and  baa  even  been  teen  I«rger,  vie-  t  j  &et 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  pro 
VAiling  colour  of  tbe  body  is  a  deep  tawney,  or  orange 
yellow  ;  tbe  Cice,  throat,  and  lower  part  of  the  bell  j 
beii%  nearly  white,  and  tbe  whole  i*  tiavened  by  nu' 
mcreus  long  black  stripes,  fonoinga  bold  and  striking 
'contrast  with  the  pvnnd  colour.  Tliese  stripes  are  pr*- 
portionally  snwller  on  tbe  &ce  and  breast,  tban  on  the 
other  puts  of  tbe  body.  He  tail  is  shorter  tban  tbe 
body,  and  is  Harrounded  with  black  rings.  Dr  Shaw 
observes,  that  when  seen  in  periection,  and  before  its 
health  has  been  impaired  by  confinement,  it  ii  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  mare  elegantly  variegated  aninial 
than  the  tiger :  tbe  bright  and  intense  orange  yellow 
whicb  coQBtitates  the  ground  colonr )  the  deep  and  wel^ 
defined  stripes  of  black,  in  some  parts  donble,  in  othen 
single ;  the  pure  white  of  tbe  cheeks  and  lower  parts 
of  the  sides,  over  whicb  a  paitof  tbe  black  striping  is 
iMmtiaued,  fwni,  altogether,  an  appearance  far  superior 
in  beauty  to  the  dun  of  tbe  zebra,  or  that  of  any  other 
r^;alarly  marked  qu»dmped,  not  excepting  even  the 
^pther  itself. 

This  animal  is  confined  to  the  wanner  parts  of  Asii, 
and  is  principally  bund  in  tbe  peninsula  of  India,  and 
the  Indian  islands.  Tbe  speiUes  extends,  however,  as 
&r  as  China  and  Qtineas  Tartaiy,  to  tbe  lake  Ural  and 
tbe  Altaic  mountains. 

The  tiger  is  of  a  disposition  so  fierce  and  sanguinary, 
as  te  Nvpate  in  rapacity  evor^  other  wild  beast ;  Indeed 
thcov  ss  no  animal  that  he  wiU  not  venture  te  attack. 
Dreadful  -combats  sometimes  t^e  ]Jace  between  him 
and  the  lion>  and  they  ai«  carried  oo  with  such  fury 
and  obstinacy,  that  both  parties  are  often  found  dead 
together.  He  conimits  bofxid  lavagea  among  tbe  flocks 
ynd  herds,  and  neither  tbe  rigbt  nor  opposition  of  man 
have  power  to  make  him  desist.  It  is  said  Aat  when 
nndistnrbed,  he  plunges  his  bead  into  tbe  body  of  the 
animal  he  has  ihii^tered,  and  greedily  sacks  its  blood. 
His  streegtb  is  astonishing.  We  are  told  thst  a  pea- 
sont  in  tbe  East  Indies,  b^  a  bufialo  fallen  into  a  qn^* 
mile,  and  while  he  went  to  call  for  assistance,  an  ini' 
mcnse  tiger  oarae,  that  immediately  drew  out  tbe  aui- 
mal,  .on  which  the  united  efforts  of  seveml  men  bad  no 
eiect  When  the  peeple  letiimed,  the  fint  object  thn 
beheld  was  the  tiger,  with  the  bnfl'alo  thrown  over  faia 
ihonlder,  as  a  gopse  b  by  a  fox  i  he  was  cavrying  bim 
away  with  his  leat  upward,  towards  his  den.  As  soon 
however,  a*  he  saw  tibe  men,  he  let  b)l  bis  ^«y,  and 
HMtantly  fled  *o^hb  wood* ;  bnt  he  had  prerious^  kill- 
ed  the  buSalo,  and  sucked  its  blood.  If  we  consider 
that  a  boffiUo  is  often  twice  the  sine  ef  our  ordtnaiy 
cattle,  we  nay  fbm  some  idea  of  the  immente  atROgth 
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«f  an  swiwsl  that  conU  Aut  n*  off  w^  a  carcase  aa     f^^^ 
lartic  again  a*  hinseUl  '■    ,-■  » 

Tbe  tiger's  method  «f  swzing  bia  prey  is  eioiilar  to 
that  of  tbe  lion,  mdhiog  on  it  at  ouce  from  his  conoeal- 
nevt,  with  a  hsirid  mar-  His  voice  when  springing oa 
bis  rictim,  is  aaid  to  be  hideous  beyond  cooceptionk 
Like  the  lion,  if  he  mines  his  aim,  he  make*  off  with- 
out rtpeiting  the  attack  for  that  time. 

The  tiger  seems  to  prefer  the  flesh  ef  man  to  that  of 
any  other  prey,  as  be  takes  all  importunities  of  seizing 
a  man  where  he  thinks  there  is  any  chance  «f  success. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  lemember  to  have 
Mad  an  account  of  tbe  melancholy  fate  of  Mr  Munro^ 
who  was  killed  fay  a  tiger  in  the  East  Indies  in  tb* 
year  1792.  "  We  went  (says  tbe  narrator)  on  shore 
on  Sangar  island,  to  shoot  d«er,  of  which  we  saw  innn. 
niMBble  tracks,  as  well  as  of  ligen  j  notwithstanding 
which,  we  continued  our  diversion  till  n«ur  three 
o'clock,  when,  aittii^  down  by  tbe  side  of  a  jungle  t« 
refresh  ourselvee,  a  roar  like  thunder  was  beai^  and  aa 
immense  tiger  seized  on  otir  unferuinsie  friend,  and 
rushed  agsja  into  the  jungle,  dragging  him  throngh 
the  thickest  bushes  and  trees,  every  thing  giving  wa^ 
to  bis  nMnttions  sliengtb  {  a  tigress  accompanied  bw 
pmgreis.  The  united  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and 
rear,  msbed  at  moe  upon  us.  I  fired  on  the  tiger ;  be 
seemed  agitated  ;  my  companion  fired  also  >  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  this,  our  unfortunate  friend  came 
up  te  us  bathed  in  Uood.  Every  medical  assistance  was 
vain,  and  he  expired  in  34  bonrs,  having  received  such 
deep  wounds  frmn  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  animal, 
as  readered  his  recovery  hopeless.  A  laige  fire,  con- 
sistinr  of  10  or  12  whole  trees,  was  blazing  by  us  at 
the  tune  this  accidoit  took  place,  arid  tea  or  more  of 
the  natiiKs  were  with  ns.  The  human  mind  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  ctf  this  scene  of  horrtir.  We  had 
'hardly  po^ed  our  boat  from  that  accursed  shore,  wbea 
the  tigrcos  made  her  appearance,  almost  raging  mad^ 
and  remained  on  the  sand  all  the  while  we  continned  in 
sight." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  Mr  Pennsnt 
«M  informed,  some  gentlemea  and  ladies  being  en  a 
party  of  pleasure,  under  a  shade  of  trees,  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  in  Bengal,  observed  a  tiger  preparing  for  it* 
fatal  spring.  One  of  the  ladies,  with  amaung  pre- 
sence of  mind,  laid  hold  of  an  umbrella,  and  furled  it 
ftiU  in  the  animaPs  face,  which  instantly  retired,  and 
gave  tbe  company  opportunity  of  removing  firam  so  tei^ 
rible  a  neighbour. 

The  tigress,  like  tbe  llonew,  produces  four  or  five 
yonng  at  a  litter,  and  though  at  all  times  forious,  her 
rage  rises  to  the  greatest  extremity  in  defence  of  her 
yom^.  If  robbed  of  them,  obe  pursues  her  (duaderers 
with  the  greatest  fury  and  obstinacy,  and  they  are  often  , 

obliged  to  drop  some  of  the  yonng  tigers,  to  prevent 
her  from  attacking  them. 

We  arc  hdd  by  keepers  of  wild  beattt,  that  die  tign 
when  full  grown,  is  incapable  of  being  tamed  ;  but  it 
appeal*  that  when  yosBig,  they  are  gentle,  and  as  ^ay- 
M  as  a  kitten. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  u  much  esteemed  thsongh- 
•nt  the   east,   especialty  in   China,   where   the  seats 
of  justice,  en  which   the  mandarins  sit,   are  «o«ai«d        lo 
with  it.  Pmtkir 

3.  and  4.  F.  ParOut  and  F.  lef^af^,  the  Pwither  J^^*°- 
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rrnc-  ^ni  the  LM^taril.— These  tfpecks  tiave  frequently  been 
^^■V^^  confountled,  ^ind  we  mentian  them  together  for  the  mLu 
of  miirking  their  dintinguishing  characters.  They  «« 
URUally  dislinguisbcd  by  the  fovro  of  (be  spoti ;  those  on 
the  panther,  having  commonly  a  central  spot  in  each 
circle,  while  in  those  of  the  leopard  this  is  usually 
wanting.  This  distinction,  hoireTer,  by  no  meiag 
lioldi  universally,  and  the  animaU  an  better  distinguish' 
rd  by  the  general  shade  of  colour,  and  by  their,  size. 
The  patitber  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  larger  than  the 
leopard.  After  all,  the  duttinction  is  by  no  mean*  so 
■trongly -marked  that  we  can  always  discruntnate  b«!- 
tiveen  them,  and  perhaps  they  ebould  rather  be  consi- 
dered as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  In  manuers  and 
disposition  they  nearly  resemble  the  tiger,  -^et  the  leo- 
pard is  f(enenilly  considered  as  less  fierce  than  the  pan- 
ther. Both  are  found  in  A^ica,  especially  about  the 
river  9ene^.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  to  be 
met  with  in  America,  but  this  appeais  to  be  a  mis- 
„  take, 
jat  i6.  F.  CatHt,  Common  Cat. — This  animal  is  found 

fif'  34.  wild  in  severai  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  sn 
formidable,  that  it  may  be  called  the  Evropean  tiger. 
It  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  fanuse  cat ;  the 
head  larger,  and  the  face  flatter.  The  teeth  and  claws 
tremendous  i  its  musclea  very  strong,  as  being  ioraied 
for  rapine  (  the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  but  very 
thick  and  flat,  marked  with  alternate  bar*  of  black  and 
white,  tlw  end  always  black  ;  the  hips  and  \mi&  part 
of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg,  are  always  black;  the 
fur  ta  very  aoH  and  fine.  The  Deneml  colour  of  these 
animals  is  a  yellowisli  white,  mixed  with  a  deep  gray. 
These  colours,  though  they  appear  at  first  sight  con- 
fusedly blended  togeUer,  yet  on  a  close  innpection  ivill 
be  found  to  be  disposed  like  the  streaks  on  the  skin  of 
the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  haek  downwards,  rising 
from  a  Uaok  list  that  runs  from  the  head  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail- 
It  is  the  fieroert  and  most  destructive  beast  we  have, 
making  dreadful  baTook  among  our  poultry,  lambs,  and 
kids.  It  iiihafaits  the  most  nonntainous  and  woody 
Baits  «f  these  islands,  living  mostly  in  trees,  and  feed- 
ing only  by  night.  It  multiplies  aa^aat  as  our  common 
cats;  and  often  the  .femalea  of. the  Jatter  will  quit 
ibeiv  domoMie  nMtes,  and  retttm  home  pregnant  by  the 

Mr  Binglcy  informs  us,  that  at  Bamboroagh,  a  vil- 
lage between  Doneaster  and  Bamsby,  in  Yorkshire, 
diere  la  a  tradition  extant  of  a  serious  contest  that  once 
took  place  between  a  man  and  a  wild  cat.     The  iolia. 
faitants  say  that   the  fight  commenced  in  an  adjacent 
wood,  and  that  it  was  continued  from  thence  into  the 
porch  of  the  church.     We  do  not  recetlaot  in  what 
manner  it  is  reported  to  have  begun  )  they,  however, 
lelt  us,  that  it  ended  fatally  to  both  combatants,  for 
each  died  of  the  wonnds  he  received.     A  rude  paint- 
ing in  the  church  commemorates  the  event )  and,  as  in 
many  similar  traditions,  the  accidentally  natural  red 
tinge  of  tome  of  the  stones  bos  been  conttmcd  into 
Moody  itaini,  which  aH  the  prapcrties  of  soap  and  wa< 
*  Bingby'tior  have  not  been  able  to  e&ce  *. 
taimmt       .  >They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by  sboating :  in 
^^tfV''!/-  the  latter  caw   it  is   very  dangerous  onljr  to  wonod 
[  jj'|_        them  I  for  they  attack  the  person  who  injured  them, 
and  have  strength  enonetl  to  be  no  despicable  enemy. 
Vol.  XU.  Port  11.  + 
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Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  amoiifc  the  beasts  of  Itiitorr  of 
chase,  as  appears  by  a  charter  of  Richard  II.  to  the  ab- tlx  Sp""*; 
bot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  ^~~V~^ 
fox,  and  wild  cat ;  and  in  much  earlier  times  it  was  al- 
so the  object  of  the  sportsman's  diversion. 

The  domestic  cat  is  so  well  koown  as  to  render  a  de.. 
Bcription  of  it  unnecessary.  It  is  an  useiul  but  general- 
ly a  deceitful  domestic ;  active,  neat,  sedate,  intent  on 
its  prey.  ^Vhen  pleased,  purs  and  moves  its  Util.  When 
*^K^>  "pit*,  hisses,  and  strikes  with  its  foot.  \Vhcn 
walking,  it  draws  in  its  claws  )  it  drinks  little  ;  is  fond 
of  fish  {  its  urine  is  coimsive ;  it  fanries  its  dung ;  it 
washes  its  face  with  its  fore  foot  (Linnauis  says  at  tho 
approach  of  a  storm)  {  the  female  is  remarkably  sala- 
cious I  a  |»teona,  sqaalling,  jarring  lover.  Its  eyes 
shine  in  the  night ;  its  hair  when  nibbed  in  the  dark 
emits  electric  sparks )  it  is  even  proverbially  tenacious 
of  life  ;  always  lights  <in  its  feet ,  is  {bod  ol  perfumes, 
as  marum,  cat-tmnt,  valtriait,  &c. 

The  cat  usually  lives  from  5  to  10  yean.  A  friend 
of  ours  bad  a  cat  that  lived  18  years. 

The  fem^  brings  forth  twice,-  and  sometimes 
thrice,  a-year.  The  period  of  her  geetatton  is  fifty- 
five  or  fifty-six  days,  and  she  generally  producee  5  or  6 
at  one  litter.  She  conoeaJs  her  kittens  from  the  male, 
leat.be  should  deronr  them,  as  he  is  sometimes  inclined) 
and,  if  apprehensive  of  being  disturbed,  will  take  them 
up  in  her  'month,  and  remove  them  one  bv  one  to  a 
more  secure  retreat.  Even  the  female  herself,  contra- 
ry to  the  established  law  of  nature,  which  binds  the  pa* 
rent  te  its  offering  by  on  almost  indissoluble  tie,  is 
sometimes  known  to  eat  her  own  young  the  moment  she 
boa  prodaced  tbem. 

Instances  of  such  conduct  in  the  female  cat  are,  how- 
ever very  rare,  and  few  mothers  exbiUt  more  tender- 
ness or  ^ater  attachment  to  their  yeuDg.  The  assi- 
duity witb  which  she  attends  them,  and  the  pleasure 
she  seems  to  take  iu  witnessing  tbeir  playfnl  tricks,  are 
extremely  arausiog.  She  has  alio  been  known,  not 
mly  to  suckle  kittens  belonging  to  other  cats,  but  even 
the  young  of  sncfa  animals  as  are  generally  objects  of 
prey  to  bet  kind.  A  very  extraordinary  example  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Mr  White,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Selborne,  in  a  cat  belnnging  to  a  friend  of  his. 

"  My  friend  (says  Kir  White)  had  a  little  helpless 
leveret  brought  to  him,  which  the  servaota  fed  with 
milk  from  a  spoon,  and  abeut  the  same  time  his  cat 
kittened,  and  the  young  were  dispatched  and  buried. 
The  iiore  was  soon  lost,  and  was  supposed,  as  with  most 
fipundlings,  to  have  been  killed  by  some  dog  or  cat. 
However,  in  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  master  was  sit- 
ting in  his  garden,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  be  ol^ 
served  his  eat,  with  toil  erect,  trotting  towvda  him, 
and  calling  with  little  short  inward  notes  of  complacen- 
cy, such  as  they  use  towards  their  kittens,  and  some- 
thing gamboling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  Werct, 
that  the  cat  had  supported  with  her  milk,  and  continurd 
tn  support  with  great  aSectioo.— Thus  was  a  grani- 
voroua  animal  nurtured  by  a  camivoroua  and  predaceona 
one! 

"  This  strange  afiection  was  probably  occasioned  by 
that  desiderium,  those  tender  maternal  feelings  which 
the  loss  of  her  kittens  bad  awakened  in  her  breast ;  and 
by  the  complacency  and  ease  she  derived  to  hcncif  fron 
the  procuring  of  her  leoU  to  be  drawn  \  \;Iuk.^^««' 
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HiitoTf  a(  ^0  much  duteBded  vith  millL ;  from  b«bit,  she  be- 
ihe  Speciei.  QMiw  u  much  delighted  with  this  fouodliag  as  if  it  bad 
*     "'  been  her  o&pring. 

"  A  boy  (sr.ye  thii  same  gcDtlenuD)  had  taken  three 
young  squirrels  ia  their  aest>  These  small  creatures  be 
put  under  a  cat  vrho  had  latelir  lost  her  kittens,  and 
finds  tbat  she  nurses  and  suckles  them  with  the  same 
aasiduity  and  afiectioa,  as  if  tliejr  were  her  own  off- 
•pring. 

"  So  many  peo]de  went  to  see  the  little  squirrels 
suckled  by  a  cat,  that  the  faster-motber  became  jealous 
of  her  charge,  and  in  pain  for  their  safety,  and  tberc' 
fore  bid  them  over  the  ceilit^,  wbero  one  died.  This 
circumstance  tbewed  her  aoection  for  these  found- 
lings, and  that  she  supposed  the  squirrels  to  be  Iier  own 
young." 

The  cat  ts  oSDally  stigmatized  as  an  nngratefiil  ani- 
nul,  incapable  of  attachment  to  ber  master.  There 
are,  however,  not  wanting  instances  that  shew  this  cba- 
rscter  to  be  unmerited.  Mr  Pennant,  in  bis  history  of 
London,  tells  us  that  Henry  Wriothsley  earl  of  South- 
ampton, the  friend  and  CQmpnnion  of  the  earl  of  Esses 
in  his.  fatal  insurrection,  haiing  been  some  time  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
bis  favonrite  cat,  which,  says  tradition,  reached  ita 
master  by  descendsog  the  chimney  of  his  apartment. 

The  following  anecdote  affords  a  striking  example, 
both  of  the  sagacity  of  this  animal,  nod  of  its  grateful 
remembrance  of  those  with  whom  it  bad  been  ao* 
customed  to  Uve.  A  physician  of  Lyons  was,  in  July 
iSoo,  requested  to  inquire  bto  a  murder  that  had  been 
committed  on.  a  woman  of  thu  city.  In  consequence 
of  this  request  he  went  to  the  hubitatiun  of  the  deceas- 
ed, where  he  fonnd  her  extended  lifeless  on  the  floor 
and  weltering  in  her  blood.  A  large  white  cat  was 
moooted  on  the  cornice  of  a  cupboard,  at  the  {%r  end 
of  the  apartment,  where  be  seemed  to  have  taken  re* 
fuge.  He  sat  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tbe 
oorpse,  and  bin  attitude  and  looks  exjvessing  horror  and 
B&ight.  The  following  moniing  be  was  found  in  the 
same  station  and  attitude  ;  and  when  the  room  was  fill- 
ed with  officers  of  justice,  neltb^  the  clattering  of  tbe 
soldiers  arms,  nor  the  loud  conversation  of  tbe  compa- 
ny, could  in  tbe  least  degree  divert  his  attention.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  suspected  persons  were  brought 
iu,  his  eyes  glared  with  increased  fury,  his  hair  bristled, 
he  darted  into  the  middle  of  the  a^Mrtment,  where  be 
gazed  for  a  moment  at  them,  and  Uien  retreated  pK- 
cipitately  under  tbe  bed.  The  countenances  of  the  as- 
sassins were  disconcerted,  and  they  were  now,  for  tbe 
£nt  time  during  the  whole  course  irf' the  horrid  business, 
abandoned  by  their  ativcious  audacity. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  bad  a  higb  sense  of  the 
utility  of  this  animal.  That  excellent  prince  Howel 
the  Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  include  tbat 
of  tbe  cat,  and  to  describe  the  qnalities  it  ought  to 
have.  The  {nice  of  a  kitten  before  it  coold  see,  was 
to  be  a  penny  >  till  it  cwght  a  manse,  2d.  i  when  it 
comnienced  mooser,  4d.  ft  was  required  besides,  that 
it  should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  bearing  and  seeing, 
be  a  good  mooser,  have  tbe  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good 
nurae  ;  hot  if  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the 
seller  was  (o  forfeit  to  tbe  hnver  the  third  part  of  its 
value.  If  any  oae  stole  or  kJled  the  cat  that  guarded 
the  place's  giaoavy,  ha  wu  to  torSai  u  milch  owe,  its 
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fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  rtVtut  as,  when  poured  on  Fen. 
the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail,  would  form  a  heap  high '"""»""  ■' 
enough  to  cover  tbe  tip  of  the  former.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  simplicity  of  ancitnt  manners  ;  sjid  it  al- 
most proves  to  a  demonstration  tb^t  cats  art;  not  abori- 
gines of  these  islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants. The  large  price  set  on  tbem,  and  the  great  care 
taken  of  tbe  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  tbat 
multiplies  so  fast,  are  almost  certain  pit>o&  of  tbcir  be- 
ing little  known  at  that  period. 

A  beautiful  variety  of  tbe  cat,  the  Cat  of  Angora,  is 
described  in  an  interesting  manner  by  M.  Sannini  in 
his  Travels  in  Egypt,  vol.  i. 

Genus  17.  Viverra.     ^basels.  ViTcna. 

Six  sharp  cutting  teeth  ;  canine  teeth  longer  than  the 
former.  Tongue  smooth  in  some  species ;  in  othera 
furnished  with  reversed  prickles.  Body  of  a  leogtfa- 
cned  farm. 

Tbe  last  circumstance  mentioned  in  tbe  generic  cha- 
racter is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  this  tribe, 
moat  of  the  species  being  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
alendemess  of  their  form.  The  visage  ia  usually  sharp, 
tbe  feet  short,  and  the  toll  in  most  specicB  long.  Ma- 
ny of  the  species  are  notorious  for  a  moat  abominable 
odonr,  with  which  they  are  capable  of  annoying  tbcir 
enemies,  when  attacked  or  disturbed.  If  the  accounts 
given  of  this  odious  vapour  are  not  aggravated  by  tbe 
abhorrent  reeoUection  of  those  who  have  experienced 
its  effects,  every  other  ill  smell  which  nature  can  pro- 
duce. Is  surpassed  by  tbe  overpowering  fcetot  of  these  ex- 
traordinary quadrupeds.  In  consequence  of  this  dread- 
ful emanation,  the  d<^s  are  said  to  relinquish  tbe  pur- 
suit, and  the  men  to  fly  with  precipitation  from  the 
tainted  spot ;  but  if  unfortunately  the  least  particle  of 
tbe  flnid,  which  tbe  animal  commonly  discha^es  at  this 

{'unctute,  should  happen  to  light  00  the  clothes  of  the 
innter,  be  becomes  a  general  nuisance  wherever  he  ap- 
pears, and  is  obliged  to  divest  himsdf  of  his  dress,  and 
practise  all  the  arts  of  ablution.  In  order  to  be  restored 
to  the  society  of  mankind.  They  are  generally  hann* 
less  animals,  live  on  rabbits,  birds,  and  vermin,  and 
many  of  them  are  extremely  usefiil  ia  destroying  rats 
and  mice,  and  catdiing  rabbits.  Tbe  skins  of  many 
of  the  species  form  a  valuable  article  of  the  fur  trade. 

lliere  are  about  43  species  tbat  have  been  distin- 
guished by  specific  charactds. 

I.  V.  IciitattHon,  Ichneumon.  Gray,  with  distant 
thumbs,  and  .tail  tapering  gradually  from  a  thick 
base,  and  tu^ed  at  the  end.— 2.  f.  Cajra,  Cafin- 
lian  W.  Yellowish  brown,  with  tail  gndumlly  ta- 
pering ftom  m  thick  base,  nod  black  at  the  tip.~- 
5.  F.  Ztnik,  Zenik.  Gray,  four-toed,  with  10  trans- 
verse bisck  bands,  and  deep  chesnnt-celotfred  tail,  bhtck 
at  tbe  tip.— 4.  F.  SurAaltOt  Surikate.  Gray  brown, 
with  long  moveable  snout,  fonr-toed  feet,  and  rusty 
black-tipped  toil. — 5.  F.  Noma,  Coatimondi.  Jteddial^ 
tail  marked  with  white  rings,  and  a  lengthened  move- 
able snout.— 6.  F,  Fu/peru/a,  Coesse.  Dark  cbes- 
nut,  with  lengthened  snont..^^.  F.  Striata,  Striated  W. 
Blackish,  with  five  parallel  while  stripes  on  the  back. 
—8.  F.  CoHepati,  Conepati.  Blackish,  with  two  white 
lines  on  the  back  extending  to  tbe  tail.— 9.  F.  MtpU- 
tKtt,  Mepfaitio  W.  or  duocbe.     Bnnn,  with  white 
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cat.     back,  marVed  vnth  a  lougiUidmal  black  stripe.— lO. 

V— '  f-  Chiitge,  Cbinge.  Black  irltfa  a  changeable  cait 
of  blae,  and  a  row  of  nbite  apota  from  head  to  tail. 
^11.  F.  Zorilla,  Zorilla.  Variegated  black  and 
white.^12.  y.  Mapurito,  Mapurito.  Black,  with 
white  band  from  the  forebead  to  the  middle  of  the 
lack,  and  no  estemal  ears.— 13.  V.  Vittata,  Grison. 
Blackish,  with  a  broad  white  hand  from  the  forehead 
to  each  shoalder.  14.  F.  Quo^,  Qnasge.  Chesnut, 
yellowish  beneath,  ^irith  longthened  moveable  snout, 
and  Ttn^-mirked  tail. — 15.  F.  Z«jJbmc0,  Ceylonete  W. 
Ash,  mixed  with  gray,  whitish  beneath.— 16,  V.  Co- 
penfit.  Cape  W.  Black,  with  gray  back,  edged  with 
white. — 17.  V.  Meitiwra,  Hooey  W.  Back  ash,  with 
a  black  lateral  band  ;  bellv  black  ;  claws  long. — 18. 
r.  Cioetta,  Civet.  Asb-CDloured,  spotted  with  hiack, 
with  chesnut-coJoured  mane,  and  dusky  spotted  tail. 
^19.  r.  ZibctAa,  ZibeL  Asb  KraV)  waved  with 
black  and  ring-marked  tail— 20.  T.  Henaaphrodita, 
Three-stripped  W.  Dark  gray,  with  long  black-tipped 
tail,  and  tlu«e  black  stripes  on  the  back. — 21.  V.  Ge- 
netta.  Genet.  FnWous  gray ;  body  spotted  with 
Mack,  and  ring-marked  tail. — 23.  V,  Fotta,  Fossane. 
A^colonred,  spotted  with  black,  and  rtng-marked  tail. 
—23.  r.  Catidimlula,  Prehensile  W.  Yellow,  shaded 
with  dusky,  and  prehensile  tail. — 24.  f.  Fatciata,  Fas- 
ciated  W.  Gray,  with  six  longitudinal  blaxJc  hands.— 
2$.  ^.  Maiacettuis,  Malacca  \V.  Gray,  with  longi- 
tiidinal  black  stripca  on  the  neck  and  mmp,  and  round 
black  spots  on  the  sidcfc  26.  V.  Tigrimi^  Tigerine  W. 
Tellowish  gray,  with  brown  variegations,  ring-marked 
black-tipped  tail,  and  a  black  stnpe  along  the  back. 
—27.  *  V.  Fm'aa,  Marten.  Blackish  fulvous,  with 
white  throat — 28.  *F,  Martei,  Pine  Marten.  Black- 
ish fulvous,  with  yellow  ihront. — 29.  V.  ZibtlUna, 
Sable.  Blackish  fulvous,  with  gray  throat. — 30. 
r.  Piitator,  Fisher  W.  Back,  belly,  feet,  and  tail 
Uack  ',  sides  brown,  and  face  eobcinereous,  with  black 
nose. — 31.  *  y.  Putoriui,  Pole  cat.  Blackish  tawney, 
with  whitish  muzzle  and  ears.— 32.  V.  Fun,  Fer- 
ret. Yellow,  with  red  eyea.-^33.  "  V.  Vulgarit, 
Comnioa  W.  Pale-reddish  brown,  white  beneath.— 
34.  *F.  Erminia,  Stoat.  Tip  of  the  tail  black. 
—35.  V.  Galcra,  Galera.  Entirely  brown. — ^6.  V, 
Barbara,  Gniana  W.  Black,  with  a  white  tnlobate 
spot  below  the  throat. — 57,  V.  Q,aadricolor,  Wbite- 
dteeked  W.  Yellow,  cinereous,  with  black  head, 
legs,  and  tail,  bri^t-yellow  tbroat,  and  white  cheeks 
and  chin. — 38.  K  Canatlensit,  Fezan.  Blackish  ful- 
vous, with  white  pectoral  spot.— 39.  F.  Sarmalia,  Sar- 
matian  W,  Variegated  above,  with  brown  and  yel- 
low^—40.  F.  SibiFKo,  Siberian  W.  Fulvous,  with 
oxtremely  hairy  feet. — 41.  V.  Toitan,  Touan.  Fer- 
ruginous, white  beneath,  with  the  tail  naked  towarda 
the  tip.~-42.  QaiyiM',  Quiqui.  Brown,  with  wedge- 
shaped  snout.— 43.  V,  Caja,  Cuja.  Black,  with  tum- 
ed-up  snout. — The  following  are  enumerated  by  Dr 
Shaw,  without  character,  vii.  44.  Gray-headed  W. 
— 45.    South    American    W.— 46.    Woody    W.— 47. 

S)        Musky  W.  and,  48.  Slender-toed  W. 

"■"fMO.       I.  V,  Ichneumon,  the  Ichneamon.— Of  this  species 

^^'  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  found  in  different  coun- 
tries, varying  chiefly  as  to  (nie,  the  larger  being  com- 
monly about  40  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
while  the  leaser  scarcely  exceeds  two-thirds  of  that  length. 
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TIk  greater  rariety  has  also  the  tail  slightly  tolled  at  fSftotr  of 
the  end.  In  other  respects  they  hear  a  near  jcsem-  Ibe  Sptcia. 
blance  to  each  other.  They  are  commonly  of  a  pale  '"•""' 
reddish  gray  colour,  each  hair  being  mottled  with 
brown,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  body  appear  speckled. 
The  eyes  are  of  a  bright  ted  or  flame  colour-,  the  cars 
rounded  and  almost  naked ;  the  nose  long  and  slender, 
and  the  body  rather  thicker  than  in  most  other  species 
of  this  genus.  The  tail  is  very  thick  at  the  base,  and 
the  hair  00  the  whole  aniin^  is  hard  and  coarw. 

The  larger  ichneumon  is  found  chiefly  in  Egypt, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  the  smaller  seems 
confined  to  the  East  Indies.  In  their  wild  state  these 
animals  frcqnent  the  hanks  qf  rivers,  and,  during 
floods,  approach  the  bi^est  grounds  and  inhabited 
places  in  quest  of  prey.  Tbey  are  said  to  swim  and 
dive  occasionally,  and  are  able  to  continue  under  water 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  voice  of  the  ichneumon 
is  very  soft,  resembling  a  mnimur ;  but  it  is  said  never 
to  exert  it  unless  struck  or  irritated.  When  going  to 
sleep,  it  rolls  itself  up  like  a  ball,  and  is  not  easily 
awakened. 

Both  varieties,  but  especially  the  Egyptian,  are  great 
enemies  to  serpents,  lats,  and  otb«T  ooziooa  animals ; 
and  the  Indian  variety  attacks  with  great  eagerness  that 
dreadful  snake,  the  cobra-di-<;apello.  Hence  they  are 
held  in  ereat  esteem  both  by  the  Egyptians  and  the 
natives  of  India,  and  are  kept  like  our  dogs  and  cats  as 
domestic  animals.  It  is  easily  tamed,  Is  very  active, 
and  springs  with  great  agility  on  its  prey.  It  will  slide 
along  the  groond  like  a  serpent,  and  seem  as  if  nitbout 
feet  It  sits  up  like  a  squirrel,  and  eats  with  its  fore 
feet',  catches  any  thing  that  is  flang  to  it.  It  is  a  great 
enemy  to  poultry,  and  will  feign  itself  dead 'till  they 
come  within  its  reach.  It  is  said  to  be  extremely  skil- 
ful in  seizing  the  serpents  by  the  tbroat,  in  £uch  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  receiving  any  injury.  Lucan  has  beau- 
tifully described  the  same  address  of  this  animal  incoo' 
quenog  the  Egyptian  asp. 

M.  d'ObsonTille  had  an  ichneumon  very  young, 
which  he  brought  up  ;  be  fed  it  at  first  with  milk,  and 
afterwards  with  baked  meat  mixed  With  rice.  It  soon 
became  tamer  even  than  a  cat }  fbr  it  came  when  call- 
ed, and  followed  bim,  though  at  liberty,  into  the 
country,  One  day  be  brought  to  the  animal  a  small 
water  serpent  alive,  being  desirous  to  know  how  far 
his  instinct  would  carry  him  gainst  a  being  with  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted.  His  first  emotion 
seemed  to  be  astonishment  mixed  with  anger,  foe  bis 
hair  became  erect }  bat  an  instant  al^r,  he  slipped  be- 
hind the  reptile,  and  with  a  remarkable  swiftness  and 
ajplity  leaped  upon  its  head,  seized  it,  and  crushed  it 
between  his  teetb.  This  essay,  and  new  aliment,  seem- 
ed to  have  awakened  in  him  nls  innate  and  destructive 
voracity,  which  till  then  had  given  way  to  the  gentle- 
ness be  had  acquired  from  his  education.  M.  d'Ob- 
sonville  had  abont  the  house  several  cnrious  kinds  of 
fowls,  among  which  the  ichneumon  had  been  brought 
up,  and  which  before  the  above  adventure  he  had  suf- 
fered to  go  and  come  uomoletted  and  unregarded  j  but 
in  a  few  days  after,  when  he  found  himself  alone,  he 
strangled  every  one.  of  them,  ate  a  little,  and,  as  ap- 
peared, had  drunk  the  blood  of  two. 

The  ichneumon  is  said  to  be  short-lived,  but  grows 
vety  rapidly.     Tbey  have  been  brongbt  inlm  tMx  iSv- 
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HiEion  of  mates  ;  bat  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be  either 
ibeSpecici-reared  or  preserved.     Tbej  appear  much  incamnioded 
•         bj  fi-osty  .weather,  and  Boon  fall  victims  to  the  change 
J.        of  climate, 
firet.  J  8.  f.  Civetla,  Civet,  or  Civet  Cat.— This  animal  ia 

,  I'lfi-  jS-  about  two  feet  long  from  nose  to  tail,  Knd  the  tail  mea- 
sures abont  J4  inches.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body 
is  a  yellowish  gray,  marked  with  large  blackish  or 
dusky  gpots,  disposed  in  longitudinal  rows  on  each  side, 
and  Horaetimes  intermixed  witb  a  tinge  of  rdsty  colour. 
The  hail  is  coarse,  and  ctands  up  along  tbe  top  of  the 
buck  like  a  sort  of  mane  ;  the  ears  are  short  and  round- 
ed ;  the  eyes  of  a  bright  aky  blue ;  the  tip  ef  the  nose, 
'  sides  of  the  fuce,  chin,  breast,  lips,  and  feet,  are  black  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  tice  and  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
neck  of  a  yellowish  white  ;  and  from  eacb  ear  there  are 
three  black  stripes  terminating  at  tbe  ibroat  and  shoul- 
ders. The  tail  is  generally  black,  but  is  sometimes 
marked  witb  pale  spots  near  its  base.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance below  tbe  tail  there  is  a  large,  double,  glandular 
receptacle,  which  contains  the  secretion  called  ciixt, 
empliwed  as  a  perfume.     See  Civet. 

Tills  animal  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Africa  and 
India.  It  is  of  a  wild  disposition,  Uving,  like  most  of 
its  kind,  on  birds  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  voracious,  and  will  somelimea  roll  itself 
for  some  time  on  its  food  before  it  cats  it.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  poultry,  which  it  aeiies  whenever  it  can 
Steal  into  a  farm  yard.  It  is  very  prolific,  active,  and 
Dimble,  jumping  like  a  cat,  and  running  very  nimbly. 
Its  voice  is  stranger  than  that  of  a  cat,  and  somewhat 
resembles  tbe  cry  of  an  enraged  dog.  It  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  is  usually  kept  by  perfumers  at  Am- 
sterdam and  some  other   places   for  tbe  sake  of  the    . 

These  animab,  in  a  state  of  confinement,  are  placed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  strong  wooden  cues  or  recepta- 
cles, so  constructed  as  to  prevent  tbe  creature  (ram 
turning  round,  and  biting  tbe  person  employed  in  col- 
lecting tbe  civet :  this  operation  is  said  to  be  perform- 
ed twice  a  week,  and  is  done  by  stuping  out  the  civet 
with  a  small  spoon.  The  quantity  usually  collected  at 
g,  each  time  amounts  to  about  a  iTram. 
Faiaa,  2J-  ^-  Fot'na,  tbe  Klorten. — This  is  an  animal  of  a 

Marten.  very  eUgant  appearance.  It  is  about  1 8  inches  long 
^'*E  37-  Irom  nose  to  tail,  and  its  tail  is  about  lo  inches.  It  is 
of  a  blackish  tawney  colour,  with  a  white  throat,  and  a 
dusky  browD  belly.  The  tail  is  busby,  and  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  tbe  ears  arc  pretty  large  and 
roondcd,  and  tbe  eyes  are  very  lively. 

It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  not  un- 
common in  Britain.  It  inhabits  woods  and  fields,  and 
preys  on  birds  and  other  small  animals.  It  breeds  in 
tbe  hallows  of  trees,  and  bring)  forth  fram  three  to  £ve 
yoong  at  a  birth. 

The  marten  attacks  pheasants  when  at  roost,  and 
makes  great  havock  among  them.  For  this  reason 
game-keepers  are  careful  to  set  traps  for  them,  which 
are  baited  with  a  piece  of  pheasant  or  wood-pigeon. 
Air  Daniel  recommends  the  following  mode  of  catching 
them,  in  parks  or  places  that  ate  paled  in.  As  thty 
constantly  run  to  tbe  pales  and  posts  to  dry  themselves 
io  the  morning,  have  a  groove  cut  in  some  of  the  posts 
or  gate-posts  where  they  run,  sufficient  to  contain  a 
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strong  hawk  or  rat  trap }  tbe  trap  must  he  set  m  this     Pcne. 
groove  without  a  bait ;  in  leaping  upon  the  place  they        \     "^ 
are  sore  to  be  taken  ;  a  small  chain  should  be  fixed  to 
tbe  trap  and  fastened  to  tbe  post.  The  skin  of  the  mar- 
ten aSbrds  a  valuable  fur.  gS 

29.  K  ZibeUiaa,  the  Sable.— This  animal  is  very  si-  ZOnO^^ 
milar  In  its  general   appearance  to  the  marten,  but  its^'hU. 
for  is  finer,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  brown  }  the  hair  being 
ash-coloured  at  tbe  root,  and  black  at  tbe  tips.     Tbe 
tail  is  also  much  shorter  than  io  tbe  marten. 

It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  where  it  lives 
in  holes  under  ground,  especially  below  the  roots  of 
trees.  In  manners  and  disposition  it  greatly  resembles 
the  marten. 

The  skins  of  sables  form  one  of  tbE  most  valuable 
articles  of  the  fur  trade;  and  for  these  tbe  animals  arv 
hunted  with  great  eagerness. 

The  hunting  is  usually  carried  on  by  criminals  con- 
Gined  to  tbe  desert  region*  of  Siberia,  or  by  soldiers  sent 
tbitber  for  that  purpose,  who  seoerally  remain  tlicre  for 
several  years.  Both  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
quantity  of  furs.  They  sboot  with  a  single  ball,  to  in- 
jure tbe  skin  as  little  as  possible.  Tfaey  frequently  take 
them  in  traps,  or  kill  them  with  blunt  arrows.  As  ait 
encouragement  to  the  hunteia,  they  are  allowed  to  shaf-e 
among  themselves  whatever  skins  they  take  above  (he 
allotted  number  ;  and  this,  in  a  few  years,  amounts  t« 
a  considerable  premium. — Tbe  hunters  £orm  tliemselres 
into  small  troops,  cacli  of  which  is  directed  by  a  leader 
of  their  own  choosing. 

The  season  of  bunting  is  from  November  to  Febru- 
ary ;  for  at  tbat  time  the  sables  are  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. Tlioi<e  caught  at  any  other  time  of  the  year 
are  full  of  short  hairs,  and  are  sold  at  inferior  prices; 
Tbe  best  skins  arc  eucb  as  have  only  long  hair,  which 
is  always  black,  and  of  a  glossy  brightness.  Old  fura 
do  not  retain  their  gloss. — Both  the  Itussians  and  Chi- 
nese have  a  method  of  dyeing  their  furs  ;  hut  tbe  dyed 
sables  arc  easily  discovered,  having  neither  the  smooth- 
ness nor  tbe  brightness  of  tbe  natural  hair.  g. 

31.  F.  Putarius,  the  Polecat,  Fitcbct,  or  Foumart,  puter^ 
— The  length  of  this  animal  Is  about  17  inches,  exclu- Polecat, 
siveofthe  tail;  that  of  the  tail  six.     Its  shape  is  long"*""™** 
and  slender ;  the  nose  sharp-pointed,  and  tbe  legs  short : 
in  fine,  admirably  formed  for  insinuating  itself  into  the 
smallest  boles  and  passages,  in  search  of  prey.     It  is 
'Very  nimble  and  active,  runs  very  fast,  wiU  creep  up 
the  sides  of  walls  witb  great  agility,  and  spring  with 
vast  force.     In  running,   the  belly  seems  to  touch  the 
ground  ;  in  preparing  to  jump,  it  arches  its  back,  which 
assists   it  greatly  in  that   action.     The  ears  are  short, 
rounded,  and  tipt  with  white  ;  tbe  circumference  of  the  ^ 

moutb  is  wholly  of  a  chocolate  colour,  almost  black. 
The  sides  are  covertd  with  hairs  of  two  colours,  the 
ends  of  which  are  of  a  blaukiah  hue,  like  the  other 
parts  ;  the  middle  of  a  full  tawncv  colour. 

The  toes  are  long,  and  separated  lo  the  very  origin  ; 
th»  tail  is  covered  with  pretty  long  hair. 

The  polecat  is  very  destructive  to  young  game  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  poultry  :  it  generally  resides  in  woods, 
or  thick  brakes,  buiTowlng  under  ground,  forming  a 
shallow  retreat,  about  two  yards  in  leogtb,  wbicb  com- 
monly ends  far  its  security,  among  tbe  roots  of  sonoe 
large  trees.  It  will  sometimes  lodge  under  bay  ricks, 
and 
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Yam.     *■!''  '1  h*n» ;  in  the  winter  it  IrfeqoentH  houECi,  and 

'—   V  —  '  mmkes  »  common  practice  of  robljiog  the  dairy  -of  the 

luilk.     It  also  makes  great  bavock  in  warrens. 

Though  the  Bmell  ef  tEe  poleciit,  when  alive,  ia  rank 
and  disagreeable,  eveu  to  a  proverb,  vet  the  skin   is 
dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  used  as  otiier  furs  for  ti[H 
pets,  &e.  and  is  aUo  sent  abroad  to  line  clothe.*. 
,  IVtr  Bewick  mentions  an  extraordinary  method  which 

this  ammal  sometimes  practises  to  procure  itself  subsist- 
ence.     During  a,  severe  storm,  one  of  the.ie  animals  was 
.      traced  in  the  snoir  from  tbe  side  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole, 
bX  some  distance  from  it.     As  it  was  observed  to  have 
made  frequent  trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  he  seen 
in  the  snatv  which  could  not  be  easily  accounted  for,  it 
ivas  thought  a  matter  worthy  of  greater  attention.      Its 
Iiale  wa«  accordingly  examined,  the  foumart  taken,  and 
II  fine  eets  were  discovered  to  be  the  fruits  of  its  aoc' 
turnal  excursions.     The  marks  in  the  snow  were  found 
to  have  been  made  hy  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the 
g3        creature 'd  mouth, 
pMn.  Fer.      3  J.  f-  Faro,  the  Ferret— Tbls  animal  !s  about  14 
rpt-  inches  long,  and  its  tail  about  five.     Its  nose  is  sharper 

*"'!■  3'-  itran  that  of  the  polecat;  its  ears  are  round,  eyes  red 
and  fiery,  and  the  colour  of  its  whole  body  a  very  pale 
veliow.  It  breeds  twice  in  the  year,  unless  it  devours 
Its  olFspriDg,  as  it  sometimes  does  afl  soon  a-s  brought 
forth  ;  it  then  has  three  litters.  The  ferret  goes  with 
young  sis  weeks  and  has  generally  sis  or  seven  young, 
which  are  blind  for  a  month. 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was  originally  brought 
into  Spain,  to  free  that  country  from  the  multitudes  of 
rabbits  with  which  it  was  overrun. 

After  two  months  tbe  young  are  fit  for  service  in 
catching  rabbits ;  they  should  be  kept  in  tubs,  or  small 
boxes,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  clean 
s^w,  as  they  are  oficnsive  and  smell  strong ;  before 
you  use,  do  not.  feed  them,  for  with  their  bellies  full 
they  will  not  hunt,  but  sleep  in  the  burrows  for  hours. 
The  ferret  is  the  natural  enemy  to  ihe  rabbit,  insoniueh, 
that  if  a  dead  rabbit  be  laid  before  a  ferret,  it  instantly 
seizes  upon  it,  although  it  has  never  seen  one  before  ; 
if  shewn  a  living  rabbit,  the  ferret  is  stilt  more  eager, 
fastens  on  the  neck,  winds  itself  round  and  sueks  the 
blood  until  satiated.  The  ferret,  however,  is  apt  to 
lose  its  saviige  nature,  unless  the  breed  is  crossed  with 
the  polef^at,  which  the  warreners  frequently  do,  and 
the  produce  is  of  a  much  darker  colour,  partaking  of 
t.  that  of  the  Grc. 
''^riwu.  33-  ^-  Vulgaris,  Common  Weasel^-This  Is  one  of 
Weucl  the  smallest  of  the  tribe  ;  its  general  length  being  a- 
hout  seven  inches,  with  a  tail  little  more  than  two  inches 
long.  It  is  usually  of  a  reddish  brown  00  the  back, 
side'!,  and  lego,  while  on  the  throat,  and  belly,  and 
below  the  comers  of  the  mnuth  on  each  jaw  is  a  spot  of 
brown.  The  ears  ore  small  and  rounded ;  the  mouth 
furnished  with  whiskers,  and  the  eyes  are  hlack. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  spring,  and  produces 
four  or  five  at  a  birth.  Of  these  she  is  very  careful, 
and,  as  we  are  told  by  Aldrovandus,  'will  carry  them 
about  from  place  to  place,  when  she  suspects  that  they 
will  be  stolen  from  her. 

The  food  of  this  animal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
species,  and  it  is  very  destructive  to  young  birds,  poul- 
try, aud  rabbits.  Its  favourite  food  seems  to  be  the 
field  mouse.    It  i*  also  veiy  fond  of  eggs,    Itisexceed- 
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ingly  active,  and  will  run  up  tbe  udes  of  trails  vith  Bbtory  oi' 
such  facility,  that  scarcely  any  place  is  aecure  from  it  ;theSptcin. 
and  its  body  is  so  small,  that  there  are  few  boles  through '  '  '»'■-' 
which  it  cannot  creep. 

It  is  found  in  roost  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
is  very  common  in  this  island,  and  is  also  occasionally 
met  with  iu  Barbary.     It  inhabits  the  cavities  below  * 

the   roots   of  trees,  and  the  banks  of  rivulets,  fi-om 
which  it  sallies  out  in  quest  of  its  prey. 

The  weasel  was  supposed  hy  Button  to  be  untame- 
able;  but  it  appears  from  a  comniunication  made  to 
him  by  a  lady,  and  published  in  bis  7th  supplemental 
volume,  that  it  may  be  rendered  very  gentle  and  do- 
mestic. The  account  is  vcij  amusing,  but  we  have  not 
room  for  it  here.  It  is  given  by  Dr  Shaw,  voL  u 
p.  531.  and  Mr  Binglcy,  vol.  1.  p.  314. 

Genus  18.  LuTRA,     Otters.  Ijh^ 

Teeth  as  in  tbe  former  genns.     Feet  webbed. 

Linna:us  formed  two  genera  of  the  animals  which 
ara  usually  called  weasels,  viz.  viverra  and  mtuteltt.  In 
the  latter  of  which  lie  comprised  the  otters,  Mr  Pen- 
nant and  Dr  Shaw  have  united  tbe  mustelx  to  the  vt- 
verrse,  and  have  made  a  new  genus  of  the  Otters,  to 
which  Dr  Shaw  gives  the  name  of  iulra. 

Thei-e  are  eight  species,  viz. 

J,  *L.  Vulgaris,  Common  O.  Brown,  with  naked 
feet,  and  tail  half  aa  long  as  the  body. — 2.  L.  Luttfola, 
Smaller  O.  Blackish  tawneV)  with  hairy  feet,  equal 
toes,  and  white  muzzle. — 3.  L.  Marina,  Sea  O.  Black, 
with  hairy  feet,  and  very  short  tail, — 4.  £,  Brasiliana, 
Brazilian  0.  Black,  with  yellow  throat.— 5.  L.  Sari- 
com'cnna,  Saricovienne  O.  Gray,  spotted  with  black. 
~-6.  L.  GracHii,  Slender  O.  Brown,  with  extremely 
slender  body, — 7.  L.  Vison,  Vison  O.  Body  eotirdhr 
of  a  deep  chesnut  colour. — 7,  Z.  Felitia,  Chincfaemin  O.  - 
Of  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  caL  ^t 

I.  L.  Vulgaris,  Common  O.     The  tiaual  length' ofVii^arik 
this  animal  is  about  two  feet  from  nose  to  tail,  and  the'-"''"'" 
tail  is  about  i£  inches  long.     The  head  and  nose  are?^'"' 
broad  and  flat ;  the  eyes  are  small,  but  very  brilliant,   *  ^^ 
and  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  most  qua- 
drupeds, which  gives  tbe  otter  a  singular  appearance, 
not  unlike  an  eel.     The  ears  are  extremely  short;  the 
opening  of  the  month  small;  the  lips  very  muscular, 
capable  of  being  brought  very  close  together  ;  and  the 
nose  and  comers  of  tbe  mouth  are  furnished  with  long 
whiskers.    The  legs  are  remarkably  short,  but  very 
muscular  ;  and  the  joints  are  articulated  so  loosely,  that 
tbe  animal  can  bring  its  legs  on  a  line  with  its  body, 
and  use  them  as  fins^for  swimming.    Its  fur  is  of  a  deep 
brown  colour. 

Otters  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  are 
Diet  with  occasionally  in  Britain.  They  inhabit  the 
hanks  of  rivera,  and  their  principal  food  consists  offish, 
though  they  will  sometimes  attack  poultir  and  the 
smaller  quadrupeds.  They  are  said  to  he  as  destructive 
in  a  fishpond  as  a  polecat  is  in  a  henhouse. 

The  otter  makes  its  nest  in  some  retired  spot,  where 
it  can  have  an  easy  and  secure  access  to  the  water,  to 
which  it  immediately  flies  on  the  least  alarm  ;  and  as  it 
is  very  active,  and  swims  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  not 
easily  token.  This  animal  is  very  nice,  and  will  eat  00 
fish  but  each  at  are  perfectly  fresh.     A*  toon  as  h'« 
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Hiftory  nf  cfttcheB  a.  fish,  he  dngi  it  im  ehore,  and  devoors  it  u 
the  Speciet.  far  u  tltp  vent  j  but  unleSB  extremely  pressed  with  Imn- 
"  '  •  ""'  ger,  he  always  leaves  the  rett>  It  swims  aninst  the 
atream  in  rivers,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  m  concert 
with  a  companion  hantJng  the  salmon.  It  has  been 
EUppOsed  that  the  otter  never  goes  vnt  to  sea,  but  thi> 
appears  to  be  a  miatftke,  fiM-  they  have  been  seen  about 
the  Oi^Deys,  baoting  sea  fish,  especially  cod. 

When  taken  young,  the  otter  is  easily  tamed,  and 
inay  be  made  to  cs.tch  fish  for  its  master's  vse.  The 
-usual  way  of  teaching  them  is,  first  to  make  them  fetch 
and  carry  tike  a  dog}  they  have  then  given  them  a 
truss  stuffed  with  wool,  in  the  ahape  of  a  fish,  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  take  in  their  months,  and  drop 
nt  command.  From  this  they  proceed  to  real  fish, 
which  are  thrown  dead  into  the  water,  whence  they 
«re  tanght  to  fetch  it ;  and  thus  by  degrees  they  are 
siade  to  catch  living  fish.  Mr  Bewick  informs  us  that 
a  man  near  Wooter  had  a  tame  otter,  which  followed 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  frequently  carried  it  to 
fish  in  the  river,  and,  when  satiated,  it  never  failed  re- 
turning to  its  master.  One  day,  in  the  absence  of  his 
master,  being  taken  out  by  his  son  to  fish,  instead  of 
returning  as  usual,  it  refused  to«ome  at  the  accustomed 
«all,  and  was  lost.  The  father  tried  every  means  to  re- 
cover it  I  and  after  several  days  search,  being  near  the 
place  where  his  son  had  lost  it,  and  calling  it  by  its 
name,  to  his  inexpressible  joy  it  came  creeping  to  his 
feet,  and  shewed  many  marks  of  affection  and  firm  at- 
tachment. Its  food,  exclusive  offish,  consisted  chiefly 
of  milk  and  hasty  pudding. 

Some  years  ago,  me  James  Campbell,  near  -  Inver- 
ness, had  a  young  otter,  which  he  brought  up  and 
tamed.  It  wonld  follow  him  wherever  he  chose,  and 
if  called  on  by  its  name,  would  immediately  obey. 
When  apprehensive  of  danger  from  dogs,  it  sought  the 
protection  of  its  roaster,  and  would  endeavour  to  fiy  in- 
to his  arms  Tor  greater  security.  It  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  catching  fish,  and  would  sometimes  take  eight 
or  ten  salmons  in  a  day.  If  not  prevented,  it  always 
made  an  attempt  to  break  the  fish  behind  the  fin  next 
to  the  tail }  and  as  soon  as  one  was  taken  anay,  it  im- 
mediately dived  in  pursoit  of  more.  When  tired,  it 
would  refuse  to  fish  any  longer,  and  was  then  rewarded 
with  as  much  fish  as  it  could  devour.  Being  satisfied 
with  eating,  it  always  curled  itself  round,  and  felt 
asleep,  in  which  state  it  was  carried  home.  The  same 
otter  fished  as  well  in  the  sea  as  in  the  river,  and  took 
great  numbers  of  codlings  and  other  fish.  Its  food  was 
generally  fresh  fish,  and  sometimes  milk.  What  is  stilt 
more  extraordinary,  the  otter  baa  been  made  to  hunt 
fish  along  with  dogs,  who  never  gave  him  the  sniall- 
-est  molestation,  thoogh  accustomed  to'  hunt  other  oi- 
lers. 

The  flesh  of  the  otter  is  rank  ajid  disagreeable,  and 
partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of  fish,  that  hy  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  it  is  allowed  to  be  eaten  on  fart 
days }  and  Mr  f  ennant  tells  ns,  that  he  saw  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  near  Dijon,  an  ot- 
ter preparing  for  the  dinner  of  that  religious  order,  who 
-by  their  rales  are  prohibited  during  their  whole  lives 
the  eating  of  flesh. 

The  sea  otter  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  its  fur, 
which  is  thick  and  long,  generally  of  a  shining  black 
.c«lour,  but  sometimes  of  a  silvery  hue.    It  Is  hunted 
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Genus  19.  Uiisus.    Beass. 


Six  front  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  the  two  lateral  of  the 
lower  jaw  longer  than  the  rest,  and  lobcd,  with  small- 
tv  or  secondary  teeth  at  tlieir  inner  bases.  Canine 
teeth  solitary.  Grinders  five  or  six  mi  each  side,  the 
£ivt  very  near  the  canine  teeth.  Tongue  smooth. 
Snont  prominent.  Eyes  furnished  with  a  nictitating 
membrane. 

The  individaaU  of  this  species  have  not  many  circum- 
stances in  common,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  gene- 
ric character.  The  soles  of  their  feet  are  long,  and 
extend  ts  the  heel,  frwn  which  circnmstance  they  tread 
very  firmly.  Their  claws  are  Ions  and  sharp,  and  they 
are  thus  enabled  to  climb  trees  with  great  dexterity,  ei- 
ther in  search  of  prey,  nr  to  escape  from  ibeir  enemies- 
Some  of  the  species  use  their  fore  paws  as  hands. 

There  are  about  tiine  species,  wliich  are  thus  distin- 
guished. 

I.  U.  Arctos,  Brown  Bear.  Blackish  brown,  vrilit 
abrnpt  tail..^2.  0,  Americanus,  American  B.  Blad, 
with  rusty  cheeks  and  throat,— 3.  U,  Maritiifus,  White 
or  Polar  Bear.  White,  with  elongated  neck  and 
head,  and  abrupt  tail.— 4.  V.  Gujb,  Glutton.  Keddiah 
brown,  with  tail  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  middle 
of  the  back  blacks — 5.  U.  Ltucui,  Wolverine.  Rusty, 
with  dusky  snont,  and  forehead  and  lateral  band  of 
the  body  whitish. — 6.  U.  Lotor,  Racoon.  Tail  rin^ 
marked,  and  a  black  band  across  the  eyes. — 7.  U. 
Melet,  Badger.  Tail  unmarked ;  body  gray  above, 
black  below,  and  a  longitudinal  black  band  through  . 
the  eyes  and  head.— 8.  V.  LahradoriM,  American  Bad- 
ger. Fate  yellowish  gray,  wi^  the  throat  and  belly 
white,  and  head  striped  with  black.~-^.  U.  Ittdicus, 
Indian  Badger.     White  above,  black  beneath. 

I .  Ursas  Arcloif  Common  or  Brown  Bear. — llere  is  jtrrlo 
a  considerable  variety  of  colour  in  difierent  individuals  Ccom 
nf  this  species,    accniing  to  the  climate  it  inhahits.?^- 
The  prevailing  colour  is  a  blackish  brown,  but  they     ^'  ^ 
are  sometimes  seen  gray,   or  even  quite  white.     Hb 
general  appearance  is  very  clumsy  ;  bis  body  thick,  legs 
very  strong,  head  round,  neck  short,  and  he  is  cover- 
ed with  a  very  long  thick  fur. 

He  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Indian  islands,  especially  Ceylon.  He  inhabits  woods 
and  unfrequented  forests,  where  he  passes  the  greatest 
part  of  winter  iu  a  state  of  repose  and  abstinence,  conw 
ing  out  only  at  distant  intervals,  and  again  concealing 
himself  till  the  approach  of  spring.  He  lives  chiefly  on 
vegetables,  such  as  roots  and  fruits ;  but  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  he  becomes- fierce  and  ravenous,  and  will 
attack  animals  of  almost  every  description.  He  is  said 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  honey,  in  search  of  which  he 
climbs  trees,  in  ordn:  to  get  at  the  nests  of  wild  heee. 
He  will  catch  and  devour  fish,  and  occasionally  fre- 
quents the  hanks  of  rivers  for  that  purpose.  It  is  ob- 
served that  the  brown  and  bkck  varieties  differ  some- 
what in  their  choice  of  food,  the  former  living  almost 
entirely  on  vegetables,  while  the  latter  frequently  at- 
tack cattle,  lambs,  and  kids,  the  blood  of  ^rhiCh  they 
sock,  like  many  of  die  cat  and  w(^a3eI  [i-ibe. 
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The  female!  bjbg  forth  two  yonng  at  a  Watb, 
■' WMforowrlyiupposea  that  time  cubi  were  Dearly  abftpe- 
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that  were  gmdiMlly  licked  mid  ftUlnoQcd 
the  parent,  irbence  the  esprcssioo  ol  aa 
for  an  awkward  ill-manDer'd  booby.  Tli, 


]  by  the  parent,  whence  the  expression  ol 
mo,  for  an  awkward  ill-manner'd  booby.  T 
fcai  long  been  proved  to  be  a  vulgar  error.     Though 


tiot  thspelcM,  the  cubs  are,  however,  utaally  blind  for 
^out  •  month.  The  birar  is  an  animal  that  is  extreme- 
It  uwfiil  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  hia 
flesh  is  nearly  as  good  as  pork,  and  makes  excellent 
iMcon.  His  skin  is  used  tor  maffi,  tippets,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  and  the  fat  is  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  inhahilaats  of  Kamtscbatka  as  a  very  savoary 
and  wholesome  nourishment. 

When  tamed,  it  appears  mild  and  obedient  to  its 
master,  but  is  not  to  be  trusted  wilbout  the  utmost  cau- 
tion.— It  may  be  taught  to  walk  upright,  to  dance,  to 
lay  hoM  of  a  pole  with  its  paws,  and  perform  various 
tncks  to  entertain  the  multitude,  who  are  highly  plea- 
sed to  see  the  awkward  measures  of  this  rugged  crea- 
ture, which  it  seems  to  suit  to  the  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment, or  to  the  voic«  of  ita  leader.  But  to  give  the  bear 
this  kiad  ef  edac*tioD,  it  must  be  taken  when  young, 
and  early  accuatcMned  te  restraint  and  discipline  An 
old  bear  will  sufier  neither,  without  discovering  the 
most  furious  reseutawnt ;  neither  the  voice  nor  menace 
of  his  keeper  has  any  effect  upon  him  \  he  equally 
gnwb  at  the  hand  that  is  held  oot  \o  fieed,  as  at  that 
wUch  is  railed  to  correct  bim. 

The  exceeuTe  craetties  practised  npou  this  poor  ani- 
BB^,  in  tcacbiBg  it  to  walk  erect,  and  regulate  its  roo- 
tiew  to  the  somd  of  the  flageolet,  are  such  as  make 
Hiuibiiity  shudder.  Its  eyes  are  pot  out,  and  an  iron 
run  being  put  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  to 
lead  it  by,  it  is  kept  mm  food,  and  beaten,  till  it  yield 
obedience  to  the  will  of  its  savage  leaders.  Some  of 
them  are  taught  to  perfwm  by  setting  their  feet  upon 
hot  iron  plates,  and  then  playing  to  tbem  whilst  in  this 
ueaey  situation.  It  is  truly  shocking  to  every  feeling 
nind,  to  reflect  that  such  cruelties  should  be  exercised 
won  any  part  of  tbe  brut«  creation  by  our  fellow  bwdm 
^>at  they  should  be  rewarded  by  numbers  of  nnthink- 
ing  people,  who  crowd  around  them  to  see  the  animal's 
cnde  attempts  to  imitate  human  actions,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  wi^ed,  that  the 
timely  interference  of  the  magistrate  would  prevent 
every  exhibition  of  this  kind,  ^t,  in  Britain  at  least, 
we  niigfat  not  be  reproached  with  tolerating  joacticei 
io  disgraceful  to  humani^. 

One  of  these  ■"!"■■'«,  presented  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  a  few  years  ago,  wM  kept  in  tbe  Tower.  By 
tbe  cueletsneas  of  the  serYunt,  the  door  of  his  deo  was 
lefl  open,  and  the  keeper's  wife  h^pening  to  go  acroM 
die  court  at  the  same  time,  the  animal  flew  out,  seized 
the  woman,  threw  her  down,  and  fastened  upon  her 
neck,  which  he  bit,  and  without  oSsring  any  farther 
violence,  lay  upon  ber,  sucking  the  blood  eat  of  the 
wound.  Resistance  was  in  vain,  aa  it  only  aerred  to 
irritate  tbe  brute,  aad  she  mutt  inevitably  ^avc  perished, 
had  not  her  hnabaDd  InckiJy  discovered^  her  situation. 
By  a  sodden  hhnr  he  obliged  the  bear  to  quit  bis  hold, 
and  retire  to  his  den,  which  he  did  with  great  reloc- 
tanee,  and  not  without  making  a  second  attempt  to  come 
at  tbe  woman,  who  was  almost  dead  tbrongfa  fear  and 
l«M  of  blood.    It  is  soniewbat  remariuble.  that  when- 
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ever  it  happened  to  see  her  afterwards,  it  always  grawl-  nbioiy  of 
ed,  and  made  most  violent  stniggles  to  get  out  to  her.tlieSpcciei, 
The  prince,  upon  bearing  of  the  ctrGumstancv,  ordered  •  "  '' 
the  bear  to  Uf  killed. 

A  fnw  years  ago,  a  man  exhibited  at  EdinhurBh  a 
bear,  which  it  was  discovered  he  chiefiy  fed  with  dead 
bodies  taken  frum  the  baryiog-grouads.  On  complaint 
being  made  to  the  ra^ittratea,  they  ordered  the  beai- 
to  be  shot.  What  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  man. 
we  do  not  recollect.  g. 

3.  U.  MaritimtUf  tbe  White  or  Polar  Bear.— This  .Van:[»ni^ 
species  ia  considerably  larger  and  longer  than  the  com-  ^°^"  ^f^"' 
mon   bear,  having   been  sonietimes  found  12  ftei   in*^''""''' 
length,     it  is  evceediugly  strong  and  fierce,  and  its 
body  is  covered  with  a  very  loag,  thick,  white  fur.     It 
inhabits  the  coldest  regions  of  the  north,  and  is  some- 
times carried  on  floating  ice  as  far  to  tha  southward  as 
Newfonndland.     In  winter  it  buries  itsdf  in  the  snow, 
where  it  lies  in  a  torpid  state ;  but  in  summer  it  takes 
up  its  residence  in  the  cliSs  and  caverns  of  the  nume- 
rous ice  islands  that  are  found  in  those  high  latitudes. 
Here  it  brings  forth  its  young,  osually  one  or  two  at  a 
birth.    The  parent  is  exceedingly  tender  and  affection- 
ate to  ber  young,  of  which  the  foilowing  anecdote  af- 
fords a  striking  and  interesting  example. 

While  the  Carcase  frigate,  which  vrent  out  some 
years  ago  to  make  discoveries  towards  the  north  pole, 
was  locked  in  the  ice,  early  one  morning  tbe  man  at  tbe 
mast-head  gave  aotiee  that  three  bears  were  making 
their  way  very  fast  over  tbe  frozen  ocean,  and  were 
directing  their  course  towards  the  ship.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  been  invited  by  the  soent  of  some  blubber  of  a 
sea-horse  that  the  crew  had  killed  a  few  days  before, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  drew  out  of  the  flaines 
a  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  sea-horse  that  remained  nocon- 
sumed,  and  ate  it  voraciously.  The  crew  from  tbe  ship 
tbiew  great  lumps  of  tbe  flesh  of  tbe  sea-heise,  which 
tbcyhadstilllcft,  upon  tbe  ice,which  the  old  bear  fetched 
singly,  laid  eveir  lump  before  her  cubs  as  she  brooght 
it,  and  dividing  it,  gave  to  eadi  a  share,  reserving  but 
a  small  portion  to  herself.  As  she  was  fetching  away 
tbe  last  piece,  tliey  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  cubs, 
and  shot  tbem  both  dead,  and  in  her  retreat  they  wound- 
ed tbe  dam,  but  not  mart^Iy.  It  would  have  drawn 
tears  of  pity  from  any  but  unfeeling  minds,  to  have  mark- 
ed the  affectionate  concern  expressed  by  this  poor  beast 
in  the  dyiog  moments  of  her  expiring  young-  Though 
she  was  herself  dreadfully  wounded,  and  could  but  just 
crawl  to  tbe  place  where  they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump 
of  flesh  she  had  fetched  awav,  as  she  hod  done  otberv 
before  *,  tore  it  in  ]Heces,  and  laid  it  before  them  ;  and 
when  she  saw  that  they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  ber  paws 
first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  them  np :  all  this  while  it  was  pitiful  to  hear 
her  moan.  When  she  found  she  could  not  stir  tbem, 
she  went  off,  and  when  she  hod  got  at  some  distancci 
la<)ked  back  and  moaned  ;  and  that  not  availing  ber  to 
entice  them  away,  she  retuined,  and  smelling  round 
them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  8he  went  off  a 
second  time  as  beitwc,  and  having  crawled  a  few  pnccs^ 
looked  again  behind  her,  and  Eur  same  time  stood  mann- 
ing. But  still,  her  cubs  net  rising  to  follow  ber,  she 
returned  to  tbem  again,  and  with  signs  of  inexpreMible 
fondness  went  round  one,  and  mond  the  other,  pawing 
them,  and  mouung.    Imding  at  last  that  theif  w«t« 
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Hiaeryt  cM  tati  lifeless,  she  taUcA  her  head  toirarda  the  ship, 

tlie  Speeii'^  and  uttered  m  growl  of  deapair,   which  the  nuirderen 

^'   "    '^returned  with  a.  volley  of  musket -bnlis.     She  Ml  be- 

ttTeei]  her  cubs,  ftnd  died  licking  their  wound*. 

The  polar   bear  lives  chiefly  on  fish,   but  aometinx-a 

BtlackN  the  seaU.   He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  pr<:y  to  the 

inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  who  ent  the  flesh, 

tliougli  it  is  very  coarse,  and  use  the  skin  for  corerin^ 

of  various  kinds. 

Laiau,  S'  ^'  ^'"""t  Wolverine.— This,  by  most  naturalists, 

Walicrinc.  is  considered  only  as  a  variety  of  ihe  glutton.     It  14  a 

lar^  animal,  almost  equalling  the  wolf  in  siu.      It  is 

pretty  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 

where  it  burrows  under  ground.     It  is  a  benst  of  prey, 

living  on  deer  and  sirnilar  animals.     Though  its  pace  is 

very   slow,  it   has  a   very  acute   scent,    is    extremely 

Strong,  and  possessed  of  great  sagacity.   It  is  said  to  be 

so  fierce,  as  to  be  a  terror  even  to  the  waives  and  hears } 

and  its  strength  is  so  great,  that  it  has  been  known  ti> 

pull  down  a  pile  of  immense  logs  of  wood,   in  order  te 

get   At   some    provisions  that  had  been  hidden  ther?, 

though  some  of  the  logs  were  as  much  as  two  men 

could  carry.      It  is  a  great  enemy  to  badgcis  and  h>xee. 

It  is  hunted  in  NoFt4i  America  f«r  the  sake  of  its 

«s      skin.   , 

Mekt,  7'  ^-  ^^*^<i  The  Badger.— This  is  an  animal  of  a 

Badger.      Terv  clumsy  make,  being  thick-necked  and  thick-bo- 

^-  41-      died,  with  very  short  legs.      His  usual  length  &ora 

nose  to  tail  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and   the  tail 

itself  seldom  exceeds  sis  inches.     His  eyes  are  very 

■mall,   ears   short  and  rounded.     The  body  is  covered 

with  long  coarse   halrii  like  bristles,  that  are  of  a  dirty 

yellowish  white  next  the  root,  black  in  the  middle,  and 

gray  -at  the  tips.     The   badger  differs   from  moat  other 

animals  in  having  his  back  of  a  lighter  colour  than 

his  belly.     He  is  exceedingly  strong,   especially  about 

the  legs  and  feet,  which  are  formed  for  burrowing  in 

the  earth. 

This  flninial  is  found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  «f 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  It  makes  its  habitation  below 
ground,  and  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  «o  that  wh«n  his 
retreat  is  defiled  by  any  other  animal,- as  the  fox,  he 
quits  it  for  another,  it  seldom- leaves  its  hole  during 
the  day,  feeding  only  by -night.  '-ItSi  principal  food  ap- 
pears to  -consist «f  the  smaller  qnadmpcds,  ««  rabbits, 
birds,  &c  though  Mr  Pennant  will  scarcely  allew  it 
to  be  a  carnivorous  animal.  It  is  also  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  honey.  It  sleeps  much  during  winter,  con- 
fining itself  like  the  boar,  in  a  half  torpd  state. 

The  female  brings  foith'rthree  «r-  four  young  in  the 
•arly  part  of  summer. 

Badgers-were  fonnerly  distinguished  into  sow  bad- 
gers and  dog  badgers,  from  the  supposed  resemblanco 
Zt  their  heads  to  those  animals,  though  we  do  not 
know  of  any  with  a  bead  like  that  of  swine,  .its  uttwl 
appearance  being-  that  of  the  dog. 
~  No  animal  has  sufferedmoro  frsm vulgar  prejudices 
than  the  badgei  :  harmless  in  bis  nature,  ho  aeenu  to 
bave  bad  the  charaeter  of  ferocity  given  him,  merely 
Ifecanse  he  is  a  beast  of  great  strength,  and  it  furnished 
-  with  strong  teeth,  as  if  formed  to  live  by  rapine  1  he  is, 
Iw we ver,  .found  to  be  an-animal  perfectly  inofiens I ve. 
Nature  has  denied  the  badger  the  speed  rsquisite  to 
escape  its  enemies,  but  has  supplied  it  with  such  wea- 
pons of-oSence  that  scarcely  any  cceatwe  will  attack} 
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few  animals  defend  tliemselvoe  bett^  or  bite  harder  j  fen*, 
when  pursued,  tt  soon  conies  to  bay,  and  fights  with  ■-->  ■  ^ 
great  obstinacy.  The  badger  is  very  tenacioui  of  life, 
yet  a  small  blow  on  the  ennut  is  morUl  both  to  him  and 
the  otter.  Tt  is  bunted  with  terriei-a,  and  its  t^tinata 
defence  affords  gr«at  diversion  to  those  human  briitea 
who  are  capable  of  finding  pleasure  in  the  torments  of  a 
harmless,  inoffenstvt  creature. 

Its  skin  is  used  far  pistol  furniture,  when  dressed  with 
the  hnir  on )  the  hairs  are  made  into  brushes  that  arA 
uved  by  painten  to  soften  their  shades,  and  the  fleih  il 
•aid  to  make  excellent  bacon, 
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Front  teeth  small  and  I'ounded  }  superior  10,  the  two 
middle  ones  longer ;  inferior  eight,  the  two  middle 
ones  broader  and  very  short;  canine  teeth  long} 
grinder*  denticulated  j  tongue  ciliated  with  papillxj 
abdominal  pouch  (in  most  species)  containing  the  • 
teats. 

This  curious  tribe  of  animals  first  heeame  known  Vm 
naturalists  on  the  discovery  of  America,  where  onlyi 
tnost  of  the  species  are  met  with.  They  are  principalis 
distinguished  by  the  eatraordinary  contrivance  whicb 
nature  has  adopied  -for  enabling  most  of  the  genus  to 
secuiti  their- young,  and- which  consists  of  a  pouch  or 
bag  formed  l^  a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  belly.  Into 
this  ih':  young  are  received  soon  after  birth,  and  ara 
there  suckled  at  teats- within  the  bag,  till  they  are  able 
to«hilt  for  thcmsclvea.  'In  some  of  these  there  are  twn 
or  thre«  distinct -cavities  that  can  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of-honea  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided for  tnat  purpose.  Soma  of  the  species  carry 
their  young  on  their  back*,  covering  tbcni  .with  their 
Uil. 

Tliis  it  a  nunicTaiis  genus,  cempr«faending  about  19 
species. 

1.  D,  Virginiana,  Virginian  O,  Yellowish  gray, 
with  naked  tail,  and  black,  naked,  rounded  ears,  edged 
with  white.— -2.  H.  Marimpialis,  Molucca  O.  Brown, 
with  naked  tail.— 3.  2>.  Cayopollin,  Mexican  -O. 
Brown,  with  tail  longer  than  the  body,  and  the  eyea 
■urroundod  with  a  blackish  border..^4.-i),  Brvciyutv, 
Short-tailed  O.  With  hairy  tail  )  very  short,  naked 
ears,  reddish  body,  and  no  |Kiucb.->'5.  D.  Brunii,  3a,-* 
van  O.  Short  naked  tail,  and  long  throe-toed  hind 
feet,— 6,  /).  Orientaiia,  Fhalanger,  Busty  white  be- 
neath, with  blackish  dorsal  line  )  tail  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  hairy  almost  to  the  middle,  and  the  two 
middle  toes  of  the  hind  feet  united.— 7,  D,  Cancritiora, 
Cayenne  O.  Nearly  naked  i  scaly  tail  almost  tho 
length  of  the  body,  and  the  nails  of  the  thumbs  SaU— • 

8,  D.  Philmida-,  FhilaadLT,  The  tail  haiiy  at  tl>« 
base,  and  with  four  Mais  in   the  abdominal  pouch.-^ 

9.  D.  Murina,  Murine  O,  Tail  half  naked,  and  sis 
teats — »o  D.  Dorsigrra,  Mcrian  .O,  Tail  naked, 
hairy  at  the  base,  and  tb«  fore  feet  without  claws,~— 
II.  C£nnun'Ma,XiemurIne  O.  Ash-coloured,  tawney 
beneath,  witlt  cylindrir,  black,  furry,  prehensile  tail.-— 
13.  D,  Obemia,  Porcupine  0,  Subferruglnous,  whitish 
beneath,  with  Iqngisb  tail }  the  fore  feet  &ve-toed, 
with  «nwll  extenor  claws  \  the  hind  feet  four-toed,  with 
two  interior  toes  united,— 13.  D,  Pttmtnu,  Pelaurina 
0.    Blackish  gray,  tinged  vrlUt  ferrugioous  j  wbitisb 
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bMndi,  with  btenl  flying  membnuie,  and  iong,  mb' 
— '  crlindric,  tbij  Tillwe  tBil— 15.  D,  Sciurm,  SiqiiiiTel 
O.  Pale  gnji  noW'white  beneath,  with  lateral  flying 
membrane,  and  vnj  tHIoh  prebeosile  tail.— 1$.  Z>. 
Maenutra,  Long-tatled  O.  Aab  coloured,  whitiih  be- 
neath, with  lat^^  flying  membraH,  and  very  long 
black  tail.— 16.  D.  Pmnwi,  Pygmy  O.  With  lateral 
flying  memfarane,  and  utly  ptnoMed  linear  tail.— 17. 
IJ.  FuZ/iina,  VulpineO.  Ferrnginons,  withUu^villntu 
tail. — 18.  D.  Au^raianatKVf,  New  Holland  O. — 19, 
D.  VrttTM,  Uraine  O.    YellowiBh,  with  cleft  apfnt  lip. 

I.  Z>.  Virginiana,  Virginian  Oponnro. — This  naimal 
is  sboat  the  iize  of  a  cat,  bnt  appears  of  a  thickerfona, 
from  the  length  and  erect  position  of  the  hair.  It  has 
an  inele^nt  aspect,  having  a  long  sharp  &ce,  and  very 
wide  month,  arawd  with  numerous  sharp  teeth.  The 
legs  are  short ;  and  all  the  toes,  except  the  thnmbs  of 
the  hind  feet,  are  fnnisbed  with  sharp  claws.  The  tail 
is  strongly  prehensile,  eoahling  the  animal  to  suspend 
itself  thereby. 

This  is  one  of  those  species  in  which  the  abdominal 
poui^  is  most  strongly  marked,  and  into  this  receptacle 
the  female  receive*  her  young  when  they  are  in  danger, 
ot  when  hti^ued. 

The  Virginian  opossom,  like  all  the  other  American 
^ecie*,  is  a  caimrtmNM  animal,  and  prey*  mi  pooltfy, 
•mdl  birds,  &c.  in  the  manner  of  the  Enn^enn  pole- 
cat (  it  is  also  trngiToroas,  eatine  several  kinds  of  fruits, 
KMtsi  &c.  It  is  of  a  ^ntle  disposition,  and  may  en- 
nly  be  tamed ;  bnt,  like  some  other  speeiee,  it  has  a 
disagreeable  smell.  Its. voice  is  a  sort  of  gnmtii^ 
s^nesk }  its  pnce  in  running  is  not  swift,  hut  it  is  very 
expert  in  climbing  trees,  and  readily  passes,  by  means 
of  its  clinging  tail,  from  bough  to  hough,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  monkey.  The  female  pndace«  fbor  or  five  at  k 
birth,  and  has  tbe  poiver  of  cloeiog  the  poach  so  strong- 
ly as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  open  it  by  tin 
hand,  nor  will  any  torture  compel  the  animal  to  loosen 
it.  The  finnale,  when  ready  to  bring  forth  her  yonng, 
is  said  to  make  herself  a  nest  of  dry  grass,  in  some  bnsh 
near  the  root  of  a  ti«e. 

10.  D.  Dan^era,  Marian  O^-Almost  tbe  only  ac- 
count we  have  of  this  animal  is  given  by  Madame 
Merian,  in  her  work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam.  Her 
account  is  as  follows.  '*  By  way  of  Glling  up  a  plate,  I 
kavn  represented  a  kind  of  wood-rat,  which  always  car- 
ries ker  young  ones  up«i  her  back ;  she  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish brown  colour,  and  white  heoemth.  When  these  rats 
come  out  of  dieir  hole,  either  to  play  or  to  seek  their 
food,  they  ran  about  with  their  mother ;  bnt  when  they 
an  satiBfied  with  fiNid,  or  are  spprriiensiTe  of  dai^r, 
they  climb  np  again  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  and 
twut  their  tails  round  that  of  the  parent,  who  runs  with 
them  into  her  hole  again." 

Genus  ai.  DAsrtiRus. 

Hie  organs  of  generation  and  abdominal  pooch  in  the 
female,  as  in  the  last  genus.  Front  teeth  in  the  up- 
per jaw  eight,  in  the  lower  mx.     Canine  teeth,  two 
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This  is  a  new  gcmn,  famed  by  Geoffivy,  to  com-  Hiib»7  of 
prehend  several  species  whidi  are  ^aced  hy  Dr  ShawUsSpodst 
under  Vivrrro  and  Didt^M*,  tmt  wbid  Getmoy  thinks '"'    *  '     ' 
have  sufficiently  distingnidiii^  characters  to  be  separa- 
ted from  both,     lliey  are  all  found  in  New  HoUand, 
and  are  faerbivorons  animals. 

Gif'ofiroy  enumerates  six  species,  to  which  he  gives 
the  following  uunes  sad  characters. 

I.  O.  Macnurvt,  liong-tailed  D.  Cbesnnt  ctdoar 
spotted  with  white.  Tail  equally  speckled — 2.  D. 
Maugd,  Mauoci  D.  Olive  c^nred,  spotted  with 
white  ;  tail  without  spots.— 3.  O.  FivtrriiMu,  Vivev-- 


n  each  jaw.  Grinders  14,  of  which  six  are  sharp. 
Head  eonical ;  snout  furnished  with  large  whisknj. 
IVil  fiiraished  with  long  hair.  Five  toes  on  each 
fiiot,  all  sqwnte;  the  tfanmb of  tbe  hind. feet  ex- 
tRinely  sbMt. 
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nne  D.    Black,  spotted  with  iriule }  tail  wiAout  mts. 

—4.  D.  Tafa,  Tafa  D.     Entirely  brown  }  tail  of  tbe 

colour. — 5.7>.P«u»a>tttf,Bnuk-tBLiledD.  Adi> 


cohmitHl,  without  Bpots.^-6.i).  Jfi)iMnstf,IicststD.  En- 
tirely red  }  tail  of  tbe  same  colour- 

M.  GeeBnj  has  also  formed  a  new  genus,  which  he  Penoictcs. 
calls  Perameue,  in  which  he  includes  the  didtiphia  obe- 
tula  of  Bhaw,  and  another  species  that  had  not  before 
been  described.  Aa  we  are  not  very  certain  of  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  this  new  genua,  wa  have  not  included  it  in 
tbe  arrangement  of  the  generic  characters ;  and  for  a 
descriptioD  of  the  genus,  we  mnst  refer  to  Gcofi^tiy's 
Memoir,  in  the  fonth  volume  of  Atmakt  dt  MtutuM 
Natiomil,  p.  56.  ,q^ 

Geofiroy  calls  the  species  Petameles'  nonfto,  andptoWs. 
P.  tihituia.  The  latter  has  been  tbns  described  by  Dr 
fifanw.  It  is  aboot  the  sixo  of  a  bitf-grown  domestic 
rat,  and  b  remarkable  for  a  thicker  or  more  corpnlent 
habit  than  moat  otben  of  the  getraa.  The  hind  legs 
are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore  legs,  and  have  in 
miniature  tbe  fognn  tf  dmse  of  the  knagBroo,  and  some 
other  Anstimlasian  qundrnpeds;  tbongh  the  middle 
claws  are  hs  l«s  in  proportion ;  the  interior  ones  are 
double,  or  both  covered  by  a  common  skin.  The  co- 
lour of  this  species  is  a  pale  yellow  bmwn,  p^er  and 
inclining  to  whitish  below ;  and  its  hair  n  of  a  coarser 
or  faanher  appearance  than  the  rest  of  tbe  small  opos- 
snma ;  Un  ears  an  rounded,  the  tail  rather  long,  'mien 
viewed  in  a  coisory  manner,  the  animal  bears  a  distant 
resmnblance  to  a  pig  in  miniature.  |qj 

InCollins's  accmmtof  New  South  Wales,  then  isWomtat. 
described  a  very  curious  animal  under  tbe  name  of  &  4^' 
viombat,  which  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  opossanu,  and 
the  other  animala  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  Hb 
teeth,  honever,  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the  three 
last  genera,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  a  species 
of  any  of  them,  and  perhaps  it  may  bereafW  constitute 
genns.     The  account  given  in  the  work  referred 


to  if 


Itstengtfa,  from  tbe  tip  of  tbe  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  is  two  feet  seven  inches,  of  which  its  body  taken 
up  one  foot  eleven  inches.  Tbe  bend  is  seven  inches, 
and  the  tail  five-tenths  of  an  inch.  Its-circnraferenee 
behind  the  fore  legs,  37  inches ;  across  tbe  thickest 
part  of  the  belly,  31  inebcs.  Its  weight  hy  hand  is 
between  15  and  30  ponnds.  The  hair  is  coarse,  and  is 
sbout  one  inch,  or  one  and  five-tenths  in  length,  thinly 
set  upon  the  bellyt  thicker  on  the  back  and  head,  nnd 
thickest  upon  the  loins  and  naip ;  tbe  cirfeur  of  it  k 
t^lA  sandy  hrawnj  af  varying  shades,  but  darkest  along 
t^  back. 

The  head  is  laige  and  flattish,  ■  and  when  looking 
the  annnl  fnU  in  the  &ce,  seems,  esMlndi^g  the  ears, 
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tofbnn  nearly  an  eqoilaterartiunKle,  an^  Bide  of  which 
■'ia  abeut  icven  incites  andfivc'teiitbs  in  length;  but  the 
upper  side,  or  tint  which  constitutes  the  breadth  of  the 
headj  is  rather  the  shortest.  The  hair  npon  the  face 
lies  in  regular  order,  as  if  it  were  combed,  but  its  ends 
point  upwards  in  a  kind  of  radii,  froai  the  nose  theis 
centre. 

The  ears  are  sharp-  and  erect,  of  two  inches  and 
three-tenths  in  length,  stand  well  asunder,  and  are  ia 
iiowise  disproportionate.  The  eyes  are-  sdwII,  and  ra- 
ther sank  than  prominent,  bat  qulok  and  lively.  They 
are  placed  about  two  inches  and  five-tenths  uunder,  a 
little  below  the  coitie  of  the  imaginary  triangle  to< 
wards  the  nose.  The  nice  co-adaptation  of  their  ciliary 
processes,  which  are  covered  With  a  fine  hair,  seems  to 
afford  the  animal  an  extraordinary  power  of  exclnding 
whatevcrmight  he  hurtful. 

The  nose  is  large  or  spreading,  the  nostrils  Urge, 
long,  and  capable  of  being  closed.  Tbey  stand  angu- 
larly with  each  other,  and  a  channel  is  continued  from 
thera  towards  tlie  upper  lip,  nbichis  divided  like  the 
hare's.  The  whiskers  are  cather  thick,  and  strong, 
and  are  in,  length  from  two  to  three  inches  and  a 
half. 

The  opening  of  its  month  i»  small ;  it  contains  five 
long  grass-cutting  tee^h  in  the  front  of  each  jaw,  like 
those  of  the  kanguroo ;  within  them  is  a  vacancy  for 
Ml  ineli  or  more,  tbcn  appear  two  small  canine  teeth  of 
^nal  bci^t  with,  and  so  mnch  similar  to,  eight  mo- 
lares  situated  behind,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable 
from  them<  The  whole  number  in  both  jaws  amount 
lo  24. 

The  neck  is  thick  and  short,  and  greatly  restrains 
the  motions  of  the  head,  which,  according  to  the 
<wnmon  expression,  looks  as  if  it  were  stuck  upon  the 
shoulders. 

From  the  neck  the  back  arohes  a  little  as  far  as  the 
loins,  whence  it  goes  off  at  a  flat  slope  to  the  hindei^ 
must  parts,  where  not  any.  tail  is  visible.  A  tail,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  by  caretiilly  pressing  the  finger 
over  the  flat  slope  in  a  line  with  the  back  bone.  Alter 
separating  the  hairs,  it  is  seen  of  some  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  Irom  three-tenths  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  naked,  except  a  few  fine  short  hairs  near 
its  end.  This  curious  tail  seemed  to  hold  a  much 
hqlder  proportion  in  the  young  than  in  the  full  grown 
Mtmal. 

The  fore  legs  are  very  stMng  and  mnscnlar:  their 
length,  to  the  sole  of  the  paw,  is  five  inches  and  a  half, 
ud  the  distance  hatween  them  is  five  inches  and  a  half. 
The  paws  are  fleshy,  round,  and  large,  being  one  inch 
and  oiae-tcntha-in  Aametar.  Their  claws  are  fiva  in 
number,  attached  to  as  many  short  digitalions.  Tttm 
three  middle  claws  are  strong,  and  about  nine-tenths 
of  aa  inch  in  length ;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  clawa 
arc  also  strong,  but  shorter  than  the  others,  iMiog  only 
■even-tenths  of  an  inch  long.  The  fleshy  root  of  the 
thumb  claw-  is  strongorafld  awic  flexible  than  the  others. 
The  sole  of-  the  paw  i«  hard,  and  the  upper  part  is  co- 
vered with  the  common  ha»,  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
olaws  which  it  OTcrhang).  The  hind  legs  are  less  stroi^ 
and  muscular  than  the  Sirt',  their  length,  to  the  sole,  is 
five  inches  and  a  half}  the  distance  between,  about 
^even  inches  and  a  half:  The  hind  paw  is  longer  than 
the  Sttt,  hut  not  less  ficshy.}^  its  length.is  tnp  indie* 


and  seven-tenths,   in  hteajth  two  inches   and  three-  HUtor^of 
fiUbs.     The  claws  are  EoMT  in  number;  the  three  inner  the  Spteitfc 
ones  are  less  strong,  but  about  one-fifth  ot  an  ineb'~    *    ""' 
longer  than  the  longest  of  the  fore  daws,  and  there  is 
a.  fleshy  spur  in  the  place  of  the  thumb  claw.     1'he 
wholepMW  has  a  curve,  which  throws  its  fore  part  ra- 
ther inward. 

In  size  tlie  two  sexes  are  nearly  the  same,  but  the 
female  is  perhaps  rather  the  heaviest. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bass,  this  wombat  seemed  to 
be  very  economically  made ;  but  he  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  give  an  account  of  its  internal  Structure  In 
his  journal. 

This  animal  has  no  claim  to  swiftness,  as  most  mea 
could  run  it  down.  Its  pace  is  hobbling,  like  the  awk- 
ward gait  of  a  bear.  It  is  mild  and  gentle,  as  becomes 
a  grass-eater  j  but  it  bites  hard,  and  is  furious,  uheii 
provoked.  Mr  Bass  never  beard  its  voice  but  then ;  it 
was  a  low  cry,  between  a  hissing  and  a  whizzing,  which 
could  not  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  above  40  yutls.  lie 
chased  one,  and  suddenly  liAed  it  off  the  ground  with 
his  hands,  and  laid  him  along  his  arm  like  a  child.  It 
made  no  noice,  nor  any  effort  to  escape.  Its  conntc- 
nance  was  placid,  and  seemed  as  content  as  if  Mr  Baas 
had  nursed  it  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  it  more 
than  a  mile,  on  his  aim  or  hia  shoulder,  which  it 
took  in  good  part ;  but  wb«n  he  secured  his  legs,  in 
.order  to  go  into  a  bush  to  cut.  a  specimen  of  new 
wood,  its  anger  rose,  and  it  snapped  a  piece  from  the 
elbow  of  Mr  Bass's  jacket  with  its  grass~cutting  teeth. 
Here  their  friendship  ended,  and  the  creature  remain- 
ed implacable  all  the  way  to  the  boat,  and  kicked  till  he 
was  exhausted. 

This  circumstance  seemed  to  prove,  that  with  kind 
treatment  the  wombat  might  soon  be  rendered  do- 
cile and  aflectionate ;  but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giv- 
ing him  provocation,  at  least  if  he  should  be  full 

Besides  Futneauz  island,  the  wombat  inhabits  tlie 
mountains  to  the  west  of  Port  Jackson.  It  lives  below 
groimd,  being  admirably  fonned  for  burrowing;  bat  tn- 
what  depth  it  descends,  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. Affcording  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  thfe  na- 
tives, the  wombat  of  the  mountains  is  never  seen  dar- 
ing the  day,  hot  lives  retired  in  his  hole^  feeding  only 
in  the  night ;  hut  that  of  the  islands  seems  to  feed  in  all 
^s  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  well  known,  but  it 
M  probably  varied  according  to  the  situation  in  which 
he  may  be  placed.  The  stmnaclts  of  such  as  Mr  Bass 
examined  were  distended  by  the  coarse  wiry  gtasa; 
and  ho,  as  well  as  others,  had  seen  the  animal  scratch- 
ing among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea-weed  thrown  upon  tli« 
shores,  though  he  could  never  discover  what  the  »i'gial 

Genus  23.  Macropus.    Kjijiauxooi. 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  six,  emarginated ;.  in  the 
lower  jaw  two,  very  large,  long,  sharp,  and  pointing 
forwards;  grinders  five  on  each  side,. both  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaw,  disUnt  from  the  otifer  teeth,;  fore 
legs  very  short;  hind  legs  very  longj  abdominal 
pouch  in  the  female. 
There  are  only  two  speciea  at  pment  known,  tix. 

I.  M.  Major,  Great  K.  Brownisb,  witkabatiasfc  ma, 

vGooqIc  ' 
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rtrm.     Kod  live-toed  fore  rect.— 3.  il.  Miitor,  Rat  K.  or  Kild- 
0    "  'goroo  r»t.     Brovn,  ksb-cotourad  below,  with  rounded 
can,  and  four-toed  fore  feet. 

These  wer«  ranked  bv  Linnmu  ander  the  genoi 
-DiDKLPHis,  but  differ  so  much  in  many  ciroumstances, 
that  tbey  have  been  very  properly  formed  into  a  sepa- 

M.  Maji^,  Great  K.— This  animal  was  firit  di 


Aognnw, 
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covered  bv  Captain  Cook's  people,  while  at  Botany 
Bay  in  New  Hoi  land,  in  1770;  and  an  interesting, 
though  not  strictly  accurate  account  of  it,  is  given  in 
Captain  Cook's  first  voyage.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Shaw,  llie  general  size  of  the  kanguroo  Is,  at  least, 
equal  to  that  of  a  Fall  grown  shtep ;  the  upper  parts  of 
the  animal  are  small,  while  the  lower  are  remarkably 
large  in  proportion  ;  yet  such  is  the  elegance  of  grada- 
tion iu  this  respect,  that  the  kangoroo  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  pictjresque  of  qaadrDpeds. 
The  head  hears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  deer,  and 
the  visage  is  mitd  and  placid ;  the  ears  are  moderately 
!arge,  of  a  slightly  sharpened  form,  and  upright ;  the 
evei  large,  and  the  mouth  rather  small;  the  neck  tliio 
and  finely  proportioned,  the  fore  legs  extremely  short, 
with  the  feet  divided  into  five  toes,  each  famished  with 
a  sharp  and  somewhat  crooked  claw.  From  the  breast 
downwards  the  body  gradually  enlarges,  and  again  de- 
creases a  little  towards  the  tail ;  the  thiglu  and  bind 
legs  are  extremely  stout  and  long,  and  the  feet  are  M 
constructed  as  to  appear,  at  fii'St  sight,  to  consist  but  of 
thrr«  toes,  of  which  th;  middle  is  by  far  tbe  largest, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  claw  of  great  size  and  strength ; 
tlie  exterior  toe  is  also  furnished  wilti  a  very  strong 
claw,  but  far  smaller  than  that  of  the  middle  one  ;  and 
the  interior  consists  of  two  very  small  toes  united  under 
a  common  skin,  with  tbeir  respective  claws  placed  so 
dose  to  each  other  as  to  appear  like  a  split  or  double 
claw;  the  whole  appearance  of  the  foot  bears  a  distant 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  bird.  The  kangaroo  rests  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  foot,  which  is  colloos,  black- 
ish, and  granulated  beneath.  The  colour  of  the  animal 
is  an  elegant  pale  brown,  lighter  or  more  inclining  to 
wbitenesi  on  the  abdomen  ;  the  ventral  pouch,  or  re- 
ceptacle for  tbe  young,  is  situated  in  the  same  mao- 
iMr  as  in  the  Apossums,  and  Is  extremely  large  and 

'The  dimennon*  of  a  foil  grown  kanguroo  are  given  as 
follows,  in  Governor  Phillip's  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay, 
viz.  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  tbe  nose  to  that  of  the  tail : 
length  of  the  tail  three  feet  and  an  inch  ;  of  the  bead 
■eleven  inches  }  of  the  fore  4egs  two  feet ;  of  the  hind, 
three  feet  seven  inches :  circnmferenee  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  animal  near  the  legs,  three  fiset  nine  inches ;  of 
tbe  lower  part  near  tbe  legs,  four  feet  five  inches ;  round 
tbe  thickest  end  of  the  tail  13  inches.  The  weight  of 
the  largest  specimens  is  said  to  have  been  abeut  150 
poonds  ;  but  it  is  imagined  that  this  animal  attains  « 
much  larger  size. 

Thou^  the  geaeral  position  of  the  kangaroo,  when 
at  rest,  u  staading  on  its  hind  feet,  yet  it  frequcntlv 
places  its  fate  feet  on  the  gpound  also,  and  thas  fce« 
■n  the  rnaaner  of  other  quadrupeds.  It  drinks  by  lap- 
Jung.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  extremely  timid,  and 
spnngs  from  tbe  sight  of  mankind  by  vast  boondi  of 
many  feet  in  height,  and  to  a  surprising  distance. 
When  in  a  state  of  captivity,  it  has  smnetimes  nway  of 
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springing  forwards  and  kicking  with  its  hind  feet  in  a  Hiitorj  of 
very  forcible  and  violent  manner;  during  which  actionthcSiKciri. 
it  rests  or  props  itself  on  the  base  of  the  tail.   In  a  no-  '  '""»  "  ' 
tural  state  it  sometimes  uses  its  tail  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence, and  will  give  such  severe  blows  with  it  to  dogs 
OS  to  oblige  them  10  desist  from  their  attack.     The  fe- 
male kanguroo  has  two  mamnue  situated  in  the  abdo- 
minal pouch,  and  in  each  are  seated  two  teats ;  yet  se 
far  as  has  hitherto  been  observed,  the  animal  produces 
hot  one  young  at  a  birth  ;  and  so  exceedingly  diminn- 
tive  is  the  young,  when  first  found  in  tbe  pouch,  as 
searcelv  to  exceed  an  inch  in  length.     The  yonitgcoa- 
tiniies  ID  tbe  pooch  till  it  is  grown  to  a  large  size,  and 
takes  occasional  refuge  in  it  long  after  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  come  abroad. 

The  kanguroo  feeds  entbely  on  vegetable  substances, 
and  chiefly  on  grass.  In  their  native  state  these  ani* 
mals  are  said  to  feed  in  herds  of  30  or  40  together, 
and  one  is  generally  observed  to  be  stationed,  as  if  ap- 
parently on  the  watch,  at  a  distance  from  the  rest. 

The  flesh  of  the  kanguroo  is  said  to  be  rather  coarse ; 
and  such  as  to  be  eaten  rather  in  defect  of  olfacT  food 
than  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Genus  aj.  Talfa.     Moles.  Talpa. 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  six,  unequal ;  in  the  lower 
eight.  Canine  teeth  one  on  each  side,  the  upp^ 
larger.     Grinders  in  the  upper  jaw  seven,  in   the 

The  moles  are  furnished  by  nature  for  perforating 
the  earth  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  Their  bead 
is  long,  and  provided  with  very  strong  muscles  for  ena- 
bling it  to  raise  np  the  earth ;  their  snout  is  much 
lengthened,  and  is  moveable  -,  their  hands  are  large, 
broad,  and  flat,  and  armed  with  strong,  flat,  pointed 
claws,  directrd  backwards  fw  throwing  tbe  earth  be- 
hind  them,  and  the  fore  legs  are  very  short  and  strong, 
and  nearly  hidden  below  the  skin.  They  have  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  and  their  eyes  are  very  small,  and  hidden 
in  the  fur.  They  mostly  feed  on  worms  and  insects, 
and  in  this  way  would  be  of  service,  were  it  not  that  in 
seeking  for  these,  they  make  mnch  havot^  among 
young  plants  by  turning  np  tbe  earth.  His  circum- 
stance renders  them  very  troublesome  to  gaidenera 
and   farmers,    who    take    every   method    to   destroy 

Naturalists  b<*ve  described  abont  7  species,  viz.  I. 
*  7*.  Ear^iea,  Common  M.  Block  (usnally)  with  short 
tail  and  five-toed  I(ct>-^2.  T,  PurpKrateent,  Purple  M. 
Block,  with  a  gloss  of  purple,  with  white  tail  and  five- 
toed  fiseL— 3.  T.  Capntm^-Cape  H.  Gdd-gieen,  vritfa 
a  gloss  of  copper  colour,  with  thiee-toed  fore  fiiet. — 
4.  T.  Rufo,  Bed  M.  Bed,  with  short  tail ;  three- 
toed  fore  feet,  and  four-toed  hind  feet.— 5.  T.  Lorgi- 
eaudota,  Loo^-toilcd  M.  Brown,  with  tail  moderate- 
ly long,  and  nve-toed  fiset,  hinder  scaly.— ^.  T,  RadtO' 
la,  Radiated  M.  Block,  with  vriiite  feet,  and  nose 
radiated  with  pn^Utc — 7.  T.  Fvxo,  Brown  M. 
Brown,  with  white  fMt  and  tail,  and  very  hnnd  lore 

*"**■  «o7 

Species  I.  T.  Evnpaa,  Common  M.   MaUvforp,  "^  jim  tpmti. 
Moudiewarp.  Comaioa 

The  figure  of  this  animal  is  well  known.     Its  eyes  Mri<- 
u««o  sonlt  that  it  was  long  donbted  wlietheri.t.c<»!&\ 
aR4       .  ,^     VA. 
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Part: 


Hntoy  of  had  •ny.     It  luu,  bowever,  b«ea  proTed  b/  diMectiou  Tbe  tkia  of  tlw  nolo  U  extnmely  tongfa  ;  iu  for 

ilieSpeciei-awUtM  b^  the  microKwpe,  ibat  tbi*  aninuil  not  oalf      dote  Mt,  mad  coftcr  thmo  tfao  finost  velvet,  or  potiapa^ 
'   "  •     '  'hM  eyea,  but  that  its  ey»  ue  ever^  way  calooUted  for     thao  tbe  fur  of  any,  otber  animal }  it  ic  usDally  btaek, 

distinct  Tuion.     It  poeaesKS  the  NemM  of  bearing  mi     bat  otolet  bave  bc^  iound   Bpotte4  witb  white,  and 

smelliDg  in  a  very  acute  degree,  and  accordii^  to  Bay      wMiietiniea,  tbovgb  nicly,  tbey  bave  been  wetm  altoge- 

and  Bufibn  !b  peculiarly  gifted  in  aoodier  faculty,  on      tber  wbite. 

nbicb  it  would   be  improper  here-  to  enlarge.     It  * 

sametimcs  foand  wbite. 

Moles  are  found  in  everv  part  of  Europe,  and-  ■ 

extrciM-ty  common  in  Britain. 

These  animals,   as  is  well  known,   live  below  tbe 


Gtbh  34.  8oK£z.    SaMxtn. 


euih,  where  tbey  make  Bubterranean  passage*  leaidlsg 
from  one  hillock  to  another.     Tbey  live  in  pain,  and 


Front  teeth  in  tbe  tipper  jaw  two,  long,  bifid.  In  tbe 
lowet  two  or  four  {  the  intermediate  ones  shorter  } 
canine  teeth  several  on  each  side }  grinders  cDspi- 
dated. 


ten  said  to  be  die  uMiat  domestic  of  all  quadmpeds.  ■  This  genos  is  nea^y  allied  to  tbe  last,  and  indeed  a 
They  seldom  quit  their  holes  except  when  compelled  lew  of  its  species  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
to  do  so  by  heavy  rains,  or  when  the  earth  is  so  much  some  of  tbe  moles.  It  is  therefore  not  surprisioj;  that 
parched  bv  constant  drought,  that  they  are  unable  to  LinoKus,  in  the  twelfth  editini  of  bis  Systenu  Nature, 
continiK  tneir  work  of  burrowing.  In  winter  they  re-  ranked  two  species  under  Sores,  which  afaonld  mor« 
tire  to  elevated  place*,  where  they  may  be  best  secured  properly  bave  been  placed  under  Talpte, 
from  inundations  ;  but  in  summer  descend  to  tbe  low  There  are  16  species,  which  are  tbns  distin^oidied. 
and  £at  lands,  etpecialty  meadows,  which  they  prefer  i.  *  S,  Arantut,  Common  8.  or  Shrew  mouse.  Bnsly 
on  account  of  the  eartb  there  being  fredier  and  brown,  whitish  below,  with  tail  rather  shorter  than  the 
softer.  body_2.  S.  Moxhatiit,  Mb^  S.  Web-iooted,  with 
.  They  generally  breed  in  the  spring,  being  foand  big  naked  comprcoaed  tail.^3.  S.  itarfwrtw,  Canad*  S. 
with  young  in  January  and  February,  and  in  April  a  Blackisb,  with  lengthened  snoot,  radiated  at  the  tip 
great  many  of  their  young  may  be  seen.  with  tentacula.— 4.  S,  C^ruUieent,  PcrAieuBg  S.  Bltw- 
It  appears  that  moles  are  capable  of  swimming  to  a  8™7>  ">^  fleih-«oloared  snout,  feet,  and  tad.— 5.  S. 
considerable  distance}  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  Fodittu,  Water  8.  Black,  and  while  belowj—d.  S, 
Itaving  been  seen  swirambg  towards  a  amall  island  in  BrtntMeiuu,  Brazilian  8.  Brown,  with  three  black 
the  middle  of  a  kke  iSo  yards  from  land,  is  given  by  stripes  on  tbe  back— 7.  &  Surinamcnn*^  Sunoain  S. 
Mr  Bruce  in  tbe  third  volume  of  tbe  Ltnnxan  Tram-  Bay,  yellowish  asb  ooloin-  below,  with  tail  sbeirter  than 
actions.  the  body.— 8.  S.  ProboKtdetia,  Elephant  S.  Brown, 
People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  great  misc^cf  with  verr  hmg  cylindric  utout.— 9.  S.  Leiuodim,  Whit^ 
•ccasiened  in  field*  and  garden*  by  theae  animals.  We  toothed  S.  Busl^t  white  below,  with  tail  <^  middling 
are  however  iofinmed  by  Bofibn,  that  in  tbe  year  1740,  length.— 10.  &  TWrminwrwa,  Square-tailed  8.  Qua- 
ke planted  1 5  or  i6aGresoriandwilhaeems,  and  that  drangolartail^^ii.&£e)icww«,While-tailed8.  Brown* 
the  greater  part  of  them  was  in  a  little  time  carried  ish,  whitish  beneath,  with  short  tail,  whitish  toward* 
away  by  the  mole*  to  their  subterranean  retreats.  In  the  tip,^i  2.  &  Vnixtor,  CiBereon*  S.  Dusky  aafa-co- 
nany  of  these  there  were  found  half  a  hoshel,  and  in  leered,  witb  tail  narrowed  at  tbe  base.— 13.  .S.  Mmri- 
others  aboBhel.  BnSbn,  afterthisoKuaistance,  censed  mm.  Murine  S.  Brown,  with  arii-celonred  feet  and  tail, 
a  ^reat  munber  «f  inn  traps  to  be  ooastmctid,  by  the  bdterof  middling  length.— 14.  S.  PmnUHt^  PeniMi 
wbicb  in  leas  than  three  weeks  he  caught  130Q.  T^  "  ~  '  ' 
this  instance  of  the  devastation  occasioned  by  tfiese  ani< 
malt,  we  may  add  the  following:  In  tbe  tear  1742 
they  were  so  onmeraia  in  soaM  parts  sf  Hefland,  that 
one  farmer  alone  canf^t  between  5000  Aid  6000  of 
them.  The  destruction  occasioned  by  tb£se  animal*  i* 
however  no  new  phenomenon.  We  a|fe  informed  by 
history,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  iafand  of  Tenedos, 

the  Trojans,  and  the  Meiima^  wertf  infested  by  then  Iteig  and   alender,   and  tbe  npper  maodibte  is   muc 

HI  the  earliest  ages.     For  this  Reason  a  tenple  was  longer  than  the  lower;  the eare are  abort  nod  renadcd, 

erected  to  Aptdlo  Smynthiaa,  the  destroyer  of  nries.  tbe  eyes  very  wtall,  and  like  those  «f  the  boIq,  almeat 

The  catching  of  molea  ceB*dlntes  a  psvieaeton  which  coneealed  in  the  hair.     Tbe   eolour  of  the  bead,  and 

ie  Weil  underatMd  in  this  coaetry.     Fw  die  particnlv  npprr  part  of  the  body,  i*  of  a  brownish  dark  red,  the 

modes  of  taking  them,  we  knst  refer  oor  readers  to  belly  of  a  dirty  white }  ^  tail  i*  oeveied  with  ibett 

Sr  Darmi'a  Fkytotagia,  p.  370,  and  tn  tbe  *eaMd  dork  hairs;  the  legs  are  very  sbeK;  the  bind  lege  are 

▼olnme  of  tbe  Philaeopoicitl'  B^igeaine,  p.  34.   Accord,  placed  very  far  ba^ ;  the  feet  are  ^vided  into  five  di- 

ing  to  Usrtimer,  as  quoted  by  j^nnant,  tbe  roots  of  atinct  tee*.  ^ 

wbite-  helleboic  made  into  a  paste  and  laid  into  theit  The  teeth  aie  aS  in  numbw,  aad  of  so  nngalar  n. 

bdes,  wiH  destroy  them.     They  eeess  to  have  few  ene-  Jbrm  as  to  «t^^  the  attenlioa  of  most  naturalists, 

mie*  among  other  ammals,  but  we  are  tcJd  by  Sir  Ho-  Geaocr  is  of  opmion,  that  nature  seen*  to  have  fenned 

bert  Sibbald,  that  tbeie  i*  »  kind  of  niou*c  with  a  beak  in  this  animal  teeth  of  mixed  ahape,  between  thooe  of 

4tat  destroys  moles.   We  are'astoredtbat  dieManimala  mice  and  serpents ;  the  two  npper  fore  teeth  are  very. 

u«  not  foiud  in  Irelaatt  ^wpi  *'^^  "■>  cackside  of  tbua  grow*  n  ininuto  |b«k 


8.    Witht> 

15.  &  ifwMritu,  Minute  8.     With  very  long  anoot.— 

16.  f.  £m/m,  Pygmy  8.     Extremely  small,  with  vray 
thick  cylindric  tail.  xtn 

L.  S.  Artmnu,  Shrew  Moose,  or  Hardy  S.  Tbe  ^f^" 
length  of  this  little  animal,  from  tbe  end  et  tbe  nose  toS^" 
tbe  origin  of  the  tail,  is  two  inches  and  a  half;  that  ef^TTi 
•^  tail,  nenr  one  inch  and  a  half;  the  nose  is  very 
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CMS,  tcarcely  visiUe,  except  on  a  near  inapectum ;  the  ditclm  covered  witli  bulies,  lying  ndl  mapped  up  in  HiMw;  of 

■^  other  teeth  u«  ^accd  cleu  together,  are  my  small, '  man,  gras*,  or  leaves  }  iti  food  is  nota,  fiuita,  wonDt,thrSpcciM. 

aod  Bcem  ecarcely  separated.  and  uuects.     It  lies  under  the  undeserved  reproach  of'"    '    '  ' 

The  shrew  moose  inhabits  old  walli,  heap*  of  ttooes,  socking  cattle,  and  horting  their  udders ;  but  the  small- 

or  holea  in  the  earth ;  is  freqnaatly  found  near  ont-  nesi  of  its  month  render*  tiiat  impoMibte.    It  is  a  mild, 

boildingB,  bay  licks,  dunghilli,  and  necessary  booses  j  hd^ess,  and  patient  animal ;  and  would  be  liable  to  in- 

it  lives  on  insects,  cmn,  and  any  filth,  and  has  been  jury  from  every  enemy,  bad  not  providence  narded  it 

obscrred  noting  like  a  bog  in  the  laat-nained  jdaccs.  with  a  strong  covering,  and  the  power  of  romng  itself 

Either  from  its  food  or  its  nature,  it  has  a  very  disa-  into  a  ball,  by  that   means  securing  the  deienceless 

greeable  smell,  insomach  that  the  cat  will  kill  it,  yet  parts.     It  ie  hunted  with  dogs  ;  hot  few  of  them  will 

e  to  eat  it.     It  is  said  to  bring  four  or  five  yonng  venture  to  attack  it  while  rolled  up,  so  that  its  perse- 


at  a  time. 
try. 


It  is  a  very 


aninul  in  this  ci 


Qenus  2$.  Ekinaceus.    Hsdoxboos. 

Front  teeth,  two  both  above  and  below ;  those  of  the  up- 
per jaw  distant,  of  the  lower  approximated.  Canine 
teeth  on  each  side,  in  the  upper  jaw  fivr,  in  the  low- 
er three.  Grinders  on  each  side,  both  above  and 
below,  four.     Body  covered  on  the  upper  parts  with 


enters  throw  it  into  water,  to  oblige  it  to  unroll  itself. 
Its  flesh  b  esteemsd  good  food. 

The  hedgehog  may  he  tamed  {  and  we  are  told  of 
one  that  lived  at  the  Angel  inn  at  Felton  in  Nortfanni- 
bcrland  in  1799,  which  performed  the  duty  of  a  tom- 
spit,  as  well  in  every  respect  as  the  dog  of  that  name } 
ran  about  the  bouse  as  familiarly  as  any  other  domestic 
quadruped ;  displayed  a  facility  till  then  unknown  in 
this  species  of  animals }  and  used  to  answer  to  the  name 

This  order  contains  I2gener»,and  about  184  species. 


There  are  five  species,  viz.  i.  *  Erimoetut  Etiro- 
jMtut,  Enropean  9r  Common  H.  With  roonded  ears 
and  crested  nostrils.^2.  E.  Inaurit,  Eariess  H.  Witii- 
oot  exieraal  ears.— 3.  E,  Auritut,  Long-eared  H^ 
With  long  oval  ears,  and  crested  nostrils.— 4.  £.  Mada~ 
gatcarieniit.  Striped  H.  With  s^nes  and  Lng  bristles} 
the  body  tonsitudinally  banded  with  black  and  white, 
with  long,  shup-pcnnted  snout.— 5.  E.  Mataceetuit, 
Malacca  H.     With  long  spines  and  pendulous  ean. 

r.  Erinact»u '  Europ^itt,  Gonimea  Hedgehog,  or 
Urchin. 

Hie  tMtal  lengdi  of  this  animal^  exdnsive  of  the 
tail,  is  about  ten  inches ;  the  tail  is  tittle  more  than  an 

inch  long,  bat  so  concealed  by  the  spines  as  scarcely  to     spined,  with  four-toed  Jeet ;  and  long  half'naked  pre- 
be  visible.     The  snotit  is  like  dtat  of  tba  hog}  the  op--    hensile  tail. — 3.  H.  Mexieana,  Mexican  F.     Short- 


Chap.  IV.  GuKss. 

Gen.  a6.  HTrmix.    Poxcumnx.  _ 

H; 
Front  teetb  two,  both  in  the  ojqter  and  under  jaw,  ob- 
liquely cut }    grinders  eight,      Body  covered   with 
spines  intermixed  with  bauo.     Four,  toes  on  tbe  forci 
feet,  five  on  the  bind. 
There  are  six  species;  vix. 

I.  H.  CrUtata,  Long^pined  Porcu|nBe  }  with  four- 
toed  fore  feet,  and  fivr-toed  hind  feet;  crested  head, 
and  short  Uil — a.  if.  PreAmM^,  Prehensile  P.   Short- 


per  jaw  being  mocfa  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  end 
flat }  tbe  nostrils  are  narrow,  terminated  on  each  side 
by  a  loose  thin  flap  ;  tbe  cohmr  tiS  tbe  snout  is  dnsky } 
it  is  covered  with  a  few  scattered  hairs ;  the  upper 


spined,  with  four-toed  feet,  and  tail  of  moderate  length. 
— 4.  /f.  Macnura,  Long-tailed  P.  Shoit-spioed,  with 
five-toed  feet,  and  very  long  tail,  tolled  at  the  end. 
with  club-shaped  bristles.— .5.  H,  Fateiculata,  Brush- 


part  of  the  bead,  the  Mdee,  and  tbe  rump,  are  clothed     tailed  P.     Four-toed  fore  feet,  five-toed  bind  feet^and' 


with  strong  stiff  hair,  a[^roaching  the  nature  of  bristles, 
of  a  yellowish  and  ash  hue. 

Hie  legs  are  short,  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  almost 
hare ;  tbe  toes  on  each  foot  are  nve  in  number,  long, 
and  teparated  the  whole  way }  the  thumb  or  interims 
toe  is  much  shorter  than  the  otben }  the  claws  long 
but  weak ;  tbe  whole  upper  part  of  tbe  body  and  sides 
are  strongly  covered  with  close  spnes  of  an  inch  in 
length,  ana  very  sharp  pointed }  their  lower  part  is 
white,  the  middle  black,  tbe  points  white.  The  nonlh 
is  small,  but  full  of  teeth.  Tie  barbarity  of  anatomists 
furnishes  us  with  an  amazing  instance  of  its  patience ; 
one  that  was  dissected  alive,  and  iriiooe  feet  were  nailed 
down  to  the  table,  endured  that,  and  every  stroke  of 
the  operator's  knife,  withoot  even  one  groan. 

It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  not  nn- 
eommon  in  this  island. 

It  prodoces  ftmr  or  five  Tonng  at  a  birth,  which  are 
soon  covered  with  pricklea  like  tbose  of  the  parent,  bat 
Sorter  and  weaker. 

■    It  is  a  noctnmal  animal,  keeping  retired  in  the  day, 
but  is  in  motion  tbe  whole  night  in  search  of  food.     It 
generallj  resides  ia  small  uickets,  in  hedges,  or  in 
3 


tail  terminated  by  a  tufl  of  flattened  bristles. — 6.  H. 
Dorsata,  Canada  P..  Sbort-spined,  with  very  Img 
fui^  four-toed  fore  feet,  five4oed  iunl  fi^t;  s^y 
hack,  and  shortish  tail.  n^ 

i.H.  Criitata, Common  Porcnpine.— The  figure  which  Cridata, 
we  have  given  of  this  animal  will  convoy  a  better  idea^"""""^ 
of  it  than  any  description.     We  may  remark  only  that  j^"^"" 
it  is  about  two  feet  long  irom  head  to  tail ;  and  that  the 
tail-  is  about  four  inches  long,  being  almost  entirely  hid^ 
den  by  the  quills  and  loog  bair. 

It  IS  a  native  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  Indian  islands; 
and  is  found  in  some  of  the  wanner  parts  of  Enropef 
particularly  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 

It  was  loi^  behevcd  that  tbe  porcn]wie  had  the 
powercf  darting  its  quills  to  a  considerable  distance,  at 
any  enemy  tbat  assaulted  it.  lliis  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  vulnr  error,  aiiung  probably  fiW  the  manner 
in  which  the  quills  are  detached  when  the  animal  is 
moulting,  at  which  time  theyare  often  thrown  with  a 
jerk  to  a  little  distance.  The  quills  seen  intended, 
merely  as  weapons  of  defence,  and  when  attacked,  tbe 
animd  has  the  power  of  raising  them,  as  was  reiaarked 
with  nsgtet  to  tbe  scales  of  the  mutis. 
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lllitarr  «r      The  fleah  of  the  porcupine  ii  utan  in  Mme  places  \ 
the  Spcciri,  and  wo  are  told  by  Mr  Brydona,  that  when  io  Sicily, 
'       v       ''iw  i'lBci  on  it,  and  found  it  extremely  iustnoug,  mmb 
-palling  en  the  appetite. 

This  -animAl  fiMsd*  chiefly  on  frnitt,  roots',  and  veg«> 
'  table  substuices.  It  CMnmonly  -lives  under  ground, 
sleeps  much  br  d»j,  and  goes  la  leaich  of  food  only 
dwing  the  ni^ht.  The  fcniaie  produces  two  young 
at 'a  birth,  and  these,  -wben  («JteD  early,   are  easily 

'Oliia.  'Gen,  27.  Cavia,  Cafv. 

'Front  teeth  hvo,  i*edge-sb«ped  ;  grinders  eight.  Toes 
on  the  fore  feet,  four  or  five ',  on  the  hind  feet,  from 
■  three  to  five.     Tail  very  short,  or  nanting.  No  ela- 

The  animals  of  this  genns  are  chiefly  found  in  Ame- 
rica }  they  live  on~TCgetable  substances,  and  inhabit 
holes  in  the  ground,  or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees. 
There  are  seven  species  ;  viz, 

'  r.'  Cbvui  Cobaua,  Variegated  Cavy,  or  Guinea  Fig. 
Tailless ;  generally  variegated  either  irith  black  and 
vhlte,  or  rufous,  &ic.~3.C.  Paea,  Spotted  C.  Tail- 
ed ;  with  five-toed  feet,  and  aide*  marked  by  rows  of 
.  j^llowish  white  spots. — 3,  C.  Capybara,  Capybara. 
Tailless ;  with  three-toed  palmated  hind  feet. — 4.  C. 
-Aguti,  Aguli.  Tailed }  with  the  body  reddish  bniwn, 
and  the  belly  yellowish.— j.  C,  Acouehy,  Aconchy. 
Tailed }  with  olive-colonred  body. — 6.  C.  Aperid,  Rock 
C.  Tailless ;  with  reddish  asfa-colonred  body.— 7.  C. 
Palagomca,  PatagonianC.  Rusty  g»y,  whitish  be- 
low, with  extremely  short  naked  tail ;  large  white 
^j  patch  oD  each  thigh,  and  black  rump. 
Cab^  I.  C.  Cobayoy  Restleu  Cavy,  or  Guinea  Pig. — This 

'OidneaPt;  uninul  is  pretty  well  known  among  us,  being  frequently 
kept  as  a  kind  of  pet.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  naturally  of  a  chilly  tender  constitution  \  yet  it 
lives  and  breeds  in  our  climates  when  kept  in  the  house, 
and  properly  fed.  Few  animals  breed  so  er.rly  as  the 
Guinea  pig.  Though  it  does  not  attain  its  full  growth 
till  eight  or  nine  months  old,  it  has  been  known  to  bring 
forth  at  two  months.  The  female  goes  with  young 
about  three  weeks,  and  at  her  first  litter  produces  four 
or  fivcyonng;  but  her  subsequent  litters  often  consist  of 
ten  or  twelve.  As  these  aairaals  are  thus  prolific,  and 
will  breed  five  or  six  timesinayear,  itiscompntedlhat 
a  thousand  of  them  may  be  prodoced  in  one  year  froiti 
a  single  pair.  They  seem  capable  of  no  sentiment  but 
the  lowest  sensuality,  and  pass  their  whole  time  in  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  &c.  They  live  entirely  on  vegetable 
food,  and  are  very  fond  of  parsley,  apples,  and  othet 
fruits.     They  eat  oflen,  but  little  at  a  time. 

They  are  very  nmt  and  cleanly,  and  are  often  seen 
dressing  each  other's  fur.  They  are  easily  tamed,  but 
seem  to  feel  no  attachment  to  man.  They  grunt  like 
«  pig,  make  a  chirping  noiie  when  pleased,  and  utter  a 
sharp  cnr  when  hurt. 

llie  flesh  may  be  eaten,  hut  is  very  indifferent, 
tif 
'Cuter.  Gen.  28.  CaA'DR.     Beafes. 

Front  teeth  in  tlie  upper  jaw  truncated,  and  hollowed 
with  ft  tnnsverse  angle  ^  in  the  lower  jaw  tnuisverse 
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at  the  tips.     Grinden  on  each  side  four.     Tail  leng,     uUm. 
depressed  And  scaly.     Collar  hones  in  the  skeleton.     *— v— • 


There  are  two  species }  viz.  tiy 

1.  C.  Fiier,  GonuBon  Beaver.     Chesniit-cotonred, '^i^' 
with  flat  ovate  naked  tail.— 2.  C.  Huiik>6rim,  Chili  B.  |^^ 
With  long,  compressed,  lance-sbapcd,  hairy  tail ;  lobedfj,  .j. 
-fore  feet,  and  webbed  hind  feet. 

I.  C,  Fiber,  Common  Beaver.^Thia  animal  Is  easily 
'-distinguished  from  all  quadrupeds  by  the  peculiar  ai»> 
'pearance  of  its  tail,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  nearly 
flat,  except  on  its  upper  surface,  where  it  is  slightly 
-  convex,  entirely  destitute  of  hair,  except  at  the  baso, 
and  marked  with  scaly  divisions  like  the  skin  of  a  fiih. 
The  body  Is  about  three  feet  long,  and  the  tail  about  a 
foot  in  length.  The  general  coloor  of  the  fur  is  a  deep 
cbesnut,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  perfisctly  black, 
'white,  cream-coloured,  or  spotted. 

The  braver  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  vf 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  very  abundant  in  North  Ame- 
-rica.  It  was  once  met  with  in  Britain,  but  the  species 
lias  long  been  there  extinct.  It  delights  in  shady  w»- 
iery  eitoations. 

Many  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manners  wnl 
labours  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  but  we  believe 
none  are  in  general  more  ctwrect  than  the  following  by 
Boilbn. 

The  beavers  begin  to  assemble  in  the  mouth  of  June 
or  July,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  into  society.  They 
sirrive  in  numbers  from  all  comers,  and  soon  form  a 
troop  of  200  or  300.  The  place  of  readeivous  is  gcke- 
iftlly  the  place  fixed  for  their  establishment,  and  is  al- 
wavs  on  the  banks  of  waters.  If  the  waters  be  flat, 
and  never  rise  above  their  ordinary  level,  as  in  lakes, 
the  beavers  make  no  bank  or  dam ;  bat  in  rivers  or 
-brooks,  where  the  waters  are  subject  to  risings  and  Call- 
ings, they  build  a  bank,  and  by  this  artifice  they  form 
»  pond  or  piece  of  water  which  remains  always  at  the 
same  height.  The  bank  traverses  the  river  frnm  one 
aide  to  the  other,  like  »  sluice,  and  it  is  often  from  80 
to  100  feet  long,  by  10  01  12  broad  at  the  hose.  This 
pile,  for  ania^  of  a  site  so  small,  appears  to  be  enor- 
mous, and  suppoeee  an  incredible  labour.  But  the  soli- 
dily  with  which  the  work  is  constructed  is  still  more 
astonishing  than  its  magnitude.  The  part  of  the  river 
where  they  erect  this  bank  is  generally  shallow.  If 
they  find  on  the  margin  a  large  tree,  which  can  lie 
made  to  fall  into  the  water,  they  begin  with  cutting  it 
down,  to  form  tite  principal  part  of  their  work.  'Ints 
tree  is  oflen  thicker  than  the  body  of  a  man.  By  gnaw- 
ing the  foot  of  the  tree  with  theii  four  cutting  teeth, 
th^  accomplish  their  purpose  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
always  make  the  tree  fall  across  the  river.  They  next 
cut  the  branches  from  the  trunk  to  make  it  lie  level. 
These  operations  are  performed  by  the  whole  conmu* 
nity.  Several  beavers  are  employed  in  gnawing  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  others  in  lopping  off  the  hranche* 
after  it  has  fallen.  Others  at  the  same  time  Inverse 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  cut  down  smaller  trees, 
from  the  size  of  a  roan's  leg  to  that  of  his  thigh.  Tltean 
they  dress,  and  cut  to  a  certain  leneth  to  moke  stakes 
of  them,  and  first  drag  them  by  land  to  the  margin  of 
the  river,  and  then  by  water  to  the  [dace  where  tbi« 
building  is  carrying  on.  These  piles  they  sink  dnwD* 
and 
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OUkl  bo^  intiBrweave  the  bnnclieB  witli  the  larger  stakes. 
«  I  'TliM  operation  implicB  the  vanquisljing  of  mui)'  diffi< 
caltiea  ;  for  (o  dreutbcK  atakea,  aod  to  put  tbem  in  a 
sitoation  nc»rly  perpendicular,  twme  of  the  beavers  must 
.  elevate,  with  their  teeth,  the  thick  ends  against  the 
margin  of  the  river,  or  agaiiUt  the  cross  tree,  vhila 
•tbers  plunge  to  the  bottom,  and  dig  holes  nitb  their 
fore  feet, to  receive  the  points  that  they  raajstand  on  end- 
While  some  are  labonring  in  tbit  manner,  others  bring 
earth,  which  they  plash  with  their  feet,  and-  beat  firm 
with  their  tails.  They  carry  the  earth  intheirniDulhi, 
and  with  iheir  fore  fi-'ct,  and  transport  it  in  such  quan- 
tities that  they  fill  with  it  all  the  intervals  between  the  who  have  alia 
piles.     These  piles  consi-t  of  several  rows  of  stakes  of     pilUgo  their  .neighbours.     Some  villages  are  compoaed 
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Tboy  always  begin  the  9  eration  of  cutting  ata  foot,  ^ttarj  of 
or  a  fool  and^a  half  ab  ve  ground  ;   they  labour'  in  atheSpccici.' 
BiuiagpoaCurejand,  be  dethe  cwivenience  of  this  «ita-^""V~-' 
atioD,  they  enjoy  tbe  pleasure  of  gnawing  perpetually' 
tho  bark  and  wood,  which  are  meet  paUuble  to  their- 
taste;  for  tbey  preier  fresh  barii  and  tender  wood  lo' 
most  of  their  ordinary  aliment.     Of  these  provUioos 
they  lay  up  ample  stores,  to  au]»ort  tbem  during,  tho' 
winter ;   but  they  are  not  fond  of  dry  wood.     It  is  is. 
the  water,  and  near  their  habiutions,  that  thry  ertx- 
hlish  their  magazines.     Each  cabin  has  its  own  maga-- 
zine,  propartiooed  to  the  number  gf   its  inbahitants,- 
right  to  the  store,  and  never 


eqnal  height,  all  placed  apposite  to  each  other, 
•ktend  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other,  'i'be 
stakes  facing  the  under  part  oi  the  river,  are  placed 
perpendicularly  ■,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  alopes  up- 
wards, to  sustain  the  pressure  of  tbe  Huid,  so  that  the 
bank,  which  is  10  or  12  feet  wide-  at  the  base,  is  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  at  the  top.  It  has,  therefore) 
not  only  all  the  necessary  tliickness  and  soliditv,  but  the 
most  advantageous  form  for  supporting  tlie  weight  of 
the  watH',  for  preventing  its  issue,  and  lo  repel  its 
eiToits.  Near  the  top,  or  thinnest  part  of  the  bank^ 
they  make  two  or  three  sloping  holes,  to  allow  the  snr- 
&ce  water  to  escape,  and  these  tbey  enlarge  or  contract, 
aocording  as  the  river  rises  or  rails  i-.  and  wJieu  any 
breache*  are  made  in  the  hank  by  sudden  or  violent  iri- 
undatioiis,  they  know  how  to  repair  theia  a>  sooo  as  tha 
water  subiiides. 

It  would  be  soperfiuous,  after  Ibis  account  of  their 
public  work,  to  give  a  detail  of  their  particular  opera- 
tions, were  It  not  necessary,  in  a  history  of  these  ani- 
mals, to  mention  every  fact,  and  were  not  the  first 
great  Btructnre  made  with  a  view  to  render  their  smaller 
habitations  more  commodious.  These  oabios  or  houses 
are  built  upon  piles  near  tbe  margin  of'the  pond,  and 
have  two  openings,  the  one  for  going  to  the  land,. and 
tbe  other  for  throwing  themielves  into  the  water.  I'be 
form  of  the  edifices  is  either  oval  or  raund,  some  of 
ihem  larger  and  some  less,  varying  from  four  or  five, 
t«  eight  or  ten  feet  diameter-  Some  of  them  consist 
of  three  or  four  stories,  and  tbeir  walls  are  about  two 
leet  thick,  raised  perpendicularly  upon  planks,  or  plain 
Btaket,  whidi  serve  both  for.  foun^tions  and  floors  to 
their  houses.  ^Vben  they  consist  but -of  one  story,  the 
Malki  rise  perpendiculatly  only  a^fen  feet,  afterwards 
asauHK  a  curved  form, and  temioate  la.adoroeor  vault) 
which  serves  them  for  a  roof.-  They  are  bUilt  with 
amazing  solidity,  and  neatly  plastered  both  wilhont  and 
within.  They  are  impenetrable  to  r«in,.Bnd  resist  the 
most  impetDOue  winda.  Tbe  partitions  are  oovertd  - 
with  a. kind  of  staooo,  as  nicely  plastered  asif  it  had 
I>een  executed  by  the  band  of  man.  In  the-  appli- 
cation of.  this  mortaj^  tbvir  tails  serve  for  trowels,  and 
theb  feel  fw  plasbing.  They  employ  different  maleri* 
als,  as  wood,  stone,  anda  kind  of  ^sandv  earth,  which  ia 
not  subject  to  diasoIutloB  to  water.  The  wood  they  uso 
is  aloKNt  all  of -the  light  and  tei»dM  kinds,  as  alders, 
poplars,-  and  willows,  which- generally  grow  on  tbe 
banks  of  rivers,  aad  are  more  easily  barked  out,  and 


of  20  or  25  cabins.  But  these  large  establUbments  ar* 
rare,  |nd  the  FonniOo  republic  seldom  exceeds  to  or 
12  families,  of  which  each  has  his  own  quarter  «f  the< 
■Milage,  his  own  magaune,  and,  bis  separate  habitation. 
They  allow  no  strangers  to  sit  down  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood.  The  soialicst  cahini  contain  2,  ^,  or  6,  aud. 
the  largest  1^  20,  and,  .it  in  alleged,  sometimes  33- 
bcaven. .  They-are  almost  riltvays  cqirally  paired,  be- 
ing the  same  number  of  females  as  of  mak-s.  Thu^,- 
upnn  a  moderate  computation,  the  sMiety  is  often  com- 
posed uf  150  or  200,  who  all,  at  first,  laboured  jointlv, 
in  raising  the  great  public  building,  and  afterwards  111 
select  tribes  or  companies,  in  making  particular  habi.~ 
tations-  In  this  society,  however  numerous,  an  uni- 
versal peace  is  maintained.  Tbeir  union  is  cemented, 
by  common  labours,,  and  ib-in  rendered  pci^tual  by 
rautnaL  convenience^  and.  tbe  abundance  of  provisions 
which  they  amiss,  and  consume  together.  Moderate 
appetites,  a  simple  taste,  an  aversion  against  blood  and 
carnage,  deprive  them  of  the  idea  of  rapine,  and  war.. 
They  enjoy  every  possible  good,  while  man. only  Jcnons- 
hon  to  paut  after  it.  Fricnib  to  each  otbcr,  if  thry 
have  some  foreign  cncmiee,  tbey  .know  how  to  avoid 
them.  When  danger  approaches,  they  adveitise  one- 
another  by'Strikiog  their  rail  on  tbe  sumce  of  the  wft- 
t«r,  the  noise  of  which  is  beardat  a  great  distance,  and 
resoands  throngfa  all  tbe  vaults  of  their  babitationsy 
Each  takes  hia  post ;  some  plunge  into  the  lake,  others 
conceal  themselves  nit  bin  theiriwalls,  which  can  onljt. 
be  penetrated  by  the  fire  eC  heaven. or  tbe  steel  of  man, 
and'whieh  no  animal  will  attempt  either  to  open  or  to 
overturn.  These  retreats  are  not  only  vary  .safe,  bnt 
neat  and  commodious.  The  floors  ace  spread  over  with 
vcnhtre^  tbe  branches  of  thehoXaiidtbe-rir  serve  them 
for  carpets,  upon  wbiofa  tliey -permit  not  the  least  dirti- 
ness. The.  window  that  faces  the  water  answers  for  a 
balcony  to  receive. the  fresh  air,  and  to  bathe.  During 
tbe  greatest  part  of  the  day,  they  sit  on  end,  wilh.tbeic 
heads  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body  elevated, and  iheis 
posterior  parts  sunk  in  the  water.  Thi»  window  i* 
made  with  caution,  the  aperturc-of  which  ia  auiScientlji 
raised  (o  prevent  its  being  stopped  up  with  ice,  which, 
in  the  beaver  climates,  is-oflca  two  or  three  feet  thick. 
When  this  happens,  thcy^lope  the  sole  of  the  mndow, 
cut  obliquely  the  slakes  which  support  It,  and. thus  opek 
a  communicatioB  with  the  uolrozen  water..  This  cle- 
ment is  so  necessary,  or. rather  so  agreeable  to  them, 
tba(.they  can  seldom  dispense  with  iL     Tbey  ofieft  . 


transported,  than  the. heavier  attd  more  solid  species  of  awim  a  long  way  under  the  ice;  it  is  then  that  tbey  are 
timber.  'When  tbcy.anoe  atUck  a  tree,  they  never  tsost  easily  taken,  by  attacking  the  cabin  on  one  band, 
ab&ndon.  it  till  they  cut  it  down,   and  cwiy  it  off.    and,  at  thesaaie  time,  watUiiog  at  ahoie  made  at  soum 
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HittorT  ef  duUnce,  lAere  tkey  are  <Alig«d  to  Kpftir  for  dtcvpor- 
theSpecnt-poM  of  respintion.     llie  continual  Itkbit  of  keeping 

'       * '  tbeir  twl  mud  posterior  porta  in  the  inter,  appcan  to 

liavo  changed  the  nature  of  their  fleth.  That  of  tbeir 
■Dterior  parts,  as  fat  a*  the  reins,  has  the  taste  and  eon- 
ustence  of  the  fiesh  of  land  or  air  aniniala ;  bnt  that  of 
the  tail  and  posteriorB  lias  the  odonr  and  all  the  other 
qtwlities  of  &th.  The  t«il,  Trhicb  is  a  foot  long,  an 
inch  thick,  and  five  or  lix  inches  broad,  is  just  like  an  ex- 
tremity or  gennine  portion  of  a  fisb  ■ttaofaed  to  tbe 
bod/  of  a  quadruped.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  Kniei, 
and  with  skin  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  lai^  fishes. 
3^ey  may  be  acr»ped  off  with  a  knife,  and,  after  fall- 
ing, th^  leave  an  impreasion  on  the  skin,  ns  is  the  cbm 
with  all  fishes. 

It  is  in  the  beginning  of  lummer  that  the  beavets  as- 
semble. They  employ  the  raontfas  of  July  and  Ai»utt 
in  'the  constnction  of  their  bank  and  cabins,  "niey 
'  collect,  in  September,  tbeir  provisions  of  bark  and  wood  i 
afterwards  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  laboors,  and 
taste  the  sweeta-ofdoDKBtichappioeM.  This  is  the  time 
of  repow  and  the  season  of  love.  Knowing  and  loving 
one  another  fnim  habit,  Grom  the  pleasoree  and  fatigues 
af  a  common  laboor,  each  couple  jtan  not  by  chance, 
nor  by  the  pressing  necessities  of  nature,  bat  unite  Jrom 
-  ehoice  and  from  taste.  They  pass  together  tlie  aatonm 
and  the  winter,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  each  other, 
they  never  eepanUe.  At  ease  in  their  cabins,  they  go 
not  out  but  upon  aneeable  or  oseful  excursions,  to  ning 
in  supplies  of  ft«sn  bark,  which  they  prefer  to  what  ia 
too  dry,  or  too  much  Boiilened  with  water.  The  fe- 
-malei  an  said  to  go  pregnant  for  foor  month* :  they 
bring  forth  in  die  cod  of  winter,  and  generally  pro- 
joce  two  or  three  young  ones.  About  this  time,  they 
a^  left  hv  the  mates,  who  retire  to  the  country  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  and  the  fruits  of  the  spring.  Tbey 
return  occasionally  to  tbeir  cabins,  and  are  occupied  in 
nnrsing,  protecting,  and  rearing  their  young,  who  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  are  in  a  condition  to  follow 
their  dMos.  The  females,  in  their  turn,  make  tittle  cz- 
cnrsion*  to  recruit  themselves  by  the  air,  by  eating  fresh 
bark  and  herbage ;  and  in  this  manner  paw  the  ■□mmer 
upon  the  waters,  and  in  the  woods.  Hiey  assemble  not 
again  till  antumn,  unless  their  banks  or  cabins  be  over- 
turned byinundations  }  fi>r  vriien  aceidents  of  tiiis  kind 
happen,  they  soddenlv  collect  tiieir  forces,  in  order  to 
repair  tbe  bresches  which  have  been  made. 

Some  places  tbey  prefer  to  others  for  tbeir  habita- 
tions i  and  tbey  have  been  observed,  after  having  their 
labours  frequently  destroyed,  to  return  every  summer  to 
repair  tbem,  till  beina  fatigued  with  this  penecution, 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  several  of  their  nnmbeio, 
thejr  took  the  resolution  of  changing  tbeir  abode,  and  of 
retiring  to  sotitndes  still  more  {Mofoond.  It  is  in  winter 
that  they  are  chiefly  sonf^t  by  the  banters,  because 
their  fiiT  is  not  perfectly  sound  in  any  other  se«Mn : 
and,  after  their  inllage  is  mined,  and  numbers  of  them 
are  taken,  tbe  society  is  sometimes  too  mneb  reduced 
to  admit  of  a  fresh  establishoMot ;  but  those  which  es- 
cape death  or  captivity,  disperse  and  become  vagabond. 
Heir  ^nius,  withered  by  fear,  oflver  again  expands. 
They  bide  themselves  and  tbeir  talents  in  boles }. or, 
sunk  to  the  condition  of  other  animals,  tbey  lead  a  ti- 
mid and  solitary  life.  Occupied  only  by  pressisB  wants, 
and  exerting  solely  their  iadividou  powen,  they  lose 
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fw  ever  those  social  qn^ities  wbicb  we  have  been  so     ciire& 


jurtly  admiring. 

lie  beaver  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  ftir,  which, 
as  ia  well  known,  forms  »  considerable  article  in  tha 
manufacture  of  fine  hats,  as  well  as  for  the  drug  called 
Ctutor,  for  an  account  of  wliich  see  Matxria  Mzsica. 
Its  flesb  is  eaten  in  some  places,  and  is  said  to  have  a 
fishy  taste. 

Genus  39.  Mus.     Sjts  jkd  Mics,  U 

Upper  front  teeth  wei!^-shaped.  Grinders  on  each 
side  thiee,  ■onietimea  only  two.  Clavicles  or  CoUar- 
bones  in  the  skeleton. 

.  These  animals  generally  live  in  holes  in  the  groand, 
are  very  swift,  and  able  to  climb  trees.  Their  food  is 
chiefly  v^table,  which  most  of  tbem  seek  in  the  niriitr 
keeping  in  their  retreats  during  tbe  day.  Tbey  feed 
in  a  somewhat  upright  position,  carrying  the  food  to 
their  month  with  tbeir  paws.  Ibey  are  very  pn^ 
fie,  tbe  females  breeding  many  times  a  year  and  bring- 
ing numerous  litters.  The  females  have  usually  ci^t 
teats.  The  ears  of  these  animals  are  nsoally  alMrt 
and  rounded ;  their  fore  feet  are  commonly  lonr-toed, 
with  a  warty  excrescence  in  ]Jace  of  a  fifth.  Many  of 
them  are  almost  ampblbions,  living  much  in  tbe  vrater 
and  swimming  very  well.  A  few  of  them  are  Aimisbed 
with  cheek  pouches  for  carrying  food  to  their  bi4ea. 
They  are  foond  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  of  ^em  are  natives  of  Britain. 

lie  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  therefore  bj 
Dr  Shaw  distributed  into  the  following  sections. 
A,  Withjattened  tails. 
I.  if.  Zibttktcta,  Mnsk  Rat     BiHty  brown,  witk 
long  compcessed  lanceolate  tail,  and  nnwebbed  ioA, 
B.  With  nund  naked  tmlt. 

3.  M.  PHoridtM,  Piloris.  Wbitiih,  with  loonsb, 
scaly,  obtuse  tmncated  tail,— 3-  M.  Coraeo,  Amencmn 
rat.  Gray,  with  long,  scalar,  somewhat  obtnse  tail, 
and  slightly  semi-palmated  bmd  feet. — 4.  *  M,  Dectt- 
moHut,  Korway  H.  Gray,  stifi^aired,  with  vcit  long 
scaly  tail,  and  body  whitilh  below. — 5.  *  M.  Sathu, 
Black  R.  Blackish,  aah-coloured  beneath,  with  vnt 
long  scaly  tail. — 6.  M.  Midebarictu,  Bandioot  iC 
Gray,  with  naked  round  ears,  and  the  two  exterior 
toes  of  the  hind  feet  shmter  than  the  rest — 7.  M.  Per- 
chd,  Percfaal  R.  Rusty  brown,  with  tbe  hind  len 
larger  than  die  fore. — 8.  M.  Munmlm*,  Canmon  M. 
Brown,  ash-coloured  beneath,  with  four-toed  fore-feet, 
five-toed  hind  feet,  and  long  nearly  naked  tail,— g. 
*  M.  SylmUiou;  Wood  M.  Yellowish  brown,  with 
long  naked  tail,  and  body  white  beneath,  the  ocdonn 
being  abruptly  separated  on  the  sides.— 10.  M.  4ffn»* 
ritu,  Rusdc  M.  Yellowish  brown,  with  long  scaly 
tail  and  bUck  dorsal  streak. — 11,  M.  Mtttoriui,  Har- 
vest M.  Bosty,  white  boteath,  witb  long  aligfady 
hairy  tail,  and  ears  longer  than  the  iur  of  the  bead. — 
13.  M.  Minuttu,  Minute  M.  Bosty,  whitish  bmieatb, 
with  long  scaly  tail. — 13.  M.  SoruMtai,  Soricine  M. 
Yellowish  gray,  with  long  snoot,  round  furred  enn* 
and  hairy  tail  of  moderate  length.— 1 4.  M,  fagtu.  Wan* 
dering  M.  Asb-coloured,  with  black  dtffsal  baod, 
very  long  naked  tail,  uid  plaited  ears.— 15.  i<.il«» 
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FulvAUt,  with  black  donal  band,     Akb-ijrown,  poucheil,  nfaite  beriL-atli.— 3S.  .1/.  Saugarus.  Hiiiory  of 


^plaited  qan,  and  very  l<ng  nt^ed  tail.— 16.  M.  Slri- 
atus.  Streaked  M.  Rufaua  brown,  with  longUh  naked 
tail,  and  the  bod^  inari(Ml  br  leveral  longitudinal 
rows  of  wliito  spou.— 17.  M.  Burbaru-a,  Barbary  M. 
Brawo,  marked  with  ten  pale  streaks  \  with  tail  of 
middling  length,  tbree-toed  fore  feet,  and  GTo-toed  bind 
feet. 

C.  ^ith  hairy  taiU,  in  general  either  g/*  a  middling 
length  or  ahort, 
18.  M.  Cyamu,  Blue  R.  Blue,  whitish  beneath, 
with  fonr-tued  fore  feet,  five-toed  hind  feet,  anil  sliriitlr 
haiiy  tail  of  middling  length.— 19.  il.  Saxatilit,  Rock 
B.    Grayish  brawn,  with  langish  tail ;  ears  longer  than 


Aiih-coloured,  pouched,  whit«  beneath,  with  black  spi- tlie  Specio. 
nal  line,  and  the  »idei  spotted  with  whiti:.— 59.  il,  Fu-         1      "' 
runculut,  BarabaR.    Yellowish  gray,  poutJied,  whitish 
beneath,  with  black  dorsal  streiik. 

E.  Subterranean  or  Ground  Rat,;  rrsembiing  Moles  in 
habit  and  manner  of  life, 
^s.  Jli  ilaritimut.  Coast  R.  Pale  yellowish  brown, 
whiliah  beneath,  witli  very  large  and  long  naked  tCL-tlit 
five-toed  feet,  00  extenwl  ears,  and  short  tail. — 41.  J/. 
TgpAlutt  Blind  R.  Short-tailed,  rufoiw  brown,  dusky 
beneath,  with  five-toed  fore  feet,  broad  front  teeth,  and 
without  eyes  or  external  ears. — 42.  M.  Atpalar,  Dbl- 
"      Short-tailed,  earless,  yellowish  ash-col oureil. 


,  and  feet  about  four-toed..— 20.  M.  AmphibiuM,     with  large  wedged  fore  teeth,  and  long  clav 
Water  R.      Blackish  hrown,   ash-ooloured  below,  with     fore  feet.— 43.  M.  Capentia,   Cape  R.      Sbort-tailed, 
1  scarcely  projecting  from  tke  fnr }   fore  feet  about     reddish  ash,  paler  below,  with  very  large  naked  fore 


four-toed,  and  tail  about  half  as  loog  as  the  body.' 
21.  M,  Scherman,  Scherman  B.  Deep  brown,  ash-co- 
loured below,  witfasligfally  hairy  tailof  moderate  length, 
1  .nail  feet,  and  ears  shorter  than  the  fur.— 22.  M.  hem' 
mw.  Lemming  R.  Short-tailed,  with  eai«  shorter 
than  the  fur,  five-toed  fore  feet,  and  body  white  below, 
variegated  above  with  black,  white  and  fulvous.— 23. 
M.  Arvalit,  Meadow  M.  Duaky  rusty,  short-tailed, 
deep  ash-coloured  beneath,  with  ears  longer  than  the 
fur,  and  about  fiiur-toed  fore  feet. — 24.  if-  Tor^i'Utut, 
Collared  M.  Short-tailed,  rusty,  with  dusky  variega- 
tions i  ears  shorter  than  the  fur  (  five-toed  fore  feet, 
interrupted  white  collar,  and  black  spinal  stripe.>^35. 
JH.  Lqgumt,  Kare>lailed  M.  Short-tailed,  ash-colour- 
ed, white  below  \  ears  shorter  than  the  fur ;  about  four- 
toed  fare  feet,  and  black  dorsal  line.— 26.  M.  Econo- 
muMf  Econoniic  R.  Short-tailed,  tawney  whitish  be- 
lev,  with  naked  ean  concealed  by  the  fur,  and  about 
iour-taed  fore  'feet. — 17.  M.  AUtariw,  Garlick  M, 
Asfa-coloured,  whitish  below,  with  rather  lai^  ears 
(lightly  hairy,  and  tail  about  an  inch  loog.^lS.  M, 
Rutilut,  Red  M.  Fulvoos  ash-c«l^red  beneath,  with 
tail  abont  an  inch  long}  ean  longer  than  the  fur,  and 
about  four>toed  f^et.— 29.  M.  Lajt^fer,  Woolly  M, 
Ash-coloured,  with  four-toed  fore  feet,  five-toed  bind 
feet,  and  tail  of  middling  length.— 30.  M.  Gregalit, 
Baikal  M.  Gray,  with  ean  shorter  than  the  fur,  about 
four-toed  fore  feet,  and  tail  about  one  inch  and  a  hiUf 
long— 31.  if.  jSbciaA>,  Social  M.  £ale  gray,  white 
beneath,  with  very  short  rounded  can,  about  four-toed 
fore  feet,  and  tail  of  half  as  inch  long.— 32.  H.  Hud- 
iottiut,  Hudson's  Bay  M.  Short-tailed,  oarires,  asfa- 
coloured,  white  beneath,  with  yeUowish  hnwB  dorsal 
Stripe,  and  five-toed  hind  feet. 


teeth,  five-toed  feet,  and  white  muzzle. — 44.  M.  Tal- 
pittut.  Mole  R.  Short-tailed,  brown,  with  large  wedged 
friMit  teeth,  no  external  cars,  and  five-loed  fare  feet 
formed  for  burrowing.  n, 

4.  *  Jf .  lyeeumattutf  Common  brown  or  Norway  raL  Dwurno- 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  CMnmon  species  of  rat,  by  "^-  ^°^ 
which  onr  houses  and  granaries  are  infested,  and  is  too  *'' 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  It  was  ori^ri- 
nally,  it  is  said,  brought  to  this  country  from  Norwsyi 
and  has  multiplied  so  prodigiously,  and  is  so  strong  and 
v<tfacion8,  as  to  form  one  of  our  most  unpleasant  in- 
mates. St  Pierre  informs  us,  that  in  the  Isle  of  France 
these  rats  arc  found  in  such  prodigious  ntarms,  that 
40,000  of  them  have  been  kiUcd  in  some  ef  the  bouses 
in  a  single  year.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Dutch  en- 
tirely abandoned  that  post  from  the  number  of  rats  by 
which  it  was  infested.  They  will  in  a  single  night  en- 
tirely destroy  a  whole  crop  of  com.  They  frequently 
infest  ship"  in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  large  quan- 
tities of  provisions,  and  even  endanger  the  vessel,  by 
gnawing  its  timbers.  When  the  Valiant  came  from 
the  Havannah,  in  the  year  1766,  the  rKts  had  increa- 
sed on  board  her  so  much  as  to  destroy  nearly  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  biscuit  in  a  day }  and  on  the  ship  be- 
ing smoked  between  decks,  to  suffocate  the  rats,  six 
hampers  were  for  some  time  filled  every  day  with  those 
that  had  been  thus  killed. 

In  summer  it  fivquents  the  baidu  of  rivers,  pond^, 
and  ditches  -,  when  it  lives  en  frogs,  fishes,  and  small 
uiimals.  But  its  rapacity  ia  not  confined  entirely  to 
these  :  It  destroys  rabbits,  poultry,  young  pigeons,  &c. 
It  infests  the  granary,  the  barn,  and  the  store-house  ; 
does  infinite  mischief  among  corn  andfi'uit  of  all  kinds) 
content  with  satisfying  its  hunger,  frequently 
It  is 


„    _. ,     ,  ,      f       ,  ■        r-    carries  off  large  quantities  to  its  hiding  plaei..     ^^ »  . 

D.  W>th  cheek  pwchti  for  (^jempcraryreeeption  of    ^^y  ^^  £„^  UtU^  animal  j   and  when  closely  por- 

~'  "  sned,  will  turn  and  fiialen  on  its  assailant.     Il^  bite  ia 

keen,  and  the  wound  it  inilcta  is  painful,  and  difficult 

to  heal,  owing  to  the  form  of  iti  teeth,  which  are  long, 

sharp,  and  irregular. 

Tlieir  produce  is  cnonnoua,   as  the   female  briiiga 


tkeirfortd. 

33.  M.  Cricttut,  Hamster  R.  Reddish  brenra,  pouch- 
ed, with  three  whila  spots  on  each  side,  and  deep  Uack 
belly.— 34.  M.  Bursariui,  Canada  R.  Ash-colonrad, 
with  short  nearly  naked  tail,  pouched  cheeks,  and  the 


cUwa  of  the  fore  feet  very  large,  and  fiirmed  for  bur-  forth  from  la  to  18  at  a  litter,  and  usually  breed* 

roving   in  the   ground.^— 35.  M,  Accedub,  Yaik  R,  thiice  a  year,  so  that  from  a  single  pair,  provided  food 

Yellowish  gray,  whitish  beneath,  with  pouched  dieeks  were  sufficiently  plentiful,  and  thev  had  no  enemies  to 

and  sinuated  ears,— 36.  JIf.  Arenariua,  Sand  R.   Ash-  diminish   their  numbers,   there  might   be   propagated 

coloured,  pouched  t   with  the  firet,  udes.of  iJie  body,  above  1,000,000  in  the  space  of  two  years !  llieireie- 

belly  and  tail  white. — 37.  M.  Phavt,  Aitncau  M.  mies  are,  however,  muierons.  •  "Qitf  are  dcatroyed  bf 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II.                                      t  3S  ^^^-^^ 
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Hiitorr  of  dog"i  cats,  and  cspeciaUT  weucls  ;  and  it  U  md  that 
thcSpedn.  %  •trong  rat  is  as  mnch  anaded  by  its  ona  ipeoics,  as 
•    '"  the  wbote  race  i*  by  tbose  animals  tkat  an)  Ibeir  prey. 
They  are  camnwolj  taken   by  traps,  or  destroyed  by 
poison,  which  Utter  is  the  surest  method.     Mr  Bewick 
recommends  for  the  purpose  a  camposition  of  nux  vomi- 
ca niiKod  with  oatmeal,  anil  a  small  praportioD  of  musk 
and  oil  of  rhodlom. 
u    '*°  33-  ^'G*:*'"*,  Hamster,  or  Hamster  Hat.— This  is 

fm"^  one  of  the  fiercest  of  th«  rat  tribe,  being  rather  larger 
and  much  stronger  than  the  Norway  rat.  It  is  of  a  pale 
reddish  brown  colour  above,  and  blackish  below,  with 
a  whitish  muzzle,  reddish  cheeks,  pretty  large  rounded 
ears,  and  a  short  tall  alisost  hare.  The  male  is  always 
larger  thiin  tbc  female. 

The  hamster  is  the  ooly  European  species  of  rat  that 
is  furnished  with  poaches.  It  is  found  in  Austria,  Si- 
lesia, and  many  parts  of  Germany.  It  Uvas  under 
ground,  burrowing  down  obliquety.  At  the  and  of  its 
passage,  the  male  sinks  one  perpendicular  hole,  and  the 
lemaU  several,  sometimes  seven  or  eight.  At  the  end 
of  these  arc  formed  various  vaults,  either  as  lodges  Cos 
themselres  and  yonng,  or  as  st«o-beu»es  for  food.  Kach 
young  has  its  different  apartnienl,  and  oach  sort  of 
grain  its  different  vault  i  the  former  is  lined  with  straw 
r  grass.     The  vault*  are  of  different  depths,  according 


to  the 


age 


of  the  animals  :  a 


young 


hamster  makes  tbca 


scarcely  a  foot  deep  i  an  old  one  sinks  them  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five.  The  whole  diameter  of  the  habitation, 
with  all  its  communications,  is  sometimes  eight  or  lO 
fret.  The  female  breeds  twice  or  three  time*  a-year, 
and  produces  from  »ix  to  i8  at  a  litter,  "nir  young 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  soon  able  to  shift  for  then»- 
selves.  The  .jnale  and  female  have  always  separate 
burrows ;  for,  except  in  their  short  season  o£  courtship, 
they  have  no  intercourse.  The  whole  race  is 'so  male* 
volant,  as  constantly  to  reject  all  societvwith  oneanother. 
They  will  fight,  kill,  and  devour  each  ether.  The  fe- 
male shows  little  affection  even  for  her  young  ;  for  if 
any  person  digs  into  the  bole,  she  attempts  to  save  herself 
by  burrowing  deeper  into  the  i-arth,  leavin);  tliera  a  prey 
to  the  intruder,  lliey  would  willingly  follow  her,  hut 
she  is  deaf  to  their  cries,  and  avao  shutit  up  against  them 
the  hole  iriiich  she  has  made.  Tbey  feed  on  gtain  and 
fruits,  which  they  collect  in  large  quantities  in  their 
granaries ;  and  in  some  countries  they  do  so  much ' 
damage  among  the  com,  that  a  considerable  reward  is 
nifered  for  destroying  them.  According  to  MrSultaer, 
thoy  abound  to  such,  a  dcgref  in  Gotha,  that  in  OHe  year, 
17,564,  in  another  54,439,  and  in  a  third,  So,i^  of 
their  skins  were  delivenJ  in  at  the  hotel  de  viU*  of  that 

The  life  of  a  hamster  (says  BttSw)  ia  divided  ha- 
tween  eating  and  fighting.  He  seems  to  have  no  other 
passion  than  that  of  rage,  which  indnces  him  to  atlaok 
every  animal  that  comes  in  his  way,  withaut  in  the 
least  attending  to  the  superinr  strength  ~ftf  the  enemy. 
Ignorant  of  the  art  of  saving  himsett  by  iight,  rather 
than  yield,  be  will  allow  Ua»etf  to  he  hcateo  to  pieces 
with  a  stick.    If  he  mizm  a  ouaV  haodt  h*  Muat  he 
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lulled  before  ke  quits  his  held.     Tlie  magnihide  of  th«    GUro. 

horse   terrifies    him   as   little   as  the  address   of  th«  —   w™^ 

dog,  which  last  is  fond  of  hunting  him.     When  the 

hamster  perceives  a  dog  at  a  distance,  he  begins  by 

emptying  his  cheek  pouches,  if  tbey  happen  to  be  filled 

with  grain.     He  then  blows  them  up  so  prodigiously, 

that  the  sixe^f  the  head  and  neck  greatly  exceeds  that 

of  the  rest  of  the  body.  He  raises  himself  on  his  bind  legs, 

and  thus  darts  upon  the  enemy.    If  he  catches  bold,  he 

never  quits  it,  but  with  the  Ipsa  of  life.     But  the  dog 

^nerally  seizes  him  behind,  and  strangles  him.     Thid 

ferocious  disposition  prevents  the  hamster  from  being  at 

peace  with  any  animal  whatever.     He  even  makes  war 

against  his  own   species,  not  excepting   the  females. 

When  two  hamsters  meet,  they  never  fail  to  attack 

each  other,  and  the  etreager  mlway*  dtvonrs  the  weaker. 

A  eomhat  between  a  male  and  a  female  commonly  lasts 

longer  than  between  two  males.     They  begin  by  pnr- 

suii^  and  biting  each  other  ;  then  each  of  them  rctirct 

to  a  side,  as  if  to  take  breath  ]  a  little  after  they  renns 

the  combat,  and  continue  to  iy  and  to  fight  till  one  of 

them  falls.     The  vanquished  uaifonnly  serves  fiw  a  re  • 

past  to  the  conqueror. 

Ceiuis  30.  HroKOHTi  (r).  n;dn*^ 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw  ;  canine ;  grinders  two 
in  each  row,  furrowed  on  the  side,  and  having  a 
double  excavation  on  the  crown.  Feet  five-toed  i 
tors  on  the  fore  feet  three  *,  those  on  the  hind  web- 
bed.    Tail  round  and  covered  with  short  hsir. 


GMifiray  toe 

soly  ranked  s 


lliia  ia  a  new  genos,  c 
prebend  the  ooypou,  which  i*  comnsooly  ranked  as  » 
speoies  of  mut,  and  two  other  species  that  had  not  been 
Ascribed. 

His  aoconal  of  the  genus  is  eontaioed  in  the  sixtlk 
volume  of  the  AimaUi  de  Mtiteim  NtUiamal,  and  is 
ImoslatioB  of  his  memoir  is  given  in  the  aad  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

The  three  species  are  thus  distinguished  by  Geofioy. 

I.  H,  C<9}Nw,  Coypon  H.  Hair  chesnut  brown  ob 
the  back,  red  on  the  flanks,  and  bright  bown  belttw 
the  belly.— 2.  H.  CArytegoMttr,  Yellow^beUied  H.  Hair 
chesnnt  hrown  above,  orange  below.— 3.  Ji.  Lefetga- 
tter^  White-hrilied  H.  Hair  hrowa  ahave,  white  ■•• 
lew-  111 

I.  H.  Coypui,  Coypou,  or  Coypea  Rat.— This  can-  Coyfo, 
an*  animal  was  first  deiumbed  by  Molina,  who  speaks  C«^ 
of  it  as  a  species  of  water  nt,  of  the  mec  and  coUar  of  C^  ce. 
an  otter.     According  to  GeoSioy,  it  is  a  hu^  animal, 
being  aboot  14   inches  from  no**  t»  tail,   with  a  tail 
about  two  inches  long.     The  general  tint  of  the  bair 
on   the  back  is  a   chesnut  brown.      This  colonc   be- 
comes brighter  on  the  flanks,  and  passes  to  bright  red } 
under  the  belly  it  is,  only  a  dirty  and  almoat  A»A  to>- 
set.     Yet  (his  coleur  is  sufficient^  changeable  accord- 
ing to  the  matwer  in  which  the  ooypou  raisea  or  lowen 
its  hair.   This  mebitityin  tha  tone  of  its  fiir  ariseafron 
each  hail  bMag  of  an  ash-oolonred  brown  at  dw  roet^ 
and  bright  red  at  the  point     The  felt  concealed  asdev 


fr)  GeoffK^  ofaoaecs  in.  spell  thU  word  kydnmiMi  hot  we  have  thought  the  arlhogfapby  that  wa  adaft  b 
WnSorqwible  to  the  Ctaek  oaigia  •{  the  nane,  viK.  v>e^vf,  or  uMf«r.ra(. 


>yGoot^le 
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the  long  baJr  i»  xa  a»li  brown,  of  •  brighter  tint  under 
■*  the  belly.     The  hwg  hiir  on  the  back  has  the  poinu 
od\j  reddiih,  uid  that  on  the  flanks  b  of  the  Utter  co- 
lour ihTonghoat  the  bnlf  of  its  length. 

Ar  in  kll  ftniniab  vrbicfa  go  frequentlf  into  the  water, 
the  hair  of  the  tail  is  thin,  shtot,  stiff,  and  of  a  diit;f 
red  colour:  in  its  naked  piuis  it  ti  tcaly.  Tbe  contonr 
of  the  mooth  and  extremity  of  the  muEzle  are  white. 
The  whiskets,  which  are  long  and  stiff,  are  also  white, 
flome  black  hairs  excepted.  Among  the  fcreat  nnrahcr 
of  skins  which  form  part  of  the  collection  of  M.  Brchem, 
M.  GcoBroy  saw  soiTie  belonging  to  animals  which  had 
no  doubt  been  afflicted  with  the  albine  disease ;  in  oiM 
of  these  tbe  silky  hairs  were  entirely  msset,  so  that  the 
back  appeared  of  the  same  tint  as  the  Bides  and  the 
belly ;  in  another,  the  dorsal  itripe,  ioNtead  of  being 
chesnot,  bad  passed  entirely  to  a  red  colour,  the  Banks 
being  of  a  very  pale  red.  He  covM  not  believe  that 
these  varieties  on  the  one  hand,  wero  the  character  of 
jonth  or  of  the  female,  because  these  accidents  were 
rare,  coDsidering  the  great  number  of  skins  which  be 
examined ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  \f .  d'Azura 
.  bas  expressly  told  us  that  the  female  is  entirely  similar 
to  the  male. 

Molina  and  d'Azzara  agree  in  regard  to  the  mild 
qualities  by  which  tbe  coypon  is  distinguished.  It  eats 
every  thing  ^ven  to  it.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  and 
•oon  becomes  accustomed  to  ihe  state  of  domesticity. 
It  is  never  bnrd  to  cry  bat  when  harshly  used }  it  then 
emits  a  piercing  cry.  Hm  female  produccrfiTe  young, 
which  she  always  carries  with  her. 

The  coypoa  is  very  common  in  the  provinces  of  Chili, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman.  On  the  other  band,  it 
ia  rarely  ionod  in  Paraguay. 

,  Arctomts.    Mammoti. 
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1^  Cemuji. 

Front  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  strong,  shaq>,  and  wedged. 
Grinders  in  the  upper  jaw  five  on  each  side  ;  in  the 
lower  jaw  four.  Clavicles  or  collar  bones  in  the 
skeleton. 

This  genus  differs  in  very  few  particulars  from  that 
of  ?fftf».  The  marmots  are  of  a  thick  form,  with  large, 
roundish,  and  somewhat  flattened  beads,  small  mouths, 
the  fissure  having  somewhat  of  a  perpendtcnlar  appear- 
ance ;  ears  very  short,  and  sometimes  none  }  a  short 
villous  tail,  and  five  toed  hind  feet :  the  skeleton  b 
fiimished  with  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  and  the  ctKcuro 
•r  appendicular  intestine  is  very  large.  They  are  diur- 
nal animals ;  feed  on  roots  and  grain,  reside  in  subtem- 
neous  boles  or  burrows,  and  steep  during  the  winter. 

There  arc  eight  species,  viz. 

I.  A.  Marmota,  Alpine  M.  Brown,  reddish  be> 
Death. — a.  A.  Monax,  Maryland  M.  Rusty  brawn, 
with  blnlsb  gray  snont,  and  longisb  villous  tail.— 3. 
A.  Empetra,  Quebec  M,  Gray,  waved  with  darker 
a,nd  lighter  shades,  reddish  below,  with  dusky  tail.~— 
4.  A.  Bohae,  fiobac.  Gray,  reddish  below,  with  a 
thumb  claw  on  the  fore  feet. — 5,  A.  PrmnoMi,  Hoary 
M.  Hoanr,  with  black  legs  and  tail.— 6.  A.  MauUtta, 
Manline  M.  Tail  of  middling  length  ;  ears  sbarp- 
pointed,  and  feet  five-toed. — 7.  A.  GutuN,  Gundi  M. 
Beddish,  with  abruptly  terminated  ears.— 8.  A.  CitiUai, 
Variegated  M,     Earless,  with  villous  tail. 

>.  jL  Marmo4a,  Alpine  M<^This  animal  is  nttber 


larger  than  a  rabbit,  being  about  16  inches  long,  ex-  HittoiTot 
elusive  of  tbe  tail,  which  measures  about  6  inches.  Its  the  Sptdct. 
bead  is  rather  largo  and  Battish  ;  the  ears  short  and  hid- '  "  *  '  ' 
den  in  the  fur,  and  the  tail  tbick  and  bushy.  '^4 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  being  most^^^"* 
frequently  found   in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  wbu re  itMumoL 
inhabits  the  higher  regions,  and  feeds  on  various  roots.  Fig.  56. 
plants,  insects,   &g.     It  climha  readily,  and  ascends 
with  ease  the  rocky  eminences  and  fissures. 

It  is  an  animal  which  delights  in  the  regions  of  high 
mountains.  In  such  situations  several  individuals  unite 
in  fonniog  a  place  of  retreat,  which  is  contrived  with 
great  art,  and  consists  of  an  oval  cavity  or  general 
receptacle,  large  enough  to  contain  severflt  of  tbe 
animals,  and  having  a  large  canal  or  passage,  which 
divaricates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  two  onttett 
tnthesurfaceoftbegroand.  These  recesses  are  prepared 
on  the  declivity  of  elevated  spots  ^  and  the  cavern  or 
receptacle  is  well  lined  with  moss  and  hay,  which  diey 
prepare  during  summer,  as  if  conscious  ef^the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  long  bvbemal  sleep.  In  Kbo 
weather  they  arc  seen  sporting  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  burrows,  and  delight  in  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
frequently  assuming  an  upright  posture,  sitting  on  (heir 
hind  feet.  When  assembted  in  this  manner,  it  is 
observed,  that  one  of  the  exterior  number  seems  to  act 
as  a  sentinel ;  and  on  the  approach  of  any  danger, 
alarms  the  fraternity  by  a  loud  shrill  whistle,  on  which 
tliey  instantly  retire  to  their  cavern.  These  aniroab 
make  no  provision  for  winter ;   but   as   soon   as   the  ' 

autumnal  frosts  commence,  they  carefully  stop  up  the 
entrances  to  their  msn^ons,  and  gradunily  fall  into  a 
state  of  torpidity,  in  which  they  continue  till  the  arrival 
of  spring,  when  they  again  awake,  and  recommence 
their  excursions.  Before  they  retire  to  their  winter 
quarters  they  are  observed  to  grow  excessively  fat ;  and, 
on  tbe  contrary,  appear  greatly  emaciated  on  first 
emerging  from  them.  If  carefhlly  dug  up  during  tbe 
winter,  from  their  holes,  they  may  be  conveyed  away 
in  their  sleeping  state ;  and  wh^n  brought  into  a  watia 
chamber,  gradnalty  awaken,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hamster.  If  kept  ia  a  warm  situation,  they  do 
not  become  torpid  in  winter.  Tliey  breed  early  in 
summer,  and  the  titter  commonly  consists  of  three  or 
four,  the  growth  of  wbich  is  observed  to  be  very  rapid. 

When  taken  young,  tbe  marmot  may  be  easily  tamed, 
and  is  often  taoglit.to  perform  various  gesticulations. 
In  a  domestic  state  it  will  also  eat  almost  anv  kind  of 
animal  or  vegetable  food,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  milk. 
In  feeding  it  generally  sits  in  an  upright  {tosition,  mak- 
ing use  of  its  paws  in  the  raumer  of  a  squirrel. 

Genoa  3X  SciURua.     Squixxels.  Bdarm. 

Upper  front  teeth  wedged ;  lower  sharp.  Upper  grind- 
ers five  on  each  side,  lower  four.  Clavicles.  Tail 
in  most  species  spreading  towards  each  side. 

The  beaatifn)  animals  lAich  compose  tfaii  genus  are 
remarkable  for  tbe  liveliness  of  their  disposition,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  movements,  and  the  general  neatness  and 
elegance  <lf  their  appearance.  A  few  of  the  species  aro 
furnished  with  an  expansile  lateral  ski*,  timilar  to  that 
in  the  calugo,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  !• 
spring  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  traoiport  themselves 
•ccasMiMlly  tiwa  tMe  to  tree,  LikclbeMln^,^hK^«w^- 
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Hiitory  of  not,  however,  continue  this  motion,  and  are  therefore 
the  Speciea.  improperly  cntted  Jtging  squirrels.     The  squirreb  in* 
'  ^"^'""  '  'habit  «rooil(,  and  prepare  their  nests  in  hoUoir  trees. 
They  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food. 
There  are  26  species,  viz. 

A.  Not  striped. 
I.  S.  Maximvs,  Great  S.  Rusty,  yellonish  belov, 
with  the  outsider  of  tlie  limbs  and  tail  bluck. — 2.  S.  Ma- 
ifagascariensis,  Madagascar  S.  Black,  nith  tlie  nose, 
eare,  and  uuder  parts  yellowisfa  white,  and  veir  long  ta- 
pering  tail.-^^.  S.  Macrourus,  L«ng-tailed  S.  Dark 
brown,  yellowish  white  below,  with  the  tul  twice  the 
length  of  the  body.'~-4.  S.  Bicofor,  Javan  S.  Black- 
ish, fulvous  below,  with  pointed  beardless  ears,  and 
large  rounded  thumb  claw.^5.  S.  Anoaiaias,  G«or- 
giati  S.  Dusky  rusty,  with  tail  and  iojrer  parts  ful- 
vous, and  rounded  beardless  ears. — 6.  S.  £rylhnnis. 
Buddy  S.  Yellowish  brown,  with  the  under  parts  and 
tail  red  rusty,  and  ciliated  ears. — 7.  S.  Indicvs,  Bom- 
bay S,  Purple  brown  ;  yellow  below ;  tip  of  the  tail 
orange-coloured. — 8.  •  S.  Vulgaris,  Common  S.  Red- 
dish brown,  white  below,  with  pencilled  ears.— 9. 
S.  Cinereiu,  Gray  S.  Ash-coloured,  white  below,  with 
beardless  can.— 10.  S.  Niger,  Black  S.  Black,  with 
beardless  can.— 11.  S,  HudsoniaSf  Hudson's  Bay  S. 
Inn  gray,  dashed  with  rusty,  whitish  below,  with  dusky 
aide-atripe,  and  lance-shaped  tail  edged  with  black. — 
"   "      '        ■—      -      "     D^gky^  yellow  below,  with 


s,and  blackish  gray  tail,  with 
"  ■    "      Yellow,  1  ■  ■ 


12.  S.  Persicvs,  Per 

white  sides,  beardl«u  > 

a  white  band. — 13.   S.  Flavua,  Fair  I 

Toondish  can  and  five-tped  feet. — 14.  S.  JEslvmts,  Bra- 

uliao  8.   Dusky ;  yellow  below,  with  longitudinal  white 

stripe  in  the  middle. 

B.  Striped  or  variegated. 
15,  S.  Farifgatus,  Coqnallin  S.  Rustyish,  orange- 
tawney  below,  with  the  upper  parts  varied  crosswise 
with  black,  brown,  and  whitish.— 16.  S.  Mexicaims, 
Mexican  S.  Ash  brown,  with  file  or  seven  longitudi- 
nal white  stripcs.-~i7.  jS'.  Gelutut,  Barbary  S.  Brown, 
with  four  longitudinal  white  stripes. — 1 8.  S.  Paimartim, 
Palm  S.  Brown,  pale  below,  marked  above  with  three 
longitudinal  yellowish  stripes,  and  tbe  tail  with  Uackisli 
ooea. — 19.  S.  Ginginianus,  Gingi  S.  Gray  brown, 
with  a  longitudinal  white  stripe  on  each  aide,  and  bkick- 
ish  tail, — 20.  S.  Degas,  Chilian  S.  Yellowish  brown, 
with  a  black,  stripe  on  each  shoulder.— 21.  S,  Striatus, 
Striped  S.  Yellowish  brown,  with'  five  longitudinal 
blackish  stripes. 

C.   Flyitrg  Squirrrls. 

22-  S.  Volans,  Common  flying  S.  Pale  gray,  white 
Velow,  with  the  side  skin  djtated  into  a  flying  mem- 
braoe.— 23.  S.  Volucella,  Vii^nian  flying  S.  Brown, 
yellowish  white  below,  with  a  flying  membrane.— 34. 
S.  Sabrirais,  Severn  ffying  S.  Rusty  brown,  yellowish 
white  bekiw,with  flattish  villous  tail^ — iS-  S.  Sagittal 
Hooded  flying  S.  Rusty  brown,  pale  rosty  bekiw,  with 
the  flying  membrane  commencing  on  each  side  of  the 
bead. — 26.  S.  Petaarisia,  Taguan  S.  Cbesnut-celour- 
•d  I  pale  ruBty  beneath,  with  very  long,  round,  taper- 
*    ing,  villous  tail. 

8.  S.  Vulgaris,  Common  Squirrel.— The  tail  of  this 
■pecies  is  lung  enoM^  to  cover  the  whole  body,  and  ia 
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covered  with  lang  hairs,  disposed  on  each  side  horizon-  Gliicf 
tally,  which  gives  it  a  great  breadth.  These  serve  a '—  v  '  * 
double  purpose.  'When  erected,  they  prove  a  secure 
protection  from  the  injunrs  of  heat  or  cold  1  When  ex- 
tended, they  are  very  instrumental  in  ]H^Hnoting  those 
vast  leaps  the  squiirel  takes  from  tree  to  tree.  On  tl» 
authority  of  Klein  and  Linnteos,  we  may  add  a  third 
application  of  the  form  of  the  tail.  These  uaturalista 
teil  us,  that  tvlicn  the  squirrel  is  disposed  lo  cross  a  ri-' 
ver,  a  piece  of  bark  is  the  boat,  the  tail  the  sail. 

This  animal  is  remarkably  neat,  lively,  active,  and 
provident,  never  leaves  its  food  to  chance,  but  secures 
in  some  hollow  tree  a  vast  magazine  of  nuts  for  winter 
provision.  In  the  summer  it  feeds  on  the  buds  and 
young  shoots,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  those  of  the  6r  . 
and  pine,  and  also  of  the  young  cones.  It  makes  its 
nest  of  moss  or  dry  leaves,  between  tho  fork  of  two 
branches,  and  brings  forth  four  or  five  young  at  a  time. 
Squirrels  are  iu  heat  earty<  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  very 
diverting  to  see  the  female  feigning  an  esaape  from  the 
pursuit  of  two  or  three  males,  to  obKerve  the  varioua 
proofs  they  give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then  esertcd 
in  full  force. 

The  colour  of  the  whole  head,  body,  tail,  and  le» 
of  this  animal,  is  a  bright  reddish  brown  :  the  belly 
and  breast  white.  In  some  parts  of  Wales  there  is  a 
variety  of  the  squirrel  kind^with^a  eream-colonred  laiL 
The  cars  are  very  beautifully  ornamented  with  Inng 
tufts  of  hair,  of  a  deeper  colour  than  those  of  the  body. 
The  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  lively.  The  fore  teeth 
Strong,  sharp,  and  well  adapted  to  its  food.  The  lep 
^re  short  and  muscular  ;  the  toe*  long  and  divided  to 
their  origin :  the  nails  strong  md  sharp }  in  short,  ia 
all  respects  fitted  for  climbing,  or  clinginff  to  the  sinall- 
ett  boutrhs.  On  the  fore  feet  it  ban  only  four  toes,  with 
a  claw  in  the  place  of  the  thumb  or  interior  toe :  va  the 
hind  feet  there  are  five  toes.  When  it  eats  or  dressea 
itself,  it  sits  erect,  covering  the  body  with  its  tail,  and 
making  use  of  the  fore  legs  as  hands.  It  is  observed 
that  the  gullet  of  this  animal  is  very  narrow,  to  prevent 
it  from  disgorging  its  food,  in  descending  of  trees,  or  in 
down  leaps. 

In  northern  climates  these  animals  change  their  co- 
lour to  gray  on  the  approach  of  winter }  and  it  is  singu- 
lar that  this  change  will  take  place,  even  though  they 
are  kept  ia  the  warmth  of  a  stove. 

Genus  33.  Mtoxus.    Dobuice.  Mjia—. 

Front  teeth  two;    upper  wedged,  lower  compressed^. 

Grinders  four  in  each  jaw.     Whiskers  long.     Taxi 

cylindric,  villous,  thicker  towards  the  end.    Legs  of 

equal  length  ;  fore  feet  fonr-tocd. 

There  are  seven  species,  viz, 

I.  a.  Glis,  Fat  D.  Gray,  whitish  below._2.  M. 
Nileh,  Garden  D.  Rufous,  grayish  white  below,  with 
a  btaclc  mark  above  the  eyes  and  behind  the  ears.^ 
3.  M.  Hryas,  Wood  D.  Grayish  rufous,  whitish  be- 
low, with  a  straight  black  stripe  across  the  eyes  to  the 
ears. — 4.  *  JH.  Muscardinus,  Common  D.  Rnfons, 
with  whitish  throat,  and  the  thumbs  of  the  hind  feet 
without  clan& — 5.  Af.  CAryn/nu,  Gilt-tailed  D.  Pur^ 
lish  brown,  with  the  hind  part  of  the  tail  and  longitu- 
dinal stripe  on  the  head  gold  yellow.— <S,  M.  GueHiit- 
gu*t  GuerliBguet  D.    Rusty,  yellowish  rufous  beneath. 
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nilb  long  ntlier  depreMed  Ikprriog  UU— 7.  M.  Afit'- 

-'canut,  AtFican  D.     Busty  gmy,  Hliitifib  below,  nUh  a 

irhite  guperciliar;  mni  latei-uL   liae  *,  tail  bUdc  in  the 

Huddle,  and  claws  on  the  foru  feet  verj  long. 

i-       4.  il,  Muscardiaus,  Commua'D.— The   size   of  the 

-    dormouw  in  equal  to  that  of  a  motuC)  but  has  a  pliiinper 

*    appearance,  and  the  nose  is  bluoter  ^  tbe  eyes  are  large, 

black,   and  promiaent ;  tbe  ean  broad,  rounded,  thin, 

and  semltrausparenL     The  fore  feet  are  fuintahed  with 

{bur  toes,  the  hind  feet  ttitb  five  ;   but  the  interior  toes 

of  tho  hind  feet  arc  dntitute  of  nail*.     The  tail  is  about 

two  inches  and  a  half  lonir,  covered  on  every  side  with 

hair }  tbe  bead,  back,  sides,   belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a 

tewney  red  colour ;  the  throat  while. 

TheHe  animals  seldom  appear  far  from  their  retreats, 
or  in  any  open  place,  for  which  reason  they  seem  less 
common  in  England  than  they  really  are.  They  malce 
their  nests  of  grass,  moss,  and  dead  leaves,  and  usually 
bring  forth  three  or  four  young,  at  a  time. 

This  animal  agrees  with  the  squirrel  trilh  respect  to 
its  food,  residence,  and  in  many  of  its  actions  }  but  it 
irants  much  of  the  sprigbtliness  of  that  animal,  never 
aspiring  to  tbe  tops  of  trees,  nor,  like  it,  attempting  to 
bound  from  spray  lo  spray.  Like  tbe  squirrel,  it  forms 
little  magazines  of  nuts  J'or  winter  provisions,  takes  its 
food  in  the  same  manner,  and  same  upright  posture. 
The  consumption  during  tbe  rigour  of  the  season  is  but 
small,  for  it  sleeps  most  part  of  tbe  time,  retiring  into 
its  hole  at  tbe  firat  approach  of  tbe  winter,  where  it  lies 
torpid  for  the  greatest  part  of  that  gloomy  season.  In 
that  space  it  snmetinies  experiences  a  short  reviTal,  in  a 
nann  sunny  day,  when  it  takes  a  little  food,  and  then 
relapses  into  its  former  state. 

Genus  34.  DiFUS.     Jerboa. 
Front  teeth  two  both  above  and  below.     Fore  legs  very 

short;  hind  legs  very  long.     Clavicles. 

There  are  six  species,  viz. 

I.  D,  SagiltOf  Common  Jerboa, — Pale  brown,  white 
beneath,  with  extremely  long  three-toed  bind  feet,  and 
very  long  tail,  with  subpionated  black  and  white  tip. — 
2.  O.  Jactclits,  Alagtaga  J.  Pale  brown  ;  white  below, 
with  extremely  long  five-toed  bind  feet,  and  verv  long 
tail,  with  subpinnated  black  and  white  tip.— 3.  ti.  Ca- 
Jer,  Cape  J.  Rusty,  pale  ash-coloured  below,  with 
five-toed  fore  feet,  four-toed  bind  feet,  and  very  vil- 
lous tail,  tipped  with  black. — 4.  D.  Meridianui,  Tor- 
rid J.  Yellowish  brown,  white  below,  with  about  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  five-toed  hind  feet,  and  taper- 
ing tail. — ^.■D,  Tamaricinua,  Tamarisk  J.  Yellow- 
ish brown;  white  below,  with  about  four  toes  on  the 
fore  feet,  five-toed  hind  feet,  and  tapering  tail  obscure- 
ly ringed  with  brown. — 6.  D.  Canadensit,  Canadian  J. 
lellowrish  brown,  wbitiKh  below,  with  four-toed  fore 
feet,  five-toed  bind  feet,  the  tail  long  and  mouse- 
like. 

I.  D.  SagitlOt  Common  J. — This  animal  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  tbe  ancients,  nnder  the  name  of 
fW(  hmiif,  or  two-footed  mouse,  and  is  represented, 
though  not  very  correctly,  on  some  coins  of  Cyrene, 
where  it  is  found  in  great  abnndance.  Bjr  some  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  saphau  of  the  sacred  writing  (in  our 
translation  rendered  m«^),  though  this  is  denied  by  Mr 
Brace.     It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barhary,  Palestine,  in 
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the  deserts  between  Bassora  and  Aleppo ;  the  s«ndy  Rinory  of 
tracts  between  tbe  Don  and  Volga,  and  some  other  tbe  SpecUi. 
parts  of  Asia.     M.  Sonnini  bos  given  a  long  account  of  """^       ' 
it,  as  be  found  it  in  £g}[pt,  and  from  this  we  shall  ex- 
tract  the  following  description. 

"  Its  size  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  large  rat.  Its 
head  is  broad,  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  the  up- 
per part  fiat,  and  of  a  li^ht  fawn  colour,  striped  with 
black  \  the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower  :  they- 
are  both  provided  with  two  cutting  teeth }  the  upper 
ones  broad,  square,  flat,  and  divided  lengthwise  by  a 
groove  in  the  middle  1  the  lower  ones  longer,  convex, 
externally,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  bent  inwariLi. 
The  muzzle  is  short,  wide,  and  obtuse  \  a  number 
of  stiff  hairs  grow  out  on  each  side,  and  form  long, 
whiskers.  The  nose  is  white,  bare,  and  cartilaginous,' 
Tbe  iris  of  its  large  and  projecting  eye  is  brown ;  the. 
ears  long,  large,  and  covered  with  hair,  so  short  that 
they  appeornaked  except  on  very  close  Inspection ;  ex- 
ternally they  are  white  in  the  lower  part,  and  gray  up- 
wards  \  their  middle,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  head,  . 
is  of  a  very  light  fawn  colour,  mixed  with  gray  and. 
black :  they  entirely  surround  the  meatus  auditorius  for 
about  onc-tbird  of  their  length,  so  that  tliey  exactly  re- 
semble tbe  larger  end  of  a  cone.  This  conformation 
must  increase  the  animal's  faculty  of  hearing,  and  is 
particularly  well  calculated  to  defend  the  inner  part  of 
tbe  organ  from  the  extraneous  substances  that  might 
lodge  tbere.  Tbe  body  is  short,  well  provided  with 
long,  soft,  silky  hair ;  that  which  covers  the  back  and 
sides  is  of  an  uih  colour  throughout  almost  tbe  whole  of- 
its  length,  and  of  a  light  fown  colour  where  it  ap-~ 
proacbes  the  points,  which  are  black ;  but  as  tbe  ash- 
coloured  part  is  not  visible,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fur 
is  fawn-coloured,  with  blackish  zigzag  stripes.  These' 
tints,  which  are  somewhat  dusky,  form  an  ogieeablo 
contrast  with  the  fine  white  of  the  belly.  The  rbw  legs 
are  so  short  that  thev  scarcely  extend  h^ond  the  hair: 
they  are  white,  and  have  five  toes,  the  inner  of  which 
is  short,  rounded  at  tbe  end,  and  has  no  nail.  The 
four  other  toes,  the  second  outer  one  of  which  is  the 
longest,  are  long,  and  armed  with  great  hooked  nails ; 
the  heel  Is  very  high,  and  the  middle  of  the  foot  is  na- 
ked and  of  a  flesh  colour.  These  fore  feet  are  of  no  use 
to  tbe  animal  in  walking,  but  serve  him  only  to  lay 
hold  of  bis  food,  and  to  carry  it  to  his  month,  as  alM 
to  dig  his  subterraneous  abode.  The  hind  len  are  co- 
vered with  long  hair,  fawn-coloored  and  white ;  its 
long  feet  are  almost  entirely  bare,  especially  on  the  oat- 
side,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  since  the  ani- 
mal, whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  constantly  leans  on 
that  part  Those  feet,  so  exceedin^y  long,  have  each 
three  toes ;  tbe  middle  one  something  longer  than  tbe 
other  two ;  they  are  all  provided  with  nailc,  which  are 
short,  but  broao  and  obtuse  ;  they  have  also  at  the  heel 
a  kind  of  spur,  or  rather  a  very  small  mdiment  of  a 
fi>tirth  toe,  which  gives  tbejerboa  of  Egypt  some  resem- 
blance to  tbe  alagtaga  of  Tartary,  described  by  Gmelin 
in  tbe  Petenburgb  Transactions,  and  which  pu^  proba- 
bly escaped  Hasselqnist,  as  well  as  many  others.  The 
toes  and  tbe  heel  are  iiimished  below  with  long  gray 
hairs  (inged  with  yellow,  except  that  at  tbe  origin  of 
tbe  toes,  which  Is  of  a  blackish  cast ;  the  nails,  both  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet,  are  of  a  dirty  white.  Accord- 
ing to  Hasselqulsf  the  tail  of  the  jerboa  ia  three  tlmea 
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Hi>(M7  of  Ae  length  of  the  body.    I  never.  Bays  SoDoini,  foand  it 
iteSpeciti-nnidi  moie  than  half  that  length.     It  scarcely  exceeds 
*         the  circDinfeiTnce  of  a  goose  qoill,  but  is  of  a  qnadran^ 
galar  ftnd  not «  nnind  shape.     It  is  of  a  deeper  gray 
above  than  below,  and  is  fbimshed  with  fhort  hairs  as 
far  as  the  extremity,  which  ends  in  a  tnl^  of  long  silky 
t^;~^'' hair,  half  black  and  half  gray  •." 
^^_   *"      litis  aaimal  is  as  nngnlar  in  its  motions  as  in  iti 
^^  fotm.     It  atways  stands  erect  on  its  hind  feet,  the  fore 

feet  performing  the  office  of  hands.  It  rans  fast,  and, 
when  pnrsued,  jamps  fire  or  six  fret  from  the  ground  ; 
burrows  like  rsbbits  (  keeps  close  in  the  day ;  sleeps 
mtled  np }  is  lively  during  night ;  when  taken,  emits  a 
plaintive  feeble  note ;  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  has 
great  strength  in  its  fine  fiset.  Two  which  Mr  Pen- 
nant saw  living  in  London,  burrowed  almost  through 
the  brick  wall  of  the  room  they  were  in,  came  out  of 
tbeirbole  at  night' for  food,  and,  whencanght,  were 
mncb  fatter  and  sleeker  than  when  confined  to  their 
box. 

Hie  jerboa  is  easily  tamed.  M.  Sonnini  kept  six  of 
them  for  some  time  m  *  large  iron  cage,  but  found  it 
waf  very  difficult  to  preserve  tbeia,  owing  to  their  great 
■tenderness. 

JttfuV  <^ewu»  $$.  Lbtds.     Habb»  attd  RABStTS. 

Front  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  pair  duplicate  \ 
two  small  inner  teeth  standing  btlund  the  outer. 

This  genus  appmaehes  very  nearly  to  the  order  of 
Pecon,  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  com- 
mon hare  actually  nuninatea ;  an  opinion  which  !s  ow- 
ing not  merely  to  the  peculiar  motions  of  its  mouth,  si- 
milar to  thoae  in  ruminating  animals,  hut  to  tbe  struc- 
ture of  the  Etamacb,  which  appears  to  be  divided  into 
two  regions  by  a  particular  fold.  All  the  species  are 
berbivoroos. 

There  I2  species,  viz. 

I.  *  L.  Thnidiu,  Common  H.  Rustyish  bmwn,  sliort- 
tailed,  with  ears  longer  than  the  head  and  tipped  with 
black.— 2.  "  Z.  Varuthilit,  Varying  H.  Tawoey-grayj 
short-tailed,  (white  in  winter)  with  ears  shorter  than  the 
head,  and  tipfed  with  black. — 3.  L.  draeriranus,  A- 
merican  H.  Tawney-gray,  short-tailed,  white  below, 
with  the  hind  legs  longer  than  tbe  body,  and  tbe  ears 
and  tail  tipped  with  gray. — 4.  L.  Tola/',  Baikal  H. 
Pale  brown,  short-tailed,  with  the  upper  edges  of  the 
ears  black. — 5.  *  L.  CunictiJi/t,  Babbit.  Short- tailed, 
brown,  with  tbe  tips  «f  the  ears  black,  and  the  hind 
logs  aberter  than  the  body. — 6.  X.  Brxu^ienti\,  firaii- 
lian  H.  Tailless,  brown,  white  below,  with  a  while 
collar  round  the  neck. — •].L.Ctipen«'s,CAfe  H.  Brown, 
ivith  reddish  le^  and  tail  the  length  of  the  liead^— 
$.  L.  Tijiicctii,  A^isaccia.  Brownish,  with  long  bristly 
tall.— -9.  L.  Alpinui,  Alpine  H.  Tailless,  rusty,  willi 
rounded  ears  and  Iwownii^  feet. — 10.  L.  Ogolana,  O- 
gotR.aa  H.  Taillesi,  pale  brown,  with  oval  sharpisli 
ears  of  the  same  colour. —  1 1.  L.  PtuHlut,  Calling  H. 
Tailless,  gray-brown,  with  nearly  triangular  ears  edged 
with  white.— 12.  L.  Minimas,  Minute  H.  Short-tail- 
,  jj-  ed,  brown,  long-nosed,  with  small  hairy  pointed  eats. 
Tiinidtit,  I.  X.  Ttmidiia,  Common  H.— To  describe  an  animal 

Cvmmon  gg  well  known  would  be  superfluons  ;  we  may  only  re- 
sale- mark,  that  nature,  ever  kind  and  provident,  in  pity  to 
'^'           its  defenceless  state  against  its  namerous  enemies,  has 
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bestowed  on  it  many  faculties,  by  whldi  it  is  frequent- 
ly enabled  to  evade  their  pursuit.  Fearful  of  every  ** 
lianger,  and  attentive  to  evci^  alarm,  tbe  tare  is  conti- 
nually upon  the  watch,  and  being  provided  with  very 
long  ears,  moveable  at  pleasure,  and  easily  directed  to 
every  quarter,  is  wnmed  of  tbe  most  distant  approacfaea 
ef  danger.  Its  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  adapted 
to  receive  the  rays  of  light  on  every  side,  and  give  no- 
tice of  more  immediate  alarms.  I'o  these  may  be  add- 
ed Its  great  swiftness,  by  which  it  som  leaves  most  of 
its  pursuers  far  behind. — The  hind  are  much  longer 
than  the  foie  legs,  and  are  Aimished  with  strong  mus- 
cles, which  give  the  hare  a  singular  advantage  in  tun- 
ning.up  a  hill ;  and,  as  if  sensible  of  its  powers  in  thh 
respect,  it  is  always  observed  to  fiy  towards  rising  gnnnd 
when  fijst  started. 

Thus  formed  for  evcape,  the  hare  might  be  supposed 
to  enjoy  a  state  of  tolerable  security  ;  but  as  every  ra- 
pacious creature  is  its  enemy,  it  is  seldom  permitted  to 
live  out  its  natural  trrm.  I)ogs  and  foxes  pursue  it  by 
instinct ;  wild  cats  and  weasels  of  all  kinds,  catch  and 
devour  it ;  birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangerous  ene- 
mies, whilst  man,  ia.t  more  powerful  than  all,  makes 
use  of  every  artifice  to  obtain  an  amraal  whicb  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  numerous  delicacies  of  his  table.  IF 
we  were  to  enamerate  the  various  stratagems  which  in- 
gmnlty  has  suggested  to  circumvent  this  persrcnted 
creature,  we  would  willin^y  omit  the  notable  atchievc- 
ments  and  gallant  exploits  of  the  chase,  which  to  « 
cool  and  dispassionate  observer,  seem  to  demand  a  no- 
bler game.  This  animal  has  also  another  means  of  SRifi>ty 
from  hei  colonr  very  much  resembling  that  of  the 
ground  where  she  sits.  In  the  colder  regions  she  is  said 
to  become  white  during  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow. 

The  hare  is  very  prolific,  breeds  four  or  five  tiroes  in 
tbe  year,  goes  with  young  30  days,  and  generally  pro- 
duces three  or  four  at  a  litter.  They  are  £rst  in  heat 
about  Februai^.  Hares  generally  keep  within  their 
seats  during  the  day,  going  out  only  at  night  in  Search 
of  food,  uid  they  alnsys  return  to  their  forms  by  the 
same  paths  by  which  they  led  them. 

The  following  instances  of  the  sagaci^  of  the  hare, 
in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  are  quoted 
by  Mr  Bewick.  Touillaux  says,  he  has  seen  a  hare 
start  from  its  form  at  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn, 
rnn  towards  a  pool  of  water  at  a  considerable  distance, 
plunge  itself  in,  and  swim  to  some  rashes  in  the  ipiddle, 
where  it  lay  down,  and  concealed  itself  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  dogs.  He  mentions  another,  which,  after 
running  two  hours  before  tbe  dogs,  pushed  a  hare  from 
its  seat,  and  took  possession  of  it.  Others  he  has  seen 
run  into  a  sheepfold,  and  lie  down  among  the  sheep  \ 
and  some  have  effected  their  escape  by  mounting  an  old 
wall,  and  dapping  themselves  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
ivy  which  covered  it. 

The  hare  has  been  sometimes  tamed,  and  rendered 
veiy  familiar.  'When  Dr  Townson  was  at  Goltingen, 
he  had  a  young  hare  that  became  so  frolicsome  in  the 
evenings,  as  to  run  about  upon  the  sofa  and  bed,  sit 
upon  its  hind  legs,  and  pat  him  with  ils  fore  feet ;  and 
while  he  was  retHUng,  it  would  even  knock  the  book 
out  of  his  band.  Mr  Borlase  caw  *  hare  that  was  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  feed  from  the  hand,  Isy  under  a  chair  in  a 
common  sitting  room)  and  appeared,  in  every  other  re- 
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GUni.    'pc*^'f  ■*■  '^7  &»*!  comforUiUa  in  \t»  Bituatioa  u  ■  Up- 

'       »  ■■^oog.     It  now  aad  thea  wmt  out  into  the  gardea  ;  but 

Itfter  regaling  itself,  almyt  returned  to  tbe  house  b3  iti 

t roper  habitAtiiw.  Its  uanal  compAoions  were  n  ^y- 
oucd  and  a  spuiiel,  both  so  food  of  hare-hunting,  that 
they  often  went  eot  together  without  any  persou  ac- 
coropanying  them.  With  these  two  dogi  this  tame  hara 
■pent  iU  evenings}  thcy  always  slept  on  tlie  same 
hearth,  and  very  fre^nently  it  would  rest  itself  upon 

The  furofth&bare  isasedforbatsi  and  for  this  pur- 
pose many  thousands  of  their  skins  are  impoited  into 
this  country  fron  Bussia,  besides  what  are  collected 
13.1       hew. 
OmkiUo*,       ^,  £,  Cumeultit,  the  Babbits — Bespectiag  an  animal 
^**^*-       w  mU  known  as  the  rabbit,  we  shall  remark  only,  that 
its  fecundity  is  truly  astonishing.  It  bieeds  seven  times 
in  the  year,  and  generally  produces  eight  young  at  a 
tine.     Hence  it  is  calculated,  that  the  produce  of  a 
single  pair  may,  in  tbe  course  of  fimr  yean, 
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Genns  37.  Camelds,     Cjhsls,  Ci 

Horns  vantiog.  Front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  six  y 
rather  thin  and  l>ra*d.  Canine  teeth  diat»it,  three 
in  the  upper  jaw,  two  10  the  lower.  Upper  tip  di- 
vided. 


There  arc  usually  enumerated  seven  species,  viz. 
I.  C.  Dromedarius,  Arabian  C.  With  a  single 
bunch  on  the  back..— 3.  C.  Baclrumus,  Bactrian  C. 
With  two  buncbes  on  the  ba(;k.^3.  C.  Glama,  Glama. 
Fale  rusty,  whitish  below,  with  level  back  acd  pectoral 
buncb.^4.  C  ficugna.  Vicuna.  Purplish  brown,  whit- 
ish below,  mtb  level  woolly  back,  blunt  snout,  and  up- 
lift tailv.— 5.  p.  Paeo,  Paco.  Purplish  brown,  wool- 
ly, white  below,  with  oblons  snout,— 6.  C,  Huatmcut^ 
Coanaco.  Tawney,  white  below,  with  gibbous  back, 
the  amazing  number  of  1,274,840,  so  that  if  frequent  andnpnghttail.— 7.  C.  .^rrurofwf,  ChiJihuque.  With 
reductions  were  not  made  by  various  ways,  there  is  rea-  smooth  woolly  body,  curved  snout,  and  pendulous  ears 
son  to  apprehend  that  tbey  woold  soon  exceed  tbe  means     and  tail.  ijtf 

of  their  support,  and  overrun  the  face  of  the  country.  i.  C.  Dromedarius,  Arabian  Camel.     Dromedary.  I>t™>edarr, 

They  are,  however,  exposed  to  numerous  enemies.  Be-      A  single  bunch  on  tbe  back. — This  species  is  thus  de>  ^  ^'*''*^ 
aides  the  havock  made  among  them   by  man  for  their     ocribed  by  Dr  Shaw.  _.     , 

flesh  and  skins,  which  latter  are  also  used  in  tbe  manu-  The  general  height  of  the  Arabian  camel,  measured 

betMn  af  hats,  they  are  tbe  prey  of  foxes,  weasels,     from  tbe  tnpof  the  doisal bunch  to  tbe  ground,  b  about 


polecats,  aod  othar  beasts  of  prey. 

The  rabbit  is  of^  kept  in  a  domestic  state  -,  but  tbe 
flesh  of  the  domestic  rabbit  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
wild  animal. 

Genus  36.  Hy&AX.  Hybax,  op  Daxjn, 
Front  teeth  In  the  upper  jaw  two,  broad,  and  rather 
distant  i  in  the  lower  feur,  broad,  flat,  twice  notch- 
ed. Grinders  four  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  lar^. 
Fore  feet  four-toed  ;  hind  feet  three-toed.  No  tail 
or  clavicles. 


leet  and  a  half}  but  from  tbe  top  ofthe  head,  when 
the  animal  elevates  it,  not  less  than  nine  feet.  The 
iiead,  however,  is  generally  so  carried  as  to  be  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  bunch,  or  rather  below  it,  the  ani- 
mal bending  the  neck  extremely  in  its  general  posture. 
The  head  is  small ;  the  neck  very  long ;  the  body  of  a 
long  and  meagre  shape  ;  tbe  legs  rather  slender,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  slightly  lulled  at  the  end,  reaches  to 
the  joint  of  the  bind  legs.  The  feet  are  veiy  large, 
and  are  hoofed  in  a  peculiar  style,  beicg  divided  into 
two  lobes  not  reaching  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ' 
foot.;  and  the  extremity  of  each  lobe  is  guarded  by  a 
small  boef.  The  under  part  ofthe  foot  is  covered  with 
hich, 


leiuii.  Cape  H.  Gfay  brown,  paler  be-  an  extremely  strong,  tough,  and  pliable  skin,  wbii 
it  nails  on  tbe  fore  feet,  and  a  single  sharp  by  yielding  in  all  directioos,  enables  the  animal  to  ti 
'  on  the  bind  feat..— 2.  H.  Syrtmctu,  Syrian     vol  with  peculiar  ease  and  security,  over  dry,  atony,  a 


^Mre  are  three  species, 

I.  H.  Capeiuii,  Cape  H.     Gfay  brown,  paler  be- 

knr,  with  flat 

crooked  claw  ,  .    ,  .  ,.  .-        ,. 

H.     Beddish  gray,  white  helow,  with  thiee-toed  feet,  sandy  regions.     On  each  leg  are  six  callosities,  viz.  ont 

and  nearly  equal  claws.— 3.  H.  Hudaomut,  Hudson's  on  each  knee,  one  on  the  Inside  of  each  fore  leg  on  tbe 

bay  H.     Ash  brown,  with  the  hair  whitish  it  the  tips,  upper  joint,  and  one  on  tbe  inside  of  each  hind  hg  at 

and  all  tbe  £eet  foar-taed.  the  bottom  of  tbe  tbigh.     On  the  lower  part  of  the 

A  lottgacconnt  iainvenof  the  second  species  in  Mr  breast  is  also  a  large  callus  or  tough  tubercle (c). 
Brace's  Travels  to  Abyssinia.     Mr  Bruce  calls  it  at-         Vm  camel  is  generally  of  a  dusky-brown  colour,  witb 

keka,  and  supposes  it  to  be  the  saphan  or  coney  of  the  a  rusty  tinge. 

unred  writings.     For  hia  description  we  must  refer  to         Its  hair  is  very  fiae  and  soft,  and  is  employed  in 

the  work  itself.  making  pencils  for  painters,  and  in  the  manufscture  of 

Thlsorder  contains  ti  genera  and  124  species.  various  stuflL 

Tlua 


(o)  It  was  fimneriy  si  , ,  . 

a  sort  of  fifth  stomach  or  appond^e  to  the  second  stomach,  calculated  for  rceeivuig  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
supj^y  the  animal  in  his  l«ig  jonncys  over  the  d«serta.  Aetv  ia  no  such  veceptacle :  but  in  the  ivst^  and:  moBr 
especially  the  second  stomach,  tber«  are  several  rows  of  ctHs,  fiiraisbed  round  tbaiv  edges  witb  sttsog  miscular 
fibres,  by  which  they  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  Into  these  cells  part  of  the  water  wAich  tbe  camel  dnnks,  Is,  by 
a  peculiar  mechanism,  received,  and  retained,  in  a  pure  Stale,  till  ibe  anknid  haa  oceasian  for  it.  In  aa  intarsM*- 
■ng  paper  on  Ai»  subject  ia  tbe  PhilosophicaJ  Ttanaactions  fer  1806,  Mr  Homa  has  gireo  a  coinfantun  vian  •£ 
the  stiuetnrc  ofthe  ntamaBhs  in  the  ox  and  tb»  camel,  illustrated  by  plateh 
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IliMory  at      lliU  animal  attains  ita  full  strength  at  about  the  age 

rttSptdd.  of  MIX  ;ean,ati(l-1ives  about  40  year*,  ov  soraetimes  jo, 

•      "^  Only  tte  malea  are  usually  employed   for   labour  j  the 

■  femalea  beings  kept  fur  breeding,  and  suffered  to  ninge 

at  libf rty.     TbeM  go  with  young  about  1 2  months,  and 

-    usually  bring  forth  one  at  a  time. 

-  The  camel  is  found  wild  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  most  of  the  teniperute  parts  of  Asia.  It 
is  domeslirated  chiefly  among  the  Arabs,  of  -ivlioin  it 
forms  the  principal  riches. 

We  are  chiefly  acquainted  with  Ma  animal  in  a  state 
of  domestication ;  and  tn  this  itete  only  the  acconnis 
that  have  been  given  of  him  are  applicable.  A  few 
days  after  birth  the  legs  of  the  young  cambts  are  fold- 
ed up  below  their  belly,  and  they  are  constrained  to 
remain  in  this  poaitioo  on  the  gTound,  and  are  loitded 
with  a  pretty  heavy  weight,  which  is  never  taken  off 
but  to  replace  it  by  a  greater.  Instead  of  allowing 
them  to  feed  and  drink  at  pleasure,  they  begin  by  regu- 
lating their  repasts,  and  iucreasing  the  intervals  between 
''  them,  and  diminishing  the  quantity  of  their   nourish- 

tnent.  When  they  have  acquired  a  little  more  strength 
tbey  are  exereiacd  in  running,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited to  emulation  by  the  example  of  horses }  ftnd  tfbus 
in  time  they  become  both  robust  and  active. 

Thus  instructed,  the  camels  traverse  with  great  rapi> 
dity  the  immense  deserts  of  Anhia,  marching  night 
and  day  almost  without  stopping,' and  almost  without 
taking  Ibod  or  drink.  They  are  often  made  with  ap- 
parent ease  to  travel  500  leagues  in  eight  dayn )  and 
Uuring  the  whole  of  thia  time  they  are  allowed  but  one 
lionr  of  the  day  for  repose,  and  for  nearishment ;  often 
they  will  run  for  even  nine  or  ten  days  without  finding 
water ;  but  when  they  happen  to  find  water  at  some 
idislance  in  their  route,  if  permitted,  they  eagerly  make 
towards  it,  and  are  said  to  scent  it  at  more  than  half  a 
teague's  distance. 

The  march  of  camels  aeros^  flie  BandTplanis  of  Ara< 
bia  has  been  elegantly  described  by  BuHon.  **  Figure 
to  yourself  (aayV  this  aaimated  writer)  a  country  with- 
out verdutv  and  without  water,  *  burning  sun,  an  air 
always  parched,  sandy  plains,-  mountains  still  more 
aduat,  which  the  eye  runs  over  without  perceiving  an 
animated  being  ;  a  dead  earth  perpetually  tossed  with 
the  wind,  and  presenting  nothing  but  bones,  scattered 
flints,  rocka -perpendicular  or  overturned  ;  a  desert  to- 
tally void,  where  the  traveler  never  breathes  under  a 
shade,  wbere  nothing  accompanies  him,  nothing  leOals 
the  idea  of  animated  nature  ^  absolute  solitude,  more 
dreadtiil  than  that  of  the  deepest  forests  ;  more  soli- 
tary and  naked,  more  lost  in  on  unlimited  ^Id,  he 
every  where  beholds  space  surrounding  him  like  a 
tomb;  the  light- of  day,-  more  dismal  than  the  dark* 
ness,  of  night,  serves  only  to  give  him  a  «lear  idea  of 
his  own  wretchedness  and  impotence,  and  to  conceal 
from  hi*  view  the  boundaries  of  the  void,  by  extend- 
ing around  him  that  immense  abyss,  which  separates 
liim  fronr  the  habitable  parts  of  the  eoitth, 
'  "  The  Arab,  however, .  by-the  assistance  of  his  .ca- 
tnel,  has  learned  to  surmount,  and  even  to  appropriate 
these  frightful  intenvals  of  nature.  They  serve  him 
for  an  auylom,  they  secure  his  repose,  and  maintaia 
his  independence  >  hot  man  never  aaes  any  thing  with- 
eut  abuse.  Thia  same  free,  iodependent,  tranquil,  and 
even  ridi  Arab,  instead  tf  regarding  his  deserts  u 
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the  ramparts  of  his  liberty,  pollutes  Aem  with  his  pccoo. 
qt-lmes  (  he  traverses  them  to  carry  off  goods  and  slaves  '■■  1^™'  '' 
from  the  adjacent  nations  ;  be  employs  them  for  perw 
petrating  his  robberies,  which  unbckily  he  enjoye 
more  than  his  liberty,  for  his  enterprises  are  atmoit.  al- 
ways success  fui ;  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  his 
neighbours  and  the  superiority  of  their  btreogth,  he  car- 
ries off  with  impunity  ail  that  he  ravishes  fiom  them. 
■An  Arab  who  gives  himself  up  to  this  kind  of  land 
piracy,  is  early  accustomed  to  the  fatigues  of  travel- 
ing, to  want  ot  sleep,  and  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  beat, 
and  with  tlie  same  view  he  uses  and  instructs  his  ca- 
mels. After  he  ia-  certain  of  the  ttpength,  flretness,  and 
sobriety  of  his  camels,  he  loads  them  both  with  bis  own 
and  their  food,  set^  off  with  them,  arrives  tinperceived 
at  the  confines  of  the-'desert,  robs  the  first  passenger  lie 
-meets,  pillages  the  solitary  houses,  loads  his  camels  vrith 
4he  booty ;  and,  if  pursued,  be  is-ohliged  to  accelerate 
his  retreat.  It  is  on  these  occasions,  that  h«-  uniblda  bia 
vwn  talents  and  those  of  the  cameU  ;  he  mounts  one  of 
the  fleetest,  and  conducts  the  troop,  and  makes  them 
travel  night  and' day,  without  almost  either  stopping, 
,  eating,  or  drinking  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  easily  per- 
■forms  a  journey  ef  300  leaffues  in  ei^t  days.  During 
-this  period  of  motion  and  iatigue  his  camels  ant  perpe- 
tually loaded." 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt, -and  Barfaaiy,  the 
■only  means  of  transporting  merchandise  is  by  eanels, 
as  this  is  of  all  others  the  cheapest  and  meat  expediti- 
ous method.  The  merchants  and  other  travellers  unite 
in-  a  oaravan,  in  order  to  avoid  (he  insuftst  piracies, 
and  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  These  caravans  always 
consist  of  a.  greater  number  of  camels  than  of  men  ; 
each  of  these  aDtmah  Is  loaded  aecording  to  his  strength, 
^iid  be  so  well  knows  the  proper  extent  of  his  load, 
that  when  he  is  overloaded,  be  utters  the  most  laroen- 
taljle  cries,  and  continues  lying  down  till  his  burden 
■IS,  lightened.  The  large  camels  usually  carry  to  or 
even  la  hundred  weight,  and  tbc  smaller-^or  7  hun- 
dred weigh  L 

In  these  commercial  journeys  tbey  never  hurry  the 
camels  in  their  march,  but  regulate  their  dayi!  \tork  } 
they  generally  go  a  certain  space,  and  travel  about  10 
or  1 3  leagues  every  day )  every  cveoing  their  load  is 
taken  off,  and  they  are  suffered  to  feed  at  liberty.  If 
they  are  in  a  country  abounding  with  herbage,  they 
usually  eat  as  much  in  an  hour  as  is  sufficient  to  serve 
them  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  they  continue  to  ruminate ; 
hat  they  seldom  find  such  good  pasturage  )  and  indeed 
this  defieate  nourishment  does  not  appear  to  be  neees- 
aary  for  them  )  they  even  semn  to  prefer  wormwood, 
thistles,  nettles,  broom,  cassia,  and  other  priokly  ptanta, 
to  more  pleasuit  herbage.  '  So  long  as  they  find  phuita 
to  browse,  they  easily  go  without  diink. 

Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  their  docility.  At 
the  first  sign  tbey  bow  their  knees,  and  crouch  to  the 
eardi  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  loaded  in  this  ailuatioa, 
and,  when  leaded,  they  rise  of  tbeir  own  aMord  without 
assistance.  They  follow  exactly  thomotionaof  their  con- 
ductor, and  require  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  urge  theoa 
forward )  but,  when  tbey  begin  to  be  fatigued,  their  mas- 
ters support  their  spirit,  or  rather  beguile  their  &tiguo, 
by  singing  or  by  the  sound  of  musical  instrumeat*. 
When  they  wish  (a  prolong  their  jouney,  tbey  give 
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F«cun.    tl>eiB  onljr  an  bonr  tat  npoM ;  ani  then  mntninr  tl 
■     ' »       '  MHig,  they  contlnoe  the  march  for  iCTeral  hours  Ionj_ 

and  giTc  over  linging  only  when  they  intead  to  stop  } 
thefi  the  caroeU  crouch  again  with  their  burdens,  froai 
frhich  tbey  are  freed  by  loosraing  the  cords  and  fasten- 
ings on  each  side,  while  the  poor  ad iinaU  remain  kneel- 
ing on  the  earth,  and  sleep  in  this  poiituns  in  the  midst 
of  their  baggage.  Mr  Pennant  and  wme  other  writen 
tell  OS,  that  camela  are  made  to  go  more  expeditimuly 
by  being  whistled  to  br  tbe  drivers  ;  but  this  is  at  least 
not  M)  univeraal  practice,  as  we  are  told  by  Sonnint, 
tkat  tbe  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  possess  great  nnmbera 
of  caowls,  not  only  never  use  whistling  themselves, 
bat  express  much  uneasiness  when   tbey  hear  otben 

When  the  caravan  on  these  long  jotuoeys  across  tbe 
deserts  find  themselves  in  want  of  water,  and  have  no 
otber  means  of  procuring  it,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  kill  a  camel  for  the  sake  oftbe  water  contained 

his  stomtch,  which  u  said  to  be  always  sweet  an4 
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This  animal,  so  patient,  ftnd  so  obedient  tntbe  voice  of 
man,  bas,  howovtr,  his  periodical  fits  of  rage,  at  which 
be  becomes  wholly  unmaoageahte.  These  fits  take 
place  at  the  rotting  season,  which  hapMDs  every  ycai 
aboot  spring,  and  continues  about  40  days.  At  these 
times  tbey  are  quite  ontrageoos,  eat  tittle,  Ibam  at  th« 
HMaA,  nnd  iHte  at  other  animal*,  and  even  their  nm- 
aters  i  and  tbey  have  been  known  to  take  np  a  man  in 
Aeir  Inetb,  tbnw  him  on  tbe  gronnd,  and  trample  bim 
under  their  feet.  Tbnngfa  ao  rematkably  dodle,  except 
during  tbe  ratting  season,  iber  nre,  however,  abuodant- 
tf  sensible  of  injnatiee  and  ill  tmntment ;  and,  when 
Uey  experience  these,  tbeyaeldMn  fcil  to  shew  tlieir  le- 
.  aentnwnt,  and  endeavour  to  wrenk  their  vengeance  <a 
tteir  unCeding  driver,  who  will  nor  '  "' 
thair  vengeance,  a*  tbey  are  said 
time  tbe  rememtmuice  of  an  injury.  Though  eager  to 
expreaa  their  resentment,  they  seem  incapable  of  haiv- 
bonring  any  rancour,  when  they  are  once  satisfied  ;  and 
it  IS  sufficient  to  make  them  believe  that  tbey  have  ta^ 
fcentheirdesired  vengeance  on  their  persecutor.  When- 
ever the  Anb  finds  that  he  has  excited  the  rage  of  his 
camel,  as  be  well  knows  that  the  animal  will  take  tbe 
first  opportunity  of  seeking  revenge,  be  lays  down  his 
clothes  in  a  sitaation  which  the  snimal  is  to  pass,  and 
ananges  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  as  if  he 
himself  were  lying  then.  The  camel  recognises  the 
clothes,  seizes  them  in  his  teeth,  shakes  them  violently, 
nnd  tnunplef  thera  under  his  feet ;  but  when  his  nge 
baa  been  thus  satisfied,  be  leaves  tbem,  and  after  this 
his  owner  may  appcoach,  land,  and  guide  faim  as  osoal. 
H.  Sonnini  snya,  that  he  hns  aometimes  seen  tbem,  when 
weary  with  the  impatience  of  their  riders,  stop  short, 
tnm  round  their  rang  necks  to  bite  tbem,  and  utter 
vrieaofr^e.  Under  these  circnmstances  the  rider  must 
be  caiefal  not  to  dismount,  or  be  wonld  infallibly  be 
torn  in  pieces  ;  and  he  most  also  beware  of  striking  the 
beast,  as  that  woald  only  increase  his  fnry.  Nothing 
enn  be  done  hot  to  wait  widi  patience,  and  endeavom 
to  appease  the  animal  hw  patting  bim  with  tbe  hand. 
Wb«i  once  appeased,  whidi  sometimea  is  not  speedily 
«ftcted,  be  can  proceed  on  bis  journey  at  his  nsud 
pace. 

Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  t 


Genus  a8.  MoscHTJS,  Mus£.  HJitoiyof 

Horns  wanting ;  front  teeth  eight  in  tbe  lower  jaw ; *■—  ,     -* 

tusks  solitary  in  tbe  npper  jaw,  ezserted,  '  17 

There  ate  7  ipecica,  viz.  i.  MoKhtu  Hamhijenit, 
Tihetian  Mask.  Gtay-brewn,  with  ombilicd  fotBcle. 
— 3.  M.  Indicit,  Indian  M.  Bnfmn,  whitish  bdow, 
with  ^urions  hoofs,  and  aomcwhat  lengthened  tnil.— 
3 .  M.  Pygmteut,  I^rg">y  M,  Rcddish-trown,  tdiite  he- 
low,  without  fidse  hoofs. — 4.  At.  Mettnttna,  Heminun. 
Olive  aah,  white  below,  with  tbe  rides  spotted  with 
white,  and  no  Islse  boob— 5.  M.  Javtmicitt,  Java  H. 
Busty,  longitudinally  white  boieatfa,  with  rilk>u*  tail, 
white  below  and  at  the  tip,  and  small  appendicnlar  boefs. 
—6.  M.  Ameriatttut,  American  H.  Rufons  brown, 
with  black  muzzle  and  iriiite  tbroaL— 7.  M.  DtH- 
eatubu,  Leverian  M.  Rusty  luvwn,  spotted  above 
with  white.  ijg 

Species  I.  MokAu*  MoteAifenu,  Hhetian  Musk.— MbwA^ 
This  is  an  animsl  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  is'?"'  ^^ 
from  it  that  the  article  musk,  so  useful  as  a  medicinojij.  tft?*^ 
and  perfiime,  is  derived. 

The  size  and  general  appearance  of  this  animal  not 
ill  resemble  those  of  a  small  roebock.  It  measures  about 
three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  about  two  feet  three 
inehea  in  height  from  the  tip  of  the  sbonlders  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  fore  feet,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  from 
tbe  top  of  tbe  bannches  to  the  bottom  of  the  bind  feet. 
The  upper  jaw  is  considerably  longer  than  tbe  lower, 
and  is  fnmished  00  each  side  with  a  cnrved  tusk  about 


ent  form  from  those  of  any  other  qnadnped,  being  sharp- 
edged  on  tbeir  inner  or  lower  side,  so  as  to  resemble  in 
some  degree,  a  pnir  of  small  crooked  knives ;  their  sub- 
stance  is  a  kind  of  ivory,  as  in  tbe  tusks  of  the  b*hyniata 
and  some  other  animal*.  Tbe  ears  are  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  pale  yellow  on  tbe  inside,  and  deep  brown  on  the 
outside ;  the  chin  is  of  a  yellowish  cast ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  whole  body  a  kind  of  deep  iron-gray,  the 
tips  of  the  hair*  being  of  a  maty  cast,  the  remainder 
blackish,  growing  mnch  paler  or  whitish  towards  the 
loota.  Each  hair  is  somewhat  waved  throughout  its 
whole  length }  and  is  of  a  strong  elastic  nature,  grow- 
ing somewhat  upright  on  the  animal,  and  very  thick. 
In  some  specimens  the  dteeks  ate  whitisb,  and  the  sides 
of  tbe  neck  markBd  hy  a  longitudinal  whitish  band, 
descending  In  the  breast,  while  tbe  flank  and  side*  are 
obscurely  striped  by  a  few  waved  whitish  streaks  ;  in 
Others  the  colonr  is  uniform,  or  as  at  first  deacribed ; 
the  boofs  ara  long  and  black,  tbe  tail  extromely  short, 
and  so  concealed  by  the  fur  as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
visible  00  a  general  view. 

Tbe  female  is  smBller  than  the  male,  and  wants  the 
tusk* ;  it  ha*  also  two  nnaU  teats. 

Tbe  mvA  animal  i*  principally  fsund  in  tbe  king- 
dom of  Tibet,  in  tbe  province  of  Mobang  Meng,  Ton- 
quin,  and  Bontan ;  and  it  is  alto  found  about  ue  lake 
Baikal,  and  near  the  rivers  Jenisea  and  Aignn.  Its 
favourite  hannts  are  tbe  iof*  of  mountmiw  covered  with 
|unet,  where  it  delight*  to  wander  in  places  of  the  moat 
difficult  acceai,  boanding  with  great  celerity,  and, 
triien  pursued,  taking  refuge  among  the  most  jnaccei- 
sible  summits. 

3T  V. 
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HiMoi;  of  It  U  bunted  for  the  sake  of  tbe  musk  contained  in  its 
the  Speck*,  umbilical  follicle,  vrhich  is  an  oval  receptacle,  peculiar 
'  »  '  to  the  mali;,  about  the  size  of  a  Bmall  egg,  bangiitg  front 
the  middle  of  the  belly.  As  Boon  as  the  ahinnl  is  kill- 
eil,  the  huaten  cut  off  the  hag  and  tie  it  up  iot  sale. 
TaTcniier  inrorms  us,  that  in  one  of  his  eatteni  jooT' 
nejs,  he  purchased  no  fever  than  7675  of  tliest  bags  ; 
»  {iroef  boir  numerons  these  animals  must  be  in  1^  east. 
For  the  appearanoe  and  uses  of  musk,  with  tbe  method 
of  detecting  its  adulteration,  see  MuSK,  Materia  M&- 
DICA  Index.  Besides  the  musk  that  ihsY  produce,  the 
skins  of  these  aaimals  are  useful  as  dothtog.  Tbe  Rus- 
sians scrape  off  the  hnir,  and  prepare  Uke  lutber,  m  m 
to  render  it  aa  so[t  kud  bright  as  silk. 

Ctnvl  ^^-  39-  Cervui.    Dbem. 

lloros  solid,  covered  nhite  young  ititb  *  hairy  skin, 
growing  from  the  top,  naked,  annual,  branched. 
Front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  eight.  Canine  teeth 
none  (soinctimea  single  in  the  upper  jaw]. 

There  are  1 2  species,  viz.^1.  C.  Alets,  Elk.  With 
StemlesB  palmated  boras,  and  guttural  caruucJc^a.  C. 
Tarcaidus,  Kein  D.  Branched,  recurvate,  round  horns, 
with  palmated  extremitiei.~-3.  "  C.  Eiapkua,  Stag. 
Reildisb  brown,  with  cylindric,  reoarvate,  hraucfaing 
Iktdb.— 4.  *  C  Dauia,  Fallow  D.  Yellowish  brown, 
witb  sl^tly  recurvate,  comfrcsHd.  branching  horns, 
palmated  *t  the  top. — 5.  C.  Virgimatais,  Vi^miau  D. 
Wle  brown,  wiA  slender  round  branched  boms,  bending 
forward,  tod  slightly  palmated  at  the  tip.— 6.  C  Axit, 
Spatted  Axis.  P^  rnldisb  brown,  spotted  with  white, 
'  withslenderthree-fhrkodkbras. — i.C.Pygargtu,Tx\\- 
lesB  Boe.  TaiHess,  brown,  yellowish  below,  white  he- 
kind,  with  three-forked  horDi  and  nose  surrounded  with 
black.'— 8.  C.  Mesicanta,  Mexican  Roe.  Bed,  with 
rough  three-fbi4ied  horns,  bending  forward.— 9.  C  Par- 
eimts,  Porcine  I>.  firown,  ash-colottred  below,  with 
■lender  three-forked  boms.- 10.  *  C.  Caprtoltu,  Coni- 
mon  Roe.  Reddish  brown,  with  bfaachtng,  upright  cy- 
lindric boms,  hi&d  at  the  top. — 11.  C.  Muntjae,  Rib- 
&(Kd  D.  With  tkvo-foriCed  honM  rising  from  a  cylin- 
dric hairy  h>9e,  with  the  nppvT  fork  hooked..^i}.  C. 
Quineentiri,  Gray  D.  Gray,  blackish  below. 
Alat.Elk.  '•  ''•  -^^"i  Elk,  or  Moose  I>eer.— In  conformity 
tic.  64.  with  the  opinion  of  most  aatutalista,  we  have  given  tbe 
two  English  names  of  Elk  and  Moosb  Deer  as  synony- 
mous, though  it  is  not  yet  clearly  aseeKained  whether 
they  are  not  really  dirtmct  species.  The  dk  is  by  f*r 
the  largest  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
Kccoonts  of  some  travcHers,  a  ftill  grown  rooose  is  many 
times  bigger  than  an  ox,  the  tips  of  its  horns  being  some- 
times nearly  12  feet  asunder.  Its  shape  is  represeDted  as 
t«ry  inelegiait,  having  a  short  thick  neck,  large  head, 
boms  spreading  out  immediatdy  from  (be  base  into  a 
twmd  palmated  fioTn ;  a  thick,  broad,  beaVy  apper  lip, 
hanging  considor»bly  over  the  loWcr )  hi|^  shouldNs 
«nd  long  legs.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  grayish  brown,  muck 
^ler,  or  meining  to  vHntencst,  on  the  legs,  and  beneath 
the  tail.  Tbe  hair,  wineb  is  of  a  strong,  coarse,  and 
•lastic  nature,  !•  much  hxq^  ao  the  top  of  tlw  should 
deis  and  en  the  ridge  of  the  neck  than  on  the  other 
parts,  fanning  *  kmd  of  stiffish  mine  ;  beneath  (he 
neck  the  hair  is  also  of  considerable  length,  and  in 
iame  specimens  of  the  animi^,  a  sort  of  caruncle  m 
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ptnieat  excresoence,  covered  with  long  hair,  is  scca  Pccora 
hangii^  from  beneath  the  throat  1  the  eyes  and  ears  ^  v"* 
are  large,  the  hootii  broad,  and  the  tail  extremely  short. 
It  is  usually  bigger  than  a  horse,  and  Mr  Pennant  esti- 
mates its  greatest  height  at  1 7  bands,  and  its  greatest 
Weight  at  1 230  poun£.  Its  boms  sometimes  noigh  56 
potwds ;  and  on  a  moderate  calculation,  measnre  each 
about  3  a  inches  in  length.  The  fomalc  is  smaller  than 
the  male,  and  is  destitute  of  horns. 

This  animal  inhabits  both  the  Old  and  New  Conti- 
nent ;  but  it  is  commonly  called  elk  on  the  former,  and 
moose  deer  on  the  latter.  In  Europe  it  is  found  chiefly 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  ia  some  parts  of  Russia  ;  in 
Asia  it  is  met  with  most  fre^oently  in  Kberia,  where  it 
is  of  a  prodigious  size  }  and  in  America  it  is  most  com* 
BOn  in  Canada,  especially  sdwut  the  great  lakes.  It 
usually  resides  in  the  midst  of  forests,  where  it  lives  hy 
browsing  on  the  branches  of  tbe  trees,  as  iron  its  long 
legs  and  short  neck  it  cannot  easily  griM  from  the 
ground.  It  feed*  chiefly  by  night.  Its  ninal  pace  is  a 
high,  shambling,  but  very  swift  trot,  the  feet  being  lift- 
ed  very  high  -,  and,  tceordiog  to  AnM  wrken,  tbe  hoof^ 
during  its  running  separate  as  they  approach  tbe  ground 
in  order  to  give  the  animal  a  better  pMrtbase,  and  come 
together  aoain  when  they  rise,  prodaoing  a  clatteriag 
noise  that  ia  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Its  faculty  of  bearing  is  supposed  l«  be  mon  aoulo 
than  cither  its  sight  or  scent,  which  renders  it  very  M- 
ficult  to  kill  it  in  the  summer  time,  as  tbe  Indians  have 
then  da  other  method  of  doing  it  but  by  creeping  itfter 
it  amonc  the  trees  and  bushes,  till  they  geC  within  gun- 
shot. In  wintor,  Wben  tbo  snow  is  so  hard  frocen  thtt 
the  nadvM  can  go  upon  it  in  their  snow  shoes,  they  art 
able  iTCqneatly  to  ran  it  down  ^  for  iU  sUnder  legs  bsvak 
through  the  snow  at  every  step,  and  plnnge  tbmi  np  to 
tbe  belly.  It  is  so  tender-footed,  and  so  shbrt-wiDdcdi 
that  a  good  runner  will  generally  tire  it  in  leas  than  a 
day  }  there  havie  been  some,  however,  that  liavc  kept 
tbe  hunters  in  chase  for  two  days.  On  these  oocasions 
the  Indians,  in  geoersV,  tnkie  with  them  nothing  mart 
than  a  knife  nr  bayonet,  and  a  Ittde  b^  containing 
imfdemcnts  for  lighting  a  fire.  Wbon  the  poor  animal 
is  incapable  of  further  sptedj  it  stands,  and  keeps  its 
pVrsuers  at  bay  with  it*  bead  and  foife  feet,  ib  the  nse  of 
tbe  latter  of  which  it  is  so  dexterons^  that  the  Indians 
are  generally  obliged  to  l«h  their  knives  or  bayonets  l» 
the  end  of  »  long  stick,  and  stab  the  elk  at  a  distance. 
Some  who  have  ne^eciedf  bis  necessary  preeantion,  and 
rashly  aCteni)*ed  to  tosh  in  upob  it,  have  received  vc/y 
serious  blom  from  its  fore  feet.  When  Wonndeil,  it 
sometimes  becomes  Airious,  rushes  boldly  on  tbe  b^tersy 
and  endeavours  to  iread  thedi  down  :  m  this  case  At 
men  aie  Iripqiientty  compelled  to  leave  theirooter  gir- 
roents,  and  escape  into  tbe  trees. 

When  snddtnly  roused,  and  endtarourin^  to  make 
Its  escape,  fbn  elk  is  observed  at  tidies  to  M  down^  n 
if  deprived  fie  some  moments  of  motion,  ^'hethet 
this  be  owing,  as  has  hden  fireqnrintly  imagined,  t«  aa 
epihrptic  fit^  or  whetbor  it  merely  Bi<iSes&aBi  fear,  is  not 
perhB[lti  ea^  to  determine.  The  laot,  however,  is  too 
Well  authenticated  to  admit  of  n4rdo«bting  it.  This  has 
EiVen  riK  to  the  popular  supfcrstttiobnf  attributing  to  tife 
hoofs  tbe  virtao  of  an  atitieplleptio  msditin«  ;  tati  the 
Indians  even  stilt  imagine  that  the  elk  has  the  power 
of  curing  itself  of  its  own  disordet^  at  of  ^refentinjf  a 
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iHMMypr  tppnuhiag  fit,  by  Mntcbiig  lU  ew  trilb  tlw  boof  till 

theSpMM  It  draws  blood. 

•  '  The  female  product!  from  one  to  thrM  joaag  H  a 

time,  gencraUjr  about  the  end  of  Apii  or  beginuDg  of 
Mav. 

Tba  elk  ia  an  aoimal  of  great  uttlttjr.  lu  flesh  it  eat> 
en,  and  is  ndcened  v»ry  good,  hot  ooarm  and  toufifa< 
et  tfaan  aav  otber  kind  of  veniMa  ;  its  tongte  if  excel- 
lent, and  tke  fat  of  its  note  is  so  m«cb  like  ourow,  a* 
to  be  eateemed  a  great  delicacy ;  its  dun  nakaa  ezcd- 
lent  tent  corera  and  sboe  leather,  and  the  hair  of  its 
banw,  which  is  of  great  length,  is  nnplojed  in  sti^g 
141      saddles. 

'^r^"-       *  C-  TttfOtiAa,  Hein  Deer.— His,  in  a  domestie 

Hem  Deer.  p^;„(  ^f  ^j^^^  jg  j|^  ^u^j^j  ^^f^j  .^y^]  j^  jj^  naliTM  of 

the  enuntrioa  where  it  resides,  ■er>'ine  there  most  of  the 
parposfts of  ow horses.  Theheight  of  this^wcies,  when 
foU  grown,  is  about  fear  feet  and  a  half.  The  body 
ss  rather  of  a  thick  and  iqiisrD  form,  and  the  leg* 
Sorter  in  praportioB  than  those  of  the  stag.  Its  genenU 
ooleor  is  bsown  above,  and  white  below  ;  but  as  it  ad- 
vancM  in  age,  it  often  becomes  of  a  grayish  white,  and 
•ometimes  almost  entirelv  white  ;  the  ^Mce  about  the 

ri  is  always  blaok.  Tbe  hair  on  the  under  part  of 
neck  is  nt  mocb  greater  length  than  the  rest,  and 
fonns  a  kind  of  bangmg  board  in  that  part.  Both  sexes 
Me  fumisbed  with  horns,  hut  those  of  tbe  male  are  much 
laegv  and  longer  than  thoae  of  the  female,  llie  boofa 
are  long,  lane,  and  black,  as  aic  also  the  Eilae  or  second- 
arjt  hoob  behind  }  and  tliesc  latter,  while  the  animal  is 
running,  as  was  remarked  of  the  elk,  make  a  remark- 
■hie  datteting  sound,  which  may  he  beard  at  a.  ccaui- 
skrable  distance. 

Tha  female  begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
is  in  season  the  latter  end  of  Soptembca,  goes  mth  young 
eight  months,  and  gen«ally  bnngs  forth  two  at  a  time. 
The  fondness  of  the  dam  fnr  her  youog  is  very  remark- 
able. They  follow  her  for  two  or  three  years,  but  do 
not  acquire  their  full  strength  until  four.  It  is  at  ibis 
age  that  they  are  trained  to  labour,  aad  they  continue 
serviceable  four  or  fife  years,  lliey  seldom  li^'e  obove 
IS  or  i6  years. 

The  retn  deer  is  foond  in  all  tbe  nqrthani  regions  qf 
Europe,  Asia,  aad  America,  pniticnlarly  in  Li^land, 
Stbena,  and  GneolMdi  wbrre  it  is  eroph^ed  to  draw 
tlie  sletlgea  of  tbe  inbnhilants  over  tbe  frezen  snow.  To 
this  exercise  the  animals  are  aecnstgnsed  fnm  an  enrly 
ago.  Tbey  are  yoked  tp  the  sledge  1^  a  c<dlar,  from  which 
a  true  is  broiigfat  under  tbe  belly  bet^teen  the  legs,  and 
Jastened  to  the  finv  put  of  the  sVtd|ie,  Those  cacriages 
ue  estmnely  light,  and  oovercd  at  the  bottsoi  with  t^ 
akin  of  the  rein  deer.  The  penon  who  sits  in  it  goides 
tbe  animal  with  a  cord  ftslened  to  its  horns  >  be  drives 
it  with  a  good,  and  enconivges  it  with  his  voice.  TboK 
of  the  wild  hmd,  though  by  Jiv  the  stnogest,  often 
prove  rofractory,  wd  not  DO^  refuse  tfi  obey  tboir  n»s- 
t«r,  bnt  turn  against  him,  aiid  strike  so  furioasly  with 
their  feet,  that  hioofdyresgrnrce  la  to  ewer  himsslfwith 
his  sledee,  opon  which  the  enraged  creatBrc  vents  his 
fury.  The  tame  deer,  on  the  contrary,  is  plisint,  active, 
asd  willing.  When  hard  pushed,  tbe  rein  deer  will  trot 
the  distMwe  of  60  nulea  isithoat  btoppiog ;  but  in  such 
exertions,  the  poor  obedient  oreotwe  ialiguet  itself  m 
.•xeaedis^ly,  that  its  nwster  i»  obliged  to  kill  it  im- 
nedwtflXL  to  DKveat  *.  tingeiisg  «bub  that  would 
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ensue.  In  general,  they  go  about  30  mites 
stopping,  ano  that  without  any  dangerous  eflbrt.  This 
■node  of  travelling  can  be  performed  only  in  the  winter 
season,  when  tbe  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
snow  i  and  although  the  conveyance  is  speedy,  it  is  in- 
'Convenient,  dangerous,  and  tronblesomc. 

As  the  rein-deer  constitutes  the  sole  riches  of  (he 
Iiaplander,  it  nay  well  be  supposed  that  a  constant  at- 
tention to  preserve  and  secure  it,  forms  tbe  chief  em- 
ployment of  his  life.  It  is  no  uncomraon  thing  for  one 
person  to  possess  abose  500  in  a  single  herd. 

These  animals  are  ranch  tormeoied  by  gnats,  aad  a 
species  of  gadfly,  called  by  LinuKus  autnu  iarandi.  The 
hiavock  made  amcmg  ihein  by  tbe  latter  is  so  gr6at,that 
their  skins  are  of^i  found  pierced  almost  full  of  bolco. 

The  rein-deer  has  sometimes  been  hrongbt  into  £u- 
rcfe,  and  Sir  H.  G.  Llddle,  BarL  had  several  of  them 
in  bis  possession,  which  be  brought  over  from  LitpbMid. 
They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  agree  with  the  more 
temperate  climates^ 

Gen.  40.  CAUCLOrARD&LU,  GlSdreil.  Camrtopm: 

Horns  permanent,  bony,  covered  with  a  brtWV  'l^'P-S^ji!* 
Front  teeth  In  tbe  lower  jaw  eight }  the  exterior  one  yjg,  (j. 
on  each  side  deeply  bilobate. 

This  genus  was  formed  to  include  a  single  species 
that  LinnKua  and  other  naturalists  iud  clawed  under 
cervui  i  but  as  (lin  brm  and  connection  of  its  Iiom!) 
difler  very  matertally  from  those  of  the  deers  and  >B- 
telopes,  it  was  judged  better  to  coostiiutt  of  it  a  mw 
genus.  This  animal,  with  respect  to  its  height,  cscerdii 
all  other  known  quadmpeda,  as  it  measures,  when  full 
grown,  neatly  17  feet  from  tfae  top  of  tlie  head  to  the 
fore  feet.  The  female  is  lower  than  the  male.  Net- 
witliatanding  the  uuuaual  proportions  of  this  animal,  its 
general  form  i*  io  the  highest  degree  elegant  and  pic- 
turesque ;  tbe  head  briqg  small,  the  aspect  mild,  the 
neck  extremely  long  and  tapering,  the  fore. parts  mufiti 
higlier  than  tbe  hinder,  and  tbe  disposition  of  the  co- 
lours singular  and  pleasing.  At  first  view,  the  fore 
legs  seem  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  hind  ',  bitt 
this  difference,  00  accurate  examination,  appesrs  to  re- 
sult chiefly  from  the  extraordinary  heieht  of  the  shoul- 
ders, compared  with  that  of  the  ihiglis ;  accordingly, 
among  the  old  writers  who  have  described  this  animal, 
Pctnu  Gyllius  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  tl>e  truth, 
when  he  affirms,  that  all  the  legs  or  libife  of  the  came- 
k^ardi  are  of  nearly  e^ual  length,  but  that  the  fore 
thighs  are  so  long  iti  comparison  with  the  bind,  that 
tbe  back  appears  inclined  like  the  roof  of  a  bouse. 

Tbe  lo.'os  of  tbe  osaselopardali*  differ  in  tealure 
from  those  of  all  otber  horned  quadrupeds,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  paK  of  tbe  skull,  and  consisting  of  a  poroMt 
bony  substance  covered  extemaUy  with  short,  coarse, 
bristly  hair ;  they  terminate  abruptly,  on  a  flattish  or 
slighuy  convex  bead,  but  little  wider  than  the  other 
part  of  the  horn,  and  edged  with  bristles  all  around  tin 
outline.  On  the  middle  nf  the  forehead  is  a  cob- 
siderable  protuberance,  owing  to  ao  elevation  ur  boay 
rising  Ml  that  par£  of  the  skull.  From  the  bead  to  the 
middle  of  the  hack  runs  a  short  stif&th  mane.  Tbe  tail 
is  of  moderate  lenath,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  graduaUy 
tapering  towards  t^  end,  and  terminating  iu  a  tnh  of 
long  hajT.    Tbe  bogfs  an  nodentely  Lstxe  wU  bUdt- 
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Hutoirol'  The  fore  part  of  the  Imdt  ifl  very  thick  and  niucuUr, 

^  ^r"""  ■"''  *^  ^"*^  I"^  ''■'''  '"■'  ""'^S'^'  '"^^^  ground  colour 
of  the  snimal  is  whitish,  vmriegated  od  nil  part*  nith 
namaroui,  modcratelji  large,  uid  Bocnewhat  aqiiKrish 
spotB,  nhidi  in  the  male  are  brown,  and  in  the  female 
rustv.  Id  ihe  younger  aniniata  they  are  ftometimci  of 
a  bright  reddish-yellow.  Thew  marks  or  spots  are  of 
a  aomewhat  less  regular  shape  on  the  sides,  than  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  where  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  Ethiopia,  and  other  internal  parts  of 
the  country,  being  rarely  met  with  near  the  coasts.  It 
resides  in  the  forests,  where  it  lives  by  browsing  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  It  is  of  a  mild  and  timid  dispositian. 
When  pursued,  it  trots  so  fast,  that  even  a  good  honie 
is  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  it  continues 
its  course  for  a  long  time  without  requiring  rest.  When 
it  leaps,  it  lifU  first  the  fore  legs,  and  then  the  hinder 
ones,  in  the  manner  of  a  faorte  whose  fore  legs  are  tied 
ts^her.  Its  general  position,  except  when  grazing,  is, 
with  the  head  and  neck  erect.  It  feeds  principally  on  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  particularly  on  those  of  a  peculiar 
qtecies  of  fflunoM,  common  in  the  country  where  it  is 
found,  to  which  the  extrerae  length  of  its  legs  and  neck 
admirably  adapt  it.  Wben  it  feeds  from  the  gronpd, 
it  is  onder  the  necessity  of  dividing  its  fore  legs  to 
ft  considerable  distance.  In  pnparing  to  lie  down,  it 
kneels  like  the  camel. 

It  has  been  generaUy  supposed  that  the  giraffe  posses- 
sed neither  the  power  nor  the  strenffthtfr  defend  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  other  animah  ;  this,  however, 
seems  to  be  nnfoonded,  for  M.le  Vaillant  has  asserted, 
that  by  its  lucks  it  frequently  wearies,  discourages,  and 
4isUnces  even  the  lion.  The  utility  of  the  horns  appean 
to  be  hitherto  unknown;  this  writer  says  that  tbej  are 
not  used  as  weapons  of  defence. 

The  girnffo  is  huated  by  the  HottentoW  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesb,  and  its  mfirrow,  which  Jatter.  they  esteeiq 
ai  a  great  delicay. 

Ai^tilffe.  Om-  41.  Am-iLOFE.  Aurtiopsg^ 

Homi  boUoi^- seated. on  a  bony  core,  growing  upwwd^ 
ringed  or  wreathed,  permanent.  Frc:it  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw  £igbt.     Canine  teeth  none. 

The  iDdividuals  of  this  genus,  with  the  esccptton  of 
tw«  or  three  speciM,  inhabit  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
globe,  or  at  least  thoae  parts  of  the  temperate  zones 
that  lie  so  near  the  tn^cs  as  t»  fam  a  doubtful  clinute. 
None,  therefor*,  ezcept  the  ta^  and  the  cfumioit,  are 
to  be  met  with'in  Eur^ej  and  notwithstanding  the 
ifarmth  cf  South  America  is  suited  to  their  nature,  not 
a  single  species  has  jet  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  new  world.  Their  proper  climates  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  those  orAsia  and  Africa,  where  tha  species  are 
very  numerous. 

As  there  spears  a  general  agnerosnt  in  the  natur* 
af  the  species  that  form  this  great  genus,  it  wiU  prevent 
needtesa  repetition  to  observe,  that  the  antilopes  are  mv 
mals  generallyof  a  most  etc^nt  and  active  make;  of  a 
restless  and  timid  disposition ;  extremely  watchful  ;  of 
great  vivoci^^  remarkably  swift  aad  agile,  and  most 
«f  tbeir  bouadings  so  ligh^  so  elastic,  as  to  strike  the 
•pectaior  with  astonishment.  What  is  very  singular  is, 
-llHt  tbty  will  stop  in  ifa«  niidtt  of  thoir- course,  ^aze 
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for  ft  roonwnt  at  their 
flight. 

As  the  chase  of  these  aoinala  is  ■  &vonritc  amna»- 
ment  with  the  eastern  nations,  from  tliat  may  be  collect- 
ed proob  of  the  rapid  speed  of  the  antelope  tribe.  -  The 
greyhound,  the  fleetest  of  dogs,  is  usually  mwqasl  in 
the  course,  and  the  nMrtsman  is  obliged  lo  call  in  tbs 
aid  of  the  falcon,  trained  for  the  purpose,  to  seize  on 
the  animal,  and  impede  its  motions,  in  order  to  giv» 
the  dogs  an  opportunity  of  overtakingit.  In  Indiaaod 
Persia  a  species  of  leopard  is  made  nse  of  in  the  chue* 
This  is  an  animal  that  takes  its  prey  not  by  swiftnMs  aS 
foot,  but  by  the  ereatness  of  ile  springj,  by  motions  n* 
niilar  to  tMu  oftbe  antelope  ;  bnt  should  the  leopard 
ftil  in  its  first  essay,  the  game  escapes. 

The  fleetnesi  of  tiie  antelope  was  proverbini  in  tho 
country  it  inhabited,  even  in  the  eailiert  tunes :  tlie 
speed  of  Asahel  is  beauttfiilly  compared  to  that  of  tlie 
tzebi,  and  the  Gadites  were  said  to  be  as  swift  as  the 
antelopes  upon  the  mountains.  To  this  day  the  great- 
est compliment  that  can'  be  paid  to  female  beauty  m  tha 
eastern  regions  is  Aitu  et  e%Msel,  Yon  Jwve  tac  eyes 
of  an  antelope. 

Some  species  of  antelopes  form  herds  of  2000  or  3000^ , 
while  others  keep  in. troops  ^  only  five  or  six4  Thoy  . 
generally  reside  in. hilly  countries,  thou^  some  inhabit 
plains.  They  often,  hniwae  like  the  goat,  and  feed  on 
the  tender  shoots  of  Uees,  from  whi^  thdr  flesh  ac- 
qnires  an  excellent  flavour.  The  flesh  of  most  of  iIm 
species  iseaten,  but  ttiatof  someoftbemissaidtotaat* 
of  musk. 

Thiaiaa  very  nnmeroBB  genus,  andnuMt  of  the  speuen 
are  comparatively  new,  only  six  having  been  known  t* 
lionRiis,  who  ranked  them  under  the  genns  Copra. 
The  following  an  ennmerated  by  Dr  Shaw,  tbangh  be 
confesses  himself  not  certain  thatthay-an  all  ii  '' 


A.  With  ttra^ht.or  nearly  ttraig^  homM. 

j^AiUihpe  Oryx,  Egyptian  A.  Gray,  with  Utck 
and  white  face,  dusky  dorsal,  stripe,  and  very  long>, 
Upering,  sharply  ringed  boms. — 2.  A.  LetKoryn,  White 
A;  Milk  white,  with  very  long,  Upering  slightly- 
ringed  horns. — 3.  A.  GaxeUa,  Gazel.  Bay,  witt  - 
sliglitly  boTwd,  tapering,  wrinkled  horns, — 4,  A.  Oreo*, . 
Indin.  A.  Slate  cotonred,  with  reddiuh  head,  blaak 
mane  00  the  neck  and  breast,  and  tapermg  wreathed 
htmt.—^,  A.  Ourtbi,  Ourebi.  Ruaty  brawn,  with 
the  breast,  belly,  hind  part  of  the  thighs;  and  insidesof 
the  limbs,  white )  and  small  horns.— 6.  A.  Orntragtu, 
Klipapriager.  Yellowish  tawney  ;  whitish  below,  with 
very  stnugbt  np-ight  Upering  boras,  slightly  wrinkled 
at  tbeir  base,— 7.  vliiScr^/,  Hame»ed  Av  Chesnot- 
coloured,  with  white  erosseAstTipes  on  the  sides;  and 
Upering  wreathed  horns. — S^A.  Grwunii,  Guinea  A. 
Yellowish  bay,  with  short  borns.  and  black  bristly  tuft 
on  the  forehead — 9.  A  Pi/ffmira,  Pigmy  A.  Witbshwt 
convex-boms,  wnnkled-at the  base. 

B.  frUA  curved J^nt,  pr  twUted  Aoem. 

10..  A.  Pieta,  >Jyl.ghao,  Slato-coloured,  w!«h  the 
back  of  the  neck  .and  breast  maned,  the  feet  barred 
witb  black  and  white,  and  somewhat  triangular  horns 
bending  forwards, — 11,  A.  Trajaetmtlus,  Indostan  A. 
Grw,  with  maned  npck  Md  hrcut,  donalprotnberanc*, 
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.  long  flocky  tail,  %aA  Uperiag  bonu  bendii^  forwudv 
■^^13.  jf.  BabaUt,  Orvine  A.  Keddkli  brawn,  wiUi 
Urge  aloagKl^d  brad,  tkick,  strongty  wfiiiUed,  lynted 
honu,  and  longub  Uil. — 13.  A.  Stnpticerot,  Striped  A. 
BeddUh  gT«y,  with  compressed  splrftlly  ndgcd  hom^ 
white  loagiludiaal  dorsal,  Mid  trmnsvene  httenl  stripes. 
14.  A.  Cervicapra,  Coaimoa  A.  Tkwoey  brswn,  white 
btlow,  with  imiad,  lyntted,  ringed  horns.— 15.  A.  Ler' 
ami,  Gambian  A.  Reddish,  with  the  nape  of  the 
nedc  bearded,  and  tccwvcd  wrinkled  bonw.— 16.  A. 
Saiga,  Saiga.  Y^owish  f^ray,  with  distant,  semitrans- 
pamt,  lynted,  and  ringed  boriM.— 17.  A.  Gutluma, 
Chinese  A.  Tawney,  wbitish  below,  with  lyrated 
yelbwish  ringed  bonis,  and  prMniiieflt  thfoat^— 18.  A. 
Snigultunua  GiJdensted's  A.  Gray-hnwii,  white 
bdow,  with  lyi«ted  bonis,  and  tumid  throat.— ic>.  A. 
JEuchore,  Springer.  Yellowish  brawD,  white  below, 
with  dark  lateral  stripe,  lyrated  koni^  and  expansile 
white  patch  above  the  lail^— 20.  A.  Arumdiiiacea,  Rit> 
book.  Ash-colaured,  white  below,  with  riugeif  honi, 
bendingforwards^— ai.  ^.  £^(^iatun,Boabock.  Brown- 
white  below,  the  hind  part  of  the  body  apoUed  with 
white,  the  horns  spirally,  and  ringed^ai.  A.  £• 
Uetragut,  Cinereons.  A.  Gray,  snow-white  below, 
with  s^tally  ringed  horns.— 13.  A.  Horeat,  Barbary 
A.  Fulvous  brown,  white  below,  with  latetal-browa 
baodr  and  lyrated  boni8.^34.  A:  KtveUa,  Flat-homMl 
At  l^wncy-browD,  white  below,  with  brown  lalerd 
band,  and  conpreased  Ipratod  bonu,— 35.  A,  Pi/garm 
White-faoed  A.  Bnsty-  brown,  white  below,  with 
brown  lateral  band,  white  nnnp^  and  Ijiatcd  boms.— 
06.  A.  Corinna,  Corine.  Fulvous  blown,,  white  be- 
low, with  daik  lateral  band,  and  sublyratad,  rather 
erect,  sraoothisii  bonis.— 27.  A.  Sutaatrctuit,  Sumatran 
A.  Black,  with  ncurved  hcttiks,  and  whitish  bristly 
mane  between  the  shoulders.— 26.  A.Ltveoph^a,  Blue 
A.  Blue  gray,  with  roundish  arcuated,  .rccnrsed, 
ringed  bona^ 

C.  With  hooked  horns. 

29.'  A.  Gmt,  Gna.  Rusty  brown,  with  maned  tteck, 
whitish  tail,  and  hvns  directed  forwards,  and  then  sud- 
denly backwards: — 30.  A.  Dame,  Nanguer.  White, 
with  fnlvoas  hack,  and  round  hwns,  inenrvated  &r- 
wards.— »■,.<■  .RidWwcn,  Bed  A.  Red-hrown,  with  ronnd 
•lightly  ni^^  boms,  recurved  farwards  at  the  tips.-^- 
32.  A.  Rupiaipra,  CbaoKHS.  Brown,  with  smooth  up- 
right horns,  with  ttie  tips  booked  forwards. 

10.  A.  Pieta,  the  Nyl-ghan.  This  curions  aaimd 
was  first  describ«a  by-Dr  W.  Hunttr,  in  the  Fhileso- 
jAicat  Transactions,  vol.  Ixi.  lu  height  is  about  four 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  shanlden,  and  it  measntvs  neariy  . 
about  Ibc  same  is  length  from  the  bottom  of  tlrt  neck 
to-  the  base  of  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  fine  slate  oolonr,.witb 
a  large  white  spot  below  the  throat,  and  two  white 
liands  above  each  foot.  Its  ears  an  large,  edged  with 
white,  wbito  within,  whero  they  are  marked  with  two 
black  stripes.  Along  the  top.  of  ae>  neck  there  is  a 
digbt  black  maiw,  cooUnaed  to  some  distance  dawn  the 
back,  and  on  the  breast  tbeiv  is  a  mnob  thicker  mane, 
or  tuR.  of  the  same  colour.  Tbo'  tail  is  madarately 
long,  and  tnfted  at  tite  end  f  the  hems  are  sbsol,  point- 
ed, smooth^  and  three- cornered  at  the  baset  The  t«- 
nale  rcseioUes.  the  male,  in   general  appearance,  but 


is  considerably  smaller.     Iliis  animal  is  a  native  of  tbe  I 
interior  parts  of  India,  and  was  a  favourite  ehject  of  ti 
tbe  cbaae  with  tbe  emperor  Aurengxcbe.     Some  years '' 
ago  two  of  then  were  Inoi^ht  into  England,  and  were 
kept  some  time  by  Dr  Huntei^  wbo  baa  given  tbe  fel- 


account  of  its  n 

the  nyl-ghan  is  usually  reported  to  be  ex- 
'     had  f 


mg  accoi 
LlUMUgh 
ceedingty  vicious,  yet  the  one  he  bad  the  care  of 
very  gentle.  It  seemed  pleased  with  every  kind  of  fa- 
miliarity, ^ways  licked  tbe  band  which  cither  stroked 
it  or  gave  it  broad,  and  never  once  attempted  to  use 
its  boms  offensively.  It  seemed  to  have  much  depend- 
ence 00  the  organs  of  smell,  and  snuffed  keenly,  and 
with  considerable  noise,  whenever  any  person  came 
within  sight.  It  did  tbe  same  when  any  food  or  drink 
was  brought  to  it,  and  was  so  trended  with  an  uncom- 
mon smell,  or  was  so  cautious,  that  it  woold  not  taste 
bread  that  was  offered,  with  a  hand  that  had  touched 
oil  ef  turpentine  or  spirits. 

Its  manner  of  fighting  was  very  particalar ;  this  was 
observed  at  Lord  Clive's,  where  two  males  were  put  in- 
to a  little  inclosure,  and  it  was  thus  related  by  bis  lord- 
ship. While  tbcy  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  they  prepared  lor  the  attack  by  &]ling  down 
upon  their  fore  knees,  and  when  they  wero  come  arith- 
in  some  yards,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted  gainst 
each  ether. 

At  tbe  time  that  two  of  tbem  wen  in  his  stable,  Dr 
Hnoter  obaeived  this  particnlarity,  that  whenever  aov 
attempt  was  made  on  tbem,  they  immediately  fell 
down  upon  their  face  knees ;  and  sometimes  they  weald 
do  so  when  he  cane  before  tbem ;  but  ns  tbc^  never 
darted,  he  so  little  snpposed  this  to  be  a  hostile  postorei 
that  he  rather  supposed  it  to  be  esfRssive  of  a  timid 
humility  1 

Tbe  tntiepidity  and  force  with  which  tbey  dnrt  against . 
any  object  may  be  eonceived,  fiom  an  nuecdole  that  has 
beett-rolated  of  the  finest  and  largest  of  tbesa  animab 
that  baa  ever  been  seen  in  England.  A  pow  lahoario^ 
nan,  without  knowing  tbat  the  antma!  was  near  faim, 
and  dierofiHe  neither  meaning  to  offend^  nornispecting 
the  danger,  came  up  to  the  outside  of  tbe  poles  of  tha 
incloBUK  whero  it  was  kept }  the  nyV^uiu,  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning,  .darted  against  the  wnod-woA 
with  sndi  violeaco  that  be  abattend  it  to  pieces,  and 
broke  off  «w  of  bis  bona  close  to  the  root.  This  vio- 
lence -was  supposed  to  occaaioa  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed not  long  aner.  From  this  it  appean,  that  at  certain 
seasons  tbe  animal  is  vicious  and  fierce,  however  gentle 
it  may  be  at  other  times.  . 

Gen.  4S.G»Ra,  Gun:    .  Ci 

Horns  hollow,  turning  upwards  and  backwards,  roi^fa, ' 
almost  close  at  their  base.     Front  teeth  tn  the  lower 
JAW  eight.     No  tusks.     Chin  bearded  in  the  male.  . 
Uere  an  eight -spectes  j  via.  - 
Ik  C.  Hex,  &ex.     Gray  brows^ whitish  beknr,  witft 
larger  bwns,   bending   over  the  hack  ;   and  brarded 
throat     i.  0,  Aeg^na,  Cancasan  I.     Gny  browof 
while   below,   with  large,   keeled,   slightly   wrinkled^ 
bowed boroa,  and  bearded  throaL— 3.  *  C.Hvnu, Cam- 
man  G.     With  bowed  keeled  boras,,  conmonly  turning 
out warda  towards  the  eitd.— 4.' C.  i&MsirNv,  Syrian  G. 


>yGooi^le 


jiS  MAMMALIA. 

ijxuarr  ot  ^Vfth  p<!i)dulouj  can  uaH  bonis  recliaed  backward*^— 


Part  II. 


''  J.  C.  Augorcntia,  Augon  C>.  With  very  lotiK,  pcatU 
-  -  -  cut,  RptMlly-curlfd  bair> — 6>  C,  Heprcsia,  Ajxie»&  G. 
AVith  very  small  dtpresGeil  horss,  closely  incumbetil  «■ 
tli«  head.— 7.  C.  iiawrfli,  WUidaw  G-  Wilt  upriglit 
liorns,  recurved  st  tbe  tips. — C,  Capricornut,  Capri- 
Cftin  G.  Witb  aliort  boraa,  tunuag  fortTards  at  tbs 
tips,  nod  rioged  on  ibe  side*. 
Ij^^  t.  Ibex,  Ibex.— Aa  tbit  is  siq^osed  to  bave  been  tbe 

l">e-^l-      ^Wi^"^  stocli  from  vbicb  tbe  common  goat  has  beoD 
decived,  we  shall  bi^re  give  a  short  account  of  it> 

This  is  an  animal  of  great  stnogth  and  activity,  and 
is  considerably  Jarger  tfaaa  tbe  common  goat.  It  is  of 
a  deep  lioaiy,  or  grayisfa  braw^  colour,  witb  a  arbiter 
shade  bflow,  and  on  tbe  insidet  of  the  limbs.  Tba 
body  u  thick  and  itrang,  tbe  baad  rather  amalt ;  eyes 
TMge,  and  tbe  boms  very  large  and  long,  so  as  lome- 
tines  to  extend  the  irhcle  lett^  of  the  body.  Tbeu 
are  of  a  deep  brown  colaur,  aod  are  marked  above  with 
tiMUvenc  aemieirr.ular  jwtitnberancsa  or  knots.  Tbe 
legs  we  stiong,  with  abort  hoofs ;  the  tail  ii  abort,  and 
'th«  cbin  is  famished  with  a  hrotin  or  dusky  beard.  Tba 
£emale  is  less  than  the  male,  and  has  smaller  boms. 

T:ka  ibex  ja  found  in  eeversl  parts  of  Europe  and 
AsiSf  vbiefly  in  the  mountainous  |tarts  of  the  country, 
Mfemally  the  Carpathian  aud  Pyreqean  mountains,  the 
Bbaetian  Alps,  Mount  Taunu,  the  high  lands  between 
£vtOEn  Tattary  and  Siberia,  and  on  tlie  mountainous 
■paila  of  tb«  island  of  Candia. 

The  flesh  of  tbe  yoqng  ibcK  is  said  to  be  in  good 
iMtcen  as  an  article  of  food,  its  period  of  gestation  ii 
•aid  to  bo  the  lame  as  ui  the  common  goat ;  viz.  five 

BMHtllB, 

In  its  gea««l  habits  or  manners  tb«  iheic  rcMmUei 
the  common  goat,  but  pouesses  every  attribute  of 
Mtcogth  aad  activity  iu  a  degree  proportioned  to  its  na- 
tuxd  state  of  wildncss.  It  delights  to  climb  mountains, 
and  hang  iqion  tbe  brinks  of  pt^piccs ;  and  its  chase 
!s  in  GoosAqnf  noe  consi4u«d,  like  that  of  the  ebamoit, 
OB  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  aod  laborious.  It  is 
ewn  said,  that  nben  hard  pressed,  this  animal  will  fling 
itself  down  a  steep  precipice,  and  falling  on  his  boms 
escape  uoburt  from  its  pursueia  ;  nor  will  this  appear 
in  the  least  iocredihle,  if  we  may  rely  oa  tbe  trntji  of 
Manordet,  who  assuoea  ua  that  be  saw  a  Cmtauam  ibat 
leap  &om  the  top  of  a  high  lower,  and,  filling  oa  its 
honif,  inunediaCely  spring  19  on  its  limbs,  and  leap 
about  without  bauag  received  the  least  apparent  in- 
jury. 

Two  or  tliree  hunters  usually  associate  in  this  poiloos 
occupation ;  they  are  armed  witb  rifle-barreled  guns, 
and  fomiafaed  with  sm^l  U^  of  provisions  ;  tbey  erect 
a  miserable  hut  of  turf  am^ng  the  hc^hts,  where,  with- 
out fjre  or  covering,  thf y  pass  the  niglit ;  and  on  awa- 
king in  tbe  morning,  (bey  not  uafreq\ienlly  ^nd  the  en- 
trance blocked  up  with  anow  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
■Sometimes,  In  pursuit  of  this  aniqwl,  being  omtaken 
by  dykaesi,  amid  vaga  and  ptecipicas,  they  arc  obli- 
ged In  pass  the  whole  ni^t  standiiig,  and  embraced  to- 
gether, i^  order  to  aiippoit  ea^  olber,  and  to  piwiwnt 
tbemieUes  Irom  sleqiing. 

For  an  aocount  of  tlw  ooaimao  goat,  w«  refer  ear 
naders  to  BoSttn  and  fiCr  P««nant's  Brkisb  Zoology, 
whore  tbey  will  meet  witl*  vrt^  tkiag  of 
mjMcttog  that  useful  animaL 


Gen.  43.  Ovis,  Soeef. 


Horns  hollowed,  wrinkled,  tnrning  backwards,  and  spl-  Oris. 

rally  twisted  inwards.  Front  teeth  eight  in  tbe  lowei 

jaw.      Canine  teeth  none. 

There  are  uMiaUy  enumerated  about  eight  species. 

1.  Ovi*  Ammon,  Argali.  With  aichea  semicircular 
boms,  flat  below,  and  loose  hairy  dewlaps.i  j  i.  *  O.  ^- 
riea,  ComnxHi  8.  With  compressed  lunatad  homs^— 
3.  O.  Streptietrot,  Cretan  S,  With  upright,  keeled, 
spirally  twisted  honu.— 4.  O.  Polt/cervta.  Many-homed 
S.->5.  0,  GuioMnm,  African  S.  Witb  pendulous  ears, 
loose  hairy  dewlaps,  aud  bead  pramincnt  at  tbe  hack. 
— 6.  0.  Latirwdata,  Broad-tailed  S...—?.  0.  Sttat^^ 
phyga,  Fat-rumped  6.-^.8.  O.  Pv^  Fudu.  With 
smooth  roond  diverging  heens,  and  bewdless  throat.  148 

3.  Oyii  Aria,  Comnon  Shefpu^-Jn  its  pKseat  stale  Ari£t,Ctim^ 
of  domestication,  the  sheep  seems  so  far  temoved  from  °>^^^**^ 
a  state  of  nature  a«  to  make  it  a  d^cnlt  mattar  to 
point  out  ita  ongin.     But  natnralists  are  now  gcneraUy 
of  apinion,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  the  prgali  or  wild 
sheep,  (tbe  mimjhm  of  Bnflw). 

Climate,  food,  and,  aUwe  all,  tbe  tuiwearied  arts  of 
cnltivatioo,  conUibute  to  leader  this  aniraiU  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  the  creaton  of  mam,  to  whom  it  is  oUigtd 
to  trust  entinly  for  its  protection,  and  to  iriioie  neoea- 
aitiea  it  largely  contribides.  Tboo^  singularly  inofiei- 
aive,  and  harmless  even  In  a  proverb,  it  does  not  apsenr 
to  be  that  stupid,  inanimate  creature  described  by  Bvf- 
(bu:  "  devoid  of  every  Beoeeaaf^  art  of  self-preservntisn, 
without  courage,  and  even  depnved  of  evny  instinctire. 
ftcnlty,  we  are  led  to  coodade  that  the  sheep,  of  all 
other  animals,  is  the  most  oontei^ible  and  stupid." 
But  amidst  those  numerous  locks  w^icb  rapge  vitboat 
eontroul  on  extea&ive  maontains,  wbere  tbsf  seldom  de- 
pend upon  the  aid  of  Ibe  shepherd,  it  will  be  fiiund  to 
assumn  a  veiy  diflerent  character.  In  those  utOMiitam, 
a  ram  or  wedder  will  boldly  attack  a  single  dog,  and 
often  come  off  victorious ;  but  when  the  danger  is  more 
alarming,  they  have  recourse  ta  the  '  collected  atreagth 
of  the  wbi^  flock.  On  such  occasiOM  tbej  dnn  up 
into  a  compact  body,  placing  tibe  young  and  the  fe- 
males ia  the  centre,  while  the  males  lake  the  loremost 
rank,  keeping  dose  to  each  other.  Huh  an  amk- 
cd  front  ia  presented  to  all  ^oarteie,  and  caanot  be 
easily  attacked  without  danger  of  destruction  to  the  as- 
sailant. In  this  manner  tbey  wait  with  firanncsa  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy ;  nor  docs  tboir  counge  fail  tbem 
in  the  moment  gf  attack;  for  when  lite  aggressor  adr 
vances  within  a  frw  yards  of  tbe  tine,  the  rams  4ait 
upon  him  with  such  impetuosity,  as  lays  him  dead  at 
tlieir  fact,  unless  he  save  himself  by  flighL  Against 
the  attaoks  of  siagle  ilogs  or  fonca,  when  Ki  tluK  situa- 
tion, they  ate  perfectly  moum.  A  rem,  reperdlcas  of 
danger,  will  sooaetiinee  engs^  a  hull,  and  ki  forehea4 
being  much  harder  tbim  that  of  any  other  aniival,  be 
seldom  fails  to  caaquer.  Tbe  bull,  by  loirering  hi* 
head,  reedves  the  itrake  ^  the  ram  between  bis  eye^ 
Mhiah  usnally  bnags  him  to  tbe  ground 

la  the  selectioB  of  their  food,  few  antnals  discover 
graaler  sagadly  than  the  sbeep,  aor  does  asy  domestic 
animal  shew  matm  dsKterity  and  cunning  ia  iU)  attempta 
to  elude  tbe  yigilaace  of  tbe  ^epherd,  iu  order  to  steal 
Mch  'delicaciea  as  are  agreeable  to  its  palate. 
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Betides  ita'  hardineia  in  endwuig  greM  teveritiM  of    tiationa,  tttvogb  most  tf  tlw  nidlMid  OouBtiu  at  Eog-  Butorj  of 


■>  weither,  the  natortl  instiiict  of  the  vbttf,  in  foreseeiog 
the  apprcweh  of  «  stem,  is  no  lew  mroarkable.  la 
their  eade&vout*  to  s«core  tbemselvee  under  the  sbeltei 
.of  some  hill,  Trhole  flocks  have  frequently  been  buried 
for  muiy  days  under  »  covering  of  snow,  and  have  after' 
wsrds  beea  taken  out  without  aiiy  material  iajmy. 

Then  have  been  iastunces,  where  ahee[s  '^  ^he  ap- 
proach of  a  Btorm^  have  fled  for  shelter  to  a  oeigbbaar- 
iDfr  cottage,  and  talten  refiige  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  ahcpberd. 

The  variety  ia  this  creatiuc  isso  great,  th*t  scarceW 
any  two  cotmtriea  produce  sheep  of  the  saiSe  kind. 
There  is  found  a  manifest  difierettce  in  kll,  either  in  the 
size,  the  covering,  the  shape  or  the  horns.  The  woolly 
abeep  is  feimd  odly  in  Europe,  and  the  temperate  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  M'heli  transported  into  Earner  cli- 
mates, it  leeea  its  woo),  and  hecootea  roogh  and  hairy, 
is  leas  fertilo,  and  ks  fleah  no  longer  retains  the  aaiM 
Aavoor. 

No  country  prodncea  finer  eheif  than  Great  Britain ; 
tbeit  fleecOt  are  l>r^,  and  i^ell  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  clothing.  The  Spanish  fletoel  are  indeed  £ner,  but 
for  utility  catinot  be  compared  kith  those  of  LincOla- 
•hlre  or  WuwicluhiK.  Id  Edward  Jll.'s  time,  When 
wool  Was  allowed  to  be  exported,  it  bron^t  iato  the 
kingdom  I  jo^cool.  per  annarai  at  the  rat«  of  2I.  tOe. 
si  pdck.  At  ihia  ttmto,  when  oar  woollen  maiiufcetory 
Uanda  umivalled  by  any  nation  of  the  world,  And  when 
every  method  i*  taketi  to  preveUt  this  valuable  coninM»- 
dity  (rem  hn'tag  koot  out  nf  tiie  kii^donii  the  aBoOal 
vhIub  of  wool  aiiorn  in  England  is  Mfpaavi  tO  be  about 
5,000,0001.  stei'Hng,  and  when  lAano&ettired  lo^tber 
with  (he  Spaniafa  wOol  ira^rltd,  amoimting  to  abmit 
600,0001.  Uie  tet^  talue  must  be  ab«ve  tOfiOo^OOOl. 

Two  of  the  front  tMt4i  in  tW  aber^  dnip  out  befbre 
they  aro  two  years  M,  at  which  time  they  are  i<eplaeed 
by  4tb«n;  at  three  yeri«  old,  foilr  of  tbedi  are  reliewt^, 
aad  the  ram^inder  at  the  ngte  of  foUr. 

The  ewe  produces  one  or  two  lambs  at  a  timci  and 
sontetaaea,  thoBoh  nufely,  three  or  kar.  She  bcaia  her 
young  five  monO^,  add  brings  foKb  in  the  spring.  Tbe 
ram  Uvea  to  the  B«e  of  Ahotilt  1 5  years,  and  b^paa  to 
proereati)  at  onoi  Wben  castrated,  Ihey  are  called  wed- 
<fen.  Tbej  then  grow  sooner  fat,  and  the  flesh  beeomes 
finer  and  better  flavooted. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  this  aniiMl  that  is  not 
serviceable  to  mail :  al'  the  flecoe  we  make  on^  clolbes ; 
tbe  skin  predoees  leatfcor,  4f  which  ai^  made  gUves, 
parchraest,  and  covers  for  books }  the  cnlrBils  are 
fentfed  into  strings  for  fiddJesj  and  other  m««i«a)  in- 
atmoKnts,  likewise  ooverhqx  for  whips)  ita  milk  affords 
both  bntter  and  cheese,  «nd  its  Btab  u  m  ddieate  and 
wbolesooM  food. 

To  the  IcmgaiM  aceount  of  the  Sheep,  for  wUefi  we 
AA  indebted  to  Mr  AewieWi  We  sbalt  add  *  f«w  re- 
Kuirka  from  Mr  GnDy'a  ofaservaiions  on  lire  stoekf  «n 
Ibe  roost  remarkable  breeds  of  sheep  at  present  cul^ 
rated  in  thia  oountry. 

Mf  Ciil!^  b^gtHS  Wtlb  thSK  tst  bInMlHhiK,  MtlSfc 
.are  of  a  hirge  siae,"  big-boned^  and  aBbid  a  greater 
quantity  of  wool  than  any  other  kind,  owing  to  tha 
rich  fat  marshes  on  which  they  feed  ,  but  their  oesb  is' 
n>ars0,  leaner,  mai  not  so  finely  flavdtmd  as  that  of 
•mallei  sheep,    liie  same  Weed  extends,  wtt&  some  ia- 


Uod.  But  the  krgest  bKed  of  sheep  in  this  island,  is  tttSptciea. 
to  be  met  widi  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tees,  which  runs  '  ' 
throngh  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  dividing  the  two 
counties  of  Yorkshire  und  Durham.  This  kmd  differs 
Irom  the  |ffeceding,  in  thtur  wool  not  being  so  long  and 
heavy  ;  their  le^  ai'c  loflgfer,  bat  finer  boned,  and  sup- 
port a  thicker,  finnet  carcase.  Their  flesh  is  likewise 
much  iiitter,  and  finer  grained.  These  sbcep  weigh 
&oBt  25  to  45  lbs.  per  qmrtn:  i  some  have  been  fed  to- 
JO  Iba.  and  one  in  partieular  was  killed  which  weighed. 
6albs.  10  OE.  per  qttarteri  avoirdapois ;  a  circmnstance 
never  before  beard  df  in  this  island.  The  ewes  of  this . 
breed  generally  bring  forth  two  lambs  each  seaeoQ  ;. 
lemetines  3,  4,  and  even  5.  As  an  instance  of  extra- 
ordinary fecohdity,  it  deserves  to  be  ftienlioned^  that 
One  of  these  ewes  at  the  a^  of  two  yean,  brought  forth 
six  Ihmba  at  one  time,  the  nut  season  five)  both  within' 
li  monihsi 

I'he  Dorsetshire  breed  is  likewise  remarkably  proli- 
fic, the  eWes  bei^  eapAble  of  bringing  forth  twice  a. 
year.  It  is  baas  these,  tksA  tbe  tnbiea  of  our  nobility 
and  genlrr  an  supplied  with  early  Inmb  at  Christmas, 
or  sooner  if  required.  Great  numbers  of  those  early 
victims  t6  luxtiry  are  yearly  sent  to  tbo  London  markets,, 
where  they  are  sold  at  the  enormous  price  af  los  6i. 
or  perhaps  1 5s.  per  quarter.-  The  manner  of  rearing 
the  lamb  »  earlous.  They  are  imprisoned  in  little 
dark  cabins ;  the  ewes  Are  fed  ttith  oiWcfthe?,  hay,  com, .  v 

turnips,  cabbnges,  or  any  other  food  whicb  the  seas^  of 
tbe  year  affords  )  lbes«  art  gtv«n  th«m  in  a  &eld,  con- 
tiguous to  Iha  apartmeBts  wbero  the  lambs  are  kept ) 
and  sK  proper  intervals,  the  nnrses  in  brought  in  to  give 
Mick  to  tbeir  young  oftei,  while  tbe  attendants,-  at  the 
same  fi<M  ftiakn  their  kidgings  perfectly  cleafl,  and  lit- 
ter Chem  with  fi^b  straw.  Great  attenlian  is  j^id  ta- 
thi»i  Ma  Much  of  the  sucness  of  rearing  these  unseason* 
Able  prodtwdoft*  deftcada  o^  Warmth  and  ctcaotiliess. 

The  Dorsetshire  sheep  arc  mostly  white-faced,  ih«r 
IrgearelOn^  andsssaU,  and  grcHtnambers  of  Aemhafe 
no  wool  u[ton-lheir  beHics^  Which  gives  them  rin  uneouth- 
appearaaee.  They  produce  a  small  quantity  of  Wool,, 
bnt  of  a  goisd  qd^tty,  from  which  cnif  fine  Wiksblre 
clbths  are  mide.  The  ntutton  of  these  sheey  is  very 
sweet  and  wcL  flavoured.  Tbe  variations  of  dits  breed 
ar«  spihad  throrij^  ONst  of  tbe  «n)tbem  eountiMj  bnt 
the  true  kind  is  «dy  to  he  found  iit  fiorscMbire  add 
Wiksliirt.  There  ia  a  bfeed,  not  unlike  Ailn  in  Nor- 
folk and  So&lkt.  but  they  u«  all  gmy  or  Uack-faeed. 

Fopsense  bbservatieBs  on  feeding  sheep,  see  Aghi- 
CULTDKE,  N'^OD;  Ar  the  best  method  of  pr«viding 
(hem  wiA  abttter  t^nsA  tUt  wentber,  see  FAaniEHY, 
N°  169;  add  far  sode  aeeoilnt  of  their  diseases,  with 
tbe  most  a^rOved  mMbads  of  freUnfent,  tae  tb«  same 
nrtklb«  Palrt  vt.  ^dasA*. 

Gen.  m.  Bss»  Ox.  '49 

Horns  concave,   turned   outwards,    luoated^    smooth. 

Front  teetb  eight  >n  the  lower  jaw.     Cantae  teeth 

none. 

Tbere  are  mmerons  varieties,  hot  naturalists  have 
not  distinguished  man  than  about  six  species;  via, 

I.  *£o«Tattraf,  Common  O.  \Vitbrontnl  horns  curv- 
ing outwards,  aad  loose  dcwla^.^^.  B.  Arnet„Aniee. 
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Wtatj  or  ^th  Dpriglit  hidatej  borail,  -flkt  waA  wrinkled  in  dieic 
-tbeSpeciMQpper  surfftce.— 3.  B.  Bubahii,  Baffilo.  Witli  bornt 
""~'*^"' lying  backward*,  turning  imrarda,  and  flat  on  the  fore 
part.— 4.  B.  MoscAalus,  Mask  O.  With  Kery  long 
pendent  hair,  and  horns  approumaited  at  the  base, 
'iteoding  inwards  and  downwards,  and  outwards  at  the 
tips, — 5.  B,  Grtmniens,  Yak.  With  cyliodric  bomi 
cufTing  outward*),  very  long  pendent  hair,  and  extreme- 
ly *illdiu  horse.like  tail.— 6.  B.  Caffir,  Cape  D.  With 
the  horns  very  broad  at  the  base,  then  spreading  down- 


widely  diffused  over  the  globe  than  the 
Under  different  nameSj  dlstingutshing  Kveml  varietiei, 
it  is  found  in  a  wild  «r  demestic  state  throughout  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  old  contiiKnt,  in  most  of  the 
Enrppean  and  Asiatic  islands,  and  is  very  aboddant  in 
■everiil  parts  of  Amerioa.  It  seems  cafMble  of  enduring 
equally  the  rigoura  of  heat  and  cold,  and  inhabits  the 
'  mzen  as  well  as  the  most  scorching  climates.     Most 

-  animals  preserve  nature  in  their  form  with  inflexible 
perseverance,    but  the  ox  Appears  to  suit   himself  in 

■  efery  respect  to  the  wants  and  (MWveniences  of  man- 
kind.    In  no  animal  ii  there  to  be  found  a  greater  va- 

-  riety  of  kinds,  and  in  none  a  mote  humble  and  tractable 
dispositioo.  Though  in  roanjr  ctmntries  these  aoiro^s 
are   larger  than   those  of  Biitain,    yet  on  the  whole 

'  our  cattle  an  to  be  preferred,  both  for  beauty  of  form, 
excellence  of  fle^,  and  general  utility,  to  those  of  most 

'  other  coantriet. 

The  climate  of  the  Bfitidi  islet  is,  above  most  otheA, 

'  productive  of  the  Kreateat  variety  and  abundance  of 
wholeamae   vegetaUes,   whieh   are   meet   equally  dif- 

'  fused  tkfougfaout  every  part  of  tbem.  Hence  the  Dum- 
ber, variety,  and  excellence  of  our  cattte*  the  ricfancM  of 

'  our  dairies,  and  innumerable  other  advantagea.  Caentr 
speaks  of  Uie  numbers  of  oiir  cattle,  and  adils  that  We 
neglected  tillage,  but  lived  on  milk  and  Sesh.     Strabo 

'  takes  notice  of  our  plenty  of  milk,  but  says  we  were 
igmrant  of  the  art  of  making  cheese.  Mela  informs 
us  that  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in  cattle  ; 
and  in  his  account  of  Ireland  reports  that  such  was 
the  richness  of  the  pastures  in  that  kingdom,  that  the 

'  catUe  would  even  bnrst  if  they  were  snared  to  feed  in 

*  them  long  at  a  time. 

This  preference  of  pastunge  to  tillage  wu  delivered 

'  down  from  our  British  ancestors  to  much  latter  times ; 
and  continned  equally  prevalent  during  the  whole  period 

'  of  onr  feodal  gavenment :  the  chieftain  whose  power 

-  and  safety  depended  on  the  promptBeae  of  his  vassals  to 
'  execute  hia  commands,  found  it  bis  interest  to  encoortge 

those  employments  that  favoared  that  disposition  ;  the 
rassal,  who  made  it  bis  glory  to  fly  at  the  first  call  to  the 
standard  of  his  chieftain,  was  snie  to  prefer  that  employ- 
rnent  which  might  be  trwisacted  by  his  fiimily  with  eqa*l 
success  during  bis  absence.  Tillage  would  require  an  at- 
tendance incompatible  with  the  serrices  he  owed  the  ha- 
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ron  ;  while  Ae  fermeroecn^ticm  liot  ontj'glft  leUare  Pecai 
for  thoM  duties,  bat  furnished  the  hospitable  board  of  bis  *~~V* 
Jord  with  ample  provision,  of  which  the  vassal  was  equal- 
ly partaker.  Ht^rriicsof  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer 
are  evident  proofs  of  the  plenty  of  cattle  in  bis  dnys  ; 
for  after  bis  winter  provisions  may  have  been  sapfMoed 
to  be  mostly  consumed,  there  were  found,  so  late  as  tbo 
month  of  May,  in  salt,  the  carcases  of  00  fewer  than  8a 
beeves,  6:^0  bacon*,  and  600  muttons.  The  accoonta 
of  the  several  grcitt  feasts  in  after  time*,  afford  amazing 
instancesofthequantity  of  cattle  that  were  consumed  in 
thrm.  Thii  wus  nwiug  partly  to  the  continued  attach- 
'inent  of  the  peo])le  to  grazing;  partly  to  the  preference 
that  (he  English  at  all  times  gave  to  animal  food.  Hie 
quantity  of  cattle  that  appear  from  the  latest  calcolatioli 
to  have  been  consumed  in  London,  is  a  aufficieot  ar- 
gument of  the  rost  plenty  of  these  times }  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  great  advancement  of  tillage,  and 
the  numberiess  variety  of  provisions,  unknown  to  past 
ages,  that  are  now  introduced  into  these  kingdoms  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  animal  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  lu;ge 
wild  variety  called  the  bison,  distinguished  by  its  gene- 
ral largeness,  particular  strength  of  its  fore  puts,  and 
a  thick  shaggy  mane  and  beard  about  its  neck  and  chin. 
This  variety  is  found  both  in  YMrvft  and  America,  and 
from  all  this  the  varieties  at  present  met  with  are  de- 
scended. Besides  the  bison,  and  what  may  strictly  be 
called  the  common  ox,  writers  enumerate  under  this 
species  the  varieties  called  xeint,  distiognisbed  by  a  sm^ 
single  bunch  over  the  shouldns ;  the  Indttm  on,  having 
a  very  large  double  or  treble  protuberance  over  the 
shooloers)  the  Jaosr^Aerfinf  or,  whose  boms  seem  attach- 
ed only  by  the  skin ;  ibe  boury,  having  a  pmtnbeniiee 
00  the  Iwek ;  tfae  Ti'nion  ox,  of  a  white  cdonr  with 
hiack  ears }  and  several  other  less  important  varieties. 
In  Britain  we  distinguish  chi^  the  HoltUim  hnei, 
the  LaneaMre  and  LvKoltufiirt  breeds,  the  Kyioe  or 
Highland  cattle,  tfae  Aidertity  cow,  and  a  particular 
species  of  wild  cattle. 

In  most  paints  of  view,  the  female  of  this  speciea  is 
of  more,  importance  than  the  male.  Hie  cow  goes  with 
yoong  nine  mouths,  and  seldom  produces  more  than 
one  at  a  time.  She  has,  as  is  well  known,  fonr  teats, 
which,  in  proportion  to  her  yoong,  is  a  peculiarity 
scarcely  to  be  found  m  eny  other  animal,  the  females 
of  which  seldom  have  more  teata  than  are  luffident  to 
suckle  the  number  of  young  which  tbey  produce. 

The  age  of  a  cow  is  known  by  its  boras.  At  the 
age  of  four  years,  a  ring  is  formed  at  their  roots,  and 
every  succeeding  year  another  ring  is  added.  Hras, 
by  allowing  thne  years  befme  their  appearance,  and 
then  reckoning  the  number  of  rings,  the  creatore^  age 
may  be  exactly  known  (h). 

Tbe  quantity  of  milk  given  hy  cows  is  very  various ; 
some  will  yield  only  abont  sis  quarts  in  one  day,  while  ' 
others  give  firaa  10  to  15,  nod  sometiiDes  even  30. 
The 


(h)  In  tbe  earlier  editions  of  bis  natural  histoiy,  Bnffon  asserted  that  the  bull  and  cow  shed  their  horns  af  the 
'  age  of  three  years,  and  at  this  time  bad  tbem  repuiced  by  otbers  that  were  permanent.  As  this  mistake  was  cor- 
rected in  one  of  hb  snpplemental  volnmes,  we  shonid  inot  now  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it,  had  we  not 
seen  it  copied  into  a  late  work  of  eonaidcnble  merit,  and  seemingly  the  lesuh  of  mocb  experience,  Mr  John 
Xtmrence^s  Treatise  on  Cattle,  p.  17. 
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PAcon.  The  ricbnesa-  6r  tke  putare  contribntes  not  a  littJ«  to  its 
I  I  -.v—'KicreKie.  There  have  been  iDstances  of  cc«ti  giving 
upwards  of  30  quarts  of  roilK  in  one  day.  In  such 
cases  theie  is  a  ncceasity  for  milking  tbem  thrice.  From 
the  milk  of  some  com,  12IIM.  or  I4lb3.  of  butter  are 
made  in  a  week. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  some  instances,  cows 
-are  naturally  barren;  and  this  is  said  to  happen  when  a 
'COW  brings  forth  two  calves,  one  of  tbem  a  male,  the 
other  a  female :  the  former  is  a  perfect  animal,  but  the 
latter  is  incapable  of  propagation,  and  is  well  known  to 
farmers  under  the  denomination  of  u  five-martin.  It 
rescrobles  the  nx,  or  spayed  heifer,  in  £gure,  and  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  cow.  It  is  sometimes  pieser' 
vcd  by  the  farmer,  for  the  purpose  of  yoking  with  the 
oxen,  or  fattening  (or  the  table.  Mr  Hunter  nhaerves, 
that  the  flesh  of  the  free-martin,  like  tliat  of  the  ox,  is 
in  couMUon  muoh  finer  in  the  fibre  than  either  the  bull 
or.  oow.  It  i«  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  the  heifer  in 
•  SceHun-'dclicacyef  flavour,  and  bears  a  hifther  price  at  market*, 
fcr  M  the  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  os  in  a 
■''"'•^  «*- domestic  state.  We  shall  therefore  only  givo  a  short 
''  account  of  a  very  singular  species  of  iwild  cattle  that 
were  formerly  found  in  this  country,  but  which  are  now 
nearly  extinct. 

Numerous  herds  of  them  were  Itept  in  several  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  but  they  have  been  destroyed 
by  various  means.  The  only  breeds  now  remaining  in 
the  kingdom  aK  in  the  park  at  Chillingham-castle  in 
Northumberland  t  at  Wollaton  in  Nottinghamshire, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Middleton ;  at  Gishume,  in  Craven, 
Yoriuhire )  at  Liroeball  in  Cheshire,  and  at  Chartley 
in  StaDbrdshire. 

The  principal  external  appearances  which  distinguish 
tlus  breed  of  cattle  from  all  others  are  the  following. 
Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  muzzles  black  \  the 
whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ear;  and  about  one-diird  of 
the  outside,  from  the  tip  downwards  red ;  horns  white, 
with  black  tipa,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards.  Some 
of  the  bulls  have  a  thin  npcight  mane,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  w  two  inches  lonj;. 

At  tliA  first  nnKarance  of  any  person,  they  set  off  in 
full  gallop,  and  at  the  dlttMee  of  300  or  300  yards, 
make  a  wheel  round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing 
their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner.  On  a  sudden  they 
make  a  fuH  stop,  at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  yards, 
looking  wildly  at  the  object  of  their  surprise ;  but  npon 
the  least  motion  being  made,  they  all  again  turn  round, 
and  fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but  not  to  the  same  di>- 
'  tance.  Forming  a  short  circle,  and  again  returning 
with  a  balder  and  more  tbrealeriing  aspect  than  before, 
they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  within  30  yards, 
when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  Sy  off.  This 
they  do  several  tiroes,  shortening  their  distance,  and  ad- 
vancing nearer,  till  (bey  come  within  ten  yards,  when 
moat  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  (hem,  not  choosing 
to  provoke  Ihem  further,  far  there  is  little  donbl  but 
in. two  or  three  tanrn  more  they  would  make  an  attack. 

llw  mode  of  killing  tbem  was,  perhaps,  the  onl^ 
medem  nmains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hnnting. 
On  notice  being  given,  tlwt  a  wild  bull  would  be  kill- 
ed cm  a  certain  d^,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  neighbour- 
hood  came  mounted,  and  amicd  with  guns,  &c,  tome' 
times  to  the  amount  of  ico  Wh  and  too  foot,  who 
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stood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  tredt,  while  the  horsemen  Hiitgc?  sf 
rode  aS  the  bull  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  until  he  ^  Species 
stood  at  bay,  when  a  marksman  dismounted  and  shot.' '     * 
At  some  of  these  buntings,   20  or  30  shots  have  been 
fired  bef(H%  he  was  subdued.     On  such  occasions  th« 
bleeding  victim   grew   desperately  furious,   from   the 
smarting  of  his  wounds,  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joy 
that   w^re  echoing  from  every  side.       But,  from  the 
number   of  accldenta   that  happened,   this   dangerous 
mode  has  been  little  practised  of  late  years  ;  the  park' 
keeper  alone  generally  shooting  them  with  a  rifled  gun 
at  one  shot. 

When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  snme  sequestered  situation,  and  ga 
and  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a-day.  If  any  per- 
son come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their  heads  close 
to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a  hare  in  form,  to  bide 
themselves.  This  is  a  proof  of  their  native  wildness, 
and  is  corroborated  by  the  fallowing  circumstance  that 
happened  to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  who  foond  a 
hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean,  and  very  weak. 
On  stroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three 
tiroes  like  an  old  hnll,  belliuved  very  loud,  stepped 
back  a  few  steps,  and  butted  at  bis  legs  with  all  its 
force  ;  It  then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped 
hack,  and  hutted  as  before ;  but  knowing  its  intention, 
and  stepping  aside,  it  missed  him,  fell,  and  was«o  veiy 
weak  that  it  could  not  rise,  though  it  made  seveni  ef- 
fort*. But  it  had'  done  enough.  The  whole  herd 
were  alarmed,  and  comine  to  its  rescue,  obliged  him 
to  retire  ;  for  the  dans  will  aHow  no  penon  to  touch 
tbeir  calves  without  attacking  tbem  with  impetnons  fe- 
rocity. When  any  one  happens  tA  be  wounded,  or 
is  grown  vreak  and  feeble  through  age  or  weakness, 
the  rent  of  the  herd  set  upon  it,  and  gore  it  to 
death. 

The  weight  of  the   oxen  is  generally  from  30  tg 
50  stones  the  fo^r  bind  quarters,  the  cows  about  30.         ' 
The   beef  is   finely   marbled,    and    ef  excellent    fl&- 


There  is  scarcely  any^Mrt  of  the  -ox  that  is  not  ofquadnt. 
some  use  to  mankind.  Boxes,  combs,  knife-handles,  pc^ 
and  drinking  vessels,  are -made  of  the  boms.  Tlwse, 
when  softened  with  boiling'  vrater,  become  so  pliable, 
as  tn  be  formed  into  transparent  plates  fiir  lanterns-;  an 
invention  ascribed  to  K.ing  Alfred,  who  is  said  to  hare 
firat  used  them  to  preserve  bis  candle  tiroe-measivea 
from  the  wind.  Their  dung  is  useful  for  manure. 
Glue  is  made  of  the  cartit^es,  gristles,  and  the  finer 
pieces  of  cuttings  and  parings  of  the  hides,  boiled  in 
water  till  tbey  become  gelatinons,  and  the  parte  suffi- 
ciently dissolved,  and  then  dried.  Tbe  brae  is  a  cheap 
substitute,  in  many  iastancea,  for  ivory.  Tkt  thinnest 
of  the  calves-skins  are  inannfaotured  into  vellum.  Tbe 
blood  is  used  as  the  basis  of  Prusnan  blue.  Saddlers  and 
other*  Qse  a  fine  sort  of  thread,  prepared  from  tbe 
sinews,  which  is  much  stronger  tbao  any  other  equally 
fine.  Tbe  hair  i*  v^nable  in  Various  manufactures, 
and  the  snet,  fat,  and  tallow,  for  candles.  The  uti- 
lity of  the  milk  and  cream  is  well  knom. 

From  tbe  eircnmstanc*  of  thcie  animals  fvmishing 

the  Gentoos  with  milk,  butter  and  cbeese,  their  &- 

voorite  food,  they  bear  for  tbem  a  superstitious  venera- 

tioa,  fbonded  thus  ptincipallr  in  gratitiidc.     There  ia 

3  U  scarcely 
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tbeSpccicL  uoder  a  forced  optinii,  prefer  s^rilicing  bia  parent*  or 

'"  ■  ¥  ■-"  cbildren  to  the  staying  of  a  bull  or  cow. 

For  tbe  Hpplicatioo  of  qxen  to  tbo  purposes  of  af^ri- 
cnlltne,  and  for  tbe  beat  methods  of  rearing,  breedmfir, 
aod  feeding  of  cows  and  cattle,  aee  AgkicultuR£  ',  for 
ap  account  of  tbe  intental  Btructun  of  this  genus,  see 
Anatomy,  PartlV.  Cbap,  IV.  Sect.  III.  1  for  tbe  con- 
'  structioD  of  byres  or  cow-bouse*,  witb  some  obtetva- 
tionaon  tbe  feeding  of  cons  and  caUes,  seePARKiEiiy, 
Part  IV. ;  and  for  tbe  diseases  incidt^ot  to  cattle,  witk 
tjT        tbeir  treatment,  see  the  same  article.  Fart  VL 

Cnmnuni,       3.  3.  GruHuimt,  Yak.  or  Grunting  Ox Tbe  best 

un"  account  of  tbU  singular  Species  i*  tbat  given  bj  Captain 
Turner,  in  bis  account  of  an  embasBy  to  Tibet.  It  is  aa 
u,  follom. 

Tbe  yak  of  Tartar^  called  so^ra  ffaf  in  Hindostan, 
R^  vbich  Captain  Turner  terns  tbe  buxhy-taikd  bull 
^Tibtt,  ia  ^out  the  height  of  an  KogUeb  bull,  which 
j^  resembles  in  the  general  figure  of  tbe  body,  head, 
apd  legs.  He  could  diacove^  between  them  no  essen- 
tial diSlErence,  ex,ccnt  that  the  yalt  is  covered  all  over 
.  with  a  thick  eoat  of.  long.  hair.  Tbe  bead  in  rather 
short,  crowpc^  with  tno  smooth  round  horaSf  which, 
tapering  firom  tbe  root  upwards,  terminate  in  sharp 
prists',  theyare  arched  inwards,  bendingtoi«ards  each 
other,  hut  near  the  extremities  are  a  little  turned  hack. 
Tbe  ears  are  small ;  tbe  for^ead  appears  prominent, 
being  adorned  with  much  curling  hair ;  the  eyes  are 
full  end  latige ;  the  nose  small  and  convex  ;  the  nostrils 
small ;  the  neck  short,  describing  a  curvature  nearly- 
equal  both  ahava  and  below  j  the  wither*  are  higli  aod 
arched.  Tbe  rump  is  low  ;  over  tbe  shoulder  rises  a 
thick  inDicle,  whieb  seems  to  be  tbe  same  kind  of 
protnheraBce  peculiar  to  the  cattle  of  Hindostan,  c». 
vered  with  a  profusion  of  soft  bair,  which  in  general, 
i>  longer  and  more  e«nons  than  that  along  tbe  r^ge 
of  the  back  to  the  setung  on  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is 
composed  of  a  pn>digions  quantity  of  long,  flawing, 
glossy  bair,  and  is  so  abundantly  tumisbed,  that  not  a 
joint  of  it  is  perceptible  \  hnt  it  baa  mocb  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  closter  of  bair  artificially  set  on  ;  the 
shoulders,  rump,,  and  upper  part  of  tbe  body,  are  cloth- 
ed with  a  sort  of  thick. soft  wool,  but  the  inferior  parts 
with  straight  pendent  hair  that  descends  below  tbe 
knee  J  and  Captain  Turner  has  seen  it  ao  long  in  some 
.  cattle,  which  were. in  high  he^th  and  condition,  as  to 
trail  upon  the  ground.  From  the  chest  between  tbe 
legs,  issues  a  large  pointed  tufl  of  stiaigbt  bair,  growr 
ing  somewhat  longer  than  tbe  rest;  tbe  legs  ane  ve^  . 
ahott ;  in, every  other  respect  he  reaombles  the  ordinary  . 
bolt. 

Tbete  cMtle,  thoudi  not  lMge'hQned,:secm,  from  the 
profuse  quantity  of  hair  with  .which  tbey  are  provided, 
'  to  be, of  great  bulk.  They  have  a. downcast, heavy  look, 
and  appear,  wbat  indeed.lh«^  are,  sullen  and  .suspicions, 
discovering  much ;. impatience  ..at  the.oeai  appraacb;of 
stran^rs..  Tbey  donot , low, loud.. like  the  cattjejof 
Britain,  any  nuKe  than  those, Af..Hind(»tan,  hut  make, 
a  low  grunting,  noise.  Scarcely  audihkv.  and  that  but 
aeldooi,  when. under  .some  impreasiaa  of  aUBaaineea. 
These  pattle,are  pastured  in  tbe  coldest  parts  of  Tibet, 
upon  the,  short  herbage  peculiar  to  the  h^s  »i  mouit.. 
taijks  and, hle^  plains..    Tbe.  chainxif  nwunliMMi-wtnr 
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nted  between  the  latitudes  of  17°  and  38'*,  wb!cli 
vides  Tibetfrom  fiontao,  and  whose  si 
commonly  clothed  witb  unow,  ia  tlieir  favourite  bannt. 
In  this  vicinity  the  southern  glens  afford  them  food  and 
shelter  during  the  severity  of  winter ;  in  milder  seai^ons, 
the  northern  aspect  is  more  congenial  to  their  natore, 
and  admits  a  wider  ranjie.  They  are  a  very  valuable 
property  to  the  tribes  of  itinerant  Tartant,  called  Dtick- 
ba,  who  live  in  teols,  and  lend  them  from  place  to 
place  }  they  at  the  sntae  time  afford  their  herdsnien  an 
easy  node  of  conveyance,  a  good  covering,  and  whole* 
some  anbaistencfl.  They  are  nevor  employed  in  agri- 
cnlture,  hut  arc  eUremely  useful  as  beasts  of  burden, 
far  they  are  strong,  lurc-ibated,  and  carry  a  great 
weight.  Taots  and  ropes  are  manutactured  of  tbeir 
hair }  and  among  the  faumbler  ranks  of  herdsmen,  ba 
bas  seen  caps  and  jackets  made  of  tbeir  skins.  I'beir 
tails  are  eMoemed  throngbout  the  cast,  as  fur  as  luxury 
aod  parade  Eiave  any  infloence  on  the  manners  of  tbe 
people ;  and  on  tbe  continent  of  India  tbey  are  found, 
under  tbe  denomination  of  chMvrics,  xa  tbe  hands  of 
the  meanest  grooms,  as  well  as  occasiooaU|y  in  those  of 
the  fiiat  mimster  of  state.  Tbey  are  in  universal  use 
for  driving  away  winged  insects,  files,  and  musketoes, 
and  are  employed  as  ornamental  furniture  upon  horses 
and  elephanta ;  yet  the  best  requite  with  ^riiich  the 
care  of  tbeir  keepers  is  at  length  rewarded^  for  seleet- 
ing  them  good  pastures,  is  in  the  abundant  quantity  of 
rich  milk  which  tbey  give,  andtlie  butter  produced 
frem  it,  which  is  most  excclleot.  It  is  their  custom  to 
prraerve  this  in  skins  or  bladders,  and  the  air  being 
thni  ezdnded  from  it,  it  will  keep  in  this  cold  climate 
throughout  the  year;  so  that,  after  some  time  tending 
their  herds,  when  a  sufficient  store  is  accumulated,  it 
remains  only  to  load  their  cattle,  and  drive  them  to  a 
proper  market  witb  tbeir  own  produce,  which  consti- 
tutes, to  the  utmost  verge  of  Taitaty,  a  most  material 
article  of  commerve. 

Dr  Pallas  informs  as,  that  tbe  calves  of  this  species, 
when  first  bom,  are  covered  with  a  strong  woolly  bair, 
resembling  that  of  a  water  spaniel,  and  that  in  abont 
three  months  tbey  begin  to  acquire  the  long  bair  of  tbe 
throat,  lower  parts,  and  tail. 

This  animal  was  described  by  .£lian,  nnder  tbe-name' 
of  Poepbngns, 

Hiis  order  contains  eight  generx  and  about  8a  spemea. 

Chap.  VI.  BELLU^. 

Genus  45.  Equus.     Horsx.  £^ 

Ftnnt  (eeth  in  the  upper  jaw  six,  parallet.  Id  tha 
lower  jaw,  six,  somewhat  projecting.  Canine  teeth, 
one  on  each  side,  in  both  jaws,  remote  from  the  rest. 
Feet  with  undivided  hoofs. 

Dr  .Sham  eBttmcrate*  six  spedes^  vie,  i.  *  Eqmu 
CabaUut,  The  Hone^— Tail  Dmformly  covered  with 
long,  balr^— ^2.  £1  Anti»Htti,  Jicktfc  Of  an  nniibrm  co- 
lour, without  a  distinct  hmnaral  cress,  with  naked  tail 
haired  at  tlie  tip. — 3.,*  E,  Asinus,  Ass.  JBlackish  cross 
over  th».  sbouUeia,  and  tail  tipped  with  long  bair.^ 
4.  iJ.  Zebra,  Zebra.  Variegat^  with  nnmerousdark 
brown  8tripeB..~.5.  E.  ^ttagga,  Qaagga,     Bsftber  ms-    . 
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ty,  vbitiHh  bdovi  atripcd  above  with  browo.  Spottcil' 
-*  towvds  the  hind  pajU. — 6.  E.  Bituieu$,  Clovea-faoted' 
ti.    With  cloven  hooCi. 

I,  Equut  Cabailas,  Caramon  U.— Tbou^  it  ii 
ID  a  state  of  doneaticatiou  that  we  are  chiefiy  to  coast- 
er tbi?  mnst  noble  wiiluJt  we  muat  first,  however, 
mention  a  few  circimutaace*  respecting  bin  in  bin  tu^ 
tive  ttate  of  iibertj. 

Horses  are  found  wild  in  several  parts  of  the  globe. 
Large  berdi  of  tiwro  are  occasi4HiaUy  iQen  in  the  soutb- 
•rn  parts  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  great  Uongalian  de- 
serts, and  among  the  Kalkas  to  the  north-west  of  Chi- 
na. They  are  also  found  in  the  deaerts  on  eadi  side 
therivcr  Don  ;  but  it  is  iniiposed  that  these  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Ruiisian  horses  emptoved  in  the  siege  of 
Awidi,  in  the  year  1697,  who  being  turned  loose  for 
want  of  forage,  escaped  into  the  deserts,  and  tlieii  de~ 
■cendaots  hare  gradually  acquired  the  appearance  of 
native  wUdnesa. 

llie  bone  iu  ita  wild  state  is  considerably  smaller 
than  moat  of  our  doraestic  horseft,  and  posscsaes  mnch 
laas  symmetry  of  form.  He  is  extremely  swift,  aclivo 
And  vigilant,  and  like  some  other  tribes  of  anunals, 
tbese  Ivaes  have  always  a  ceutinel,  who  by  a  toud 
■Migh  gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, wnen  (Key  alt  gallop  off  with  astonishing  rapi- 
dity. 

In  South  Anienca  there  are  also  found  large  herds 
o£  wild  horses  \  but  these  are  of  Spanisb  origin,  derived 
firoDIi  those  that  were  carried  over  by  the  &nt  conque- 
rors of  America.  They  are  now  beconM  so  numerons 
as  to  live  in  herds,  sook  of  which  are  said  lo  consist  of 
■0,000.  A^  BQon  a»  they  perceive  doinestic  horse*  in 
tlie  fields,  they  gallop  to  them,  caress,  and  by  a  kind 
(A  p^ve.  and-  prolonged  neighing,  invite  them  to  run 
off.  The  domestic  horses  are  soon  seduced,  unite  them- 
■elvEO  to  the  independent  herd,  and  depart  along  with 
them.  It  happens  not  unfreqqently  that  travellers  arc 
■topped)  on  the  niad  by  the  effect  of  this  desertion.  To 
prevent  this,  they  halt  as  soon  as  they  perceive  these 
wanderer*,  watch  their  own  horses,  and  endeavour  to 
fiighten  away  the  others.  In  this  case  the  wild  boises 
KSoit  to  stratagem;  some  an  detached  befara,  and  the 
reat  advance  in  a  close  column,  which  nothing  can  in- 
termpt.  If  they  are  so  alarmed  as  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
tire, thoy  change  their  direction,  but  without  suffering 
themselves  to  be  dispersed.  Sometimes  the|r  make  se- 
veral turns  round  those. they  wish  to  seduce,  in  order  ta 
frighten  then,  but  thej  oiW  retirt  aflcr  making  one 
torn.  When  the  inhiUiitants  wish  to  convert  some  of 
tbepe  wild  horses  into  domestic  one*,  which  they  find 
not  very  difficult  to  be  done,  peraon*  monnted  oalwn»- 
back,  attack  a  troop  of  them,  and  when  (hey  approach 
them,  they  throw  rope*  with  great  care  round  their 
1^,  which  prevent  them  from  running  away.  Wbco 
brought  home  tbay  are  tied  with  a  halter  to  a  stake  or 
tree,  without  Gtod  or  drink  far  two  or  three  days. 
After  this  they  are  cut,  and  ihen  broke  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  domestic  horses.  They  soon  become  do- 
cile ;  iHit  if  not  carefully  watched,  will  again  join  their 
wild  friends. 

The  attention  with  which  the  wild  hones  of  Siberia 
protect  their  young,  Is  finely  exemplified  in  a  commu- 
nication by  a  gaUleman  in  that  country  to  the  -cdltu 
«f  the  Bee.     The  wild  hone,  he  says,  though  a  ^ga- 
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rious  animal,  does  not  go  in  proraiscnous  Socks  likejiiitc  . 
cattle  or  sheep  J  but  eacfa  male  chooses  for  himself  a  tti«  Speck*, 
certain  numbw  of  female^  with  whom  alone  he  kiaocU  •        ' 

ates  during  the  whole  year,  beating  off  every  other 
mate  which  o&rs  to  approach  them.  The  strongrst  of 
course  has  the  beat  haram,  and  the  weaker  are  obliged 
to  go  without  any.  But  when  he  has  once  fixed  him- 
self, be  defends  bis  own  property,  never  attempting  to 
eocroach  00  that  of  another.  The  battles  that  are 
fought  for  the  females  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  ar« 
furious,  and  often  prove  fatal  to  one  of  the  parties ; 
but  when  the  victory  is  once  decided,  the  weakest 
never  afterwards   for  that  reason  dispute   for  superi- 

Tbe  horse,  when  he  has  once  obtained  his  females, 
govenis  them  with  despotic  authority.  Whenever  he 
calls  upon  them  they  must  obey,  otherwise  they  are  pu- 
nished severely ;  and  the  mares  are  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  they  discover  every  synqitoas  of  the  most  perfect 
obedience  lo  their  lord  and  master. 

His  government,  however,  is  founded  on  love,  and 
his  authority  ia  exercised,  rather  for  the  protectiiw  of 
bis  subjects,  than  their  iajury.  The  great  enemy  they 
have  there  to  dread  is  the  wolf}  and  if  the  horse  did 
not  take  care  to  keep  them  close  together,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  protection,  they  would  be  soon 
exterminated.  It  is  the  foals  only  that  the  wolf  ever 
attacks,  and  aninst  his  attacks  they  are  much  upon 
their  guard.  When  they  see  any  appearance  of  dan> 
ger,  tke  horse  gives  the  caH,  and  they  all  instantly 
gallop  up  to  him.  Tho  foals  are  then  put  all  together, 
and  the  mares  laying  their  heads  t<^ether  above  the 
foali,  form  a  circle  all  round  with  their  beela  outward, 
ready  to  strike  their  enemy  if  be  approaches.  The 
horse  in  the  mean  time  remains  without  the  circle  to 
be  ready  to  attack  wherever  the  ila^ar  shall  be  great- 
est. One  wolf  dares  never  make  tbe  attack  fay  him- 
self. When  they  come  op,  the  horse  nllops  round 
his  family,  trampling  to  deaUi  every  one  he  can  reach, 
or  tearing  them  with  his  teeth )  and  so  strong  is  his 
bite  when  thns  enraged,  that  they  frequently  have  been 
known  with  a  sin^e  gnash  of  their  teetn,  to  break 
the  baok  of  a  woll^  aiid  (o  kill  bim  entirely.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  tbe  wolves  prevail  in  this  contest ; 
and  they  so  much  dread  the  power  of  this  noUe  ani> 
mal,  that  they  seldom  make  the  attadt  unless  when 
they  are  much  pinched  with  hunger. 

Thill  breed  of  horaea,  though  nimble  and  active,  are 
not  ofa  very  large  siu.  Tbe  hunting  of  these  horses, 
which  is  only  attempted  by  tbe  natives  for  catching 
tfarm  alive,  especially  the  young  ones,  is  attended  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  must  not  be  attempted  with- 
out due  precautioos  •.  ,  ^^  ^  . 

In  a  domestic  or  improved  sUte,  the  horse  is  found  „-^  ^  ^g. 
in  almqet  every  country  of  the  world,  except  within 
tbe  Arctic  circle ;  but  he  is  foui»d  in  his  highest  per- 
fection in  Arabia,  where  he  seems  as  little  degenerated 
in  his  race  and  powers  as  the  lion  or  tiger  of  the  Afri^ 
can  fervats.  To  the  Arabian  hordes  the  horses  are  a* 
dear  as  their  children  ;  and  the  constant  intercourse  ari- 
sing frbm  living  in  the  same  tent  with  their  owner  and 
his  family,  creates  a  &ffliUarity  that  could  not  otber>- 
wise  be  effected,  and  a  tractability  that  arises  ooly 
from  tbe  kindest  usage.  They  are  the  fleetest  ammala 
of  tbe  dcMrti  and  are  so  welttraintd  h  ta  slop  in  their 
3U»  ■waaS. 
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HiMoc;  of  uoet  ntpid  course,  by  the  slightest  check  of  the  rider. 

tt» Sptatw.  UnMCuatomed  to  the  spur,  the  least  tonch  with  the 
•  '  .  'foot  sets  them  again  !□  motion,  and  so  obedient  are 
thej  to  the  rider's  will,  as  to  be  directed  in  their  coarse 
merely  by  the  motion  of  a  svritch,  Tbey  form  the 
principal  riches  of  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  nbo  use 
-them  both  in  the  chase  and  in  their  plunderiog  ezpedi- 
tioils.  In  the  di^  time  they  are  gcDerally  kept  saddled 
at  the  door  of  the  tent,  prepared  for  any  excursion 
their  master  may  take.  They  never  carry  any  heavy 
hnrdeiu,  or  are  employed  on  long  journeys.  Their 
constant  food,  except  in  Bprlng,  when  they  get  a  little 
grass,  is  barley,  which  they  are  suffered  to  eat  only 
during  the  ni^t.  The  Arab,  his  wife,  and  children, 
always  lie  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  mare  and 
foal,  who,  instead  of  injuring  them,  suffer  the  chit- 
dien  t»  rest  on  their  necks  and  bodies  without  incom- 
moding them  in  the  least.  The  poor  gentle  animals 
•▼eD  seem  a&aid  to  more  lest  they  should  hurt  them. 
Tlie  Arabs  never  beat  or  correct  their  horses,  but  always 
beat  them  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Hiey  talk  to  and 
reason  with  them. 

Th«  whole  stock  i^  a  poor  Arabian  of  the  desert^ 
eonsbted  of  a  beantifnl  mare;  this  the  French  consnl 
at  Sai'd  offered  to  pnrchase,  with  an  intention  to  send 
her  to  Loais  XIV.  The  Arab,  pressed  by  want,  beat^ 
tftted  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  consented,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money, 
-which  he  named.  The  eonsnl  wrote  to  France  for 
permissioa  to  dose  the  bargain,  and  having  obtained 
it,  sent  immediately  to  die  Arab  the  information.  The 
man,  so  poor  as  to  powew  only  a  miserable  rag,  a  co- 
vering for  his  bodj,  arrived  with  his  magnijcent  cour^- 
■er,  and  looking  &st  at  the  gold,  and  then  stedfastly  at 
hb  mare,  heaved  a  deep  sigh^  "  To  whom  is  it  (he  ex- 
daimed)  that  I  am  going  to'  yield  thee  up  ?  To  Eurts^ 
.  peuis  !  who  will  tie  thee  close,  who  will  beat  thee, 
who  will  render  thee  miserable.  Return  with  me,  n^ 
beauty,  mv  jewel  I  and  rei<Mce  the  hearts  of  my  cbila 
dren  1"  As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  sprang 
«pon  her  back,  and  was  oQt  of  sight  almost  in  a  mo- 

The  horses  of  Fiance  are  thus  characterized  by  Bnf- 
fbn.  Those  of  Bretagne  are  pretty  strongly  made,  and 
have  generally  black  hair,  or  brown  bay ;  and  they 
liave  good  legs  and  feet,  with  a  hardy  mouth,  and  a 
bead  short  and  fieshy,  but  in  general'  they  are  rather 
clanuy.  The  horses  of  Franche  Compt£  are  said  to 
have  the  legs  of  tigers,  and  belly  of  a  hind ;  but  thev 
are  short  and  thick,  and  of  a  middle  size,  being  much 
more  proper  for  drawing  than  nding.  The  horses  of 
Gascony  are  not  uilike  those  of  Spain  ;  but  they  are 
not  so  handsome  nor  so  active,  and  therefore  tbey  are 
more  proper  to  draw  carriages.  He  Limosin  horses 
are  very  vicious,  and  are  good  for'  little  till  they  are 
NX  years  old.  Their  coloor  is  generally  bay,  or  a  bay 
'  brown.  The  horses  of  Normandy  are  much  like  those 
•f  Bretagne  *,  and  those  of  Poiton  have  good  bodies, 
legs,  feet  and  eyes,  but  they  are  far  from  being  band- 
Hie  horses  of  Germany  are  mnch  better  and  hand- 
somer than  those  of  the  Low  Coontries.  They  are  of 
great  ose  for  carriages,  bat  much  more  for  the  army, 
and  for  drawing  the  artillery.  Hey  have  a  great  deal 
of  hair,  especially  aboot  the  legs.     They  are  not  large. 
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but  tbey  are  well  set,  and  yet  they  have  tender  feet.    B>lhBK 
The  Hungarian  horses  are  excellent  for  the  coa>^  as  '■     w       ' 
well  as  for  riding;   hat  they  are  large,  though   well 
proportioned  ;  and  they  are  of  all  colours,  and  in  ge- 
neral very  swift. 

The  Danbh  horses  are  low,  short,  and  square  *,  but 
tbey  have  a  fine  head,  and  short  hair.  The  horses  of 
the  Low  Countries  are  very  fit  for  the  coach,  and  tbey 
are  best  known  by  the  name  of  Flanden  maret.  The 
Polish  horses  are  like  the  Danish,  only  tbey  have  not 
BO  fine  a  forehead  ;  their  colour  is  generally  a  bright 
bay,  and  that  of  the  otrtward  peel  of  an  onion,  and 
they  are  fiery  and  vicious.  The  horses  of  Switzerland. 
are  pretty  much  like  those  of  Germany,  which  u  not 
surprising,  since  the  Germans  pnrchase  a  great  number 
of  [hem.  The  bones  of  Piedmont  arc  fieiT,  of  a  middle 
size^  and  of  all  sorts  of  colours ;  their  legs  are  good 
and  handsome,  their  eyes  fine,  their  ears  small,  and 
their  months  good ;  bat  they  do  not  carry  their  head) 
well. 

The  horses  of  Najdes  and  Italy  are  generatly  ill 
made  and  lean,  and  yet  they  are  fpod  ana  useful,  for- 
they  are  light  and  proper  for  racing,  though  not  for  a 
long  course;  they  never  do  welt  in  a  colder  climate; 
The  Spanish  hones  are  vary  well  made  and  handaoiDe, 
as  well  as  very  active  and  nimble  \  tbey  have  good 
eyes,  handsome  legs  and  heads,  and  are  easily  n»na> 
ged  ;  they  are  also  good  for  racing,  if  they  are  wdl 
kept  i  honever,  they  are  not  so  good  in  northern  cli'' 
mates  as  in  their  own  country.  The  Turkbh  horses 
are  of  different  shapes,  but  th^  are  gei)««lly  swift, 
thoogh  their  mouths  are  bad.  Moat  of  them  are  white, 
though  there  are  other  colours,  and  tbey  are  large, 
hardy,  strong,  and  fit  for  the  road. 

The  horses  of  Barbsiy,  commonly  called  harbt,  have 
strong  hoofs,  and  are  mere  proper  for  racing  than  anr 
others  whatever ;'  some  have  said  they  never  grow  old, 
because  they  preserve  their  vigour  to  the  last.  They 
are  excellent  stallions,  and  some  of  them  are  nsed  aa 
such  in  Britain  ;  however,  the  Arabian  horses  are  not 
quite  so  good  as  the  Barbary,  though  some  thtnk  they 
are  both  of  the  same  kind  ;  only  those  that  are  nsed  to 
thedesertsof  Arabia  are  always  in  action.  The  horses  . 
of  the  Gold  coast  of  Guinea  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  in  other  parts  of  that  coast  there  are  nene-at  all  ; 
for  many  of  the  negroes,  when  they  have  been  first 
brought  over  to  onr  American  plantations,  have  ex- 
pressed great  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the  horse,  and 
even  been  afiraid  to  come  near  one. 

The  horses  of  the  Cape  vrere  originally  brought  front 
Feraia,  and  they  are  small,  of  a  chesnut  colom-,  as  the 
natives  of  that  country,  are  all  wild,  and  conid  never 
be  tamed.  The  bones  of  China  are  good,  and  mmv 
particotarlv  those  in  the  prorince  of  Yun  Nan,  for 
they  are  vigorous,  though  rather  low.  Ilie  horses  of 
the  Elutb  Tartars  are  good  and  fall  of  fire,  and  their 
size  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Polbh  horses ;  they 
are  afraid  of  nothing,  not  even  of  lions  and  tigers,  but 
thb  perhaps  may  be  owing  to  use.  In  the  country  of 
the  Moguls  they  are  very  numerans,  and  of  all  colours  f 
they  are  generally  of  the  middle  size,  though  some  are 
as  large  and  handsome  as  those  of  Europe. 

The  breed  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  b  as  mixed  as 
that  of  its  inhabitants,  The  frequent  introduction  ef 
feieign  horses  has  given  ua  a  variety,  that  no  single 
itry 
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BclloB.  cMMintry  can  bout  of;  moat  other  cooDtries  produce  on- 
*■'■  li  '  iy  one  bind,  while  oqj»,  by  h  jodlciou*  mixture  of  the 
al  species,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  soils,  mnd 
ir  superior  skill  in  manageroent,  may  triumph  over 

:  re<t  of  Europe,  in  having  brought  each  quality  of 
this  noble  animal  to  the  highest  perfection. 

In  the  annals  of  Newmarket,  may  be  found  instances 
of'  horses  that  have  literally  outstripped  the  wind. 
ChOders  is  an  amazing  instance  of  rapidity,  his  speed 
having  been  more  than  once  exerted  equal  to  82^  feet 
in  a  second,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute.  The  same 
horse  has  also  run  the  round  course  at  Newmarket 
(which  is  about  400  yards  less  than  four  miles]  in  six 
mtniitas  and  40  seconds.  In  which  case  bis  fleetness  is 
to  that  of  the  swiftest  Barb  as  four  to  three.  This 
borse  was  allowed  to  be  the  fleetest  that  was  ever  bred 
in  the  world  ;  he  started  repeatedly  at  Newmarkefa- 
gainst  the  best  horses  of  his  lime,  and  was  never  beaten. 
He  won  in  di&ient  prizes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
3OO0I-  and  was  afterwards  reserved  as  a  stallion.  Hia 
sire  was  an  Arabian,  sent  by  a  gentleman  as  a  present 
to  his  brotlier  in  England.  Next  to  Ckilders  was  the 
famous  EclipjCf  who  won  prizes  to  a  great  amount. 
High-JHer  was  accounted  the  best  horse  of  his  time  In 
England.  Thoo^  he  never  sUrted  after  he  was  five 
years  old,  he  won  to  the  amount  of  nearly  (joool.  He 
was  never  beaten,  nor  ever  paid  a  forfeit.  Say  Mal- 
um, the  property  of  the  late  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
won,  in  seven  prizes,  nearly  6000I.  At  York  he  ran 
four  miles  in  less  than  eight  minutes. 

One  of  tbe  moat  remarkable  Instances  of  the  work 
done  by  post-horses,  in  a  short  time,  is  that  mentioned 
by  Bunoa,  of  the  post-master  of  Stretton,  who  in  tbe 
year  1745,  rode  on  different  horses  along  the  Londos 
road  no  less  than  215  miles  in  11  hours  and  a  half; 
a  rate  of  above  18  miles  an  hour.  In  July  1788,  a 
horse  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  Billeter  square,  Lon- 
don, was,  for  a  wager,  trotted  30  miles  in  an  hour  and 
35  minutes,  which  is  above  21  miles  in  an  hour. 

No  country  can  be  compared  with  ours  with  respect 
to  tbe  strength  and  size  of  draught  horses,  and  for  the 
activity  and  strength  of  those  that  form  onr  cavalry.  In 
London  there  have  been  instances  of  a  single  horse 
drawing,  for  a  short  space,  the  weight  of  three  tons  ; 
and  some  of  the  pack  horses  of  the  north  nsuallj  carry 
burdens  weighing  upwards  of  40olb.  But  the  most 
remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  British  horses 
is  in  onr  mill  horses,  some  of  which  have  been  known 
to  carry,  atone  load,  13  measures  of  com,  that  in  the 
whole  would  amount  to  more  than  poolb.  in  weighL 
Our  cavalry  in  the  late  campaigns,  showed  over  those 
of  our  iUIies,  as  well  as  the  French,  a  great  superiority 
both  of  strength  and  activity :  the  enemy  was  broken 
through  bv  the  impetuous  charge  of  our  squadrons, 
while  the  6erman  horses,  from  ibeir  great  weight,  and 
inactive  make,  were  unable  to  second  our  efforts,  though 
those  troops  were  actuated  by  tbe  noblest  ardour.  The 
piesent  cavalry  of  this  island  only  supports  its  ancient 
glory  ;  it  was  eminent  in  the  earliest  tiroes ;  our  scythed 
chariots,  and  the  activity  and  good  discipline  of  our 
horses,  even  struck  terror  inlo  Ctesar's  legions.  It  b 
now  irapoBsible  to  trace  out  this  species,  for  those  whicb 
exist  among  the  indigence  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  tbe 
little  horses  of  Wales  and  Comwatl,  the  hobbies  of  Ire- 
kmdj  and  the  aheltiea  of  ^ol/omf,' though  admirably  well 
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adapted  to  the  used  of  thoae  comtrie*,  could  nerer  Bave  Bittoi;  of 
been  eqiMl  to  the  work  of  war.     ThoM  we  employ  fortlwapeciga. 
that  purpose,  or  for  tbe  draught,  are  an  obpnng  n  tile '       *  '     ' 
German  or  Flemiah  breed,  mkioratod  by  onr  •»],  and 
a  judicious  culture. 

The  English  were  ever  attentive  to  an  exact  cultoFo 
of  these  animals,  and  in  very  earfy  times  set  a  high 
value  on  their  breed.  The  esteem  that  ear  bene*  wer« 
held  in  by  foreigners  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Athel' 
atan,  may  be  eollectod  firom  a  &w  of  that  moaaicb.  pro- 
hibiting tlieir  exportation,  except  they  were  designed  as 
presents.  Theee  most  have  been  die  native  kind,  or  tbe 
prohibition  would  have  been  needlesa,  for  m 
was  at  that  time  too  limited  to  reerive  ii 
&om  aiij  but  the  German  kind,  to  vriiicfa  coontiy  their 
own  breed  could  be  of  no  value. 

But  when  our  intercourse  with  the  otber  parts  of  En- 
rope  was  enlarged,  we  soon  laid  bold  of  Uk  advantage* 
this  gave  of  improving  our  breed.  Beger  de  BeUetme, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the  fint  that  is  npon  record.  He 
introduced  the  Spaoiah  atalliona  into  his  estate  inPourM- 
land,  from  which  that  part  of  Wales  was  for  many 
ues  celebrated  for  a  swift  and  generous  race  of  horses. 
Gira/dut  Camhrentit,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  lakes  notice  of  it,  and  Michael  DragUnt,  cotempo> 
rary  with  Shakespeare,  sin^  their  excellence  in  the  6th 
part  of  his  Polj/a&um.  This  kind  was  probably  destined 
to  moBOt  our  gallant  nobility,  our  courteous  knightt- 
toe  feats  of  chivalry,  in  tbe  generous  contests  of  the 
tilt-yard.  From  tliMe  sprung,  to  speak  the  laagnage  of 
tbe  times,  the  flower  of  cooraeis,  whose-' elegant  ferm 
added  charms  to  tbe  rider,  and  whose  activity  and  ma- 
naged dexterity  gained  bim  Uie  palm  in  tlmt  field  of 
gallantry  and  romantic  honour.  That  this  was  the  chief 
object  of  cultivating  the  mixed  breed,-  i*  very  probable, 
for  racing  in  its  present  form  was  not  inlrodoeed  into 
England  till  the  rei^  of  James  I.  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  diveniou  being  m  that  reign.  Cioyden  in  tbe  sooth, 
and  GarterW  in  Yorkshire,  were  then  Jamoiis  hone 
courses.  That  it  was  not  in  vogue  in  the  preceding 
reign,  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  for  amcmg  the  nume- 
rous entertainments  exhibited  at  Kenelwoitn  by  Eliza- 
beth's favourite  on  her  visit  there,  and  where  no  amnse- 
ment  then  practised  was  emitted,  we  do  not  find  borae- 
raciug  among  them. 

Not  that  we  deny  this  diversion  to  be  known  in  tbeso 
kinsdoms  in  earlier  times  ',  we  only  assert  a  different 
mode  of  it,  geotlemen  being  then  their  own  jockeys, 
and  riding  their  own  b(»ses.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
buiT  enumerates  it  among  the  sports  that  gallant  philn- 
sopher  thought  unworthy  of  a  man  ef  honour.  "  The 
exercise  (says  he]  I  do  not  approve  of,  is  running  of 
horses,  there  being  much  cbeatiag  in  that  kind }  nei- 
ther do  I  see  why  a  brave  man  should  delist  in  a  crea- 
ture whose  chief  use  is  to  help  him  to  mn  away." 

As  no  kingdom  can  boast  of  parallel  eircamstaaces, 
BO  none  can  vie  with  ns  in  tbe  number  of  these  mAle 
quadrupeds.  It  would  be  exUremely  difficult  to  guess 
at  the  exact  number  ef  them,  or  to  form  a  periodical 
account  of  their  increase ;  the  number  seems  very  fine- 
tnating.  Mr  William  Fitz-Stephen  relates,  that  in  the' 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  London  alonit  poured  out 
20,000  horsemen  in  the  wars  of  those  times  ;  yet  we 
find  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizaheth^s  re!gn,i 
the  whole  kingdom  comd  not  supply  3000  horses  tiv 
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Hixoryof  {ona  onxoinltj;  and  even  ip  tbe  year  1588,  wbea 
iheSpeciet.thc  DatioD  wu  in  the  most  immtiient  danger  from  tbe 
•  .  ■  Spanub  invaaion,  all  the  cavalrjr  nbich  the  natitin  could 
tben  ftwnish'  amounted  ooly  to  3000.  To  account  tot 
Haa  difference  we  must  imagine,  that  the  number  of 
borat»  which  took  tbe  field  in  Stephen's  reign  was  nt) 
more  than  an  undisciplined  rabble ',  tlie  few  that  ap- 
peared under  tbe  banners  of  Elizabeth,  a  corps  well 
formed,  and  such  as  mi^U  bp  opposed  to  aucb  a  formi- 
dable enemy  as  was  theH  expected.  Sut  such  is  their 
present  increase,  that  in  a  late  war,  the  number  em- 
ployed was  13,375}  *'^  *'"^''  '*  "'"'  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  bones,  that  most  of  tbose  which  are  used 
in  our  waggons  and  carriages  of  diSerrnt  kinds,  mi^bt 
he  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  Of  those  our  Capital 
alone  emplojs  uear  2a,o20. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  says  Buffou,  the  borse,  together 
with  grandeurof  stature,  possesses  the  greatest  elegance 
and  proportion  of  parts.  If  we  compare  him  with  the 
animals  tmmedialely  above  and  below  him,  \n  shall 
find  that  the  ass  is  ill-made  ;  that  the  head  of  the  lion 
is  too  large;  the  limbs  of  the  01  too  short  and  slender; 
that  the  camel  is  defended,  and  tbe  elephant  a  shape- 
less mass.  The  regulsj-ity  and  proportion  of  the  parts 
of  his  head,  give  bin  a  light  and  sprigbdy  aspect,  which 
is  well  supported  by  the  beauty  of  his  chest.  He  ela- 
Tates  bis' head  as  if  anxious  to  exalt  bimself  above  the 
condition  of  quadrupeds,  and  in  this  noble  attitude  he 
bebolds  man  &ce  to  face. 

We  shall  here  give  Bufiisn's  description  of  wliat  he 
considers  as  >  perfect  horse  ;  but  that  this  and  similar 
descriptions  may  be  better  understood,  we  shall  premise 
an  explanation  of  tbe  technical  terms  commonly  em- 
ployed in  describing  a  horse.  The  figures  prtfixed  to 
the  terras  refer  to  fig.  p.  Plate  CCCXm.  The/ore 
pdrt.  I.  Tbe  forehead.  2.  Tbe  temples.  3.  Cavity 
above  tbe  eye.  4.  The  jaw.  5.  I'he  lips.  6.  The 
nostrils.  7.  The  tip  of  the  nose.  8.  Tbe  chin.  9. 
Thebeard.  10.  The  neck.  ii.Tberoane.  12.Tbe 
fare-top.  13.  The  throat.  14.  The  withers.  '  15. 
The  shoulders.  16.  The  chest.  17.  The  elbow.  18. 
The  arm.  19.  He  plate  vein.  20.  The  cheanut. 
ai.  Theluiee.  22.  The  shank.  23.  Tbe  main  ten- 
dons. 24.  The  fetlock  joint.  25.  The  fetlock.  26. 
The  pastern,      27.  The  coronet.      28.  Tbe  hoof.      29. 

The  quarters.     30.  The  toe.      31.  The  heel. The 

body.      32.  The  reins.      33-  I'he   fillets.      34.  The 

ribs.     35.  The  belly.     36.   The  flanks. The  kind 

part.  37.  The  rump.  38.  The  tail.  39.  The  but- 
tocks. 40.  The  haunches  41.  The  stUle.  42.  The 
thighs.  43.  The  hock.  44.  T^  kerb.  45.  'Ok  point 
ofOiebock. 

When  the  horse  is  without  blemish,  says  Buffon,  the 
legs  and  thighs  are  clean,  the  knees  straight,  the  shin 
and  shank  thin,  and  the  back  sinew  strong  and  well 
braced.  The  sinews  and  tbe  bones  should  be  so  distinct, 
as  to  make  the  legs  appear  thin  and  lathy,  not  full  and 
ronnd.  Tktti  pastern  joints  should  never  be  large  and 
roondi  ncr  must  there  be  any  swelling  near  the  coronet. 
The  bock  should  be  lean  and  dry,  not  puifrd  up  with 
wind.  With  regard  to  the  hoof,  tbe  coronet  should  be 
equally  thick,  and  the  bom  shining  and  grayisb,  A 
white  bom  is  a  sign  of  a  bad  hoof,  for  it  will  wear  out 
in  a  short  time  ;  aud  likewise  when  the  horn  is  thin,  it 
is  U^Ie  to  be  spoiled  in  shoeing,  and  by  travelling  hard' 
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on  stony  grounds.     This  is  best  knnvn  when  the  ahoo    BeUa*.. 
is  taken  off,  for  then  the  veige  all  ^und  the  sole  will  ap-  ^.  -'  V  '  ' 
pear  thin,  and  the  bone  will  wince  ai  the  least  (ouch  of 
the  pincers. 

A  strong  foot  has  tbe  fibres  of  tbe  hoof  veirjr  distinct^ 
running  in  a  direct  line  irom  the  coronet  tj)  the  toe, 
like  the  grain  of  wood.  In  this  case,  care  ^ust  be 
taken  to  keep  the  foot  moist  and  pliable.  The  grestteat 
inconvenience  attendinc;  a  hard  strong  foot,  is  it«  being 
subject  to  Hfta  and  fissures,  which  cleave  the  fao<^ 
quite  through  sometimes  from  tbp  coion^t  down  to  tb^ 

A  narrow  heel  is  likewise  a  defect ;  and  when  it  '» 
not  above  two  fingers  in  breadth,  the  foot  is  bad.  A 
high  heel  causes  a  horse  to  trip  and  stumble  oflen  ;  and 
the  low  one,  with  long  yielding  pasteriis,  is  very  a||t  to 
be  worn  quite  away  on  a  journey.  Too  large  a,  foot  Iq 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  renders  «  horse  weak 
and  heavy. 

The  head  of  a  horse  should  be  small,  and  rather  lean 
than  fleshy.  Tbe  ears  should  be  small,  erect,  thin, 
sprightly,  and  pointed.  Tbe  forehead,,  or  brow,  shonld 
have  a  star  or  snip  thereon.  The  nose  should  rise  • 
little,  and  the  nostrils  should  he  tr>de  that  be  may 
breathe  more  freely.  The  muzzle  should  be  small,  and 
tbe  moutb  neither  too  deep  nor  too  fallow.  The  jawS 
ahould  be  thin,  and  not  iipproach  too  near  together  at 
the  throat,  nor  too  high  upwards  towards  the  onset, 
that  the  horse  may  have  sui&cient  room  to  cany  his  bead 
in  an  easy  graceful  posture.  The  eyes  should  he  of  1^ 
middle  size,  bright,  lively,  and  full  (dfire.  The  topgne 
should  be  small,  that  it  may  not  be  too  much  pressed  on 
by  the  bit }  aod  it  is  a  good  sign  when  his  mouth  is  full 
of  white  froth,  as  it  shows  that  be  will  not  soon  be  over- 

Tbe  neck  should  he  arched  toyrards  the  middle, 
growing  smaller  bydegrees  from  the  breast  and  shoul- 
ders to  the  bead.  The  hair  of  the  mane  should  be  long, 
small,  and  fine,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  it  be  a  little 
frizzled.  TYie  shoulders  should  be  pretty  long,  the  wi- 
thers thin,  and  should  gradually  enlarge  downward^ 
but  BO  as  to  render  the  breast  neither  too  narrow  nor 
too  thick.  A  thick  shouldered  horse  soon  tires,  and 
trips  and  stumbles  every  minute,  especially  if  be  has  at 
the  same  time  a  thick,  larEe  neck.  When  the  breast, 
is  so  harrow  that  the  fore  thighs  almost  touch,  the  horse 
is  never  good  for  much.  A  horse  of  a  middle  size 
should  have  the  di&taoce  of  five  or  six  inches  between 
his  fore  thighs,  and  there  should  be  less  distance  be- 
tween his  feet  than  his  ihiglis  near  the  shoulders  when 
he  stands  upright. 

The  body  or  carcase  of  a  borse  should  be  of  a  mid- 
dling size  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  and  the  back  should 
sink  B  little  below  the  withers;  but  the  other  parts 
should  be  straight,  and  no  higher  behind  than  before. 
He  should  also  be  home-ribbed,  but  the  sbort  ribs  should 
not  approach  too  near  tbe-hauocbes,  and  then  he  will 
have  room  to  fetch  bis  breath.  AVhen  a  horse's  back  is. 
short  in  proportion  to  bis  bulk,  and  jet  otfaernise  well 
limbed,  he  will  hold  out  a  journey,  though  he  will  tra- 
vel slow.  When  he  is  tall,  witWery  long  legs,  he  ia 
hut  of  little  value. 

The  wind  should  never  be  overlooked  in  tlie  choice  of 
ahorse,  and  it  may  easily  be  known  by  his  fianks,  whether 
he  is  hroken-winded,  when  he  stands  quiet  in  tbe  sta- 
ble ; 


>yGoot^le 
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cllue.    hit ;  bfckuw  tlicn  he  slffa^i  pincbet  tbcm  in  with  ft  very 

~*^~~'fllow  motion,  and  3roj»«  them  saddenly.     A  thick-wind- 

ed  boree  fetches  his  breath  oflcn,  and  eoroetirota  rattle* 

and  wheeees.   Tbi«  may  be  alwayi  discovered  when  he 

u  put  to  brisk  everriEes. 

The  temper  of  a  borgs  ahoutd  alirays  be  ohscrved  ;  a 
vicioDS  hotae  genei'aily  lays  bis  ears  close  to  his  poll--, 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  looks  iiillen  and  dog- 
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ground.  The  thii-d  part  of  (hix  meafurr  will  give  you  uiaon  of 
a  just  length  for  every  otlier  part  of  the  bodv,  and  wiltthtSpacte^ 
shew  you  likewise  how  much  tlie  head  was  defective,     >— v— ' 

"  A  horse  well  made  and  beautiful  in  bis  fore  hand, 
should  measure  3  beads  and  16  parts  from,  the  top  of  th« 
bead  to  the  ground,  the  head  standing  in  its  natuisl  po- 
sition— the  neck  should  measure  one  head  and  13  parta 
from  the  withers  tothe  tQp  of  the  head,— the  same  k 


ged.      An  angry  borsc  may  be  known  by  bis  frowning      sure  gives   the   length  of  the  neck  &on^tbe  top  of  the 


looks ;  and  he  generally  seems  to  stand  iu  a  postu 
defence.  Wlien  he  is  veir  vicious,  be  pays  no  regard 
to  the  groom  (hat  feeds  bim,  thdugh  some  horses  that 
are  ticklish  will  lay  hack  tbeir  ears,  without  being 
of  a  bad  disposition.  A  fearful  borse  is  apt  to  start, 
and  never  leaves  off  till  he  is  old  and  useless.  A  fret- 
ful horae  is  Tery  unfit  for  a  journey,  and  you  may  dis- 
cover his  temper  as  soon  as  be  gets  out  of  the  stable. 
A  dull,  heavy,  sluggish  horse,  mav  be  easily  known, 
whatever  tricks  are  used  to  rouse  his  spirits.  With  re- 
gard to  the  colour  of  a  horse,  the  bright  bay,  and  in- 
deed all  bays  in  general,  are  accounted  good  colours. 
The  cheSDut  borse  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the 
■orrel,  noless  the  former  happens  to  be  party-coloured 
with  white  legs.  Brown  horses  have  generally  black 
irianes  and  tails,  and  their  joints  are  of  a  rusty  black. 
Those  of  this  c<dour  that  are  dapple  are  much  hand- 
somer tBan  the  rest.  Hoises  of  a  shining  black,  and 
well  marked,  without  too  much  white,  are  in  high 
esteem  for  tbeir  beauty.     A  star,  or  blaie,  or  white 


bead  to  its  termination  in  the  chest— the  height  of  the 
body  should  measure  three  beads  fivm  the  withers  to 
the  ground — we  observe  the  same  measure  from  the 
rump  to  the  ground, — the  length  of  the  body  should 
measure  three  heads  and  four  parts,  from  the  point  «f 
the  slioulder  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  buttock. 

"  The  line  which  falls  from  the  articulation  of  the 
shoulder  with  the  arm,  should  measure  tWo  heads  and 
seven  parts.  This  line  must  directly  touch  the  hoof  in 
front  of  the  toe.  If  the  foot  should  stand  before  thi* 
line,  the  leg  will  be  in  an  oblique  direction  forward, 
whiob  structure  will  confine  the  horse  in  all  bis  ac- 
tions, because  the  fore  legs  are  obliged  to  come  npon 
the  ground  nearly  the  same  way  as  those  of  a  hont  go- 
ing down  hill ;  tfaat  is  to  say,  the  beds  will  touch  the 
ground  first,  instead  of  the  toes ;  but  if  the  legs  stand 
obliqnely  backwards  froOi  above,  which  is  the  oppositt 
defect,  the  case  is  a  great  deal  worse,  because  the  ani- 
mal is  continually  stumbling  or  even  fallingj  on  ac- 
count of  his  feet  being  drawn  too  much  under  (he  belly. 


muzzle,  OT  one  or  more  feet  tipped  with  white,  are  ge-     which  situation  obliges  him  to  su[^rt  too  great  a  weight 


nerally  thought  to  be  rather  b^ler  than  those  that  are 
^nite  black. 

Of  grays,  the  dappled  are  accounted  best,  though 
the  silver  gray  make  a  more  beautiful  appearance,  end 
often  prove  good.  The  iron  gray  with  white  manes  and 
tails,  are  thought  not  to  be  so  hardy.  Grays  of  every 
kind  will  turn  white  'sooner  or  later ;  but  the  nutmeg 
gray,  when  the  dappled  parts  incline  to  bay  or  chesnut, 
are  said  to  be  good'hardy  horses.  Roan  horses  have  a 
diversity  of  colours  mixed  together }  but  the  white  is 
more  predominant  than  the  resL  They  are  all  general- 
ly hardy,  and  fit  for  the  road ;  and  some  are  exceeding 
good.  Those  of  a  strawberry  colour  most  resemble  the 
■orrel,  and  they  are  ol^en  marked  with  white  on  the 
legs  and  face.  When  the  bay  is  blended  with  il,  he 
seems  to  be  tinctured  with  claret,  and  some  of  these 
prove  to  be  very  good.  Dun,  sallow,  and  cream-co- 
loured horses  have  a  list  down  their  backs,  and  their 
manes  and  tails  are  black.  Don  horses  are  seldom  cho- 
sen by  gentlemen,  and  yet  they  may  he  very  Useful  to 
the  country  farmer.  The  sw^low  and  cream-colour- 
ed are  more  esteemed,  both  for  beauty  and  use.  Those 
boraes  that  are  finely  spotted  with  gray  colours  like  leo- 
pards are  a  great  rarity,  and  for  that  reason  they  are 
only  in  the  hands  of  great  men. 

As  in  this  country  the  form  of  the  race-horse  is  more 
particularly  attended  to,  we  shall  give  the  following 
roles  for  the  best  proportions  of  i-ace-borses,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr  Ferron. 

"  It  has  been  observed  by  several  authors,  with  good 
authority,  that  the  head  of  a  borse,  divided  into  22 


of  the  body.  When  tlii*  defect  originates  from  the 
knees  only,  it  bends  the  legs  more  or  less,  in  which  case 
the  horse  is  called  bow-legged.  In  either  case  sucb  an 
animal  must  be  rejected,   and  considered  as  unfit  for  a 

"  The  line  which  falls  from  the  top  of  the  fore  leg  to 
the  point  of  the  heel,  should  measure  one  head  and  20 
parts.  This  line  is  extended  to  show  tbe  perfect  per- 
pendicular position  of  the  whole  limb.  The  distance 
from  tbe  top  of  the  withers  to  the  stifie  should  measure 
one  head  and  20  parts  ;  the  same  measure  gives  th« 
distance  from  the  rump  to  tbe  elbow,  or  vtce  versa. 
The  width  of  the  neck  should  measure  one  head,  ta- 
ken from  the  top  of  tbe  withers  to  tbe  point  of  tbe 
shoulder. 

"  The  narrowest  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  head  taken  a  little  below  tbe  eyes,  measures  1 1 
parts  of  a  head  each.  The  thickness  of  the  body,  iron 
the  middle  of  the  back  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  belly, 
should  be  one  head  and  two  parts.  Tbe  same  line  con- 
tinued to  the  ground,  shews  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
horse''s  body.  The  distance  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to 
the  stifle,  should  measure  one  head  and  four  parts.  The 
same  measnrt  gives  the  length  from  tbe  stifle  to  the 
hock.  The  samft  mtadure  gives  the  distance  from  tba 
hock  to  tbt  gronod.  The  breadth  of  tbe  fbre-ani), 
taken  from  tbe  ailttrior  parts  of  the  elbow,  shoald  mea- 
sure n  parts  of  a  head.  The  same  measure  gives  the 
hreadtb  of  one  of  the  hind-legs,  taken  jast  under  the 
fold  of  the  buttocks.  The  breadth  of  the  bock,  takea 
from  its  anterior  part  to  the  top  of  tbe  os  calcis,  should 


equal  parts,  is  the  common  measure  for  every  part  of  measure  seven  parta  of  a  head.  The  same  measure  gives 

thebodvi  but  if  the  head  should  appear  too  long  or  (00  the  breadth  of  the  bead  above  tbe  nostrils,  measured 

short,  that  measure  most  be  abandoned,  to  take  tbe  sideway. 

height  of  the  body  Trom  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  "  The  breadth  of  th«  bead,  taken  firon  me  eye  to  the 
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Hjitoryof  oiLcr,  stiould  measure  seveDparUof  a  head.    The  same 
the  Species  me»Bure  Bbould  (five  tlie  distance  between  tie  fore  legs. 
'        •        '  The  thickness  of  the  knees  should  measure  five  parts  ef 
ahead.     The  same  measure  gives  the  breadth  of  tlto 
'  fore  legs,  just-  above  the  kuees.     The  breadth  of  the 
hind  fetlock  joints  should  measure  four  parta  of  a  head. 
The  breadth  of  the  fore  pasterns  should  measure   2^ 
parts  of  a  head.     The  breadth  of  the  coronet  should 
measure  4^  parts  of  a  head.     The  breadth  of  the  hin- 
der legs  or  shank  bones,  should  measure  three  parts  of  a 
head.    The  breadth  of  the  fore  legs  should  measure  a^ 
parts  of  a   head.     The  perpendicular  line  which  falls 
from  the  articulation  of  the  sti£e,   should  touch  the 
ground  at  the  distance  of  half  a  head  from  the  toe.     Too 
far  or  too  ueax  this  direetion,  proves  tite  -hock  defec- 
tive.   If  the  hind  feet  advance  too  much  under  the  bel- 
ly, the   hocks   must  be   proportion  abty  bent,   and  the 
weight  of  the  "body  overcharging -them,  'nill  of  coune 
increase  the  deformity.    The  feet  being  too  much  under 
the  belly,  vill  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  cover 
much  ground  ;    tharefere  their  steps  will  be  veiy  much 
confined.     The  extension  of  the  hocks  terminating  al- 
most in  an  upright  diMction,  will  rather  serve  to  raise 
:   the  body  tbaa  to  push  it  fbiward.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  hind  feet  stand  too  fiir  behind  this  line,  the  hocks 
will  he  too  strait,  and  theipflr^ion  too  confined.     The 
extension  of  the  hinder  part*  taking  place,  only  in  a  per- 
pendicular  direction  backward,  will  jHToduce  a  delect 
*  perrta'i  op^^Ie  of  retarding  their  speed  *," 
V'forrvry,         The  flcflh  of  the  horse  is  dark  and  coarse ;  bnt  it  lias 
■  .p.  18.         appeared  bora  the  accounts  wehave  of  loog  sieges,  that 
it-jnay  be  employed  for  food,  and  we  are  assured  that  it 
is-byTM-iheans  unpalatable.    In  fact,  in  some  countries 
it  is  employed  as  food  from  choice.     In  the  medical  dic- 
tionary of-the  £tKychf)idie  Methxiimie,  art.   Chtval, 
torn.  iv.  p.  696.  is  a  curious  account  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring ao  extraordinary  part  of  tbis  animal,'  that  forms 
,    an  ingredient  in  ragoats,  with  which  some  of  the  Mogul 
Tartars  regale  themselves  in  their  moat  splendid  enter- 
tain menta. 

The  chief  use  to  which  the  remains  of  the  horse  can 
be  applied,  is  for  collars,  traces,  and  other  parts  of  the 
harness  j-and  thus,  even  after  death,  be  preserves  some 
analog  with  his  former  employment.  The  hair  of  the 
mane  is  sometimes  used  in  mftking  -wigs )  that  of  the 
tail  in  making  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  floor  cloths,  and 
cords,  and  to  the  angler  in  making  lims, 

.For  several  other  particulars  respetfting  the  horse, 

eftperiaHy:on  the  use, of  that  animal  among  the  Jews,  oti 

the  maoageoMiit  ef  horses  upon  and  after  a  journey, 

'    and  on  die  breeding^bf  ■horses,  see  the  article- HoK9E. 

On  the  use  of  horses  in  Imsbandry,  with  a  comparative 

'  view  of  the  profits  arising  from  tfaem  and  oxei,  seethe 

article  AGRiclfI.TURE,  Part  III.  \  Sot  a  short  acconnt 

-  oEthe  anatomical  structure  of  the  horse,  see  Fahkiery, 

Fart  II.  {  for  various  methods-  of  -tboeing  hones,  and 

several «d>er operations,  aee  the sam^article, Part  III.; 

iar  the  best  metbod  of -constnrctiQg  ^tables,  -and  the  most 

.  ptoperfoodof  lioi»s,-ie«FartIV.)  and  for  thedescrip- 

Uon  and  treatment' of  the.  diseases  incident  to  horses, 

with  the  amedies  employed,  see  Parts  V.  and  VI.  of 

ij^      the  same  article',   and  for  the  art  of  riding,  training, 

'  AMmt.       B&d  managing  horses,  se*  HoRSEMAHSHtr. 

2?"  *"■         3-  JS-  Atiniu,  the  Ass.— It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 

£■£'.37-      the  appeanncc  of  the  domestic  ass;  but  as' this  atiimal 
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in  his  native  state  of  wildness  diOers. considerably  Jiom    biIIbk. 
bim  who  is  the  slave  of  man,  we  shall  give  a  thoil  de-  '^'-v—""* 
scHption  of  the  wild  ass. 

Its  usual  colour  is  said'4o  be  white,  or  a  pale  silvery 
gray,  with  a  slight  shade  of  straw  colour  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  body.  Along  the  back  runs  a  deep  brown  ' 
stripe  of  tbickish  wavy  hair,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail ;  this  stripe  is  crossed  over  the  shoulders,  as  in  the 
tame  animal,  by  another  of  similar  colour ;  but  it  is 
said  that  this  is  peculiar  to  the  male.  The  neck  is  fur- 
nished with  a  brown  mane  three  or  four  inches  long, 
consisting  of  soft  woolly  hair  ;  the  tail  is  tnfted  at  the 
end  by  dusky  hairs  of  about  six  inches  in  length ;  the 
forehead  is  arched,  and  the  ears  erect,  pointed,  and  lined 
internally  with'while  curling  hairs.  It  standi  higher 
on  its  limbs  than  the-  domesticated  animal,  and  its  legs 
are  more  slender  in  proportion.  The  hair  on  the  whole 
body  is  very-^fine,  bright,  soft,  and  silky  ;  and  on  some 
parts  is  mailed  by  a  few'obscure  unduUtions  of  a  dark- 
er shade  than  the  rest.  Those  which  are  found  in  Afri- 
ca are  said.to  be  of  a  ;«le  ash  colom', rather  than  of  th« 
.  cast  above  described. 

The  foodt>f  the  wild  ass  consists 'chiefly  of  saline,  or 
bitter  and  lactescent  plants.  It  is  also  fond  of  salt  or 
brackish  water.  The  manners  ef  these  animals  very 
much  resemble  those  of  the  wild  horse.  They  assemble 
in  troops  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader,  and  are  ex- 
tremely ahy  and  vigilant,  and,  like  thelforraer  animals, 
dart  off  -with  the  utmost  rapidity  on  the  sight  of  man- 
kind. They  have'been'at  M  times  celebrated  for  their 
Lwiftness.  Tbcir  voice  resembles  that  of  the  common 
ass,  but  is  somewhat  shriller. 

Wild  asses  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  dry  and  mountainous. deserts  of-Tartary, 
and-in  lhe«outiiem  partB  of  ludia  and  Penia.  Large 
herds  ef  them  are  also  found  in  South  America,  where 
tbey  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
a*  the  climate  seems  peculiarly  &vonrable  to  them,  they 
have  multiplied  to-so  great  a  number,  as  in  some  places 
to  have  become  ^uite  a-nuisance.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  tbey  are  hunted  for  'the.  'purpose  of  domestica- 
tion, and  the  hunttog  is- condnctcd  in  .the  following 

A  noinber  of  persons  go  oil  horseb<tk,  and  are  at- 
tended by  Indhins  on  foot.  AVhen  arrived  at  the  proper 
places,  they  form  a  circle  in  order  to  drive  them  into 
some  valley,  where,  at  fnll  speed,  they  throw  the  noo») 
and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  The  oretitures,  finding 
themselves  inclosed,  make  very  furious  efforts  to  escape; 
and  If  only  one  forces  his -way  tbrouri),  they  all  fol- 
low with  an 'irresistible  impetuoHity.  However,  when 
noosed,  tbe^  hunters  (brow  tfaem  down  and  secure  them 
with  fetteni  and  thus  leave  them  till  the  chase  is  over. 
Then,  in  order  to  bring  tfaem  away  with  greater  taclli- 
t^i  tbey  pair  them  with  tame  asses;  but  this  is  not  ea- 
sily p^-formed,  for  they  are  so  remarkably  fierce, .that 
'  tbey  often  wound  the  persons  who  undertake  to  manage 

''They  have  all  tbe  swiftness  of  horses,  and  neither  de- 

1  clivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  career.     Wfaci 

attadwd,  they  defend'Ibemselvee  with  Ibeir  heels  and 

-  month  with  such  Address,  that  without  Slackening  their 

pace,  they  often  maim  their  pursuers.  "But  the  most  re- 

marksbio  property  in  these  creatures  is,  that,  aftercar- 

rying  their  first- load,  their  celeiity  leavea  them,  their 

dangerous 
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n,\tm     JaH^omH  Cmaly  ia  kxt,  uid  Hay  woa  cootnot  the 
«  '    '  Mnptit  took  uid  tho  doliiaH  pecaliu  to  Utur  ^cciu. 
It  ii  alao  obfCKToUe  that  Umo  oimUbm  will 
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a  Imvw  to  live  wmng  tlwn.  Tiiey  always  fwd 
togotker,  and  if  a  bone  kupMu  to  ttnj  into  tb«  plsoa 
moo  tbey  graze,  Umj  all  nil  up>a  huo,  and  witbottt 
even  ginng  hini  tho  cImmo  of  Ajring,  bite  and  kick  fain 
dll  tbf  Imvo  htm  dead  oo  tbe  ipoU 

TlkM^tlMaMisatpMaent  natnraliud  ia  tkia  coun- 
try, his  iatrodnetioD  into  BKtain  atmu  to  Itave  beoi 
vary  late,  as  he  waa  entirely  lost  aoMMg  us  during  the 
nign  of  Qaeen  Elizaboth,  when,  as  Holliwbtd  in- 
fbnris  OS,  "  our  lande  did  yeelde  no  asses."  I'hcn  is, 
kffwefcr,  no  rtnan  to  soppose  that  tbeanwituaLnown 
amoag  va  some  haadred  years  before,  as  we  iod  ibob< 
tio*  mado  oC  him  so  early  as  the  tiae  of  Athelred,  and 
again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  so  that  the  loss  of 
them  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  must  have 
been  ewiag  to  mbu  accident.  Tbey  were  prohaUy  in- 
trodooed  again  under  the  suoceediag  reign,  when  we 
Bcnewed  ev  intercoone  with  Spain,  in  which  country 
tUa  animal  is  much  nsed,  and  when  it  has  been  hroa^t 
ta  great  perfsction. 

The  f  oalities  of  this  animal  are  sa  well  known  as  to 
need  ne  description.  His  gentlenesa,  patience,  and 
peracrennce,  are  without  exau^.  He  is  temperate 
with  regard  to  food,  and  eats  contsntedly  the  coanest 
and  moat  negleoted  herbage.  If  be  ^ve  the  ^ference 
ts  any  Tegetakle,  it  is  1«  the  plantain,  for  which  he 
will  a«fjjecteveryatherherbitttlw pasture,  labia  wa- 
ter be  u  singidarly  nice,  drinking  only  from  the  cleaieit 
brook*.  He  is  so  mnofa  afraid  oif  wetting  his  feet,  that, 
«nn  wbes  laden,  he  will  torn  aside  to  awid  the  ditty 
parte  of  tbe  read. 

He  is  stronger,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  than  tlie 
bone,  bat  oaore  slnggish,  stubborn,  and  uatractable. 
He  i»  healthier  than  the  horse,  and  of  all  ether  quadru- 
peds is  least  infested  with  lice  or  other  vermin  i  proba- 
bly owing  to  tbe  extreme  hardness  and  drynew  of  bb 
skin.  Tot  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  he  is  less  sensible 
•f  tbe  goads  of  the  whip,  or  the  stiuging  of  flies. 

He  u  three  er  four  years  in  comng  to  perfection, 
and  lire*  te  tbe  age  of  20,  or  soraetimes  25  years.  He 
akepe  much  Ins  than  the  horse,  and  never  lies  down  for 
diat  purpoae  but  when  he  ia  moch  fstigoed.  The  she- 
asa  gaee  IJ  montfaa  with  young,  and  seldom  producea 
more  than  one  at  a  timb. 

In  pleading  tbe  cause  of  this  injured  and  neglected 
animal,  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  eulogy  of 
the  Bbb<  la  Plucbe. 

"  I  eoafees  (says  he)  that  die  ass  is  not  matter  of 
veryshsntog  qualities,  but  then  he  enjoys  those  that  are 
mryselid.  If  we  resort  to  other  animals  for  disttnguish- 
«d  serviecs,  this  at  least  famisbee  o*  with  such  as  are 
«^0Bt  nacosanry.  Hit  Toice-  ii  not  altogether  mel•dio^I^ 
nor  his  air  majestic,  nor  hi*  manners  very  lively ;  hut 
then  n  fine  vntco  has  very  Ittlle  merit  with  people  of 
aoWity.  With  him  the  want  of  a  noUe  air  has  iu 
catnpaaantiea  in  n  mid  and  modest  countenanoe ;  and  in- 
•taad  t£  Ae  boittereoa  and  irregular  qualities  of  the 
bene,  whieh  are  frequently  more  incommodious  than 
ngreenUe,  the  bdbnnonr  of  the  ats  it  entirely  simple 
ud  unaffected )  no  supeicilious  and  self-tufficicat  aira. 
He  mnrc^at  with  a  tetj  uniform  pace,  and  though  he 
is  not  cMiaordinaitly  swift,  he  pursues  hts  jountfy  for  a 
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long  time,  and  without  intcnoistion.  He  fioitbea  his  Kttorjuf 
vatk  in  silence,  serves  yon  with  a  steady  pcrteecrBnce,U«SpeviM. 
and  discovers  no  oatentation  in  hi*  proceedingt,  which  ia  '■"'  *  "■' 
certs  inly  a  eontidemhle  accompUsbmoM  is  a  domettie. 
His  meat  requiiei  00  preparation,  fiv  be  ia  perfectly 
well  contented  with  the  fust  thistle  that  presenta  kscif 
in  his  way.  He  does  not  petend  that  any  thins  is  doe 
to  bim,  and  never  appeara  squeamish  «r  dissati^ed ;  be 
thankfully  accepts  whatever  is  oSered  to  bioi ;  he  has 
an  eWant  relish  for  the  be»t  things,  and  very  eivilly  con- 
tents himself  with  the  most  indiSercnt.  If  be  happens 
to  be  forgoUcD,  or  is  fastened  a.  Uttle  too  f%t  frnm  his 
fbiider,  be  entreats  his  matter,  in  tbe  most  pathetic  lan- 
guage he  can  utter,  to  be  so  good  at  te  suj^ly  hit  ue- 
ceasitie*.  it  it  very  just  that  he  ibould  live,  and  he  em- 
ploys all  hit  riietoric  with  that  view.  When  he  has  fi- 
nished his  eapostulation,  he  patiently  waits  tbe  airival 
of  a  little  bran,  or  a  few  withered  leaves ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  has  ditpatched  hit  meal,  fie  returns  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  marches  on  without  a  mnrmor  or  reply.  Hi* 
occupations  have  a  tinge  of  the  meanness  of  Uiuse  who 
set  him  to  work  :  but  the  jodgmenta  that  are  formed, 
both  of  the  ass  and  his  master,  are  equally  partisl. 
The  employments  of  a  judge,  a  man  of  consequence, 
and  an  ^cer  of  the  revenue,  have  an  important  air, 
and  their  habit  impoies  cm  the  spectators.  Ou  tliu  con- 
trary, the  labour  of  tbe  peataut  baa  a  mean  and  con- 
tempCible  appearance,  because  his  dress  is  poor  iini!  tiU 
condition  despised.  But  we  really  make  a  I'-Am  estima- 
tion of  these  particulars.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  pea- 
sant which  is  moat  valuable,  aad  alone  truly  necessary. 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  when  a  mariiiger  of  ilie 
revenue  glitters  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  ?  AVu  have 
no  advantage  from  his  labours.  I  confess,  judges  and 
advocates  are,  in  some  measure,  necessary,  but  ihry  arc 
made  so  by  our  folly  and  misbehaviour  j  lor  tlity  would 
DO  longer  be  wanted,  could  we  conduct  ourselves  in  a 
rational  manner.  But,  en  the  other  hand,  ive  coiUd 
on  no  account,  and  in  no  season  or  condition  of  life,  Im 
without  the  peasant  and  the  arlizau.  These  people  may 
be  coosideied  ai  tbe  souls  and  sinews  of  the  community, 
and  tbe  support  of  our  life.  It  is  from  them  we  are 
constantly  deriving  some  aecafflOHKUtiont  for  our  wants. 
Our  bouses,  our  habits,  our  furniture,  and  our  suste- 
nance rise  from  their  labours.  Now,  what  would  be- 
come of  your  vine  dreatets,  gardeners,  masont,  and  tbe 
generality  of  country  people,  that  is  to  say,  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  mankind,  it'  they  were  destitute  of  men  and 
horset  to  convey  tbe  commodities  and  materials  which 
tbey  employ  and  manufacture  ^  The  ass  is  perpetuoUy 
at  their  service ;  be  carries  fruit,  herbs,  coal,  m>ed, 
bricks,  tiles,  platter,  lime,  and  straw.  The  most  abject 
offices  are  his  ordinary  lot,  and  it  it  an  singnlar  an  ad- 
vantage to  this  multituda  of  workmen,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  to  find  a  gentle,  strong,  and  indefatigable 
koiual,  who,  witliout  eapence  or  pride,  fiimiahes  our 
cities  and  villages  with  all  sorts  of  commodities.  A 
short  cooiparisoo  will  ron^lete  tlic  illustration  of  his 
aervioes,  and  in  some  measure  raise  tbem  from  their  ob- 
scurity. The  horse  very  much  resembles  those  nations 
who  are  fond  of  glitter  and  hurry  ;  who  are  perpetual- 
ly tinging  and  dancing,  and  eatreniely  studious  to  set 
off  their  exterior,  and  mix  gaiety  in  all  their  actions. 
They  are  admirable  on  tome  dittinguisbed  and  decisive 
oocasioDt,  but  their  fire  frequently  de^eott^-^x^^^EMi  '<^- 
t  ^^  .^    -^^^^  ^ 
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itiiiiiiiy  oT  mwitlc  enlbaaiMiD ;  (h«y  hll  ioto  wiU  transporti ;  they     actly  the  diff«fwnt  t 
tto Speckfc eihanat  tbnuKlvM,  and  Idm  tlie  moat  fWvoarable  con-     preriouHly  settled  i 
'  *        iunctores  for  want   of  oaDagenieTit   and   moderation.      '  "  <  ■    ■  -  . 

Tht  mm,  on  tbe  cmtnTj,  mcroblea  those  people  nho 
arc  naturally  heavy  and  pacific,  whose  onderatanding 
and  capacity  are  limited  to  bashandrr  or  commerce, 
•  anil  who  proceed  in  the  same  track  without  diKompo. 
inre,  and  complete,  with  a  positive  air,  whatever  they 
have  once  undcrialten." 

The  skin  of  thia  animal  is  very  hard  and  clastic,  and 

may  be  used  for  drama,  sboat,  aod  nmny  other  purposes. 

It  is,   we  believe,   aclddm   employed,  except   for  tbe 

leaves  of  pocket  memorandnm  books.     The  flesh  of  tbe 

, , .       wild  aes  is  said  to  be  good  food,  and  easy  of  diiteation. 

Mai*.  Tbe  he-a*9  and  tbe  inare  readily  breed  together,  but 

Ilg'  74,      the  commerce  between  the  stallion  and  tbe  she-asn  is 

said  to  be  difGcolt.     The  produce  of  either  connexion 

is  tbe  common   mule,  an  animal  superior  both  to  tbe 

horse  and  ass  for  travelling  over  wild  and  mountainous 

' tracts  of  country. 

TIk  common  mule  is  very  healthy,  and'will  live  a- 
bove  50  years.  It  is  fbnnd  very  serviceablK  in  carrying 
burthens,  particularly  in  mountainous  places,  where 
e  not  so  sure-footedi    The 
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iodingB  of  tbe  road,  at  if  they  had 
their  mindi  the  route  they  were  to*" 


our  breed  have  lately  been  mncb  improved  by  the  im- 
portation of  Spanish  male  astes ;  and  it  were  much  to 
he  wished,  that  the  useful  qualities  of  this  animal  were 
more  attended  to ;  for,  by  proper  care  in  its  breaking, 
its  natural  otetinacy  would  in  a  great  measure  he  cor- 
rected ;  and'  it  might  be  formed  with  succvss,  ibr  tbe 
saddle,  the  draught,  or  the  bnrtben. 

People  of  the  first  quality  in  Spain  are  drawn  by  mulM, 
where  50  or  60  guibeaa  is  no  uncommon  price  for  one  of 
them ;  nor  is  it  surprising,  when  we  consider  bow  far 
they  excel  the  horse  in  travelling  in  a  roenntainous  coun- 
try, the  mule  being  able  to  tread  securely  where  the 
former  can  hardly  wtand:  Their  manner  of  going  down 
tiie  Alps,  Andes,  &c.  is  very  extraordinary.  In  these 
passages,  on  one  aide,  are  steep  eminences,  and  on  the 
other  frif^tfill  abysses  ;  and  as  they  (^nenlly  follow 
Ae  direction  of  the  moontain,  the  road  instead  of  lyiag 
in  a  level,  forms  at  every  little  distance  steep  declivi- 
ties of  several  hundred  yards  downward.  These  can 
only  be  descended  by  mules ;  and  tbe  animal  itself  and  restraint, 
•eenu  sensible  of  the  danger,  and  the  caotion  to  be  used  and  mncb 
in  such  descents.  Wben-they  come  to  theedge  of  one 
of  these  precipices,  they  stop  without  being  checked  by 
the  ridCr,  and  if  he  inadvertently  attempt'  to  spur  them 
on,  tbey  ccntinne  immaveable.  They  seeni  all  this 
time  ruminating  on  tbe  danger  that  lies  bfefbre  them, 
and'preparing  themselves  for  tbe  encounter.  They  net 
only  attentively  view  the  road,  hut  tremble  and'snort 
at  the  danger.  Having  prepared  for  the  descent,  they 
place  their  fore  f)»et  in  a  posture  as  if  they  were  stopping 
tfaemwlVes  J  they  then  also  put  their  hind  feet  together, 
but  a  little  forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to  lie  dawn. 
In  this  attitude,  having  as  it  were  taken  a  surrey  of  tbe 
road,  they  slide  dotra  with  the  swiftness  ofa  meteor.  At 
this  time  all  the  rider  has  to  do  it  tokeep4iimself  fast  on 
tbe  saddle  without  checking  the  reins,  for  the  least  mo- 


fbtlow,  and  had  taken  every  precaution  for  their  aafety. 
On  these  occasions  tbe  natives  place  tbemaelveii  aloo^ 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  balding  by  Iha  roots  of 
trees,  they  animate  the  beasts  with  shouta,  and  raconra^ 
them  to  persevere.  Some  mnlea  afler  having  been  long 
used  in  such  journeys,  acquire  a  sort  of  repntation  for 
their  safety  and  skill,  and  their  valoe  rise»in  pn^rtion 
to  their  celebrity*.  •  AwtcJ 

Mnlcs  very  rarely  breed  among  each  other,  m  with  ^JJ?*"* 
hones  ov  asaes,  bnt  a  few  iiHtaDce*  of  this  kind  haTc'"'^ 
«cciirred.  tjfi 

4.  £.  Ze6n,  the  Zebra.— This  may  be  ctnsidered  as  Zehnt- 
the  most  beantifal  animal  of  the  baiBe  tribe,  bot  it'is>%-  IS- 
tbat  specie!  with  which  we  ara  least  acquainted.     It  is 
wild  in  its  nature,  and' so  swift  in  its  motions,  that  it 
can  seldom  be  taken. 

In  size  the-zebra  commonly  eqnala  tbe  aaa,  and  it-js 
often  considerably  largeri  As-  form  i»  much*  noi« 
elegant  than  tbatof'tne  aas}  its  btad  and-kar*  beiag 
well  shaped,  and  of  a  moderate  size.  What,  however, 
chiefly  distinguishes  this  animal,  is  the  beauty  and 
igth  of     symmetry  of  its  colours.     Tbe  gronnd  of  the  skin  is 


either  a  pure  white  or  cream  colour,  sometimes  witii 
a  slight  shade  of  buff,  or  a  pale  rusty  tinge,  and  the 
skin  is  ornamented  on  every  put  with  unmerMis  stripes 
of  a  black  or  Uackfsh  brown  colour,  disponed  with  thtt 
greatest'  r^^larity^  so  as  to  prodoee  an  appnaranee 
as  if  the  animal  were  decorated  with  daA  ribbands. 
These  stripes  ran.  transversely -on  the  body  and  liroba, 
and  ifr  a  longitudinal  direction  down  the  face,  fk 
tail'is  moderately  long,  rocmd)  rather  slnnder,  marked, 
with  small  blackish  ban,  and  terminated  by  a  pretlgr 
thick  tufl  of  a  blaekisb  or  brown  colour. 

The  ubra  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  hatter  parts  of 
Africa,  from  Ethiopia  to  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  there  are  large  berds.  In  manners  they  resemble 
the  wild  botse  and  ass,  and  are  ezceaiively  swift  and  vi- 
giknt. 

All  attempts  to  tame  this  «nimal,  so  as  to  render  it 
serviceable,  have  been  hitherto  frnittess.  Wild  and  in- 
dependent by  nature,  it  seems  ill  adapted  to  servitude 
Ifi  however,  it  were  -taken  young, 
was  bestowed  on  its  edneation,  it 
light  'very-]H«baMy' be  in  a  great  measure  domesticat- 
ed. A  beautiful  male  zebra,  at  Exeter  change,  Iion- 
don,  which  was  afterwards  burnt  to  death  by  the  mis- 
cliisToos  act  of  a  monkey  setting  fire  to  the  straw  on 
which  he  lay,  appeared  to  have  entirely  lost  his  native 
wildness,  and  Was  so  gentle  as  to  suffer  a  child  of  nx 
years  old  to  sit  qui«tly  on  his  hack,  wilhoot  exhibitiag 
tbe  least  sign  ofdispleawre.  He  was  fiimiliareven  with 
strangers,  and  lecrifed  those  kittd  of  caresae*  that 
■re  usually  given  to  Ae  horse  with  evident  s 


tion  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  equitibrimn  of  the  mule, 
in  which  case  both  he  and  his  rider  noold  perish.  The 
address  of  these  animals  in  this  rapid  descent  is  truly 
wonderful,  for  in  their  swiftest  motion,  when  they  seem  to 
tavc  lost  all  government  of  themseWe*,  tbey  Mow  ez- 
3 


One  that  was,  some  years  ago,  kept  at  Kew,  seemed 
of  a  savage  and' liprre  nature;  lio  one  dared  veatare 
to  approach  it,  except  the  person  whs  was  accnstacned 
to  feed  it,  asd  who  alane  conld  mount  on  its  back. 
Mr  Edwards  Mw-thia  animal  eat  a  Urge  paper  of  to- 
bacco, paper  and  all  \  and  waa  Icld  it  wonld  eat  flesh, 
and  any  kind  of  food  whatever  that  was  given  it^  Hiis, 
however,  might  proceed  from  habit  or  necessity'  in 
its  loiig  voyage  l«  this  counury;  Curii 
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BcDm.    thMe  animali  ftU  feed,  like  bones  and 
t—v—*  tables. 

la  sooM  putt  kboat  the  Cape,  where  there  are  mtnj 
z«bru,  there  is  »  peDnlt;  of  fiiVyris-^llors  inflicted  on 
soy  penen  wbo  shoots  one  of  them  }  and  wherever  sn^ 
of  them  haj^en  to  be  cangbt  ^ive,  tbey  are  ordered  to 
be  eeat  te  the  governor. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  zebra  and  the  ass  will 
.  hnti  tc^ctber.  For  the  pnrfose  of  ascertaining  this, 
an  espcrinieat  was  made  in  the  jear  1773  with  a  xc- 
hn  that  beh>Dge«l  to  Lord  Clive.  No  account  of  this 
experiment  af^cared  till  Mr  Nicholson  published  the 
snbstanee  of  some  answers  made  bj  Mr  Parker  to  a 
set  of  questioDs  prop—ed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

The  zebra  was  first  coveted  by  an  Arabian  hoise. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  found  nt^cessary  to  bind  her, 
and  she  shewed  gr^t  disgust.  As  she  did  not  coo- 
ceive,  an  Englisb  us  fras  procared,  to  which  she  show- 
ed a  degree  of  aToraioa,  scarcely  if  at  all  less  than  to 
the  horse,  and  was  subjected  tobim  by  the  same  means. 
'Ilw  result  of  this  trial  not  heins  more  favourable  than 
the  other,  reeoorse  was  had  to  tbe  extraordinary  expe- 
dient of  painting  another  ass  so  as  to  resemble  the  ze- 
bra. Complete  success  attended  tliis  deception.  When 
the  antroals  were  put  together,  the  zebra  at  first  sp- 
peared  shy,  but  she  received  the  embraces  of  the  paint- 
ed ass,  and  coneoived.  Tite  ofisprin^  was  a  fine  large 
male  foal,  which  was  just  turned  of  six  months  old  at 
the  time  of  inquiry,  namely,  Decen^r  17J3.  It  re- 
sembled both  parents ;  the  father  as  to  make,  and  tbe 
mother  as  to  colour  }  but  the  colour  was  not  so  strong, 
and  the  stripes  on  the  shoulders  wer«  more  conspicuous 
dian  on  any  other  part.  In  answer  to  a  question  di- 
rected to  that  object,  tbo  retster  states  it  as  bis  opinion, 
that  it  wonld  veiy  probably  propagate  its  species,  as  it 
did  not  appear  at  all  to  be  Like  a  mule. 

In  tbe  ootine  of  the  year  af^r  this  iofbrmation  was 
received,  his  lor^hip  died  suddenly,  and  the  collection 
of  animals  was  disposed  of.  Sir  Joaepb  Banks  was  then 
absent  firom  town  ;  and  upon  his  return  be  was  prevent- 
ed  by  this  circnmstance,  either  from  purchasing  the  ani- 
mals, or  acquiring  any  further  infornution  respecting 
•  VSchU    *fceEi»l*- 

«•!.  ii.  Genus  46.    HlFFOFOTAMtlS. 

Hippnrats-  Four  front  teeth  in  each  jsw,  the  upper  standing  dis- 

mu.  tsnt   in   pairs,  lower    prominent,    the   two  middle 

*^-  77-  longest ;  canine  teeth  sditary,  lower  extremity  large, 

h>ng  cdrved,  and  obliquely  truncated  ;  feet  armed  at 

the  margin  with  four  boon. 

There  b  only  one  specicfl,  viz.  Jf.  Amphibius,  the 
Hippopotamus,  Hippopotame,  or  River  Horse. — The 
liead  uf  this  animal  is  of  an  enonnons  size,  ami  tbe 
month  extremely  wide.  The  ears  are  small  and  point- 
ed, and  very  thickly  lined  within  with  short  iioe  hairs. 
The  eyes  and  nostrils  are  small  in  proportion  to  tbe 
bulk  of  tbe  animal;  on  the  lips  are  some  strong  hairs 
seattered  in  patches  here  and  there.  The  hair  on 
the  body  is  very  thin,  of  a  whitiBli  colour,  and, 
scarcely  discernible  at  first  si^t.  There  is  no  mane  on 
the  neck,  as  some  writers  affirm,  but  tbe  bairs  o«  that 
part  are  rather  thicker.  The  diin  is  very  thick  and 
strong,  andirf  a  dusky  colour.  Tbe  tail  is  about  » 
-foot  Iwg,  Uperinj,  compKSsed,  And  nakod ;  the  hoofs . 
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are  divided  into  (bar  parts.  The  legs  are  AuA  and  Biit«y  of 
thick.  In  bulk  it  is  second  only  to  tbe  elephant,  and  tksSpeeiu. 
bv  some  wrters,  is  said  even  to  be  snperior  to  him.  »  ' 
Ihe  length  of  a  male  has  been  found  to  be  17  feet, 
the  circumfereoce  «f  the  body  15,  the  height  nearly 
seven,  the  legs  nearly  three,  the  head  three  and  a  half, 
end  the  ^rth  nearly  nine.  Tbe  mouth,  when  open,  is 
above  two  feet  wide,  and  furnished  with  44  teeth  of 
different  figures.  The  catting,  and  particularly  the 
caniue  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  and  ez- 
oeedingly  hard  and  strong.  The  snbstanco  of  the  ca- 
nine teeth  is  so  white,  fine,  ind  ht^rd,  that  it  ia  pre> 
ferred  to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth.  Tbe  cut- 
ting teeth,  especially  those  of  the  under  jaw,  are  verr 
'oi'gi  cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  canine  tcetn 
are  also  lung,  crooked,  prismatic,  and  sharp,  like'tbe 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar.  The  grinden  are  square,  or 
oblong,  like  those  of  man,  and  so  large  that  one  of 
these  teeth  sometimes  weighs  three  pounds.  The  tusks,  - 
according  to  Dr  Sparrmas,  are  27  inches  long.  With 
such  powerful  arms,  and  snch  a  prodigious  strength  of 
body,  the  hippopotomus  might  render  himself  formi- 
dsble  to  every  animal.  But  he  is  naturally  of  a  mild 
disposition,  and  is  formidable  only  when  provoked.  His 
bulk  is  so  great  that  12  oxen  have  been  fonnd  necessary 
to  draw  ashore  one  that  had  been  shot ;  and  it  is  said 
that  tbe  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  Though  he  'de- 
lights in  the  water,  aod  appears  to  live  in  it  as  easily 
as  on  land,  he  has  not,  like  tbe  beaver,  or  olter,  mem- 
branes between  his  toes.  The  great  size  t£  his  belly 
renders  his  specific  gravity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  wa- 
ter, and  eoables  him  to  swim  with  esse. 

These  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  finm  the 
Niger  to  Berg  river,  many  miles  north  of  the-Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abonnded  in  the  riven 
nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almost  extirpated  ;  and  to 
preserve  the  few  which  src  left  in  Berv  river,  the 
governor  absolutely  prohibited  the  shooting  of  then 
without  particular  permission.  Tbey  are  -not  fbnnd  in 
any  of  the  African  rivers  that  run  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, except  in  ifae  Nile,  and  even  there  only  in  Upper 
Eg^pt,  and  in  the  &ns  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia,  thYongk 
which  the  Nile  passes.  From  die  unwicldiness  of  bis 
body  and  the  Shortness  of  his  legs,  tfaeliippopotamua  b 
not  able  to  move  fsst  upon  land,  and  is  there  extremely 
timid.  When  pursued,  be  takes  to  the  water,  plunges 
in,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  seen-walking  there  at 
esse  }  he  cannot,  however,  continue  there  long,  with- 
out rising  towards  the  surface ;  and  in  the  dny-timeis 
so  fearful  of  being  discovered,  that  when  he  takes  in 
fresh  air  the  place  is  hardly  perceptible,  aa  he  scarcely 
ventures  toput-lits  nose  ouLnf  the  water.  In  rivers  not 
frequented  by  mankind,  he  is,  -however,  less  cautious, 
afld  there  puts  his  whole  head  «ut  of  the  water.  If 
wounded,  he  will  rise  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with 
^rat  fury ;  and  is  said,  frequently  to  sink  them  hy  bit- 
ing large  pieces  out  of  the  sides ;  for  he  is  as  bold  in ' 
the  water  ss  he  is  timid  on  the  land.  In  shallow  rivera ' 
tbe  faippopotamns  makes  deep  hides  in  the  bottom  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  his  ,great  bulk.  When  he 
quits  the  water,  he  ustUlly  puts  'Oot  half  bis  body  at 
once,  smells  and  looks  around,  but  sometimes  be  rushes 
out  with  great  impetuosity,  and  tramples  down  eveiy 
thing  in  his  way.  Daring  the  nisfat  he  leaves  the  ri- 
vers to  graze  upon  the  laoiT,  where  00  eats  sugar  canes, . 

J  X  a  ^-jqshes,     I 
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HiHoi;  •!  rashes,  nulUl,  rlw,  fcc.  cantainiiig  great  qsmntjties, 
tlwSpcrid.aiid  doioK  muck  ifanHig«  ia  die  cnltiTftted  fields.  As 
•  be  IB  BO  timid  od  land,  it  is  however,  not  difficult  to 
drive  him  off.  The  Egyptians  (as  Mr  HasKlquiit  in- 
foms.ns)  ha«e  a  carioni  method  of  freeing  themselves 
in  some  measure  ftmi  this  destructive  animal.  They 
remaric.  the  places  he  frequents  most,  and  there  lay  a 
large  qoaitfity  of  pease;  when  the  animal  comes  on  shore 
hungry  and  voracious,  he  &Us  to  eating  vhat  is  nearest 
him,  and,  filling  his  belly  with  pease,  they  occasion  an 
insopportable  tbirat;  he  then  returns  immediatelv  into 
the  river,  agil  drinks  lai^  dmnghts  of  water,  which  by 
swelling  the  pease,  canse  his  sodden  death  ;  for  not  long 
after  the  Egyptians  find  him  dead  on  the  diore,  blown 
up  as  if  killed  wih  strong  poison.  He  also  feeds  on  the 
roots  of  trees,  which  he  loosens  with  fais  great  tuslu ; 
bat  he  never  feeds  on  fish.  These  animals  sleep  on  the 
reedy  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  here  they 
bring  forth  their  youi^.  Tbere  is  but  one  male  to  a 
herd  of  females :  these  bring  forth  one  young  at  a  time 
on  the  laud,  but  they  suckle  them  in  the  water. 

They  are  generally  taken  in  pit-falls,  and  the  poor 
people  eat  their  fiesb.  Indeed  the  flesh  of  the  voung 
BoimaU  or  calves,  as  they  are  called,  it  esteemed  a  dainty 
by  the  Datives.  In  some  parts  they  place  in  their  com 
grounds  boards  full  of  sharp  irons,  which  these  beasts 
strike  into  their  feet,  and  thus  bscorae  an  essj  prey. 
Sometimes  they  br  taken  in  the  water  hy  striking  them 
with  harpoons  bstened  to  cords,  and  lo  or  12  canoes 
are  emp)i)3red  in  the  cha9e.  The  hippopotamus  was 
known  to  the  Homans.  Scauras  treated  the  people 
with  the  si^t  of  five  crocodiles  and  one  hippopota- 
mus during  his  edileship,  and  exhibited  them  in  a  tern- 
porary  lake.  Augmtus  produced  one  at  his  triumph 
over  Clei^tn. 

This  animal  is  the  befaemotk  of  Job,  who  admir^T 
detcriliM  its  manners,  food,  and  hamits.  -  Fid.  chap.  xl. 
ver.  i_j. 

For  an  anatomical  account  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
h^popotamus  by  Cavier,  sec  Ann,  de  JUiu.  Nmt.  lorn. 
iv.p.a99. 
T^?'  Genus  47.  Ta?Ir,     Tjnb. 

Front  teeth  in  both  jaws   10.     Canine  teeth  in  both 

jaws  single,  ncnrvated.     Grbders  in  both  javrs  five 

on  each  side,  very  broad.     Feet  with  three  hoofs  and 

a  false  hoof  on  the  fore  feet. 
],g  There  is  only  Mie  ^eeies,  viz. 

T.  Aiaerinauit,  American  Tapir,  which  is  thus  de- 
scrihed  hy  M.  Biijon. 

The  figore  of  the  tapir  beam  some  general  resem' 
blancc  to  that  of  a  hog ;  but  he  is  of  the  height  of  a 
BDMllnufe,  havii^  an  extremely  thick  body  and  short 
legs.  .  He  is  covend  with  hair  of  a  longer  kind  than 
tiie  horse  or  ass ;  but  not  so  long  nor  thick  as  that  «f  a 
hag.  His  maaa,  which  is  strai^i,  is  hut  little  longer 
than  tkt  nst  of  the  hair,  and  reaches  from  the  top  of 
the  bead  bo  the  skoiil^rs  ;  the  head  is  large  and  long, 
the  eyes  very  small  m4  VUk :  the  ears  bkck,  and 
SMsewhat  tike  tboteof  a  h(^.  He  is  provided  with  a 
tnnk  on  the  upper  lip  of  nearly  a  foot  long,  the  move- 
nmts  af  «hacfa«re  extrenwty  supple,  1  '  ' 
sMe*&»OTnB  «f  smell, as  ia  the  «le 


»«pt» 


B  elephant,  and  which 


he  extesMb'mardef'  to  gnsp  fruits,  &c.     The  two  n 
tnls  psvt-dW  end  tf  £e  tnmk.    The  tail  is  only  two 


ALIA.  Part  II. 

inches  hwg,  and  is  Dearly  n^ed.  The  luui  of  liM  fai^  j^in^ 
dy  is  of  a  somewhat  deep  brown ;  the  limbs  short  smd '  s  •' 
tkiek }  the  feet  very  large,  and  rader  founded  *,  the 
fore  &et  have  four  toes,  toi  the  hind  tht*« :  all  tlia 
tees  an  covered  with  a  hard  thick  hoof  «r  hots. 
Though  the  head  is  vary  large,  it  contains  hot  a  very 
small  brain  ;  the  jaws  are  much  elongated,  and  funi^ 
ed,  in  general,  with  40  t«etfa  }  but  ■owrtimca  thve  are 
moM,  and  sonetiroes  fewer.  The  cutting  teeth  an 
ibarp^edged,  and  are  the  teeth  which  vary  as  to  num- 
ber. After  the  cotting  teoth,  we  find  a  caoioe  tooth 
on  each  side,  both  above  and  below,  which  have  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  those  of  a  boar }  we  tben  find  ft 
small  space  or  interval  without  teeth,  and  then  follow 
the  grinders,  which   are  very  large,  with  very  broad 

M.  fiajon  imsgined,  that,  on  dissection,  be  discover- 
ed three  stomachs  within  this  animal ;  and  therefore  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  ruminating  attimal ;  hat  this  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  mistake.  It  appeared,  on  di»> 
sccting  a  tapir  brought  alive  to  Paris,  that  the  stomach 
was  very  large,  and  was  contracted  in  two  place*,  but 
was  still  a  single  nnifarm  stosDacfa. 

The  female  tapir  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  has  a 

The  tapir  wast 
mai ;  bnt  this  opinion  si 

For  an  anatomical  account  of  the  skeleton  id  Hm 
tapir,  by  Cuvier,  ace  Aniuile*  de  Mtu.  Uml,  ttao.  iii. 
132. 


Genos  48.  Sus.     Hoa.  Sm. 

Front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  four,  converging.    In  the 

lower  jaw  six,  projecting.     Canine  teeth  or  tusks,  in 

the  upper  jaw  two,  long,  exserted.     Snout  truncated, 

prominent,  moveable.     Feet  cloven. 

In  their  manners  the  whole  of  this  tribe  aeariy  re- 
annble  each  other,  being  in  gcncssl  filthy  and  diwwrt- 
ing,  and  very  fond  ni  wallowing  in  the  mire.  Tliejr 
feed  indiSinently  00  animal  ana  vegetable  food,  htf 
seem  to  prefer  tlw  latter  when  they  <an  ohtaia  it.  They 
■re  particalariy  fimd  of  aovaa,  beech  mast,  and  dmilar 
fruits,  and  with  their  strong  tendinous  snout  they  dig 
up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots.  They  are  exceedingly 
prolific. 

There  are  about  five  i^ecies,  viz. 

I.  *  S.  &ro^  Common  H.  Body  bristled  in  front} 
tail  hairy. — 2.  S.  Eliaopmti,  Ethiopian  H.  Wattle* 
beneath  the  eyes. — 3.  S.  Africanu*,  Cape  Verd  U. 
Only  two  front  teeth. — 4.  S,  Baiyrtum,  Babyroussa,  or 
Horned  H.  The  two  upper  tusks  growing  from  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  front. — 5.  S.  Tajoim,  Parary.  Tail- 
less, with  a  glandular  orifice  on  the  baek.  ^^^ 

I.  S.    Scro/a,   Common   H. — l^e   conunBO  bw   issir^^ 
found  either  ma  wild  or  domestic  state,  in  alosast  alflheCamaua 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  hat  it  iinot  met^|^- 
with  in  the  mostnorthem  parts  of  these  coatinetits.    It^'  '^ 
is  also  fiwrnd  in  the  apper  parts  of  Africa.  I^rSbawre- 
marks,  that  it  is  not  indigenous  to  tho  British  isles ;  hot 
Mr  Pennant  asserts,  that  the  wiM  boar  was  fonneriy  a 
native  of  this   country,  as  appeus  from  the  taws   (J 
Hoel  dda,  who  permitted  Us  n«nd  huntsman  to  chaso 
that  animal  from  tho  njid^e  of  November  to  tbe  begin- 
ning of  December.    William  the  Cooqaelor  pnnidied, 
witfc  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  any  that  were  cwivictcd  of 
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Mr,  tbe  tUg,  m  tb*  ro»bwik  t  »oi 
a  ua,  that  m  nt*  focMt  dutt  in  his 
tiow  pMT  on  tbe  anrtli  »U«  e(  Londas*  wm  Uw  ntnit 
of  ib^i,  Ulew^^MT,  vild  hnn,  Mid  boUi. 

1^  wild  bour  inhabif  woods,  livii^  on  vRriwM 
khidi  of  vogoUUw,  viz.  roots,  mast,  a«onw,  &c.  &b. 
It  bIm  ocouionally  devoun  uimd  food.  It  U,  n  ge- 
neral coaaiderablv  Nnallec  ibao  the  daatoMic  hog,  uid 
is  of  a  dark  brindled  gray  c<door,  toroedmes  btacki^ ; 
bat,  irheii  only  a  year  or  two  old,  ia  of  a  pale  red  or 
dull  jellowUfa  Imnm  cart ;  and,  when  quite  young,  is 
marked  by  alternate  dusky  and  pale  itiipea  diapoted 
loDgitudinally  on  each  side  the  body.  Between  the 
bristles,  oext  the  skin,  is  a  finer  or  aofter  hair,  of  a 
woolly  or  curling  nature.  The  snopt  is  sonewhat  long- 
er in  proportion  than  that  of  the  donMOtic  animal ;  but 
the  principal  diSerence  is  in  tbe  soperieT  length  and 
size  of  tbe  tasks,  which  are  often  aevaTvl  iaehee  long,  and 
capable  of  inflicting  tbe  most  severe  and  fatal  wounds. 

The  banting  of  the  wild  boar  fanu  one  of  tbe 
amusements  of  the  great  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, &c.  and  is  a  chase  of  soaie  drffiealt|r  and  danger, 
not  on  account  of  the  swiftness,  bat  tbe  ferocity  of  the 
animal. 

Wild  boars,  says  Buffon,  which  ban  not  passed  their 
third  year,  are  called  by  the  hunters  heatU  ofatmpanyt 
becaose  previooa  to  this  age  tbey  do  net  sepante,  but 
follow  tbeir  convon  parent.  Tlief  oovcr  tvander  alone 
till  they  have  acquired  suffiaiwit  atrei^h  to  resist  the 
attacks  oT  tbe  wolf.  Tliese  animals,  when  tbey  have 
young,  form  a  kind  of  flocks  ;  and  it  is  npon  this  alone 
that  their  safety  depends.  When  Attacked,  the  largest 
and  strangest  front  tbe  enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  round 
against  the  weaker,  force  tbem  into  the  ceutre.  Do- 
mestic bogs  are  also  observed  to  defend  themselves  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  wild  boar  ia  banted  with  dogs, 
r  killed  by  surprise,  duriifg  the  ni^K,  when  the 


^3; 

this  attimal  was  at  length  atun,  scvnal  bulleta  ««re«sid  ^amj  «( 
to  have  been  found  between  his  skin  and  flesh.  M.  Son- the  Specie*, 
aini,  who  details  this  anecdote  from  the  pahlic  pajnrs, '  ""■  ' 
ohservos,  that  if  the  relation  bad  not  been  ^veo  by 
hoatere  of  dittingoiihed  order,  and  too  well  acqaainte4 
with  these  aaimals  to  have  made  any  mistake,  we  mi^H 
UB^iae  that  this  formidable  ereatare,  which  had  lou 
CMMinittod  its  ravages  io'tfae  pack  of  Cognac,  belafue3 
to  a  totally  different  species.  It  was  of  cnoimotia  sue, 
with  a  very  long  head,  a  veiT  sharp  or  pointed  snoot } 
aad  its  mouth  was  armed  with  teeth  of  a  very  einnlar 
fiirin.  Tbe  bair*  of  the  body  were  while,  those  of  the 
head  yelhnusb,  the  neck  marked  with  a  black  band  in. 
ibnn  of  a  cravat,  and  the  ears  lar^  and  stcaiglit}  asA 
what  appean  surprising,  consideitog  its  size,  it  wa*  of' 
aneoavnon  niftneas. 

In  a  dooaestic  State  the  aow  brings  forth  twice  a  year,, 
and  pradut?»  &om  lO  to  ao  at  a  Utter.  She  goes  ra- 
ther more  than  four  months  with  young.  At  the  lime 
of  bringing  forth  she  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  she 
sometimes  devours  her  yon ng,  and  it  is  still  more' ncccsM- 
rj  to  keep  off  the  boar,  who  may  destroy  tlie  whole  litter. 

There  art  several  varieties  of  the  bog  bred  in  tliif 
country  ;  but  those  in  sreatest  request  are  generally 
known  by  tbe  name  ni  Bfrkthire  pigs.  Hiese  are  usu- 
ally of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  black  spots }  they 
have  large  ears  hanging  over  their  eyes,  arc  short- 
legged,  small-boned,  and  very  easily  latteoed.  Mr 
Cailey  mcutioas  one  of  these  that  waa  kiUed  at  Coi^le- 
toa  in  Cheshire,  which  meaiiured  from  the  noes  to  tbe 
end  of  tbe  tail  niae  feet  eigbt  inches,  was  fonr  feet  and 
a  half  liigh,  and  weighed,  when  killed,  86  stones  iilbs. 
avoirdn^s. 

The  Chinese,  w  black  breed,  are  now  very  common 
b  England.  Tbey  are  smaller,  have  shoiter  legs,  and. 
their  flesh  is  whiter  and  sweeter  than  the  conunoo  kind. 
Of  thin  sort  were  those  found  in  New  Guinea,  which 


shines.     As  he  flies  slowly,  leaves  a  atroog  odour  be-  jirovhd  so  seasonable  a  relief  to  our  circunuiHvigators, 

hind  him,  and  defends  himself  againat  tbe  dogs,  and  of-  when  that  country  was  first  visited  by  tbem.  Thercare 

ten  wounds  tbem  dangerously,  fine  banting  dogs  are  on-  likewise  great  nqinbers  of  tbem  ia  the  Fciepdly  and  So. 

necessary,  and  woold  have  their  nose  spmled,  and  acquire  ciety  islands,  the  Majqaeaas,  and  many  ether,  of  the 

a  habit  of  moving  slowly  by  hunting  him.     Mastiffs,  lately  discovered  islands  ia  the  South  Hcas.     These  are 

with  very  little  training,  are  sufficieat.     The  oldest  fed  with  plantains,  hroBd-fruit,  and  yams }  and  are  ex. 

boara,   which  u«  known  by  the  track  i^  their  feet,  ceedingly  Uu    Tbey  are  frequently  seen  by  the  pativi 


ritonld  alone  be  hunted  ^  a  young  boar  of  three  years 
old  is  difficnlt  to  be  attacked,  because  he  runs  very  far 
without  stopping  ;  but  the  old  boan  do  net  ran  far,  al- 
low the  dogs  to  come  near,  and  often  stop  to  repel 
them.  During  the  day  the  boar  comaiOBly  keeps  in 
his  soil,  which  v  in  tbe  most  sequestered  parts  of  the 
woods,  and  comes  oat  by  night  in  quest  of  food  ;  and 
^io  summer,  wbeh  tbe  grain  is  ripe,  it  is  easy  to  surprise 
him  among  the  cultivated  fields,  which  be  frequents 
every  night 


in  their  canoes,  swunming  fr^nn  one  island  tf)  another, 
and  killed  by  them  with  lances  and  arrows.. 

The  bog.species,  thougb  very  numopous,  and  diffuaed 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  did  not  exist  ia  Ame- 
rica, till  trao^orted  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  X& 
many  places  tbey  have  multiplied  eaccsdingly,  and  be- 
c«ne  wild.  Th<^  Eescmhle  ue  dooiestjc  beg,  but  tbcir 
bodies  are  shorter,  and  tbeii  snout  and  skin  thigiMr. 

This  awmal  has  been  compared  to  a  miser,  who  is- 
useless  a«d  rapacious  in  his  life ;  but  on  his  death  be- 


As  the  wild  boar  advances  in  ^e,  after  the  period     coiaes  «f  public  *se,  t^  the  very  effects  of  his  sordid' 
of  three  or  four  years,  ha  becomes  lets  dmigerous,  on     maaoers-     The  hog,  during  life,  docs  not  tender  the 


account  of  the  growth  of  his  tasks,  which'  turn  up,  or 
make  so  large  a  curve,  as  often  radier.to  impede  than 
assist  his  intentions  of  wounding  with  tbem. 

According  to  the  French  newapapoe  Air  tbe  year 
1787,  a  wild  hoar,  of  most  extraoTdinary  size,  was 
killed  in  the  neig^boorfaood  of  Cognac  in  Angnmois, 
which  had  often  csc^ted  frvm  the  hunters,  had  received 
many  gun-shot  wounos,  lod  had  cost  the  lives  of  seve- 
ral do^  and  OM*  tWih  Uo*  af  attacking  him.     Wlm 


least  servioe  to  ™ff^'"^)  eaceut  in  removing  that  filth- 
whicfa  "'*— T.  Trr'T"'*'  reiect.  Bis  more  than  commoo. 
brutality  urges  him  to  devour  even  his  own  ^pr^. 
AU  other  dwnestiic  iqaadrap^,*Veif  some  d^gne  gf  zc- 
spect  to  mankind,  and  ew^  a  sort  of  tendeinesB.for  us 
in  onr  helpless  yeais ) .  hat  this  animal  will  devour  iit* 
fiuts,  iwba^ver  it  has  tgy^tnoity. 

The  parts  of  thtaanimalarafi^ely  adapted  to  itswa^ 
of  Ufe^    Asilsmetboid  of  ft^iiig  u>hy-.tiiini;Dg  jup  the 
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iUtterjot  eutb  toTtiuAs  of  different  kinds,  so  nature  baa  given  it 
theSp^ci.  a  more  prooe  form  than  other  animals ;  a  strong  brawny 
•  neck,  eyes  amalt,  *nd  placed  higb  in  the  he^,  a  long 
•aoat,  nose  catlous  and  tougb,  and  a  quick  sense  of 
■melling  to  trace  out  ita  food.  Its  inteMinea  fiave  a 
strong  resemblance  ta  tbnae  of  tbe  human  species ;  'ft 
circnmstaocc  that  sbmild  mortify  our  pridb.  'Hk  ex- 
ternal form  of  it»  body  is  vert  unwieldy,  yet,  by  the 
strength  of  its  tendons,  the  ^ild  boar  is  enabled  to  f(y 
from  the  faanters.ivith  amazing  agility.  Tho  back  toe 
on  the  feet  of  this  animal  prevents  it  from  slipping 
while  it  desceods  declivities,  and  most  be  of  singular  use 
when  pursued  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  pcrwers  of  dkh 
tion,  it  is  by  natiire  stnpid,  inactive,  and  drowsy ;  (nHch 
tnclitwd  to  increase  in  &t,  wbieh  is  disposed  in  a  dilTer- 
'  ent  manner  from  other  animals,  add  'foTOu  a  regular 
coat  over  tbe  whole  bodj.  It  it  restless  at  a  change  of 
weather,  and  in-certain  high  winds  is  so  agitated  aa  to 
run  violently,  screamingliorribly  at  the  same  time  t  it 
is  fond  of  wallAwlng  in  the  dirt,  either  to  cool  its  snT- 
feiied  body,  or  to  destroy  the  lice,  ticks,  and  other  in* 
sects  with  which  it  is  infested.  Its  diseases  generally 
'  arise  from  intemperance  :  measles,  impestbumes,  and 
scrophulous  complaints,  are  reckoned  among  them. 

'  Linnseus  observes  that  iti  fleslvis  a  wholesome  food 
fbr  athletic  constitntions,  orHhosb  that  nse  moch  exercise, 
bat  bad  for  snch  as'lead  a  sedentary  life^   It  is  of  most 
Universal  nse,  and  ftit-nishes  numberless  materials  for 
epicurism,  among  which  brtLwn  is  a  kind  peculiar  to 
England.    The  flcsb  of  the  hog  is  an  article  of  the  first 
importjtnce  to  anaval'fcnd  commercial  nation,  for  it- 
takes  salt  better  than  any  other  kind,  and  consequently 
is  capable  of  being  preserved  longer.     Tb«  lard  is  of 
great  use'In  medicine,'  being  an  ingredient  in  seTcral 
soita  of  plasters,  either  pure,  or  in  the  form  of  pomatum } 
'  Kud  tbe  bristles  are  formed  into  brushes  of  several  kinds. 
"Tt-il.f^mi       ^'^'  ^<'*y^'°>  ""*  BabyroBssa.— This  animal  near- 
S?')"       1/  Ksbhibles  die  common  bog  in  size ;  bat  bis  body  is 
•  ntber  longer,  his  limbs  more  slender,  and,  instead  of 
'  brlstlea,  he  is  covered  with  fine  short,  ratber  woolly 
hair,  bf  a  deep  brown  or  blackish  colour,  with  only  a 
'  few  bristles  on  the  upper  and  hinder  parts  of  tbe  back. 
It  is  princip^ly  dtstiugnished  from  other  species  hy  the 
vfery  eztrAordinan'  position  and  form  of  the  upper  tusks, 
'  These,  instead  ot  being  situated  internally  on  the  edge 
of  tbe  jaw,  as  in  other  anilnals,  are  placed  without, 
throng^  tbe  skin  of  tbe  snout,  turning  upwards  towards 
'  the  forehead.     As  the  animal  advances  in  age,  those 
tosks  become  so  extremely  long  and  carved,  as  to  touch 
the  forehead,  and  then  bend  downwards,  when   tber 
ntust  lose  their  power  as  oSensivfl  weapons,  for  whicn 
tbey  were  probably   intended  in  the  younger  animal. 
These  upper  tasks  are  of  a  fine  bard  grain,  and  may  be 
used  as  ivory.    The  tusks  of  tbe  lower  jawresemble  tnose 
of  the  other  species,  and  are  very  long,  sharp,  and 
curved  ;  but  not  nearly  So  large  as  those  of  tbe  upper 
jaw.    The  eyes  are  small ;  tbe  ears  erect  and  pointed  ; 
the  tail  pretty  long,  slender,  and  terminated  by  a  toil 
of  long  bain. 

This  species  is  grenriooa,  and  fbtiiid  in  large  herds 
in  several  parts  of  Java,  Amboyna,  aai  other  Indian 
islands.  It  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables,  and  often  eats 
the  leaves  of  trees.  When  sleeping  or  resting  itself  in  a 
standing  posture,  it  is  said  to  hook  its  tusks  across  the 
Itfwer  branches  of  Uk  trees  by  way  of  sapport^    fVhcD 
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pursued,  fhese  anintak  wtll  bfteil  plnnge  into  a  river,  br  Bell^ 
even  into  the  sea,  and  tboy  can  swim  with  great  ease, '  ■  »'  ' 
and  to  a  vast  distance.  'Their  voice  is  aaid  toresemUe 
that  of  the  commoD  hdgj'bnt  it  is  sometimes  a  strong, 
lend,  growling  note.  It  is  occasionally  domeeticated 
by  the  natives  of  tbe  Indian  islands,  and  its  flesh  is  cod- 
ridered  as  wholesome  food. 

This  order  contains  four  genera  and  15  species. 

In  tbe  class  MaMMAlIa,  we  have  enumerated  or 
described  about  537  species ;  of  which  tbe  following 
table  shews  the  number  in  eacli  genuf. 

81MIA  contaiDS  6a  speeies 

Lekur,  13 

Galeopfthecus,  I 

VESPCRTItlO,  24 

Bkadtpus,  3 

Mtihecophaoa,  about  0 

Manis,  3 

Dastpub,  about  6 

Rhihoceros,  perhaps  3 

Elepras,  I 

Platypus,  i 

Tricrecub,  about  7 

PhOCA,  I() 

Camis,  about  23 

Felis,  about  ig 

VlTERXA,  about  48 

LUTKA,  8 

Ursos,  about  g 

DlDELTHll,  aboBt  |g 

Dabiurus,  6 

Peramxlks,  z 

Wombat,  i 

Mack  opus,  t 

Talpa,  1 

BORSE,  16 

EniNAGEDS^      .  g 

Htstrix,  €  • 

Cavia,  7 

Castor,  a 

Mcs,  about  41 

Htdromts,  J 

Arctohts,  8 

SciOrus,  36 

Mtoxus;  7 

Dipus,  6 

Lepds,  1 2 

Htkaj:,  3 

Camelus,  7 

Moschus,  7 

CervuS,  12 

Camclofarsalis,  I 

AlfTILOPE,  3  2 

Capra,  8 

Ovts,  8 

Bos,  6 

Eqitds,  6 

Hippopotamus,  i 

Tapir,  j 


Tdtal        537 
Of  these  about  36  ate  foand  in  Britain. 
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Etpfan^       ffae  compiler  of  th!a  Krticl«  is  caiucious  that  it  Ik- 

tiaiiorilM  bonrs  nnder  muaj  deficiencies ;    th&t  KBoy  aninwls, 

yhiet.     ithtch  ongtit  to  have  been  descrihed,  are  merely  enu- 

•         merated  ;  aod  that  the  accounts  of  several,  which  are 

iHoaltj  considered  as  importaat   objects  of    natoral 

history,  are  much  ieftj  complete  than  might  have  been 

expected.     For  manv  of  these  defects   be  does  aot 

hold  bimself  accountable.    From  the  verjr  limited  space 

witjiin  vbicb  be  vas  obliged  to  confine  the  article,  It 

was  necessary,  either  that  he  ubould  treat  of  every  ape- 

cies  ia  tt  very  concise  manner,  so  as  to  make  tha  treatise 
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merely  a  tabular  sketch,  or  that  be  ^nld  content  him-  Xxplua. 
aelf  with  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  tbe  mamma-  tum  otiiui 
lift  at  present  known,  and  e^rge  only  on  a  few  of  tbe  .  PI»t"-  ^ 
more  important  speoies.     He  has  cfaoaeD  the  latter  at-         ' 
lematiTe,  which,  by  making  tbe  articlB  more  interest- 
ing to  the  generality  of  readers,  seems  best  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  this  vork  i  while  the  systematic  arrange-  ■ 
ment,  with  the  specific  characters  will  assist  the  natu- 
ralist who  Itnows  Hhere  to  refi^fora  particular  account 
of  the  individuals. 


EXPLANATION  or  thr  PLATES. 


Fig.  I.  Stmw  Saiyrat,  Oran  Otyn. 

Fig.  2.  Simut  IntMs,  Magot  or  Barbary  Ape. . 

Fig.  3.  Soma  ^Itianuf,  Pygmy. 

Fig.  4.  Simia  Sphinx,  Great  Baboon. 

Fig.  J.  iSmM  .BrctetfW,  Alouatte,  or  Pieacher  Mon- 

Fig.  6.  Simia  Ar^entata,  Mico  or  Fair^ookeyi. . 

PlateCCCn. 
I^.  ■?.  Lemur  TarJigtyiAu,  Slaw  Lemur, 
fig.  8.   Gakopitheevt  Volans,  Flying  Calugo. 
Fig.  9.  FetpertiHo  Auritut,  Long-.esred  Bat. 
Fig.  10.   Ve^ertilio  Vampi/rtis,  Vkmpyre  Bat.- 
Fig.  II.  Bxwiiiptu  Tridactylut,  Three-toed  Slotb:- 
Fig.  la.  Mt/rmecaplK^  Jubata,  Gnat  Ant-£ater.  . 

Plate  CCCIII. 


Fig.  ij.  3Iaau-'Ptiitadactifla,  Paagelin, 
iled  M 


fig. 

21. 

Piaca  VitutiM,  Comnon   Se»I, 

»lf. 

Kg- 

2a. 

W,  Sbepbttd'.  Dog. 

Kg- 

"S- 

MmIX. 

Kg. 

24. 

Ki- 

25. 

TnrUi. 

Tig- 

2d. 

Kg. 

27- 

Iii>b  Graybnnl. . 
Pbtt  CCCVI. 

Kg. 

28; 

Canit  Lnput,  Wolf. 

Kg. 

29. 

Ga,-.  %««,,  Hj«n.. 

Kg. 

30. 

Cmw  Annus,  Jsckd. 

Kg- 

3>- 

Coiu  Ztnb,  Fcimte. 

Kg.  32. 


Fig- 34- 

*}t-  36. 

Fig.  38. 
Fig.  39- 


Telis  LeOf  Lion. 
Rlia  Tigrit,  Tiger. 

pbitecccvn. 

Felii  Gaui,V/ai  Cat. 
Viverra  JcAnetrnton,  Ichneumon. 
Viverra  Civetta,  Civet  Cat. 
Fiverra  JFotaOf  Marten. 
Viverra  Fmn>,  Ferret. 
Lutra  Vuiffiri*,  Common  Otter. 

Pbita  cccvm. 


tailed  Manis. 

Fig.  14.  Maitit  Tclradaclj^  Loog-tailed  Manis. 

Fig.  1  J.  Datypus  Sexcincttu,  Six.haiided  Armadillo. 

Fig.  to.  RhtaoetraiVnicomiat^ta^t-htaatA^iaaiy-. 
seros. 

Pllte  CCCIV. 

£ig.  17.  Elcpiat  JJiwunwjiEtej^Bnt. 
Fig.  18.  Sukotyro. 

Kg.  19.  PltO^i  Anatiiwt,  Dnck.billed  Platypus. 
Bg.  sOi'iTruiAecut  Botmarus,  Arctic  Walrus, 
Plate  CCCV. 


Fig.  40.^  Vrnu  Aretos,  Brown  Bear. 

Fig.  41.  Urnu  Maritimat,  White  or  Polar  Bear. 

Fig.  42.  Urtia  3fei;«vBadger. 

Fig,  43,  Didtfyhit  yirginiana,  Virginian  Opossum,.'. 

Fig.  44.  Didelphi*  Dortigtm,  Menan  Oponnm. 

Fig.  45,  AuyHTiM  FiverrMUf,  ViverrincUasynrus, 

Rate  CCCIX. 

F:g,-46.  Tbe  Wombat. 

Fig.  47.  Macrapui  Major,  Kangnroo. 

Fig.  48.  Taipa  Radiata,  Radiated  Mole. 

Fi(^  49,  Sbrff  Armeui,  Common  Shrew. 

Fig.  50.  ErindtmuEtinqxeut,  Common  HedgebOgr 

Figb  51.  Hystrix  CrtMlata,  Ponntpine. - 

Fig.  53.  Cauor  Fiber,  Common  Beaver. 

Plate  CCCX. 

Fig.  ^3,  Cavia  Gtbin/Of  Restless  Cavy,  or  Guinea- 


f!|: 

Kg. 


54.  Mua  CriceUiM,  Hanntor  Rat. 
J5.  HydnMHift  O^ptu,  Coypou  Rat. 

56.  Arctomys  Marmota,  Alpine  Marmot; 

57.  Sciurw  Vulgiarit,  Common  Squinel. 

58.  Myonu  Mu'scardinta,  Common  Oormo 

59.  Diput  Jaeviiu,  Common  Jerboa. 


Plite  CCCXI. 


Fig.  60.  Lepiu  -Timidtit,  Hare  sitting. 

Fig.  61.  Hyrax  SyrioLUg,  Syrian  Hyrax. 

Fig.. 6a.  Cameiiu  Dromedaritit,  AtiAmd  Camel  or 
Dromedary. 

Fig.  65.  AfojcAtu  MoKhifena,  Tibetian  Mnsk. 

Fig.  <;4.  Cervus  Altet,  £|k. 
GiS  ^^"  '^"'^P*^*''  G^J^,Cailld<>p«dali»« 
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Pl»te  cccxu. 


Fig.  66.  Aittilope  Picta,  N]d-g]»v. 

Fig.  67.  Copra  IbeXi  Ibex. 

fig.  i».  Ovii  ArptU,  Argril  or  Wild  Sbeep, 

Fig.  69.  Ovia  Arui,  var.  Widlachtan  Rmm. 

Fig.  70.  Bot  Taunu,  -nr.  Ebimmui  Biwn. 

Fig.  71.  Bm  Cni^ttiem,  Vnk  MTutavf. 

Plrte  CCCXUI. 
Figi'  72.  £jwcu  CbMKcu,  Hone. 


Fig.  73.  &imw«lf»»»,  Wil4  Am, 


Fig.  74-  i 


Pl»U>tXCXIV. 


Fig.  7;.  £jwu  Z«^  Zebn. 
Fig.  76.  Eouut  Qfu^ga,  Qniggi 
Fig.  77-  Hi^apotamutAmphAiu 
Itivei  Hone. 

Fig.  78.  Ti^  AmtfAawa/T*^. 
Fig.  79.  Sut  Scroti,  Wild  Boar. 
Fig.  Bo.  Sut  BafyiuMU,  Bib/roaua. 
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MAM 

MAMMEA,  Mauubx-Trse  s  «  genua  of  pluit* 
belaagiog  to  tlie  polyAodria  clou  )  and  in  the  natural 
tMthod  ranking  with  those  •£  which  the  order  is  doubt* 
ful.     See  BoTAHY  Indtx. 

MAMMON,  the  god  of  riches,  according  to  Mme 
aathon  ;  thtmgh  others  dcnj  that  the  word  stands  for 
mch  a  deity,  and  understand  by  it  only  richer  them- 
setvet.  Our  Savionr  says.  We  catMot  tertie  God  and 
.  Mammon  ;  that  is,  be  religious  and  warldly-minded  at 
the  same  time.  Our  poet  Milton,  by  poetic  license, 
makes  Mammon  to  be  one  of  the  fi^Ien  angels,  and 
gives  US  his  charaoter  in  the  following  lines : 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  heav'n  ;   for   ev*n   in   bear'n   his  looks    and 

tbonghts 
"Were  always  downward  bent  \  admiring  more 
Hie  riches  of  heav Vs  pavnnent,  trodden  goU, 
Than  ought  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  beatific  vision  :  fay  him  first 
Man  also,  and  by  bis  suggestion  taught, 
Bansack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth, 
For  treasures  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 
Open'd  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  digff^d  out  ribs  of  gold.     Let  none  admire 
Hiat  ri^ea  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane. 

MAMMOTH,  or  MAUiitrrK,  the  name  of  a  huge 
animal,  now  unknown,  to  which  are  said  to  have  belong- 
ed those  tusks,  bones,  and  skeletons,  of  vast  magnitude, 
wliid)  have  been  frequently  Found  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
Siberia,  as  well  in  the  mountains  as  the  valleys  ;  like- 
wise in  Russia,  Germany,  and  North  America.  Many 
specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  cabinet 
at  Petersburgh  ;  in  the  British,  Dr  Hunter's,  and  the 
Ute  Sir  Ashtoa  Lever's  museums,  and  in  that  of  the 
Royal  Society.  A  description  of  the  mammoth  is  given 
by  Mailer  in  \\ie  Reeueil  dts  Voyagtt  au  Nord:  "This 
animal,  be  says,  is  four  or  five  yards  high,  and  about 
30  feet  long.  His  colour  is  grayish.  His  bead  is  very 
loog,  and  his  front  very  broad.  On  each  side,  precise- 
ly under  the  eyes,  there  oxk  two  homa,  which  he  can 
move  and  cross  at  pleasure.  In  walking  he  has  the 
power  of  extending  and  contracting  his  body  to  a  great 
degree.^*     I&brandes  Ides  gives  ■  sinutar  uconnt ;  bnt 
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he  ii  ckndid  enough  tq  acknowledge,  that  he  never  M 
knew  any  person  who  had  seen  tne  mammoth  alive.  1 
Mr  Penitant,  however,  thinks  it  "  more  than  probable  ^ 
that  it  still  exists  in  some  of  those  remote  parts  of  the 
vast  new  continent,  impenetrated  yet  by  Europeans. 
The  name  of  Mastodon  has  been  given  by  Cuvier  to 
this  fossil  species.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  elephant, 
and  more  nearly  allied  to  that  t^sn  to  any  other  animal 
of  the  present  creation.  It  appears  Ip  have  been  herbivo- 
rous. The  Ohio  Indians  have  a  tradition  handed  down. 
tram  their  fathers  respecting  these  animals,  "  That  ia 
ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone 
Licks,  and  began  an  universal  destmction  of  the  bean, 
deer,  elks,  bunaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been 
created  for  tho  use  of  the  Indians :  that  the  Qnxt  Man 
above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged- 
that  he  seized  his  lightning,  descended  to  ths  earthy 
seated  himself  upon  a  neighE)ouHng  mountain  on  a  rock, 
00  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  Eeet  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  hurled  bis  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole) 
were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  presenting 
his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ; 
but  at  length  missing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side  ; 
whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great 
lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this  day."  Ses  Mauha- 
1.IA  Index. 

MAMRE,  an  Amorite,  brother  of  Aoer  and  Esb- 
col,  and  friend  of  Abraham  (Gen.  siv.  13.),  It  was 
with  these  three  persons,  together  with  his  own  and 
their  domestics,  that  Abraham  pursued  and  overcame 
the  kings  aller  their  conqnsst  of  Sodom  and  Gomomb. 
Tills  Mamre,  who  dwelt  near  Hebron,  commnnicatcd 
his  name  to  great  part  of  the  country  round  about. 
Hence  we  read  (chap.  xiii.  18,  zxiii.  17,  &c.),  that 
Abraham  dwelt  in  Mamre  and  in  the  plain  of  Mamre. 
But  it  is  observed,  that  what  we  translate  the  plat'm 
should  be  rendered  the  oak,  of  Mamre,  because  the  word 
ebn  signilie*  an  oak  or  tree  of  a  long  duration.  Soxo- 
men  tells  us,  that  this  tree  was  still  extant,  and  famous 
for  pilgrimages  and  annual  feasts,  even  in  Constantioe's 
time}  that  it  was  about  stic  miles  distant  from  Hehron; 
that  some  of  the  cottages  which  Abraham  built  were 
still  standing  near  it ;  and  that  there  was  a  well  like- 
wise of  his  digfnng,  where  unto  both  Jews,  Christians, 
and  HeatbenSi^d  at  certain  seaaoos  resort,  either  oat 
of 
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VBBn,   dF  devotion  or  for  tnie,  became  tben 


mxrU  To  these  itipeTSUtions  Cmutmntiiie  the  Ottmt  put 
■  *  R  stop. 
ImpenBiics  MAN.  Of  »ll  the  objects  whicb  the  nniveiM  p«- 
■of  the  RndT*™t>  tb  our  obKrvatioa,  there  is  none  that  so  ponerfiil- 
■of  man.  ty  cklls  for  our  attentioD,  there  is  Done  with  which  it  so 
much  concerns  us  to  be  iotimatelj'  acquftinCed,  as  the 
fiuraan  species.  If  we  admit,  wbat  mankiod,  in  that 
pride  of  heart,  which  is  so  natural  to  those  who  st^le 
ihemselves  the  ionit  of  the  creation,  have  aaaumed,  that 
nan  is  the  only  being  possessed  of  reason ;  there  is  no 
treated  lAine' that  can  in  the  least  stand  in  competition 
with  bim.  But,  withoot  examining  into  the  validity  of 
this  exclusive  claim,  without  inquiring  whether  some  of 
-OUT  inicrior^^'AW  mortait  may  not  be  admitted  to  some 
email  share  of  this  faculty  i  it  most  be  allowed  that, 
whether  we  consider  him  as  a  solitary  being,  possessed  of 
beauty  and  intelligence  superior  to  the  oUier  classea  of 
animated  nature,  or  in  the  more  anuahte  character  of 
a  social  being,  capable  of  the  sentimenta  of  affectiwi, 
friendahip,  gratitude,  and  benevolence,  man  is  a  moat 
■distinguirited  personage ;  and,  to  bis  bllow  men,  cer- 
tainly the  most  interating  object  to  which  they  can  di- 
irect  their  attention  ;  tint  in  short, 

'*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
A  fiill  examination  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  fau- 
inan  spedes  would  include  almost  aU  that  is  interesting, 
usefbt,  or  curions  in  nature.     Indeed  this  whole  work. 
ii  little  more  than  a  collection  of  &cts  and  reasonings, 
<hat  either  mediately  or  iminBdiatety  relate  to  Mak.  It 
nay  not  be  improper  here  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  alluded  to,  before  we  enter  on  the  proper 
business  of  this  article,  which  is  to  state  a  few  general 
circumstances  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  man, 
3         considering  him  as  tbe^^  amntal  in  the  creation. 
■  Onliae  cf        Fint,  Man  may  be  considered  /renericaity  i  as  conrti- 
tkcttadjaftuting  a  tribe  of  animals  differing  fttaa  allotben,  in  his 
"***  ttmcture,  JkrKtioju,  dtteaiet,  and  in  poasessing  the  Ja- 

The  ttrttctvre  of  man  baa  been  detailed  under  Ana- 
TOHT ;  his  Junetioiu  will  be  treated  of  under  Physio- 
LOGT ;  the  diteiuet  and  occidetiU  to  which  he  is  expo- 
sed, with  their  treatment  and  mnediea,  will  form  the 
subjects  of  Medicixe,  MiDWirzRT,  Sdrgert,  and 
Materia  Hedica;  and  the  nature  and  rserdBe  of  his 
rwuMiflg  fwuvTj  are  discnased  under  Logic,  Mtta- 
PHTsics,  Language,  Geahk ak,  Obatoht,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geohetrt,  &c. 

Secondig,  Han  may  be  considered  ^terijieaily,  aa 
differing  nwn  others  of  the  same  tribe  in  height,  Jea~ 
turet,  nhur,  digmilwn,  und  maimert;  resulting  jrom 
climate  and  other  local  circumstances.  In  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  varietiet  of  the  human  species  fall  to 
be  noticed  here;  but  for  a  particular  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  different  regions  of  the  globe,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  gei^rapbical  articles  Africa,  Asia, 
Amekica,  Aryssinia,  Ceylon,  HiNDoaxAH,  Hew 
HOLLJKD,  &c 

TAirdfy,  Man  may  be  considered  as  a  dependent  and 
an  aecOHotabie  being,  in  wlation  to  his  Creator,  his  neigh- 
bour,  or  hwuelf.  The  rtUgioia  and  morai  duties  of 
nan  are  explained  under  Theoloot,  Christianity, 
Moral  FHlLOSOrHT,  and  Law  ;  and  to  these  may  be 
_jj^  J. ^  ^^  jp^  j^  jjijg  j^j  t'nit,  Fo- 
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»  held  a  great     litical  Economy,  Agriculture,  Garseviho,  Ar- 


chitecture, Chemistry,  Dthamics,  Mechanics,  ''^■v™' 
Hydrodynamics,  and  a  aumber  of  other  branches  of 
science,  that  teach  man  how  to  employ  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage those  powers  and  faculties  with  which  Heaven 
haa  endowed  bim,  for  his  individual  and  common  be- 
nefit. 

Lastly,  We  may  consider  man  with  respect  to  the  ra* 
tations  tbat  subsist  between  him  and  the  inferior  classes 
of  the  creation,  as  they  minister  to  his  necessities,  suit- 
ply  bis  wants,  abridge  his  comforts,  or  oppose  his  prtk- 
gress.  This  consideration  natunlly  leads  us  to  the  ar- 
ticle Naturai.  History,  and  iu  subdivisions.  Mam- 
malia, Cetolocy,  EnFETOLocr,  Ofhiology,  Or- 
nithology, Ichthyology,  Helmintholocy.Con- 
CHOLOGY,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geoloct,  and 
Meteorology. 

Of  those  writers  who  directly  treat  of  man,  the  phi-  Writen  ea 
iuopher  MJti  ihe  moraiist  consider  bim  in  the  abstract} the natnnl 
the geogrt^hcr  describes  him  as  he  exists  in  communi-^"*"'?^ 
ties  J  Oie  historian  traces  the  origin  of  society,  the  prO'™"^ 
gress  of  man  in  arts,  civitizatioo,  and  refinement,  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  among  the  human 
species,  from  the  natural  operation  of  physical  causes, 
or  from  the  folty,  villt^y,  and  ambition  of  princes  and 
heroes  ;  the  biogrt^her  treats  of  man  as  an  individual, 
and  shews  the  efiecta  of  exalted  virtue,  eminent  abilities, 
or  striking  vices,  both  on  their  possessor  and  on  the 
Gomniunity  at  large.     It  is  the  business  of  the  natureU^ 
to  describe  the  external  form  of  man,  as  it  differs  from 
that  of  other  animals ;  to  consider  the  usual  varieties  of 
it  in  different  nations,  and  the  more  strikiog  peculiari- 
ties that  are  occasionally  found  in  individuals ;  to  de- 
scribe the  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  species;  the 
progress  of  life  from  infancy  to  death  ;  the  duration  of 
life  and  its  causes  ;  and  the  effects  produced  on  the  bod- 
ily by  death.  , 

Of  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  some  part  of  the 
natnral  history  of  man,  we  might  give  a  roost  copious  - 
list,  even  without  including  the  almost  innumerable  ca- 
talogue of  medical  works.  For  the  generality  of  read- 
ers, it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Buffoo's  Natural 
History,  or  the  Abridgement  of  it  by  Goldsmith ;  to 
Virey's  Hislotrt  NalureUe  du  Genre  Humain  ;  Cuvier's 
Tableau  RIementaire  de  I'Hittoirt  NatureUe  des  Ara- 
foaax  ;  Herder'u  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  His- 
tory of  Man  ;  and  the  woiks  of  Daubenton,  Vicq 
d'Azyr,  Camper,  Blumenbach,  &c.  &c. 

We  bad  proposed  giving  here  a  short  popular  view  of 
the  strvcture  and  economy  of  man  ;  but  as  even  this 
would  lead  us  into  details  for  which  we  cannot  afford 
room,  we  must  refer  onr  rentiers  to  Kerr's  Translation 
of  the  System  of  LinniEus,  and  Dr  Hunter's  Introduc- 
tory Lectures  to  his  course  of  Anatomy. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  to  our  present  purpose  to 
mention  the  particular  oircnrastances  that  distmguisb 
man  from  those  animals  to  which  be  saems  nearest  al- 
lied. These  distinctive  marks  are  well  described  by 
Blumenbach,  in  his  work  DeGriKruHunsani'  Farirlate 
Nativa,  and  by  M.  Danbenton,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Natural  History  in  the  Encyclopidie 
Melhodiquei  with  the  tatter  we  shall  present  our  readers,  prinanal 

The  only  animals  that  bear  any  striking  rcsembiaoce^flbTBcea 
to  man,  in  point  of  structure,  are  the  apes,  especially  Iwtmfn 
the  onit  otaii,  and  the  gibboo}  but  according  to  M,."*^*^ 
aYa  ^  paBbentwi.'P''- 
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DaubentoD,  tb«re  are  tvro  principal  circumstances  that  look  forwards,  becaOGe  tbe  momnent  i^  tfae  bead  ii 
•^particularly  distingoish  man  from  these  animals;  the      Btopt  by  the  [nvlulwrance  of  the  «ccipQt,  which  then  ap-^ 

first  is  the  strength  of  the  musclea  of  the  legs,  by  which      proacbrs  too  Dear  the  Tertebrce  of  the  neck. 

the  body  is  supported  in  a  vertical  position  above  them  ;  In  moat  animals,  the  great  hole  of  tbe'Mcipital  bone 

the  secood  consists  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  nith      is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  the  jam  are 

very  long  ;  the  occiput  has  do  protaberaoce  beyond  the 
aperture,  the  plane  of  which  is  in  a  vertical  direction, 
or  inclined  a  little  forwards  or  backwards ;  so  that  the 
head  is  pendent,  and  joined  to  the  neck  t^  its  posterior 
part.  This  position  of  the  bead  enables  quadrupeds, 
though  their  bodies  are  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to 
'      It  so  as  to 


the  neck  by  the  middle  of  its  base. 

We  stand  upright,  bend  our  body,  and  walk,  with- 
out thinking  on  the  power  by  which  we  are  supported 
in  these  several  positions.  This  power  resides  chiefly  in 
the  muscles  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
oalf  of  the  leg.  Their  exertion  is  fell,  and  their  mo- 
tion is  visible  externally,  when  we  stand  upright  and     present  their  rauazle  forwards,  and  ti 


bend  our  body  backwards  and  forwards.  This  power 
is  no  less  great  when  we  walk  even  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  In  ascending  a  height,  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  descending.  All  these  mo- 
tions are  natural  to  man.  Other  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  placed  on  their  hind  legs,  are  either  inca- 
pable of  performing  them  at  all,  or  do  it  partially,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  for  a  very  short  time.  T[iegi'6bon, 
and  the  onm  otun,  can  stand  upright  wiih  much  less 
difRculty  than  other  brutes  ■,  but  the  restraint  they  are 


Imdcr  in  this  attitude,  plaioty  shews  that  i 
tural  to  them.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
back  part  of  the  leg  in  the  gibbon,  &c. 
man,  sufficiently  large  ti 


I  the 


reach  above  them,  or  to  touch  the  earth  with  the  eatfS- 
mity  of  their  jaws  when  they  bring  their  neck  and  head 
down  to  their  feet.  In  the  attitude  of  quadrupeds,  man 
could  touch  the  earth  only  with  the  foiv  part  or  the  top 
of  the  bead.  ^ 

To  these  differences  of  stmctiire,  we  may  add,  4liat  Man  caoU 
when  man  is  standing,  his  heel  rest*  upon  Ue  earth  as  never  be  a 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  his  foot ;  when  he  walks  it  is  qnadinpcd. 
the  firat  part  tbat  touches  the  ground  ;  man  can  stand 
on  one  foot ;  these  are  peculiarities  in  atructnre  aad  in 
the  manner  of  moving  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  animals.     We   may  therefore  conclude  that  man 
cannot  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  quadrupeds.    We  maj 
add,  that  in  man  the  brain  is  much  larger,  and   the 


Inthefra 


iufficiently  strong  to  support  the  thighs  and  body     jaws  much  shorter,  than  in  any  other  animal.     The 
■'     '  "  '  ■  .......  brain,  by  its  great  extent,  fnrma  the  pmtuberance   of 

the  occipital  bone,  the  fore  heed,  and  all  that  part  of 
the  head  which  is  above  the  ears.  In  the  inferior  aw> 
mals,  the  brain  is  so  small,  that  most  «f  them  have  na 
occiput,  and  the  front  is  either  wanting  or  little  raised. 
In  animals  which  have  large  foreheads,  snch  as  the 
faor«e,  the  ox,  the  elephant,  &c.  they  are  placed  aa  low 
BE  the  ears,  and  even  lower.  These  animals  likewise 
want  the  occiput,  and  the  lop  of  the  head  is  of  very 
small  extent.  The  jaws,  which  fonn  the  greatest  por- 
tion  of  ^  muzzle,  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  brain.  The  length  of  the  muzzle  varies  in 
difierent  animals }  in  solipede  animals  it  is  very  long ; 
it  is  short  in  the  oran  otan,  and  in  man  it  does  not 
exist  at  all ;  no  beard  grows  on  the  muzzle ;  this  part 
is  wanting  in  every  animal  *.  « 

Man  then  alone,,  of  all  the  animals  with  which  weta 
are  acquainted,  can  constantly  and  uniformly  support 
himself  in  the  erect  posture ;  and  whatever  the  ingeni- 
""  and  learned  writer  of  Ancient  Metaphysio  ' 


in  a  vertical  line,  and  to  preserve  them  in  that  pgstu: 
See  Mammalia,  N°  28. 

M.  Daubenton  has  discovered,  that  the  attitodes 
proper  to  man  and  to  other  animals,  are  pointed  out  by 
the  difierent  ways  in  which  the  head  is  articulated  with 
the  neck.  The  two  points  by  which  the  osseous  part 
of  the  head  is  connected  with  the  first  joint  of  the 
neck,  and  on  which  every  movement  of  the  head  is 
made  with  the  greatest  facility,  are  placed  at  the  edge 
•f  the  great  hole  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  in  man  is 
■itoated  near  tbe  centre  of  the  base  of  the  fkull  (afford- 
ing a  passage  for  the  medullary  substance  into  the  verte- 
bral canal,)  as  upon  a  pivot  or  point  of  support.  T^efaee 
is  on  a  vertical  line,  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  body 
and  neck.  The  jaws,  which  are  very  short  w^en  com- 
pared with  those  of  moat  other  animals,  extend  very 
little  farther  forwards  than  the  forehead.  No  anirau 
has,  like  man,  its  hind  legs  as  long  as  the  body,  neck, 
and  head,  taken  together,  measuring  from  the  top  of 
head  to  the  os  pubis.. 


^twHn      nearly  tbe  same  w 


Eof  the  human  body  the  principal  parts  are      vanccd  in  favour  of  so  strange  a  hypothesis,  we  cannot 


iTtth  those  of  other  animals ;  but  in  the 
md  form  of  the  bones  there  is  as  great  a  dif- 
t.  fercnce  as  in  the  attitudes  proper  to  each.  Were  a 
man  to  assume  the  natural  poeture  of  quadrupeds,  and 
try  to  walk  by  the  help  of  his  hands  and  feet,  he  would 
find  hiinstif  in  a  very  onnatural  situation  1,  he  could  not 
move  his  feet  and  hands  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  pain;  and  let  him  make  what  exertions  he  pleased, 
he  would  Bnd  it  impossihie  tn  attain  a  .steady  and  con- 
tinued pace.  The  principal  ohstactts  he  weuld  meet 
with  would  arise  from  the  atiucture  of  the  pelvis,  the 
llands,  the  feet,  and  the  head. 

Tbe  plane  of  the  great  occipital  hole,  wbich  In  man 
u  almost  horizontal,  puts  the  bead  in  a  kind  of  equili- 
Iriura  upon  the  neck  when  we  stand  erect  in  onr  na- 
tural attitude ;   hut  when  we  are  in  the  attitude  of  qua- 


[)  in  his  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  civi- 
lization man  could  ever  have  been  a  quadruped.  We 
are  aware  that  Kotzebue,  in  the  entertaining  work  in 
which  he  relates  his  exile  to  Siberia,  speaks  of  an  idiot 
he  saw  on  his  return,  that  went  on  all  fours,  with  aa. 
much  ease  as  if  it  were  his  natural  attitude,  but  we  do 
not  consider  this  single  instance  as  affording  a  proof' 
that  such  would  be  the  attitude  of  man  in  a  state  of  na-. 

'*  There  are  (says  Cuvier)  several  circumstances  in  the 
anatomical  structure  of  man,  which  sufficiently  prove  that 
nature  never  intended  him  to  walk  on  all  fours.  In  tfaia 
situation  bis  eyes  would  be  directed  towards  the  earth  }- 
but  not  being  possessed  of  the  cervical  ligament  that  •* 
found  in  quadrupeds,  he  would  not  be  able  to  sopport. 
his  head.     His  inferior  extremities  would  be  too  muclk 


dfu^ds,  it  prevents  us  from  raising  oui.  bead  so  as  to      elevated  in  proportion  to  hia  aims,  and  Us  f«ct  to«>. 

Bbork 
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jgtx^  ibort  to  orable  hitn  oonnDieDtty  to  beod  tbem  like  uif^r,  threateungi  jo^t  emilei,  laughter,  malice,  lovf,  ittim- 
\  ^  I  otker  animals  who  (rtia4  oa\j  oi)  tbeir  tocH,  -  Hia  cheat  envy,  jealousf ,  pride,  coDtempt,  disdain  or  indigiuUioi),  '*  w  "^ 
ii  M  large  that  it  would  impede  tke  free  motion  of  his  irony,  arrogance,  tears,  terror,  astonish  meat,  horror, 
anna.  He  could  oot  even  climb  with  ui  much  facility  Gear,  shame  or  humiliation,  sorrow  and  affliction,  com- 
as apes,  because  he  has  not,  like  them,  the  great  toe  Be-  passion,  meditation,  particular  convulsions,  sleep,  Jeatli, 
pacate4  from  the  rest ;  nor  could  he  climb  Gke  Uie  cats,  Slc.  &c.  The  diflerence  of  these  characters  appears 
*  nblema  *"*  account  of  the  weakness  of  hie  nails  *."  to  ua  of  aufficicnt  importance  to  form  a  principal  article 
^tium-         The  body  of  a  well-ahaped  man  ought  to  be  square,  ip  the  natural  history  of  maq. 


the  muacles  ought  to  be  Bt^oogly  marked,  the  contour  of 
the  members  boldly  delineated,  and  the  features  of  the 
fiwB  well  defined.  In  women,  all  the  parts  are  more 
rounded  and  softer,  the  featurea  are  more  delicate,  and 
complexion  brighter.     To  man  belong  .strength 


When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  all  the  features  of  tfaeGen^ 
face  are  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity.    Their  pro-ai>alT*><  < 
portion,  harmouy,  and  unioo,  point  out  the  serenity  of 
the  thoughts.     But  when  the  soul  is  agitated,  the  bu-^"^*" 
I  face  becomes  a  living  canvas,  whereon  the  pasaio 


maje&ty  ;  gracefulness  and  beauty  are  the  portions  of  the     are  represented  with  equal  delicacy  and  energy  -,  where 


:.  The  structure  essential  to  each  will  be  found 
in  the  description  of  the  human  skeleton,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Akatomv.    See  also  Anatomy,  Aniuaj.,  Sup- 


Kobleneta  Every  thing  in  both  senes  points  them  oot  as  the  so- 
•f  tbe  rocm  vereigns  of  the  earth  ;  even  the  external  appearance  of 
"".f  ".?"  """  ''*'^'*'*'  '''*  auperiority  to  other  creatnrea.  His 
^  '^  body  ia  erect ;  his  attitude  is  that  of  command  }  his 
august  countenance,  which  is  turned  towards  heaven, 
bears  the  impTesaions  of  his  dignity.  The  image  of  his 
Mul  is  painted  in  his  bee  ■,  the  eiicellenee  of  his  nature 
]|!erces  through  the  material  orfrana,  and  gives  a  fire 
«nd  animation  to  the  features  of  hia  countenance.  His 
jnajestic  depoitment,  his  firm  and  emboldened  gait,  an- 
.nounce  tlie  nobleness  of  his  rank.  He  touches  the 
earth  only  with  his  extremity,  he  viewa  it  only  at  a 
distance,  and  seems  to  despise  it.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  countenance  of  man  is  the  mirror 
of  his  mind.  In  the  looka  of  no  animal  arc  the  ex- 
pression* of  passions  painted  with  such  energy  and 
rapidity,  and  with  such  gentle  gradations  and  shades, 
as  in  thoM  of  man.  We  know,  that  In  certain  emotions 
of  the  mind,  the  blood  risea  to  the  face,  and  produces 
Uushinff ;  and  that  in  others  the  countenance  turns 
piile.  These  two  symptoms,  tbe  appearance  of  which 
depends  on  the  structure  and  the  transparency  of  the  re~ 
ticulnm,  especially  redness,  constitute  a  peculiar  beauty. 
In  our  climates,  the  natural  colour  of  the  face  of  a  man 
in  good  health  is  white,  with  a  livelv  red  suffused  upon 
the  cheeks.  Paleness  of  the  countenance  is  always  a 
auspicious  symptom.  That  colour  which  is  shaded  with 
black  is  a  sign  of  melancholy ;  and  constant  and  univer- 
sal redness  is  a  proof  that  the  blood  is  carried  with  too 
«ucji  impetuoaity  to  the  brain.  A  livid  colour  is  a 
morbid  and  dangerous  symptom  ;  and  that  which  has  a 
tint  of  yellow  is  a  sign  of  Jaundice  or  repletion  of  bile. 
The  colour  of  the  skin  is  frequently  altered  by  want  of 
tBa^oa.  ^eeporof  nouriabment,  or  by  looseness  and  diarrhcca-f. 
SInnit  f  Notwithstanding  the  general  similitude  of  coonte- 
thc  hsmao  DBti^  in  nations  and  fiimilies,  there  is  a  wonderful  di' 
batuiei.  versity  of  features..  No  one,  however,  is  at  a  loss  to 
recollect  the  person  to  whom  he  intends  to  speak,  pro- 
vided be  has  once  fully  seen  him.  One  man  has  liveli- 
ness and  ga.cty  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  an- 
nounces beforehand,  by  the  checrfulneas  of  bis  ippcsLT- 
ance,  Ibe  character  which  he  is  to  support  in  society. 
The   team   which   bedew  the  cheeks  of  anothc 


every  emotion  of  the  soul  is  espressed  by  some  feature, 
and  every  action  by  some  mark  ;  the  lively  impression 
of  which  anticipates  the  will,  and  reveals  by  pathetic 
signs  our  secret  agitation,  and  those  intentions  which  ^^ 
we  are  anxious  to  conceal.  It  is  in  the  eyes  that  tho^««jti. 
soul,  is  painted  in  tfae  strongest  colours,  and  with  tba 
nicest  shades.  The  different  colours  of  the  eyes  an, 
dark  hazel,  light  hazel,  green,  blue,  gray,  and  whitish 
gray.  The  moat  common  of  tbeae  colours  ate  hazol 
and  blue,  both  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  BaoM 
eye.  £yea  which  are  commonly  called  black,  are 
only  dark  hazel  *,  they  appear  black  in  consequenoe  oC 
being  contrasted  with  the  white  of  the  eye.  When- 
ever  there  is  a  tint  of  blue,  however  slight,  it  becomes 
the  prevailing  colour,  and  outshines  the  hazel,  with 
which  it  is  intermixed,  to  such  a  degree,  tfaatthe  mix- 
ture cannot  be  perceived  without  a  very  narrow  exa- 
mination. The  most  beaotifiil  eyes  are  those  which  ap- 
pear black  or  hloe.  In  tba  fornoer  there  is  more  ex- 
preaaioo  and  vivacity  ;  in  the  latter  more  sweetness,  and 
perhap*  delicacy. 

Nejct  to  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  by  which  tbe^^  „^ 
physiognomy  is  most  strongly  marked,  arethecyebrons.imnn. 
Being  of  a  different  nature  from  the  other  parts,  their 
effect  is  increased  by  contrast.     They  are  like  shade  in 
a  picture,  which  gives  relief  to  the  other  coloma  and 

The  forehead  is  ane  of  the  largest  parts  of  the  ^m^,ii,'^~. 
and  one  that  contributes  most  to  its  beauty.  Every  hodyh^aj, 
knows  of  how  great  importance  the  hair  is  in  the  {diy- 
siognomy,  and  that  baldness  is  a  very  great  defect- 
When  old  age  begins  to  make  its  approaches,  the  hair 
which  first  falls  off  is  that  which  coven  the  crown  of 
the  bead  and  the  parts  above  the  temples.  We  seldom' 
see  the  hair  of  the  lower  patt  of  the  temples,  or  of  the 
back  of  the  beakl,  completely  fall  oEl  Baldness  is  pe- 
jculiar  to  men  ',  women  do  not  naturally  lose  tbeir  hair, 
though  it  becomes  white  as  well  a*  that  of  men  at  the 
approach  of  old  age.  ,, 

The  noae  is  the  most  prominent  featun  of  the  face  jThe  Hie. 
but  as  it  has  very  tittle  motion,  and  that  only  in  tba 
moat  violent  passions,  it  contributes  less  to  the  expre»- 
bion  than  to  the  beauty  of  tfae  countenance.  The  noas 
is  seldom  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  the  bee,  but 
for  the  most  part  is  turned  toward  the  one  sido  or  tha 
•iber.  The  cause  of  this  irregularity,  which,,  according 
to   paioters,  is  perfectly  consiHtent  with   beauty,  au^' 


would  excite  compassion  in  the  roost  unfeeling  heart,      of  which  even  the  want  would  be  a  deformity,  appears 
Thus  the  face  of  man  is  the  rendezvous  of  tbe  symptoms      to  be  frequent  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  cartilage  of 


koth  of  bia  taanl  and  physical  affectioas  }  tranqiullity,     the  child's 


e  against  the  breut  of  the  a 
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from  that  iavoluotur  redneu  or  p*leiie«s  with  vbich 
dwy  are  covered  in  diSeient  pasitoii*,  tuch  u  sbaioe, 
auger,  pride,  and  joy,  producing  redneas }  Mid  fear,  ler- 
row,  and  sorroir,  prodocing  paleoess. 
M  on      In  difierent  puaiom,  the  whole  head  aunmes  diSer- 
(ucent  positions,  and  is  affected  with  different  motioDS.    It 
P**'  hangs  forward  doiiii^  shame,  humiliCf,  and  sorrmv  ;  it 
inclmes  to  one  side  in  languor  and  compassion  ;   it  is 
elevated  in  pride,  erect  and  fixed  ia  obstinacy  and  self- 
conceit.     In  astonishment,  it  is  thrown  backwards  j 
-and  it  mores  from  side  to  side  in  contempt,  ridicule, 
«nger,  and  indignation.    In  grief,  joy,  love,  shame,  and 
compassbn,  the  eyes  swell   and  the  tears  flow.     The 
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it  receives  suok.     At  the  caHy  period  of  life  the  car-     mend  cause  without  the  immediate  acticm  of  ntenud      Mfn 
tilages  and  bonet  have  acquired  very  little  solidity,  and     objects,  or  by  a  particular  irritation  of  the  nerves  with-  '■  "■'     ' 
arc  easily  bent.  ont  any  feeling  of  joy.     Thus  an  involonlary  laug^h  19 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  moutfa  and  lips  have  the  great-  excited  by  a  slight  tickling  of  the  lips,  of  the  pwn  of 
eat  motion  and  expression.  The  motions  of  these  parti  the  hmd,  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  of  the  annpits,  and  in 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  vassions.  The  mouth,  short,  below  the  middle  of  the  ribt.  We  laugfa'when  two 
set  off  by  the  vermilion  of  the  lips,  and  the  enamel  of  dissimilar  ideas,  the  union  of  which  was  uocxpecledf 
the  teeth,  marks,  fay  the  various  farms  it  assume*,  their  are  represented  to  tlie  mind  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
fliffereot  characters ;  -and  <hia  featere  receives  anima-  one  or  both  of  these  ideas,  or  their  union,  tDcludeo 
tion  from  the  or^an  of  the  voioe,  which  aomraunicatea  some  absurdity  which  excites  an  emotion  of  disdain 
to  it  more  life  and  expression  tbaa  is  pessessed  I^  any  mingled  with  joy.  In  general,  striking  contrasts  aevct 
other  feature.     The  cheeks  are  unifonn  features,  and      fail  to  produce  Uugfater. 

have  ne  motion,  and  little  expression,  except  what  arisea  A  change  is  produced  in  the  features  of  the  counte- 

nance by  weeping  aa  well  as  by  laughing.  In  weepings 
the  under  lip  is  separated  bum  the  teeth  ;  the  forehead 
is  wrinkled  i  the  eyebrows  are  dejvessed }  the  dimple 
which  gives  a  gracefulness  to  laughter,  forsakes  the 
cheek  i  the  eyes  are  unusually  compressed,  and  bathed 
in  tears.  In  laughter,  tears  not  unfrequently  appear, 
but  they  flow  more  seldom  and  less  copiously. 

The  arms,  hands,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  con- 
tribute to  the  expression  of  the  passions.  In  joy,  fix 
instance,  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  agitated  with 
qaick  and  varied  motions.  In  languor  and  sorrow,  the 
arms  hang  down,  and  the  whole  body  remains  fixed 
and  immoveable.  In  admiration  and  surprise,  a  similar 
effusion  of  teant  is  always  accompanied  with  an  exten-  sn^nsion  of  motion  is  likewise  observed.  In  love  wid 
aion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  opens  the  mouth,  hope,  the  bead  and  eyes  are  raised  to  heaven,  as  if  t« 
In  sorrow,  the  comers  of  the  month  are  depressed,  the  solicit  the  wished-for  good  \  the  body  bears  forward  ai 
under-lip  rises,  the  eyelids  iall  down,  the  pupil  of  the  if  to  approach  it;  the  arms  are  stretched  out,  and  seem 
eye  is  roond  and  hall  concealed  by  the  eyelid.  The  to  seiz«  before  hand  the  desired  object.  On  the  cod- 
other  muscles  of  the  fiice  ai«  relaxed,  so  that  the  di-  trary,  in  fear,  hatred,  and  horror,  the  arms  seem  to 
stance  between  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  is  greater  than  push  backward,  and  repel  the  object  of  aversion.  We 
ordinary;  and  consequently  the  countenance  appears  to  torn  away  our  head  and  eyes,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight 
be  lengthened.    In  fear,  terror,  consternation,  and  hor-      of  it ;  we  start  back  as  if  to  shun  it  *.  •  S^m. 

ror,  tbe  fbiehead  is  wrinkled,  the  eyebrows  are  raised.  For  the  beauty  of  the  human  fiirm,  see  Beauty  and 

the  eyelids  are  opened  as  wide  as  possible,  the  upper      Dkawikg.  ^g 

lid  uncovers  a  part  of  the  white  above  tbe  pupil,  which      .   At  his  birth,  man  is  the  most  feeble  of  all  animals ;  Ori|[in  of 

he  cannot  subust  but  by  the  care  of  his  parents,  fw-fiw»»'T  »*■ 

which  he  has  occasion  for  a  much  longer  time  than^*^*^' 
other  animals.  Hence  the  natural  continuance  of  con- 
jugal affection,  and  the  intimate  ties  that  bind  together 
tbe  parents  with  each  other  and  with  their  childreD. 
As  the  father  partakes  with  his  companion  in  the  care 
of  educating  Uieir  children,  man  on^t  more  than  anjr 
other  animal,  to  live  in  a  state  of  monogamy,  thp  pro- 
priety of  which  is  demmutrated  by  the  nearly  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  children  that  on  an  average 
come  into  the  world.  j_ 

Man  is  formed  for  society,  which  ia  rendered  essen-and  oTto. 
depressed.     The  upper  lip  is  elevated  on  both  sides,      tially  necessary  to  him  from  his  natural  weakness,  and'^'^'"*''' 
while  the  comers  ot  the  mouth  are  a  little  depressed,      without  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  resist  tbe  wild '^*'"'**' 
and  the  under  lip  rises  to  join  the  middle  of  the  upper,      beasts  of  the  forest,  nor  procure  for  himself  tbe  neces- 
In  laughter  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  back,      saries  of  life  :  for  be  has  no  arms  offensive  or  defensive, 
and  a  little  elevated  J    tbe  upper  parts  of  the  cheeks      such  as  horns,  claws,  scales ;  nor  any  thing  that  resem- 
rise  *,  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  closed ;  the  upper  lip      bles  that  faculty  which  we  call  instinct,  which  many 
rises,  and  tlw  under  one  fiilb  down  ;  the  mouth  opens,      species  of  animals  derive  from  nature  herself,  and  by 
and  in  cases  of  immoderate  laughter,  the  skin  of  the      which  they  construct  themselves  habitations,  or  change 
nose  wrinkles.     That  gentler  and  more  gracious  kind      their  climate,  according  to  the  diversity  of  (he  seastms. 
of  laughter  which  ia  called  tmihng,  is  seated  wholly  All  gregarious  animals  have  a  certain  language  hfofl^ 

■n  the  parts  of  tbe  mouth.     Tbe  under  lip  rises ;    the      which  they  can  in  some  measure  comronnicate  theiTKoage  aat 
anries  of  the  month  are  drawn  back,  the  cheeks  are      thoughts  to  each  other ;  but  man  enjoys  in  this  r^pect  »***■ 
puffed  up,  the  eyelids  approach  one  another,  and  a      two  remarkable  prerogatives.     I.  The  faculty  of  articu- 
small  twinkling  is  observed  in  the  eyes.    It  is  very  ex-      lating  sounds,  which  no  quadruped  enjoys  in  common 
feraordiaary,  that  laughter  may  be  excited  either  by  a      with  him,  and  which  must  give  to  his  language  an  in- 
finity 


is  dopresoed  and  partly  concealed  hy  the  under  lid.  At 
the  same  time  the  month  opens  wide,  the  lips  recede 
from  each  other,  and  discover  tbe  teeth  both  above  and 
below.  In  contempt  and  derision,  the  upper  lip  is 
raised  to  one  side  and  exposes  the  teeth,  while  the  other 
side  of  the  Up  moves  a  little,  and  wears  the  appearance 
of  a  smile.  The  nostril  on  tbe  elevated  side  of  the  lip 
shrivels  up,  and  the  comer  of  the  mouth  falls  down. 
The  eye  aa  tbe  same  side  is  almost  ahot,  while  the  other 
ia  open  as  usual ',  but  the  noptls  of  both  are  depressed, 
as  when  one  looks  down  from  a  height.  In  jealousy, 
envy,   and  malice,   the  eyebrows  fait  down  aod  are 
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H^B,  fiait«  variety  mni  precision.  3.  Anunlimitcd  paver  of  qnence,  the  vices  of  efieiniatcj,  and  the  rage  oF  ambi- 
I  y  I  'generalizing  his  ideas,  and  of  fixing  and  retaining  ah-  tion.  i- 
stract  notions  by  means  of  words.  On  this  depend  mc-  Man  living  in  every  climate,  fearing  no  other  ani- 
niory  and  judgment,  nhich  tatter  ia  the  fonndation  of  mal,  but  having  even  destroyed  or  confined  to  the  de- 
reason,  or  of  that  (acuity  of  reflecting  and  comhining  serts  all  tho^  nbo  could  molest  him,  became  incom- 
ideas,  which  is  considered  ai  pecoliar  to  man.  parably  more  numerona  than  any  other  tribe  of  large 
It  is  hy  means  of  language  than  man  cammnnicates  animats.  Hence,  having  fev  other  animals  to  combat, 
to  the  rest  of  bis  species  the  observations  and  discoveries  be  soon  began  to  make  war  on  bis  own  species,  and  ha 


made  by  each  individnal,  and  this  communication  i 
the  great  source  of  tbe  inBnite  perfectibility  of  the  bn- 
nian  race.  Tbe  arts  are  the  s&pring  of  science,  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  these   observations  and 


may  be  considered  as  almost  the  only  animal  that  is 
perpetually  at  war  with  those  of  the  same  tribe.     Sa- 
v^es  dispute  tbe  forests  in  which  they  follow  tbe  chase ; 
Nomads,    the  pastuies  where  they  feed  their  cattle} 
discoveries,  and  by  that  address  which  results  from  the      more  civilized  people  combat  for  the  monopoly  of  cam- 
peculiar  conformation  of  our  bands  and  fingers,  merce   or   the   prerogatives    of   pride   and    ambition. 
By  means  of  the  arts  man  has  learned  to  procure  for      Hence  tbe  necessity  of  government,  to  regulate  nation- 
himself  subsistence,  and  to  provide  against  the  incle-      al  disputes,  and  to  reduce  to  ooTtain  rules  the  quarrels  •  Cmier 
mencies  of  the  weMher  in  everj  climate  of  the  eaith.      of  individuals  *,  lo 
Thus,  he  has  established  himself  every  where ;  while  tbe  '        It  is  chiefly  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the  Marki  that 
rest  of  tbe  animal  creation  have  each  a  determinate      colour  of  tbe  akin,  that  serve  to  distinguish  tbe  varieties^'^E°'*'i 
apace,  b^ond  which  tbey  cannot  pass  without  tbe  pro-      of  tbe  human  species.     Independently  of  particular  and  ^^^^ 
taction  of^man,  who  has  tiansported  with  him  the  do-      individnal  differences,  the  human  race  may  be  distin-ipecici. 
roestic  kinds,  and  has  been  followed  in  spite  of  himself     guished  into  five  principal  varieties,  the  distinctive  cba- 
by  tbe  parasitical  tribes.                                                        racters  of  which  are  deeply  stamped,  and  appear  to  re- 
Pfog^gf      llie  nations  who  established  themselves  in  tbe  icy  re-      sist  even  tbe  powerful  influence  of  climate.     In  fact  wa 
cinliiation.g>ons  of  the  north,  not  finding  there  enough  of  vege-      see,  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  the  same 
table  nourishment,   nor  pasture  sufficiently  abundant      country,  existing  together  for  a  number  of  ages,  tiut 
for  cattle,  derived  all  their  subsistence  from  tbe  cbase      dark  Hungarian  or  gypsy,  and  the  fnirestpeopleef  £u> 
or  fishing.    Obliged  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  prt»>     rope ;  the  copper-coloured  Peruvian,  tbe  brown  Malay, 
curing  of  this  sabsistence,  and  multiplying  but  slowly,      and  the  almost  white  Abyssinian,  in  the  same  zone  that 
from  the  destruction  of  the  game  which  surrounded      is  inhabited  by  the  blackest  people  in  the   universe, 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  tbem  man  baa      The  inhabitant  of  Van  Diemen's  land  are  black,  while 
made  least  progress  in  atta  and  civilizatioo.  Their  arts      the  Enropeans  ef  the  same  degree  of  north  latitude  are 


were  confined  to  the  construction  of  huts,  to  the  prepa-  white}  and  tbe  inhabitanta  nf  the  Malabar  coast, 
ring  of  skins  for  their  covering,  and  to  the  manaiaoture  though  placed  beneath  a  sky  much  bolter  than  tbe  to- 
of  spears  and  arrows.  The  inhabitants  of  the  nertbem  habitants  of  Siberia,  are  not  browner  tban  these  latter^ 
and  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  the  savages  of  North  The  Dutch  who  colonized  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
America,  are  almost  tlie  imly  people  who  are  in  this  have  not,  during  two  centuries,  acquired  tbe  same  c 
low  state  of  dvilization. 

Other  nations  learned  to  secure  for  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  numerous  herds,  certain  sabsistence,  and  to 
find  sufficient  leisure  to  increase  their  knowledge  ^  bat 
their  wandering  life,  in  search  of  new  pastures  and  more 
agreeable  climates,  kept  tbem  still  within  very  narrow 
Imiits  with  respect  to  cirilization.  They,  however, 
acquired  more  industry  in  the  constructioa  of  tb< 


lour  trith  tbe  Hottentots  who  people  that  country  ; 
the  Parsi  remain  white  in  tbe  midst  of  the  olivc-celour* 
ed  Hindoos. 

The  colouring  matter  seated  in  tbe  mucous  mcm- 
iH'ane  helow  the  skin,  is  not  tbe  only  distinctive  cha- 
racter that  marks  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  aa 
in  each  of  them  there  is  a  peculiar  form,  distinguished 
by  general  and  constant  marks,  depending  on  the  con- 
bitations,  and  learned  the  value  of  property ;  the  natu-  formation  of  the  bones.  The  muzzle  of  the  Negro  ; 
ral  consequences  of  which  were  riches,  and  an  inequa-  tbe  very  prominent  cheek-bones  of  tbe  Calmuck  }  tbe 
Uty  of  cwdition.  Tbe  Laplanders  in  the  north  of  £n-  flattened  akuil  and  nose  of  the  Caribbee  Indian ;  the  ob- 
nft,  the  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  vast  extent  of  coun-  Hque  eyes  of  tlie  Japanese  and  Chinese,  do  not  appeac 
try  in  tbe  interior  of  Asia ;  the  Bedouin  Arabs  who  owing  to  art,  like  tbe  lengthened  ears  or  the  tattooed 
occupy  tbe  sands  of  Arabia  and  the  nordi  of  Africa,      skin  of  the  natives  of  tbe  South  sea  islands.     Tbe  fair 


the  Cnfiires  and  Hottentots  in  the  soutb  of  Africa,  are 
the  principal  wandering  tribes  with  vrtiich  we  are  ac- 
quainted- 
Man  did  not  mnltiply  to  any  great  extent,  nor  rise 
to  any  great  perfection  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  till 
landed  property  allowed  faim  to  pay  attention  to  agri- 
culture, by  means  of  which  the  tahour  of  one  part  of 
the  community  conld  procure  snbsistrnce  for  tbe  rest, 
and  leave  them  sufficient  leisure  to  employ  themselves 
in  arts  less  necessary  than  ornamental.  Lastly,  The 
invention  of  money,  by  facilitating  the  transfer  of  com- 
modities, brought  to  the  bi^iest  pitch  industry,  luxury, 
and  inequality  of  fortune,  and  by  a  necessary  conse- 


red  colour  of  the  bair  in  Europeans ;  the  blue  or 
|;ray  eyes  of  the  north,  are  almost  never  seen,  except 
in  a  few  morbid  cases,  in  any  other  varieties.  The  hair 
of  all  the  rest  is  very  black,  even  from  infancy  ;  sleek 
and  thick  in  all  the  Mogul  nations,  the  Makys,  and 
tbe  Americans,  both  of  the  south  and  north,  but  woolly 
in  Negroes  and  Hottentots ;  tbe  beard  which  is  late 
and  tbm  in  all  tbe  Monguls,  exists  naturally  through- 
out the  American  tribea,  though,  as  among  most  other 
savage  people,  all  tbe  Caribs  eradicate  it  from  their 
youth,  which  has  induced  a  supposition  that  all  these 
savage  people  are  naturally  beardlessf.  ^  Virry. 

Alankind  with  respect  to  their  varieties,  have  been 
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iraliati.  LlnoKus  makes      nose ;  to  ikhiA  bdoog  tlw  poliabed  nstivci  t>(  Europe, 


VBieti 


Slui.      wrj  dlffierently  divided  by 

[  ■  -v  —■  fire  varietiea,  viz.  i.  Amerieant,  of  copper-cdaiued 
complexion,  choleric  constitution,  And  remarkably  erect. 
2.  Europeans;  of  fair  complexloD,  sanguine  tempera- 

trA  hy  i.i.-ment,  and  brawny  form.     3.   Aniatica;  of  sooty  com- 

Bciu.  flexion,    melancholic  temperameiit,   and     rigid    fibre. 

4.  Africatu;  of  black  complexion,  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, aud  relaxed  Ebre  ;  and,  ;.  Monttera ,-  Cttmpre- 
hending,  I.  Alpim ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
monntainn:  they  are  small  in  Htature,  active,  and  timid 
in  their  disposition.  2.  Patagonici ;  the  Patagonians 
of  South  America,  of  vast  size,  and  indolent  in  their 
manners.  3.  MonorcAi'des ;  the  Hottentots,  having  one 
testicle  extirpated  ^.Imberbea;  mo^t  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations,  who  eradicate  their  beards  and  the  huir 
from  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  scalp.  5.  Ma- 
erocephali.  6.  Plagiocepkali ;  the  Canadian  Indians,  who 
have  the  fore  part  of  their  heads  flattened,  when  young, 
by  compression, 

Bt  QMeliik  '^^  followiDg  arrangement  of  the  varieties  in  the 
fanman  species,  is  offered  by  Gmelin  as  more  con- 
venient than  that  of  LiansEDH.  i.  White,  (ifom. 
Al&ut.)  Formed  by  the  rules  of  symmetrical  elegtuice 
and  beaaty  :  or  at  leaat  what  we  consider  as  SDch.^ 
This  divbion  includes  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope ;  those  of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Oby,  the  Cas- 
pian, Mount  Ihians,  and  the  Ganges ;  likewise  tlie 
aatives  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  Greenland,  and  the 
Esquimaux. 

2.  Brown :  (  Horn.  Badrua.')  Of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour;  has  scanty  batrs,  flat  features,  and  small  eyes. 
—This  variety  takes  in  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Asia 
not  included  in  the  preceding  division. 

5.'  Black  :  ^Ham.  Niger.)  Of  black  complexion  ; 
has  frizzly  hair,  aflat  nose,  and  thick  lips.— .The  whole 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  excepting  those  of  its  more 
northern  parts. 

4.  Copper-coloured  1  (/foni.  Cupreus.')  The  coi»- 
plexion  of  the  skin  resembles  tbecoloor  of  copper  not 
burnished. — The  whole  inhabitants  of  America,  except 
the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux. 

5.  Tawney-.  (How.  Fuacua.)  Chiefly  of  a  dark 
blackish -brown  colour  *,  having  a  broad  nose,  and  harsh 
■coarse  straight  hair. — The  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
Islands,  and  of  most  of  the  Indian  islands. 

BrBoflan.  Ruffon  enumerates  six  varieties,  I.  The  polaror  X/ap- 
land  race  ;  2.  Tbe  Tartar  or  Mongul -,  j.Thesouth- 
<ern  Asiatic ;  4.  The  European ;  5.  The  Ethiopian  ; 
xnd,  6.  The  American.  For  an  account  of  these  va- 
rieties see  BnSbn's  Natural  History  by  Smellie,  and 
Herder's  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
,,       Mao. 

Virejr  the  disciple  of  BuSbn,  distributes  man  into  five 
Tarieties,  i.  The  Celtic  race,  containing  most  of  the 
Europeans.  2.  The  Mongul  and  Lapland.  3,  Malay. 
4.  The  Negro  and  Hottentot ;  and,  5.  The  Cairib. 
For  bis  description  of  these  varieties,  with  portraits  il- 
lustrating them,  see  his  HUtoire  Nalvrdle  du  Genre 
Humain,  tofn.  i.  p.  12^. 

Of  all  the  divisions  which  we  have  seen,  we  consider 
that  given  by  Cuvier,  in  his   Tableau  Elementaire  de 
rHiabn're  NatureUe  de*  AntmanT,  as  the  leaJit  exception- 
able i  and  as  it  is  very  concise,  we  shall  here  give  a 
_»S       transtatioa  of  it.     Cuvicr's  ennnieration  is  asfiillowB  : 

'""'*  ^■""     .1 .  The  w/ule  race,  with  oval  visage,  long  hair,  pointed 
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which  appears  to  na  tl?e  most  comely  of  all  the  varieties, '—    v     ^ 

is  also  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  streogth  of  genius,  in 

courage,  and  activity.     The  Tartars,  properly  so  calU 

ed,  from  whom  the  Turks  are  descended  i  the  Circasal- 

ans,  and  other  people  about  Mount  Caucasus,  wlio  ar* 

the  direst  of  the  buroao  race :  the  Persians,  tbe  native 

inhabitant:!  of  Hindostan,  the  Arabians,  the  Moors  wba 

inhabit  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Abysaioians,  wtw 

appear,  as  well  as   the  Jews,  ta   be  derived   from  tbe 

Arabians,  belong  to  tbe  same  race  with  the  Europeans. 

Tlicbe  nations  are  lai^r  and  fairer  in  the  north,  their 

hair  is  there  lair,  their  eyes  blue  ;  whereas  in  the  south 

they  ure  dark,  and  often  verv  brown,  and  their  hair  and 

eyrii  are  black.     There  are  intermixtures  of  these  co- 

loui-s  in  tbe  more  temperate  regions.  ^^ 

2.  Alt  the  north  of  tbe  two  continents  is  peoplad  with  1  .pi.~i 
men  that  are  very  dark,   with   flat  visage,  black  hairiacc 
and  eyes ;  with  a  body  thick  and  extremely  short.     To 

this  belong  the  Laplanders  in  Eurc^,  the  Samoiedea, 
Ostiacs,  Tschutski  in  Asia,  the  Greenlanders  and  £«- 
qniraanx  in  America.  The  inhabitants  of  Finland  re- 
semble these  almost  in  every  circumstance,  except  that 
their  height  equals  that  of  the  European.  The  Hun- 
garians and  several  wandering  tribn  of  Asia,  havs  a 
similar  form,  and  similar  langui^  and  manneia  with 
the  Fins.  .1 

3.  The  Mongul  race,  to  which  belong  most  of  tbeHo^iI 
people  tre  call  Tartars,  a*  the  Monguls,  the  Mant-'**^ 
cheonx,  the  Calmucs,  &c.   and  who  hftve   extended 

their  conquests  from  China  to  Hindostan,  and  are  even 
advanced  as  br  as  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  ia  charac- 
terized by  a  flat  forehead,  a  small  nose,  pronuBenl 
cheek-bones,  black  hair,  very  thin  beard,  small  oUiqne 
eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  colour  more  or  less  yellow. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  the  Indians  beyond 
the  Ganges,  to  whnn  we  give  the  name  of  Malays, 
appear  to  bold  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Mongols. 
The  islands  of  the  South  sea,  and  the  great  continent  of 
New  Holland,  are  inhabited  hy  original  Malays. 
Those  who  live  nearest  the  equator  have  tbe  skin  almost 
as  black  as  the  Negroes.  Such  are,  among  others,  the 
Papons.  ip 

4.  The  Negroea  inhabit  all  the  coasts  on  the  aonlh  of  Negra  ttmt. 
Africa  from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  Bed  aea.    Besides 

the  blackness  of  their  skin,  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  flat  nose  and  forehead,  tbetr  ItmgnniEBle,  promi- 
nent cheek  bones,  and  frizzled  hair,  llwy  are  black- 
er than  the  inhabitants  of  Gumea,  and  have  tbe  bom 
excessively  long.  Those  of  Congo  are  the  most  come- 
ly. Towards'  the  tropio  of  Capricora  they  become  a 
little  paler,  and  take  the  name  of  Cafl'res.  Almost  alt 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  are  of  this 
subvariety.  Tbe  Hottentots  form  another  subdivision, 
which  is  fbttod  in  tbe  most  southern  point,  and  they  have 
cheek-bones  so  prominent,  that  their  visage  appears  tri- 
angular.     Their  colour  is  a  brown  olive. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
which  are  very  hilly,  ue  inhabited  by  a  raoa  of  white 
men  like  Abyssinia.  ^o 

j.  America  was  peopled  with  men  of  a  copper  oo-C^pei 
lour,  with  long  and  coarse  hair,  who,  according  to  moat"^*- 
travellers,  generally  want  tbe  beard,  ftnd  eVca  the  hair 
on  the  body.      Others  assure  us  that  they  eradicate 
these.     It  la  also  said,  that  the  ^cifnl  form  of  their 
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heads  arise  fi-oiu  the  conipRMion  (Ley  anilcrgo  in  id- 
•'  foacy.  This  ntue  comprehends  the  s^ivkge  (uUioat  of 
Anierics,  Jind  the  recnoiDtiig  inhnbitants  of  Mexico  aad 
Vera.  It  is  towarils  the  sguthern  point  of  this  conii- 
neat  that  we  find  the  tallest  race  of  oien  in  tlie  uni- 
verse ',  but  their  height,  which  the  earlier  travellen  re- 
preaeated  a«  jtigaiitic,  scarcely  exceeds  six  feeL  These 
•re  the  people  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Fata- 
gonians. 

All  these  diHerent  varieties  of  men  can  iatetmlx  and 
produce  children,  who  hold  a  mean  between  the  forms 
and  colours  of  their  parents.  These  intermixtures  can 
again  hiIk  with  the  original  races,  and  the  produce  ap- 
proaches to  these  raceu  according  to  the  degree  of  mix- 
ture. All  these  progenies  are  proliGc  as  well  as  their 
fathers  and  mothm. 

It  appears  that  there  arc  sametlmes  bom  in  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  our  variety,  sabjects  of  a  milky  white- 
ueRS,  which  is  the  eflect  of  diseaie,  and  this  coloor  ia 
accompaaied  with  feebleness  of  body  and  weakness  of 
sight.  Some  trovelfers  have  believed  that  these  men 
form  entire  nations,  which  they  have  called  Dariens  in 
America,  Doodos  or  Albinos,  ia  Africa,  and  Chack- 
leras  in  India.     See  Alamos. 

The  different  colours  which  distinguish  -the  varieties 
of  the  hnmnn  species,  rexide  not  in  the  cuticle,  but  in 
the  niiKH  and  reticular  membnwe  which  is  imnicdi- 
.    ateljr  below  it  *. 

Blum^bacfa  remailu,  that  some  Intc  writers  seem 
doubtful  whether  the  numerous  diktinct  r-dccs  of  men 
ought  to  be  convidefod  as  ntere  varieties,  which  have 
arisen  from  degeaeration,  or  as  so  many  species  altoge- 
ther different.  The  cawe  of  this  secsis  chiefly  to  be, 
that  they  took  tea  narrow  a  view  in  their  researches, 
selected,  perhaps,  two  races  the  most  difierent  from 
each  other  pooGible,  and,  «Terlaaking  the  intermediate 
nwes  that  formed  the  conuecting  links  between  them, 
.  compared  these  two  tngethcr  ;  or,  they  fixed  their  at- 
tention too  much  on  man,  without  examining  other 
species  of  animals,  and  comparing  their  varieties  and 
degeneration  with  thoae  of  the  human  species.  The 
tint  fault  is,  when  one,  for  example,  places  together  a 
Senegal  negro  and  an  European  Adonis,  and  at  the 
aame  time  fwgets  that  there  is  not  one  of  tho  bodily 
differences  of  these  two  brings,  whether  hair,  ceioiii^ 
features,  &c.  which  doe*  not  gradually  run  into  the 
same  thing  of  the  other,  by  such  n  variety  of  sbade^ 
that  no  physiologist  or  natuniist  is  able  to  establish  a 
certain  boundary  between  these  gradations,  and  conse- 
quently between  the  extremes  themselves. 

The  second  fault  is,  when  people  reason  as  if  man 
were  the  only  orfraoized  being  in  nature,  and  consider 
the  varitties  in  his  species  to  be  strange  and  problema- 
tical, without  i-eflecting  that  all  these  varieties  are  not 
more  striking  or  more  uncommon  than  those  with  whid) 
Ml  nwny  thousands  of  other  species  of  organii«d  beinga 
degenerate,  as  It  were,  before  our  eyes. 

We  cannot  hare  enter  into  the  merits  of  tho  qucation, 
whether,  considering  the  varietiaa  of  the  human  species 
which  we  have  described,  all  these  could  have  originat- 
od  from  one  pair,  as  related  in  ,Uie  Mosaic  hislcry.  To 
those  who  nffiect  to  disbelievo  tlie  Mosaic  aMount,  it 
may  be  HuSiGieot  to  reply,  that  to  the  almighty  power 
of  tbc  Divine  Being  it  was  not  more  difficult  to  change 
and  modify  the  descendtuda  of  one  man  and  one  wo- 
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man,  in  wikr  to  adiipt  them  to  the  diffcixnt  rcgiou!)  of     jihiI. 
the  earth  which  they  were  destined  to  occupy,  tbau  to  *— v— ^ 
creHte  at  the  first  five  or  six  pairs  placed  in  different 
situations,  to  be  the  progenitors  of  tue  nations  that  wo 
DOW  see  inhabiting  the  globe. 

On  tho  nature  and  causes  of  tbe  different  colour  of  This  iJitu. 
the  skin,  that  characterizes  tbe  varieties  of  the  human  tmtcd  }ty 
■pedes,  see  the  article  Cohflexion.     On  this  subject '""S^f'"" 
we  shall  here  add  a  curious  comparison  between  the  liu-  ^^'V'.^. 
man  race  and  swine,  by  Professttr  Blumenhacb,  intend- 
ed to  refute  tho  second  error  into  which  he  considers 
writers  have  fallen,   in  treating  of  the   varieties  of 

More  reasons,  says  be,  than  one  have  induced  me  to 
make  choice  of  swine  for  this  comparision  ;  but.  In  par- 
ticular, because  they  have  a  great  similarity,,  in  manf 
respects,  to  man ;  not,  however,  in  the  form  of  their  eu- 
Irwla,  as  people  formerly  believed,  aOd  therefore  stu- 
died the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  purposely  iu 
swine ;  so  that  even,  in  tbe  1 7th  ceatuiy,  a  celebrated 
di^pote,  which  arose  betwceo  tbe  physicians  of  Heidel- 
berg and  those  of  Durlach,  respecting  tbe  position  of 
llie  heart  In  man,  was  deteimined,  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  government,  by  inspecting  a  sow,  to  the 
great,  triumph  of  the  party  nliich  jreaTly  was  in  tlic 
wrong.  Nor  is  it  because  in  the  time  of  Galen,  accord- 
ing to  repealed  a&sertlMls,  human  flesh  was  said  to  have 
a  taste  perfectly  siunlar  to  that  of  swine ;  nor  because 
the  fat,  and  the  tanned  hides  of  both,  are  very  like  10 
each  otlivr}  but  because  both.  In  general,  In  r«gard  to 
the  economy  of  their  -bodily  structure,  taken  on  tbe 
whole,  shew  unexpactedly,  on  the  first  view,  as  well  us 
on  closer  examination,  a  very  striking  aimiUtude. 

Both,  Jur  example,  are  domestic  animals  }  both  om-  ■ 
tdvora;  both  are  dispersed  thniugbout  all  the  four 
quarter*  of  the  world ;  and  both  consequently  are  ei:- 
poaed,  in  numerous  ways,  to  the  principal  causes  of  de- 
geoeration  suiting  from  climate,  mode  of  life,  nourish- 
ment, &c. :  both,  for  the  same  reason,  are  subject  to 
many  diseases  rarely  fbuod  among  other  anim^  than 
men  and  swine,  such  as  the  stone  in  the  bladder;  or  lo 
diiieases  exolusively  pecuttax  to  these  two,  such  as  'tht! 
worms  found  in  measled  strine. 

Annther  reason,  contliuicB  he^  nhy  I  have  made 
choice  of  Bwiae  for  the  present  eomparlson  is,  because 
the  dej^eaemtian  and  descent  from  the  original  race  are 
far  more  oeitaln  in  these  animals,  and  can  be  better 
traced,  than  in  the  Tarieties  of  other  dotneatic  animals; 
For  no  natumlist,  I  bclievej  has  carried  his  scepticism 
to  far  as  to  doubt  the  descent  of  the  domestic  swine  from 
the  wild  boar ;  which  is  much  the  more  evident,  as  It  ia 
well  known  that  wild  pigs,  when  cat};ht,  may  be  easily 
rendered  as  tame  and  familiar  aa  domestic  swine  :  and 
tbe  contrary  also  Is  tbe  cue ;  for  if  the  latter,  by  any  ac- 
cident get  Into  the  woods,  they  as  readily  become  wild 
again  {  m  that  there  are  instances  of  such  animals  being 
shot  for  wild  swine,  and  it  bas  not  been  till  they  were 
t^ned,  and  found  castrated,  that  people  were  led  to  a 
discovery  of  their  origin,  and  bow,  and  at  what  time, 
they  ran  away.  It  Is  well  ascertained,  that,  before  the 
discovery  of  America  by  tbe  Spaniards,  swine  were  un- 
known ui  that  quarter  of  tho  world,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  carried  thither  from  Europe.  All  this 
variotiss,  therefore,  through  which  this  animal  has  since 
degensratedi  belug  with  tbe  oiigiiutl  Curopean  noe, 
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to  one  and  tbe  tame  ipeciea  ;  and  Buce  no  Ivodily  differ- 
■^  CDce  ia  found  in  the  hnman  race,  either  in  recard  to 
Btature,  coloor,  tbe  fonn  of  the  ikull,  See,  as  will  pre- 
KDtlj  appear,  which  ia  not  obeerred  in  the  nune  pro- 
portion  in  the  swine  race,  thta  comparison,  it  i*  t«  be 
boped,  will  silence  those  sceptics  who  hare  thonght 
proper,  on  account  of  thoae  Tarieties  of  the  human 
species,  to  admit  more  than  one  ipeciei. 

With  legord  to  statore,  tbe  Fabtgonians,  as  is  well 
known,  have  afforded  the  greatest  empla^ment  to  an- 
thropologists. The  romantic  tales,  however,  of  the 
old  travellers,  and  even  tbe  more  modest  relations  of 
Englisb  navigators,  have  been  donbted  hj  other  tra- 
vellers, who  on  the  same  coast  soagbt  in  vain  for  such 
children  of  Anak.  But  even  admitting  avery  thing 
said  of  the  size  of  these  Fatagoniaos,  there  is  not  among 
them  nearly  such  an  excess  of  statnre  as  that  observed 
in  raahy  parts  of  America  among  the  swine  originalty 
carried  thither  from  Enrope  ■,  and  of  these  we  shaft 
mention  paiticnlarly  those  of  Cuba,  which  are  more 
than  double  tbe  site  of  the  original  Europeans. 

The  qotires  of  Guinea,  Madagascar,  New  Holland, 
New  Guinea,  &c.  are  black ;  many  American  tribes 
are  reddUh  brown,  and  the  Europeans  are  wbite.  An 
equal  difference  is  observed  among  swine  in  di&rent 
countries.  In  Piedmont,  for  example,  ther  arc  black. 
When  I  passed,  says  onr  antbor,  through  taat  country, 
during  the  great  fair  for  swine  at  Salenge,  I  did  not  see 
a  single  one  of  any  other  cotour.  In  Bavaria,  they  are 
reddish  brown ;  in  Normandy  tber  are  all  white.  Hn- 
man faair  is,  indeed,  somevmat  oiScrent  from  ewines 
bristles,  yet,  in  the  present  point  of  view,  they  may 
be  compared  with  each  other.  Fair  hair  is  soft,  and  of 
a  silky  textnre ;  block  hair  is  coarser,  and  among  seve- 
ral tnbes,  such  as  the  Abyasinians,  Negroes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  it  is  woolly,  and  most  so 
among  tbe  Hottentots.  In  like  manner,  among  the 
white  twine  in  Normandy,  as  I  was  assured  by  an  in- 
comparable observer,  Sober  of  Bonnebnrg,  the  hair  on 
the  whole  body  is  longer  and  softer  than  among  other 
Ewine  ;  and  even  the  k'lttlts  on  the  back  are  very  little 
diflerent,  hut  lie  flat,  and  are  only  longer  than  the  hair 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  employed  by  the  bmsn-makers.  The  difference 
between  the  hair  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  domestic 
swine,  particularly  in  regard  to  tbe  softer  part  between 
the  strong  brlatles,  ix,  as  is  well  kuown,  still  greater. 

The  whole  difference  between  the  cranium  of  a  ne- 
gro and  that  of  an  European,  Is  not  in  the  least  degree 
greater  than  that  equally  striking  difference  which 
rxists  between  the  cranium  of  the  wild  boar  and  that 
of  the  domestic  swine.  Those  who  have  not  observed 
this  in  the  animals  themselves,  need  only  to  cast  their 
eye  on  tbe  6gure  which  Daubenton  hat  given  of  both. 

I  shall  pass  over,  says  Blumenbach,  less  national  va- 
rieties which  may  be  found  among  twine  as  well  as 
among  men,  oud  only  mention,  that  I  have  been  assu- 
red by  Mr  Sulzer,  that  the  pecaKarity  of  having  the 
bone  of  the  leg  remarkably  long,  fts  is  the  case  among 
tbe  Hindoos,  has  been  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
swine  in  Normandy.  They  stand  very  long  on  their 
hinil  tegs  j  thair  back,  therefore,  is  higbett  at  the  rump, 
fermiog  a  kind  of  inclined  plane,  and  tbe  head  proceeds 
in  the  tame  direction,  so  that  tbe  aoont  is  not  far  from 
tbe  ground.    I  sh^  here  add,  that  the  swine  is  some 
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cmmtries  have  degenerated  into  races  vriiich  in  ainga-  Man. 
larity  far  exceed  every  thing  that  has  been  fonatl '"  yn^ 
atrwnge  in  bodily  variety  among  tbe  homan  rxce. 
Swine  with  solid  heoft  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
large  herds  of  them  are  found  in  Hungary,  Sweden,  &c 
In  like  manner  the  European  swine,  first  carried  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1509,  to  the  island  of  Cnha,  at  that  time 
celebrated  for  its  peari  fishery,  degence*ted  into  a  mon- 
tlrout  race,  with  hoofs  which  were  half  a  span  in  length. 

From  these  facts  onr  ingenious  author  concludes,  that 
it  is  absurd  to  allow  the  vast  variety  of  swine  to  have 
descended  from  one  original  pair,  and  to  contend  that 
the  varieties  of  men  are  so  many  distinct  specie*.  ^^ 

No  part  of  the  natural  history  of  man  can  be  tnm^Pngrattt 
interesting  than  that  which  describes  the  progreseiTe  baman  liTc. 
improvement  and  decay  of  hnman  life,  from  tbe  crvdie 
to  the  grave.    This  subject  ha*  been  treated  of  in  a  most 
animated  manner  by  Buffoa,  and  we  sball  here  give  an 
abridgement  of  this  part  of  his  work.  ^ 

Nothing  (says  M.  Buffon]  exhibits  such  a  striking  lafcacx, 
pictare  of  our  weakness,  as  die  condition  of  an  infant 
immediately  after  birth.  Incapable  of  annoying  its 
organs,  it  requiret  assistance  of  every  kind.  In  tbe  first 
moments  of  our  existence,  we  present  an  image  of  pain 
and  misery,  and  are  more  wnk  and  lielpless  than  the 
young  of  any  other  animal.  At  birth,  tbe  infant  passes 
from  one  element  to  another ;  when  it  leaves  the  gentle 
warmth  of  tbe  tnnqull  fluid  by  which  It  was  complete- 
ly nirrounded  in  tbe  womb  of  the  mother,  it  becomes 
exposed  to  the  impirssions  of  the  air,  and  instantly 
feels  the  effects  of  that  active  element.  The  air  acting 
npon  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  upon  tbe  organs  nf 
respiration,  produces  a  shock  something  like  that  <^ 
sneezing,  by  which  the  breast  is  expanded,  and  the 
air  admitted  into  the  lungs.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe 
agitation  of  the  diaphragm  presses  upon  the  bowels,  and 
tbe  excrements  are  thus  for  the  fint  time  discfaarced 
from  the  intestines,  and  the  urine  from  the  bladder. 
Tbe  air  dilates  tbe  vesicles  of  the  Inugs,  and  after 
being  rareSed  to  a  certain  degree,  is  expelled  hy  the 
spring  of  the  dilated  fibraa  reacting  upon  this  nrcfied 
fliiid.  Tbe  infant  now  respires,  and  articnlates  somda 
or  cries. 

Most  animals  are  blind  for  seme  days  after  birth. 
Infants  open  their  eyes  to  the  Ught  the  moment  ibey 
come  into  the  world }  but  they  are  dull,  fixed,  anil 
commonly  bine.  Tbe  new-bom  child  cannot  dittio* 
guish  objectt,  because  he  it  incapable  of  fixing  his  eye* 
npon  them.  The  organ  of  vision  is  yet  imperfect ;  the 
cornea  is  wrinkled  }  and  perfaapa  the  retina  it  too  soft 
for  receiving  the  images  of  external  objects,  and  fw 
communicating  tbe  sensation  of  distinct  vision.  At  the 
end  of  40  days,  the  in&nt  begins  to  bear  and  to  smile. 
About  tbe  same  time  it  begins  to  look  at  bright  ob- 
jects, and  frequently  to  turn  its  eyes  towards  the  win- 
dow,  a  candle,  or  any  lig^t-  Now  likewise  it  begins 
to  weep  ;  for  its  former  cries  and  groans  were  Dot  ac- 
companied with  tears.  Smilet  and  tears  are  tbe  effect 
of  two  intenal  sensations,  both  of  which  depend  on  tbe 
action  of  tbe  mind.  Thus  they  are  peculiar  to  the  hu- 
man nee,  and  serve  to  express  mental  pain  or  plea- 
sure, while  the  cries,  motions,  and  other  marks  of  bo- 
dily pain  and  pleasure,  arc  common  to  man  and  ntost 
of  the  other  animals.  Considering  the  subject  as  meia- 
physidaBs,  wo  thai)  find  (hat  pain  and  pleassre  fana  tbe 
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univeml  power,  vfaich  seta   kll  onr  pusioiu  in  no-      good  bcaltb,  that  tb«ir  aleep  be  long  and  natural.     It 

u  possible,   however,  that  they  may  sleep 


Tbe  e!ze  of  an  infant  born  at  the  full  time  is  cotO' 
Aionly  31  inches;  and  iiuiljcclut,  which  nine  nun ths 
befoie  WM  m  imperceptible  bubble,  now  weif^s  tea 
or  twelve  pounds,  and  sometimes  more.  The  head  is 
larve  in  proportion  to  the  body ;  and  thit  diipropoition, 
which  is  still  greater  in  the  first  stage  of  the  foetas,  con- 
tinues during  the  period  of  infancy.  The  skin  of  a 
new-born  child  is  of  a  reddish  colonr,  becaase  it  is  so 
fine  and  transparent  as  to  allow  a  slight  tint  of  the  co- 
lonr of  the  blood  to  shine  through.  Tbe  form  of  the 
body  and  members  is  by  no  mean*  perfect  in  a  child 
soon  afVer  birth ;  all  the  parts  appear  to  be  swollen.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  a  kind  of  jaundice  generally 
conMS  on,  and  at  the  aaow  time  milk  is  to  be  found  in 
the  breasti  of  the  .in&nt,  which  may  be  squeezed  out 
by  the  fingers.  "Die  swelling  decreases  as  the  child 
grows  up. 

The  Ilf  oor  contained  in  the  amnios  leaves  ^  viscid 
whitish  matter  upon  the  body  of  tbe  child.  In  this 
country  we  have  the  precaution  to  wash  the  new-bora 
infant  only  with  warm  water ;  but  it  is  the  custom  nith 
whole  natiMis  inhabiting  the  coldest  climates,  to  plunge 
their  infants  into  cold  water  as  soon  as  tbey  are  bom, 
without  their  receiving  tbe  smallest  injury.  It  is  even 
oaid  that  the  Laplanders  leave  their  children  in  the 
snow  till  the  cold  has  almost  stopped  their  respiration, 
and  then  plunge  them  into  a  warm  bath.  Among  these 
people,  the  children  are  alio  washed  thrice  a  day  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  life.  The  inhabitants  of  north- 
em  countries  are  persuaded  that  the  cold  bath  tends 
to  make  men  stronger  and  more  robust,  and  on  that 
account  accustom  their  children  to  the  ose  of  it  firom 
their  infancy.  The  truth  is,  that  we  ate  totally  igno- 
rant of  tbe  powM"  of  habit,  or  bow  far  it  can  make 
our  bodies  capable  of  suffering,  of  acqairing,  or  of  lo- 
sing. 

The  child  is  not  allowed  to  suck  as  soon  as  it  is 
bon  ;  but  time  is' given  for  iliacharging  the  liquor  and 
slime  from  tbe  stomach,  and  the  ntMontiemt  or  excrement, 
whicb  •«  of  a  black  G<Jour,  from  the  intestines.  As 
these  substances  might  sour  the  milk,  a  little  diluted 
wine  mised  with  sugar  is  first  given  to  the  infant,  and 
~the  breast  is  not  ptcseoted  to  it  before  lo  or  12  houn 
have  elapsed. 

The  young  of  quadrupeds  can  of  tbemtelves  find  the 
way  to  the  teat  of  the  mother :  it  is  not  so  with  man. 
'Hie  motber,  in  order  to  snckle  her  child,  must  raise  it 
to  her  breasts;  and,  at  this  feeble  period  of  life,  the 
Jnfant  can  express  its  wants  only  hy  cries. 

New-bom  children  have  need  of  frequent  nourish- 
ment. During  the  day,  the  breast  nnght  to  be  given 
them  every  two  hours,  and  during  the  night  as  often 
as  they  a«mke.  At  fint  they  sleep  almost  continually; 
and  they  seem  sever  to  awake  but  when  pressed  by 
hunger  and  pain.  Sleep  is  useful  and  refreshing  to 
them;  audit  usKDetimesconsidered  as  necessary  to  em- 
ploy narcotic  doses,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  consti- 
tntion  of  the  child,  for  the  puqMise  of  procuring  them 


I  possible,   however,  that  they  may 
and  thereby  endanger  their  constitution. 


V\ 


I  much,'' 


it  would  be  proper  to  take  them  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
awaken  them  by  a  gentle  motion,  or  by  presenting 
some  bright  object  to  their  eyes.  At  this  age  we  re- 
ceive tbe  first  impressions  from  the  senses,  which,  with'* 
out  donht,  are'  more  important  during  the  rest  of  life 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  place  the  cradle  in  sacb  a  manner  tfaat  the 
child  shall  be  directly  opposite  to  tjie  light,  for  the 
eyes  are  always  directed  towards  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  light  is  strongest ;  and  if  the  cradle  he  pla- 
ced sideways,  one  of  them,  by  turning  towards  the 
light,  will  acquire  greater  strength  than  tbe  other,  atid 
the  child  will  squint.  For  the  Grst  two  months,  no 
other  food  should  be  given  to  the  child  but  the  milk 
of  the  nurse  i  and  when  it  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, this  nouriKhment  alone  should  he  continued 
during  the  third  or  fourth  month.  A  child,  however 
robust  and  healthy,  may  be  exposed  to  great  danger 
and  inconvenience,  if  anv  other  aliment  is  administered 
before  the  end  of  tbe  first  month.  In  HoUand,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  the  whole  Levant,  tbe  food  of  children 
is  limited  to  the  milk  of  the  nurse  for  a  whole  y^ar. 
The  savages  of  Canada  give  theu  children  snck  for 
four,  five,  six,  and  sometimes  even  seven  years.  In 
this  country,  as  nurses  generally  have  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  satisfV  the  appetite  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  commonly  supply  tbe  want  of  it  by  panada, 
or  other  light  prepaTUtions.  3- 

Tlie  teeth  usually  begin  to  appear  about  tbe  age  ofDentUio^ 
seven  montl».  Tbe  cutting  of  these,  although  a  natu- 
ral operation,  does  not  follow  the  common  laws  of  na- 
ture, wbiUi  acts  continually  00  the  human  body  with- 
out occasioning  the  smallest  pain,  or  even  producing 
any  sensation.  Here  a  violent  and  painfol  eflbrt  is 
made,  accompanied  with  cries  and  teaia.  Children  at 
first  lose  their  sprightliness  and  gaiety ;  they  become 
sad,  restless,  and  fretful.  Tie  goms  are  red,  and  swel- 
led; bnt  tbey  afterwards  become  white,  when  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  is  so  great  as  to  sto^  tbe  circular 
tion  of  the  blood.  Cbil^en  nppiv  dietr  fingers  to 
their  mouth,  that  they  may  remove  tne  irritiUton  whicb 
they  fieel  there.  Some  rebef  is  given,  by  potting  into 
their  hands  a  bit  of  ivory  or  conl,  or  of  some  other 
hard  and  smooth  body,  with  which  they  rub  the  gums 
at  tbe  affecteil  part.  This  pressure,  Iwing  opposed  to 
that  of  the  teeth,  calms  the  pain  Tor  a  moment,  con- 
tributes lo  make  the  membrane  of  the  gum  thinner, 
and  facilitate*  its  rupture.  Nature  here  acts  in  opposi- 
tion to  lierself ;  and  an  incision  of  the  gum  must  some- 
times take  place,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  tooth.  For 
the  period  of  dentition,  number  of  teeth,  &c.  see  Ana- 
tomy, N"  27.  3« 

When  children  are  allowed  to  cry  too  long,  and  toa;I^*ea>ei  ef 
often,  ruptures  an  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  cfiorts"^''''^' 
tbey  make.     These  may  easily  be  cured  by  the  speedy 
application  of  bandages ;  but  if  this  remedy  ha>  been 
too   long  delayed,  the  disease  may  ctmtiniie  through 


icpese.  The  cammmi  way  of  appeuing  the  cries  of  life.  Cliilditn  are  very  much  subject  to  worms.  Se 
children  is  by  rocking  them  in  a  cradle;  but  this  of  tbe  bad  effects  occasioned  hy  these  animals  mi^t, 
agitation  roust  be  very  gentle,  oUierwise  a  great  risk  is  "  •>  ~      ' 

run  of  confusiog  the  infant's  brain,  and  of  producing  a 
total  derangement.    It  '~  ..■■••■ 


'ding  to  Buffon,  be  prevanted  by  giving  them  a  little 
wine  now  and  then,  for  fermented  liquors  have  a  ten^ 
dency  to  prevent  their  generatioo. 
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Mmi.  Tluragii  the  body  is  very  delicate  in  the  state  of  in-  of  vegetable  exiatence  which  was  (hot  up  within  itself,      Mmm. 

'       •    ™'  &ncy,  it  is  then  less  Bensible  of  cold  than  at  any  other  and  which  it  was  incapable  of  commnnicatiiig.     lo  ihia '  i^v    '■* 

period  of  lii^.     Tbe  internal  heat  appears  to  be  great-  fint  sts^  of  life,  leason  is  still  asleep ;  bat  the  prin* 

er.     "The  pulse  in  cliildren  is  much  quicker  tlwn  in  ctplea  of  life  soon  multiply,  and  nun  has  not  only  what 

adults,   Irani  which  wc  are  certainly  entitled  to  infer,  is  neceasary  to  his  own  existence,  but  what  enaUea  bim 

that  the  interoal  heat  is  greater  in  the  same  propor-  to  give  exiateace  to  others.     This  redundancy  of  life 

tion.  can  no  longer  be  contned,  but  endeavours  to  expand 

MoiiuitT        ^>^  three  years  of  age,  the  life  of  a  child  is  verv  and  diffuse  itself*.  •  Buffom 

of  ii^kuti.   precartous.     In  the  second  or  third  following  yean  it         Thus  far  we  have  falloiTed  BulTon  in  bis  aoimateH 

becomes  more  certain,  and  at  six  or  seven  years  af  age  sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  life  ;  but  here  wc  must 

a  child  has  a  better  ebance  of  living  that  at  any  other  leave  him  for  a  while,  as  we  censidci-  tl>e  picture  he 

period  of  life.     From  the  bills  of  mortality  published  has  given  of  tbe  approach  of  puberty  and  its  carr«- 

at  LondoD,    it  appears,  that  of  a  certain   number  of  qmoding  circumstances  to  be  lt;sa  calculated  to  serve  tb« 

children  born  at  the  same  time,  one  half  of  them  dies  purposes  of  scientific  infonnation,  thaa  to  gratify  idle 

the  three  first  jtears )  according  to  which,  one-half  of  and  vicious  curiosity,   and  rouse  those  passions  which 

tbe  human  race  would  be  cut  off  before  they  are  three  seldom  require  much  oxcitemeDt.     The  subjects  of  the 

years  of  age.     But  the  mortality  boukie  children  is  psucteation  of  the  boiaan  species,  of  pregnancy  and 

not  evcnwhere  so  great  as  in  London.     M.  Dtiprt  dm  partoritim,  are  strictly  medical,  and  are  treated  of  in 

Saint'ilaur,  from  a  great  number  of  obaervations  made  sufficient  detail  under  their  ^oper  heads  in  ibis  work. 

in  France,  has  shewn  that  half  of  the  children  bom  at  Perhaps  we  shall  be  accnaed,  by  some  of  tbe  philoeo- 

tfae  same  time  aro  not  extinct  till  seven  or  eight  years  pbists  of  tbe  present  age,  of  being  too  fastidious   in 

have  elapsed.  omitting  so  important  and  intaresting  a  part  of  the  na- 

Among  the  causes  which  have  oeoasioned  so  great  a  tural  history  of  maa  ^  bnt  we  bad  rather  iacar  the  iat- 

mortality  among  children,  and  even  among  adults,  the  putation  of  negligence,  than  inboduce  int»  an  article 

smallpox  may  be  ranked  as  the  chief.     But  luckily  the  that  is  iaiended  for  general  readers  any  thing  that  may 

means  of  alleviating  the  effects  of  this  terrible  scourge  (J'end  the  nicest  delicacy. 

are  d«w  noiversaUy  known  by  inoculation,  and  still         Soon  after  tbe  age  of  puberty  tbe  body  of  man  at- 

,l        mare  by  tbe  introduction  of  th«  cowpox.  tains  its  full  stature.     Some  young  pec^tle  cease  to- 

Speech.  Qiildren  brgin  learning  to  speak  about  the  age  of  now  after  ij  or  i6  ;  while  others  oootiwie  to  iocrvaae 

13  or  15  months,     la  all  langaAgea,  and  among  every  in  height  till  ao,  or  even  33.     During  this  interval 

people,  the  first  syllables  they  utter  are  ha,  ba,  ma,  ma,  they  are  usually  very  slender,  but  by  degrees  the  limbs 

fa,  pOf  taia,  abath  ;  nor  ought  this  to  excite  any  sur-  swell,  and  assume  their  proper  shape  ;  and  before  the 

la-ise,  wben  we  consider,  that  these  syllables  are  the  age  of  30,  the  body  has  generally  attained  its  greatest 

soumls  imst  natural  to  man,  because  they  consist  of  perfection  with  regard  to  strength,  consistence,  aod 

tbat  vowel,  and  those  cssHonants,  tbe  pronunciation  of  symmetry.     Adolescence  is  considered  as  terminating 

which  require  the  smallest  exertion  iu  tbe  organs  of  at  the  age  of  20  or  35,  and  at  this  peiriod  (accordiug 

speech.     Seme  children  at  two  years  of  age  articulate  to  the  usual  division  of  ntan^s  life  into  ages),  yonth  be- 

disliactly,  and  rqieat  whatever  is  said  to  them  •,  but  gins.     This  continues  till  tbe  age  of  30  or  35. 
■MMt  children  do  not  speak  till  tbe  age  of  two  years  and  The  stature  of  man  varies  considerably  in  different  su4it  »t 

a  half,  or  three  years,  and  often  later.  climates,  and  under  diSerent  circumstaoces.     Authors  mia. 

Tbe  life  of  man  and  of  other  animals  is  measured  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  should  be  ~ini?idrrrd 

aoly  from  the  moment  of  iHrth  }  tbey  enjoy  existence,  the  medium  height  of  tbe  huauui  body.     Buffou  ataica 

however,  previoas  to  that  period,  and  begin  to  live  in  it  at  from  five  feet  or  five  feet  and  an  inch,  to  five  feet 

the  state  of  a  fistus.     This  stale  is  described  and  ex-  four  inches,  mskiag  the  mediain  height  about  five  feet 

gained  tmder  the  article  Anatomt,  N°  113.     The  two  inches.     Haller,  on  the  cantnry,  reckons  the  trtke 

period  of  infancy,  «hich  extends  from  the  moment  of  medium  b^ght  of  men  in  the  temperate  climates  of 

birth  to  about  12  yean  of  age,  bas  already  been  con-  Europe  to  be  abosit  five  feet  five  or  six  inches.     In 

jp        sidered.  geneiitl,  women  are  several  incbes  shorter  than  men.   It 

AdoUs-  Tbe  period  of  infancy  is  followed  by  that  of  ado-  has  been  lemaAed  by  Haller,   that  in   mountasuou 

ccncc  and   leMence.     His  begiaa,  together  with  puberty,  at  the  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  the  inhabitants  of  tb» 

V^'^1-      age  of  laor  14,  andceramonly  ends  ingiris  at  t5,  and  plains  are  commonly  mttch  taller  than   those  of  the 

iu  hoys  at  1 8,  but  sometimes  not  till  21,  33,  and  3  j  higher  situations.   It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  pcci- 

years  of  age.     According  to  its  etymology  [being  de-  sion  the  actual  limits  of  the  hnman  stsAure ;  but  we  may 

rived  firom  the   Ladn  adaUmentiay,  it  is  completed  remark  that  in  surveying  the  iitUabited   parts  of  the 

when  the  body  has  attained  its  full  height.     Thus,  pit-  eartb,  we  find  more  remarkable  differences  in  tbe  sta- 

Wty  becomes  adolasoence,  and  precedes  youth.     This  tare  of  different  individuals  of  tbe  same  nation,  than  i» 

is  tbe  s^ag  af  life  \  this  is  the  season  of  pleasures,  of  the  general  height  of  different  nations.     In  the  same 

lores,  aod  af  graces ;  but  this  smiliug  season  is  of  shxwt  disnate,  among  the  Mme  people,  and  often  even  in  the 

duration.     fCtbolo  nature  seems  to  have  bad  nothing  same  family,  we  find  some  individuals  that  an  far  above 

iu  view  but  dM  preservalioa  and  increase  ef  her  wOrk  ;  tbe  medium  standard,  and  others  as  far  bflaw  it.     The 

she  has  raadeiM  piwMsioa  forthe  inhuteKccpt  what  is  farmerwecnll giants,  and  thelatterdwarfs.  SeeGlAKT 

necessary  for  Ufe  and  gmrtk     It  has  enjoyed  a  kind  and  Dwarf  (a). 

The 
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Id  addition  to  the  rotations  of  gigantic  men  given  nader  GlAHT,  we  shall  here  piCMiit  mic  naders  with 
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The  body  liaring  acquir«<l  its  fbll  height  during  tbe     tbejr  lose  tbeir  cleameEs,  and  the  tranaparent 


-'  period  of  adolescence. 


leas  cDDTcx.  To  remedy  this  inconveoiciice,  we^ 
place  what  w«  wish  to  read  Ht  a  greater  dittanc*  from 
the  ejc  }  but  viaion  is  thereby  very  little  impnived,  be- 
came the  image  of  the  object  becomes  smaller  and  more 
obscure.  Another  mark  of  the  decline  of  lib  ia  a  weak- 
ness of  the  Btamach,  and  indigestion,  in  moat  people 
who  do  not  take  suffiinent  exercise  in  proporUeii  to  the 


ind  its  full  dimensions  in  youth, 
B  stale  before  it  be- 
'  gins  to  decay.  This  is  the  period  of  manhood,  which 
extends  from  the  age  of  33  »r  35  to  that  of  43  or  45 
years.  During  this  stage  the  powers  of  the  body  con- 
tinue in  foil  vigoor,  and  the  3>rin«pal  change  which 
takes  place  in   the  human  (igure  aiisea  from  llw  foroia- 

tion  of  (at  indifferent  pnris.  Gxcesaive  fatness  disfigare«     qnantity  and  quality  of  their  food, 
the  body,  and  becomes  a  very  ciunbeiaome  and  inow-  At  60,  63,  or  65  yeara  of  age,   the  signs  of  decliae' 

Tcnient  load.  become  more  and  more  visible,  and  indicate  old  age. 

,     '  Phrsiologitts  give  the  name  of  old  age  to  that  period     This  period  commonly  extends  to  the  age  of  70,  soow- 
'  of  life  which  commences  immediately  after  the  age  of     timt-R  to  75,  but  seldom  to  8q.     When  the  body  is  ex- 
manhood  and  ends  at  death,  nnd  they  distinguish  green     tcnumted  and  bent  by  old  age,  roan  then  becomes  orazy. 
old  age  from  the  age  of  decrepitude.     Bnt  in  our  opi-     Craziness,  therefore,  is  nothing  hut  an '  infirm  old  age. 
nion  sach  an  extensive  signification  of  the  word  ought      The  eyes  and  stomach  then  become  weaker  and  weaker; 
o  be  admitted.     We  are  not  old  men  at  the  age      leaanessincreases  the  Dumber  of  the  wrinkles,  the  beard 


of  49  or  45,  and  though  the  body  then  gives  signs  of 
decay,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  of  old  age. 
M.  Uasbenton  observes,  that  it  would  be  more  proper 
it  the  deeUm'ng  age,  because  nature  then  becomes 


id  the  hair  become  white  ;  tbe  strength  and  tbo  n 
mory  begin  to  fail. 

After  70,  or  at  most  80  years  of  age,  the  life  of  man 
nothing  bet  labour  and  sorrow ;  such  was  the  Ian- 


retrograde,  tin  fatness  and  good  plight  of  the  bod^  goage  of  David  near  5000  years  ago.     Soi 

dtmloish,  and  certaiu  psrts  trf  it  do  not  perform  their  strong  constitutions,  and  in  good  bealtb,  enjoy  old  age 

functions  with  equal  vigour.  for  a  long  time  without  decrepitude  ;  but  such  inatanceB 

The  age  of  decline  is  rmni  40  or  45,  to  60  ordj^ears  are  not  ver}|  common.     The  infirmities  of  decrepitude' 

of  age.     At  this  time  of  life,  the  diminution  of  the  fat  continually  increase,  and  at  length  death  concludes  tbe 
is  tbe  eauae  of  those  wrinkles  which  begin  to  appear  in  .-    -     ..  — 

tbe  face  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body.     The  skin. 


net  being  sQpported  by  tbe  same  qoiintity  of  fat,  and 

being  incapable,  for.  want  of  elasticity,  of  contracting, 

sinks  down  and  forms  folds.    In  the  decline  of  life, «  re-      wbo  died  at  different 

markablechangetakesploee  also  io  vision.  In  the  vigour 

of  oar  days,  the  crystalline  lens,  being  thicker  and  more 

diaphanous  than  the  humours  of  the  eye,  enables  us  ' 


lly  II 

This  fatal  term  is  nnDertaia.    Tka  only  coo- 
sioBS  which  we  can  form  concerning  the  duration  of 
I,  must  be  derived  from  otMervations  made  on  a  great- 
number  of  men  who  were  botn  at  tbe  same  time,  and 


iges. 
Tbe  signs  of  decrepitude  form  a  striking  picture  »f 
weakness,  and  announce  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  body.  The  memory  faila,  the  fibres  beeeme  hard,  tbe 


read  letters  of  a  very  small  character  at  the  distance  of     nerves  blonted ',  deafbeu  and  blindness  take  plaes  ;  the 

eight  or  ten  inches.   But  when  the  age  of  decline  comes     senses  of  sinell,  of  touch,  and  of  taste,  are  destroyed  j 

I,  the  quantity  of  the  hnmours  of  the  eye  diminishes,     the  appetite  finis ;  the  aecessity  of  eating,  and  man 

frequently 


Blair's  account  of  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  who  exhibited  himself  at  London  and  Edinhorgh  a  few  years  ago, 
and  died  very  lately.  He  pretended  to  be  nearly  nine  feet  high.  We  insert  this  account  the  more  readily,  as 
it  exactly  agrees  with  what  we  ourselves  observed  when  O'Brien  was  in  Edinbur^. 

"  I  visited  this  Irishman  (says  Mr  Blair),  on  the  5th  of  May  i  B04,  at  N"  1 1.  Haynwrket.  Ife  w»»  of  a  very 
extraordinary  stature,  but  not  well  formed.  As  he  would  not  suffer  a  minute  examination  to  be  made  of  his  per- 
son, it  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  than  a  short  dcscriptiou  of  bim.  He  declined  the  proposal  of  walking 
across  the  room,  and  I  believe  1^  afraid  of  discovering  bis  extreme  imbecility.  He  had  the  general  aspect  of  » 
weak  and  unreSecting  person,  with  an  uncommonly  low  forehead  ;  for  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  space 
above  his  eye-hrows,  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  top  of  his  head,  did  not  exceed  two  inches.  He  told  me  his 
age  was  38  years,  and  that  most  of  his  ancestors,  by  his  mother's  side,  were  very  large  persons.  The  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  his  hands  struck  me  with  surprise,  and  in  this  he  seemed  to  make  his  principal  boast.  He  refused 
to  allow  a  cast  to  Jie  made  of  his  hand,  and  said  it  had  been  done  many  years  ago  ;  but  as  I  have  seen  that  cast 
at  Mr  Bacon's,  I  am  convinced  the  size  is  much  too  amaH  to  represent  nis  present  state  of  growth.  All  his  joints 
were  large,  and  perhaps  ricketr  ;  his  legn  appeared  anollen,  mishapen,  and  I  thought  dropsical ;  however,  he  did 
not  like  my  touching  them.  Trie  feet  were  clamsv,  and  concealed  a«  moch  an  possible  by  high  shoes.  His  limbs 
were  not  very  stout,  especially  his  arms,  and  T  judged  that  he  had  scarcely  got  the  use  01  thein  ;  for,  in  order  t9 
lifl  up  his  hand,  he  seemed  obliged  to  swing  the  wbole  arm,  as  if  he  had  no  poiTer  of  raising  it  by  the  action  of 
tbe  deltoid  muscle.  He  certainly  had  a  greater  redundancy  of  bone  than  of  muscle,  and  gave  me  the  impression 
of  a  hoge,  overgrown,  sickly  boy  ;  his  voice  being  ralher  feeble  as  well  as  his  bodily  energies,  and  bis  age  ap- 
pearing under  that  which  he  affirmed.  Indeed  1  find  he  gave  a  different  account  of  himself  la  difierent  viailon. 
The  state  of  his  pulse  agreed  with  the  general  appearance  of  his  person,  viz.  feeble,  languid,  and  alow  in  its  mo- 
tions. "Wth  regard  to  his  actnal  height,  T  feK  anxious  to  detect  the  fallacy  be  held  out  of  his  beiiw  nine  feet ! 
Upon  extending  my  arm  to  the  utmost,  I  reached  his  eye-brow  with  my  little  finger ;  allowing  fais  height  to 
have  been  two  inches  and  one-fourth  above  this,  it  could  not  be  mnrc  in  the  whole  then  seven  feet  ten  inches  ;  so 
thati  am  persuaded  tbe  commaB  opinion,  founded  on  tbe  giant's  own  tale,  is  greatly  exaggentcj."  PhUosophr'tat 
ift^tnM'nf,  Tol.  xviii.  p.  356.  /-^  i 
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frequcDtl;  that  or  dnnking,  rtc  fthme  fell }  after  the  tions,  another  diuolm  into  a  putrid  sanies,  whieb  ti 

•■teeth  fall  out,  niasticatian  is  imperfectly  performed,  also  dissipated.    In  a  vord,  after  a  few  short  days  there '- 

and  digeatioa  is  very  bad  ;  the  lips  fall  innards  }  the  remaiiu  only  a  small   awnber  of  earthy  and  saline 

'  edges  of  the  JAivs  can  no  longer  approach  each  other ;  principles.      The    ether    elemeots    are    dispersed    in 


the  muscles  of  the  loiTcr  jaw  become  so  weak,  that  they 
ue  noable  to  raiiie  and  support  it>  The  body  sinlu 
down  i  the  spine  is  bent  outward,  and  Uic  vertebre 
grow  togetlier  at  tlio  interior  part  j  the  body  becomes 
extremely  lean ;  the  strength  fails ;  Uie  decrepid  wretch 
is  unable  to  support  himself;  he  is  obliged  to  remain 
on  a  seat,  or  stretched  in  his  bed ;  the  bladder  becomes 
paralytic  -,  the  intestines  lose  their  spring  ;  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  becomes  slower )  the  strokes  of  the 
pulse  no  longer  amount  to  the  number  of  80  in  a  minate 
as  in  the  vigour  of  life,  but  are  reduced  to  24  and 


, water,  to  enter  again  into  new  cambina- 

tions".  •OoAri 

Man  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  shortneM  of^^-  , 
life.  Throughout  the  itiwle  of  living  beings,  tber« 
are  fetv  who  unite  in  a  greater  degree  all  the  internal 
canses  which  tend  to  prolong  its  different  periods.  Hie 
term  of  gestation  is  very  considerable}  thcrudimentsof 
the  teeth  are  very  late  in  unfolding;  his  growth  Is 
slow,  and  is  not  completed  before  about  30  yean  have 
elapsed.— The  age  ia  puberty,  klio,  is  much  later  in 
man  than  in  any  ether  animal.  In  short,  the  parts  of 
fewer  ;  respiration  is  slower ;  the  body  loses  his  body  being  composed  of  a  aof^r  and  more  flexible 
its  beat ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceues  ;  death  substance,  are  not  so  soan  hardened  as  those  of  inEerior 
follows  ;  and  the  dream  of  life  is  at  an  end.  animals.     Man,  therefiwe,  seems  to  receive  at  hi*  birth 

Nothing  can  be  more  fanmiliattng  to  the  pride  and  the  seeds  of  a  long  life  )  if  he  reaches  not  the  distant 
vanity  of  man  than  a  comparison  of  the  state  to  which  period  which  nature  aeemed  to  proouae  him,  it  must  be 
his  body  is  reduced  by  death,  with  that  which  it  ezhi-  owing  to  accidental  causes  foreign  to  hinaeU'.  Instead 
bits  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  yonth.  Let  us  contem-  6f  saying  that  be  has  finished  his  life,  m  ought  rather 
plate  a  female  in  the  prmie  of  youth  and  beauty.     That     to  say  that  be  has  not  completed  it. 

elegant  voluptuous    form,  that  graceful  flexibility  of         The  natural  and  total  duration   of  life  ia  i  

moboD,  that  gentle  warmth,  those  cheeks  crimsoned     measire  proportioned  to  the  period  of  growth.     AtreeoThaa 
with  the  roses  of  delight,  those  brilliant  eyes  darting      or  an  animal  which  aocii  acquires  its  full  size,  deGaya'*'^ 
rays  of  love,  or  sparkling  with  the  fire  of  genius  ;  that     much  sooner  than  another  which  continues  to  grow  for 
countenance  enlivened  by  sallies  of  wit,  or  animated     a  longer  time.     If  it  is  true  that  the  life  of  aniinsJs  is 
by  the  glow  of  passion,  appear,  united,  to  form  a  most     ei^t  times  longer  than  the  period  of  their  growth,  we 
fascinating  being.     A  moment  is  sufficient  to  destroy     might  conclude  that  the  boundaries  of  human  life  may 
the  illusion.     Sense  and  motion  cease  without  any  ap-     be  extended  to  a  century  and  a  half. 
pareKt  cause  \  the  body  loses  its  beat;  the  muscles  be-  On  the  subject  of  longevity,  and  the  general  cir- 

eome  flat,  and  the  angular  prominences  of  the  bones  cumstances  on  which  it  depends,  we  have  already 
appenr  ;  the  Instre  of  the  eye  is  gone  ;  the  cheeks  and  treated  under  the  article  I<oMG£viTr,  and  have  there 
lips  are  livid.  These,  however,  are  but  preludes  of  given  a  list  of  a  great  number  of  persons  who  faav« 
■Ganges  still  more  horrible,  lie  flesh  becomes  sue-  been  celebrated  for  the  length  of  their  lives.  To  this 
cessively  blue,  green,  and  black.  It  attracts  humidity,  list  we  shall  add  a  few  more  names  in  the  note  be< 
and  while  one  portion  evaporates  in  infectious  emana-     low  (B)  ;  hut  on  the  general  subject  of  longevity,  we 

shall 


(b)  William  Lecomte,  a  shepherd,  died  suddenly  in  1776,  in  the  county  of  Caux  in  Normandy,  at  the  age 
of  no.  Cramers,  physician  to  the  emperor,  saw  at  Teraeswar  two  brothers,  the  one  aged  no,  and  the  other 
112,  both  of  whom  were  fathers  at  that  age.  St  Paul  the  hermit  vras  1 13  at  his  death.  The  Sieur  Iswan- 
Horwatks,  kbight  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  died  at  Saar-Albe  in  Lorraln  in  J775,  aged  almost  in.  He  was  a 
great  hunter.     He  undertook  a '  .     ..■       .    ^       .•    .    .. 

sine  Iwiwaronska  di 
Mank  Jonas  died  a 


lie  undertook  a  long  journey  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  perfonned  it  on  boreeback.  Bo- 
a  died  at  Minsk  in  Lithuania  st  tlie  age  of  113.  Fockjel  Jonas  died  in  the  year  1775,  aged  iij. 
h1  at  Vilejac  in  Hungary,  aged  119.  John  Niethen  of  Bakler  in  Zealand  lived  to  the  age  of 
130.  Eleonora  Spicer  died  in  1773,  in  Virginia,  aged  121.  John  Argus  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Lastna  in 
Turkey,  and  died  in  1779)  "t  ^c  age  of  123,  having  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  by  whom  he  had  posterity  ta 
the  SfUi  generation.  They  amounted  to  the  number  of  160  souls,  and  all  lived  in  the  same  village.  His  father 
died  at  the  age  of  130.  In  December  1777,  there  lived  in  Devonshire  a  farmer  named  John  Brookey,wfao  was 
134  years  of  age,  and  had  be«i  fifteen  times  married.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  mention  an  Englishman 
'called  Eccleston,  who  Kved  to  the  age  of  143.  Another  Englishman,  named  EfiinEhsm,  died  in  17J7  at  the  age 
of  144.  Niels  Jukena  of  Hamerset  in  Denmark  died  in  1764,  aged  146.  Christi«n  Jacob  Drakemberg  died  in 
1770  at  Archnsen,  in  the  146th  year  of  his  age.  lilts  old  man  of  the  north  was  bora  at  Stavongar  in  Norway 
■tn  1624,  and  at  the  age  of  130  married  a  widow  of  60.  In  Norway  same  men  have  lived  to  the  age  of  150. 
John  Rorin,  who  was  bom  at  Sxatlova-Carantc- Batcher,  in  iJie  bannat  of  Temeswor,  lived  to  the  age  of  172,  and 
'bis  wile  to  that  of  164,  having  been  married  to  him  for  147  years.  When  Bovin  died,  their  youngest  son  was 
QQ  years  of  age.  Peter  Zorten  a  peasant,  and  a  countryman  of  John  Bovin,  died  in  1724,  at  the  age  of  185. 
His  youngest  son  was  then  97  years  of  age.  The  history  and  whole  length  pictures  of  Jobn  Bovin,  Heniy  Jen- 
kins, and  Peter  Zorten,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  S,  A.  R.  Prince  Charles  at  Brussels ;  and  engravmga  of 
Bovin  and  Zorten,  with  a  short  account  of  them,  are  given  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  Code  of  Health  and  Longe- 
^ty,"  FrofcMor  Hanovius  at  Dantzlc,  mentions  in  bis  nomenclature  an  old  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  184; 
and  anodier,  then  alive,  bait  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  iSti.  For  other  instances,  see  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
frork  above  oiutioticd. 
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Han.  *ball  add  nothing  to  what  haa  been  laid  nnder  that 
^.  ^1— I  head,  excepl  the  portrait  of  a  man  destined  for  lon- 
gevity, drann  bj  the  celebrated  Hufetand. 
Poitnit  cf  He  ha*  a  proper  and  well  proportioned  Btatuie,  with- 
iL  maa  oat  being  too  tall.  He  is  rather  of  the  middle  lize, 
forotcd  ftr  and  sooKwhat  thick  set.  His  complexion  is  not  too 
Ungefitj.  gofjd  ■  ^  fay  rate,  too  much  ruddiness  in  yoath  is  sel- 
dom  a  sign  of  longevity.  His  hair  approaches  rather 
to  the  fair  than'  the  hiack ;  hii  skin  i»  strong,  but  not 
rough.  His  head  is  not  too  big ;  he  has  large  veins 
at  the  extremities,  and  bis  shoulders  are  rather  n>nnd 
than  flat.  His  neck  is  not  too  long ;  his  belly  does 
not  project,  and  his  bands  are  large,  but  not  too  deep- 
ly cleft.  His  foot  ii  rather  thick  than  long,  and  bis 
legs  are  firm  and  round.  He  has  also  a  broad  arched 
chest,  a  strong  voice,  and  the  iaculty  of  retaining  his 
breath  for  a  long  time  without  difliculty.  In  general, 
there  is  a  complete  harmony  in  all  his  parts.  His 
•ensee  are  good,  bnt  not  loo  delicate ;  his  pulse  is  clear 
and  regular.  His  stomach  is  ekcellent,  his  appetite 
good,  and  digeatim  easy.  He  eats  slowly,  and  has  not 
too  much  thirst,  which  ia  always  a  sign  ma  rajud  con- 
sumption. He  is  serene,  active,  susceptible  of  joy, 
love,  and  hope,  bnt  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  ha- 
tred, auger,  and  avarice.  His  passions  never  become 
too  violent.  If  he  gives  way  to  anger,  he  ezp^iences 
lal  flow  of  warmth,  a  kind   of  gentle   fever. 
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the  consistence  ofbone}  the  bones  become  more  solid,  and 
all  the  fibres  are  hardened.  Almost  all  the  fat  wastes  '" 
away  ;  the  skin  becomes  withered  and  scaly  >  wrinkles 
are  gradually  formed }  the  hair  grows  white  ;  the  teeth 
fall  out  (  the  face  loses  its  shape ;  the  body  is  bent, 
and  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  crystalline  bn- 
mour  become  more  perceptible.  The  first  traces  of 
this  decay  begin  to  be  perceived  at  the  age  of  40,  and 
sometimes  sooner  ;  this  is  the  age  of  decline'  They  in- 
crease by  slow  degrees  till  60,  which  ia  the  period  of 
old  age.  They  increase  more  rapidly  tilt  the  age  of 
70  or  75.  At  this  period  crazincM  begins,  and  conti- 
nues always  to  increase.  Next  succeeds  decrepitude,, 
when  the  memory  is  gone,  the  use  of  tho  senses  lost,. 
the  BtianRth  fatally  annihilated,  the  organs  worn  out,, 
and  the  fonctioos  of  the  body  almost,  destroyed.     Little 


nithout  any  overflowing  of  the  g 


He  is  fuid  of     mala. 


100,  death  tenuinates  at  once  decrepitude  a 

The  body  then  dies  by  little  and  little  ;  its  motion 
gradually  lUminisheB  ;  life  is  extinguished  by  successive 
gradations,  and  death  is  only  the  last  term  in  the  suc- 
cession. When  the  motion  of  the  heart,  which  c^ti- 
noea  longest,  ceases,  man  has  then  hr^athed  his  last}  he 
has  passed  from  the  state  of  life  to  the  state  of  dealh  ; 
and  as  it  his  birth  a  breath  opened  to  him  the  career 
of  life,  so  with  »  breath  he  finishes  bis  course. 
This  natural  cause  of  death  i 


employment, 'particularly  calm  meditation,  and  agree- 
able speculations  }  is  an  optimist ;  a  friend  to  natural 
affections,  and  domestic  felicity ;  has   no  thirst  after 
*  Hi!^in«i  honours  or  riches,  bnt  is  satisfied  with  his  tot  *. 
tmpnhag- ,  Jf.  Danbenton  has  given  a  Ubie  of  the  probabilities 
wijT  '    *^  ^  duration  of  life,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abridgement.     Of  23,994  diildrea  bora  at  the  same 
time,  there  will  probably  die, 


vegetables.     We  may  observe  ttiat 


Hemaining  y  0 
lueight  years 

Remaining  4-  o 
In  38  years 

Remaining  ^  o 


11,997. 
7998. 


7998 


^S*99^ 


17.994 


ra399. 


Remaining  j  or  5998. 
In  6 1  years 

Remaining  |  or  3999, 
In  70  years 

Remaining  -f^ 
In  8a  years 

Remaining  xa  <"^  S99' 
In  00  years 

Remaining  y-Jr  or  79. 
In  too  years 

Remaining  -rvivv  o'  2. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  very  small  number  of  men 

indeed  pass  diroogh  all  the  periods  of  life,  and  arrive 

at  the  goal  marked  out  by  nature.    Innumerable  causes 

accelerate  our  dissolution.     The  life  of  man 


19,99  c 
2'.59J 


23.395 
23.9' 4 


33.99a 


of  his  organs,  wbich  grew  up     ject  their  particular'  study,  hai 


lli«  activity  and 

and  acquire  strength  daring  inf      , . 

youth.     No  sooner  has  the  body  attained  its  utmost 

perfection,  than  it  begins  to  decline.     Its  decay  is  at 

first  imperceptible,  but  in  progress  of  time  the  mem- 

hrancB  become  CBrtilagiBODs,^aDd  the  Cartilages- ocqain 


the  centre  of  an  oak  first  perishes  and  falls  into  dust, 
because  these  parts  having  berime  harder  and  mora 
compact,  can  receive  no  further  nourishment.  The 
causes  of  our  dis.w)tution,  therefore,  are  as  necessary  as 
death  is  inevitable ;  and  it  is  no  more  in  our  power  to 
retard  this  fatal  term  than  tn  alter  the  established  lawi 
of  the  universe.  In  whatever  manner  death  happen.^, 
(he  time  thereof  is  unknown.  It  is  considered,  how- 
ever, as  at  all  limes  terrible,  and  the  very  thoughts  of 
it  fill  the  mind  with  fear  and  trouble.  It' is,  notwith- 
standing our  duty  frequently  to  direct/our' thoughla  to 
that  event,  which  must  inevitably  happen,  and  by  a 
life  of  virtue  and  innocence  to  prepare  against  those 
consequences  which  we  so  much  dread. 

As  ia  women  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  muscletj 
mid  every  other  part  of  the  body,, are  softer  and  less 
solid  than  those  of  men,  they  must  require  more  time 
in  bardeaing  to  that  degree  whiob  oecaaiona  death* 
WoOMU  of  course  ought  to  live  longer  than  mwi.  TJiii 
reasoning  is  confirmed  by  experience)  for  by  consult' 
ing  the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears,  that  after  women 
have  passed  a  certain  age,  they  live  -much  longer  than 
men  who  have  arrived  at  the  same  age.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  women  the  age 
of  youth  is  shorter  and  happier  than  In  men,  bnt  that 
the  period  of  old  age  is  longer^  and  attended  'with  more 
trouble.  ' 

It  it  not  oar  business  here  to  consider  those  circnm- 
stances  which  are  calculated  to  [u-esHve  health  and 
prolong  life.      Many  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the 

"  il  articles  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  make  this  iuIh 


r  ample  materials 


KBvided  for  them,  in  Sir  John  Binclair't  "  Code,  of 
ealth  and  Longenty." 

Itk  (^  Mas,  an  island  in  the  Irish  sea,  lying 
about  seven  leagnet  north  from  Anglesey,  abont  the 
BMue-  distance  west  foun  lAncashiie,  nearly  the  1" 
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dialanM  MMilh-nst  from  Gallovray,  and 
'  e>st  froiB  IrtLRud.  iu  form  is  iang  aiidnamin.itretdi' 
Hw,  from  tbe  nortli-eut  of  A.yre  point  to  tlie  Calf  «f 
Ahn,  nkich  lie*  soutli-vest,  at  least  30  fjigiii^  nt1e«> 
Its  breadth  in  sMue  placei  in  more  tkan  niae  biiIm,  ia 
moit  placee  ciglit,  and  in  smdc  sot  above  &v« ;  and  it 
contains  about  i6d  square  milesl 

The  firat  author  1*^0  mentions  tbia  island  it(  Cesar  ; 
fw  theie  can  be  M  little  doubt,  that,  \fy  tbe  Moita 
of  Trhtch  be  ipeaks  in  hia  ComfncntaTies,  placing  it  in 
the  midst  between  Britain  aiid  Ireland,  wc  are  to  un- 
'dentand  Klan  j  as  that  tbe  Uoaa  of  Tacitus,  which 
he  acqnainta  as  bad  a  fordabie  strait  between  it  and  the 
continent,  can  be  applied  only  to  Anf^kcey,  Filnf 
Ims  set  down  both  iolaiidi )  ifonn,  1^  wbkh  he  iatends 
Anglesey,  and  Motmbia,  wbkh  is  Man.  In  Fudcmy 
we  find  Monatrda,  or  Momida,  that  is,  the  farther  at 
more  remote  Mon.  Orosim  styles  it  Menavia;  tclli 
UB,  that  it  was  not  extremely  fcnile  )  Mid  that  this,  as 
nell  as  Ireland,  was  then  possessed  fay  tbe  Scots.  Be- 
lla, who  diiitinguisbfS  clearly  tiro  Menavian  islands, 
names  this  tbe  northern  Mcmtvia,  bestowing  the  epithet 
of  i-mitkem  upon  Anglesey.  In  some  copies  of  Nea-' 
iiius,  tliis  isle  is  denominated  Euboniai  inotlters,  Me- 
TiatB0,-  hot  both  are  explained  to  mean  Man.  Alurcd 
of  Beverley  alte  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  tbe  Menaviao 
islands.  The  Britans,  in  their  own  laflgu^[e,  called 
it  Manaw,  Biore  properly  Mmn  au,  i.  e.  "  a  littia 
inland,*'  which  seems  to  be  Latinized  io  the  word  Me- 
navia.  AIL  which  clearly  proves,  ibat  this  small  isle 
was  esriy  inhabited,  and  as  well  known  to  the  rest  of 
the.  nadd  as  either  Britain  or  Ireland 

In  tbe  close  of  the  tii^t  century,  the  Druids,  who 
cere  the  priests,  prophets,  and  philosophers  of  the 
old  Britons,  were  fmally  expelled  by  Julius  Agricola 
IVom  tbe  southern  Mona ;  and  we  are  told,  that  tliey 
then  took  sbeiter  in  the  northern.  This  island  they 
louitd  well  planted  with  Iirs ;  so  that  they  had,  in 
some  measure,  what  they  delighted  in  most,  the  ebelter 
of  trees;  bnt,  however,  not  (be  shelter  of  those  trees 
in  which  they  most  delighted,  viz.  the  oaks;  and  there- 
fore these  they  introduced.  .  No  histories  tell  ns  this ; 
but  we  learn  it  from  more  certain  authority,  great 
woods  of  fir  having  been  diicovved  interred  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  here  and  there  small  groves 
'»«£aakB:  but  as  these  trees. are  Dever  met  with  inter- 
mixed, so  it  is  plain  they  never  f^ew  together }  and  as 
tbe  former  are  by  far  the  most  nuiuerona,  we  may  pre- 
•ome  them  the  natuiKl  produce  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  latter  were  planted  «nd  preserved  by  the 
Druids.  They  gave  the  people,  'With  whun  they 
lived,  and  over  whom  they  ruled,  a  gentle  govern- 
ment, wise  laws,  bat  withal  a  very  enpeiatitious  re- 
ligion. It  is  also  very  likely  that  they  hindered 
tbero,  as  much  as  they  could,  from  having  anycorrer 
spondence  with  their  neighbonra  ;  which  is  the  reason 
that  though  the  island  is  mentioned  t^  so  many 
vrriteis,  not  one  of  tbent,  before  Orosius,  says  a  word 
about  the  inhabitants.  A  little  before  this  time,  that 
is,  in  the  beKinping  of  tbe  fifth  century,  the  Scots  had 
transported  themselves  thither,  it  is  said,  from  Ireland. 
Tbe  tradition  of  tbe  natives  of  Man  (for  they  have  a 
traditionary  history)  begins  at  this  peiiod.  They 
style  this  first  discovnrer  iiaimam  Mac  I.eari  and 
they  say  thxt  he  was  a^magiciaD,  w^  kept  diis  couu- 
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leagues      try  coveiedintli  mists,  oo  that  llie  inhahitaiits  of  otber 

places  could  nevar  find  it.  But  the  ancient  tJiH)uicl<:<  ^ 
of  Ireland  inform  us,  that  the  true  nane  of  this-  a:d< 
venturer  wa»  OrimimuM^  the  son  of  AUadias,  a  pnuce 
in  their  island ;  asd  ihA  he  was  stimaoied  AianHOfmrn, 
fiom  his  having  first  entered  the  island  of  Maa,  and 
Mmc  Lir,  i,  e.  "  tbe  o&prins  of  the  sea,"  irooi  Jiu 
great  skill  in  navi^iatian.  He  pmnoted  cnsMUerce^ 
and  ia  said  (a  h»ve  given  a  good  receptua  (o  St  Pa- 
trick, l^  idKMn  the  natives  were  converted  to  Christi- 

The  princes  who  fuled  ailer  Lim  seeia  to  have  been 
of  tbe  same  line  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with 
which  country  they  had  a  gicat  iaLerconrse,  aitsist- 
ing  its  moaaxchs  10  their  wan,  and  having  tbe  edu- 
cation of  their  princes  confided  to  theni  in  time  ol' 
^ace. 

In  the  beginning  of  die  seventh  •century,  Edwin 
king  of  NorthiH&bedBnd  invaded  the  Menaviaa  idanda, 
ravaged  Man,  and  kept  it  for  some  time,  whrn,  Beda 
assures  us,  there  were  in  it  about  300  families  ;  wbit;k 
was  less  than  a  third  put  of  tbe  people  ia  Aaglcaey, 
.though  Man .  wants  hut  a  third  of  the  i>izs  of  that 

The-  Mcoad  line  af  their  .princes  tiny  derive  bvm 
Orii,  who,  they  say,  was  the  son  of  the  king  of  Nor- 
way; and  that  there  were  12  princes  af  ibis  houae 
who  governed  Man.  -The  old  coaatitotion,  settled  by 
the  Druids,  while  they  awayed  lite  soeptre,  was  por- 
fectly  restored;  the  counti^  was  well  cultivated  and 
well  peopled  ;  their  subjects  were  equally  versed  in  the 
exercise  of  aims  and  in  the  knowledge  of  tbe  aits  of 
peace  :  in  a  Mord,  they  had  a  considerable  naval  fiirce, 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  were  a  great  nation,  though 
inhabitii^  only  a  little  isle.  Guttred  the  son  of  Om 
built  the  castle  of  Russyn,  A.  D.  960,  which  is  a 
Hti-oiig  place,  a  targe  palace,  and  has  subsisted  now 
above  800  years.  Macao  was  the  ninth  of  these 
kings,  and  maintained  an  unsuccessful  struggle  agalnat 
Edgar,  wbo  reduced  all  ibi^  little  sovereigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Britain  to  own  btni  for  iheir  lord  ;  and 
who,  upon  the  submifision  of  Macaq,  made  him  his  high- 
adiniral,  by  which  title  {archipirata,  in  the  Latin  of 
those  times)  he  subscribes  that  monarch's  charter  to 
.  the  abbey  of  Glastanhury. 

After  tLc  death  of  JEdward  the  Confessor,  when 
Harold,  who  possessed  the  crown  of  England,  bad  de- 
feated the  Norwegians  at  tbe  battle  (^  StainFard, 
there  was  amongst  the  fugitives  one  Goddard  Crow- 
nan,  tbe  son  of  Harold  the  Black,  of  Iceland,  who 
took  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Man.  This  isle  was  then 
governed  by  another  Goddard,  who  was  a  descendant  - 
from  Macao,  and  be  gave  him  a  verr  kind  and  friendly 
reception.  Goddard  Crowoan,  during  tbe  short  stay 
he  made  in  the  island,  perceived  that  his  namesake 
was  universally  hated  by  lus  subjects  ;  which  uispired 
him  with  hopes  that  he  might  expel  the  king,  and 
become  master  of  the  island.  This  he  at  last  accant- 
plishod,  after  having  defeated  and  killed  Fingal  tbe 
son  of  Goddard,  who  bad  succeeded  his  father.  Up- 
on this  he  assigned  the  north  part  <^  tbe  island  to 
the  natives,  and  gave  the  south  to  his  own  pe^ej 
becoming,  in  virtue  of  his  conqnnt,  the  bunder  of 
their  third  race  of  princes.  However  he  might  ac- 
quire his  kingdom,  he  govemed  it  with  spirk  ukd 
^       prudence, 
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-'  Mveni  victsries  over  tbe  ScMi  in  the  Ides  . 
lung  a  tour  through  bu  (w»<obtaiDsd  dominiwis,  ic- 
reued  in  the  Uluid  of  IsIkj.  He  left  behind  him 
three  BOiu.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  between  the 
two  eldect,  «Dd  both  of  them  deceasing  in  a  few  years, 
Msgnu*  kii^  of  Norwar  coaung  vith  a  powcrfni 
fleet,  possewed  binuelf  of  Man  and  tbe  lales,  and  held 
them  at  long  aa  he  li-rtA ;  bat,  being  slain  in  Ireland, 
the  people  invited  home  Olave,  tbe  youngest  soa  of 
Goddard  Crownan,  who  had  fled  to  the  conrt  of 
En^and,  and  been  very  honourably  treated  by  Henry 
tbe  Second.  There  were  in  the  whole  nine  princef 
of  thii  race,  who  were  nil  of  them  feadatoriea  to  the 
kings  of  England  ;  and  often  resorted  to  their  court, 
were  very  kindly  receiTed,  and  bad  penaions  bcatowed 
upon  them.  Henry  III.  in  particular,  charged  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  with  tbn  defence  of  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  Irelfind ;  and  granted  him  anou»lly  for  that 
service  40  marks,  100  measures  of  wheat,  and  five 
pieces  of  wine.  Upon  the  denite  of  Magnus  the 
last  kins  of  this  isle,  witbont  heiis  nsaJe,  Alexander  III. 
king  of  Scots,  who  had  conquered  tbe  other  isles, 
seized  likewise  upon  this;  which,  as  parcel  of  that 
kingdom,  came  into  tbe  hands  of  Edward  I.  who  di- 
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in  Irelasd  ;  ^ned  of  tbe  chaanel,  i>  very  beaeficial  to  Britain,  I7  lessen- 
ing the  force  of  tbe  tides,  which  would  otherwise^ 
break  with  far  greater  violence  tbao  they  do  at  present. 
It  is  frequently  expased  to  very  ^gb  winds ;  and 
at  other  timet  to  mirts,  which,  however,  arc  not  at  all 
miwholesome.  The  soil  towards  the  north  is  dry  and 
sandy,  of  consequenee  unfertile,  but  not  nniaqwttvable  i 
the  mountains,  which  ma;  include  sear  two-thirds 
of  the  iBland,  are  bleak  and  barren  ;  yet  afllwd  excel- 
lent peat,  and  contain  several  kinds  of  metals.  They 
maintain  also  a  kind  of  sowlt  swine,  called  purrt, 
which  are  esteemed  escdleot  pvk.  In  the  valleys 
there  is  as  good  pasture,  hay,  and  CMU,  M  in  any  of 
the  northern  counties ;  and  the  ssnlhera  part  of  .the 
island  is  as  fine  soil  as  can  be  wished..  They  have 
marl  and  linestone  sufiicient  to  render  even  their 
poorest  lands  fertile  ;  eKCelleiK  slate,  ragstene,  bUck 
marble,  and  some  other  kinds  for  building.  They 
bave  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  and  in  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion ;  potatoes  in  immense  quantities ;  and,  where 
proper  pains  have  been  taken,  tliey  bave  tolerable 
fmit.  They  have  also  hemp,  ^lax,  large  crops  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  some  wheat.  Hogs,  sheep,  goals, 
black  cattle,  and  horses,  they  have  in  plenty ;  and 
tbougfa  small  in  size,  yet  if  the  conntry  was  thoroughly 
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that  isle  for  him,  to  aestore  it  to  John  Baliol,  who 
bad  done  homage  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Seot- 
fatnd. 

But  it  seems  Uiere  was  etill  remaining  a  lady  named 
Amitrica,  who  claimed  this  sovereignty,  as  cousin  and 
nearest  of  kin  t*  the  deceased  Mngmis,  This  claimant 
heiag  able  to  obtain  Rothing  from  John  Baliol,  ap- 
plied herself  next  la  King  Edward,  as  tbe  superior 
Icsd.  He,  upon  this  application,  by  his  writ  which 
is  yet  extant,  commanded  both  parties,  in  order  to 
detensine  their  r^t,  to  appear  in  tbe  king's  bench. 
Vlie  progress  of  this  suit  does  not  appear;  but  we 
know  &rther,  that  this  lady,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  con- 
veyed her  claim  ta  Sir  Simon  de  Mootaente ;  and, 
after  many  dilates,  invasioos  by  the  Scots,  and  other 
acddents,  tbe  title  was  examined  in  parliament,  in  tbe 
seventh  of  Edfrard  III.  and  solemnly  adjudged  to 
WilUam  dc  HoMtacnte;  to  whom,  by  letters-patent, 
dated  tbe  same  jrear,  that  monarch  released  all  claim 
whatsoever. 

in  tbe  snf:oeeding  reign,  William  Montacnte,  earl 
of  Salisbury,  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Scroop,  afterwards 
earl  of  Wiltshire ;  and,  apon  bis  losinir  his  bead,  it 
WM  gnuited  by  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of 
Narthwnherfamd  i  who,  being  attainted,  had,  by  tin 
j^nsr  of  that  kmg,  all  his  lands  restored,  except  tlie 
isle  of  Man,  which  tbe  same  monarch  granted  to  Sir 
Jefan  Stanley,  to  be  held  by  him  of  the  king,  his 
heirs  sad  sacoessors,  by  komsge,  and  a  east  of  fBlcoos 
ta  be  pvsested  at  every  conmaiion,  'Hius  it  was 
possessed  by  this  noble  family,  who  were  created  earls 
of  DeAy,  tUl  tiM  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when, 
vpoa  the  deinise  of  Eari  Ferdinand,  wbo  left  thrnC 
daogfateifs,  it  4ras,  as  Lord  Coke  tells  as,  adjudged  to 
these  ladies,  and  fttim  tbem  purchased  by  WilHaw  earl 
i>f  Derby,  the  iHvther  of  Ferdinand,  fixim  whom  it 
was  claimed  by  descent,  and  adjudged  to  the  dokc  <i 
Athol. 

TUs  island,  firam  its  attttatioii  dit«i;tly  in  tbe  moA 
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.11  animals,  as  experience  has  showB.  They  have 
rabbits  and  hares  very  fat  and  fine  }  tsme  and  wild 
fowl  in  great  plenty ;  and  in  their  high  moontainp 
they  bave  one  airy  a£  cmIob,  and  two  of  excalleut 
hawks.  Their  rivulets  furnish  tbem  with  salmon^ 
trout,  eels,  and  other  kinds  of  firesh-water  fish ;  on 
their  consts  are  caught  cod,  tnrbot,  ling,  bdibut,  all 
sorts  of  shell-fish  (onrsters  only  are  scarce,  but  large 
and  good),  and  hemngs,  of  which  they  made  ancient- 
ly a  great  profit,  though  this  fishery  is  «f  late  muc^ 
declined. 

Tbe  inhabitants  t£  Man,  though  fitf  &om  being 
unmixed,  were  perhaps,  till  vilhin  the  coutse  af  tbe 
18th  century,  more  so  than  any  other  under  .the  do- 
minion  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  which  thej 
arc  very  proud  of  being  subjects,  tboo^,  like  tbe  io- 
faabitants  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  tbey  have  a  constitib- 
tion  of  their  own,  and  a  peculiarity  af  manners  nata- 
rally  rcsalting  from  a  long  enjoyment  of  it^— Tbe 
Manks  tiague  is  the  only  one  ^oken  Inr  tbe  common 
people.  It  is  the  Old  Briti^,  mingled  with  Nans, 
or  the  Iforwegian  language,  and  the  modem  language. 
Tbe  clergy  preach  «nd  read  the  common  pravcr  in  it. 
In  ancient  times  they  were  distinguisbed  by  their  stature, 
courage,  and  gceat  skill  in  maritime  aStirs.  They 
are  at  this  day  a  brisk,  lively,  hardy,  industrious,  and 
well-meaning  pco^e.  Their  frog^ity  defends  tbem 
from  want :  and  thongb  there  are  few  that  abound, 
there  are  as  few  in  distress ;  and  those  that  are,  meet 
MTtth  a  cheerful  unccostrained  relict  On  the  other 
band,  they  are  choleric,  loquacions,  and  as  tbe  lav 
till  lately  was  cheap,  and  unencumbered  with  solicitors 
and  xttarneys,  not  a  little  litigious.  Tbe  rtvenue,  i« 
the  eaal  rf  Derby's  time,  amaunted  to  about  Z500I. 
a-year;  from  i^ich,  dedocting  his  civil  list,  which 
was  abovt  700I.  the  dear  ioeaoie  amounted,  to  1800L 
At  the  snaM  time  time,  the  number  of  hts  subjects  wan 
computed  at  2o,ooQ.— Tbe  sovereign  of  Man,  though 
ht  has  long  ago.mwcd  the  title  t£  iang,  ma  still  in- 
4  A  /- ^      vested  I 
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but  the 
■*  diatinct  jnriadiction  of  this  little  «ubanlia«te  rojaltj, 
bcnng  foand  inconrenient  tar  the  pUTpoaes  of  public 
jnstice  and  for  the  Tcvenae  (it  affarding  a  commo- 
diouH  asylum  for  debtors,  ontlana,  and  aamggkm\  ao- 
ifaority  was  given  to  the  treasurr,  by  stat.  12  Geo.  I. 
c  28.  to  porcbase  the  interest  of  the  then  propiietora 
for  the  Qse  of  the  crown ;  which  purchase  was  at 
length  completed  in  the  year  17651  and  confirmed  by 
•tat.  5  Geo.  III.  C.  26.  and  39.;  whereby  tbe  vfaale 
island  and  all  its  dependencies  (except  the  landed 
ynpeitj  of  the  Atbol  family),  their  manorial  rights 
and  enmlamcBbi,  and  the  patronage  of  tbe  bUbapric 
and  other  ectJeaiMtical  benefices,  are  unalienably  Tested 
in  the  crown.  . 

^e  most  general  diTiMaD  of  this  island  u  inte  north 
nad  sonth  ;  and  it  eontains  ly  parishes,  of  which  Gve 
are  market  towns,  tberest  villages.  Its  divisioD  with 
regard  to  its  citU  government,  is  into  six  sbee<lingfi, 
every  one  having  its  proper  coroner,  who  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sberifT,  is  intrusted  with  the  peace  of  his  di> 
strict,  secures  criminals,  brings  them  to  justice,  &c 
Hw  lord  chief  justice  Coke  says,  "  theis  laws  were 
sneh  as  scarce-  to  be  found  anywhere  else."  In  Joly 
1786,  a  copper  coinage  for  tbe  nse  of  the  island  was 
issned  from  the  Tower  of  London.— There  is  a  ridge 
ef  moontains  rons  almost  the  length  of  the  isle,  from 
whence  they  have  abundance  of  good  water  from  the 
rivulets  and  springs ;  and  Snafield,  the  highest,  rises 
about  jSo  yards.  The  air  ir  sharp  and  cold  in  winter, 
the  frosts  short,  and  the  snow,  especially  near  the  sea, 
lies  not  long  on  the  groand.  The  prevailing  rocks  are 
day  slate,  which  occopiea  the  highest  parts  of  tbe 
ialaad,  and  lower  down  grey-wacke,  with  old  red 
sandstone  and  limestone,  with  some  mines  of  lead,  cop- 
per, and  iron.  Tie  trade  of  this  island  was  very  great  be- 
fore the  year  1726 ;  but  the  late  Lord  Derby  fanning 
oat  his  cnstoms  to  foreignerv,  die  inaolence  of  these 
farmers  drew  on  them  the  resentment  of  the  government 
of  England,  who,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  deprived  the 
inhabitants  of  an  open  trade  with  this  kingdom.  This 
natotally  introdoced  a  clandestine  commerce,  which 
they  carried  on  with  England  and  Ireland  with  prodi- 
gious sncccaa,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  goods 
was  ran  into  both  kingdoms,  till  the  government  in  1765 
tlMnght  profct  to  pot  an  entire  stop  to  it,  by  por- 
basing  the  island  of  the  duke  of  Atbol,  as  i^ready 
mentioned,  and  permitting  a  free  trade  with  England. 
On  the  little  isle  of  Peele,  on  the  west  side  of  Man,  is  a 
town  of  tbe  same  name,  with  a  fortified  castle.  Be- 
fore tbe  south  pratBontoiyof  Man,  is  a  little  island  call- 
ed tbe  Cay  of  Man:  it  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit, 
and  separated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two  fiir> 
lonrs  broad.  At  one  time  of  tbe  year  it  abounds  with 
pumua,  and  also  with  a  species  of  ducks  and  drakes,  by 
tbe  English  called  bamaclet,  and  by  the  Scots  chkef 
and  tahn  jftvt^. 

^Hk  principal  manniactues  are  coMrse  hats,  cotton 
goods,  and  linen  eloth.  About  500  boats  are  employed  in 
tbe  herring  fishery ;  and  previous  to  tbe  late  war,  the 
BsJnwn  fuibtrj  waa  in  a  very  Aoiirishing  eooditioe,  but 
has  now  deuined.  Crest  quantities  of  cattie,  sheep, 
f«rk,  buttN,  and  eggs,  are  shipped  to  En^aad.  The 
imports  are  mannhctured  goods,  coal,  &C. 

The  women  ii^  the  isk  of  Mu  an  not  femaritabk 
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for  elegance  of  form  or  delicacy  of  features.   Tie  prac- 
tice of  ber  domestic  duties,  and  tbe  regulation  of  her 
domeBticafiairs,constitutc  the  employment  of  CbeBlanka  '' 
Wife  }  and  if  not  so  refined  as  tbe  damea  ofmore  polisb- 
ed  nations,  she  is  perhaps  as  bappv. 

Landed  property  is  very  much  divided  in  the  ialattd, 
there  being  scarcely  aii  men  who  have  estates  ^>evc 
jool.  a  year. 

The  internal  scenery  of  tbe  isle  of  Man  is  far  fram 
being  hcaatifiil,  of  which  the  chief  cause  is  the  want 
of  wood ;  and  tbe  rivers  are  so  small  as  to  add  little 
to  the  ricbnesB  of  tbe  views.  The  Manka  ate  fond 
of  dancing,  snd  dance  wall.  Two  balls  in  the  year 
artf  given  at  Castletown  ;  one  on  the  king's  \nrtb  day, 
tbe  other  on- the  qneen\  and  there  are  frequent  pri* 
vate  dances.  At  Bamsay,  during  the  winter  of  1801, 
a  sottety  of  ladies  and  gentlemea  was  fitrmed,  rrkicb 
met  three  evenings  in  tbe  week  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing Shakespeare }  and  snch  a  number  of  copes  were 
procured,  that  each  oharaetsr  of  the  drama  was  support- 
ed by  a  separate  indiridual. 

Toe  inhabitants  of  this  isle  (estimated  at  39,000' by 
Mr  Colqohovu)  are  of  the  church  ef  England;  and 
the  bishop  is  shied  Biiki^  of  Soder  aid  Man.  3e 
has  no  vote  in  the  British  bouse  of  peers.  This  biriiap- 
rick  was  first  erected  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  and  for  its 
diocese  had  this  isde  and  all  the  Hefandes  or  Western 
islands  of  Scotland ;  but  which  nere  called  Sad»ne  hj 
the  Danes,  who  went  to  them  by  tbe  north,  from 
the  Swedish  Sodor,  Soil  or  Oar  -islands,  from  which  the 
title  of  tbe  bishop  of  Sodor  is  supposed  to  origioate. 
The  bishop's  seat  was  at  Roskin,  or  Castletown,  in  tbo 
isle  of  Man,  and  b  Latin  is  entitled  Sodertiuit.  Bat 
when  thb  island  became  dependent  npoa  the  kingdom 
of  Epgland,  the  Western  islands  withdrew  themselvca 
from  the  obedience  of  their  bii^op,  and  had  a  biabt^ 
of  their  own,  whom  they  entitled  also  ^Mbrnwu,  bus 
commonly  Sitiop  of  lie  Iilet.  The  patronage  4^ 
the  bishopric  was  given,  together  with  the  island,  to 
the  Stanleys  by  King  Edward  IV,  and  came  by  an 
heir-female  to  the  family  of  Athol ;  and,  on  a  vacancy 
thereof,  tbe^  nominated  their  designed  bishop  to  the 
king,  who  dismissed  him  to  the  archbishop  of  York  foe 
consecration. — Bj  an  act  of  pariiament,  the  33d  erf 
King  Henry  VIII.  this  bishopric  is  declared  in  the  pro- 
vince of  York. 

AfsX-^KW  JBvtf.  See  FULICANUS,  Obnithologs 
Index. 

MANAGE.    See  Manege. 

MANASSEH,  in  Soripture  history,  tbe  eldest  smef 
Joseph,  and  grandson  ef  the  patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xU, 
V3.  51.)  was  bora  in  tbe  year  of  tbe  wmid  2290,  bebre 
Jesus  Christ  1 7 14. 

Tbe  tribe  descended  from  him  came  oot  of  Egypt, 
in  number  32,300  nen  fit  for  battle,  upwards  of  30 
years  old,  under  the  conduct  of  Gamalid  son  of  Pe- 
dabzur  (Numb.  ii.  20.  31.}.  This  tribe  was  dirided 
at  their  entrance  into  tbe  land  of  Premiae.  One  half 
had  its  portion  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and  tbe  atber 
half  00  this  side  the  river.  The  faalf  tribe  of  Manasseh 
which  settled  beyond  the  river  posaesaed  the  countiy 
of  Basban,  from  the  river  JabbiJt  to  Mount  Libanua, 
(Nomb.  xiii.  35, 34,  Stc.) ;  aad  the  other  half  tribe  rf 
Manasseh  on  this  side  Jordan,  obtained  for  its  inlieri- 
tance  the  country  between  the  tribe  of  E^raim  to  the 
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liIanaiMh  soutL  of  the  tribe  of  litMotiar  to  tbe  DortI>,  havng  the 
I)        river  Jordui  to  dia  east  snd  the  Mediternwean  sea  to 

Ql.achM-  the  mit,  (Josh.  xvii.). 

■  '"'  .  Manasseh,  the  15th  king  of  JaUi,  being  the  son 
and  Kuccesaor  of  Hezekiah.  Hii  acta  are  recorded  ia 
a  Kings,  XX.  xxi.  aod  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 

MANATL  See  Tkichecus,  Mammalia  Lulex. 
MANGA,  was  »  aquare  piece  of  gold  coin,  cotu- 
monly  valued  at  30  pence ;  and  Ptatieuaa  was  as  much 
as  a  nurk  of  ailvcr,  having  its  name  frem  manu  etna, 
being  eoined  with  the  hand :  {Leg.  Ca'iUt.)  But  the 
maaea  and  maneusa  were  not  always  of  that  value  ;  for 
sometimes  the  former  was  valued  at  sis  shilliDgn,  and 
the  latter,  as  used  by  the  Koglish  SaxBDR,  was  equal 
in  value  to  our  half  crown.  MaocajArm/t'iiiJirWmwtHr, 
(Leg.  H.  I.  c.  69.).  Tbom  in  his  chronicle,  tells  us, 
that  mancusa'tf*!  pondua  duorum  toUdorum  at  tex  dena- 
riorum  I  and  wi^  him  agrees  Da  Caoge,  who  says, 
that  20  fMOMCtf  make  50  shillings,  ilanca  and  mancuta 
art  promiscuously  used  ia  the  old  books  for  the  sitme 

MANCHA,  a  territory  of  Spain  in  Ihc  province  of 
New  Castile,  lying  between  the  river  Guadiana  and 
.Andalusia.  It  is  a  mountainons  country  ;  and  it  was 
bere  that  the  famous  Don  l^ixote  was  supposed  to  per- 
Ibrm  bis  cxptoita, 

MANCHESTEB,  a  town  of  Lancashire  in  Eng- 
land, situated  in  W.  Long.  2.  4a  N.  Lat.  $^.  17. 
Mr  Wbitaker  conjectures,  that  the  station  was  first 
eccopied  by  the  Britans  abmit  500  vears  B.  C.  but 
that  it  did  not  receive  any  thing  like  toe  form  of  a  town 
till  4jO  years  after,  or  jO  years  B.C.  when  the  Britons 
of  Cheshire  made  an  irruption  into  the  territorie*  of 
their  Boatbem  nei^bours,  and  of  consequence  alarm- 
cd  the  Sestuntii,  or  inhabitants  of  Lancashire,  so  much, 
that  they  began  to  build  fortresses,  in  order  to  defend 
their  country.  Its  British  name  was  Mancenion,  that 
is,  "  a  place  of  tents ;"  it  was  changed,  however,  in- 
to MateuHMra  by  the  Romans,  wbo  conquered  it  un* 
der  AgricoU  in  the  memorable  year  of  the  Christian 
ssra  7j).  It  appears  also  to  have  been  called  Mandue- 
tuedam,  Mmtdaet$edam,  Uattucium,  and  Mancettre  ; 
from  which  last  it  seema  moit  evident  that  the  present 
same  has  been  derived.  It  is  distunt  from  London  i8a 
miles,  and  from  Edinbtn^  214  y  standing  near  the  cesi- 
flux  af  tbo  Irk  and  the  Dm)!,  about  thno  miles  from 
the  Mersey. 

TMtae-         Manchester   was   acaonnt«d 

nma  wn   town  even  50  years  ago  i  bat 

itrmt*  19    supposed  to  have  increased   in   more  than  triple  pro- 

"^"^  '"'portion,  both  in  respect  to  buildings  and  inhabitants. 
l%e  houses  anwUDt  to  a  number  not  far  short  of  1 2,000 ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  overrate  to  reckon  seven 
person*  toeacb,  wbea  it  isoon«idered,tbat,  of  thehooseg 
occupied  by  working  people  of  various  descriptions,  many 
have  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more,  families  in  each. 
for  though  many  hundred  houses  have  been  bnilt  in 
the  course  of  a  few  late  years,  yet  are  they  constantly 
earned  as  soon  as  possible  i  the  avidity  for  building  in- 
ereasing  with  every  new  accession  of  inhabitants,  and 
nnts  rising  to  a  degree  scareely  known  in  other  places. 
The  progress  of  this  tbufttmt  may  be  partly  estiaaated 
hj  the  ^ice  of  building,  land,  and  materials  :  a  guinea 


I  large   and  popnloos 


per  square  vard,  chief  rent,  having  been  refiued  for 
UBKGcntnu plots)  andbrickssellingat  24s.  per  1000, 
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which  about  four  years  since  were  not  more  than  half  Mandtt 
the  price.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  happy  concur-  ur. 
rence  of  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  such  the  astonish- '"  »  " 
iog  improvements  daily  making  in  its  numerous  manu-  ' 
fiictureii,  together  with  the  encouragement  these  afford 
to  skilful  artiits  in  various  branches,  that  streets  must 
entend  in  proportion  :  yet  populatioa  appears  to  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  buildings  i  hence  competitiona 
naturally  aritie,  and  hence  a  temporary  advance  of  rents. 
The  roanufactureH  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
from  bumble  domestic  beginnings  about  two  centuries 
ago,  have  now,  alter  progressive  improvementa,  ac- 
quired such  celebrity,  both  in  the  scale  of  omsmcat 
and  utility,  as  to  spread  in  ten  tfaousaod  fbnas  and  co- 
lours, not  only  in  these  kingdoms,  hut  over  all  En- 
rope,  and  even  into  the  distant  continents ;  being  at 
once  most  precious  mines  of  mll-eamed  private  weMt)^ 
and  important  contributors  to  the  necessary  public  trm- 
sure  ot  the  state.  Its  post-office  alone  may  afford  as 
evidence  of  its  extensive  commerce.  "Die  population 
of  the  town  may  be  further  calculated  from  the  gieit 
number  of  cotton  factories  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  town,  whtrein  it  ia  thought  that  30,000  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  are  employed  in  the  mere  branches 
of  prepmring  tvorp  and  weft.  If  to  these  bo  added 
the  many  hands  applied  to  weaving,  &o.  &c.  6tc.  be- 
side all  the  more  general  mechanics,  as  well  a*  bouse- 
holfleTS,  domestic  servants,  Stc.  Manchester  may  be 
ranked  as  the  most  populous  market-town  io  Great 
Britain.  The  marriages  in  Manchester  and  Sallbrd, 
from  January  1791  to  January  1792,  were  1302,  the 
christenings  2060,  and  the  burials  3286.  In  1801  the 
population  of  Manchester,  including  Salford,  exceeded 
84,000,  and  in  iSli  it  had  increased  to  ^^,y\%.  The 
number  of  iababitcd  houses  at  the  Istter  period,  was 
17,245.  'i'he  streets  are  spacious  and  airy,  great  part 
of  the  old  buildings  being  removed,  and  the  new  streets 
allowed  a  convenient  breadth.  The  town  is  lighted  everr 
aight  by  2700  lamps,  a  number  of  which  are  lighted 
with  gas. 

The  college  was  fiiunded  in  1422  by  Tfmmtu  O^ett, 
Lord  Delaware ;  and  coasisted  of  a  warden,  eight  fel- 
lows, four  clerks,  and  six  Gbwistcn.  About  the  same 
time  the  preoent  coUegiate  church  was  built  (timber 
only  having  been  used  ior  the  funner  chnrcb).  This 
church  is  a  fine  structure  of  what  is  termed  the  Gothic 
system,  and  is  much  enricbed  with  sculpture.  I'he 
collegiate  body  coosisls  of  a  warden,  four  fellows,  two 
chajdiuns,  two  clerks  (one  of  whom  by  a  very  late 
regulatioB,  is  to  be  at  least  bachelor  of  arts  and  in 
priest's  erilefs),  four  choriaten,  «iid  four  singing  men. 

Besides  llie  coUepate  chorch,  tltere  are  also  the  fol- 
IfHiiiig.  St  Anne's,  a  handsome  churvh  bi-gun  in  1709 
and  finished  in  1723  ;  it  is  in  the  biQ.  of  the  bishop  ot 
Chester.  St  Maiy's,  huilt  by  the  cleny  of  the  collep- 
ate  chm^,  and  consecrated  upwards  of  30  ^ears  ago,  is 
a  neat  and  indeed  an  elegant  edifice ;  as  is  St  J^n's, 
which  was  built  about  3a  years  since  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Byrom,  Esq.  The  ocvt  wesentation  thereof  is, 
by  act  of  parliament,  vested  in  bis  hairs,  afterwards  de-  * 
volving  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  the  collegiata 
church.     St  Pant's  church  was  erected  upwards  of  I  a 

!pean  ago,  and  is  a  handsome  spacious  building,  chief- 
y  brick  ;  to  which  has  been  added,  within  the  last  two 
years,  a  lofty  and  substHotial  sioae  tower.    St  James's 
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^,,  cliurcb  lias  been  RnUbed  nitbin  the  lut  ten  yean  : 
k  a  large  wplt-lighteil  buildine  of  brick   and   atone, 

^  wilh  a  sniall  stone  steeple.  St  Michael's  is  also  of  briek 
and  Ktone,  nith  a  square  tower.  It  iras  bailt  by  tbe 
late  Itev,  Hamfbrey  Owen  (one  of  tbe  chaplains  of 
tlie  collegiate  church,  and  rector  ef  St  Mary's),  in 
whoBe  bein  the  preMrntation  ie  vested  for  a  term  of  60 
years,  and  tbencefortfard  in  the  warden  and  fellone  of 
tbe  college.  To  these  may  be  added,  St  Thomas's, 
Ardwick  Green,  and  Trinity  church,  Salford  :  for 
tliougb  the  Irnell  iiiterrenes  between  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  eacb^  is  governed  by  its  respective  coa- 
stabtea  ;  yet,  being  connected  by  three  bridges,  by 
njDtual  friendship,  and  by  the  CMumoo  pursuit  of  uni- 
rersally  useful  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  two 
places  are  generally  coosfdered  under  tha  name  of  Men- 
chegter,  as  tbe  borough  of  Southwnrk  is  not  improperly 
deemed  a  part  of  the  metropolis.  In  Salford  there  is 
Ukewise  a  Methodist  chapel  nearly  finished.  A  new 
ahurch  is  also  about  to  be  built  arid  dedicated  to  St  Ste- 
pben. — In  Manchester  a  new  church  is  lately  finished, 
and  catted  St  GeorgrU;  hnt  divine  service  baa  not  yet 
been  performed  therein.  St  Peter^s  church,  at  the  end 
of  Moe  Icy -street,  was  began  about  three  years  since: 
when  finished,  it  will  be  a  strong  and  elegant  stone 
atmcture  with  a  high  spire  *,  at  present  tbe  body  Anly 
is  completed,  and  lighted,  in  a  manner  not  very  con*- 


early  habits  of  industry,  to  make  them  good  sarvants,  i 
and  at  length  good  roasters,  it  has  been  snggcated  to 
fiimish  some  kind  of  easy  employment  for  a  smali  part 
of  their  time  not  engaged  at  school.  The  Librm- 
ry,  which  occupiea  an  evtenaive  gallery  of  the  sane. 
building,  ones  its  fonndalion  and  increasing  impor- 
tance to  tbe  same  benevolent  source.  Hie  annual 
value  of  the  fund  originally  bequeathed  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  books  and  for  a  librarian's  sahuy  was  tl61.  ; . 
but  by  recent  improvements  of  the  estate,  tbe  inconaa  - 
is  more  than  thrice  that  sum.  Tbe  books  at  tbis  time 
amonnt  to  10,000  votunes,  of  which  a  catalogue  hand- 
somely printed  in  3  volumes  8vo  baa  been  putilialied  iy 
the  present  librarian,  tbe  Rev.  John  2UdeliSc,  A.  M. 
At  slated  hours  on  all  days,  except  Sundays  and . 
other  holidays,  tbe  stadions  may  have  free  accesa  fo 
read,  rn  lAr  Kbrart/,  any  l>ook  it  cootant ',  and  in  order 
Ur  render  it  comfortable  during  tbe  cold  season  of  the 

J  ear,  several  stoves  are  kept  heated  at  the  reading 
ours.  Tbis  college  and  a  large  inclosed  area  arc 
sitnated  upon  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  boonied  1^ 
tbe  Irk  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  IrwcU}  and  la 
thought  by  Mr  Whitaker  to  be  included,  at  well  as 
tbe  collegiate  church,  within  tbe  lioundarieH  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  pnetorlom  ;  the  whole  of  which  nite  to- 
wards the  Irwelt,  as  on  tbe  side  of  the  Irk,  is  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  water  and  the  opposite  land 


a  semicircular  windows.     The  foundation  of     of  Salford.     Tbe  frM'School,  higher  up  on   the  same 


Mother  churefa,  to  be  called  St  Ckmenfs,  has  also  been 
laid,  within  the  present  year  1793,  in  Stephenson's, 
square  lately  planned  j  and  also  one  called  the  Wew  /r- 
>iua/rniCAvfrA,aearlyfinisfaed.  Besides  the  i4chtH'clfeB 
above  enumerated,  tbere  are,  a  Catholic  chapel,  a 
large  Methodist  chapel,  a  chapel  for  the  people  called 
QtHiAer/,  and  5  chapels  for  dissenters  of  other  denoigir 

Cheetbam's  Hospital,  oommonly  called  the  Col- 
lege, because  it  was  originally  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  warden  and  fellows,  fs  deserving  of  particular 
notice.  Humphrey  Cheetham  of  Clayton  near  Man- 
ahester,  £sq.  having  been  remarkably  successful  in 
trade  in  tbe  middle  of  the  last  Century,  bnoght  tbe 
college,  and  liberally  endowed  it  for  tha  maintenance 
fend  education  of  40  poor  boys,  admissibla  between  the 
age  of  6  and  10  years.  By  an  improvement  of  tbe 
Kinds  of  tbe  charily,  tbe  number  of  boys  was  in- 
•reased  to  60 ;  and  cimtinned  snch  till  tbe  Eaater 
meeting  of  tbe  feoffees  hi  1780,  when  another  ang- 
mentation  took  place,  and  the  number  has  since  been 
eonstantW  80.  The  townships,  pointed  ont  by  tbe 
founder  for.objecia  of  his  charity,  are  the  following, 
together  with  the  respective  numbers  admitted  from 
each  :  Manchester,  original  number  54,  now  j8  ; 
Salford  6,  now  ra  ;  Dntylsden  3,  now  6\  Cromp- 
aall  2,  now  4 ;  Boltoft-le- moors  10,  now  ao ;  Tnrten 
<;,  now  ii>.  So  that  89  persons  are  now  annually  pro- 
vided for  by  this  liberal  benefactor  ;  including  for  the 
hospital  a  governor,  otie  man  and  five  vromen  serraDts, 
a  school-master-,  and,  on  the  library  establishment,  a 
Kbrarian.  (Sec  an  anthentte  letter  in  the  Grtil.  Mag. 
lor  June  1792,  p.  521.).  The  boys  of  tbis  hospital 
art  comfortably  provided  for  till  the  age  of  14,  when 
tfcey  are  further  clothed,  and  with  a  premium  placed 
•t^mtkes  to  uacfo]  trades  j  and,  in  order  to  incite 


side  of  the  Irk,  almost  joining  to  tbe  college,  is  support- 
ed by  the  renta  of  three  milts ;  one  of  which  is  fw 
grinding  nsalt,  another  for  corn,  and  tbe  third  is  em- 
ployed as  a  snuff  mill'  These  rents  are  now  increaaccl . 
to  700l./)er  anmm,  from  which  salaries  are  paid  to 
three  masters  and  two  assistants.  The  scbolarn  educa- 
ted here  have  certain  Abibitions  allowed  at  the  ani- 
Tfirsity  ;  and  snch  of  tbem  as  are  entered  at  Brazen- 
noac  college  Oxford  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  aMne 
vduabte  exhibitions'  arising  from  lands  in  Manchester 
bequeathed  by  Mr  Hutme.  Tbe  deserved  reputation  of 
this  sohool  is  a  powerfbl  rccoromendation  of  its  scbolats 
entering  at  the  oniversitiea.  Tbe  Academy  is  a  largo 
and  commodious  hnilding,  raised  by  the  sabscriptiens 
of  several  respectable  dissenters,  and  placed  onder  tbe 
care  of  able  tutors.  Here  youth  above  14  yeara  of  age  - 
ate  admittad,  and  instructed  in  tiw  various  bra»cbea  of 
liberal  knowledge,  preparatory  to  trade  or  the  mfes- 
sions.  Tbe  Literary  and  Pbiloaoidiical  Society  of  Man* 
Chester  waa  inttitated  in  tbe  beginuing  of  the  year 
1781,  and  is  ttell  known  by  its  Memoirs,  of  which  oe- 
veral  volumes  8vo,  containing  several  excellent  papers  . 
on  various  literarv  and  scientific  subjects,  bave  been 
published ;  tbeae  bave  been  tranalateil  into  the  Ger- 
man-language. A  society  was  establisbed  here  in. 
November  ■  789,  nnder  the  name  of  tbe  Laneathirt 
Humane  Society,  for  the  eaconragenient  of  all  wlia 
may.  attempt  the  reeeven' of  persons  a^iarentty' drown- 
ed. The  Infirmary,  Dispensary^  IJmatic  Asylum, 
and  public  Baths,  are  alt  situated  on  one  large  airy, 
plot  of  land,  in  the  most  elevated  and  agreeable  part 
of  tbe  town  ;  a  pleasant  grass-plot  and  gravel-walk, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  buitdinga ;  a  ca- 
nal intervening  between  them  and  tbe  public  street,, 
next  to  which  it  is  guarded  by  iron  palindes,  Tbe 
Lying-in  hospital  ia  situated  in  Salford)  at  tbe  end  of 
Oe. 
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iicb«»-  tl)<>  o'^  bridge.  A  new  Work-house  ia  Dearly  completed  ; 
ct.  nnd  for  such  a  purpose  a  h»ppi«r  ipot  could  not  be  lound 
V  ^'  ia  aoy  town  thaii  that  whereon  it  U  erected,  beii^  on 
Bti  cqiul  eminence  with  iha  college  on  the  oppo«ite 
side  of  the  Irk,  and  promising  the  greatest  possible 
CMoforts  to  such  as  may  be  DMXSsitntcd  to  become 
its  iuhabitaots.  Tbe  Exchange,  a  fine  and  spacious 
buildiog,  was  erected  in  1808  by  snbsuiptioD.  The 
Theatre  ■•  a  neat  building,  wherein  tbe  boxes  are 
placed  in  a  semicircle  opposite  to  the  stAgc.  The  Gen- 
tlemen's CiMtcerl-room  is  an  elegant  building,  capacious 
enough  to  accommodate  1200  persons.  The  concerts 
are  supported  by  annual  subscriptions :  but  strangers 
and  military  gentlemen  have  free  adnussion  to  the  pri- 
vate conceits ;  as  also  to  the  public  concerts,  with  a 
subscriber's  ticket.  The  new  Assembly-rooms  arelat^ 
and  commodious.  A  Circus  is  almofit  finished.  Here 
are  two  Market-places,  the  old  and  the  new ;  nhich 
are  well  inpplied  with  every  thing  in  season,  thouoh  at 
high  rates.  There  are  several  charity-schools  boTong- 
ing  to  different  churches  and  cbapets,  where  children 
are  furnished  with  clothes  and  taught  to  read.  The 
Sunday-schools  are  numerons,  and  iBord  instmction 
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much  oppAsitioQ  At  fitst ;  but  it  was  6tai\j  carried  by  Uuii:k«». 
the  unwcaricdexertionsofaMrRobiDBwitanuui whose       icr 
character  was  universally  loved  and  admired.  H. 

We  most  not  omU  to  notice  tbe  otw  penitentiary      ^^ 
bouse,  called  the  Sew  Bailey,  for  separate  confinement  ■ 

of  various  criminals.  Over  tbe  entrance  ia  a  largv 
•ession  room,  with  adjoining  rooms  for  the  magistrates,, 
council,  jurors,  8ce.  Beyond  this,  in  the  centre  of  a 
very  large  area  inclosed  by  very  high  walls,  stands  the 
Prison,  an  extensive  building,  formiof;  a  cross  three 
stones  high  ;  and  tbe  four  wards  of  each  story  may  in 
an  instant  be  seen  by  any  person  in  its  centre.  This 
prison  is  kept  surprisingly  neat  and  healthy  \  and  such 
as  can  wnrk  at  any  trade,  and  are  not  confined  for  crimes 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  are  employed  in  a  variety  of 
branches;  so  that  one  may  be  seen  beating  and  cleans- 
ing cotton,  another  carding  it,  another  roving,  and  a 
fourth  spinning.  In  the  next  place  may  be  observed  n 
man  or  a  woman  busy  at  the  loom ;  nnd  in  another,  one 
or  more  engaged  in  cutting  and  raising  the  velvet  pile. 
Hence  industry  is  not  suffered  to  slumber  in  the  soli- 
tary cell,  nor  to  quit  it  under  the  acquired  impressions 
oi  that  torpor  which  formerly  accompwiied  the  ei 


upward  of  5000  children.  A  Lnncaslerixn  school  wan.  pated  prisoner  from  his  dungeon  *,  rendering  him,  per» 
founded  in  1809,  and  two  schools  on  the  princi^es  of.  haps,  totally  unfit  fiir  tbe  duties  of  honest  society,  thei^ 
Dr  Bell  in  1813.  well  qualified,  in  all  probability,  to  hard  with  gamblen, 

Over  the  Irwell  are  tlii«e  bridges,  nniting  the  town  and  be  then,  if  not  before,  initiated  into  their  pernicious 
with  Salford  ;  the  old  bridge  u  very  high  at  the*  i^steries.— At  Keraai-moor,  three  miles  distant,  hnise- 
Mancbester  end,  whence  it  slopes  into  Baliord.     The  -      •      ~~     .      .        -  .       . 

middle  bridge,  four  feet  wide,  raised  upon  timber, 
and  flafrged,  i>  only  for  the  accommodation  of  fcot- 
passengers,  who  from  the  Manchester  side  must  de- 
scend to  it  l^  nearly  finty  steps.  The  tower  bridjje 
is  a  bindsome  stone  building  of  two  arches  ;  this 
bridge  affords  a  level  road  (or  two  or  tbr«e  car- 
riages abreast.  It  wa*  undertaken  and  fitaished  by  the 
private  subscription  of  a  few  gentlemen  ;  and  a  small 
tdl  is  taken  for  all  passing,  which  toll  ia  now  annually- 
let  by  auction,  and  pays  the  proprietM*  remarkably 
well.— From  Manchester  there  are  likewise  tbe  same 
number  of  bridges  over  the  Irk  ;.  only  one,  however, 
is  adapted  for  Uw  passage  of  carnages,  llie  Irwcll, 
having  at  a  gt«at  expence  been  Tendered  navigable  for 
vessels  of  20  or  30  tons  burden,  there  is  a  eosstant  com- 
flinnication  between  Liverpool,  MandMatert  and  the  i»- 
tcrmediate  places  on  the.  Irwell  Mid.  Mersey,  to  tbe 
neat  advantage  of  tbe  proprietors  of  the  country  at 


Urge.     This  navigation,  and'more  especially' tbe  dnke 
'      *  *         '    *  I  passage  from  Man- 


race*  are  annually  permitted.  The  banks  of  the  riven 
and  varions  brooks  about  tbe  town  afford  excellent  si- 
toations  for  tbe  nnmerous  dye-houses  employed  for  a 
multitude  of  fabrics.  Among  other  tilings  tbe  mann- 
bcture  and  finishing  of  hats  is  carried  on  to  an  extent 
•f  great  importance.— .The  general  market  is  here  oa. 
Saturdays.  Tuesday's  market  is  chiefly  for  transact- 
ing business  between  the  traders  nod  manufacturers  of 
the  town  and  circumjacent  couatir*  The  fairs  are  on 
Whit-Monday,  Octaber  i<jt,  and  November  iTtfa. 

Manchester  is  a  manor  with  courts  lect  and  baiva. 
It  sends  no  member*  to  parliament,  but  gives  title  to  . 
a  duke.  Tbe  annual  fall  of  rain  is  here  abont  43 
inches;  though-  from  January  1791  to  January  1792. 
it  was  44  inches.  The  sun's  greatest  heat  in  1791  was 
76",  July  17. 

MANCHIN££L..    See    UirroiUKi,    Botaht 

MANCIPATIO,  was  a  term  made  nse  of  ii 


of  Bridgewatcr's  canal,  opening  s 


RooMn  law,  and  may  be  thus  explained-;  every  father 
bad  such  a  regal  authority  over  hv  son,  that  before  the 
cbcMter  to  the  Merser  at  ao  miles  distance,  have,  to-  soo  could  b«  released  from  his  subjection  and  made  - 
gether,  greatly  coatnbuted  to  the  praant  highly  .flou-  free,  he  must  be  three  times  over  sold  and  bonght,  bis 
rishing  state  of  tbfe  town.  Advantages  still  greater,  natuial  father  being  the  vender.  The  vendee  was 
because  more  widelv  diffusive,  may  result  from  the  c^led  paler  Jidmiarmi.  AfUr  this  fictitious  bargain, 
intended  uraon  of  the  Hnmher  and  the  Meney  by  tbe^trr^^KctoniMsaldkinagaia totbenatoralfiuber, 
nwans  of  canah.  Indeed,  eveiy^  mile  of  eaaid  woold  who  could  then,  but  not  ti|l  then,  mammmt  or  make 
benefit  many  miles  of  land.;  and  such  would  be  tht  re-  him  feee.  The  imaginary  sale  wa*  called  mmte^atiaj 
ciproci^  of  interest,  that  it  would  nndoohtedty'.  extend  and  tbe  act  of'  giving  liberty  or  setting  him  free  al^. 
and  be  Kit  far  beyond  the  visible  measureoiMit  of  die     this  was  called  msofir^ratra. 

aavifration."  MANCiFATioalsosignifics  the  selling  or  alienating  of 

The  News  Room  and  Libiary  in  Manchester  is  an  certain  lanils  by  the  balance,  or  money  paid  by  wai^t, 
elc^nt  building,  and  an  ornament  to  the  town  j  and  and  five  witnesses.  This  mode  of  alienation-task  place 
as  it  comprehends  in  it  a  news  nmn,  cnvqlating  libra-  only  amongst  Roman  citixens,  and  that  only  in  respect 
ry,  and  reading  room,  must  be  productive,  of  general  to  certain  eatatee  situated  in  Italy,  which  wtre  calied 
^ity.      The    psoposal   vi  this    inititutioo  met  vith     mancipia. 

MAJjaPLE, 
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MaDclple       MANCIPLE  {mancepi),  a  clerk  of  tbe  kitcheo,  or 
Jl        cftterer.     Ad  officer  ia  die  iiUKr  temple  wu  Hnciently 
«™^8o  eaiiei,  who  is  now  the  steward  tliere }   of  nhom 
Chaucer,  the  ancient  English  poet,  some  time  a  stu- 
dent of  tliat  house,  thus  writes : 

A  niaaci{^  there  was  within  tbe  teoiple, 
Ofnbicli  all  caterers  might  take  ensample. 
'This  officer  still  remains  in  colleges  in  the  universi* 
ties. 

MANCUNIUM,  io  Anexnt  Gtograpky,  a  town  of 
the  Brigantes  Jo  Britain.  Now  iLimchtster  in  Lan- 
cashire.   See  Manchester. 

MANCUS  (formed  of  manti  cuaut),  in  antiquity, 
an  Anglo-Saion  gold  coin,  equal  io  value  to  3t  solidi, 
r  30  penoe ;  and  in  weight  to  ^i  Troy  grains.     Tlte 


first  account  of  this  coin  that  occurs  in  the  history  of     Lons.  6.  32.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 
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J^ANDATF.,  in  Law,  a  judicial  commandment  to  Mandato 
do  something.     Uee  the  article  Makdamub.  || 

Mani>at£,  in  ibe  canon  law,  a  rescript  of  the  popa  HndiaF 
commanding  an  ordinary  collator  to  pot  the  person         • 
therein  named  in  possession  of  the  first  vacant  benefice 
in  his  collation. 

MANDATUM,  was  a  fee  or  reUiner  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  pncuralores  and  advocati.  The  nuutJo' 
tmn  was  a  necessarv  condition,  without  which  they  bad 
not  the  liberty  <^  pleading.  Thns  tbe  legal  eloqtwncc 
of  Rome,  like  that  of  our  own  coontry,  could  not  be 
unlocked  without  a  golden  key. 

MANDERSCHEIT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  tbe 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  electorate  of 
Triers,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  between 
the  diocese  of  Triers  and  tbe  duchy  of  Jailers.     £. 


.  mtry,  is  about  tbe  close  of  the  8th  century, 
in  an  embassy  of  Cenwolf  king  of  Mercia  to  Leo  III. 
requesting  the  restoration  of  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  see 
of  Canterbory  :  this  embassy  was  enforced  by  a  present 
of  liO  mancuses.  Etbelwolf  also  sent  yearly  to  Rome 
300  mancuscs :  and  these  coins  are  said  to  have  con- 
tinued in  some  form  or  other  till  towards  the  concla- 
sioa  of  the  Saxon  government.  The  heriots  of  tbe 
nobility  are  chiefly  estimated  by  this  standard  in  Ca- 
nute's laws.  It  came  originally  from  Italy,  where  it 
was  called  dticat :  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  same 
with  tbb  drachma  or  miliarensis  current  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

MANDAMUS,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  issues  out  c^ 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  sent  to  a  corporation,  com- 
manding them  to  admit  or  restore  a  persmi  to  his 
office.  This  writ  also  ties  where  jostices  of  the  peace 
lefose  to  admit  a  person  to  take  tbe  oaths  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  enjoying  any  post  or  office ;  or 
where  a  bishop  or  archdeacon  refiises  to  grant  a  probate 
of  a  wUI,  to  admit  an  executor  to  prove  it,  or  to  swear  a 
a  church-warden,  &c. 

MANDANES,  an  Indian  prince  and  philosopher) 
who  for  the  renown  of  his  wisdom  was  invited  by  the 
umbassadora  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  banquet  of     terwards  wrote  remarks,  and  published  the  whole  at 


AiANBEVILLE,  Sir  Johh,  a  physician,  celebrat- 
ed on  account  of  his  travels,  was  born  at  St  Alban's, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  He  bad  a 
liberal  education,  and  applied  himself  to  tbe  study  of 
physic ;  but  bein^  at  length  seized  with  an  invincible 
desire  of  seeing  distant  parts  of  tbe  f^obe,  be  left  Eng- 
land in  1332,  and  did  not  return  till  34  years  after. 
His  fiiends,  who  had  long  suppooed  him  dead,  did  not 
know  him  when  he  appeared.  He  bad  travelled 
throagh  almost  all  tbe  east,  and  made  himself  master  of 
a  great  variety  of  languages.  He  particularly  viwted 
Scytbia,  Armenia  the  Greater  and  Less,  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Cbaldea, 
Greece,  Dalmatia,  Ste.  His  rambling  disposition  did 
not  suffer  him  to  rest ;  for  he  \tSt  bis  own  country  a  se- 
cond time,  and  died  at  Liege  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1*72.  He  wrote  An  Itinerary,  or  an  Account  of  bis 
Travels,  in  English,  French,  and  Latin. 

Mandzville,  Bernard  de,  an  eminent  writer  in 
the  iStb  centnry,  was  bom  in  Holland,  where  he  stU' 
died  phyric,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  &- 
culty.  He  afWwards  came  over  into  England,  and 
io  1714  published  a  poem,  entitled  "The  Grumbling 
Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest;'"  upon  which  he  a£ 


D  of  Jupiter.  A  reward  was  promised  him  if  be 
obeyed,  but  he  was  threatened  with  punishment  in  Case 
of  a  refusal.  Unmoved  by  promises  and  threatcnings, 
the  philosopher  dismissed  diem  with  observing,  that 
though  Alexander  rnled  over  a  great  part  of  tbe  uni- 
verse, he  was  not  tbe  son  of  Jupiter ;  and  that  he  gave 
himself  no  tronble  about  tbe  presents  of  a  man  who 
possessed  not  wherewithal  to  content  himself.  "  I  de- 
spise bis  threats  (added  be)  :  if  I  live,  India  is  sufficient 
for  my  sobsistence ;  and  to  me  death  has  no  terrors,  for 
it  will  only  be  an  exchange  of  old  age  and  infirmity  for 
the  happiness  of  a  better  life." 

MANDARINS,  a  name  given  to  the  magistrates 
and  governors  of  proriaces  in  China,  who  are  chosen 
out  of  tbe  most  learned  men,  and  whose  government  ia 
always  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  of  their  birth. 
Mandarin  is  also  a  name  given  by  the  Cliinese  to  the 
learned  language  of  the  country  j  for  besides  the  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  every  prorincc,  there  is  one  common 
to  all  tbe  learned  in  the  empire,  which  is  in  China 
■what  Latin  is  in  Europe :  this  is  called  the  mandarin 
.tongve,  or  the  langiuage  tfthe  tvurl. 


London,  1713,  in  8vo,  under  tbe  title  of  "  The 
Fable  of  tbe  Bees,  or  private  Vices  made  public  Be- 
nefits ;  with  an  Easay  on  Charity  and  Charity-scbooh^ 
and  a  Search  into  tbe  Nature  of  Society."  llits  book 
wa*  presented  by  the  jury  of  Middlesex  in  July  tbe 
same  year,  and  severely  animadverted  upon  in  *'  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honounble  Lord  C."  printed  in 
tbe  London  Jonmal  of  Satnrday  July  27.  1 723.  Our 
Mitbor  published  a  Vindication.  His  book  was  attack- 
ed by  several  writers.  He  published  other  pieces,  and 
died  in  i?34- 

M  ANDING,  a  lar^  stete  in  the  interior  of  Ainca, 
situated  in  N.  Lat.  13.  40.  and  Vf.  Long.  6.  40.  The 
government,  according  to  Mr.  Park,  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  republic,  ta  rather  an  oligarchy.  Many  species  of 
edible  roots  are  found  here }  but  the  sugar  cane,  cofiee, 
and  tbe  cocoa  tree,  appear  to  be  unknown  to  the  inlw- 
bitants.  Tbe  Mandingoes  are  reputed  a  very  gentle 
race  of  people,  cbeerfiil  in  their  dispositions,  inquisitive,  . 
credulous,  simple,  and  food  of  flattery.  Tbe  men,  in 
genera),  are  about  tbe  middle  size,  well.«haped,  strong, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  labour  ;  the  wojsisn  ape 
good- 
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Wanding.  ftond-natored,  sprlglitly,  and  Bgreulilc.      Both  lexea 

^'  '  V    ~'  dress  in  cotton  cloth  of  their  omi  mannfarture,  and 

bath  Bccm  irreslttibly  inclined  to  commit  depredatioaa 

on  the  property  or  UDprotrcted  strangen  }  jet,  strange 
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Aa  it  may  appear,  they  will  contribute  to  the  personal 
safety  of  the  very  people  n bom  they  are  beat  upon 
plundering. 

Parental  and  filial  affection  is  very  strong  between 
the  mother  itnd  her  child,  but  not  so  between  the  father 
aiid  hig  children,  irliich  mult  originate  from  that  di- 
vided love  which  never  faifs  ta  be  an  attendant  on  po- 
lygamy. The  care  of  the  mother  extends  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  ;  and  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  which 
theynostnict  their  ofispriog,  is  the  practice  of  tralh. 
To  suckle  their  children  three  years  is  an  ordinary  oc- 
currence, during  which  time  the  husband  devotes  all 
bis  attention  to  his  other  wives.  When  a  young  man  in- 
tend) to  marry  a  young  girl,  he  iirst  addresses  the  pa- 
rents, as  her  consent  is  not  deemed  necessary.  If  tite 
pareati  aie  agreeable,  she  must  either  accept  of  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  or  continue  unmarried  all  her  life 
long.  Hie  Mandingoes  practise  circumcision  both  on 
males  and  females,  which  is  a  very  painful  c^ration, 
bat  not  performed  by  them  from  any  religious  motive, 
for  they  have  a  snperatitioas  notion  that  it  coutributes 
to  render  the  married  state  prolific  Mr  Park  assures 
OS,  that  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  pUDiabmenta,  is  universal  among  them,  hut 
that  the  management  of  all  sublunarr  concerns  is  com- 
nult»d  to  certain  subordinate  or  tutelary  ^rents,  whose 
wrath  they  deprecate  by  every  mean  in  their  power. 
These  people  seldom  arrive  at  old  age,  being  grey- 
headed and  covered  with  wrinkles  about  40,  and  few 
readi  the  age  of  60,  although  their  diseases  arc  few, 
being  confined  almost  to  fevers,  fluxes,  elephantiasis, 
and  a  leprosy  of  the  worst  kind,  ti^tber  with  the 
GttMeit  tBorm,  Their  feelii^^  on  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tion, are  raanifested  by  loud  and  dismttl  bowlings ;  and 
the  body  is  interred,  when  rolled  up  in  white  cotton 
with  a  mat  above  it,  on  the  day  of  its  decease.  The 
men  cultivate  the  gnwnd,  and  the  women  manufacture 
cotton  cloth,  viz.  the  spinning  aud  dyeing  of  it,  for  it 
is  wove  by  the  men  in  looms  of  about  four  inches  broad. 
Here  also  there  arc  manufactories  of  leather  and  iron. 
They  tan  and  dress  leather  with  great  expedition,  and 
are  said  to  be  acquainted  with  the  smelting  of  gold, 
which  they  convert  into  a  great  variety  of  araameota, 
executed  with  much  taste  and  ingenuity. 

Their  notiou  of  geography  are  rather  puerile,  as 
they  conceive  the  earth  to  be  an  extended  plane,  the 
termination  of  which  no  eye  has  m  yet  Uiscovered,  it 
being,  according  to  them,  overhung  with  dooda  and 
dariuMM,  They  sn^ose  tlie  se*  to  be  a  large  riw  of 
■alt  water,  on  the  farther  shore  of  which  ia  titoatad  a 
country  called  Taiaubodto,  or  the  land  of  the  white 
people  }  at  a  distance  from  vriiich  they  describe  another 
eonntrjr,  which  they  believe  to  be  iahnbited  by  cawu- 
hals  of  a  vi^ntic  size,  caJkd  £aoMi'. 

As  to  Iheir  ideas  of  ptoperty,  tfaey  caosider  the  lands 
in  native  woods  to  belonj^  to  government.  When  any 
individual  of  &ee  condibon  has  the  means  of  eultivating 
more  land  than  he  actnoUy  possesses,  he  ^i^cs  to  the 
chief  man  of  the  district,  who  allows  him  an  extension 
of  territory,  sn  coodiliaD  of  forfeiluTe,  if  the  lands  aie 


brought  into  cnltlvatioa  by  a  given  period.     Tbe   MsmUsr 
condition  being  fulfilled,  the  soil  becomes  vested  in         || 
the  possessor,  and  in  all  probability  descends  to  his  Msovtba^ 

MANDRAGOR.!.  See  Atropa,Botak »/»**. 

MANDRAKE.  See  Atkofa  and  Mdsa,  Botakt 
Jndrx. 

MANDREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley,  making  a 
member  of  the  turner's  lathe.  Of  these  there  are  se- 
veral kinds ;  as  Fiat  MandreU,  which  hive  three  or 
more  little  pegs  or  points  near  the  verge,  and  are  used 
for  taming  flat  bosids  on.  Pin  MandrtU,  which  have 
a  long  wooden  sbank  to  fit  into  a  roond  hole  made  in 
the  work  to  be  turned.  Hollow  MandreU,  which  are 
hollow  of  themselves,  and  used  for  turning  hollow  work. 
Screw  Mandrels,  for  tuToing  screws,  &c. 

MANE,  the  hair  banging  down  from  a  horse^s  neck ; 
which  should  he  long,  thin,  and  fine  1  and  if  frizdetl, 
so  much  the  bettor. 

MANEGE,  or  Mahace,  the  exercise  of  riding  the 
great  horse  ;  or  the  ground  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ; 
which  is  sometimes  covered,  for  continuing  the  exercise 
in  bod  weather }  and  sometimes  open,  in  order  to  give 
more  liberty  and  freedom  both  to  the  horseman  and 

horse.      See  HORSEMANSHIP. 

"Hie  word  is  borrowed  from  the  fVench  manage,  and 
that  from  the  Italian  maaeggio}  or,  as  sopx  will  have 
it,  i  tnanu  agendo,  *'  acting  with  the  hand." 

MANES,  a  poetical  term,  signifying  the  shades  on 
souls  of  the  deceased,  llie  heathens  used  a  variety 
of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  to  appease  the  manes  of 
those  who  were  deprived  of  hurlal.  See  Lemures  and 
Leuuria. 

Dii  MASESf  were  the  same  with  iajeri,  or  the  infer- 
nal gods,  who  tonnentod  men  ;  and  to  these  the  hea- 
thens offered  sacrifices  to  assuage  their  indignation. 

The  heathen  theology  is  a  little  obscure  with  regard 
to  these  gods  manes.  Some  hold,  that  they  were  the 
souls  of  the  dead ;  others,  that  they  were  the  genii  of 
men  *,  which  last  opinion  suits  best  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word. 

The  faeathcos,  it  is  pretty  evident,  used  the  word 
MMWJ  in  several  senses  ;  so  that  it  sometimes  signified 
the  gtiosts  of  the  departed,  aud  sometimes  the  infernal 
or  subterraneous  deities,  and  b  general  all  divinities 
that  presided  over  tombs. . 

The  invocation  of  the  maaes  ef  the  dead  seems  to 
have  been  very  fi«^uent  among  the  Thessalians}  bat 
it  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Ramans.  See 
Lares. 

Makis,  the  ftamdei  of  the  Maaicbean  system.  See 
Manichees. 

MANETHO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  historian,  who 
pretended  to  take  all  bis  accounts  from  tbc  sacred  in^ 
scriplions  on  the  pillan  of  Hermes  Trismegistus.  He 
was  high  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Fhiladel^us,  at  whose  request  be  wrote  his  history  in 
Greek;  beginning  irom  their  gods,  and  contm)^ 
ing  it  down  to  near  the  time  01  Darius  Codoman- 
BUS  who  was  conqncxed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  His 
hutory  of  Egypt  is  a  celebrated  work,,  that  is  often 
quoted  by  Josephus  and  Other  ancient  authors.  Ju- 
lius AfHcanus  gave  an  abridgemesit  of  itin  his  Chro- 
nology. Manetho's  work,  is  however  lost ;  and  there 
oidy 
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fngBuat*    extrmcteA   from   Julius      tnstisea  on  tlie  m 


iniu,  nhUb  mre  to  be  fbniul  in  Etuebiw's  -CIifo- 

MANFBEDOXIA,  b  port  town  of  N«^c*,  M 
tfae  gnir  of  Veoice,  which  uymc  on  tius  niim  of  tfae  an* 
raeot  Siptntsin ;  (kc  the  article  SiroKTUu).  It  re- 
xeived  its  name  from  its  fouofter  Manfred  i  who  traiM- 
pUnted  hither  the  few  inhabitaaU  that  imuined  at 
SiMMitnm,  and  attracted  other  settlers  to  it  b;  TaiiooB 
pnrilegcB  and  exemptions.  In  order  to  faaod  it  nnder 
ibe  moat  iavouraUc  aospkea,  be  called  together  all  tlw 
famous  pttfessora  of  astrologj  (a  science  in  wfaicfa  both 
be  aod  his  father  placed  great  codfidence),  and  caused 
-tbem  to  calcuhite  the  happiest  bonr  and  minnte  for  lay- 
iDg  the  first  stme.  He  bioMelf  drew  the  plans,  traced 
the  walls  aod  streets,  nperintended  the  works,  and  by 
bis  presence  and  largesses  animated  the  workmen  to  fi- 
nish tbem  in  a  very  short  s^aee  «f  time.     11k  port 


MAN 

atic  science  were  not  soScienUf  Manseaft 
czteniiTe,  and  the  paiticnlar  dissertations  were  by  far  U  _ 

too  tedious  and  prolix.     This  learned  Benedictine  has  .  M»""-  , 
collected  into  a  single  *olume'  all  the  principles  contain-  ' 

rd  in  the  former,  and  all  the  ideas  of  any  consequence 
which  are  to  be  fannd  scattered  through  the  latter. 
His  work  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Mootraucoa's 
Axtrntu'ly  ejcpUimd,  From  Mai^cart  we  likewise  have 
a  volume  of  sermons }  and  a  treatise  on  Purgatory} 
Nancy,  i73(h  2  vols.  llmo. 

MANGEJL-wurz£U  See  Beta,  Botant  IiutetCi 
and  Agkicultuxx  Index. 

MANGER,  is  a  raised  tnwgh  nnder  the  rack  in  th« 
stall,  made  £sr  receiving  the  grain  or  com  that  a  bon* 
eats. 

MaHGER,  a  snnll  apartment,  extending  alfawart  the 
lower  deck  of  a  ofaip  of  war,  immediately  within  the 
hanse-hdes,  and  SokkA  on  the  after  part  t^  a  paxtitiaa. 


secured  from  storms  fay  a  pier }  the  ramparts  were  bnilt     which  separates  it  trcin  the  other  put  of  the  deck  be- 


of  tbe  most  solid  materials ;  aod  in  the  great 
placed  a  bell  of  so  contidBTmble  a  volume  as  to  be  heard 
over  all  the  plain  of  Capitanala,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
conn^  in  case  of  an  invasion.  Charles  of  Anjoa  af' 
lenrards  removed  tbe  bell  to  Bairi,  and  ofiered  it  at 
'the  shrine  of  St  Nicholas,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  re- 
^covery  of  one  of  his  children.  In  spite  of  all  die  pre- 
eaotions  taken  by  Manfred  to  secive  a  brilliant  destiny 
to  his  new  citVf  nntbor  his  pains,  wx  the  horoscopes  m  trary  direction 
his  vrnards,  nave  been  able  to  render  it  opulent  or  '  ' 
.powerful.  At  present,  Mr  Swinburne  infacrna  us,  it 
scarce  mnsters  6000  inhabitants,  thongh  most  of  the 
com  exported  from  the  province  is  shipped  off  here,  and 
a  direct  trade  carried  on  with  Venice  and  Greece,  fiir 
'ivhiofa  reason  there  is  a  lauretto  established ;  but  from 
some  late  instances  we  may  gather,  that  if  tbe  kingdom 
of  Naj^  has  for  many  years  past  remained  free  frov 
the  plagne,  it  b  more  owing  to  good  hick,  and  tbe 
veiT  trifling  communication  with  Turkey,  than  to  the 
vigilaoce  or  incorruptibility  of  the  officers  of  this  perL 
In  1620,  the  Turks  lan^  and  pillaged  ManCreda- 
-nia.  All  sorts  of  vegetables  abound  here,  for  flavoor 
and  succulency  infinitely  ouperior  to  those  raised  fay 
continual  waterings  in  ue  cineritioos  soil  of  Naples. 
XiCttuce  in  particnlar  is  deticiooe,  and  fiah  plentiful  and 
cheap.     £.  Long.  15.  56.  N.  Lat.  41.  42. 

MANGANESE,  or  Maqnesia  Nicka,  a  meUl- 
lic  substance,  the  oxide  of  which  has  been  long  known 


vrbo  meu  and  sleep  in  diKnvnt  pwts 


hind  it.  This  partition  serves  as  s 
tbe  passage  of  the  water,  which  occasionally  gnshce  in 
at  the  bause-boles,  or  falls  from  the  wet  cshle  whilat 
it  is  heaved  in  by  the  capetem.  Tbe  water,  thus  pre- 
vented from  running  aft,  is  inmwdialely  returned  into 
tbe  sea  by  several  small  channels,  caUcd  tatmeri,  cnt 
through  the  ship's  side  within  tbe  numgcr.  Tbe  mnii- 
irer  is  therefore  paiticolarly  nsefi '   ' 

ircction  to  tbe  water  that  « 
boles,  which  would  oUierwise  mn  a 
upon   the   lower   deofc,  and   1 
and   MMomfbrtable,   pBvticalarly  i: 
Ihcr,  to  the  men  vrho  meu  and  s 
thereof. 

HANGET,  John-James,  an  eminent  physscisn, 
bom  at  Geneva  in  i6jz.  The  elector  of  BcandenbiD^ 
made  him  his  first  physiuaii  in  1699  >  in  which  poet  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Geneva  in 
1742.  He  wrote  many  works;  tbe  most  known  of 
which  are,  i.  A  c^lection  of  several  FhamacopceiaB, 
in  folio.  2,  BibkatAeca  PAarmaoeutice-mediea.  y-Bib- 
Kotheca  Attatamiea.  4.  BibHothtea  Chttnica.  5.  BA- 
liolheca  Chirvrgica.  6.  A  BiUiotAna  of  all  the  anlLan 
who  have  written  on  medicine,  in  4  tgIb  fUio.  AD 
these  works  are  in  Latin.  Daniel  le  Clerc,  the  ■■•- 
tbor  of  a  History  of  Physic,  assisted  him  in  writing 
them. 


by  the  name  of  glaas-ntdiers  soap,  from  its  property  of 
rendering  glass  celouiless.  See  C^emistrt  ud  Mi- 
neralogy Index. 

MANGE,  in  ^gs.     See  Farsiekt  Inder. 

Mange.    See  Farriert,  N°  333. 

MANGEART,  Dom  Thouas,  a  Benedictine  of 
the  congregation  of  St  Vanne  and  St  Hidolpfae,  whose 
knowledge  was  an  ornament  to  bis  order.  It  gained 
liim  also  die  titles  of  antiquarian,  librarian,  and  coun- 
sellor to  Charles  duke  of  Lortain.  He  was  prepar- 
ing a  very  coneidnabh  work  when  he  died,  A.  D. 
1763,  before  be  had  pot  his  last  hand  to  Ins  book, 
mch  was  publidied  by  AhM  Jacqnin.  Hiis  produc- 
tion appeand  in  i7£3,  in  folio,  with  this  title :  In- 
troduetioniktcieiKedftMtdaSkifpoiirtervu-Haeom- 
itemamee  det  Dieux,  de  la  Re^gion,  da  Seiemxt,  dei 
Artt,  et  dt  toot  ft  qtd  appartknt  k  VHit^mre  < 
atxc  la  preuott  tirSei  del  MedaUU;     Tbe    ' 


plants  belonging  lo  the  pentandria  class ; 

natural  method  rajdcmg  with  those  of  which  the  order 

isdonbttnt.   -See  Botant  .bt^. 

MANGLE,  a  machsie  fiir  smoothing  linen.  See 
Mechanics  Index. 

MANGOSTAN,  or  Mangosteek.    See  Gakci- 

NIA,  BOTTANT  Index, 

HANGBOVE.  SceBHixofHORA.BoTAKTiMdbru 

MANHEIM,  a  town  of  Germaaiy,  in  the  Losrer 
Palatinfttc,  with  a  very  strong  citadel,  and  a  palace, 
where  tbe  elector  Pals  tme  often  resides.  It  is  seated 
at  the  eooAaence  of  the  rivnws  Neckar  and  Bhine,  in 
£.  Long.  8.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  aj.  h.  Burrendered  to 
tbe  Freitch  in  Snptember  1795  ;  bnt  it  was  retaken  by 
tbe  Ansttians  in  September  blinwing. 

MANHOOD,  that  stage  nf  life  which  auoceeds  pu- 
berty «r  adolMQcnca.     Bee  Mak. 

MANIA,  or  ALuiNEss.    See  Medicine  Index. 

MAJJICBEES, 
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t±.  MANICHEES,  or  Manichehxs-  (M,„iieAai),  a 
■^sect  of  aDcicnt  heretics,  who  Mserted  two  ^iaciplet; 
Ra  called  from  tbe!r  antfaop  Mane*  or  iltmichteut,  a 
PeTsian  by  nation,  and  educated  among  the  Magi,  be- 
ing huMelr  one  of  that  numbei  before  he  enbraced 
Christianity. 

This  here^j  had  iU  fint  riae  about  die  year  377,  anil 
spread  itself  frincipallr  in  Arabia,  Eg71^  and  Africa. 
St  EpiphaniuB,  who  treats  of  it  at  large,  obtcrve*  that 
the  true  ouae  of  this  heresiarcb  was  Cubricni ;  and 
that  be  changed  it  far  Manet,  which  in  the  Penian  or 
Babjionish  language  signifies  veud.  A  rich  widow^ 
nhose  servant  be  had  been,  dying  without  iMue,  left  bim 
store  of  wealth ;  afterwhich  lie  assumed  tlw  title  of  the 
.t^iostie  or  CMvof  ifjetu*  CAritt. 

Manes  was  not  contented  with  the  quality  of  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  be  also  assumed  that  of  the  Para- 
-clete,  whom  Christ  had  promised  to  s»id :  which  An- 
gostine  explains,  by  sayiog  that  Manes  endcavoored  to 
persoadc  men,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  personal^ 
dwell  in  him  with  full  authority.  He  left  scTcral  dia- 
'ciples,  and  among  others,  Addas^  Thorna*,  and  Her. 
nias.  These  he  sent  in  hie  lifetime  into  several  provin- 
xes  to  preach  his  doctrine.  Manes,  haTtng  undertaken 
to  cure  the  king  of  P«t«!a's  son,  and  not  succeeding, 
^ras  pot  in  pcisM  upon  tho  young  prince's  death,  whence 
he  made  his  escape  \  bat  he  was  apprehended  soon  af- 
ter, and  fiayed  alive. 

However,  the  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D'lIerWIat 
VO&  Hyde,  tell  as,  tlut  Manes,  after  having  been  pro- 
tected in  a  singular  ihaoiier  by  Hormixdas,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sapor  in  the  Persian  throne,  but  who  was  not 
able  to  defend  him,  at  length,  i^tnst  the  united  ha- 
ttrcd  of  tbe  Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  and  tb« 
Pagaiis,  was  shut  «p  in  a  stnMg  castle,  to  serve  him  as 
•t,  refiige  against  those  who  persecnted  kirn  on  account 
of  his  doctrine  They  add,  that  alkr  the  destth  of 
Hormiadas,  Vamoes  I.  his  succeasor,  first  proteotrd 
Manes,  but  afierwarda  gave  him  np  bo  the  fury  of  the 
Msgi,  whose  resentment  against  him  was  due  to  his' 
having  adapted  tbe  Sadduccan  principles,  as  some  say  \ 
'tahile  others  attribute  it  to  his  having  mingled  the  te- 
nets of  the  Magi  with  the  doctrines  of  CbrisliaoiLy. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  MftnicbeAils  celebrated 
tbe  day  of  tbeir  master's  death.  It  has  been  a  MbjeOt 
of  much  contnversy  whether  Manes  was  an  imposton 
The  learned  Dr  Lardner  baa  examined  the  aliments 
on  both  aides  ;  and  thoagh  be  does  not  oheoae  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  impoatot*,  he  does  not  diacem  evident 
proofs  of  it.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  was  an  arro- 
gant philosopher  and  a  great  scbemist }  but  whethn  be 
was  an  impostor,  be  caaobt  certainly  say.  He  was 
inocb  too  fend  of  philosophical  mrtions,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  into  religion,  for  which  he  is  to  faft 
blamed :  nevartheleM,  he  Ofaserrea,  that  every  bold  dog- 
roatizcr  is  not  an  impostor. 

The  doctrine  of  Manes  #as  a  motley  mixture  of  ttra 
leneta  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  philosa^y  of 
the  Persians,  in  which  be  bad  been  instriicted  during 
liis  youth.  He  cosobined  these  two  systems,  and  ap- 
plied and  accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  chslmcten 
and  actions  which  tbe  Feiviaas  attribated  to  tbe  god 
Mithns. 

He  established  two  principles,  viz,  a  good  and  an 
evil  one;  the  £i«t  a   moat  pure  and  subtle  matter. 
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rhich  lie  called  li'gMt  did  nothing  but  good }  and  the  Masuhnt 
sec-imd,  a  gross  and  corrupt  substance,  which  he  called         ,     i.^ 
darkncM,  nothing  but  evil.     This  philosophy  is  very 
ancient ;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at  large  in  his  Isis 
and  Osiris, 

Manes  borrowed  many  things  tram  the  ancient 
Gnostics }  on  which  account  many  aulbort  cooiider  tbe 
Manicbeans  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

In  truth,  the  Manicheaa  doctrine  was  a  system  of 
philosophy  rather  than  of  religion.  They  made  U'.e 
of  amulets,  in  imitation  of  the  Basitidians ;  and  are 
said  to  have  made  profession  of  astronomy  and  astriH 
logy.  They  denied  that  Jesus  Chtist,  who  was  only 
God,  assumed  a  true  human  body,  and  maintained  it 
was  onl^  imaginary  ;  and  theretbre,  they  denied  his 
incarnation,  death,  &c.  They  pntended  that  the  law 
of  Moses  did  not  come  from  God,  or  tbe  good  princi- 
ple, but  from  the  evil  one  ^  and  that  for  this  reason  it 
was  abrogated.  They  re}eotcd  almost  all  the  sacred 
books  in  which  Christians  look  for  tbe  sublime  truths 
of  their  boly  rdigion.  They  affirmed,  that  the  Old 
Teatament  Was  not  the  work  of  Codj  hut  af  the  prince 
of  darkness,  who  was  substituted  by  tbt  Jefrs  in  lb4 
place  of  tbe  true  Codi  They  abstained  entirely  from 
eating  the  6esb  bf  any  animal )  followiiw  heraa  tbe 
doctnne  of  the  aocietit  Pytha|;oreans  ;  tbey  also  con- 
demned marriage,  llw  rest  of  tbeir  ernors  may  be  , 
seen  in  St  Epiphanins  and  St  Augustine  t>  which  lastf 
having  been  of  their  sect,  may  be  prvsuiMd  to  have 
been  thoroagbly  ao^itauoted  with  them. 

Though  the  Maaichees  professed  to  reoeive  the  books 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  yet  in  cAet  litey  aaly  look  so 
ihuch  of  them  as  suited  with  their  own  0|Rniaas.  They 
&tM  formed  to  themselves  a  certain  idea  or  scheme  of 
Christisnity  }  and  to  this  adjusted  the  writings  of  Urn 
apostles,  pretending  ih^  s^aterer  *»»  inconustent 
with  this  bad  been  busted  into  the  New  Testament  by 
later  writers,  who  were  half  Jews.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  tber  made  fables  and  apocryphid  books  pass  for 
apeetolioal  writings*;  and  evoi  ar»  supcoted.  to  have 
fwged  several  ethers,  the  better  n>  maintain  tbeir  er-  . 
tors.  St  Epiphanius  givct  a  catalagwn  of  several  pieces 
published  by  Manes,  and  adds  extracts  out  of  some  of 
them.  These  arc  tb«  Mysteries,  Chapters^  Gospel,  and 
Treasury. 

The  ndo  of  life  wui  mantwrs  which  Manes  prescrib- 
ed to  his  followers  was  most  extravagantly  rigorous 
and  severv.  However,  he  divided  his  disciples  into 
two  classes ;  oat.  of  which  comprefaendeil  the  perfect 
Christians,  under  the  name  of  the  rlecl ;  and  the  other 
the  imperfeot  and  foeblet  under  tbe  title  of  auditor*  or 
Aearm.  The  elect  Were  obliged  to  a  Hgomns  and  en- 
tire abstinence  from  flesh,  ej^,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all 
intoiicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amornus  gratifica- 
tions; and  to-live  in  a  stateof  tbe  severest  penury,  noo- 
tisfaing  theit  emaciated  bodica  with  bread,  berfaa,  pulsci 
and  melons,  and  depriring  tbemselves  of  all  tbe  com- 
forts that  arise  fivm  the  moderate  indulgence  of  oatDral  - 
]>assiMM,  and  also  from  a  variety  of  innoceat  and  tgrte- 
able  pursuits.  The  auditors  were  allowed  to  possess 
houses,  land,  and  wealth,  to  feed  on  flesh,  to  enter  iiv 
to  tbe  bonds  of  conjugal  teuderaess;  but  this  liberty  ' 
was  granted  them  with  many  limitations,  and  ■ndertfao 
strictest  conditions  of  moderation  and  t«ipei*noe.  Tbe  - 
geneial  assembly  of  tbe  Manicbnn*  was  headed  by  a  • 
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Uuicheci  president,  who  repreBcntrd  Jmd*  Christ.  Tlwre  were 
II  joined  lo  him  12  mien  or  roasters,  who  were  designed 
.  M"'"*^ ,  to  represent  tbe  1 2  ipostlea,  and  these  were  fallowed  by 
'  72  bishops,  die  images  of  the  72  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
These  bishops  had  presbyters  or  deacons  under  them, 
and  bU  the  members  of  these  religious  orders  were  cho- 
Ken  out  of  the  cIrss  of  the  elect.  Their  worship  was 
simple  and  pfain ',  and  consisted  of  prayers,  reading  the 
scriptures,  and  bearing  public  discourse*,  at  which  both 
the  auditors  and  elect  were  allowed  to  be  present.  They 
klso  observed  tbe  Christian  appointment  of  baptiam  and 
the  eiicharist.  They  kept  the  Lord^s  day,  observing 
it  as  a  fast;  and  they  likewise  kept'Easter  and  Pente- 
cost. 

Towards  the  4th  century,  the  Manichcans  concealed 
themselves  under  various  names,  which  they  successive' 
ly  adopted,  and  changed  in  proportion  as  they  were 
discovered  by  them.  Thus  they  assumed  the  names  of 
Encratites,  Apotactics,  Saccopliori,  Hydro  para  states. 
Solitaries,  and  several  others,  under  which  they  lay 
concealed  for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not  hovrever 
long  escape  the  vigilance  of  their  en^miefi.  About  tht: 
close  of  the  6th  century,  this  sect  gained  n  very  eonsi- 
derable  in6uence,  particularly  anmng  the  Persians. 

Toward  tbe  middle  of  tbe  12th  century,  the  sect  of 
Manichees  took  a  new  face,  on  occasion  of  one  Con- 
stantiiie,  an  Armenian,  and  an  adherer  to  it ;  who  took 
upon  him  tonippress  tbe  reading  of  all  other  books  he- 
sides  the  Evangelists  and  tbe  epistles  of  St  Paul,  which 
he  explained  in  tuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  contain 
II  new  system  of  Manicheism.  He  entirely  discarded 
all  tbe  writinzB  of  his  predecessors ;  rejecting  the  chi- 
meras of  the  Valentin ians,  and  their  30  teons  ;  the  fa- 
ble of  Manes,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  rain,  and 
other  dreams  ;  but  still  retained  the  impurities  of  Basi- 
lides.  In  this  manner  he  reformed  Manicheism,  inso- 
much that  bis  followers  made  no  scmple  of  anathema- 
riiing  Scythian,  Buddas,  called  also  Adda*  and  7Vrv- 
Unlh,  the  contemporaries  and  disciples,  as  some  say, 
and,  according  to  othera,  the  predecessors  and  masters 
of  Manes,  and  even  Manes  himself;  Constanline  being 
now  their  great  apostle.  After  he  had  seduced  an 
infinite  numbei  of  people,  ho  was  at  last  stoned  by  or- 
der of  the  emperor. 

This  sect  prevailed  in  Bosnia  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces about  the  close  of  the  ijtb  century  ;  propagated 
their  doctrines  with  confidence,  and  held  their  religious 
asiemblies  with  impunity. 

MANICORDON,  or  Manichord,  a  musical  in- 
sCrnment  in  form  of  a  spinet;  the  strings  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  clarichord,  are  coverrd  witn  little  pieces  of 
cloth,  to  deaden  as  well  as  to  softeo  their  sound,  whence 
it  is  also  called  the  duntb  spinet. 

MANIFESTO ;  a  public  declaration  made  bj  a 
prince  in  writing,  showing  his  intentions  to  begin  a 
war  or  other  enterprise,  with  the  motives  that  induce 
him  to  it,  and  tbe  reasons  on  which  be  founds  his  rights 


MANIHOT,  or  Manioc.  See  Jatsofha,  Bota- 
HY  lade*. 

MANILLA,  LucOKiA,  or  Ltnutn,  (be  name  of  the 
latest  of  the  Philippine  islands  in  tbe  East  Indies,  sub- 
ject to  Spain.  It  had  tbe  name  of  Luaon  from  a  cus- 
tom that  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  beating  or 
hniung^  tbcir  ric«  in  wooden  mortars,  hefon  they  et- 
4  . 
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iher  boiled  or  bakrd  it}  IttKon  in  their  language  sig-   Mai 
nilying  "  a  mortar."  '        1 

As  to  situation,  it  is  remarkably  liappy,  lying  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  continenib,  and  having 
China  on  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  about  60 
leagues  ;  the  islands  of  Japan  on  the  north-east,  at  tlu; 
distance  of  about  250  leagues  from  the  nearest  of  iLem  ; 
the  ocean  on  the  e^t ;  the  other  islauda  on  the  soutli ; 
and  on  tbe  west  Malacca,  Patana,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
Cochin-Cbina,  and  other  provincei  of  India,  tbe  near- 
est at  the  distance  of  300  leagues. 

The  middle  of  this  island  is  in  latitude  15"  north  \ 
the  east  point  in  13°  38',  and  the  most  northern  point 
in  19°.  The  shape  of  it  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  an 
arm  bent;  the  whole  length  being  about  160  Spaoisli 
leagues,  the  greatest  breadth  between  30  and  40,  and 
the  circumference  about  350.  As  to  the  longitude  the 
charts  differ,  some  making  tbe  middle  of  tbe  island  lo 
lie  113°  ea.st  from  London,  and  others  106°.  This 
climate  is  hut  and  moist.  One  thing  is  held  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  in  stormy  weather  tltere  is  much  Itclit- 
ning  and  rain,  and  that  thunder  is  seldom  heard  (ill  this 
is  over.  During  (be  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  part  of  September,  tbe  west  and  south  winds  blow, 
which  they  call  veiidavalrr,  bringing  such  rains  and 
storms,  that  the  fields  are  all  OveHlowed,  and  tbey  are 
forced  to  have  little  boats  to  go  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. From  October  till  the  middle  of  December, 
the  north  wind  prevails  ;  and  from  that  time  till  May, 
the  east  and  south-east ;  wbicti  winds  are  there  called 
brefxet.  Thus  there  are  two  seasons  in  those  scaa,  by 
the  Portuguese  called  tnotmcens ;  whence  our  word 
mwisooHt,  that  is,  the  breezes  half  the  year,  with  a  se- 
rene dry  air ;  and  the  vendavnies  the  other  half,  wet 
and  stormy.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  tbis 
climate  no  vermin  breed  upon  Europeans,  though  they 
wear  dirty  shirts,  whereas  it  is  otherwise  with  the  In- 
dians. He  days  here  being  always  of  an  equal  lengthy 
and  tbe  weather  never  cold,  neither  their  clothes,  nor 
the  hour  of  dining,  supping,  doing  business,  stndyinfT, 
or  praying,  are  ever  changed ;  nor  is  cloth  worn,  but 
only  against  the  rain. 

The  air  here  being,  as  has  been  observed,  very  bot 
and  moist,  is  not  wholesome,  but  is  woree  for  yuuDf^ 
men  that  c«me  from  Europe  than  for  tbe  old.  Aa 
for  tbe  -natives,  without  using  many  precautions,  tbey 
live  very  commonly  lo  founcere  or  100.  The  soil  ta 
M  rich,  that  rice  grows  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mono- 
tains  without  being  watered  ;  and  this  makes  it  so  plen- 
tiful, that  the  Indians  value  gold  lo  little  as  not  ta 
pick  it  up,  though  it  lies  almost  evervwhere  under  their 
feet.  ] 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  island,  besides  fre- 
quent and  terrible  earthquakes,  here  are  several  bnm- 
ing  mountainB.  The  face  of  the  i^and,  however,  is  Hr 
from  being  disfigured  by  them,  or  by  tli«  consequences 
of  their  explosions. 

The  mountaineers,  called  Ttngtam',  have  no  particu- 
lar place  of  abode,  but  always  live  under  the  shelter  of 
trees,  which  serve  them  instead  of  boaies,  and  famish 
tbem  with  food ;  and  when  the  ftuit  ia  eaten  up,  they 
remove  where  there  is  a  fresh  sart. 

Here  are  40  different  sorts  of  palm-trees,  tbe  iDOSt 
excellent  cocoas,  wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  anil 
some  say  wild  clo^-e*  alto;  ebony;  sandal  vood  ;  tbo 
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aCknilU    belt  caisia,  and  in  such  plenty,  that  tliey  feed  their 
'       w    ■' hogs  with  its  fruit  j  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  pradigiooi 
quantities  cf  gold,  amber,  and  ambergris. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  people  in  this  island  besides 
the  Sjumiards,  as  ihe  Tagaliani  or  Tagaleze,  the  Pin- 
tadoes  or  painted  ncfp-oes,  the  Ilayas  or  Tingliaiios, 
and  the  Negrcilos,  The  Tagalians,  who  are  thought 
to  be  Malayans  by  descent,  are  a  modr-it,  tractable, 
and  well -disposed  people.  The  Piotadoes,  or  painted 
negroes,  are  tall,  straight,  strong,  active,  luid  of  an  ex- 
cellent ilisposition.  The  Tingliano^,  whom  some  sup- 
poac  to  be  desceoded  from  the  Japanese,  arc  very  br^ve, 
yet  vcrr  courteous  md  humane.  They  live  entirely 
on  the  gifts  of  nature  ;  and  never  sleep  under  any  other 
ehnde  than  that  of  the  trees  or  a  cave.  The  Negrellos, 
who  arc  held  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  are  bar- 
barous and  brutal  to  the  last  degree.  When  they  kill 
«  Spaniard,  they  make  a  cup  of  his  skull  and  drink  out 
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of  it. 

This  island  14  divided  into  several  provinces,  cod- 
taiaing  diver«  towns,  the  chief  of  which  aie  Manilla, 
Caceres,  NewSegnvia,  Bondo,  Pawacao,  Ihalon,  Bu- 
law,  Sersocon,  or  Bagatao,  Lampon,  Fcmandina,  Uo- 
linM,  Playahonda,  Cavite,  Miodora,  Caleleya,  and  Ua- 

Manitxa,  the  capital  of  an  ialandof  the  name  name 
in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island, 
whete  a  l>rge  rivtrr  falls  into  the  sea,  and  forros  k  nobis 
bay  3a  leagues  in  compass,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  the  name  of  Ba/ir'a,  because  the  rivet  mns 
out  of  the  great  lake  Bshi,  which  lies  at  the  distance 
of  six  leagues  behind  it.  In  compass  it  is  two  miles, 
in  length  one-lbird  of  a  mile  ;  the  shape  irregular,  be- 
ing narrow  at  both  end^,  and  wide  In  the  middle.  On 
the  south  it  is  ivathed  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  and 
e«st  by  the  river;  being  also  strongly  furtiiied  with 
walls,  bastions,  forts,  and  batteries.— lilaniii a  contains 
about  30,003  souU,  who  are  a  very  motely  race,  dinlin- 
guished  by  several  strange  na.nie3,  and  produced  by  tliu 
conjunction  of  Spaniards,  Chinese,  Malabars,  Blacks, 
and  others  inhabiting  the  city  and  iNlaods  depending 
en  it.  Without  the  walls  are  targe  suburbs,  particu- 
larly that  inhabited  by  the  Chine>ic  merchants,  called 
Saitfriei/t.  In  proportion  to  the  sice  of  the  plnce,  the 
number  of  chnrohes  and  religious  hnases  is  very  great. 
Only  small  vessels  can  come  up  to  Manilla;  but  three 
leagues  south  of  it  is  the  town  and  port  of  Cavltc,  de- 
fended by  the  castle  of  St  Philip,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  largest  ships.  Here  stands  the  arvenal 
where  thfr  galleons  are  built,  fur  which  there  are  from 
^oa  to  600  or  800  meu  constantly  employed,  wbo  are 
relieved  every  month,  and  while  upon  dnty  are  main- 
tained at  the  king's  expence.  By  an  earthquake  which 
happened  here  in  1645,  a  third  part  of  the  city  of 
Alanilla  wan  destroyed,  and  uo  lesv  than  3000  people 
perished  in  the  ruins. 

Spain  having  entered  into  engagements  with  France, 
ID  consequence  of  the  family-compact  of  the  house  of 
BouriMO,  it  was  found  expedient  by  Britain  to  declare 
war  niso  against  Spain.  Whereupon  a  force  was  sent 
•ut  from  our  East  India  settlements  particularly  Ma- 
dras, for  the  conquest  of  the  Philippine  islands,  under 
General  Draper  and  Admiral  Cornish :  who,  afrer  a 
Biege  of  i  2  days,  took  ^t3nilla  on  the  6tb  of  October 


1762  by  storm  ;  hut  to  save  so  fine  a  city  from  dastmc-    uuilla, 
tion,  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom,  unouuting  to  a  millico  MM.liiu. 
sterling,   a  part  of  which,   it  is  said,   was  never  paid.  *— y  "  ■* 
The  iSpaniah  viceroy  resides  in  this  city,  and  lives  like 
a  sovcreif^n  prince.     The  govenuncnt  ia  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Spain.     When  the 
city  was  taken,  u  above,  the  arohbishop,  wbo  is  a  kio4 
of  pope  in  this  part  of  the  world,   was   also  viceroy. 
Five  large  ships,  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the  East,  as 
diamonds  from  Colconda,  donamon  from  Ceylon,  pep>  ' 

per  from  Sumatra  and  Javn,  doves  and  nutmegs  froa 
the  Muluccas  and  Banda  islands,  caoipbire  from  Bor- 
neo, benjamin  aad  ivory  from  Cambodia,  silks,  tea,  and 
china-ware  froni.Chiou,  &c.  sail  yearly  from  hence  to 
Acapuico  in  Mexico,  and  return  freighted  with  silver, 
making  400  per  cent,  profit. 

The  city  of  Munilla  is  governed  by  two  alcaides :  the 
rest  of  the  cities  uud  gi-cat  lotfns  have  each  an  alcaide  ; 
and  in  every  village  tlicre  is  a  corrcgidore.  Appeals 
fi'om  their  sentences  are  nude  to  tbe  royal  court  at 
Alanilla,  in  which  there  are  four  judges,  and  a  fiscal 
or  iktlomev-generai ;  each  of  these  judges  has  a  salarr 
of  3300  pieces  of  eight  per  annum.  The  viceroy  is 
president;  and  in  that  quality  has  an  income  of  4000 
pieces  of  eight,  but  he  has  no  vote  ;  yet  if  tbe  judges 
arc  equally  divided,  the  president  names  a  doctor  of 
the  civil  law,  wbo,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment,  has 
a  decisive  vote.  The  attorney-general,  in  right  of 
his  office,  is  prutcctor  of  the  Chinese,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  receives  6oa  pieces  of  eight  every  year. 
As  for  tbe  Indians  that  are  in  subjection,  they  pay  tri- 
bute in  the  following  proportions :  Young  men  from 
18,  and  from  thence,  if  they  continue  single,  to  the 
ago  of  60,  pay  five  rials  of  plate  by  way  of  capita- 
tion ;  as  single  women  likewise  do  from  24  to  50 : 
married  men  pay  ten  riiils.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  within  the  compass  of  this  government  250,000 
Indians  subject  to  bis  Catholic  majesty,  of  whom  two- 
iiitlis  hold  immediately  from  tbe  king,  and  tbe  rest 
from  lords  or  proprietors,  ttbo  pay  two  rials  each  fof 
maintenance  of  the  forces,  and  tbe  like  sum  for  the 
purisb- priest.  The  royal  revenae  is  computed  at  about 
half  a  niiilioji  of  pieces  of  eight,  exclusive  of  casualties 
In  regard  to  the  military  establishment,  tbe  garrison  of 
Manilla  consists  of  about  800  or  lOOO  men,  and  there 
are  about  3000  more  in  the  Pbilippioes.  The  viceroy 
is  liy  his  office  cap  tain -general,  with  a  soioiy  of  about 
4000  pieces  of  eight. 

MANILIt'-S,  Marcus,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  poen 
had  tbe  ill  luck  to  lie  buried  in  some  German  libraries, 
aud  was  not  lielrd  of  in  the  world,  until  Foggius,  about 
two  centuries  ago,  published  him  from  some  old  ma- 
nuscripts he  found  there.  There  is  no  account  to  be 
found  of  him  but  what  can  be  drawn  from  his  poem, 
nlilcb  is  called  Attronomkvn  ;  and  coDlains  a  system  of 
tbe  aucient  astronomy  and  astrolt^,  toother  with  tbe 
philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  It  consists  of  five  books; 
though  there  was  a  sixth,  which  has  not  been  recover- 
ed. From  Ihe  style,  Mtd  no  mention  of  the  author 
being  found  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  probable  he  died 
young.  It  is  collected,  however,  that  he  was  a  Boman 
of  illustrious  extraction,  and  lived  ufider  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  whom  he  invokes,  though  not  by  name, 
yet  by  circumjlances  and  character  that  suit  no  ether 
4  B  2  emperor. 
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SluiiUiu    aoftnr.    Tbe  best  editioiw  ofManiliuB 

II        Josepli  Suliger,  in  1600,  uid  thut  «f  BeDtley  at  Lon- 
^y*"*  .iaa'm  1738. 

'  '"         MANILLE,  ID  comraerce,  a  Urge  braM  ring  in  tbe 
fonn  of  »  bractitet,  either  plain  or  engraTen,  flat  or 

Manillei  are  tbe  piincipal  cominodities  trfatch  the 
Europeans  carry  to  toe  coast  of  Africa,  and  exchange 
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that  »f     beloDging  to  tbe  order  of  bruta.      See  BiAUMALrA     ittaU 
Index.  n 

MANLEY,   Mrs,    tbe   celebnted   writer  of    tbe    Mune. 
Al^lairtu,  was  the  dawhter  of  Sir  Boger  MaDleji,  tbe "  '     '      '^ 
reputed  aathot  of  tbe  bnt  volume  ef  die  Torkish  S^. 
Hhe  lost  her  parents  very  early ;  and  after  having  bceS' 
deluded  into  a  ialge  marriage  by  her  guardian,  wm  was 
her  ceuain,  and  afterwards  deserted  her,  1 ' 


with  the  natives  for  slaves.     These  people  wear  them      tronized  by   the   duchess   of   CleTeland,   mistress    •( 


as  ornameuta  on  tbe  small  of  the  lea,  and  on  tlie  thick 
part  of  the  ami  above  the  elbow.  The  great  men  near 
manilles  of  gold  and  silver ',  hot  these  are  made  in  the 
Icountry  by  the  natives  themselves. 

MANIOC,  or  Manikot,  See  Jatrofha,  Bo- 
TAKT  ladeM. 

MANIPULUS,  Manivule,  among  tbe  Bemans, 
was  a  little  body  of  infantiy,  which  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
muIuB  consisted -of  100  men}  and  in  tbe  time  of  the 
GODSole,  and  first  Cxsars,  of  200. 

Tbe  word  property  signifies  **  a  handful  }**  and,  ao- 
•turding  to  some  authors,  was  first  given  to  tbe  hand- 
fol  of  bay  which  they  bore  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  to 
diatinguish  thenwelTes  by,  before  the  custom  w<u  in- 
troduced of  bearing  an  eagle  for  their  ensign ;  and 
hence  also  tbe  phrase,  a  Aamijul  of  nKn.  But  Vege- 
tius,  Modestas,  and  Varro,  give  other  etymologies  of 
tbe  word :  tbe  last  derives  it  from  ntanmt,  a  little  body 
oi  mea  following  tbe  sanM  utandanl.  According  to 
tbe  fenner,  tltiB  oorpa  was  called  mampvliu,  because 
tbcy  fangbt  buid  ia  hand  or  all  together :  Contubenti- 
ttm  (Minn  mcm^mJut  vocaiatur  ti 
maoilm*  pariUr  dmicmtmiU. 

Each  nunipoh  had  two  oeaturione,  vt  eaplainn, 
called  imon^Mkini',  to  command  it ;  one  whereof  was 
liaatewnl  to  ^  other.  Each  cohort  was  divided 
into  thiee  maoiptile^  and  each  manipula- into  two  cen- 


Cbarles  U.  But  the  duchess,  being  a  woman  of  a 
vary  fickle  temper,  grew  tired  of  Mra  Manley  in  six 
months  time }  and  dischai^ed  ber  upon  a  pretence,' 
whether  gnundlees  or  not  is  uncertain,  thai  she  iiH 
trigued  with  her  son.  After  this  she  wrate  her  first 
tragedy,  called  Beyal  Mischief  whicb  was  acted  wilb 
great  aj^lanse  in  1696  i  aud  her  apartment  being  fre- 
quented by  men  of  wit  and  gaiety,  she  sooo  engaged  . 
in  amours,  and  was  taken  into  keeping.  Her  pea  now 
grew  as  licentious  as  her  conduct ;  tor,  in  her  retired 
hours,  she  wrote  &«r  volumes,  called  MemiMrs  of  the 
New  Alalantis ;  in  which  she  was  not  eoly  very  fnt 
in  ber  wanton  tales  of  love  adventorea,  but  satirized 
tbe  characters  of  many  distinguished  peivoiiagea,  e^c- 
eially  those  wIm  had  a  principal  conveni  in  the  Bcvo- 
lution.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against  ber  for 
this  work ;  bat  whether  those  in  power  were  aabaned 
to  bring  a  woman  to  trial  for  a  few  amorous  trifles, 
or  whether  tbe  laws  eould  not  reach  her  disguised  H- 
tire,  sbe  was  dbcharged  ;  and  a  total  change  of  the 
ministry  eniiuing,  Siiia  Manley  lived  in  high  reputatiea 
guod  eonjtinetu  and  gaiety,  amnaing  herself  witb  tbe  eonvenation  of 
wits,  and  writing  plays,  peema,  and  letlen.     Sbe  die^ 


Aulas  CSelliw  ^1 
1^  lived  ia  tho  time  of  Haanibal  (whose 
was),  and  wh^  writiag  vu  the  art  of  ws 
th*t  then  each  legion  oaneiated  of  60  centuries,  of  30 


MOBipvles, 
aad  Vegeti 


asil  of  tea  coborta.     And   1 


MANLIUS  Capitouvus,  the  renowned  BannB 
consul  and  general,  who  saved  tbe  capilol  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Gauls  in  the  night :  be  was  alsrmod 
by  the  cries  of  geese,  which  were  ever  after  held  a»- 
old  author,  one  Cincioa,  ered.  But  being  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  at  tb« 
™;i_i  /_i.~.  — I.—.  u_  Mvereignty,  he  was  thrown  frvm  the  Tarpeian  reck. 
Sec  Gaul  and  Boux. 

Maklius  Teroaattu,  a  celebrated  aonsvd  and  B»- 
man  captain ;  had  gnat  wit,  but  a  difficulty  in  esprea- 
sing  hiuMelf,  which  indoced  M^lios  Imperinsm,  his. 
btfaer,  to  keep  him  almost  by  fiuoe  in  the  eonstry, 
Pompey,  tribone  of  tbe  people,  eo»ged  at  this  in- 
stance of  severity,  fiirmed  a  design  e£  aecusii^  Man- 
Has  the  father  before  the  jodges ;  bat  Tor^aattM  be- 
ing iofocnied  ef  it,  west  to  that  tribune,  and,  witb  a 
psniavd  in  bis  band,  made  him  swear,  that  he  would 
not  proceed  in  that  sccsaatian  against  him  to- whom  h« 
owed  his  Hie.  At  length  Tarquatoi  wib  made  inili>. 
tary  tribone,  and  killed  a  soldier  of  the  Gai^  in  singW 
combat,  from  whom  fao  took,  a  gsM  diata  tbat  h« 
wore  abont  his  neck.  From  this  action  be  obtaincil 
the  name  of  Tor^alug,  He  was  consul  in  tbe  wac 
against  the  Latins ;  wben  be  ordered  his  cwn  sen  !• 
,  be  beheaded  for  fighring  contrary  to  his  ovders,  thoogk 

iURjfelK#«rdUbpu.— Tbe  GieelUa»dManBiles  wear     be  ba«l gained  the  victory.    He ceaquned  the  enesaisa 
two  aiati^Blet;  oae  «•  each  ana.  of  tbe  MpubKo,  and  waa  several  times  made  conanl) 

MAMirtti.tM,  anong  pbynriaaa,  is  tmrd  l»  signify  a  bnt  at  last  fefiised  tbe  caasalBbip,  saying.  That  it  wnai 
haniHal  of  herbs  sp  Imvos^  or  sn  msnh  h  a  man  can  n«  more  pscsihte  for  him  ts  bear  wilfc  the  vices  of  tW 
graiyin  his  handalonoe;  whieh  ^naatiljr  is  frequent-  pco^,  tbaa  il  was  for  the  people  la  bear  with  hit  *«> 
if-  denoted  b^  tbe  aUreviatnre^  M,  or  b^  veritjb 

MANtSflfa»8bA£T!Liz«iii>,agfBa*«fqiiadn^d«         ftiANNA^ia  the  Maleria  Medkat  tbe  juice  of  na- 


^egetios  mention  it  as  ^  least  ^vision  in  the 
snny,  only  esnsisting  of  lh«  tenlb  part  of  a  century ; 
and  Spaitian  adds,  ifant  it  enntained  n«  mora  than  ten 
■len.  This  shows  that  the  manipulns  wsa  not  always 
As  earns  thing. 

MaKIPUluS  is  also  an  eceleriastical  ornament,  worn 
hy  the  priests,  desosois  snd  snbdeacons  in  tbe  Bonush 
•hnnh.  It  ooncieis  of  a  little  fillet  in  form  of  s  stole, 
Mma  or  fear  inches  brosd,  and  made  sf  the  same  stuff 
with  the  ebasoblo-}  signifying  and  representing  an 
fcandkerehisf  which  tbe  priests  in  tho  ppimitive  ehiTch 
<a«ta  a»  lbs  HID  to  wipe  off  the  tears  they  wsic  eoo- 
tionaDysheiUingfw  III*  tins  rf  the  pceirie.  Then  still 
nniman  a  mAtfe  of  this  usage  in  a  ■•nyer  rehearsed  by 
''I  Mtrtar,  &ataitiff,  portmv  SNntt^ 


>yGooi^le 


MAN  t    56s 

Mannm.    tain  tree*  »f  the  tab  kind,  ekb«r  nalnnllf  CADcreted  on 
^  tbe  plants,  or  exsiccated  and  purified  hy  art.    See  Ma- 


] 
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TCKIA  Mebica  Intkit. 

Mahna,  is  also  a  Scripture  term,  signifying  a  mira- 
culoos  kind  af  food  iriiich  feH  from  heavm  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through  tbe  ml- 
deraeas,  being  in  fonn  of  coriander  seeds,  its  colonrlike 
that  of  bdellium,  and  its  taste  like  honey. 

The  Scriptmre  gives  to  manna  the  name  of  the  tmd 
of  heaven,  and  umjoodafaageb.  Psalm  hxTiii.  25. 
whether  it  would  insimiate  to  m,  that  tb«  angels  seat 
and  prepared  this  food,  or  that  angels  themselves,  if 
they  had  need  of  anj  food,  coold  not  have  any  that 
was  mote  asreealtle  than  manna  was.  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  lay*,  xvi.  20,  11.  that  manna  so 
Kcommodated'  itself  to  every  one's  taste,  that  every 
one' found  it  pleanng  to  him  ;  and  that  it  incloded  every 
thins  that  was  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  fit  for  good 
Bourishmeot ;  wfatch  expressions  some  have  taken  in 
the  literal  sense,  though  ethers  understand  them  figu- 

The  critics  m«  divided  about  the  original  of  tbe 
word  tHotma.  Some  think  that  man  is  put  instead  of 
the  Hebrew  word  mah,  which  signifies  "  What  is 
this  ?"  and  that  the  Hebrews,  then  fint  seeing  that 
new  ftmd  which  God  had  sent  them,  cried  to  one  ano- 
ther,>n<T1D,m(7)s-fe,  instead  of  maA-Air,  "What  is  this?" 
Others  maintain,  that  the  Hebrews  very  well  knew 
before  what  manna  was ;  and  that,  aeeing  it  in  great 
abundance  about  their  camp,  th^  sud  one  to  another, 
Man-Au,  **  This  is  manna."  Mr  SaomaiEe  and  some 
other  modems  are  of  this  hut  opinion.  They  imagine, 
that  the  manna  which  God  sent  the  Israelites  was  no- 
tiiing  else  but  that  fat  and  thick  dew  which  still  falls 
in  Arabia,  which  presently  condensed,  and  served  for 
food  (o  ibe  people  \  thai  this  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
wild  honey,  mentioned  Matth.  iii.  4.  wherewith  John 
the  Baptist  was  fed ;  and  that  the  miracle  of  Mooes 
did  Dot  consist  in  tbe  production  of  any  new  substance, 
but  in  the  exact  and  nnifini»  manner  in  which  tbe 
manna  was  dispensed  by  Providence  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  sneb  a  great  moltitude. 

On  the  contrar]',  tbe  Hebrews  and  Orientals  believe, 
that  the  fiill  of  the  mamn  was  wholly  miractiFoas.  The 
Arabians  call  it  the  ttigar  pfanu  of  the  Almighty;  and 
tbe  Jews  are  so  jeslov*  of  this  miracle,  that  they  pro- 
Bonnce  a  cntse  against  all  snch  as  presume  to  deny  the 
interposition  of  a  miraculous  power. 

Oar  translation,  and  some  others,  make  Moses  fall 
into  a  plain  contradiction  in  rehrting  this  story  of  the 
manna,  which  they  render  thus :  "  And  when  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another.  It 
ia  manna  *,  for  they  wist  irat  what  it  was."  Exo- 
dus xvi.  ij.  Whereas  tlte  Septuagiot  and  several  aa- 
(hors  both  ancient  and  modem  have  translated  the 
text  according  to  the  original,  "  Tbe  Israelites  see- 
ing this,  said  one  to  another.  What  is  this  ?  for  they 
knew  not  what  it  was."  For  we  must  obserrc,  that 
tbe  word  by  which  they  asked,  what  u  this  f  waa  in 
their  language  man,  which  signifies  Uewiae  meat,  rea- 
dy provided  ;  an^  Aerefore  it  was  always  afterward 
called  man  or  manna. 

Whether  this  manna  had  tfiooe  extraordinary  qna- 
Htics  in  it  or  not,  which  some  imagine,  if  must  be  at 
kswed  to  he  truly  nuncidomi  apoit  tbe  foBowing  ae* 


coanto.       I.   That   it  felt  but  six  days  in  the  week.     ^f,„f^^ 
i.  That  it  fell  in  such  a  pndigions  quantity,  at  sus-         {| 
tatned  almost  three  millions  of  souls.      3.  That  there  Msnnert. 
fell  a  double  quantity  every  Friday,  lo  serve  them  for  '       1    ~^ 
the   next   day,   which    was    their   Sabbath.     4.    That 
what  was  gathered  on  the  firat  five  days  stunk  and 
bred   worms  if  kept  above  one  day:    but  that  which 
was  gathered   on   Friday   kept   sweet   for   two  days. 
And,    lastly.   That  it  continned  blliog  while  tbe  la- 
raelites  abode  in  the  wilderness,  but  ceased  as  soon  as 
they  came  out  of  it  and  had  got  corn  to  eat  in  the  laod 
of  Canaan. 

M/iMNA-Trw,  is  a  species  of  the  ash,  and  a  nativo 
of  Calabria  in  Italy.  See  Fraximus,  Botaky  index, 
and  Materia  Medica  Intfex. 

MANNEJt,  in  painting,  a  habitude  that  a  man  ac- 
quires in  the  three  principal  parts  of  painting,  the  ma- 
nagement of  colours,  lights,  and  shadows  ;  which  is  ei- 
ther good  or  bad  aecordmg  as  tbe  painter  has  pactiscd 
more  or  less  after  the  truth,  with  judgment  and  study. 
But  the  best  painter  is  be  who  has  no  manner  at  aU. 
The  good  or  bad  choice  he  makes  is  called  goute, 

MANNERS,  the  plural  noun,  has  vartona  rignifi- 
cations  ;  as  tbe  general  way  of  life,  the  moral*,  or  1^ 
habits,  of  any  peiaoo  or  people  ;  also  ceremoaioos  be- 
haviour, or  studied  civility.     See  the  next  article. 

Good  Massexs,  accwdine  to  Swif^  is  tbe  art  «f 
making  those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  tbo  fewest  persons  uneasy,  is  the 
best  bred  in  the  company.  ■ 

As  the  best  law  >■  fonnded  npon  reason,  so  are  the 
best  mannera.  And  as  seme  lawyera  hare  introdnced 
unreasonable  things  into  common  taw ;  so  likewise 
many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd  things  into  com- 
mon good  manner*. 

One  principal  point'of  this'art  is  t«snit  our  belui- 
viour  to  tbe  three  several  degrees  of  men  \  our  sope- 
riors,  our  equals,  and  those  below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former  to  eat 
or  drink  is  a  breach  of  maoaers  ;  but  a  tradesman  or  a 
farmer  must  be  thus  treated,  or  rise  it  will  be  difficult 
to  pETsnade  tbem  that  they  are  welcome.  . 

Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  senv,  are  the  three 
great  sources  of  ill  manners ;  without  some  one  of  these 
defivts,  no  man  will  behave  himself  ill  far  want  of  ex' 
peiience ;  or  of  what,  in  the  language  of  GmU,  i*  called 
knowing  the  viorid, 

**  I  defy  (proceeds  our  author),  any  one  to  aasiga 
an  incident  wherein  reason  will  not  direct  us  what  wa 
are  to  sa^  or  to  do  m  company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by 
pride  or  iH  nature.  Therefitre,  I  Insist  diat  good  sense 
is  the  principal  foundation  of  good  manocia;  but  be- 
cause the  fi>rmer  in  a  gift  which  Terr  few  among  man- 
kind are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  tne  civGized  nations 
of  -he  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  ruks  for 
common  behaviour,  best  saitcd  to  their  general  cus- 
toms, or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial  Mod  sense  to 
supply  the  dcltcts  af  reason.  Without  which  the  gen- 
tlnnanTy  part  of  dunces  would  be  perpetually  at  cu^ 
«s  tbey  seldom  fail  when  they  happen  lo  be  drunk,  or 
engaged  in  squabbles  aboot  women  or  play.  And, 
God  be  thanked,  there  hardly  bappencth  a  dnel  in  a 
year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  on«  of  those  three 
motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  should  be  extieed- 
jngty  aorry  tv  Ibd  tfae  legislatnn  make  any  new  laws 
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.  Rgaiiist  llic  practice  of  iliiclling  ;  became  the  metboda 
'^are  casT,  ami  many,  for  a  ivi-:c  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel 
tvitli  Iiotiuur,  Di-  L'tigagc  in  it  villi  ionocence.  Ani  I 
can  discover  no  politiciil  evil,  in  auHering  bullies,  sliarp- 
ers,  and  rakfa,lo  rid  ilic  tvoHd  of  eacli  other  by  a  me- 
thod of  their  own,  ^bcre  the  lanJiatb  not  been  able 
to  And  an  ex^ilicnt. 

"  As  the  common  forma  of  good  manners  were  in- 
tended for  regulating  the  conduct  of  those  nho  have 
weak  underjtnn dings ;  ao  they  have  been  corrupted  by 
•  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  contrived.  For 
these  people  have  fallen  into  a  needless  and  endless  way 
of  multiplying  ceremonies,  nhichiiave  Jjeen  extremely 
troublesome  to  those  irho  :practise  tbem,  and  ^sup- 
jKirtable  to  every  body  else  ;  insomuch  that  nise  men 
are  often  more  itaeasy  at  the  over  civility  of  these  re- 
finers, than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  ronveraatioiis 
of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

"  The  impertinences  of  this  ceremonial  behaviour, 
are  oonherc  iictter  seen  than  at  those  tables,  where 
'  ladies  preside  nho  value  themselves  upon  account  of 
'their  good  breeding;  where  a  man  must  reckon  upon 
passing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he  bath  » 
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fences,  uid  sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  it  pro-  Maantn. 
.periy  the  overrating  an^  kind  of  knowledge  we  pre-  '-'■  y  ■' 
lend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a  tn£e  in 
itself,  the  pedantiy  Is  the  greater.  For  which  reason 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-mastcta,  heralds,  masters 
of  the  ceremony,  &c.  to  be  greater  ^dauts  tlian  Lip- 
sius,  or  the  elder  Scalier.  With  these  kinds  of  pe- 
dants the  court,  while  1  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully 
stocked  :  I  mean  ^m  the  gentleman- usher  (at  lewit] 
inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman-porter  ;  who  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of  peo- 
ple that  this  island  can  afi'ord,  and  with  the  smallest 
tincture  of  good  nannert,  which  la  the  only  trade  tbej 
profess.  For  being  wholly  illiterate,  conversing  chief- 
ly with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  eystem  of 
breeding  withiK  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several 
offices  :  and  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ministers, 
they  live  and  die  in  Court  under  all  revolutioosi  with 
great  obsequiousness  to  those  who  are  in  any  degree  of 
credit  or  favour,  and  with  rudeness  and  insolence  to 
every  body  else.  From  whence  1  have  long  concluded, 
that  good  manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court  growtb  : 
for  it  they  were,  those  people  who  have  understaod- 


mind  to,  unless  he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through     Jngs  directly  of  a  level  for  such  acquiremeols,  and  who 


all  the  settled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines 
what  he  lovcth  best,  and  liow  much  he  shall  eat ;  and 

■  if  the  master  of  the  house  happeneth  to  be  of  the  same 
disposition,  he  proceedeth  in  the  same  tyrannical  man- 
ner to  prescribe  !n  the  drinking  part :  at  the  same  time 
you  arc  under  the  necessity  of  answering  a  thousand 
apologies  for  your  entertainment.      And   alth:,ugh  a 

.  good  deal  of  this  humour  is  pretty  well  worn  off  among 
many  people  of  the  best  fashion,  yet  too  much  of  it 
still  rcmaincth,  especially  in  the  country  ;  where  an  ho- 
nest gentleman  assured  ine,  that  having  been  kept  four 
days  against  his  will  at  a  friend's  house,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  hiding  hh  boots,  locking  up  the  stable, 
and  other  contrivances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not 
remember,  IVom  the  moment  he  came  into  the  house 
to  the  moment  he  lelt  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his 
inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted ;  as  if  the 
-tvholc  family  had  entered  into  a  combination  to  tor- 
ment him. 

"  But,  besides  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  re- 
count the  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have 

■  observed  among  these  unfortunate  proselytes  to  cere- 
mony. I  have  seen  a  duchess  fairly  knocked  down  by 
the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to 
save  her  the  trouble  of  opening  the  door.  I  remember, 
upon  a  biith-day  at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered 
utterly  disconsolate,  by  a  dish  of  sauce  let  fall  by  a  page 
directly  upon  her  head-dress  aud  brocade,  while  she 
gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  I: 
Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics 
were  mnch  of  a  size,  brought  a  son  with  bim  about  1 3 
years  old  to  a  great  table  at  court.  The  boy  and  bis 
Jatlier,  whatex'er  they  put  on  their  plates,  they  firet  of- 
fered round  in  order,  to  every  person  in  the  company  { 
so  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  ouiet  during  the 
whole  dinner.  At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to 
encounter,  and  with  so  much  violence,  that,  being 
china,  tbey  broke  in  twenty  pieces,  and  stained  half 
the  company  with  wet  sweatmeats  and  cream. 

"  There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners  as  in  all  arts  and 


iiave  served  such  long  apprenticeuhips  to  nothing  else, 
would  certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For  as  to  the 
great  officers  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or  coun- 
cils, or  preside  in  bis  family,  they  are  a  traQiicnt  body, 
who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good  manners  than  tbeir 
neighbours,  nor  will  probably  have  recourse  to  gentle- 
men-usbers  for  instruction.  So  that  1  know  li<,tle  to 
be  learned  at  court  011  this  head,  except  in  the  material 
ciicumstance  of  dress;  wherein  the  authority  of  t]i« 
maids  of  honour  must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  favourite  actress. 

"  I  remember  a  passage  my  Lord  Boliogbroke  tolrf 
me  :  That  going  to  receive  Prince  £ugcne  of  Savoy  at 
his  landing,  in  order  to  conduct  bim  immediately  to 
tlie  queen,  the  prince  said  he  was  much  concerned  tbat 
he  could  not  see  her  majesty  that  night;  for  Monsieur 
HoSman  (who  was  then  by]  hadaesured  his  highness, 
that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  her  presence  with 
a  tied-up  periwig}  that  his  equips^  was  not  arrived, 
and  that  he  had  endeavoured  io  vain  to  borrow  a  long 
one  among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord  turned 
the  matter  to  a  jest,  and  brought  the  prince  to  her  ma- 
jesty :  for  which  he  was  highly  censured  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  gentlemen  ushers ;  among  whom  Monsieur 
Hoflmaii,  an  old  dull  resident  of  the  emperor's,  had 
picked  up  this  material  point  of  ceremony  ;  and  which, 
X  believe,  was  the  beat  lesson  he  had  learned  in  25  years 

"  I  make  a  difference  between  gond  rammers  and 
Mooaieur  gooil  breeding;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my  expreir> 
sion,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  confound  them.  By 
the  first,  I  only  undei'Staod  the  art  of  remembering, 
and  applying,  certain  settled  forma  of  general  behavi- 
our. But  good  breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent; 
for  besides  an  uncommon  degree  of  literature  sufficient 
to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  reading  a  play,  or  a  politic 
cal  pamphlet,  it  taketh  in  a  great  compass  of  know- 
ledge ;  00  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fightine,  gaming, 
making  the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  greatliorse,  and 
speaking  French  ;  not  to  mention  some  other  second- 
ary or  subaltern  accomplishments,  which  ate  more  ea* 
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,  ally  acquired.     So  tbat  the  diffcRDM  between  good     ed,  both  as  mn  advocate  and  aa  a  writer,  if  be  had  jtaid  Uuuary 
■  breeding  and  good  manner*  lietti  in  this,  Tbat  the  for-     more  atteatioo  to  bis  st^le,  and  had  been  less  prolix  - 


high  trett' 
rarer  to 


mer  cannot  be  attained  to  by  tbe  beat  undeTStanding* 
without  study  and  labour ',  whereas  a  tolerable  degree 
of  reason  will  instruct  us  in  every  part  of  good  raannera 
without  other  assistanoe. 

"  1  can  think  of  nothing  more  nseful  upon  this  sub' 
jcci,  than  to  point  out  some  particulars  wherein  the  very 
essentials  of  good  manners  are  concerned,  the  neglect 
or  perverting  of  which  doth  very  much  diiiturb  the  good 
commerce  of  the  world,  bj  introducing  a  traffic  of  a 
mutuiil  imeasiness  in  most  companies. 

"  Firiit,  A  necessnry  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punc- 
tuiil  observance  of  time  at  our  own  dwellings  or  those 
of  others,  or  at  third  places;  whether  upon  matters  of  wMys  been  li 
civilitT,  busineio,  or  diversion  ;  which  rule,  though  it 
he  a  plain  diclRte  of  common  reason,  yet  the  greatest  mi- 
nister" I  ever  knew,  waa  (he  greatest  trespasser  against 
it;  by  which  all  his  bnainciia  doubled  upon  him,  and 
placed  him  in  a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often 
osed  to  rally  him  as  deficient  in  point  of  good  manners. 
I  have  known  more  than  one  ambas;;ador,  and  secretary 
of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  intellectoals, 
execute  their  offices  with  great  success  and  applause, 
by  the  mere  force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you 
duly  observe  time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles 
the  obligation  ;  if  upon  your  own  account,  it  would  he 
manifest  folly,  as  well  as  ingmtitude,  to  neglect  it }  if 
both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or  inferior  at- 
tend on  you  to  bis  own  dinid\-antage,  is  pride  and  in- 

"  Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  pi^)perly  be  styled  >'// 
manners:  because  forma  aresuliject  to  frequent  changes ; 
and  consequently,  being  not  founded  upon  reason,  are 
beneath  a  wise   man^s  regard.     Besides,   ifary  vnry  ' 
every  country 
fircquently  in 

must  needs  be  at  first  a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court 
through  which  he  pBSc;eth  ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return, 
as  much  a  stranger  in  bis  own  ;  and,  after  all,  tltcy  are 
easier  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or 


if  he  had  thought  more  deeply,  and  been  more  sparing  tttaane- 
of  his  pleasantry  in  cases  where  nothing  was  required .  *'^-  . 
but  knowledge  and  sound  reasoning.     He  published  , 

also  a  translation  into  French  of  Father  Faroe's  fuiterat 
Oration  on  Louis  XIV.  and  very  judicious  Ohsemt* 
tions  on  the  Semiramis  of  Voltaire. 

MANOEUVRE,  in  a  military  sense,  consists  soleljt. 
in  distributing  equal  motion  to  every  part  of  a  body  oC 
triops,  to  enable  the  whole  to  form,  or  cbange  their 
position,  in  the  most  expeditious  ai>d  best  method,  to 
answer  the  purposes  required  of  a  battalion,  brigade, 
of  cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry.  It  has  al- 
'  it  men  have  been  brought  on 
service  without  being  informed  of  the  uses  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  maoKuvrcs  tlicy  have  been  practising;  and 
having  no  idens  of  any  thing  but  the  uniformity  of  tlio 
parade,  in'itantly  fall  into  disorder  and  confusion  when 
they  loiie  the  step,  or  sec  a  deviation  from  the  straighif 
lints  ihfy  have  been  accustomed  to  at  exercise.  It  ii) 
a  pitf  to  see  so  much  attention  given  to  show,  and  ito 
tittle  to  instruct  the  troops  in  what  may  b£  ^  use  t» 
them  in  real  sci-vice.  No  nianauvrc  should  be  executed 
in  preseiKc  of  the  enemy,  unless  protected  by  some  di- 
visioti  of  the  troops. 

MANOiMETEH,  or  Makoscope,  an  instrument 
to  show  or  measure  the  alterations  in  the  raritv  or 
density  of  tbe  air.  The  manometer  differs  from  the 
barometer  in  this.  That  the  latter  only  ecrves  to  mea- 
sure the  weight  of  the  Rtmosphere,  or  of  the  column 
of  air  over  it ;  but  the  rorm(.-r,  the  density  of  the  air 
ID  which  it  is  found  *,  which  density  dejirnds  not  oqly 
Ight   of   the    atmosphere,    but    also    on  the 
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action  of  beat  and  cold,  &c.  Authors,  however,  ge- 
B  short  period  of  time  vary  .  nerally  confound  the  two  tugcther;  and  Mr  Boyh: 
so  that  a  man  who  travelleth  himself  gives  us  a  very  good  manometer  of  his  contriv- 
ance, under  the  name  of  a  slatiral  bmvmclcr,  consisting- 
of  a  bubble  of  thin  glass,  about  the  mx  of  an  orange,  . 
which,  being  counterpoised  when  the  oir  wan  in  a  meau 
state  of  density,  by  means  of  a  nice  pair  of  scales,  sutik 
when  tbe  atmosphere  became  lighter,  and  rose  as  it  grew-  > 

Other  kind^  of  mqnometers  were  laaili!  use  of  by  Co- 
lonel Roy,  in  bis  attempts  to  correct  tbe  errors  of  the 
barometer.  "  Tliey  were  (says  he)  of  various  length*. 
from  four  to  upwards  of  eight  feet :  they  con:iii|ed  of 
straight  tiibes,  whose  bores  were  commonly  from  V^th 
to  lyth  of  an  inch  in  dlapicter.  The  capacity  of  the  - 
tube  was  carefully  measured,   by  making  a  column  of 

Juicksilver,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,'  move 
long  it  fr«m  one  end  to  the  other.  Thc»;  spaces  were 
severally  marked  with  a  6ne  edged  file,  on  the  tubes  ; 
and  transferred  from  them  to  long  slips  of  pasteboard, 
for  the  subsequent  constmction  cf  the  scales  respective- 
ly betongiog  to  each.  The  bulb,  attached  to  one  end 
if  tbe  manometer  ut   the   glll!>9-hou^<e,   was  of  the  :' 


**  Indeed,  among  the  many  Impertinencies  that  su- 
perficial young  men  bring  with  them  from  ahroad,  this 
bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  principal,  and  more  pre- 
dominant than  tbe  rest  ;  who  look  upon  them  not  only 
as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of  choice, 
hut  even  as  points  of  importance  ;  and  therefore  are 
zealous  upon  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate 
the  new  forms  and  fiishions  they  have  bronpht  back 
with  them  ;  so  that,  usually  speaking,  the  worst  bred 
person  in  the  company  is  a  young  traveller  just  arrived 
from  ahrnrtd." 

MANNORY,  Lkwis,  advocate  of  the  parliament 
uf  Faris,  where  he  was  born  in  1696,  and  died  in 
1777.  From  him  we  have  18  vols.  lamo.  of  Plrodin^t 
and  Mcmoira.     A  great  number  of  singular  rases  occur 


and    the  author  has  tbe  talent  of     of    a    pear,  whose   point    being    occasionally  opened, 


renderiitg  them  more  striking  by  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  they  are  stated.  He  was  Travenol'i  counsel 
in  his  process  against  Voltaire,  and  was  very  satirical 
against  that  poet.  The  letter  took  Mvenge  by  deccrib- 
ing  him  as  a  mercenary  babbler,  who  sold  h\6  pen  and 
his  abuse  to  ihe-higbest  bidder.  Whatever  may  be  the 
Mse,  Mnnsory  would  cvrt^ialy  hare  been  more  esteem- 


bulb  Si 


rouU  be  readily  admitted,  and  the 
sealed  again,  wkbOut  My  sensible  alteistion  in  its 
capacity. 

"  The  air  was  confitled  by  means  of  ii  coIomD  of 
quicksilver,  long  or  short,  and  with  the  bulb  down- 
ward or  upwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed experimtnt.     Here  it-  must  be  Abierved,  that, 
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.  fmni  tlie  ailliesion  of  ihe  quitksiiver  to  tlie  tube,  the 
instrument  will  Dot  act  truly,  except  it  be  in  a  vertical 

""  position  ;  and  evcu  then  it  m  necessary  to  givp  it  a 
small  degree  of  motion,  to  bring  tlic  quicksilver  into 
its  true  place  ;  nlicre  it  irjll  remain  in  equiIil>rio,  l>e' 
tttecn  the  esterlor  pressure  of  tbe  atmosplii-re  on  oue 
side,  and  tlie  interior  elastic  force  of  the  conBned  air  on 
the  otht-r. 

"  Founded  ice  and  water  were  used  to  Gx  a  freez-  . 
ing  point  on  the  tube  ;  and  by  means  of  salt  and  ice, 
tlic  air  was  farther  condcn^d,  gcneniily  four,  alid 
tometimes  £ve  or  six  degrees- be lotv  zern.  Tlie  thei- 
mometcr  and  manometer  ivere  then  placed  in  a  tin 
vesael  among  water,  which  was  brought  into  violent 
ebullition  i  where,  having  remained  a  sufficient  time, 
and  motion  being  given  to  the  manometer,  a  boiling  ' 
point  was  marked  thereon.  Ader  this  the  Gre  was  re- 
move J,  and  the  gradual  dcsicents  of  tJic  piece  of  quick.- 
silver,  corresponding  to  every  20  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  thermometer,  were  auccesKively  marked 
on  a  deal  rod  applied  lo  the  manometer.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  both  instruments,  while  in  the  Wa- 
ter, were  in  cirounistancea  perfectly  similar  }  that  is 
to  say,  the  ball  and  bulb>were,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

"  In  order  to  b»  certain  that  no  air  had  escaped  \tj 
the  side  of  the  quicksilver  during  the  operation,  the 
manometer  Was  frequently  placed  a  second  time  in  melt- 
ing ice.  If  tbe  barometer  bad  not  altered  between  tbe 
beginning  and  .end  of  the  experiment,  the  quicksilver 
always  became  stationary  at  or  near  the  Arbt  mark.  If 
any  sudde*  change  bad  taken  place  in  the  weight  of 
th«  atmosphere  during  djat  interval,  the  same  was  no- 
tedt  and  alloivaace  made  for  it  in  ailerwards  proportioiH 
ing  the  spaces. 

"  I^ng  tubes,  with  bores  truly  cylindrical,  or  of  any 
uniform  Ggure,  are  scarcely  ever  met  witlk  Such  how- 
ever as  were  used  in  these  experiments,  generally  ta- 
pered in  ■  pretty  regular  mminer  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  When  tbe  bulb  was  downwards,  and  the  tube 
narrowed  that  way,  tbe  column  of  quicksilver  confi* 
uing  tlie  air  Icngtbencd  in  the  lower  half  of  the  scale, 
and  augmented  the  pressure  above  the  -mean.  In  tbe 
upper  half,  .the  column  being  shortened,  the  pressure 
was  diminished  below  the  mean.  In  tbts  case,  the  ob- 
served spaces  both  ways  from  the  centre  were  diminish- 
ed in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  heights  «f  tbe  barometer 
at  each  space,  compared  with  its  mean  height.  If  the 
b6re  widened  towards  tbe  bulb. when  downwards,  ihe 
observed  spaces,  each  way  frero  the  oeotre,  were  aug- 
mented in  the  same  inverse  ratio ;  but  in  the  experi- 
ments on  air  less  dense  than  the  atmosphere,  the  bulb 
being  upwards,  the  same  equation  fvas  a{^lied  with  con- 
trary signs:  and  if  any  extraordinary  irregularity  took 
place  in  the  tube,  the  corresponding  spaces  were  pro- 
,  portioned  both  ways  from  that  point,  whether  high  or 
low,  that  answei«d  to  the  mean. 

*'  Tbe  observed  and  equated  manometrical  spaces 
being  thus  laid  down  on  the  pasteboard  containing 
the  measures  of  tbe  tube;  the. 31 2°  of  the  thermo- 
meter, in  exact  proportion  to  tbe  sections  of  the  bore, 
were  constructed  alongside  of  them :  hence  tbe  co- 
incidences with  each  eUier  werw  easily  seen  ;  and  tbe 
nun)ber..of  themwmatrical  degrees  answering  to  cadi 
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raaoometfical  space  readily  tno&ferred  into  a  table  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose*." 

Ma»ou£T£S,  for  the  air  pump.  This  ia  a  small  ^ 
glaiis  tube  about  two  or  three  iacben  high,  ItermeticaUy  < 
sealed  at  ene  end,  and  open  at  the  other,  being  divided  j 
regularly  into  inches  and  lioas.    It  is  used  for  ascerttus-lK 

.  ing  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  produced  by  working  an 
air  pump.  The  tube  previously  filled  wiui  mercurv,  ia 
placed  in  the  receiver  »f  an  air  pump.  As  tbe  putoa 
is  worked,  the  mercury  gradually  sinks  in  the  tube,  Mul 
tbe  expansion  is  estimated  by  its  height ;  for  the  amall- 
er  the. height  at  wiiich  the  mercury  in  the  tube  standa 
above  the  mercury  in  the  baaon*  the  greater  is  the  ex- 
^nsion. 

MANOR,  Mamerium   {i  mmettdo,  because  tbe 

'  usual  residence  of  tbe  owneij,  seems  to  have  been  -a 
district  of  ground  held  bv  lords  or  great  personages  } 
who  kept  in  their  own  hands  so  much  land  u  wss 
necessary  for  the  use  of  their  iamilies,  which  were 
called  terrir  domtnitaiea,  or  demrtne  laaiUi  heing  oc- 
cupied by  tbe  lord,  as  dominu*  maneni,  and  hia  aer- 
vants,  Tbe  other,  or  ttnemcntal  Jands,  they  distri- 
buted among  their  tenants ;  which,  Eroro  the  difiWrent 
modes  of  tenure,  were  called  and  distinguisbed  by 
two  different  names^—^'int,  ^wAn/anf/j  or  charter  land, 
which  was  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and  free. 
services,  and  in  t^ect;difleted  nothing  from  free  socage 
lands:  and  from  hense.  have  arisen  raoat  of  the  free- 
hold tenants  who  hold  of  particular  manon,  and  owe 
suit  and  service  to  tbe  same.  The  other  species  was 
called  folkhnd,  which  was  held  by  no  assurance  in 
writing,  but  distributed  among  tbe-  common  folk,  or 
people,  at  tbe  pleasure  of  ttie  lord,  and  resumed  at  his 
discretion  ;  being  indeed  land  held  in  villanage.     Sec 

i  VlLLEN  ACE. 

The  residue  of  the  manor,  being  uBcultivatml,  was 
termed  the  hviPs  waste,  and  served  for  public  roadd, 
and  for  common  of  pasture  lo  the  lord  and  his  te- 
nants. Manors  were  formerly  called  baronies,  as  they 
still  vrf  lordships ;  *aA  each  lord  or  baron  was  eii»- 
powered  to  hold  a  domestic  cMirt,  called  the  court  ba- 
ron, for  redressing  niisdemesnors  and  finsances  within 
the  manor,  and  for  settling  dilutes  of  property  among 
the  tenants.  This  court  is  in  inseparable  ingredient 
of  eveiy  manor;  and  if  the  nnmber  of  suitors  should 
80  fail,  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  to  make  a  jury  or  bo- 
mage,  that  is,  two  tenants  at  the  least,  the  manor  itself 
•is  lost. 

In  tbe  early  times  of  our  legal  constitution,  the 
king's  greater  barons,  who  bad  a  lai^e  extent  of  terri' 
tory  held  under  the  crown,  granted  out  frequently 
smaller  manors  to  inferior  persons  to  be  held  of  them- 
selves ;  which  do  therefore  now  continue  to  be  held 
under  a  superier  lord,  who  is  called  in  such  cases  the 
krd  paramount  over  all  (besi  manors  ;  and  his  eeignory 
is  frequently  termed  an  Aomwr,  not  a  tnanor  ;  especial- 
ly if  it  bath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feodul  baron,  or 
hath  been  at  any  time  in  the  hnds  of  tbe  crown.  In 
imitation  whereof,  those  Inferior  lords  began  to  carve 
out  and  grant  to  others  stilt  more  minute  estates  to  be 
held  as  of  themselves,  and  were  so  proceeding  down- 
wards i»  injiitittim,  till  the  superior  krds  observed, 
tbat,  by  thw  method  of  subinfeudation,  they  lost  all 
their  feodd  probu  of  wardships  marriages,  and  ea- 
cbekU, 
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cheats,  which  fell  ioto  the  haada  of  the$e  mesne  or 
.  middle  lords,  who  were  the  immediate  superiors  of 
_j  the  ifTM  lenant,  or  him  who  occupied  the  Ituid  ;  and 
also  tbat  the  mesne  lords  themselves  were  so  impover- 
ished thereby,  that  they  were  disabled  from  perTonn- 
ing  (heir  services  to  their  own  nuperiors.  "Hiis  occa- 
sioned, first,  that  provisioD  in  the  33d  chapter  of  magna 
charta,  9  Hen.  111.  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
first  chapter  granted  by  that  prince,  nor  in  the  great 
charter  of  Kiiig  John),  that  no  man  should  either 
give  or  sell  his  land  without  recervrng  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demands  of  bis  lord }  and,  afterwards, 
the  statute  of  Westm.  3.  or  quia  empfores,  18  Edw.  I. 
c.  1,  which  directs,  that,  upon  all  sales,  or  feoflments 
of  land,  the  feoRce  shall  hold  the  same,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate feoffor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  of 
whom  snch  feoffor  himself  held  it.  But  these  provisions 
not  extending  to  the  king's  own  tenants  in  capitc,  the 
like  law' concerning  them  is  declared  by  the  statutes 
ai  prtnvgativa  regis^  17  Edward  II.  c.  6.  and  of 
34  Edw.  111.  C.  I^.  by  whirh  last  all  subinfeudations, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  were  con- 
firmed ;  but  all  subsequent  to  that  period  were  left  opeti 
to  the  king's  prerogative.  And  from  hence  it  is  clear, 
that  all  manors  existing  at  this  day,  must  have  existed 
MS  early  as  King  Edward  tbe  First :  for  it  is  essential 
to  a  manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of  tbe  lord  ; 
and,  by  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  no  tenant  in 
capitc  since  the  accession  of  that  prince,  and  no  tenaot 
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_ ;  statute  of  quia  emplores, 

A  create  any  new  tenant  to  bold  of  himself.     See 

VlLLEMAOX. 

MANS,  a  town  of  France,  formerly  capital  of  the 
county  of  Maine,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  17,000  inha- 
bitants. Its  wax  and  stuff*  are  &mous.  It  is  seated 
on  a  lugh  hill  oe'ar  tbe  river  Sarte,  in  E,  Long,  a  17. 

MANSE,  Mansus,  Mama,  or  ilanmm ;  in  an- 
cient law-books,  denotes  a  house,  or  habitation,  either 
with  or  without  land.  See  House  and  Maksiok. 
The  word  IB  formed  i  manenib,  "  abiding  •/'  as  being 
tbe  place  of  dwelling  or  residence. 

Ctgntal  Manse,  f^Mantum  Capitate),  denotes  the 
manor-Aouu,  or  lord's  court.     See  Maror. 

Masses  Presbi/teri,  b  a  parsonage  or  vicarage 
bouse  for  tbe  incumbent  to  reside  in.  ^is  was  ori- 
ginally, and  still  remaiiiB,  an  essential  part  of  tbe  en- 
dowment of  a  parish  church,  together  with  the  glebe 
and  tytbes.     It  is  smnetimes  called  PresbyteriUTn.    See 

PXESBTTERT, 

MANSFELD,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony.     £.  Long.  11.  41.  N.  Lat.  5i.38- 

Mai^IFELd,  Peter  Ernest,  Count  o/j  was  descend- 
ed from  one  of  the  nwst  illustrious  families  in  Gtir- 
many,  and  which  has  produced  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  distinguished  characters.  In  i  J53,  he  was  t»- 
ken  prisoner  at  Ivry,  where  he  commanded ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  of  great  service  to  the  CatfaoUes  at  tbe 
battle  of  MoQtcontouT.  In  consequence  of  his  great 
talents,  he  was  employed  in  affairs  of  the  utmost  de- 


gratitude,  the  States  caused  the  following  iiiBrriptiuD  Hanifcld. 
to  he  placed  on  the  gate  of  the  hotel  de  ville  :  In  Bel-  '  v  "' 
gio  omnia  dwn  vaitat  eivile  belhm,  Mjksfeldus  btllo  et 
pacejidvs,  banc  proi'tTtciam  injide  nmlinet  serralque 
ill^sam,  eum  summo  pt^uti  consensu  et  AihriJueunrHlate, 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  died  at  Luxemburg,  March  31.  1624, 
at  the  age  of  87,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Empire.  His  mausoleum,  in  bronze,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  chapct  bearing  his  name,  and  adjoining  to 
the  church  of  the  Recollects  at  Luxemburg,  is  an  ad- 
mirable work.  Four  highly  finished  weepers,  with 
which  this  monument  was  ornamented,  were  carried 
off  by  Louis  XIV.  when  he  took  this  city  in  1684. 
To  a  love  of  irar,  Manifeld  united  a  taste  lor  (he 
sciences  ;  and  be  ivas  a  lover  "and  encourager  of  the 
arts  :  he  possessed,  a  great  and  elevated  mind  ;  but,  like 
many  heroes  ancient  and  modem,  he  was  greedy  of 
gain  and  lavish  of  blood.  Abb£  Schannat  Iihs  written 
tbe  history  of  the  count  of  Mansfeld  in  Latin  ;  print- 
ed at  Luxemburg,  1707.  Charles  prince  of  Mans* 
feld,  his  lawful  son,  signalized  himself  in  the  wan  of 
Flanders  and  Hnngary ;  and  died  without  issue  ia 
ijp;,  after  having  beaten  the  Turks  who  attempted 
to  relieve  the  city  of  Gran  (Strigonia),  which  be  was 
besieipng. 

Maksfzld,  Ernest  de,  the  itlegitimate  ten  of 
Peter  Ernest  by  a  lady  of  Malines,  was  educated  at 
Brossels,  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catb<Jic  re- 
ligion, by  hb  godfather  Ernest  archduke  of  Austria. 
He  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  that  of  the  emperor  in 
Hungary,  together  with  his  brother  Cbaries,  count  of 
Mansfeld.  He  was  legitimated  on  account  of  his 
bravery  by  tbe  emperor  Rodotpkns  II, ;  but  his  fit- 
tber's  poaU  and  possessions  in  tbe  Spanish  NetheHands 
having  been  refused  him,  contrary  to  promises  which 
he  had  received,  he,  in  ifiio,  joined  the  party  of  the 
Protestant  princes.  Being  now  become  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  houM  of  Austria,  who 
called  him  the  Attila  (^ Cfiristianity,  he  set  himself,  in 
j6i8,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  in  Bohemia,  and  got 
possession  of  Pitsen  in  1619.  'Riougfa  his  troops 
were  defeated  in  several  battles,  he  was  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  palatinate.  He  there  took  several  places, 
ravaged  Alsace,  made  himself  master  of  Haguenau, 
and  defeated  the  Bavarians.  At  length  he  was  to- 
tall^  defeated  by  Walstein,  at  tbe  battle  of  Dasson, 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  April  1626.  He 
gave  over  his  remaining  troops  to  the  duke  of  Wei- 
mar, and  intended  to  pass  into  the  Venetian  states; 
but  felt  sick  in  a  villase  between  Zaro  and  Spalatro, 
and  there  expired,  A.  D  1626,  aged  46.  The  pro- 
curator Nani  thus  describes  bim :  **  He  was  bold,  in- 
trepid in  danger,  and  the  most  skilful  oegirtiator  of 
the  age  in  which  be  lived.  He  possessed  a  natural  elo- 
quence, and  well  knew  bow  to  insinuate  himself  into 
tbe  hearts  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  gain.  He  was 
greedy  of  others  wealth,  and  prodigal  of  his  owHi^— 
He  was  fuU  of  vast  projects  and  great  hope*,  and 


possessed  neither  lands  O' 


money  at  his  death." 


licacy   and   importance.      Being    made    governor  of     did  not  wish  to  die  in  his  bed;  hot  dressed  himself 


s 


Luxemburg,  he  maintained  tranquillity   in  that  pro- 
vince, while  the  rest  of  tbe  Low  Countries  was  a  pre_y 
to  the  horrors   of  civil  war.     In  testimony  of  tbcir 
VoL.XILPartIL  t 


finest  robes,  pot  on  hit  swonl,  sat  up,  leaning  up- 
oa  two  domestics,  and  in  diis  poahion,  hidtly  be- 
coming a  wairior,  breathed  hit  last.    Bat  m  all  the 

.4  C  ^^actions     . 
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1  actioni  of  UiU  great  captain  and  jiiignlar  man,  the 
Folloiring  u  without  doobt  the  most  eitrKw^Daiy : 
Having  got  the  most  certaiu  inrormation  that  Cazel, 

J  in  whom  of  all  his  officers  he  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, had  commuaicatcd  his  piana  to  the  Austrian 
chief,  he  showeil  neither  passion  nor  resentment  at  hia 
treachery,  but  gave  him  30^  rlx-dollars,  and  tent  him 
to  Count  Buqnoy,  ttlth  a  letter  expressed  in  these  words: 
*'  Cazel  being  attached  to  you  and  not  to  roe,  I  Knd  him 
to  you,  that  you  may  have  the  beneRt  of  bis  services." 
The  opinions  of  men  were  divided  about  this  action, 
and  ii  was  as  much  censored  as  aj^lauded.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Ernest  is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  bis  age.  There  never  was  a  leader 
more  patient,  more  indebtigabie,  more  inured  (o  toil 
and  hardship,  to  watching*,  to  colds  and  to  hunger. 
He  raised  armies,  and  ravaged  the  enemy's  territories 
-with  an  incredible  celerity.  The  Hollandv^rs  said  of 
him,  that  be  was  homu  in  aaxilui,  cams  inprctio;  that 
is,  that  he  rendered  great  service!  to  those  who  em- 
ployed bim,  bat  that  he  made  them  pay  well  for  it. 

AlANSFIELD,  a  town  of  Noltitigbam^re,  in 
England,  seated  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  140  mile* 
from  London.  It  was  ancieatly  a  rtnral  demesne.  It 
a  market  on  Thursdays,  and  two  fairs.     By 
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«  diately  kills  the  aggressor ;  though  this  is  not  czcoft-  •!■■> 
able  *e  dejendendo,  since  there  is  do  absolate  necessity  daaghm 
for  duing  it  to  preserve  himself  j  yet  neither  is  it  nntr-  ' 

der,  for  there  is  no  previous  mali<^e  ;  but  it  is  man. 
slaughter.  But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  case  of  ho- 
micide upon  provocation ;  if  there  be  a  mfficient 
caoling-time  foe  passion  to  subside  and  reason  to  inter- 
pose, and  the  person  so  provoked  afterwards  kills  the 
other,  this  is  deliberate  revenge,  and  not  heat  of  blood  ; 
and  accordingly  amoants  to  murder.  So  if  a  man 
takes  another  in  the  act  of  adoltery  with  his  wife,  and 
kills  faim  directly  upon  tlie  spot;  though  this  was  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  Solon,  as  likewise  1^  tbe  Romtui 
civil  law  (if  the  adulterer  was  found  in  the  husband's 
own  house),  and  also  among  the  ancient  Qotha  ;  yet 
in  England  it  is  not  absolutely  ruiked  in  the  class  of 
justifiable  homicide,  as  in  case  of  a  forcible  rape,  but 
it  is  manslanghter.  It  is,  however,  the  lowest  degree 
of  it ;  and  therefore  in  such  a  case  the  court  directed 
the  burning  in  tbe  hand  to  be  gently  inflicted,  because 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  provocation.  Hanslai^^- 
ter,  therefore,  on  a  sudden  provocation,  difleis  from  ex- 
cusable homicide  se  defendcnda  in  this :  That  in  the  one 
ca«e  there  L>  apparent  necessity,  for  seir-preserration, 
to  kill  tbe  aggressor ;  in  the  other  no  necessity  at  all. 


mgea 


It  custom  of  this  minor,  the  heirs  were  declared  of      being  only  a  sudden  act  of  revenge. 


It  is 


rell-b 


a  great  trade  in  malL  Its  market  is  well  stocked  with 
com,  cattle,  &C.  Here  is  a  charity  school  for  36 
boys.     Tbe  papulation  in  1811  was  6816. 

MANSIO,  a  term  often  mentioned  in  itinerariea, 
denoting  mnf  on  the  public  roads  to  lodge  in,  at 
the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  each  other  j 
(Lactantios].  Also,  in  the  lower  ages,  it  came  to 
denote  "  an  encampment  for  one  night,"  (LampnT 
dins). 

Mavsio,  oc  Maiuiat,  was  sooietimes  also  nsed  is 
tbe  same  sease  with  Aide  ;  that  is,  for  as  much  land  a* 
one  ploiiefa  could  till  in  a  year.     See  Hide. 

MANSION,  MATfSio,  a  dwelling  house,  or  bahi.- 
tatioD,  especially  in  the  country.     See  Makse. 

Mansiok  is  more  pArticularly  used  for  the  lord's 
chief  dwelling  house  within  his  fee ;  otherwise  called 
the  capital  meMoia^  or  ffloiMr,  or  chief,  manor- place. 
See  Manor. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  the  nnlawTuI  kUlina  of 
anotber,  without  malice  either  express  or  implied : 
Which  may  he  either  voluntary,  upon  a  sudden  heat ; 
or  iovolnntary,  but  in  the  commission  of  some  unlaw- 
ful act.      These  were  called,   ia  the  Gothic  consti- 


3.  The  second  branch,  or  in  voluntary,  manslanghter, . 
differs  also  from  homicide  excnsable  by  miutdTentnre, 
in  this :  That  misadventure  always  happens  in  cwtBc- 
quence  of  a  lawful  act,  hut  this  species  of  manslangh- 
ter in  consequence  of  an  nnlawfiil  one.  As  if  two 
a  play  at  sword  and  buckler,  nnless  by  the  king's  - 
ind,  and  one  of  them  kills  tbe  other  •■,  this  is 
manslaughter,  because  the  original  act  was  unlawful ; 
but  it  is  lyit  murder,  for  the  one  had  no  intent  to  d« 
the  other  any  personal  mischief.  So  where  a  person 
does  an  act,  lawful  in  itself,  but  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner, and  without  doe  caution  and  circumspection  ;  as 
when  a  workman  flings  down  a  stone  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber into  the  street,  and  kills  a  man ;  this  may  be  ei- 
ther misadventnra,  manslanghter,  or  murder  accord- 


g  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  origin 
J  done.     If  it  were  in  a  country  village,  wbei 


few 


passengers  are,  and  he  calls  out  to  all  people  to  have 
a  care,  !t  is  misadventure  only ;  but  if  it  were  in  Lon- 
don, or  other  populous  towns,  where  people  are  coOr 
tinually  passing,  it  is  manslaughter,  though  he  gives 
loud  warning ;  and  murder,  if  be  knows  of  their  par- 
sing and  gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is  malice 
against   all   mankind.     And,   in  general,  when 


tutions,  hamicidia  vu^oria;  ^ute  out  eiuu,  out  cliam  voluntary  killing  happens  in  conse^uance  of  an  unlaw- 
tpottte  committvntur^  ted  in  suhitanm  ^odam  tra<  fill  act,  it  will  be  either  murder  or  mauslaugfater  ac- 
cundix  ctJore  et  impetu.  Ajtd  hence  it  follows,  that  cnrding  to  the  nature  of  the  act  which  occasioned  it. 
in  maiwlaughter  there  can  be  no  accessories  before  Xf  it  be  in  proaecution  of  a  felonious  intent,  or  in  its 
the  fact ;  because  it  must  be  done  without  preniedit»:      consequences   naturally  tending  to   bloodshed,   it  will 

be  murder  }  but  If  no  more  was  latended  than  a  mere 
civil  trespass,  it.  will  only  amount  to  manslanghter. 
,3.  As  to  die  pimishment  of  thin  degree  of  homi- 
cide :  Tbe  crime  of  maoglanghter  amounts  to  felony, 
but  within  tbe  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  the  ofiendec 
shall  be  burnt  in  the  band,  and  forfeif  all  his  goods 
and  chattels. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  manslaughter,  which   is 

punished  as  murder,  the  benefit  of  clergy  being  taken 

away  from  it  by  statute  j  DamelT]  the  offence  of  mor- 

t.lljk 


I.  As  to  the  first,  or  valuotary  branch ;  If  upon  a 
suddi^n  quarrel  two  persons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kills 
tbe  other,  this  is  manslaughter :  and  so  it  is,  if  they 
npoa  such  an  occasion  go  out  and  fight  in  a  field }  for 
this  li  nne  continued  act  of  passion )  uid  the  law  pays 
that  regard  to  human  frailty,  as  not  to  put  a  hasty 
and  df  liberata  act  upontbe  same  footing  with  regard 
to  guilt.  80  also  if  a  roan  be  greatly  provoked,  as  by 
f  olliiig  his  nose,  or  other  great  indignity,  and  imme- 
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tally  stabling  another,  tboagfa  done  opon  inddeo  pro-      ed   ibe 


MAN 


tm-tiger  on  the  Mnnid  of  the  Boman 
tboDgfa  expressiflg  »  very  di&rent  sense ;  and 
our  auihora  of  tlie  fautorin  of  animala,  figure  to  m  no- 
der  thia  name  a  terrible  creatnre,  partly  froin  the  ac-  J 
coonU  of  Pliny  exaggerated,  ani)  partly  from  tbeir 
own  imagination,  with  three  rows  of  tcetfa,  and  with 
Boch  a  shape  a*  no  aaimal  ever  poesewed.     See  Max- 

TEGAR. 

MANTINEA,  in  Aneieat  Geographff,  a  town  sitit- 
ated  in  the  south  of  Arpadia,  mi  the  confines  of  Laco- 
nia  (Ptolemy)  j  called  afterwards  Amtigotiea,  in  honour 
of  Kiog  Antigonos.  It  is  memorable  fi>r  a  battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Tbebaiis  and 
Spartans,  in  which  fell  the  celebrated  commander  £pa- 
minondaA.     See  Thebes. 

MANTIS,  a  genua  of  ioHcts  belonging  to  the  order 
of  hemiptera.     See  Entomologt  Index.  ■ 

MANl'LE,  or  Mantle  Tree,  in  ArehHectttrt,  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  is  laid  across  the  jambs,  and  sustains  the  com- 
partments of  the  chimney-pirce. 

Mantle,  or  Mantling,  in  Heraldry,  that  spprainncc 
of  folding  of  cloth,  flourishing,  or  drapery,  which  is 
any  achievement  is  drawn  about  a  coat  of  arms.  See 
Heraldry,  sect.  v. 

MANTO,  in  poetic  history,  the  daughter  of 
Tiresias,  and  like  her  father  sQroogly  inspired  with 
prophecy.  She  was  in  ao  great  esteem,  that  when  the 
Argives  pillage^  Tfaebea,  they  thought  they  ctmld 
not  acqait  their  tow  to  Apollo,  of  conaecnUing  to  him 
the  most  precious  thing  in  their  plunder,  without 
o&ering  him  this  young  woman.  She  wn*  therefore 
•ent  to  the  temple  of  Del[dii,  But  this  did  not  engage 
her  in  any  vow  of  continency  \  or,  if  it  did,  she  observed 
it  very  ill ;  for  she  bora  a  son  called  Amphiloehat  to 
Alcmeon,'  wbo  had  been  generalissimo  i^  the  anny 
which  took  Thebes ;  and  a  dan^ter  to  the  (Mne, 
named  Tuip/ume.  These  children  were  the  fruits  of  an 
amour  earned  on  during  the  madness  which  had  seized 
Alcmeon,  after  he  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  Virgil 
itb  a  painter  who,  being  delighted  with  his  transports  her  into  Italy,  not  for  the  sake  of  securing 
taste  in  work,  and  with  his  gentle  and  agree-      her  virginity,  but  to  prodnce  a  son  of  her  who  boilt 
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hliiugbter    vocation.     See  Stabbing. 

II  MANTA,  in  Ichthyology;  a  flat  fish  mentioned  by 

HanucliB-  (jn^  ^„j  iA>\tn,  as  exceedingly  hortful  to  the  pearl- 
■  fiahets,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  which 

Pliny  has  described  under  the  name  of  rtubes  or  nebula  : 
fyiijierunt  (Urioatores)  et  nubem  quondam  crasKKere 
super  capita,  ptanorum  piscium  timilem,  prementem  eas, 
arrertlemque  a  retiprocando,  et  oh  atihs  praaeulta  lineu 
annesoe  habere  lese ;  quia  nisi  perfona  ita,  non  retedant 
ealigim'a  et  pavorit,  ut  arbitror,  opert,  Nubem  enitn  live 
nebvlam  {cujus  nomine  id  malum  appellunt)  inter  antma- 
lia  baud  utlam  reperit  qaisquam.  (Plin.  Hist,  lib,  ix. 
cap.  46.).  The  account  given  of  this  chud  by  those 
divers  is  much  the  same  with  that  which  the  divers  in 
the  American  seas  give  of  the  manfa  j  and  the  name  of 
the  cloud  a  perfectly  applicable  to  it,  as  it  really  seems 
to  be  a  cloud  to  those  who  are  in  the  water  below  it : 
the  swimmers  likewise  carry  long  knives,  or  sharp 
sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  this  animal.  It 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  fish  has  made  its  way 
into  those  seas  from  those  of  the  old  world,  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  others  appear  to  have  done.  The 
strength  of  this  fish  is  so  great,  that  it  will  not  only 
strangle  a  man  whom  it  embraces  or  winds  itself  about, 
but  It  has  even  been  seen  to  take  the  cable  of  an  an- 
chor  and  move  it  from  the  place  wbere  it  had  been 
cast.  It  has  been  called  mania,  because,  when  it  lies 
stretched  npon  the  sea,  as  it  frequently  does,  it  seems 
like  a  Beece  of  wool  Boating  upon  the  water. 

MANTC,  a  considerable  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  Mantais,  seated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long. 
I.  4C.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

ALANTEGAR,  or  Man-Ticek,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  is  the  tufted  ape,  a  species  of  sinna.  See 
Mammalia  Index. 

MANTEGNA,  Andrew,  was  bom  in  a  village 
near  Padua  in  1451,  and  at  first  employed  in  kee^ng 
sheep.  It  was  observed,  that  instead  of  watching  over 
his  ttock,  be  amused  himiself  with  drawing  ;  and  be  was 

P'»" 

ease 


induct  in  society,  adopted  him  for  bis  : 
made  him  bis  heir.  At  the  age  of  17,  Mantegna  waa 
employed  to  paint  the  altar  of  St  Sophia  in  Padua, 
and  the  four  evangelists.  James  Bellini,  who  admired 
his  talents,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Man- 
teffna  painted,  for  the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  Triumph 
ofCasar,  which  is  the  chief  d'oeuvre  of  this  painter, 
and  has  been  engraved  in  claro-obscuro,  in  nine  plates. 
From  respect  to  bis  extraordinary  merit,  the  dnke  made 
him  knltfht  of  his  order.  The  invention'  of  engraving 
prints  with  the  graver  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Man- 
tegna,  who  died  at  Mantua  in  1517. 

MANTELETS,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  kind  of 
moveable  parapets,  made  of  [danks  about  three  inches 
thick,  nailed  ooe  over  another,  to  the  height  of  almost 
six  feet,  gencially  cased  with  tin,  and  set  upon  little 
wheels,  so  that  in  a  siege  tbey  nay  be  driven  before 
the  pioneers,  and  serve  as  blinds  to  shelter  them  fnna 
the  enemv's  small  shot. 

MANtlCHORA,  a  name  given  by  the  Roman 
author?  to  a  fierce  and  terrible  creatnre,  which  tbey 
describe  from  the  Greeks,  who  call  it  sometimes  also 
maatwhora,  martkinra,  aiid  mortwro.   We  faavt  form- 


Mantua 

MANTUA,,  ancientiy  a  town  of  the  Transpadana 
in  Italy,  situated  on  the  Miocio,  a  river  rnnning  from 
the  Lacus  Benacus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  300  yoars  before  Rome  by  Bianor  or  Ocnns, 
the  son  of  Manto ;  and  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Etmria.  When  Cremona,  which  had  followed  the  in- 
terest of  Brutus,  was  given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius, 
Mantua  also,  which-was  in  the  neigh boiuhood,  shared 
the  common  calamity,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  trf' tbeir  possessions.  Virgi), 
who  was  among  them,  and  a  native  of  the  town,  ap- 
plied for  redress  to  Augustus,  and  obtained  it  by  means 
of  his  poetical  talents. 

It  is  still  called  Mantua,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
docliy  of  that  name.  It  is  now  a  large  place,  having 
eight  gates  and  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  straight,  and  the  houses  well  built.  It 
is  very  strong  by  situation  as  well  as  .by  art ;  lying ia 
the  middle  of  a  lake,  or  rather  moraaa,  formed  by  the 
river  Mincio.  There  is  no  access  to  the  city  hut  by 
two  causeways  which  cross  this  morass,  and  which  are 
•troagly  fortified :  so  that  the  city  is  looked  upon  to 
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lidenble  fortreMes  fff  Europe  j     life,  Mtd  tb«  greatest  eiftctncss  obecrveJ  in  all  firing, 


Mutu   t»  oi*e  of  tbe  muat 

II  and  the  alliei  in  1745,  though  their  mrm;  waa  in  tbe 
,  Miinnal,  juchy,  durst  not  VuiderUke  die  sirge.  It  was  greatly 
'  neled  for  it»  dik  tnanufactares,  which  are  now  mqct) 
decayed.  The  air  in  the  luimner  time  is  very  uo- 
wfadevome.  The  celebrated  poet  Virgil  was  born  at  a 
village  neai  this  city.  It  was  besieged  by  the  French 
for  aboTe  six  months,  in  1796,  and  aurrendered  to  tbeqi 
on  Febraaiy  2.  1797.  On  the  recaramencentent  of  the 
war,  it  was  attacked  by  tbe  AintHan  aad  Russian  army, 
to  whicb  it  snneitderrl  on  the  30tli  of  July,  1799,  ^- 
ter  a  short  siege.  It  again  fell  into  tbe  baads  of  the 
French  after  the  battle  ef  Marengo,  and  fanned  a  put 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  till  it  was  restiwed  to  Austria 
in  1814  with  the  rest  of  Lomhardy.  £•  Long.  to.  46. 
N.  Lat.  45.  fi. 

Mantua,  the  duchy  of,  a  country  of  Italy,  Iyinf[ 
along  the  riyer  Po,  which  lUrides  it  into  two  parts.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Veronese;  on  tbe  soulh 
by  the  duchies  of  Reggia,  Madena,  and  MinndoU  ( 
on  the  east  fay  the  Ferrarese  ;  and  on  the  west  by  tbe 
Ctemeocae.  It  is  abevt  50  miles  in  length,  and  X^  in 
breadth  }  is  fruitful  in  com,  paatupes,  flax,  fruits,  and 
nraellait  wine.  Cfaarbs  IV,  ,tbe  last  duke  of  Uantua, 
being  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  took  part  with  die  Freacfa 
in  the  dapnte  relating  to  the  tttccctHen  (^  Spain ;  for 
whicb  reasan  be  was  pat  under  the  ban  of  tbe  em- 
j^i«,aad  dicA  at  Veaice  in  lyoS.  He  baring  ao  beira, 
the  empercB'  kept  the  Msatuan  in  his  own  bands,  aod 
the'  dnka  t£  Sayoy  had  Montsenttt}  which  were  cm»> 
firaned  ta  them  by  sobseqiient  treaties.  After  tbe 
death  af-  the  emperor  in  174a,  bis  eldest  daughter, 
the  CTap«ss  queen,  kept  possessiiM  ef  tbe  Hantnan ) 
and  the  floremor  of  tbe  Mitancae  bad  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  aSairs.  The  Mantuati  cnmprebends  the  du- 
chies of  Mantua,  Goastalla,  and  Sabionet*  i  the  prin- 
cipalhies  of  Casdgliane,  Botforiiio,  and  BomIo  ;  like- 
wise tbe  county  ef  Nerellara.  Tbe  piiadpal  rivers  are 
the  Po,  tbe  O^io,  and  tbe  Hincie  ;  and  tta  prtac^pal 
town  is  Mantna. 

MANUAL,  a  ward  sigatfying  aay  ding  perionned 
bydiefatnd. 

Manual  (mamialis)  in  Law,  signifies  what  is  em- 
p)eye4  er  used  by  tbr  fund,  and  wkeieof  a  ]H«sent 
profit  wny  he  Bade ;  as  ciidi  a  thing  in  4be  manual 
•ceupatioa  of  one,  is  nbere  it  ts  actually  used  or  en- 
ploved  by  bim, 

Maitdal  is  the  nasae  ef  a  service  bodlc  used  in  ihe 
ctiDich  ef  Borne,  containing  tbe  rites,  directions  to  the 
priests,  and  innyers  used  in  tbe  athninistralien  of  faa^ 
tisrn  and  other  sacram^s  -,  che  fnnn  af  bleeaiag  holy 
water,  and  the  wbde  service  nsed  in  praoessions. 

MjyvAi.  Exerdae,  in  ibe  amy,  consists  in  the  ob- 
KTvanoe  of  oci*ain  words  of  oonnnand  appainted  for 
this  parpose.  Wliea  a  mgioient  is  drawn  ap,  or  parad- 
ed for  riercise,  the  men  are  placed  tbne  dee^  either 
by  companies,  or  divided  iatn  platoo&St'  with  the  gre- 


nadiors  on  the  ffsbt.     When  soldie 


«  drawn  ly  for      oAarwe 


wheelings,  and  marching;  and  therefore  a  re|>iint:nt '" 
shnnld  never  be  aoder  artns  longer  than  two  bnuni. 

The  follnwing  is  an  abstract  of  tlw  words  of  com- 
maod  at  tbe  manual  exercise,  niih  llieir  explanatiooa. 
I,  Poixe  yoitr  Jireiack :  i,  e.  Seize  the  firelock  with  your 
right  balid,  and  turn  tbe  lock  outirards,  keeping  tbe 
firelock  perpendicular ;  then  bring  up  tbe  firelock  with 
a  quick  motion  from  the  sboulder,  and  seize  it  with 
tbe  lef^  hand,  jnst  above  the  lock,  so  that  tbe  fio)[ers 
roaj  lie  upon  tbe  stock,  with  (he  elbows  down,  and 
the  thumb  upon  the  stock ;  the  Srelock  inust  not  be 
held  too  fn  from  the  body,  and  the  left  hand  must  be 
of  an  equal  height  with  tbe  eyes.  3>  Cock  your  Jire- 
lacki  X.  e.  Turn  tbe  barrel  opposite  to  your  face,  and 
place  jour  thumb  upon  tbe  cock,  nusing  your  elbow 
square  at  this  motion ;  then  coc:k  your  firelock,  by 
drawing  your  elbow  down,  placing  your  right  thumb 
on  the  breech-pin,  aod  tbe  fingers  under  the  guard. 
3.  Pretent ;  i.  e.  Step  back  about  six  inches  to  the 
rear  with  tbe  right  foot,  bringing  tbe  left  toe  to  tbe 
front }  at  the  aame  time  the  butt-end  of  the  firelack 
mnst  be  brouj^tt  to  an  equal  heiKfat  with  the  ifaouldert 
placing  the  left  hand  oa  tbe  swell,  and  the  fore  finger 
of  tbe  nght  hand  before  the  trigger,  unking  the 
muzoJe  a  Imle.  4.  Fire:  1.  e.  Pull  the  trigger  brisk- 
ly, and  immediately  after,  brin^og  up  the  nght  foot 
to  tbe  inside  of  the  left,  come  to  the  priming  posi- 
tioa,  with  the  lock  c^^Msite  to  the  ri^ht  breast,  tbe 
muzzle  to  tbe  height  of  tbe  bat,  keeping  it  finn  and 
steady  ,  aad  at  the  same  time  seize  the  cock  with  the 
fare  anger  aod  thumb  of  the  ri^t  hand,  tbe  back  of 
the  hand  being  turned  up.  C,  aaif-c«ck  your  Jtrvhck : 
i.  &  Half-bend  (be  oook  briskly  with  a  draw-back  of 
tbe  right  elbow,  bringing  it  close  to  the  butt  of  the 
firelock,  6.  HmidU  uour  cartridge :  i,  e.  Bring  your 
right  hand  with  a  short  round  lo  your  po«eb,  alap- 
ping  it  hard  j  seize  the  cartridge,  and  bring  it  with  a 
quick  motion  tp  your  mouth  ;  liite  the  top  well  off, 
and  briqg  the  hand  as  low  as  the  chin,  with  the  elbow 
down.  7.  Prime:  i.  e.  Sliake  the  powder  tnla  the 
pan,  placing  the  three  last  fingers  behind  the  rammer, 
with  the  elbow  up.  8.  SAut  your  pan :  i.  e.  Shot 
your  pan  briskly,  drawing  your  right  arm  at  thia 
motion  towards  yanr  body,  balding  tbe  cartridge  fiut 
ia  your  band  as  before ;  then  tuin  the  piece  nimUy 
round  to  the  loading  position,  with  the  lock  to  th« 
freat,  and  the  muule  to  the  height  of  die  chin,  bring- 
ing the  light  hand  behind  the  muzzle,  with  both  Ceet 
kept  fast  HI  this  motion,  q.  C/targe  wiih  cartridge : 
i.  e.  Tarn  up  voor  band,  ana  pat  tbe  -cartridge  into  tho 
muzzle,  ahi^mg  tbe  powder  into  tbe  barrel ;  plaoa 
your  baud,  closed,  with  a  ^uick  aud  stroi)g  motioOf 
upon  the  rammer.  10.  Drain  your  ramtner:  !.  e.  Draw 
tbe  rammer  with  a  ^qnick  motion  half  oat,  mMdg  >t  at 
the  muzzle  ba^-faanded  j  draw  it  quite  out,  turn  it, 
'  enter-k  inta  the  muzzle.     11.  Ram  doum  your 


eserrise,  the  ranks  and  Ues  shooMfeewMdy-evcn;  aad 
each  soldier  should  he  instructed  to  cany  bis  arms  well, 
ta  keep  bis  firelock  steady  and  ewa  upon  bis  abo^des, 
with  the  rintlt  <fannd  hangnig  down,  ana  tbe  wbdc  -body 
without  coaflTaiiM.  The  distoioei  betneca  Ac  files 
mast  be  equtft,  and  the  nt^  eight  ieet -distant  from 
•ach  dtheF.     SMtay  'metiaai  dwidd  be  fwrfimned  wiA 


.  Sam  the  caatridge  well  down  in  the  bar^ 


vel,  ipstaiUly  recovering  aad  seizing  the  rammer  back', 
handed  at  tbe  centre,  turning  it,  and  enterbg  it  aa 
far  as  the  lower  pipe,  pUcing  at  the  same  time  the 
edge  of  Ihe  Jiand  an  the  buU  end  of  tbe  naamer,  with 
fiagCTS  cxlended<     1 2.  Petura  your  rammer :  i,  e.  Se- 

tam  tbe  —  1 .  briitging  up  the  piece  wid>  tbe  left 

haod  to  tlK  shoulder,  seizing  it  with  the  ri^bt  hand 
under 
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ju,,,.!.  under  the  cotk,  kecjiing  the  left  Iiaul  fiut  at  tbe  awtll, 
I—  V  'turning  tlw  bodj  Mjuare  to  tJie  front.  JJ.  Skaulder 
your  fiixlock :  I.  e.  Quit  tke  left  hand,  ud  place  it 
strong  upon  the  butt ;  quit  the  right  hand,  and  tbrov 
it  dawn  the  right  side.  14.  lUst  your  firelock :  i.  e. 
Heixa  the  SraloclL  wilii  the  right  bwta,  turning  tlie 
lock  outwards}  raise  the  firelock  from  the  shoulder. 
Mid  place  jwlr  laft  hand  with  a  quick  notian  above 
the  lofik,  holdii^  the  piece  right  up  Hod  donn  in  both 
banda  before  yuu,  and  your  lel't  hand  even  with  your 
Fjea  }  step  briskly  back  with  youi  right  foot,  placing 
it  a  haad'f  breadth  dUtaoce  from  your  left  heel,  and 
ftt  the  same  time  bring  down  your  firelock  as  quick 
as  possible  to  the  rest,  sinking  it  aa  far  down  befor« 
your  left  huid  as  your  right  hnnd  will  permit  nitliont 
constntint ;  your  left  hand  being  at  the  feather  springi 
and  your  right,  with  fingers  extended,  held  under  the 
guaxd,  taking  ore  to  draw  in  the  muzcle  well  toward* 
your  body,  and  to  dr«N  is  a  line  with  the  bu(t-end. 

15,  Order  yimr  firthck :  i.  c>  Place  your  firelock  nimb* 
ly  with  year  left  hand  againit  your  rig^  shoolder } 
quit  the  firelock  with  the  right  hand,  linkiog  it  at 
the  aame  time  with  yoor  left  )  atiKe  it  at  the  muxzle, 
which  mast  be  of  m  equal  height  with  your  duUt  and 
MA  it  close  gainst  your  right  side  %  lift  up  your  right 
fhot,  and  flaoe  U  by  your  left  ;  at  the  sanw  twuc  throw 
back  your  left  haaa  by  your  left  >ide,  and  with  your 
nght  bring  down  the  butt-^nd  strong  npan  th«  ground, 
placing  it  eTea  wUb  tiie  toe  of  vwtr  right  foot ;  the 
thwnb  of  year  right  hud  lying  alcag  the  hatrcl,  and 
thn  niuxle  kept  at  a  little  distance  from  yonr  body. 

16.  Gtvundywrfirdocki  i.e.  Half  face  to  the  right 
upon  your  lima,  and  at  the  aame  time  tqni  di«  fir«< 
ImJc,  ao  ^t  tbe  leek  nu^  point  to  di«  i»nr,  and  the 
Bat  of  the  hutt-flnd  lie  against  the  inside  of  your  foot ) 
at  the  same  time  ''ffpfj  the  right  foot  behind   the 
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keeping  tlu  firelock  Btaady  in  the  same  position ;  quit  HitaaaL 
the  butt  with  ihe  jeft  hand,  and  sei^e  the  fireUak  with  ^'  »  ' 
it  at  tbe  swell,  briagiag  tbe  elbow  close  dowa  vpoa 
the  lock  ;  Ihe  right  hand  being  kept  fast  in  thit  mo- 
tiun,  nod  the  pitce  ilill  upright ;  quit  the  right  band, 
and  bring  it  down  your  right  side,  bcbging  the  fire- 
lock niroblv  down  to  the  srcure  -,  the  left  band  in  a 
line  with  tne  waist-belt.  31.  Shouitier  yourjirekck  : 
i.  e.  Bring  tbe  firelock  up  to  a  perpend  jcular  Ijms,  seix- 
ing  it  with  the  right  band  nnder  the  cock  :  quit  the 
left  band,  and  placet  it  stroi^  upon  the  bull,  quit  tke 
right  fa«nd,  and  bring  it  sniutlj  d«ww  the  right  aide. 
3Z.  FU  your  baymet :  i.  t.  Fint  and  second  Biotlon*t 
as  in  the  two  first  of  the  secure  }  quit  ^  right  band, 
and  bring  the  firelock  smartly  down  to  tfie  left  aide 
with  the  left  hand,  as  far  ae  it  will  ndmit  without  coo- 
sCrainl,  seixing  the  bayonet  at  the  swK  tiaw  with  the 
right  band,  and  fixing  it,  placing  that  band  just  Ut- 
Idw  the  brass,  with  the  piece  kept  close  to  the  bolloir 
of  the  shoulder.  33.  S^mUer  yourfirekck :  i.  e.  Quit 
the  ri^t  head,  and  bring  up  the  firelock  with  the  left ; 
seiae  it  again  under  the  cock  with  your  rig^  as  in  tbe 
second  melion  of  tlw  aecnre  ;  quit  the  left  hand,  aW 
place  it  strong  upon  the  butt}  quit  the  right  hand, 
and  bring  it  down  the  right  side.  34.  PrtittU  your 
arm* :  i.  c.  as  eipUined  in  the  thnee  wotwis  of  the  i^ 
word  of  cammand.  35.  To  the  right  face:  i,  e.  Bring 
up  the  firelock  with  a  quick  motwn  hif^  before  you, 
till  your  left  hand  cooMts  even  with  your  eyce,  both 
the  fingen  of  that  band  ajtteodcd  along  the  stock,  jnat 
nbovn  the  fcather-apring,  Ute  right  fiwt  to  be  hemight 
doae  up  to  the  left  heal  ia  this  motwn  1  &oe  to  the 
right,  taking  care  in  lacing  t«  hold  the  firela«k  right 
up  and  down,  and  ateady  in  your  bands ;  tfep  back 
with  your  right  foot,  and  «ome  down  te  your  jprcars/, 
as  in  the  foM^ag  explanation.      26.    To  Iht  r^hl 


•  in  tbe 


butt  of  tbe  fireltKik,  the  right  toe  pointing  to  tbe  fact :  i.  e.  u  m  tbe  fbrvgolng  explanatioo,  Aicing  to 
right,  and  the  left  to  Ibe  fiwt  1  step  directly  forward  -■--'■-  ._  ti  .1  ■  , .  •  .  ,- 
•With  yonr  loft  foot,  about  as  far  as  the  swell  of  the 
firalock,  and  lay  it  upon  the  ground,  your  left  hand 
bailing  down  by  your  left  leg,  and  your  right  kept 
fast,  with  ibe  butt  cod  against  it ;  raise  yourself  up 
again  nimbly,  bria^i<^  back  yaur  left  foot  te  Its  for- 
mer position,  keopinK  your  body  £aced  to  (he  right ; 
Uc*  a^ain  to  tbe  left  upon  your 


the  righL  37.  To  liie  right  abouljac 
2jtl)  explana^«»n,  only  owning  t«  tbe  rigl^  ai. 
Ami  of  to  the  ri^t.  38.  To  the  It/tfact:  i, «.  Bring 
the  right  foot  bnskly  to  tbe  hollow  of  your  left,  with, 
the  firelock  In  the  same  position  as  in  tbe  ^t  moti«i 
ofjbwig  lo  the  right :  fitce  to  tbe  left ;  cone  down  to  ' 
the  pretent,  as  before.  39.  Te  the  l^faot:  i.  e.  a» 
„  .       .  in  the  foregoing  explanation.     30.  To  t/u  Itji  oAeW 

your  pvpcr  front,   letting  your    handi    bang  down    face :  i.  e,  as  before,  comii^  to  the  lefl-abont  imfinil 


witiMut  motiou.  17.  Take  up  yaurfirtioek:  i.  e.  face 
to  the  riight  upon  both  be«ls}  sink  your  bojy  down, 
and  cone  to  Ute  position  ^acrib^  in  the  secaqd  mo- 
tion of  grouBuUng;  mias  younelf  sod  firelock,  brii^>ag 
it  close  to  your  right  side  ;  ceme  to  your  proper  frgat, 
seiiing  your  fi«elock  at  the  mwule,  M  in  explana- 
tion 15.  18.  Rett  your  JinAmki  Le.  Bring  ywr  right 
handn*  lax  m  tbsswelli  raise  the  firel«ck  high  npta 
n  pe^eadicular  Um  front  the  gmuad  with  your  ught 
ban4  awl  aeizc  lit  with  yaur  Wt  abow  tb»  apno^  tba 
co«k  being  at  (he  h»i^t  flf  thti  wust-htdtf  sts*  back 
wtilb  yaur  rigbt  iool.  pUcwg  ijt  behind  yaw  left  .heel, 
and  come  to  the  rest.  i^ShotiiiUrymr^fin^kiL*. 
Lift  Hp  yaur  rieht  foot,  and  place  it  byyiHirleft;  bring 
the  firelock  at  the  same  time  to  your  left  sbootder,  and 
seize  Ihe  butt«nd  with  Ihe  left  hand,  keeping  it  in  the 
same  pcwUm  at  ahonv  deacribcd ;  throw  ^oor  jight 
band  brisklif  back.  20.  Srcurtyaur^rrlock:  1.9.  ^ixo^ 
tbe  right  band  briskly  up,  and  place  it  under  the  cock. 


of  to  the  left.  31.  ShomUer  your  firelock:  i.e.  as  in 
the  two  motieas  of  the  19th  estdwnaitien.  33.  Charge 
yaur  bayuieU :  i.  e.  a*  in  the  first  explanatioa  :  bring 
the  swell  of  the  bmtock  dewn  strong  i^n  tbe  pslm 
ai  the  bnnd,{!ras|HSg  the  piece  nt  (he  small,  behind  Ute 
lock,  and  as  bi^  as  the  waist-belt ;  tbe  firdeck  apoa 
a  level  with  ibe  barrel  apwnrds.  33.  Shmlder  yaur 
firtlock :  i.  e.  Bring  Vf  the  bvhick  lo  tbe  shouUer, 
place  tbe  loft  hand  upon  the  buU,  bringing  dte  fi>et 
squan*  U  the  fraa* ;  qwt  ^e  right  hand,  a»d  thnw 
it  dftwn  the  ri^t  side.  34.  Athaaeeymr  armt .-  i. «. 
first  said  sec«*d  motseas,  as  in  ibe  first  exflaoalioB  ; 
being  Ibe  firelock  down  (he  rjgbt  £ide,  with  tbe  rif^t 
hand  as  low  as  it  will  ndmit  without  canatr»int,  slip- 
ping up  the  left  hand  at  the  same  time  to  the  swell, 
the  guard  between  the  thnmh  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  bao4,  the  three  last  fingers  under  the  coqk,  with 
tlie  barrel  to  the  nar^  quit  Uie  left  hand.  35.  ShiMl- 
da- yaur  firelock:  i.  e.  Being  up  the  left  hand,  aadneize 
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,  It  at  the  swell ;  come  smartly  up  to  tbe  poise  ;  shoot-  npoD  the  riglrt  stioulder,  ttiat  you  may  not  be  obliged  ' 
"^  <ler.  36.  Prime  and  lead :  L  e.  Come  smartlj  to  the  to  itoop  too  much  i*ith  the  bead  ;  the  right  cbeek  to  be  ^ 
yveovcr :  bj  sprioging  the  firelock  straight  up  with  the  close  to  the  butt,  and  tbe  left  eye  shut,  and  look 
ieft  hand,  turning  tbe  bairel  inwards  (o  tbe  proper  along  the  barrel  with  the  right  eje  from  the  breech- 
height  of  the  recover :  at  the  same  time  that  the  left  pin  to  tbe  mu&zle ;  keep  the  left  elbow  down  in  an 
hand  springt  the  firelock,  tbe  right  band  is  raised  brisk-  euy  position,  and  stand  as  steadj  as  possible ;  tbe  thnmh 
ij  from  the  right  side,  and  seizes  tbe  firelock  acro&s  the  of  tbe  ri^t  hand  to  remain  in  tbe  position  as  deacrT- 
breast:  as  it  rises  below  tbe  cock,  tbe  left  baud  comes  bed  in  the  third  explanation  of  the  manual.  Far:  i,  e. 
with  a  quick  motion  from  tbe  butt,  and  seizes  the  Pull  tbe  tri^er  as  directed  in  the  manual ;  and  M 
firelock  strong  above  the  lock,  tbe  little  finuer  of  the  soon  as  the  piece  is  fired,  give  yourtelf  a  strong 
left  banil  at  the  spring  of  tbe  lock,  the  left  hand  at  an  spring  upon  your  left  leg,  raising  your  body  briak- 
equal  height  with  tbe  face,  tbe  butt  close  to  the  bo-  ly,  und  Bliiijgbt  np,  keeping  your  left  foot  ftst,  and 
dy,  but  not  pressed,  tbe  firelock  perpendicular  oppo-  bringing  the  right  heel  to  tlie  inside  of  tbe  left ;  at 
Bite  the  left  side  of  the  fiice:  bring  the  firelock  down  tbe  s^me  liise  the  firelock  is  to  be  brought  up  to 
with  a  brisk  motion  to  tbe  priming  position,  tbe  left  the  priming  position,  and  half'-cocked  immediately  :  » 
lumd  holding  the  firelock,  aa  in  priming ;  the  Ibumb  short  pause  is  to  be  made ;  then  handle  cartridge,  and 
of  the  right  band  placed  against  the  face  of  the  atecl,  go  on  with  the  loading  motions  described  in  the  expla- 
tfae  fingers  clenched,  and  the  elbow  a  little  turned  out,  nation  of  prime  and  load. — Centrt  rank  make  ready  : 
that  the  wrist  may  be  clear  of  the  cock  :  open  the  pan,  "  '  *  •■■■■■■■ 
by  throtring  up  the  steel  with  a  strong  motion  of  the 
nght  arm,  timing  tbe  elbow  in,  and  keeping  tbe  fire-  the  right  elbow  is  to  be  nimbly  raised  a  little,  placing 
lock  steady  in  the  left  hand )  handle  your  cartridge,  tbe  thumb  of  that  hand  upon  tbe  cock ;  the  fingers 
prime,  shut  your  pan,  cast  about,  load,  draw  ram-  open  by'the  plate  of  the  lock,  and  as  quick  as  possible 
mns,  ram  down  tbe  cartridge,  return  the  ranunera,  force  the  piece  to  tbe  cock,  by  dropping  the  elbow, 
shoulder.  N.  B.  The  motion  of  recover,  and  comiag  and  forcing  down  the  cock  with  the  thumb,  stepping 
down  to  the  priming  position  and  opening  pans,  are  to  at  the  seme  time  a  moderate  pace  to  the  right,  keeping 
be  done  in  the  usual  time.  The  motions  of  handling  the  left  foot  fast ;  as  the  firelock  is  cocked,  the  thumb 
cartridge  to  shutting  tbe  pans,  are  to  be  done  a«  quick,  is  to  &II  below  the  cock,  tbe  right  band  seizing  the 
as  possible  :  when  the  pans  are  shut,  a  small  pauje  firelock  .close  under  tbe  cock  mmly,  the  fore  finger 
is  to  be  made,  and  then  cast  about  together;  then  not  to  be  before  the  trigger  ;  the  piece  to  be  held  in 
the  loading  motiiHis  are  to  be  done  as  quick  as  this  position  perpendicular,  oppoaile  the  left  side  of  tbe 
possible  }  but  before  tbe  rammer  is  returned,  another  face,  the  butt  close  to  the  left  breast,  but  not  pressed  ; 
small  pause  is  to  be  made,  counting  i,  3,  betweeneacb  the  body  to  be  straight,  and  as  full  to  the  front  as  poe- 
motion,  till  the  firelock  is  sboaldered.— ^rvn(  rxtnk  sible :  the  bead  kept  op,  looking  to  tbe  right  of  the 
make  ready :  i.  e.  Spring  the  firelock  briskly  to  tBe  rank,  that  the  body  and  tbe  firelock  may  not  stoop  for- 
reeover,  keeping  tbe  left  foot  fast  in  this  motion  :  as  ward,  nor  lean  mach  out  of  tbe  rank.  Present :  i.  e. 
soon  as  the  firelock  U  at  the  rawer,  without  any  stnp,  Spring  tbe  firelock  from  the  body  to  the  arm's  length 
sink  the  body  briskly  witbont  stooping  forward,  with  a  with  a  quick  motion,  pressing  down  tbe  muzzle  with 
quick  motion  down  upon  the  right  knee  ;  tbe  bntt-  tbe  left-  band,  and  springing  up  the  butt  with  the  right 
end  of  tbe  firelock  at  tbe  same  time  falls  upon  the  band,  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation  of  ihe  Jronl  rank. 
ground,  the  front  part  of  the  butt  being  in  a  line  with  Fire ;  As  in  explanation  4,  in  the  manual,  with  this 
tbe  heel  of  the  left  foot.  As  soon  as  the  butt  comes  to  difference,  that  the  left  foot  is  to  be  brought  up  to  tbe 
the  ground,  the  firelock  is  to  be  cocked,  immediate-  right,  at  the  same  time  that  the  firelock  is  brought 
ly  seizing  the  cock  and  steel  in  the  right  band }  the  down  to  the  priming  position.  The  loading  motions 
firelock  to  be  held  firm  In  the  left  hand,  about  the  as  in  the  esplanationa  of  priming  and  loading ;  and  at 
middle  of  that  part  of  the  firelock  between  tbe  lock  the  last  motion  of  sbobldering,  to  spring  to  tbe  left 
and  the  swell  of  the  stock  *,  tbe  point  of  tbe  left  thumb  again,  and  cover  tbe  file-leaders.— i?far  rank,  make 
to  be  close  to  tbe  swell,  pointing  upwards.  As  the  ready:  i.e.  Recover  the  firelock,  and  cock  as  before  di- 
body  is  sinking,  the  right  knee  is  to  be  thrown  as  far  reeled  for  the  centre  rank  5  as  the  firelock  is  recovered 
hack  as  the  leti  leg  may  be  right  np  and  down  ;  tbe  and  cocked,  step  briskly  straight  to  the  right,  with  the 
right  foot  to  be  thrown  a  little  to  the  right ;  the  body  right  foot,  a  full  pace ;  bring  tbe  left  heel  about  six 
to  be  kept  straight  -,  the  head  up,  lotJcing  to  tbe  right  inches  before  the  right  foot ;  tbe  body  straight,  and  as 
along  the  rank,  the  same  as  if  shouldered  j  the  firelock  square  to  the  front  as  passible,  as  in  tbe  explanation  of 
to  be  upright,  and  the  butt  about  four  inches  to  the  tbe  centre  rank.  Preient :  As  in  explanation  jMVWflf, 
right  of  tbe  .inside  of  the  left  foot.  Present :  i.  e.  before.  Fire:  As  in  explanation  of  the  centre  rank; 
Bring  the  firelock  briskly  down  to  the  present,  by  ex-  and  as  tbe  firelock  is  coming  down-to  tbe  priming  posi- 
tending  the  left  arm  to  the  fall  length  with  a  strong  tion,  the  left  is  to  be  brought  back  to  the  right ;  and 
motion  ;  at  the  same  time  spring  np  the  butt  by  tbe  at  the  last  motion  of  shouldnnng,  to  spring  to  the  left 
cock  with  tbe  li^t  hand,  and  raise  tbe  bntt  so  high  again,  and  cover  tbe  file-teader  (a). 


(a)  Tbe  manual  exercise  now  described  is  not  precisely  the  same  that  it  is  at  mesent  (1807).  The  diflerence 
indeed  is  not  great;  but  depending  partly  on  the  peculiar  views  of  conunsiiding officer*,  it  is  so  subject  to  cfaangB 
dutt  it  would  be  useless  to  detail  it  in  its  pteseat  foim. 
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inoal       There  are  mdm  peculiar  words  of  commkad  at  tlie     monej  to  the  bondmui  at  a  certain  day,  or  Sued  btm  ifanaml*- 
II        manual  exercise  of  the  grenadien,  nhen  apart  irom  tlie     where  he  nuDht  enter  irithout  eait,  and  the  like.  *»ni 

lumii-  battalion }  and  also  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  MANURE,  any  thing  used  for  bttening  and  im-  ^  1 

""•^  .      MANUDUCTOR,   a  naine   given  to   an  ancient     previns  land.     See  Acricultuk£  Itidex.  .    '""'^ . 

'^'""'^  olEcer  in  the  church  ;  who,  fi-om  the  middle  of  the  MANUSCRIPT,  a  book  or  paper  turitlen  viith  tkt 

choir,  where  he   was  placed,  gave  the  signal  for  the      hatid ;  bj  which  It  stands  opposed  to  apnnW hook  or 
choristere  to  sing,  and  marked  the  measare,  beat  time,      paper.     A   manuscript  id  usually  denoted  bj  the  twO 
"■'    "  lettere  MS.  and  in  the  plural  by  MS8.     What  makea 

public  libraries  valuable,  is  the  number  of  ancient' 
manuscripts  repoaited  in  them  ;  see  Alexaniihian, 
Cambridge,  Clermont,  Cotton iak,  Harleian, 
Vatican,  &c 

MANUTIUS,  Aldus,  the  first  of  those  celebrated 

MANUFACTURE,   a  commodity  produced  from     Venetian  printers  who  were  as  illustrious  for  their 

raw  or  natural  materials,  either  by  the  work  of  the     learning  a3   for  uncommon  skill  in  their  profession. 

hand  or  by  ibachinery.  He  was  bom  at  Bassano  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  works  up  a  natural     the  i  jth  century  ;   and  hence  is  soRietimes  called  Btu- 

product  into  an  artificial  commodity.  aianus,  though  generally  better  known  by  the  name  of 

MANUMISSION,  an  act  whereby  a  slave  or  vil-      Aldus.     He  was  the  first  who  printed   Greek  neatly 

lain  ia   set  at  liberty,  or  let  out   of  bondage.      The      and  correctly  ^   and  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  it, 

wuid  comes  from  the  Latin   manut,  "  hand ;"   and     that  whatever  was  finely  printed  was  pioveriiially  amid 


and  regulated  the  music.     TUe  Greeks  called  bim  r. 
lacAorof,  because  seated  in   the  middle  of  the  choir : 
but  in  the  Latin  church  be  was  called  manuductor  i 
from  martus  and  duco,  "  I  lead  ;"  because  be  led  and 
guided  the  choir  by  the  motions  and  gesture  of  the 


miticrr,  "  to  send ;"  quia  tervua  mitlebatur  extra  ma- 
num  scu  potcstalem  domini  sn'.  Same  authors  define 
tnanuraission  an  act  bv  which  a  lord  enfranchises  his 
tenants,  who  till  that  time  had  been  his  vassals,  and  in 
a  state  of  slavery  incoiAisteut  with  tbe  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  manumission  oF  slaves  was 
performed  three  several  ways.  I.  When,  with  his 
master's  consent,  a  slave  had  his  name  entered  in  the 
tiensus  or  public  register  of  the  citizens.  3.  When 
i  led  before   the  pnetor,  and  that  inagic 


come  from  the  pKSS  of  Aldus."  We  have  a 
kind  of  Greek  grammur  of  bis ;  with  notes  upon  Ho- 
mer, Horace,  &c.  He  died  at  Venice,  where  be  ex- 
ercised his  profession,  in  I J16. 

Mahutius,  Pctului,  son  of  the  former,  was  brought 
up  to  his  bther's  profession.  He  was  more  learned 
than  he ;  and  he  acquired,  by  continual  reading 
of  Tully,  such  a  purity  in  writing  Latin,  as  even  Sea- 
liger  allows  a  Roman  could  not  exceed.  Pope  Pioa 
Iv.  placed  him  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  apostolical  piesi, 

^_.       and    gave   him   tbe    charge   of    tbe   Vatican    library, 

strate  laid  bis  wand  called  vittdicta  00  his  head.  His  Epistles  are  infinitely  laboured,  and  very  eor- 
3.  When  the  master  gave  the  slave  bis  Creedom  by.  his-  icct ;  but,  as  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Ciceroni- 
testament.  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  set  on  fool  ans,  they  contain  scarcely  any  thing  but  mere  words, 
the  first  manner  ;  and  P.  Valerius  Fubiicola  the  se-  This  constant  reading  of  Tully,  however,  together 
cond.  A  particular  account  is  given  of  the  third  in  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity,  qualified 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  It  was  not  necessary  that  bim  extremely  well  for  an  editor  of  Tully;  whose- 
the  prxtor  should  be  on  bis  tribunal  to  perform  the  works  he  accordingly  published,  with  Commentaries 
ceremony  of  manumission:  he  did  it  anywhere  indif- 
ferently, in  his  house,  in  the  Street,  ia  going  to  bathe, 
&c.  He  laid  the  rod  on  the  slaveys  bcM,  pronouncing 
these  words,  Dico  eutn  Uberurn  esse  wort  Q,usntui»f 
"  I  declare  him  a  freeman,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro^ 
mans."  This  done,  he  gave  tbe  rod  to  tbe  lictor, 
who  struck  the  slave  with  it  on  the  bead,  and  after- 
wards with  his  hand  on  bis  &cc  and  back  }  and  the 
notary  or  scribe  entered  the  name  of  the  new  freed- 
man  in  the  register,  with  the  reasons  of  his  manumission. 
The  slave  had  likewise  his  bead  shaved,  and  a  cap, 
given  hini  by  his  master  as  a  token  of  freedom.  Ter- 
tullian  adds,  that  he  hod  then  also  a  third  name  given 
him :  if  this  were  so,  three  names  were  not  a  token  of 
nobility,  but  of  freedom.  The  emperor  Constantine  bis  merit.  H 
ordered  tbe  manumissions  at  Rome  to  be  performed  in  2.  A  Treatise 
the  churches.  Epistles;  and  other  works  in  Latin  and  Italian,  whiiJt.. 

Of  manumission  there  have  idso  been  various  forms     are  esteemed, 
la  England:     In  the  time  of  tbe  Conqueror,  villains         MAON*,  in  Aiteient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  tribe 
were  manumitted,  by  the  master's  delivering  them  by      of  Jodab,' to  the  soitih  east,  towards  the  Head  Sm.     It 
tbe  light  hand  to  the  viscount,  in  full  court,  showing     gave  name  to  the  viildemest  of  Muon^  I  .Sam.  sxii, 
them  tbe  door,  giving  them  a  lance  and   a  sword,  and  3SIAOUNA,  one  of  the  Navigator's  islands  in  thft 

iwoclaiming  them  free.     Others  were  manumitted  by     south  Pacific  ocean.    Here  M.  de  la  Peronae,  cmnman- 
oharler.     There  was  also  an  implicit  manumission  :  as     dci  of  tbe  French  ships  the  Sousaole  and  Astrolabe,. 
yA-ta   the  lord  made   an   obligation  for  payment  of     met  with  his  firat  fittal  accident  in  178;]    M.  de 
3  iJangle, 


.  tbem,  in  4  vols,  folio,  at  Venice  In  1523. 
died  in  1574- 

MaKutius,  Atdut,  tbe  Younger,  the  son  of  Pau- 
lua,  and  the  grandson  of  Aldus,  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
Clement  VIII.  gave  bim  the  direction  of  the  Vatican 
printing  house :  but  probably  the  profits  of  that  place 
were  very  small,  since  Manutius  was  obliged,  for  hia 
subsistence,  to  accept  of  a  professor  of  ibetoric's  cbair, 
and  to  sell  the  excellent  library  that  was  in  bis  family, 
which  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  great  uncle,  bad 
collected  with  extraordinary  care,  and  which  it  is  said.  - 
mtained  80,000  volumes.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1597, 
itbout  any  other  recompense  than  the  praises  due  tw 
wrote,  I.  Commentaries  on  Cicero. 
I  Orthography-      3.  Three  hooks  o£ 
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nilota,  irare  massacred  hy  the  natives.  W,  hoag.  169. 
^8.  Lftt.  14.  19. 

MAP,  B  plane  figiue,  representing  the  stuface  dF 
the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  according  to  the  laws  of 
perspective.     See  GeochaPht  Index. 

MAPLE.     See  Acer,  BotaKT  Index. 

MAPLS-Sugar.     See  Sugar,  Chemistut  Inder. 

MAPPA,  in  the  public  games  of  the  Raman  cir- 
-CDS,  was  a  napkin  buBg  oat  at  tbe  prsetor'i  or  other 
mat  ma^strate'a  seat,  as  a  signal  for  the  race  or  otbet 
'oirerviooB  to  begin.  "Die  mappa  Tvas  received  by  the 
mapparins,  or  person  nho  held  it,  frotn  the  contul, 
pnetor,  or  other  Ereat  officer.  Notice  was  anciently 
jpiren  by  tonnd  oitrumpet ;  but  Nero  ia  said  to  have 
uttrodaced  the  mappa,  oy  dirovring  his  napkin  out  of 
the  wibdov  to  satis^  tbe  people,  vbo  grew  ooby  at  the 
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tfa  II  officers  and     able  to  his  birth,  and  rhade  great   progress   in   the   ittarMn 
study  of  polite  literature  and  the  sciences,     Having         Q 
been   engaged   in  the    conspiracy    of  Haphael   <lella'^a">^' 
Terra,  to  deliver  up  Genoa  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,'"     *  "" 
he  was  in  1670,  when  sS  years  of  age,  iffiprisaned 
in  the  tower  of  that  oity,   and  remained  theiv  four 
years.      Being  at  length  set  at  liberty,  be  was   or- 
dered to  write  the  history  of  that  conspiracy ;  but, 
when  finished,  it  was  aeized  and  prevented  frOtn  being 
published.     Wben  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  at  ra- 
riaace  with  tbe  court  of  France,  Miraba,  who    bad 
always  an   inclination   for  that   court,  was  afraid  of 
being  imprisoned  a  second  time ;  and  rctlnid  to  Mo- 
naco, where  he  again  wrote  the  history  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  Italian;  and,  in  i63z,  went  to  Lyons  to 
'    '      "        '  Paris,  where 


get  it  printed.     From  Lyons  he  M 

nis  merit  soon  acquired  him  powerful  protector.. „ 

spent  the  rest  of  his   life   in   a  happy   and    tranquil 


He 


J    in   Roman   antiquity,    the  officer  mediocrity,  devoted  to  study  and  the  society  of  men 

vAm  gave  tbe  signal  to  the  gladiators  to  begin  Ggfat-  of  learning;  and  died  in  1693.     His  history  of  tbe 

inr.  conspiracy  contains  many  curious  and  iaterestmg  anec- 

HARACANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Capital  of  dotes.     He  also  wn>te  several  ether  works  ;  the  must 

the  Sogdiana.     Now  thought  to  be  &mnareatid,  a  cin  known  of  which  is  the  Turkish  Spy,  in  six  volumes 

iDf  Usbec  Tartary  in  Asia,  the  country  and  royal  refti-  tzmo,  which  was  in  1742  augmented  to  seven.     Of 

dence  of  Tamerlane.     Sse  SaMarcand.  this   in^nions  work  we  have   an  excellent  English 

MAltACATBO,   a    province  of  Sooth    America,  transtatioa. 
surronndiog  tbe  take  of  the  same  name,  bounded  on  the         MARANO,    a    town  of  'Frinli  in  Italy,  with   a 

north  by  me  Caribbean  sea,  and  containing  100,000  strong  citadel ;  seated  in  a  marsh  at  tbe  bottom   of 

inhabitants.     See  Caraccas,  SoFPLXUltin'.  the  gnlf  of  Venicr.     It  contains  about  1000  inhabi- 

MakacatIio,  a  town  of  South  America,  capital  of  tarns, 
a  province,  and  seated  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name.         MARAN8,  a  rich  town  of  France,  in  the  territory 

It  carries  nn  a  great  trade  in  skins  and  chocolate,  and  of  Aunis  and  diocese  of  Rochelle,  seated  among  salt 

they  have  Kkewise  very  fine  tobacco.     The  population  marshes,  near  the  river  Sevre,  three  miles  from  tbe  sea. 

is  estimated  at  8400.     It  was  taken  by  tbe  French  It  carries  on  a  very  great  trade  in  com  ;  and  is  seated 

hocaniers  in  1666  and  1678.  W,  Long.  70.  56.  N,  in  W.  Long.  0.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  18. 
Lat.  10.  to.  MARANTA,  Indiam  Arrow  root,  a  genqs  of 

Maracatbo,  a  laVe  in  South  America,  icO  miles  plants  belonging  to  the  monandria  class;  and  in  tbe  na- 

long  and  po  broad,  which  communicates  with  the  North  .tnral  method  ranking  under  tbe  eighth  order  Sciiami- 

sea.     It  IS  well  defended  by  stioiW  forts ;  which,  how-  nef .     See  Botavs  Index, 

ever,  did  not  hinder  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  a  bucanier,         MARASMUS,   among  pfaysicianK,    denotes   an    a- 

from  plnndering  several  towns  on  tbe  coaft.    See  Car-  trophy  or  consnraption  in  its  last  and  most  d^orable 

BACCAS,  StjyFLEMtNT.  '^*k*-  

MARAGNAN,  a  provhice  of  Braiil  in  Sooth  A-  MARATHON,  in  Anctent  Oeogn^Ay,  one  of  the 

meiica,  which  comprebends  a  fertile  populous  island,  demi  or  hamlets  of  Attica ;  abont  ro  miles  to  the  north- 

iismiles'in  circamference.    The  Fr«nch  settled  here  east  of  Athens,  towards  Bccotia,  near  the  sea.     It  still 

in  161 2,  and  built  a  small  town  ;  but  they  were  driven  retains  ita  ancient  name  (I>r  Chandler  informs  us)  ; 

frOm  it  by  the  Portognese,  who  have  possessed  it  ever  bnt  ia  vny  inconsiderable,  consisting  only  of  a  few 

since,   lie  climate  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  fertile.    Vf.  faoases  and  gardens.     The  plain  of  Muatbon    ' 


!.  Lat.  2.  O. 


ftlARALuI,  James-PhHtp,  a  learned  matbema- 
ttrian  and  astronomer,  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
•        ■    1665.     "  ■  -  -        ■ 


for  Mihiades's  victory  over  tbe  Persians,  by  which 
Ae  liberties  of  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece  wer« 
savfd,  is  long  and  narrow,  but  consisting  chiefly  of 
level  ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operatio — 


Maraldi  and  Angela  Catharine  Cassini,  the  sister  of  tbe  of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  main   strength  of  the 

famous  astronomer'  of  that  name.     Mis  uncle  sent  him  barbarian  army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were  very 

to  France  tn  1687,  where  he  acquired  gteat  reputa-  poorly  provided.     Here  the  Persians,  under  the  com- 

tion  On   account   of  his    learning  and  observa^ons.  mand  of  Datis,  pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of 

He-  made   a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  is'  Hippias,  the  banished  king  of  Athens,  whose  solicJta- 

mote  particular  and  exact  than   Bayer's  ;    and  has  tlons  and  intrigaes  had  promoted  the  expedition,  and 

given  a  great  iramber  of  cuHons  and  interesting  ob-  whose  perfect   knowledge   of  the   countiji  and  ioti- 

servations  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy.     He  died  in  mate  acquaintance  with  the  al&irs  of  Greece,  ren- 

I72Q.  dered  his  opinion  on  all  occasions  respectable.     The 

MARANA,  John  Paux,  an  inffcnious  writer  of  Persian  army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  160,000 

the  17th  century,  was  of  a  'distinguished  fiimity,  and  inbirtry,  and  jo,ooo  horse. — Athens  was  in  the  ut- 

born  at  GevoB  \  where  he  received  an  edncatton  suit-  most  constemation  and  dismay.     She  had,  upon  tbe 

1  first 
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HanUon.  first  Kppmruice  vf  the  Pcniui  fleet,   unt  to  implore  motionleu ;  bat  tn  tbe  imprtuoiU  fury  of  tbe  enemy 

'■■'   V   '■'  aMiataucc  Ironi  the  otiwr  iwtloiu  of  Greece  :  but  lone  they  toMi  oppowd  a  roars  oedMe  aaA  not  lea*  fomiw- 

had  lubmittcd  to  Dariui,  and  otfaen  trembled  at  tbe  ble  fuiy.     After  ao  obstinate  conflict  of  Mme  boon, 

very  name  of  the  Mede*  and  Fersiaoi.    Tbe  LacedK-  victory  began  to  declare  herself  in  tbe  two  wings  of 

moniaos  alone  pramised  troops ;  but  various  obataclM  the  Grecian  Brmy.     The    right  diapened  tbe  enemy 

did  not  allon  them   immediately  to  form  a  junction  in  the  plain,  while  tbe  left  drove  then  back  on  a  mo- 

with  those  of  Athens.     This  city  therefore  could  only  rasa  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  meadow,  in  which 

rely  oo  it«  own  strength ;  aad  happily  at  tbis  moment  they  stuck  fast  and  were  lott.     fiotb  these  bodies  of 

there  appealed  three  men  destined  to  give  new  energy  troops  now  flew  to  the  succour  of  flristides  and  Tbe- 

to  the  state.      Tbese  were  ftliltiadea,  Aristides,   and  mistocles,  ready  to  give  way  before  the  flower  of  tbe 

Theroietocles ;  whose  example  and  harangues  kindled  Penian  troops  placed  by  Datis  in  the  ceaire  of  li^s 

tlte  flame  of  tbe  noblest  heroism  in  tbe  minds  of  tbe  battle.     From  tbis  oioment  tbe  rout  became  geoend. 

Atheniana,      Levies  were  immediately  made.      Eacb  The  Persians,  ippuUed  on  all  sides,  found  their  only 

of  the  ten  tribes  furnished  looa  foot  soldier*  with  a  asylum  in  the  fleet  which  had  approached  tbe  abate. 

commander  at  tbeir  head.     To  complete  this  number  The  conquerors  pnrsoed  them  with  fire  and  swordi  and 

it  was  necessary  to  enrol  the  slaves  (a).     Xo  sooner  took,  burnt,  or  sunk  the  greater  part  of  their  veMete-: 

were  the   troops  assembled  than  they  marched  out  of  the  rest  escaped  by  dint  of  rowing, 

the  city  into  the  plain  ot  Maratbon,  where  tbe  iobabi-  The  Persian  army  lost  about  6400  men  :  that  of  the 

tants  of  Platsea  in  Boiotia  sent  them  a  teinfbrcemeot  Athenians  192.     Miltiades  was  wounded  ^  Hipwas  *«» 

of  1000  infantry.  left  dead  on  tbe  field,   as  were  Steitleiw  and  Cdliraa- 

Scarcely  were  the  tno  armies  in  sight  of  each  other,  chus,  two  of  the  Atbenian  generals.     Scarcely  was  thfl 

before  Miltiades  proposed  to  attack  the  enemy.     Aris-  battle  over,   when  a  soldier,   worn  ant  with  &tigue, 

tides  and  several  of  the  commanders  warmly  supported  forms  tbe  project  of  carrying  the  first  news  of  so  signd 

this  measure:  but  the  rest,  terrified  at  tbe  excessive  a  success  to  tbe  magistrates  of  Athens,  and  without 

disproportioa  of  tbe  armies,  were  desirous  of  waiting  quitting  bis  armti,  he  runs,  flies,  arrives,  annoaoces  tbe 

for  tho  suceonra  irom  Lacedauuon.      Opinions  being  victory,  and  {alls  dead  at  their  feeL 

divided,  thev  had  recourse  to  that  of  the  polemarcb,  TbLi  battle  was  faugbt  on  the  6tb  of  Boedromion, 

or  chief  of  tbe  militia,  who  was  consulted  on  such  oc-  in  tbe  third  year  of  tbe  yid  Olympiad  (or  ^th  Sep- 

casions,   to  put  an  end  to   tbe  equality  of  siifirages.  tember  aono  490  B.  C).     Tbe  next  day  looo  Spar- 

Miltiades  addressed  himself  to  him,  with  the  ardour  of  tans  arrived.    In  three  davs  and  ni^ts  they  bad  march- 

a  man  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  pre-  ed   I  Zoo  stadia.     Though  informed   of  ttie  defeat  of 

sent  eircuautances ;   "  Athens  (laid  be  to  him)  is  on  the  Persians,  they  coatinaed  their  march  to  JVIarathou, 

tbe  point  of  experiencing  the  greatest  of  vicissitudes,  nor  did  they  enviously  sh an  to  heboid  those  fields  where 

Beany  to  become  tbe  fii^t  power  of  Greece,  or  tbe  a  rival  nation  bad  signalized  itself  by  so  heroic  an  ac- 

theatre  of  the  tyranny  and  fury  of  Hippiat,  from  you  tion  :   they  there  beheld  the  tents  of  the  Persians  stiU 

nlone,    Callimachus,    sbe  now  awaits  ber  destiny.     If  standing,  tbe  plain  strewrd  over  with  dead,  and  covered 

n«  suffer  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool,  they  will  with  cnstly  spoils :  they  there  fbnnd  Aristides,  who  with 

shamefully  how  beneath  the  Persian  yoke ;  but  if  ive  his  tribe  was  guarding  the  prisoners  and  booty  ;  and 

lead  them  on   to  battle,  the  gods  aitd  victory  will  fa-  did  not  retire  until  they  had  bestowed  just  applauses  on 

vour  us.     A  word  firom  your  mouth  must  now  prect'  tbe  victors. 

pitate  your  country  iota  slavery  or  preserve  her  liber-  Tbi 

ty."       Callimachus  gave  his  suffrage,    and  the  battle  memo: 

was  resolved.     To  ensure  success,  Anstides,  and  the  usual  to  inter  the  citizens  who  perished  in  war  at  the 

other  generals  after  bis  eicample,  yielded  to  Miltiades  public  expence,  in  tbe  Ceiamicmi  without   the  city  ; 

the  honour  of  the  command  wblch  belonged  to  them  but  tbe  death  of  these  was  deemed  uncommonly  meri- 

ID  rotation  :  but,  to  secure  them  from  every  hazard,  terioue.     Tbcy  were  buried,  and  a  barrow  was  made 

be  preferred  waiting  for  tbe  day  which  of  ri^t  placed  for  tfaem,  where  tbeir  bravery  bad  been  manifested, 

bim  at  tbe  head  of  the  annv.  Their  names  were  engra:vcn   on   half  eolumns  erected 

When  that  day  arrived,  Miltiades  drew  up  his  troops  on  tbe  plain   of  Maratbon.     These   monmnents,   not 

at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  a  spot  of  ground  scat-  excepting  those  of  the  generals  Callimacbos  and  Ste- 

lered  over  with  trees  to  impede  the  Peisisn  cavalry,  silous,  were  in  a  style  <A  the  greatest  simplicity.     In 

Tbe  Platteans  were  placed  on  tbe  left   wing ;  Calli-  tbe  internals  between  them  were  erected  trophies  bear- 

■nachns  commanded  the  right  j  Aristides  snd  Themi-  tng  the  arms  of  tbe  Persians.     An  artist  of  eminence 

Btocles  were   in    the  centre   of  tbe  battle,  and   Mil-  had  painted  all  the  circumstances  of  tbe  battle  in  one 

tiades  everywhere.     An  interval  of  nearly  a  mile  se-  of  the  most  frequented  porticoes  of  th«  city  :  Mtltiadea 

parated  the  Grecian  army  from  that  of  the  Persians,  was  there  represented  at  tbe  head  of  the  generals,  and 

At  the  first  signal  tbe  Greeks  advanced  over  this  space  in  the  act  of  exhorting  the  tro^  to  fight  for  their 

running.     Tbe  Persians,  astonished  at  a  mode  of  at-  country, 

tack  so  novel  to  both  nations,  for  a  momoit  remained  Pauiaoiaa  examined  the  field  tSt  battle  about  600 

Vox..  XII.  Part  II.  i                                        4  D                                  years 

(a)  Travels  of  Anacharni }  authority,  Pauian.  i.  79.     Bot  Di  Gillies  seems  to  think  that  tbe  armed  slaves 
were  not  iocluded  in  tbe  10,000  ;  but  amounted  of  themselves  to  a  greater  number,  and  whidi  finaKd  tbe  centre 
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BLmthdti  jtATs  kflCT  tbis  event.  Hia  kccoont  of  it  i»  a*  followi : 
I  ,  **  Tbe  borrow  of  the  Athenians  is  in  the  plain,  and 
MT«tU.  ^  j(  j^  pillara  conUining  the  nunes  of  the  dead  un- 
'  der  those  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged ;  and 
(here  is  another  for  the  FUtsEBna  and  slaves  ;  and 
a  distinct  monnment  of  Miltlades  the  commander,  who 
•orrived  this  exploit.  There  may  be  perceived  nightly 
tbe  neighing  of  hones  and  the  clashing  of  arms.  No 
person  has  derived  any  good  from  waiting  on  purpose 
to  behold  the  spectres  }  but  their  anger  does  not  h]\ 
on  any.  one  who  happens  to  see  them  without  design. 
The  Marathonians  worafaip  those  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle,  styling  them  heroet. — A  trophy  also  of  white 
marble  has  been  erected.  Tbe  Athenians  say  the 
Medes  were  buried,  religion  requiring  that  tlw  corpse 
of  a  man  be  covered  with  earth  ;  though  I  was  not  able 
to  find  any  place  of  aepultore,  for  there  is  no  barrow  or 
other  sign  visible ;  but  they  threw  them  promiscuously 
into  a  pit. — Above  tbe  lake  are  the  marble  mangers  of 
the  horses  of  Artaphernes,  with  narks  of  a  tent  on  tbe 
rocks." 

Many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  age  of  Pausa- 
nias  }  but  ihe  principal  barrow,  it  is  likely  that  of  the 
gsllant  Athenians,  still  towers  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  It  is  of  light  Ene  earth,  and  has  a  bush  or  two 
growing  on  it.  ^  Chandler  Informs  us,  that  he  en- 
joyed a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  view  from  the  samroit ; 
and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  pillars  on  which  the 
names  were  recorded,  lamenting  that  such  memorials 
shimid  ever  be  removed.  Marathon  has  since  been  vi- 
uted  by  Dr  Clarke,  who  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  topography  of  the  field  of  battle  in  the  410 
to),  of  his  Travels. 

MARATTA.     See  MarhaTTas. 

MARATTI,  Carlo,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Cainorano,  near  Ancona,  in  1625.  He  came 
a  poor  boy  to  Rome,  when  only  1 1  years  old  ;  and 
at  12  recommended  himself  so  effectually  to  Andrea 
Saccht,  by  his  drawings  after  Raphael  in  the  Vatican, 
(hat  he  took  him  into  his  school,  where  be  continued 
25  years  till  bis  master's  death.  His  graceful  and 
beautifiil  ideas  oecatlaaed  his  being  generally  employ- 
ed in  painting  madona^  and  female  saints.  No  man 
ever  performed  in  a  better  style,  or  with  a  greater 
elegance.  From  the  finest  statues  and  pictures,  he 
made  himself  master  of  tbe  most  perfect  forni<i,  and  the 
most  channing  tiira  of  heads,  which  he  sketched  with 
equal  ease  and  grace.  He  has  produced  a  noble  va- 
riety of  draperies,  more  artfiilly  managed,  more  richly 
ornamented,  and  with  mater  propriety,  than  even  the 
liest  of  the  modems.  He  was  inimitable  in  adorning 
the  beads,  in  the  disposal  of  the  hair,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  bands  and  feet,  which  are  equal  to  those  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  he  particiriarly  excelled  in  gracefulness.  In 
hia  younger  days  he  etched  a  few  prints,  as  well  of  his 
own  invention  as  after  others,  withequal  Spirit  and 
correctness.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  cele- 
brated paintings  done  by  this  great  man.  Yet  he  exe- 
cuted nothing  slightly,  often  changed  his  designs,  and 
almost  always  for  the  better,  whence  his  pictures  were 
long  In  hand.  Ey  tbe  example  of  bis  master,  be  made 
several  admirable  portraits  of  popes,  cardinals,  and 
Other  people  of  distinction,  from  whom  be  received  the 
highest  testimonies  of  esteem,  a*  be  likewise  did  from 
ktmost  all  the  monarcbs  and  princes  of  Europe.     Inno- 


cent XI.  appointed  him  keeper  of  tbe  paintings  in  bis 
chapel  and  the  Vatican.  Maratti  eref:ted  two  noble 
monuments  for  Raphael  and  A.  Caracci,  at  bis  own  ex- 
pence,  in  the  Pantheon.  How  well  he  maintaint-d  ttfc 
dignity  of  his  profession,  appears  by  his  answer  to  a 
Roman  prince,  who  complaining- of  the  exeessirc  price 
of  bis  pictures,  he  told  him  there  was  a  vast  debt  dm  . 
from  the  world  to  tbe  famcrus  artists  his  predecessoia, 
and  that  he,  as  their  rightful  successor,  was  come  to 
claim  those  anears.  His  abilities  in  painting  were  kc^ 
companied  with  many  virtues,  and  particularly  with  an 
extensive  charity.  This  great  painter  died  at  Rome  in 
1713,  in  the  88lh  year  of  bis  age. 

MARAUDING,  in  a  militaiy  sense,  means  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who,  without  any  order,  go  into  tbe  neigh- 
bouring bouses  and  villages,  when  the  army  is  cither  in 
camp  or  garrison,  to  plunder  and  destroy,  6tc.  ftfir- 
rauders  are  a  disgrace  to  the  camp,  to  tbe  military  pro- 
fession, and  deserve  no  better  quarter  from  their  officeis 
than  they  give  to  poor  peatiants,  &c. 

MARAVEDI,  ft  little  Spanish  copper  coin,  wortli 
somewhat  more  than  a  French  denier,  or  half  a  fartbin|| 
Ensrlisb. 

1  he  Spaniards  always  count  by  maravedis,  both  la 
commerce  and  in  tlielr  finances,  though  the  coin  itself 
is  no  longer  current  among  tbem.  Sixty-three  marave- 
dis are  equivalent  to  a  rial  of  silver ;  so  that  tbe  piaster, 
or  piece  of  ej^ht  rials,  contains  504 ;  and  the  pistole  of 
four  pieces  oi  eight,  2016  maravedis. 

This  smaliness  of  ibe  coin  produces  vast  numbers  la 
the  Spanish  accounts  and  calculations ;  insomuch  that  k 
stranger  correspondent  would  think  himself  indebted  se^ 
vera!  mtUtuna  for  a  commodity  that  ctist  but'  a  few 
pounds. 

In  the  laws  of  Spain,  we  meet  with  several  kindk 
of  maravedis  ;  Alphonslne  maravedis,  white  maravedis, 
maravedis  of  good  monej',  maravedis  Gombrenos,  black 
maravedis,  and  old  maravedis.  When  we  find  marave- 
dis alone,  and  without  any  addition,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  mentioned  above.  The  rest  are  different 
in  value,  fineneas  of  metal,  time,  &c.  Mariana  asserts, 
that  this  coin  is  older  than  the  Moors ;  that  it  came 
from  the  Goths  \  tliat  it  was  anciently  equal  to  a  tfairt) 
part  of  the  rial,  and  cwisequently  of  1 3  times  the  value 
of  the  present  maravedi.  Under  Alphonsus  XI.  the  ma- 
ravedi  was  17  times,  nnder  Henry  II.  ten  times,  under 
Henry  III.  five  times,  and  under  John  II.  two  times  and 
a  half,  the  talue  of  the  present  maravedi. 

MARBELLA,  a  town  of  Grenada  in  Spain,  situat- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Verde,  30  miles  north-east 
of  Gibraltar,  and  38  south-west  of  Malaga.  W.  Long. 
4.  59.  N.  LBt.36.  31. 

MARBLK,  a  calcareous  stone,  of  which  there  are 
many  beautiful  varieties.  The  word  comes  from  the 
French  marhre,  and  from  the  I^alin  tnarmor,  of  tbe 
Greek  futffoufvj,  to  "  shine  or  glitter."  See  Mineba- 
lOGY  Index. 

Elastic  Marble,  an  extraordinary  species  of  fossil 
which  has  surprised  all  the  naturalists  who  have  seen 
it.  There  are  several  tables  of  it  preserved  in  the 
house  of  Pnnce  Bor^ese  at  Rome,  and  shown  to  the 
curious.  F.  Jacquier,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  baa 
given  a  description  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Paris, 
but  the  naturalists  cannot  be  contented  with  it.  If 
permisebn  was  given  to  make  the  requisite  expcii- 
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1U>k)i1c>  ments  tl)U  curious  phenomenon  mi^lit  tie  better  itlu< 
k— -»  —J  straled.  Tlicre  are  five  of  six  tables  of  thnt  marble  i 
Iheir  length  it  about  t«ro  feet  and  >  half,  the  breailili 
About  ten  ineheR,  and  the  thickness  a  little  leu  than 
three.  They  vrere  dug  up,  as  the  Ahb6  Fortia  was 
told,  in  the  tVod  of  Mondragone  ;  the  grain  is  of  Car. 
rareiie  marble,  or  perhaps  of  the  finest  Greek.  They 
seem  to  have  suffered  eomeattaclii  of  fire  ;  though  the 
fir«t  deftree  of  pulveriKatioii  obaervable  in  the  angles, 
can,  perhapa,  scarcely  be  called  that  of  imperfect  caU 
cinatioD.  They  arc  very  dry,  do  not  yield  to  extw- 
nal  impression,  resound  to  the  hammer,  like  other  con> 
geneioUK  marble,  and  are  perhaps  susceptible  of  a  po- 
lish. Being  set  on  end,  they  bend  oscillating  back- 
^Tard  and  forward  )  when  laid  horizontally,  and  raised 
•(  one  eod,  theyform  a  curve,  beginning  towards  ihe 
middle  ;  if  placed  on  a  table,  and  a  piece  of  wood  or 
any  thing  else  is  laid  under  them,  they  make  a  salient 
curve,  and  touch  the  table  with  both  ends.  Notwith- 
standing this  flexibility,  they  are  liable  to  be  broken 
if  indiscreetly  handled  i  and  therefore  one  table  only, 
and  that  not  the  best,  is  shown  to  the  curious.  For- 
merly they  wore  altogether  in  the  prince's  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor, 

CoiwriMg  of  Mahblx.  This  is  «  nice  art ;  and  in 
cn-der  to  succeed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble  on  which 
the  axperimeotj  are  tried,  must  be  welt  polised,  and 
free  from  ttie  lea^t  spot  or  vein.  The  harder  the  mar- 
ble is,  the  t>etler  will  it  bear  the  heat  necessary  in  tlie 
operation  \  therefore  alabaster  and  the  common  soft 
white  marble  are  very  improper  for  performing  these 
(^mtions  apon, 

Heat  ia  always  necessary  for  opening  the'pores  of 
mirblo,  so  as  to  render  k  fit  to  receive  the  colours  { 
but  the  marble  must  never  be  made  red  hot }  for  then 
tlie  texture  of  it  is  injured,  and  the  colours  are  burnt, 
and  lose  their  beauty.  Too  small  a  degree  of  heat  ia 
as  bad  a*  one  toe  great  {  for,  in  this  case,  though  the 
marble  receives  the  colour,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in  it, 
nor  strike  deep  enough.  Some  colours  will  strike  even 
-cold  ;  hut  they  are  never  so  well  sunk  in  as  when  a 
just  degree  of  heat  is  nsed.  The  proper  degree  is  that 
which,  without  making  the  marble  red,  wilt  make  the 
liquor  boil  upon  its  surface.  The  menstrunms  used  to 
strike  in  the  oolours  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
lutnre  of  the  colour  to  be  ascd.  A  livlvium  made 
"with  horses  or  dogs  urine,  with  four  parts  of  quicklime 
and  one  of  potashes,  is  excellent  for  some  colours  ^ 
'Common  ley  of  wood-ashes  is  veiy.good  for  othen  t  for 
some,  spirit  of  wine  is  best ;  and  lastly,  for  others,  oily 
liquors,  or  common  white  wine. 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  (o  succeed  best 
with  the  peculiar  mcnstruums,  are  these  ;  Stone-blue  . 
dissolved  in  six  times  the  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  or 
of  the  urinous  tixiviun),  and  that  colour  which  the 
painters  call  Hlmtts,  dissolved  in  common  ley  of  wood- 
ashes.  An  extract  of  safiron,  and  that  colour  made  e( 
bnckthorD  berries,  and  called  by  painters  lap-greeti, 
both  succeed  well  when  dissolved  in  urine  and  qurck< 
lime  }  and  tolerably  well  whea  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine.  Vermilion,  and  a  very  £ne  powder  of  cochi- 
neal, also  succeed  very  well  in  the  same  liquors.  Dra- 
gon's blood  succeeds  in  spirit  of  wine,  as  does  aho  a 
tincture  of  logwood  in  the  same  spirit.  Alkanet-root 
give*  a  fine  colour :  but  the  only  menstruoin  to  be  used 
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for  it  id  oil  of  tnrpentine  {  for  neither  spiiit  af  wine.    Ifuble.  1 
nor  any  lixivium,  will  do  with  it.     There  is  another  '— v— — ' 
kind  of  M^wM  dracoiiis,  commonly  called  Uragon's  blood 
in  tears,  which,  mixed  with  urine,  gives  a  very  elegarft 

Besides  these  mixtures  of  colours  and  menstruums, 
there  are  other  colours  whidi  must  be  laid  on  dry  and 
unmixed.  These  are,  dragon's  blood  of  the  purest  kind, 
for  a  red  ;  gamboge,  for  a  yellow  }  green  wax,  for  a 
green  ;  common  brimstone,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  for 
a  brown  colour.  The  marble  for  tb«ce  experiments 
must  tie  made  considerably  hot,  and  then  the  colours 
are  to  be  rubtied  on  dry  in  the  lump.  Some  of  these 
colours,  when  once  given,  remain  immutable,  others 
are  easily  changed  or  destroyed.  Thus,  the  red  colour 
given  br  dragon's  blood,  or  by  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood, will  be  wholly  taken  away  by  aU  of  tartar,  and 
the  polish  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A  fine  gold  colour  is  given  in  the  following  man- 
ner 1  Take  crude  sal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  and  verdi- 
gris, of  each  equal  quantities.  White  vitriol  suc- 
ceeds best :  and  ail  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  ia  fine 
powder. 

The  staining  of  martJe  to  alt  tbe  degrees  of  red  or 
yellow,  by  solutions  of  dragon's  blood  or  gamboge^ 
may  be  done  by  reducing  these  gums  to  powder,  and 
grinding  them  with  the  spu-it  of  wine  in  a  class  mor- 
tar. But,  for  sinatler  attempts,  no  method  is  so  good 
as  the  mixing  a  little  of  either  of  tliose  pow^len  with 
spirit  of  wine  in  a  silver  spoon,  and  holding  it  over 
burning  charcoal.  By  this  means  a  fine  tinclnre  will 
be  extracted  }  and  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this,  the 
finest  traces  may  be  made  on  the  marble  while  cold  } 
which,  on  the  heating  of  it  afterwards,  either  on  sand, 
or  in  a  baker's  oven,  will  all  sink  very  deep,  and  re- 
main perfectly  distinct  on  tbe  stone.  It  is  very  easy 
to  make  the  ground  -colour  of  tlie  marble  red  or  yel- 
low fay  this  meanS)  and  leave  white  veins  in  it.  Thia 
ia  to  be  done  by  coveriog  (he  places  where  tbe  white- 
ness is  to  remain  with  some  white  paint,  or  even  with 
two  or  three  doubles  only  of  paper  i  either  of  which 
will  prevent  the  coloar  from  penetrating.  All  the  de> 
grees  of  red  are  to  be  Ipven  to  marble  by  this  gum 
alone  ;  a  slight  tincture  of  it,  without  the  assistance  of 
heat  to  the  marble,  gives  only  a  pale  flesh  colour  ;  bat 
the  stronger  tinctwres  give  It  yet  dcei>er  i  to  this  tbe 
assistance  of  heat  adds  greatly  ;  and  fiually,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  pitch  to  the  tincture,  gives  it  a  tendeiicjp 
to  blackness,  or  any  degreo  of  deep  red  that  may  b« 

A  blue  colonr  may  lie  given  also  to  marble  by  dif- 
solving  tamsole  iu  lixivium,  in  lime  and  urine,  or  in 
the  volatile  spirit  of  urine  ;  but  this  has  always  a  ten- 
dency tn  purple,  whether  made  by  tbe  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ways.  A  better  blue,  and  used  in  an 
easier  manner,  is  furnished  by  the  Canary  turnsole, 
a  substance  well  known  among  tbe  dyers.  This  needs 
only  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  drawn  on  the  place 
with  a  pencil :  it  penetrates  very  deeply  into  tbo 
marble ;  and  tbe  colour  may  be  increased,  liy  drawing 
the  pencil  wetted  afresh  several  times  over  the  same 
lines.  This  colour  is  subject  to  spread  and  diflitse  it- 
self irregularly  :  but  it  owy  lie  kept  in  regular  bounds^ 
by  circumscribing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wax,  or  .any 
lucb  substance.    It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  thia 
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Marble     ^<xu  AwAA  alnkys  be   laid  en  cold,  lod   no  heat     » 
II         given  eftn  aftenfards  to  tbe  marble  ;  and  one  great     li 
HaiblM.    advantage  of  this  colour  is,  tbat  it  ii  tberefore  eaaily 
*   '■"'  added  to  tnarbles  ^readjr  stained  with  other  ctdoura, 
id  a  very  beautiful  tinge,  and  lasts  a  long  tiate. 

MARBLED,  something  veined  or  clouded,  re- 
sembling mnrble.      See  Makbling. 

Marbled  Ckina-mare,  a  name  given  by  many  to 
a  species  of  porcelain  or  ebina-nare,  which  seeme  to  be 
full  of  cemented  flans.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are  very  fbnd  of  it,  Uau  tchi.  It  is  generally 
plain  white,  Bometimes  blue,  and  has  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  china  which  had  been  first  bro- 
ken, and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented  in  their  pla- 
ces again,  and  covered  with  the  origiua)  varnish.  Tbe 
manner  of  preparing  it  is  easy,  and  might  be  imitated 
with  us.  Instead  of  the  common  varnish  of  the  chi- 
na-ware, which  is  made  of  what  tbej  cmII  oil  of  atanr 
and  oii  ofjirti  mixed  together,  they  cover  tLis  witb  a 
simple  thing  made  only  of  a  sort  of  coane  agates,  cal- 
cined to  a  white  powder,  and  "separated  from  the  gros- 
ser parts  by  means  of  water,  after  long  grinding  in 
mortar*.  AVhea  tbe  powder  has  been  thus  prepared, 
it  is  left  moist,  or  in  form  of  a  sort  of  cream,  with 
the  last  water  Uiat  is  suffered  to  remain  in  it,  and  this 
is  used  as  tlie  varnish.  Oar  crystal  would  serve  full  aa 
well  as  those  coarse  agates,  and  the  method  of  prepa- 
ration is  p«fectly  easy.  The  occasion  of  the  singular 
appearance  of  this  sort  of  porcelain  is,  that  the  *ami«h 
never  spreads  evenly,  but  mns  into  ridges  and  veins. 
TlieM  often  run  naturally  into  a  sort  of  mosaic  work, 
which  can  scarce  be  taken  for  the  eRect  of  chance. 
If  the  marbled  china  be  desired  bine,  they  first  give 
it  a  ^neral  coal  of  this  colour,  by  dipping  tbe  vessel 
into  A  blue  vamtsb ;  and  when  this  is  tboroughly  dry, 
ibey  add  another  coat  of  this  agate  oil. 

Arl^cial  Makblxs.  The  stucco,  of  which  statttes, 
busts,  basso-relievos,  and  other  ornaosenls  of  architec- 
tare  are  made,  ought  to  be  marble  pulverized,  mixed 
io  a  certain  proportion  with  plaster ;  tbe  whole  well 
sifted,  worked  up  with,  water,  and  used  like  common 
plaster.     See  Stucco. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  artificial  marble  made  of  the 
flaky  sclenitea,  or  a  transparent  stone  resembling  plaster} 
which  becomes  very  hara,  receives  a  tolerable  polish, 
and  may  deceive  a  good  eye.  This  kind  of  seleoite  re- 
sembles Muscovy  talc. 

There  is  another  sort  of  artificial  marble  formed  by 
corrosive  tinctures,  which,  penetrating  iota  white  mar- 
ble to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  more,  imitate  the  various 
colours  of  other  dearer  marbles. 

There  ia  also  a  pTeparation  of  brimstone  in  imitation 
of  marble. 

To  do  this,  yOu  roost  provide  yonrself  with  a  flat 
and  smooth  piece  of  marbh  ;  on  this  make  a  border 
«C  wall,  to  encompass  either  a  sqaarc  or  oval  table, 
.D^ich  may  be  done  either  witb  was  or  clay.  Tlien 
having  sever*!  torts  of  coleors,  as  i^ite  lead,  vermi- 
Kon,  lake,  orprnent,  mastieot,  smalt,  Pi^isnan  blue, 
&o. ;  melt  on  a  slow  fire  some  brimstone  in  several 
^zed  pipkins  j  put  one  particolar  sort  of  colour  into 
each,  and  stir  it'  well  together }  then  having  before 
•iled  tbe  marbte  all  over  within  the  wall,  witb  one  co- 
knr  qtucUy-  drop  spots  npon  it  of  larger  and  less  lice  ; 
ftilec  Ifei*,  taikfi  aoMker  cdoor  and  do  as  before,  and 
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on  till  the  alone  is  covered  with  spots  of  all  tbe  e»-   itlut^ 

ors  you  design  to  nse.  When  this  is  done,  you  sire  Martiling 
neat  to  consider  what  colour  the  mass  or  ground  of  •<t'  •• 
your  table  is  to  be  }  if  of  a  gray  colour,  then  take  fine 
sifted  ashes,  and  mis  it  op  with  melted  brimstone  ;  vr 
if  red,  with  English  red  o<Jire ;  if  white,  with  white 
lead  }  if  black,  with  lamp  or  ivory  black.  Yonr  brim- 
stone itx  the  ground  must  be  pretty  hot,  tbat  the  co- 
lour dropt  OB  the  stone  may  unite  and  incorporate  with 
it.  TVben  the  greood  is  poured  even  all  over,  you 
are  neat,  if  judged  necessary,  to  pnt  a.  thin  wainscoat 
board  upon  it :  this  most  be  done  white  the  brimstone 
ij  hot,  making  also  the  board  hot,  which  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  dry,  in  order  to  cause  the  brimstone  to  stick 
the  better  to  it.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  take  it  up, 
■nd  polish  it  with  a  cloth  and  oil,  and  it  will  look  very 
beautiful. 

Arundel  Marbles,  marbles,  with  a  <^r(micle  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  inscribed  on  them  (at  was  suppctsed) 
many  years  befi>re  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  presented  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel, 
whence  the  name.     See  Ardshelus  Marblea. 

Piayipg  Marbles,  are  mostly  imported  from  HtA- 
land  ;  where  it  is  said  they  arc  made  by  breaking  the 
stone  alabaster,  or  other  substance,  into  pieces  or  chips, 
of  a  suitable  size ;  these  are  pot  into  an  iron  mill 
which  turns  by  water;  there  are  several  pMrtitiont  with 
rasps  within,  ent  float-wise,  not  with  teeth,  which 
torn  constantly  round  with  great  swiftness  ;  the  fric- 
tion against  the  rasps  makes  them  mund,  and  as  they 
are  formed,  they  fall  out  of  difierent  boles,  into  which 
size  or  cliance  throws  them.  They  are  brought  from 
Nuremberg  to  Rotterdam,  down  the  Hfaine,  and  from 
thence  dispersed  over  Europe. 

MARBLING,  the  method  of  {^paring  and  co- 
lonring  the  marbled  paper. 

There  arc  several  kinds  of  marbled  papery  but  the 
principal  difl«rence  of  them  lies  in  tbe  forms  in  which 
tbe  coloars  are  laid  on  the  ground  :  some  being  dis- 
posed in  whirls  or  circumvolutions ;  some  in  jagged 
lengtlis  i  and  others  only  in  spots  of  a  roundish  or 
oval  figure.  The  general  manner  of  managing  each 
kind  is,  nevertheless,  the  same ;  being  the  dipping 
tbe  paper,  in  a  solution  of  gnm-tragacanlh,  or,  as  it 
it  commonly  called,  gam-dramn ;  over  which  the  co- 
loun,  previously  prepared  with  os-gall  and  spirit  of. 
wine,  are  first  spread. 

The  peculiar  apparatus  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
is  a  trough  for  containing  tbe  gum-tragacantb  and 
the  enlouRt ;  a  comb  for  disposing  them  in  tbe  figure 
usually  chosen  ;  and  a  burnishing  stone  for  polishing 
the  paper.  The  trough  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood  j 
and  must  be  somewhat  latter  than  the  sheets  of  paper, 
for  marbling  which  it  is  to  be  employed  }  hut  tbe 
sides  of  it  need  only  rise  about  two  inches  above  the 
bottom  }  ibr  by  making  it  thus  shallow,  the  less 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  gum  will  serve  to  &II  it. 
The  comb  may  be  also  of  wood,  and  five  inches  in 
length }  but  sboold  have  brass  teeth,  which  may  be 
about  two  inches  long,  and  placed  at  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  distance  from  each  other.  The-  burnishing 
stone  may  be  of  jasper  or  agate ;  but  as  tbooe  stones 
arc  very  dear  when  of  sufficient  largenem,  marble  or 
glasb  may  be  used,  provided  their  soifice  be  polished 
to  a.  greater  degree  ttf  unoothnes. 

Gootffe* 
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'llieM  iiapleinenU  beiog   prepared,   tb«   solntioD  of     tbe  colmin ;  and  then  aoftly  pnascd  with  tbe  htai,  MatUiiig 
J  gam-tngncanth  rnuat  be  made,  b;  putting  ft  Bufficieot      thkt  it  mftj  bcAr  merj^btn  on  the  aolation.     After        [| 
proportion    of  the  gam,   which  ahoM  be  white   and      which  it  must  be  nised  and  taken  oS  with  tbe  game  MarccBiu. 
clear  from  all  foulness,  imto  clean  water,  and  letting  it      care,   and  then   hung  to  dry  acroas   a   proper  cord,        ' 
renain  there   a  day   or  two,  frequently  breaking  the      suspended  near  at  hand  for  that  pirpoM }  and  in  that 

Hate  it  must  continue  till  it  be  perfccdy  dry.  It 
then  remains  only  to  give  tbe  paper  a  prvper  polish : 
1  order  to  which,  it  is  first  rubbed  witb  a  little  aoap  ; 
and  tbea  must  be  thoroughly  smoothed  by  tbe  ^aas 
polishers,  such  as  are  nSed  for  linen,  and  called  the 
caienilar  glasses.  After  which  it  should  be  again  ruUied 
by  a  burnisher  of  jasper  or  agate  *,  or,  in  default  of 
them,  of  glass  ground  to  the  highest  polish ;  for  on^he 
perfect  polish  of  the  paper  depends  in  a  gi«ftt  mcasot* 
'  3  beauty  and  valne. 

Gold  or  silver  powders  may  be  used,  where  desired. 
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lumps,  and  stirring  it  till  tbe  whole  uiall  appear  dis- 
solved and  equally  mixed  with  the  water.  Tbe  ci 
sisteoce  of  the  solution  should  be  nearly  that  of  stroag 
gun-water  used  in  miniature  painting }  and  if  it  ap- 
pear thicker,  water  must  be  added ;  or  if  thinner,  more 
of  the  gum.  When  the  solution  is  thus  brou^t  to  a 
due  stale,  it  must  be  passed  through  a  lioeo  clotfa  ;  an  ' 
being  then  put  into  the  trough,  it  will  be  ready  to  r 
ceivb  the  colours 

The  colours  employed  for  red  are  carmine,  lake, 
roae-ptnfc,  and  vermilion;  but  the  two  last  are  too  hard 


and  glaring,  unless  they  be  mixed   with  rose-pink  or      along  with  the  rolonr}   and    require    only   tbe 
lake,  to  brmg  them  to  a  softer  cast ;  and  with  respect      treatment  as  then),  except  that  thi-y  most  be  first  tem* 
o  the  carmine  and  lake,  they  are  too  dear  for  common      pered  with  gum-water. 


purposes.  t;or  yellow,  Dutch  pink  and  yeilo 
■nay  be  employed :— for  blue,  Prusuan  blue  and  verdi- 
ter  may  be  used  :— for  green,  verdigris,  a  mixture  of 
Dutch  pink  and  Prussian  blue  or  verditer,  in  diBcrent 
proportions  ; — tor  orange,  the  orange  lake,  or  a  mix~ 
ture  of  vermilion,  or  red  lead,  with  Dutch  pick : — for 
purple,  rose  pink  and  Pmsaian  blue. 

These  several  colours  should  be  ground  with  spirit 


Marbling  of  book^  or  paper  is  performed  thus: 
Dissolve  four  ounces  of  gum  arable  into  two  quarts  of 
fair  water ;  then  provide  several  colours  mixed  with 
water  in  pots  or  shells  ;  and,  with  pencils  peculiar  to 
each  colour,  sprinkle  them  by  way  of  intermixture  up- 
on tbe  gum-water,  which  must  b«  pot  into  a  troogh  or 
some  broad  vessel  -j  then  with  a  stick  curl  them,  or 
draw  them  out  in  streak*,  to  as  much  variety  as  may  be 


till  thev  be  of  ft  proper  fineness ;  aud  then,  at      done.    Having  done  this,  bold  yoar  book  or  books  cli 
the  time  of  using  them,  a  little  fish-gall,  or  in  default      together,  and   only  dip  the  edges  in,  on  the  top  of  the 
of  it  the  gall  of  a  beast,  should  be  added,  by  grinding      water  and  colours,  very  lightly  ;  which  done,  take  them 

diem-over  again  with  it.     The  proper  proportion  of  the      off,  and  tbe  plain  impresr '  *' l~—  •-  —:-• — 

gall  must  be  found  by  trying  them :   for  there  must  he  '     ' 

just  BO  much  as  will  sutfer  the  spots  of  colour,  when 

nprinkJed  on    the   solution  of  the  gnm-tragacanth,    to 

jvia  together,  without  intmnixing  or  mnning  into  each 

other 


th< 


When  every  thing  is  thss  prepared,  the  solution  of 
B  guoi-tragacMith  mnst  be  poured  into  the  trough  ; 
nd  tbe  colours,  being  in  a  separate  pot,  with  a  pencil 


of  tbe  colours  ir 

ill  be  upon  tbe  leaves  ;  doing  us  well  the  ends  as  the 
front  of  (lie  book  in  the  like  manner. 

Marbling  a  book  on  the  covers  is  performed  fay. 
forming  clouds  with  aquafortis  or  spirit  of  vilrioL. 
mixed  with  ink,  and  afterwards  glazing  the  covers.  . 
See  AaoK  BiNDiNO. 

MARC  Antomo.     See-  Raiiiondi. 

MARCAtilTK,  an  old  term  in  minenfl<^,  given . 


appropnated  to  each,  most  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  indifferently   to  ores,  pyrites,  and  to  semimetal*^     Bnt. 

of  the   solution,  by  shaking  die  pencil,  charged  with  more  lately  confined  to  pyi'lte«,  and  to  such  pyrites  as 

ks  proper  colour,  over  it ;  and  this  must  he  done  with  are  rvgutarly  formed.     See  PtRiTES,  MiKEKALOcy 

the  several  kinds  of  colour  desired,  till  the  suHkce  Eo  Itiiiex. 
wholly  covered.  MARGE  fXIANISM,  (he  doctrines  and   opinioM  ■ 

When  tbe  marbling  is  iwopceed  to  he  in  spots  of  a  of  the   Marcellians,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  towards 

simple   form,  oothing   more  is  neecsaary ;  hot  wb*r»  the  close  of  tbe  second  ceniQry,  so  called  from  Mar- 

the  whirls  or  snail-^U  figures  are  wanted,  they  must  cellus    of  Ancyra,    ttieir  Icaderj    who  was  accused    of 

be   made  by  means  of  a  quill ;     which    must    be    put  reviving  the  errors  of  Kabcllius.      Some,  however,  are 

among   tbe  spots  to  Inm   them  about,  till  the  effect  be  of    opinion    that  Marcellos    was    orthodox,    and  that 


they  were  his  enemies  tbe  ArianJi,  who  fathered  their 
errors  upon  hiui.  St  Epiphanius  ebsctves,  thattbcre 
was  a  great  deal  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the  real  te- 
nets of  Marcellus-,  but  that,  as  to  his  followers,  it -ii 
evident  they  did  not  own  the  three  hypostases:  for 
Marcellns  considered  tbe  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  two 
from  the  divine  nature,  which,  after  f 


produced.  The  jagged  lengths  must  be~  made  by 
means  of  tbe  comb  above  described,  which  must  be 
passed  through  tbe  colours  fnmi  one  end  of  the  trough 
to  the  other-,  and  will  give  them  that  appearance  :  but 
if  they  be  desired  to  be  pointed  both  ways,  the  comb 
must  be  again  passed  tlirough  llic  trough  in  a  oontrary 
direction  ;  or  if  somo  of  tbe  whirls  or  snail-shtill  6gnre<( 

be  required  la  be  added;  they  may  be  yet  made  by,  forming  their  respectivn  offices,  wtre  to  tctura  again, 
tbe  means  befbre  directed.  into  the  substance  of  the  Father  ;  and  this  opimoa  if  "^ 

The  paper  should  be  prerioasly  prepared  for  receiv-      altogetfafer  incompaliUe  with  tha  belief  of  three  distinct  - 
lag  the  cobun,   by  dipfnng  it  ovar-night  in  water ;      person*  in  tbe  Godhead. 

and  laying  the  sUceta  on  each  other  with  a  weight  MAKCELIjINUS,  AmmIakus.  See  Ahmiamus. 
over  tiwm.  Tbe  whole  being  thas  nady^  tba  paper  MAIKELLUS,  MakcuS  Claudius,  a  famon 
must  be  held  by  two  cmaeis,  and  laid'  i*  tbe  most  Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Pnnic  war,  bad'tbv 
geMk  «ad  erco  nanner  oq  tiic  s<datiini  cowrvd'  with     maiiageraeiit  of  an  eipedition  again*  tlie  Gauls.    Mere 
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Mu-irlliu  t><:  o^taineit  the  spolia  opima,  bj  killing  n' ilk  bis  onn 
11        band  %'iridomarua  ibe  king  of  the  enemy.     Such  suc- 
.  March,    (jg^  rendered  him  popular,  and  soon  after  be  was  in- 
'         tmHted  to  oppose  Flanniba]  in  Italy.     He  was  ibe  firal 
Baman  who  obtained  some   edvaiitage  over  this  cele- 
brated Carthaginian,   and  shoived   his  countrynKn  that 
Hannibal   naa    not   invincible.       The   (roubles   nbich 
were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginian*  at  tbe  death 
of  Hlemnymus,   alarmed  the  Bom^ins ;  and  Marcellus, 
in  his  third  consulship,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  force 
against  Syracuse.     He  attacked  it  by   sea  and  land; 
but  his  operations  proved  long  inelTcctual,  and  tiic  in- 
■vention    and     industry   of   Aichimedes   were    able    to 
baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  destroy  all  the  great  and 
stupendous  machines  and   military  engines  of  the   Ro- 
liiana,  during  three  successive  years.     The  pcrseteranco 
of  MaTcelius  at  last  obtained  the  victory.     After  thii 
conquest,  Marcellus  was  called'Opon  by  hia  country  a 
second  time  to  oppose  Hannibal,    -  In  this  campaign  he 
'  behaved  with  greater  rigour  than  befort )  (Jie  greatest 

part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnltes,  which  had  re- 
volted, were  recoTered  by  force  of  arms,  and  3000 
of  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal  made  prisoners.  Some 
time  after,  in  an  engagemeflt  with  tlie  Carthaginian 
general,  Marcellos  had  the  disadvantage  :  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  successful  aklrmisb  vindicated  his  mi- 
litary character  and  the  honoar  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers. Marcellus,  however,  was  not  sufficientlr  *igt- 
tant  against  the  snares  of  hia  adversary.  He  impm- 
dently  separated  hinlself  fi-om  liia  camp,  and  was  killed 
in  an  Mnbusc&de  in  the  tiotb  year  of  bis  age,  in  his  jtli 
eonsulsbip,  A.  U.'C.  544,  Hia  b6dy  was  boDVurcd 
by  the  conqueror  witb  a -^nagnificrnt  funeral,  and  bU 
ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  silver  Jjm  to  hia  son.  Mar- 
cellus  claims  our  commendation  for  bis  private  as  well 
as  public  virtnes  \  and  the  humanity  of  a  general  will 
ever  be  remembered,  who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syra- 
cuse, wept  on  the  thought  that  many  were  going  to 
be  exposed  to  the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an  in- 
censed soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  aid  the  laws 
of  war  rendered  inevitable. 

MARCGRAVE,  or  Mahgravi:,  a  kind  of  dig- 
nity in  Germany,  answering  to  our  marqnia  ;  (sen 
Marquis).  The  word  is  derived  from  the  German 
idarche,  or  Marckc,  which  signifies  "  a  froatier  >"  and 
Graff!;,  "  count,  goveroor ;"  Marcgraves  being  origi- 
nally governors  of  cities  lying  m-  the  froatiets  of  a 
country  or  state. 

MARCH,  (ATflMiai),  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  common-  way  of  computing.  See 
MoKTH  and  Year, 

Among  the  Romans,  March  4bs  the  'first  month ; 
and  IQ  some  ecclewastical  computations,  that  order  ia 
still  preserved  ;  as  particularly  reckoning  the  number 
of  years  from  the  iucamation  of  our  Saviour ;  that  is, 
from  the  2ith  of  March. 

It  was  Romulus  who  divided  the  year  into  months; 
to  the  first  of  which  be  gave  the  name  of  hia  suppos- 
ed father  Mars.  Orid,  however,  observes,  that  the 
people  of  Italy  bad  the  month  of  March  before  Ro- 
mulus's  time ;  but  that  they  placed  it  very  difierently, 
some  making  it  the  third,  some  the  fourth,  some  the 
fifth,  and  others  the  tenth  month  of  tbe  year. 

In  this  nwntb  it  was  that  the  Romans  sacrificed  to 
^xmt.  PereilDa ;  that  they  began  tbelr  comitia ;  that 
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tliey  adjudged  the  public  farms  and  leases ;  that  1h?    MmcIi. 
mistresses  served  the  Javes  and  servants  at  (able,  as  tbo  '■    "i""™ 
masters  did  in  tbe  Saturnalia;  and  that  tbe  vestals  !%• 
Dewed  the  anciEd'fire. 

The  month  of  March  was  always  under  tbe  protec- 
tion of  Minerva,  and  always  consiMed  of  31  days.'^ 
Tbe  ancients  held  it  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage, 
as  well  as  the  month  of  May. 

March,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  mering  of  a 
body  of  men  from  one  place  to  another.  Nothing  ia 
laid  down  particularly  concerning  the  marches  of  the 
Jewish  armies;  only  this  nuch  we  may  collect,  that 
thev  made  use  of  trumpets,  to  the  diflerrnt  sounds  of 
which  thty  prepmid  themselves  by  packing  up  their 
bafi^ge,  putlriig  themselves  in  readiness,  and  attend- 
ing at  the  standards,  to  wait  the  dgnal  for  marching. 
We  are  told  that  the  army  of  the  Israelites  marched  m 
general  no  mere  than  one  league  in  a  day  and  a  hdlf} 
but  this  appears  to  bold  good  only  of  their  progresa 
through  difficult  roads  :  For  FoUard  says  they  might, 
in  an  open  country,  msrcb  four  leagues  in  a  day  or 
more.  'Hie  Rabbins  suppose  that  the  Israclite«  march- 
ed m  the  same  ordsrthey  were  placedav  their  camp. 
Tbe  Creeka,  let  the  posture  of  their  afiiuri  bo  what 
it  would,  never  marched  agninst  their  enemies  till  fa- 
vourable  omens  encouraged  the  enterprise.  An  eclipse 
of  tlie  moon,  or  any  untoward  accident,  -  or  the  in- 
tervening ofwliat  they  esteemed  an  uirluokydar,  en- 
tirely prevented  their  march.  But  of  all  thr  Greeks 
tbe  Laccdxmonians  ^ere  the  mo>it  nice  and  scru- 
pulous. .  Tbe  heavenly  bodies-  directed  all  their  mo- 
tions ;  and  It  was  an  Invariable  maxim  with  them 
never  to  march  before  the  full  moon.  The  Greeks 
arc  particularly  reroarkcil  by  Homer  for  marching 
in  good  order  and  profnund  silence ;  wkeraaa  the  Bar- 
barian forces  were  all  noise,clamour,  and  confusion.  It 
is  needless  to  say  any  diing  eoDceming  the  marches  of 
the  Roman  armies,  more  than  that  tliey  were  perform- 
ed with  the  greatest  order  and  despatch,  insomuch  tbat 
their  unexpected  presence  frequently  damped  the  ^pirita 
•f  their  enemies.  The  Boman  soldiers  were  inured  to 
the  military  pace,  that  is,  to  walk  20  miles  in  five 
boors,  though  at  the  .same  time  thty  carried  burdens  of 
60  pounds  weight. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  war,  in  modem 
times,'  none  Is  more  essential  than  that  of  marching. 
It  may  be  justly  called  tbe  kn/  which  leads  to  all  so- 
blime  motions  artd  manoeuvres  of  an  army  ;  for  tbey 
depend  entirely  on  Ibis  point.  A  man  can  be  attack, 
ed  in  four  difierent  ways  ;  in  tbe  front,  on  both  flanks, 
and  in  the  rear  :  but  he  can  defend  himself,  and  an- 
noy tbe  enemy,  only  when  placed  with  his  &ce  to- 
wards him.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  general  ob- 
ject of  marching  ia  reduced  to  three  points  only  ;  to 
march  forwards,  and  on  both  alder,  because  it  is  im> 
possible  to  do  it  for  any  time  backwards,  and  by  that 
neana  face  Ibe  enemy  wherever  be  presents  himself. — 
The  different  steps  to  be  made  use  of  are  three  :  slow, 
&st,  and  oblique.  The  first  is  proper  in  advancing, 
when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  enemy,  anii 
when  tbe  ground  is  unequal,  tbat  the  line  may  not  be 
broke,  and  a  irgnlar  fire  kept  up  without  intermission. 
The  second  is  rhieflv  necessary  when  you  want  to  an- 
ticipate tbe  enemy  in  occupying  some  post,  in  paasing 
a  defile,  and,  above  al),  in  attacking  an  intrenchmcnt. 
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Ift  kvoid'  being  ■  long  whtle  eipoKd  to  the  fire  of  the 
id.  artillery  and  xmnW  srins,  &c.  The  third  step  U  of  io- 
"^  finite  consequence,  lioth  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  ; 
columns  muv  be  opened  and  formed  into  lines,  and 
tiice  veria,  linea  into  columns,  by  this  kind  of  step,  in 
a  lesaer  space,  and  consequently  in  less  time,  than  by 
any  other  method  irhalsoever.  In  coming  out  of  a  de- 
file, you  may  inEtanily  form  the  line  wiihont  present- 
ing the  flank  to  the  enemy.  The  line  may  be  formed, 
tlioDgb  ever  to  near  to  the  enemy,  with  safety  ;  because 
you  face  bim,  anil  can  trith  ease  and  safely  protect  and 
cover  the  motion  of  the  troops,  vrhile  they  are  coming 
out  of  the  defiles,  and  forming.  The  same  thing 
may  be  equally  executed,  nhen  a  column  is  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  advance  or  retreat ;  trhich  is  a 
point  of  infinite  consequence,  and  should  be  established 

The  order  of  march  of  the  troops  roust  be  so  dis- 
posed, that  each  should  arrive  at  their  r«iidczvons,  if 
possible,  on  the  same  day.  The  quarter-master-gcneral 
or  his  deputy,  wiih  an  able  engineer,  should  suffici- 
ently reconnoitre  the  country,  to  obtain  a  perfect 
k^o^flcdge  of  it  and  the  enemy,  before  he  forms  his 

Before  a  march,  the  army  generally  receives  several 
days  bread.  The  quarter- masters,  camp- col  oar-men, 
and  pioneers,  parade  accoriling  to  ordera,  and  march 
immediately  afler,  commanded  by  the  quarter- master- 
general  or  his  deputy.  They  are  to  clear  the  roads, 
level  the  nays,  make  preparation  for  the  march  of 
the  army,  &c.  The  gencrai,  for  instance,  beats  at  two, 
the  axiembly  at  three,  and  (be  army  to  march  in  20  mi- 
Tiates  afler.  Upon  beating  the  general,  the  village, 
and  general  officer's  guards,  quarter  and  rear  gnards, 
join  their  respective  corps ;  and  the  army  pack  up 
their  baggage.  Upon  beating  the  atsembly,  the  tents 
are  to  be  struck,  and  sent  with  the  baggage  to  the 
place  appointed,  &c. 

The  companies  draw  up  in  their  several  Bircets,  and 
the  rolls  are  called.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  drum- 
men  are  to  beat  a  march,  and  fifers  play  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  upon  which  the  companies  march  out  from 
their  several  streets,  form  battalions,  as  they  advance  to 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  then  halt. 

The  several  battalions  will  be  formed  into  columns 
by  the  adjutant-general,  and  the  order  of  march,  &c. 
be  given  to  the  general  officers  wbo  lead  the  columns. 

The  cavalry  generally  march  by  regiments  or  squa- 
drons. The  heavy  artillery  always  keeps  the  great 
roads  in  (he  centre  of  the  columns,  escorted  by  a  Strang 
party  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  field  pieces  march 
with  the  columns. 

Each  solilier  generally  marches  with  36  rounds  of 
powder  and  ball,  and  two  good  flints  -,  one  of  ^bicb  is 
to  be  fixed  in  the  cock  of  his  Arelock.  The  routes 
must  be  formed  uo  that  no  columns  cross  one  another 
on  the  march. 

MARCHAND,  Professor,  was  from  his  youth 
brought  up  at  Paris  in  the  profession  of  a  bookseller,  and  ' 
in  the  knowledge  of  books.  He  kept  a  regular  corre- 
ftpundence  with  several  learned  men,  among  whom  was 
Bernard  ihe  continuator  of  the  Nouvflle*  de  la  Rfpu- 
blique  del  LeUrta,  and  furnished  this  writer  with  jhe  li- 
terary anecdotes  of  France.  Marchand,  having  em- 
braced the  Piotestant  religion,  ivent  to  join  Beniard 
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I  Holland,  where  he  misbt  he  at  liberty  to  profess  jjircband 
■lis  religious  opinions.      He  continued  the  trade  of        ]] 
bookseller  for  some  time ;  but  afterwards  quilted  it,  _  Marchti.^ 
that  he  might  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuita        • 
of  literature.     The  history  of  France,  together  with 
a  knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  was  always  his  fa^ 
vourite  study.     In  the  latter  he  was  so  eminently  di- 
Btinguishcd,  tliat  he  was  consulted  from  all  parts  of  . 

Kurope.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal  authors  of 
the  Journal  Littermre,  one  of  the  best  periodical  works 
which  have  appeared  iu  Holland ;  and  he  furnished  ex- 
cellent extracts  for  the  other  journals,  lliis  valuable 
and  learned  man  died  at  an  advanced  age,  the  14th  of 
Jnne  1756  }  and  left  the  little  fortune  which  he  had  to 
m  society  instituted  at  the  Hague,  for  the  education 
and  instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  people. 
His  library,  which  was  excellently  chosen  for  literary 
history,  together  with  his  manuscripts,  was  left  by  his 
will  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  From  bim  we  have-, 
I .  The  History  of  Printing,  a  new  edition  of  which  has 
been  promised  by  one  of  his  friends.  This  work, 
which  is  full  of  notes  and  critical  discussions,  appeared 
in  1740  at  the  Hague,  in  4tD.  Tbere  is  such  a  pro- 
digious  display  of  erudition,  and  remarks  and  quotas 
tioos  arcT  heaped  together  iu  such  confusion,  that  when 
yoo  get  to  the  end  of  the  chaos,  you  know  not  what 
coQclusiou  to  form  concerning  the  points  which  have 
been  discussed.  Ahbf  Mercier,  abbot  of  Saint  Lrger 
de  Solsaons,  gave  in  1775,  4to,  a  supplement  to  thia 
history,  which  is  equally  curious  and  accurate.  3.  An 
Historical  Dictionary,  or  Memoirs  Critical  and  Lite^ 
rary,  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1758,  in  two  small  vo- 
lumes, folio.  Ill  this  work  we  meet  with  historical 
singularities,  literary  anecdotes,  and  a  discussion  of 
points  of  bibliography  }  but  too  .great  rainuteuess  pre- 
vails in  it,  the  style  is  deficient  in  point  of  purity,  and 
the  author  is  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heat  and 
eagcmeas  of  bis  character.  More  erudition  conld  not 
well  be  collected ;  especially  upon  subjects  wbich,  at 
least  to  the  generality  of  readers,  are  so  uninteresting. 
3.  A  new  edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  and  Iictten  of' 
tlw  Cymbalam  mundi,  &c. 

MARCHANTIA,  a  genus  of  tbe  natural  order  of 
algz,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  class  of  ^ante. 
8ee  BoTANV  Index. 

MARCHE,  before  the  revolution,  a  province  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berry,  on  the  ea.^ 
by  Auvergne,  on  tbe  west  by  Aagoumots,  and  on  thq 
Biiuth  by  Limosin  \  alioot  55  miles  in  length,  and  ^5  in 
breadth,  and   fertile  in  corn  and  wine. 

MARCHENA,  a  handsome,  ancient,  and  consi- 
derable town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  with  the  title  of 
a  duchy,  and  a  suburb  as  large  ax  the  town,  seated  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  particularly  fertile  in  olives, 
thoueli  very  destitute  of  water.  W.  Long.  j.  20. 
N.  Lai.  37.  JO. 

MARCHERS,  or  Los ds -Marchers,  were  those 
noblemen  that  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  or  Scot- 
land} who,  in  tiroes  past,  accor.'ing  to  Caraden,  had 
tlicir  laws,  and  polettalfm  vita,  &c,  like  petty  kings, 
which  are  abolished  by  the  aUt.  27  Hen.  Vllt,  c.  26. 
and  ■  £dw.  VI.  c.  10.  In  old  records  tbe  lords 
DMrcbers  of  Wales  were  styled  Marchime»  de  3larcfiib 
fTailia.     See  let  2P.etM.  c,  15. 

MARCHES  (matxAia),  from  iho  German  maixA^ 
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'Matohei  i-  c.  Umci,  m  from  the  Fr«ncb  morqut,  vii.  tignum 
I]  (being .  the  notoriuus  diiitinction  between  two  conatries 
MttrcwBin.  ^p  Urritorics),  are  llio  limits  betneen  EogUnd  and 
Wales,  or  between  England  nnd  Scotland,  which  last 
are  divided  into  weit  and  niddle  marches,  4  Hen.  V. 
c.  7.  3a.£d.  IV.  c.  8.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c  9.  And  there 
vas  formerly  a  toutt  called  the  court  of  ihe  morthei  tf 
Waits,  where  pleas  of  debt  or  damages,  not  aboy«  the 
value  of  50  pounds,  ivere  tried  and  detennined  '■,  and 
if  tlie  coiiDcil  of  tbc  marches  held  plea  for  debts  above 
that  sum,  &c.  a  probibition  mi^t  be  awarded.  Hill. 
14  Car.  I.  Cro.  Car.  38. 

MARCHET,  or  Maschetta,  a  pecuniary  fine 
■ncicDtiy  paid  by  tlic  tenaat  to  his  lord,  for  the  niar- 
riagc  c^  one  of  tbc  tenant^!  daughters.  Ilia  custon 
obtained,  with  some  diSireuce,  throggfaont  all  England 
and  Wales,  as  also  in  Scotland  \  and  it  still  continuea 
to  obtain  in  some  places.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor  of  Dinorer  in  Caennarthenshire,  every 
tenant  at  tbe  marriage  «f  his  dauf^lcr  pays  ten  shil- 
lings to  tbe  lord ;  which,  in  the  British  language,  is 
vailed  «ura(r-»)frM«f,  i.  e.  tnaiifafee. 

In  Sootlaad,  and  ihe  aorth  parts  of  England,  tbe 
cust«a)  was,  for  the  Jord  to  tie  the  first  night  with  the 
*  bride  of  bis  tenant ;  but  this  usage  was  abrogated  by 

King  Makolm  III.  at  the  instance  of  bis  queen  \  and, 
instead  thereof,  a  mai^  was  paid  by  tbe  biidegroom  to 
the  lord :  whence  it  was  called  ntfrcAetto  muii«ru.  See 
Boxonaa  Ei^lish. 

MARC1  ANA  SiLVA,  In  Ancient  Geography,  a  forest 
situated  between  the  Rauraci  and  tbe  Danube,  befoR 
-it  comes  to  be  navigable  ;  a  part  of  the  Hercynia. 
Now  Schwartznald,  or  Block  Forett,  in  tbe  aouth-west 
of  Soabia,  near  the  rise  of  the  Daoulw  and  Neckar. 

&1;ABCIAMUS,  a  naUve  of  Thrace,  bora  of  an 
obscure  family,  After  be  had  for  some  time  served  in 
the  army  as  a  comnMo  soldier,  he  was  luade  private  se- 
fxetary  to  ose  of  the  ofEcers  of  Theodoslua.  His  win' 
ning  addreu  and  uncomnuni  talents  r^scd  him  to  high- 
er stations  ;  and  on  tbe  death  of  Theodosius  II.  AD. 
450,  he  was  invested  with  the  unperial  purple  in  the 
east.  The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Klarcianus  showed 
himself  active  and  rnsolnte;  and  when  Attlla,  tbe 
harbaroai  king  of  the  Huns,  asked  of  the  emperor 
the  annual  tribute,  which  the  Indolence  and  cowardice 
of  his  predecessors  had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  of 
Theodosius  firmly  said,  that  be  kept  his  gold  for  his 
friends,  bat  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  hsd  pre- 
pared for  his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  universal  po- 
pularity, Marclanos  died,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  in 
the  fiplh  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making  warlike 
preparations  agvinet  the  barbarians  that  had  Invaded 
Africa.  His  death  was  long  lamented  ;  and  indeed 
his  merit  was  great,  since  his  reign  has  been  dlstio- 
goisbed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Golden  Age.  Mar- 
ciaous  married  Fulcheria  the  sister  of  his  predecessor. 
It  is  said,  that  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity  he  found 
a  man  who  bad  beei]  murdered,  and  that  he  had  the 
humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial  ;  for  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  accused  of  the  homicide,  and  impri- 
soned. He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life ;  and  the  kko- 
tence  would  have  been  executed,  had  not  the  real  mur- 
derer been  discovered,  and  convinced  tbe  world  of  the 


innocence  of- MarcIaDUs.—— Another  emperor  of  tfacMarcum 
east,  A.  D.  479,  Stc,  B 

MARCIONITES,  or  Marcionists,  Uareimisttr,  Man* 
avery  ancient  and  popular-iect  of  heretics,  who.  In  the  .  ""'"•^ 
time  of  St  Epiphanius,  were  sjwead  over  Italy,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  countries : 
they  were  thus  denominated  from  their  author  Marcion, 
Marcion  was  of  Pontus,  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  at  fiitat 
made  profes->ion  of  the  monastical  life  }  but  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  bis  own  father,  who  would  never  ad- 
■lit  him  again  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  not 
even  on  his  repentance.  On  this  he  abandoned  his  own 
country,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  began  to  broach 
^  doctrines. 

He  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  good,  the 
other  evil :  between  these  be  imagioed  an  ioterme- 
dlate  kiod  of  deity  of  a  mixed  nature,  who  was  tbe 
creator  of  this  inferior  worid,  and  the  god  and  legis- 
lator of  tbe  Jewish  nation  :  the  other  nations,  who  wor- 
shipped a  variety  of  gods,  were  supposed  to  be  undcr^ 
the  em^re  of  the  evil  principle.  These  two  coufiicLiog 
powers  exercise  Digressions  upon  rational  and  immortal 
loula}  and  dierefore  the  supreme  God,  to  deliver  them 
from  bondage,  sent  to  tbe  Jews  a  being  more  like  unto 
hinuelf,  even  his  son  Jesna  Christ,  clothed  with  a  cer- 
tain shadowy  resemblance  of  a  body ;  this  celestial 
m•ssengel^wBS  attacked  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  and 
by  the  god  »f  tbe  Jews,  but  without  effect.  Those 
who  fdlow  the  directloas  of  this  cele&tial  conductor, 
mortily  the  body  by  fastings  and  austerities,  and  re- 
nounce the  precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  shall  after  death  ascend  to  the  man- 
sions of  felicity  and  perfection.  The  rule  of  mannei* 
which  Marcion  prescribed  to  bis  followers  was  exces- 
sively austere,  containing  an  express  prohibition  of 
wedlock,  wine,  flesh,  and  all  the  external  comfoKs  of 
life. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  birth,  incarnation,  and  pas- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  held  them  to  be  all  appveut 
only.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  al- 
lowed none  to  be  baptized  but  those  who  preserved  their 
continence  )  but  these,  he  granted,  might  be  baptised 
three  times.  In  many  things  he  followed  the  senti- 
ments  of  tbe  heretic  Cerdon,  and  rejected  tbe  law  and 
the  prophets.  He  pretended  the  gospel  bad  1)een  cor- 
rupted by  false  prophets,  and  allowed  none  of  the  evan- 
gelists but  St  Luke,  whom  also  be  altered  in  many 
places,  as  well  as  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  a  great  mam 
things  in  which  he  threw  out.  In  his  own  copy  of  ^t 
Luke  he  threw  out  the  two  first  chapters  «ntlre. 

MAACITES,  MARClTiE,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
second  century,  who  also  called  tliemeelves  the  perfecti, 
and  made  profesakin  of  doing  everjr  thing  with  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  and  without  any  fear.  This  doctrine 
they  borrowed  trom  Simon  Magus,  who  liowever  was 
not  their  chief;  for  they  were,  called  Mam'tes  from 
one  Marcus,  who  conferred  the  priesthood,  and  the  ad- 
rainistration  of  tbe  sacraments,  on  women, 

MARCO  Pdlo,  Paolo,  or  Panti.     See  Pauix). 

MABCOMANNI,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
who  seem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  their  situa- 
tion on  tbe  limits  or  marches,  to  the  east  of  the  Hi^- 
er  Rhine,  and  tbe  north  of  the  Danube.  Cluvcnus 
allols  to  thera  the  duchy  of  Wurterobnrg,  a  part  of 
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.  tie  paUtuikto  between  the  Rhine  and  (be  Necker,  tie 
Brisgan,  and  a  part  of  Suabia,  lying  between  the 
ipriugs  of  the  Danube  and  the  river  Bregentz ;  they 

^  aflerwarda  removed  to  the  country  of  the  Boii,  whom 
they  expelled  and  forced  to  withdraw  more  to  the  east, 
occupying  what  is  now  called  Bohemia.  (SCrabo,  Vcl- 
leiuii). 

MARCOSIANS,  or  Colobaksians,  an  ancient 
wet  in  the  church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Valenti- 

NIANS.  ' 

St  Jrenccus  speaks  at  lai^  of  the  leadelvif  this  sect, 
Afarcus,  who  it  saems  wa*  reputed  a  great  inafpcian. 
The  Marcosiaua  had  many  apocryphal  books  which  they 
held  for  canonical,  and  out  of  which  they  picked  several 
idle  fables  touching  the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Many 
«f  these  lables  are  still  in  use  and  credit  among  the 
Creek  monks. 

MARCULUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  knocker  or 
iDStruRMnt  of  iron  to  knock  at  doors  with. 

MARCUS  AuRELius  Aitoninus.  See  Am-okinus. 

MARDIK.EKS,  or  Tofasses,  a  mixed  breed  of 
Untch,  Pcataguese,  Indians,  and  other  nations,  incor- 
porated with  the  Dutch  at  BaUvia,  in  the  East  Indies. 

MARE,  the  female  of  ibe  horse  kind.  See  Eduus, 
Mammalia  Index,  and  HaKs£. 

MARENGO,  a  village  of  Italy  which  has  risen  to 
distinction  in  conseqaence  of  a  bloody  battle  between 
the  Austrians  and  French,  wbich  was  fbugbt  on  the  14th 
June  i8qo,  in  which  the  French  say,  15,00a  of  the  for* 
mer  were  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisonen.  — Ma- 
rengo-liea  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Alessandria,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia. 

MAREOTIS,  a  lake  in  Egypt  near  Alexandria. 
Its  neighbourhood  was  famous  for  wioe  ;  though  ac- 
cording to  tome  the  Marcolicum  vi'aum  is  the  produce 
■of  Epirus,  or  of  a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called  also 
Mareoti't,  near  Egypt. 

MARETS,  Jean  de,  a  Parisian,  one  of  the  finest 
IS  of  the  17th  century,  became  at  last  a  visionaiy 
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in  1599.     In  1620,  he  was  settled  In  the  chnrch  of  Harris 
Laon  J  but,  in  1624,  accepted  a  call  to  that  of  Sedan,  Marguck 
to  succeed  James  Cappe I  in  the  office  of  pastor  and  pro-  "     ' 
feasor  of  divinity.     Having  soon  afterobtained  leave  of 
absence  from  his  flock,  ho  visited  Holland,  where  ho 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  in  i62<.     From  Holland  he  took  a  voyage  to 
England,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country  he  re- 
turned to  Sedan,  where  be  commenced  bis  labours  in 
the  divinity  chair.      These  he  continued  fiw  about 
seven  years  with  reputation  to  himself^  but  not  without 
being  sometimes  involved  in  troubles,  wbich  he  bore 
with  a  commendable  resolution. 

In  1651  be  was  made  chaplain  to  the  army  of  the 
duke  de  Bouillon  in  Holland  3  but  that  nobleman  baVi? 
ing  married  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  M,  de  Muwts,  ad- 
vibcd  him  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  Frotealant  laith,  ok 
which  account  he  incurred  the  displeasureof  the  duchess. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  received  in  1636,  an  invitation 
to  become  pastor  to  the  church  of  Boisleduc,  with  wbich 
he  complied,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Kkola  Uluitris  of  the  same  city.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  with  such  diligence 
and  success,  that  in  1640,  the  cnrators  of  tbe  universtty 
of  Franeker  sent  him  tbe  oSiy  of  a  professorship,  whii^  - 
he  declined  ;  but  two  years  after  he  accepted  a  similar 
offer  from  the  university  of  Grooingen,  to  which  bin 
services  were  devoted  for  upwards  of  thirty  yean.  la 
1652  he  was  made  sole  minister  of  the  Walloon  church 
at  Groningen,  where  till  that  time  he  had  gratuitously 
preached  once  every  Sunday  to  assist  tbe  paster.  In- 
fluenced  by  tlie  fame  of  his  extraordinary  merits,  tho 
magistrates  of  Berne  in  1661  ofiered  him  tbe  chair  of 
professor  of  divinity  at  Lausanne,  with  considerable  e- 
molmnents,  but  he  declined  this  offer ;  and  bis  death 
happened  before  he  took  possession  of  a  similar  change 
at  Leyden,  of  wbich  be  bad  accepted.  His  System  of 
Divinity  was  found  to  be  so  methodical,  that  it  was 
made  use  of  at  other  academics ;  and  at  the  end   of  it 


and  a  fanatic.     He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Cardinal     may  be  found  a  chronological  table  of  all  his  works. 


Richelieu,  who  was  greatly  delisted  with'his  faceti 
conversation.  He  was  a  memberof  the  Frenchacademy 
from  its  firsterection.  Hewroteseveraldramatic  pieces, 
wbich  were  well  received.  He  attempted  an  epic  poem  ; 
but  after  spending  several  years  abwt  it,  dropped  the 
design  to  write  books  of  devotion.  He  likewise  vrrote 
romances,  which  are  not  verv  risid  for  their  morality. 
He  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  ^nsenists.  His  visions 
are  well  described  by  the  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal. 
He  promised  the  king  of  France,  by  the  explication  of 
pitophccies,  the  honour  of  overthrowing  the  Mahome- 
tan empire,  and  every  species  of  what  be  was  pleased 
to  denominate  heresy,  bringing  the  whole  wwld  to  the 
profession  of  the  true  faith.  Iliis  be  aaid  Louis  XIV. 
was  to  accomplish  at  tbe  head  of  144,000  elect.  Ex- 
travagant and  absurd  as  these  declarations  were,  he 
was,  notwithstanding,  admired  and  patronised  by  some 
of  the  bishops }  and  though  a  layman,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  vent  his  reveries  in  religious  houses,  and  assume 
the  direction  of  devotees  of  both  sexes.  He  main- 
tained his  credit  with  the  great  to  tbe  very  last,  and 
died  is  i6^6,  at  tbe  age  of  81.  In  his  last  years  he 
wrote  something  against  Boileau's  Satires. 

MaxBTS,  Samuel  de,  one  of  the  most  eetebnled 
Jivinn  of  tbe  reibrmcd  church,  was  bon  in  Ficardy, 
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Their  number  is  prodigious ;  and  their  variety  shows  the 
extent  of  bis  genius.  He  was  moreover  engaged  in 
many  disputes  and  controvenies,  and  died  in  1673. 

MARGARET,  St,  a  celebrated  virgin,  who,  as 
is  supposed,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  An- 
tioch  in  tbe  year  275  :  tbe  manner  of  her  death  ia 
not  known.  The  ancient  martyrologists  make  no  men- 
tion of  her  name,  and  she  did  not  become  famous  till 
the  Iith  century.  Tliere  is  no  more  foundatiui  for 
what  is  said  concerning  her  relics  and  girdles  than 
for  tbe  stories  which  are  told  of  her  life.  A  festival, 
however,  is  still  held  in  honour  of  her  memory  on  the 
20th  of  July :  See  Bm'ilel'a  Lives  of  the  SainU,  for  that 
day.  "  Her  action*  (sajra  this  authority)  have  been  so 
falsified  and  altered,  in  the  opinion  even  of  Mcta- 
phrastus,  that  the  Ronush  church  have  not  thonoht 
proper  to  insert  any  of  them  into  their  breviary."  Ine 
Orientals  pay  reverence  to  her  by  the  name  of  Saint 
PeJagia  or  Saint  Marina,  and  the  western  church  by 
that  of  iSosnt  Gertima  or  Saint  Margaret. 

Margaret,  tbe  daughter  and  heiress  of  Florent 
count  of  Holland,  who  is  famous  on  account  of  a  story 
repeated  br  a  hundred  compilers  even  of  the  iSth 
century.  Having  refuted  charity  to  a  woman  whom 
she  at  tbe  same  time  accused  0/  adultery,  she  was,  aa 
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M'rgaret.  a  puoislinient  from  God,  brougbt  to  bed  (A.  B.  1276), 
'—— v^— '  gf  365  children,  partly  boys  aod  partly  giris.  The 
bays,  it  is  added,  irerc  uU  namrd  John,  and  the  giiU 
Klke^bclh.  This  story  is  represented  in  m.  luge  paint- 
ing in  B  village  not  Far  front  tbe  Hague  ;  and  by  thr. 
Hide  oi  tbe  painting  are  seen  tivo  largo  basons  oF  LiraSH, 
DO  which  it  is  pretended  the  365  children  ncre  pre- 
!(cnted  to  be  baptized.  But  if  a  picture  is  a  sufficient 
authority  for  the  truth  of  any  thing,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  many  falilc^  would  be  Fully  attested.  It  haa 
been  remarked,  tliHt  the  most  ancient  annals  are  alto- 
gctWr  silent  concerning  this  fact ;  and  that  it  is  rela- 
ted only  by  modern  writers,  who  besides  do  not  agree 
with  one  another  concerning  either  the  date  of  time, 
or  the  life  of  the  countess,  or  the  number  of  the  cbiU 
ilren  ;  and,  in  short,  that  Nassau,  nho  was  at  that  time 
bisjiop  of  UtrechE,  was  called  John,  and  not  Gut,  aa 
the  chronicles  declaro.  Several  learned  men  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  cause  which  could  have  given 
I'lac  to  a  relation  so  extraordiuary.  M.  Struik  fixed 
upon  the  epitaphs  of  the  mother  and 
lortby  of  some  attention 
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From  ber  fiineral  aennon  preached  by  hec  eoattmar  jgmxfam. 
Bishop  Fisher,  who,  says  Ballaid,  knew  tbe  verj)  secrets  Murgmriia. 
of  ber  soul,  we  learn,  "  that  abe  posGeued  almost  all "'  *■'  ' 
things  that  were  commendable  in  a  woman,  either  io 
mind  or  body."  She  understood  tbe  French  language 
perfectly,  and  had  some  knowled^  of  the  Latin.  She 
was  devout  even  to  austerity,  in  humility  romantic, 
profuse  in  the  encouraKcment  of  learning,  and  singu- 
larly chaste  ;  but  this  last  virtue  became  conspicuous 
only  towards  the  latter  cud  oF  a  third  marriage.  "  In 
her  lait  hi>«band^s  days  (says  Baker},  she  obtained  h 
licence  oF  him  to  live  chaste,  wlwreupon  she  took  upoB 
her  tbe  vow  of  celibacy."  "  A  boon  (says  Mr  Wal- 
pole),  aa  seldom  requested,  I  believe  of  a  th^id  hus- 
band, as  it  probably  would  be  easily  granted."  "Hvi 
life,  from  the  tarbuleoce  of  the  times,  and  vicissitudes 
of  her  sou's  fortune,  must  necessarily  liave  been  subject 
to  infinite  disquiet,  which  however  she  is  said  to  have 
supported  with  singular  fortitude.  She  wrote,  I.  The 
Mirroure  of  Golde  for  tbe  sinful  aoal,  translated  from  -. 
which  appear-  a  French  translation  of  a  book  called  Speculutn  aureum 
confomii-     peccatarum.     Emprynted  at  London,   in   Flete-strete, . 


ty  to  the  dates  which   tliey  bear,  he  supposed  that  the  at  the  signe  of  St  George,  by  Richard  Pynson,  (quarto, . 

countess  was  brought  to   bed   on  Good   Friday   1276,  with  cuts  on  vellum.     3.  Translation  of  the  fourth  book 

which  was  tbe  36th  oF  Mvcb.     Now,  as  the  year  then  of  Dr  Gersen's  Treatise  of  the  Imitation  and  followiag 

began  on  the  25th  of  tbe  same  month,  there  were  only  the  blessed  Life  of  our  roost  merciful  Saviour  Cbri&l.. 

two  days  of  tbe  year  elapsed  when  the  countess  was  Printed  at  the  end  of  Dr  William  Atkinson's  English 

brought  to  bed,  which  circumstance  caused  it  to  be  said  tranilatiun  of  tbe  three  first  hooka,  1504.     3.  A  Icttei 

tliat  ake  had  brought  into  the  world  at  many  children  to  the  king :   in  Howard's  collection.     4.  By  her  Ban*s 

aa  there  were  days  ia  the  year.     In  fact  only  two  cbil-  order  and  authority,  she  also  made  the  orden  for  g 


dren  are  mentioned  in  history,  John  and  Elizabeth. 
The  fable  thus  explained  is  only  a  common  event, 
wherein  there  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous,  hut  in  con- 
sequence of  a  double  meaning  in  the  expression.  Later 
writers,  who  have  not  examined  this  circumstance,  ha' 
ascribed  355  children  to  I 
Sfavans,  February,  1758, 
tbe  United  Prorinces. 


r  precedence, . 
the  chin  ana 


estates  of  ladies  and  noble  women,  for 

id  wearing  of  barbes  at  funerals,  a 

nder  the  same. 
KIakgabet,  the  daughter  of  Woldemar  III.  king 
of  Denmark,  styled  the  Semwamia  of  the  North  /  she 


countess.      lountat  dei     succeeded  her  father  in  the  throne  of  Dennuuk,  her 
the  General  History  of     husband  io  that  of  Norway  ;  and  the  crown  of  Sweden 

was  given  her  as  a  recompense  for  delivering  tbe    . 

"      ■     '         ■  *■--'-  ■-■--      Thus 


Margaret,  Counteu  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  tba  Swedes  from  the  tyranny  of  Albert  their  king, 

learned  and  pioua  mother  of  Henry  VII.  was  bom  at  possessed  of  the  three  kingdoms,  she  formed  the  grand 

Betsh«e  ia  Bedfordshire,  in   1441  ;   and  was  the  sole  political  design  of  a  perpetaal  union,  which   she   ac- 

beiress  oF  John  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  complished,  pro  tempore  only,  by  the   famous  treaty- 

']  John  of  Gaunt.      Her  mother  was  the  heiress  of  styled  the  vmbn  o/" Co/mor.     She  died  in    1412,  aged 


Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick.     Whilst  yet  very  young,.     59. 


7  JO"" 
the  great  duke  of  Suffolk,  minister  te.  Henry  VI, 
rather  to  Quetn  Margaret,  sought  her  in  marriage  to 
bis  son  -,  and  she  was  at  the  same  time  solicited  by  the 
king  for  bia  half  brother  Edmund  earl  of  Richroood. 
To  the  latter  she  gave  her  hand.    Henry  Vll.  was  tbt 


Hole  fruit  of  this  marriage,  his  father 
was  but  I J  weeks  old.     Her  se 
lietiTf  Stafford,  kni  ' 


inry  VU 
ir  dying 


MAKCAitET  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Ren^  d'Anjoa, 
king  of  Naples,  and  wife  of  Heniy  VI,  king  of  Eng- 
land :  an  ambitiouH,  enterprising,  courageous  woman. 
Intrepid  io  tbe  field,  she  signalized  hersdf  by  heading 
her  troops  in  several  battles  against  tbe  hoase  of  York ; 


when  hft'    and  if  she  had  not  been  tbe  auUioress  of  ber  bnsfaaDd's 


second  husband  was  Sir     misFortuncB,  by  putting  to  death  the  duke  of  Gloucea- 
altord,  knight,  second  son  to  the   duke  oF  ' ' 

Buckingham  ;  by  whom  she  had 


tbe   y< 
lusband. 


his  death,   which  happened 

sought  consolation  in  a  third  husbi 

Stanley,  who,   in   tbe  first  year  ol 

was  created  earl  of  Derby.     He  died 

without  issue,  being  then  high  constahJe  af  Engli 


the  duke  oF  ter  bia  uncle,  ber  name  would  have  been  iminortaliud 
e.  Soon  after  for  the  fortitude,  activity,  and  policy,  with  *riiicli  she 
^ar  14S2,  she  supported  the  rights  oF  her  husband  and  son,  till  the  fa.- 
Thomas  Lord  '  tal  deFeat  at  Tewkshury ;  which  put  an  end  to  all  her 
r  son's  reign,  enterprises,  the  king  being  taken  prisoner,  and  Prince 
the  year  1504,      Edward  their  only  son    basely  murdered   by  Richard 


duke  of  York,     Margaret  was  ransomed  by  her  father. 


She  survived  hrr  lord  not  qtite  five  years,  dying  at     and  died  in  Anjou  in  1482.     See  England,  N°  301 


Westminster  in  June  1509,  ip  the  69th  year  of  ber 
age.  She  was  buried  in  Henry  VII, 'a  chapel  ;  on 
tbe  aonib  side  of  which  was  erected  to  her  memory 
an  allar-tomb  of  black  marble,  with  faer  status  of 


226. 

Makgaret,  Duehets  oj  Newcattk.     See  Cavxn- 

D1SH, 

MARGARITA,  or  Peak l- island,   an  island  of 
South  Arnerica)  the  middle  of  which  is  sttnaled  in  W. 

IdtDg. 
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■Tf[uiu  Long.  64.  1.  N.  Lat.  11.  30.     It  wu  discovered  bj  tu  boast  a  very  high  antiqnitj  ;  tbey  profess  the  i«U- Uirhatta-^ 

II         Columbui,  and  U  about  35  leaeueB  in  compass.     Tbe  gion  of  firaiua}   speak  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit  lan-^-"^''- 

'^^*:  soil  is  very  fertile  in  maize  and  fruits,  and  abounds  in  gnage,  in  which   they  have  introduced  all  the  tethni- 

pasture  and  verdant  grovrs  ;  yet  is  totally  destitute  of  cal  terms  of  Mogul  admiaistratiun  ;   use  a  character 


aUMy  111 


fresh  water,  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  t 

from  the  continent.  AVhen  the  Spaniards  first  landed 
here,  they  found  the- natives  busy  in  fishing  for  oysters. 
Columbus  ordered  some  of  the  savages  aboard  his  ship, 
who  were  so  far  from  being  terrified,  that  tbey  very 
toon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards.  The  latter 
at  first  imagined  that  the  oysters  served  them  f<w  food  ; 
but  on  opening  the  shells,  they  found  they  contained 
valuable  pearls.     Upon  this  discovery  they  immediate- 


of  their  own  in  writing,  though  not  very  different 
from  some  of  the  other  tribes  around  them ;  and  are 
divided  into  four  casts  or  classes  of 'people,  with  the 
various  subdivisions  of  professional  distinction  found 
over  the  rest  of  Hindostan  ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
diBerencr,  that  among  the  Marhattas  every  individual 
may,  as  in  fact  he  occasionally  docs,  follow  the  life  of 
a  soldier. 

liting  immemorially  the   country 


ly  landed,  and    fonnd  the   natives  ready  to  part  with      properly  denominated    Marhal   or    Merhal,   and  com- 
tneir  pearlx  for  the  merest  trifles.     Id  process  of  time  •       ■        ■  -   .     -^  .  ,      . 

the  Spaniards  built  a  castle,  called  Moapadre,  and  em- 
ployed prodigious  numbers  of  Guinea  and  Angola  ne- 
groes  in  the  pearl  fishery ',  cruelly  forcing  them  to  tear 
up  the  oysters  from  the  rocks  to  which  lliey  stuck,  du- 
ring which  time  many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the 
sharks  and  other  voracious  fishes.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  about  1 4,000  \  of  whom  j  500  are  whites,  aooo 
Indians,  and  6500  slaves  and  free  persons  of  colour. 
It  has  for  some  time  beei 
who  are  endeavouring  to 
in  Caraccas. 

Margarita,  the  Pearl,  in  Naturai  Hislory.     See 
Pkast.  and  MvA. 

MARGARITINI,    are   glass  oruamenU,   made   at 

,  Venice,  of  small  glsas  tubes  of  different  colours,  which 

are  blown  at  Murano,   and   which  the  women  of  the 

lower  class  wear  about  their  arms  and  necks.     The 


the  Dccan,  they  were  completely  subjuga- 
ted, aud  afterwards  for  many  centuries  depressed,  first 
by  the  Patans,  then  by  the  Mogul  conquerors  of  Del- 
hi. At  length,  towards  the  end  ofAlemgcer's  reign, 
they  united,  rebelled,  and  nnder  the  famous  Seivajee  or 
Sceva-j'ee,  a  leader  of  their  own  tribe,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  present  vast  empire,  which  has  risen  gra- 
dually on  the  ruins  of  the  Mohamcdan  power,  as  relat- 
the  hands  of  the   party      ed  under  the  article  HlNCOSTAN. 

the  Spanish  authority  Seeva-jee  naa  succeeded  by  his  son  Rajah  Sahou,  who 

considerably  extended  the  Marbatta  dominions..  When 
Rajah  Sahou  grew  old  and  infirm,  and  the  fatigues  of 
government  began  to  press  heavy  upon  hira,  he  appoint- 
ed Bissonat  Balajee,  a  Brahman  bom  at  Gokum,.  and 
leader  of  about  25,000  horse,  to  the  office  of  Paisliwa 
or  vicegerent. 

Rajah  Safaon  died  without  issue,  but  left  neplieivs 
lai^st  sort  are  used  for  making  rosaries.  This  woik  by  his  brother.  The  courage  and  wisdom  of  Balajee 
is  performed  with  great  dispatch,  tlic  artisan  taking  a  had  gained  him,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  old 
vhole   handful   of  these   tubes  at  once,  and  breaking      rajah,  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  the  nation.     But, 


them  off  one  after  another  with  an  iron  tool.  These 
abort  cylinders  are  mixed  with  a  kind  of  ashes,  and  put 
over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ;  and  when  the  two  ends 
begin  to  melt,  by  stirring  them  about  with  an  iron 
wire,  they  are  brought  to  a  round  figure ;  hut  care  is 
taken  not  to  leave  them  too  long  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
hole  through  vhich  they  are  to  be  strung  should  he  en- 
tirely closed  by  the  melting  of  the  glass.  There  are 
several  streets  at  Francesco  de  Vigna  entirely  inha- 
bited by  people  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  make  and 
string  these  margnritini. 

MAUGATE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Kent,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  isle  of  Thanet,  near  the  North  Fore- 
laud.  It  is  noted  for  shipping'Vast  quantities  of  com 
[most,  if  not  all,  the  product  of  that  island)  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  has  a  salt-water  bath  at  the  post-house, 
which  has  performed  great  cures  in  nervous  and  para- 
lytic cases,  and  numbness  of  the  limbs.  It  lies  in  St 
John's  parish,  which  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Dover, 
at  the  distance  of  14  miles,  12  from  Canterbury,  and 
72  from  London,  It  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
watering  places  for  the  idle,  the  opulent,  and  the  inva- 
lid, where  they  meet  with  every  requisite  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  the  adjacent  country  abounds  with  most  ex- 
tensive prospecLi  and  pleasant  rides.  The  population 
in  i8ri  was  6126.     E.  Long.  i.  30.  N. Lat.  51.  24. 

MARHATTAS,  Mf.rhattahs,  Marattas, 


appearance  of  modesty  and  aelf-denial,  liil   . 
prevailing  passion  was  ambition;   and  the  sentiments 
of  gratitude   and  loyalty  were  absorbed   in  the  desire 
He  made  use  of  the  influenoe  he  bad 


power,  that  he  not  only  retained  tlie  high  office 
of  Faishwa  during  his  life,  hut  transmitted  it  to  bis 
posterity.  The  Marhattas,  gradually  forgetting  a 
pnnce  they  knew  notliiog  of,  became  accustomed  to 
obey  bis  vicegerent  onl?  :  yet  n  certain  respect  for  the 
royal  race,  or  the  dread  of  tbe  consequences  of  vio- 
lating the  strong  prejudice  Ivhich  the  nation  still  re- 
tains in  favour  of  the  family  of  its  founder,  have  serv- 
ed perhaps  to  preserve  it ;  and  the  descendants  of 
Rajah  Sahou'a  nephews  yet  exist,  but  are  kept  in  cap- 
tivity in  the  palace  at  Sattarah.  The  eldest  is  styled 
Ram  Rajah,  or  sovereign  }  bis  name  is  on  the  seal  and 
coin  of  the  Marbatta  state;  but  bis  person  is  nnknown, 
except  to  those  who  immediately  surround  b!m.  He 
resides  In  his  splendid  prison,  encompassed  with  the 
appendages  of  eastern  gi'andeur,  but  debarred  of  all 
power,  and  kept  totally  ignorant  of  business.  The 
seat  of  government  was  transferrred  from  the  ancient 
royal  residence  of  Sattanh  to  Poonnh ;  and  the  usur- 
per, as  well  as  his  successors,  seem  still  to  have  acttS 
trader  tbe  supposed  authortly  of  the  deposed  prince, 
hy  their  assuming  do  other  title  or  character  (ban  that 


iMaHrattas  ;   a  people  of  India,  and  by  far  the  most     of  Paishwa  or  prime  minister.     From  this  change,  the 
eonsiderable  of  all  the  HiDdoo  powers.     The  Marhat-      empire  of  the  Bam  Rajah  has  been  distinguished  only 

4  E  3  by 
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Lt.  W  the  appeltatipD  of  tbe  Paiahwaship,  or  otberwue     nUhment,  bnt, 
■'tbe  Govmmtent  of  Poonak,  from  tbe  name  of  its  pre- 
seot  capital. 

Bi&gonat  Balajee  was  succeeded  as  Paiiibwa  by  bin 
eldest  90D  Balajee  Row  (called  also  Namt  Saheb,  or  ^a- 
tiah  Rovi),  nbo  lefl  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ba- 
lajee Pandit,  sometimes  called  Nanah  Pnndit,  succeed- 
ed hini.  The  two  others  were  Bogobab  or  Ragooat 
Bow,  and  Shamsbeer  Row. 

Balajee  Pundit  left  two  sons  ;  Mabadav»  Row,  who 
was  Paisbwa  twelve  years }  and  Narraio  Row,  who  suc- 
ceeded bim. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Mabada?a  Row, 
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reported,  had  been  n^atiti.  Maiiatl 
ITie  crime  was  unexampled,  and  the  pcrpetraton  were  '■■  f 
beheld  with  uncoTomoa  horror  and  detestation.  Tlie 
Paisbwa  had  hitherto  so  fully  posscascd  the  tovc  of  the 
people,  that,  till  theo,  guards  were  coosidercd  as  uiv 
necessary  about  tlie  person  of  a  man  wfaow  character 
rendered  hini  inviolable.  Kvery  one  therefore  had 
free  access  to  bis  palace,  end  he  relied  with  confidance 
for  bis  safety  upon  the  affections  of  those  who  approach- 

Tbese  reflections  operated  powerfully  upon  tbe  minds 
of  the  Marbattas }  but  perhaps  no  violent  co&aeqoences 
would  have  ensued,   bad  it  not  been  discovered,  1 


bis  uncle  Rogohah  was  confioed  to  the  palace  at  Poo-  after  the  departure  of  Rogobali  trom  Pocnab,  that  tbe 

nab,  for  reasons  with  which  ws  are  not  acquainted,  widow  of  Nairain  Row,  Canga  Baee,  was  pregnant. 

Mabadava  Row  died  without  issue}  aad  upon  the  ac-  This  determined  their  wavering  resolutions.    Frequent 

ceasioQ  of  Narrain  hie  brother,  a  youth  of  about  19  consultations , were  held  among  the  principal  men  then 

years  of  age,  Rogobah  in  vain  applied  to  be  released  in  tbe  capital ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  abjure  the 

ntim  his  confinement.     He  is  therefore  suspected  of  allegiance  they  bad  sworn  to  Rogobah,  and  declare  the 

having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  two  ofEcera  in  child,  yet  unborn,  to  be  the  legal  socccssor  of  the  late 

bis  nephew's  service,  tJomair  Jing  and  Yusuph  Gardie,  paishwa. 

in  order  to  procure  that  by  force  which  he  could  not  A  council  of  regency  was  immediately  appointed  t» 

obtain  by  entreaty.     The  correspondence  between  the  govern  tbe  country  until   the  child  should   bccoKn  of 

coDspirators  was  carried  on  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  age  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  reserve  their  deliberationi, 

the  court  had  not  tbe   least  intimation  or  suspicion   of  in  case  it  should  prove  a  female  or  die,  till  the  event 

their  design,  till  every  avenue  leading  to   tbe  palace  should  render  them  necessary.     They  who  principally 

had  been  secured,   and  the  whole  buildiug  surrounded  conducted  these  measures,    and  whose  names  will   on 

by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  those   two  ofli-  that  account  be  remembered,   were  Sackharam  Babou 


B  said,  that  on  the  first  alarm,  Narrain  Ro 
BuspeGting  bis  uncle,  ran  to  bis  apartment,  threw  bim* 
self  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  protection :  "  You 
are  my  uncle  (said  he),  spare  the  blood  of  your  own 
family,  and  take  possession  of  a  goveniraent  which  I 
—  willing  to  resign  t " 


id  Balajee  Pundit,  called  also  Nanah  Pber  Nevees 
from  his  having  been  long  the  principal  secretary  of 
the  Marhatta  slate.  Nine  otbcr  Marhatta  leaders  ap- 
proved  of  tbese  measures,  and  swore  to  maintain  them. 

As  tbe  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  their  plan, 
the  widow  of  Narrain  Row  was  conveyed  to  Poorend- 


Somalr  and  Yusuph  entered  the  room  whilst  tbe  her,  a  fort  of  great  strength,  sitnated  on  a  high 
young  Faishwa  was  in  this  suppliant  posture.  Rogo-  tain,  about  35  roiiea  from  Pvonah.  As  soon  as  Rogo- 
bah, with  apparent  surprise  and  anger,  ordered  them  bah  received  intimation  of  this  reToluttoo,  he  march- 
to  withdraw ',  but  as  tbey  either  knew  him  not  to  be  ed  back  towards  the  capital.  But  discontent  had  al- 
•incerc,  or  tbought  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  re-  ready  infected  bis  troops ;  some  of  the  chiefs  retired 
treat,  they  stabbed  Narrain  with  their  poniards  whilst  to  their  estates,  and  others  joined  the  standard  of  the 
lie  clung  to  bis  uncle's  knees,  regents.     He  however  risked  a  battle  with  an  army  of 

Tbe  office  of  Paisbwa  bsing  now  vacant,  the  chiefs  the  revolten  commanded  by  Trimbec  Btfw,  tn  whicb 
of  the  nation  then  at  Poonah  were  assembled,  and  Ro-  the  latter  was  slain  ;  but  though  he  ohtained  a  ric- 
gobab  being  tbe  only  survivor  of  tbe  family  of  Bisso-  tory,  the  strength  of  the  confederate*  daily  increased, 
nat  Btdajef,  to  whose  memory  the  Kf arbattas  in  those  while  bis  own  troops  were  diminished  by  continual  de- 
parts are  enthusiastically  attached,  he  was  named  to  sertioos.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
fill  it.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  temper,  he  re-  Vgein,  and  to  solicit  tbe  assistance  of  the  Marhatta 
soWed  to  undertake  some  foreign  expedition  ;  for  be- 
sides gratifying  his  passion  for  the  field,  he  probably 
hoped,  by  the  splendour  of  his  exploits,  to  draw  ofl*  the 
atten^on  of  the  public  from  inquiring  into  the  late  ca- 
tastrophe. 

A  pretence  for  war  was  not  difficult  to  be  (bund. 

He  renewed  the  claim  of  bis  nation  to  the  cAout,  and  conclude  by  relinquishing  his  claim,  and  acknowledg- 

marcbed  bis  arm;  towards  Hjdrabad,  the  capital  of  ing  as  leg^  paishwa  the  son  of  Narrain  Row,  who  was 

the  Nicam.     The  vigour  of  his  measures  procured  him  bora  about  seven  months  after  the  death  of  his  father, 

an  accoramodation  ofhis  demand  ;  and  he  was  proceed-  Bee  India  and  HiNDOSTAN. 

ing  to  enforce  a  similar  one  upon  the  Carnatic,   when  The  Marhatta  dominions,   as  already  observed,  are 

he  received  intelligence  which  obliged  him  to  retom  governed  by  a  number  of  separate  chiefs,  all  of  wbom 

hastily  to  Poonab.  acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as   their  sovereign  ;  and 

AKbougk  tbe  Marhatta  cfaieis  bad  acknowledged  all  except  Moodajee  Boonsalah,  own  the  paishwa  as 

Bogabah  as  Paishwa,  yet  they  and  tbe  people  in  ge-  his  vicegerent.     Hie  country  immediately  subject  to 

a  to  the  Bam  I 


chiefs  Scindia  and  Holkar }  but  meeting  with  a  rein- 
sal,  he  went  to  Sorat,  and  applied  for  sucwur  to  the 
English. 

Kogobah's  success  in  this  application  was  tbe  cause 
of  two  wars  with  the  Marhatta  state ;  which,  after 
much  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  were  obliged  to 


neral  virere  much  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct.     The 
mardercrs  of  Narrain  Row  had  not  only  escaped  pn- 


the  paishwa,  including  all  tbe  beredita 

left  by  the  Rajab  Sabon  to  the  IfUm  Bajab. 
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KwluUu.  ud  thote  tlwt  have  been  acquired  and  added  to  ifacnt      of  HiodostaQ,  including  At  DKan,  antt  equal  perliaps  Martiatui 

I  I     ^       '  unce  in  his  name,  extends  along  the  coast  nearly  from      •"   ■*■ -■ —  *-  -"   ■'—  ^-'''—'-  —■*  ->'■-■*  ..-•«  :-         n 

Gob  to  CambKy ;  on  the  south  it  bonkn  on  the  poa- 
MBtioni  of  Tippoo  Saib,  eaatnard  on  those  of  the  Ni- 
zam and  of  the  Marhatta  rajah  of  Beiar,  and  towards 
the  north  on  those  of  the  Marhatta  chiefs  Scindia  and 
Uolkar. 

Moodajee  Boonsalah,  rajah  of  Benir,  poEBestcd,  be- 
sides Berar,  tbc  greatest  part  of  Orixa.     This  prince 


the  British   M>d  allied  g 
India,  with  those  of  Gotconda  and  Myaore,  taken  to-  ' 

Such  nat  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  so  &r  as  the 
Marhnttas  were  concerned  a  few  yean  ago.  By  con- 
sulting the  history  of  India,  the  reader  will  observe, 
that  the  power  and  dominion  of  these  enter]Kising  chiefs 
have  been  since  greatly  abridged  by  the  successful  pro- 


being  descended  from  the  line  of  the  Bam  Rajaii,  eyes     gress  of  the  British  arms.     See  India. 
<.i-_ r.i :_! L-. 1 -1 L-ri.:«r,  ifjiurA    ^-c  ...^^  .    i^jT.  ». . t. 


the  power  of  the  paishwa,  by  whom  a  branch  of  his  fii~ 
mily  is  kept  in  ignominiom  confinement,  with  ill  will ; 
baa  often  refused  to  support  his  measures ;  and,  on 
some  occasions,  has  even  seemed  inclined  to  act  against 


^  _  .  .*  the  oreatest  part  of  the  extensive  soubadnry  i 
government  of  Malva,  together  with  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Candeish.  The  remainder  is  under  the  donii- 
n  of  Holkar.     Both  he  and  Scindia  pretend  to  be 


MARIA,  or  Sancta  Maria,  an  island  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  lying  about  five  miles  east  from  Madagas- 
car, It  is  about  27  miles  long  and  five  broad  ^  well 
watered,  and  surronnded  by  rocks.  The  air  is  ex- 
tremely moist,  for  it  nuns  almost  every  day.  It  is  in- 
Next  to  Moodajee,  in  point  of  importance,  must  be  habited  by  500  or  600  negroes,  bnt  seldom  visited  by 
ranked  Madajee  Scindia,  a  bold  and  aspiring  chief,  who      ships. 

Maria,  Si,  a  considerable  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Panama,  built  by  the  Spaniards  after 
they  had  discovered  the  gold  mines  near  it,  and  toon 
after  taken  by  the  English.     It  is  seated  at  the  bottom 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.     Scindia     of  the  gulf  of  St  Michael,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
resides  chiefly  at  Ugein,  near  the  city  of  Mundu,  once      the  same  name  ',  which  is  navigable,  anil  the  largest 
the  capital  of  these  kings ;  and  Holkar  at  Indoor,   a     that  falb  into  the   gulf.     The  Spaniards   come   here 


town  little  more  than  30  miles  west  of  it.  The  domi- 
nions  of  these,  and  of  some  chieb  of  less  consequence, 
extend  as  far  as  the  river  Jumna. 

lie  measures  pursued  by  the  Marhatta*  for  some 
years  left  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  aspired  at  the 
Mvereignty  of  all  Hindostan,  or  at  least  at  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Mohamcdan  princes  :   And  in  this  last  de- 

»JtiBitU-»igii  tbey  appear  to  have   succeeded*,   and   to   hare 

ries/aMi    gained  a  grcftt  accession  of  lerriton',  through  the  arms     of  which  is  a  tower  and  a  close  battery.     W,  Long. 

^?*^'     of  Scindia,  both  by  the  capture  of  the  cities  of  Agra      5.  ^3.  N.  Lat.  36.  3  j. 

W^^^      and  Delhi,  with  thejr  territorial  dependcnoiea,  and  the  ' 

consequent  captivity  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  who 
ruled  there  as  the  last  imperial  representative  of  the 
great  Mognl  race  of  Timor.  "  The  whole  of  the  do- 
minion thus  newly  established  is  of  vast  extent,  stretch' 


every  year  in  the  dry  season,  which  continoes  ttiree 
months,  to  gather  the  gold  dost  out  of  the  sands  of  the 
neighbouring  streams  ;  and  carry  away  great  quantities, 
W.  Long.  148.  30.  N.  Lat.  7.  0. 

Mabia,  Si,  a  handsome  and  considerable  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  with  a  small  castle.  It  was  taken 
hy  the  Eoglj&h  and  Dutch  in  1702,  for  the  archduke 
of  Austria.  It  is  seated  on  the  Cuadaletsi,  at  the  mouth   . 

MARIAN  ISLANDS.  See  Ladhoxk Ithndt. 
MARIANA,  John,  a  learned  Spannh  historian, 
bom  at  Talavera  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo.  He  entered 
among  the  Jesuits  in  1554,  at  17  yean  of  age  }  and  be^ 
came  one  of  the  meet  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
tng  near  I300  miles  along  the  frontier*  of  Tippoo  and  was  a  great  divine,  a  good  bumanist,  and  profoundly 
the  Nixam  in  a  north-east  direction,  from  Goa  on  the  versed  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  profane  history.  Ho 
Malabar  coast  to  Balasore  in  Orisaa  adjoining  to  Ben-  taught  at  Rome,  in  Stcily,  at  Paris,  and  in  Spain  }  and 
gal;  and  from  thence  north-westerly  1000  miles  more,  died  at  Toledo  in  1624.  His  principal  works  are, 
touching  tbe  confines  of  the  British  and  allied  states,  I.  An  excelWt  history  of  Spain  in  30  books  :  which 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ganges  and  Jnmna,  to  the  ter-  be  himself  translated  firam  the  Latin  into  Spanish,  with- 
ritory  of  the   Seiks  at  Paniput,  rendered  famous  in      out  servilely  following  his  own  Latin  edition.    3.  Scho- 


lia, or  short  DotM  en  the  Bible.  3.  A  treatise  01 
changes  the  specie  has  undeigone  in  Spain;  for  which 
be  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  duke  of  Lerma,  the 
Spanish  minister.     4.  A  famons  treatise  Dt  rtge  et  r 


1761  for  the  last  memonble  defeat  sustained  by  the 
Marhattas  in  their  ambitious  contest  for  em^re  with 
the  united  declining  power  of  the  MiAamedans.    From 

this  place  in  a  southerly  course,  with  great  encroach-  _ 

ment   on  the   old  eastern   boundary  of  tbe  Rajepoot  git  inttitutione,  which  made  mnch  noise,  and  was  con- 

conntn  of  Ajmere,  it   runs  about   260   miles  to  the  demned  by  the  pailiament  of  Paris  to  be  burnt  hy  the 

little  Hindoo  principality  of  Kotta,  and  thence  south-  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  for  his  asserting  in  that 

westeriy  54O  mile*   further  to   the  extreme   point  of  work,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  tyrants.     5.  A  mA 

tbe  sovbah  of  Gojerat  at  Diiarka,  including  the  whole  on  the  fiiults  of  the  government  of  the  society  of  Jesuits, 

of  that  fertile  province  ;  from  whence,  along  tbe   sea-  which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Latin,  Italian, 

coasts  of  Cambay  and  Malabar  to  Goa,   the  distance  French,  &c. 

may  be  reckoned  Soo  miles.      Thus  the   overgrown  MARIANUS  SCOTUS,  an  Irish  monk,   was  related 

empire  of  the  Marhattas  may  be  said  to  extend  east  to   the  venerable  Bede,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  which 

19  degrees  of  longitude,  near  the  parallel  of  39  de-  is  esteemed.     He  died  in  the  abbey  of  Fuld  in  1086, 

grees  north  latitude,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  aged  (6. 

to  those  of  the  Ganges ;  and  about  13  degrees  of  la-  MARIBONE,  or  St  Makt  le  Bok£,  or  rather 
titude  north,  from  tbe  Kistnah  to  Paniput ;  compre-  Some,  from  the  neighbouring  brook,  a  parish  of  Mid- 
bending  at  least  an  area  of  400/300  square  geogra-  dlesex,  on  the  north-west  side  of  London,  The  manor 
fhical  miles,  being  considenbiy  moie  tfaan  a  third  paK  appears  to  bave  belonged  asciently  to  the  bishop  of 
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Marib«M  Iiondoo.  The  bouses  id  thli  parish  are  very  numerous, 
|]  campruing  several  extensive  streets  and  squsres,  wbich 
.  Miuine.^  ^^  ^^^^  y^^r  increasing.  The  Paddington  road  from 
'  Islington    passes  through    this   parish,  which  gives  it 

coinniunicatial)  with  the  eastern  part  of  London  with' 
out  passing  through  the  streets.  Here  were  three  con- 
duits erected  about  the  year  lajS,  for  supplying  th« 
city  of  London  with  watery  hnt  anno  1703,  when  it 
was  plentifully  served  by  the  New  Kiver,  the  citizens 
let  them  ~out  at  ^ool.  a-year  for  43  years.  There 
vrcre  two  for  receiving  its  water  at  tbe  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  bridge  on  the  river  Tyburn,  and  over  them 
stood  the  lord's  mayor's  banqueting  house,  to  which  (the 
use  of  coaches  being  not  then  known)  his  lordship  and 
the  aldermen  ut<e  to  ride  on  horseback,  as  their  ladies 
did  in  waggons.  This  banqueting  house,  alter  being 
many  years  neglected,  was  taken  dawn  in  1737,  and 
the  cisterns  arched  over. 

MAJIIDUNUM,  in  Artcunl  Geograp^, «  town  of 
the  Demetscin  Britain.  Now  Caer  Martfin,  «r  Caer' 
marihen.,  the  capital  of  Caermartbenshire. 

MAKIETTA,  a  town  in  the  UniUd  States  of  Ame- 
rica, situated  in  tbe  state  ofOhio^at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  river  with  tbe  Moskineum.  Tlie  tmvD  and  town- 
sbip  contained  1463  inhabitants  in  1810.  Sea-rig- 
ged  vessels  are  built  bere,  though  it  'is  2000  miles 
foland. 

MARIGALANTE,  «.  island  rf  North  America, 
and  one  of  the  least  of  the  Caribbees,  lies  in  N.  Lat. 
16.  31.  and  W.  I^Mg.  61.  5.  from  London,  at  the  di- 
stance of  four  leagues  from  Guadaloupe,  to  the  south. 
The  soil,  produce,  and  climate,  are  pretty  much  the 
aame  as  the  «ther  Caribbees.  'Coiumbas  discovered  it 
ui  his  aecond  American  voyage  in  1483,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  his  ship  Nhwi*  Galanta,  or  Gatlant 
Mary.  It  is  about  six  leagues  tang,  and  between 
three  and  four  broad.  Viewed  at  a  distance  from  on 
board  a  ship,  it  appears  like  a  floating  island,  because, 
as  it  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  the  trees  seem  to  swim  ; 
but  a  nearer  prospect  shows  it  to  be  interaecled  by 
some  rising  grounds,  which  give  a  fine  variety  to  tha 
landscape.  The  French  settled  here  in  1648.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1759,  but  afterwards  restored 
at  the  peace  in  1763.  It  was  taken  again  in  1808, 
and  restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 
—This  island  was  thought,  on  its  (ii-st  discovery,  to 
want  water;  but  a  charming  running  stream  has  in 
time  been  discovered,  no  less  convenient  than  refresh- 
ing and  wholeEome,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  some 
-wealthy  planters,  and  excellent  plantations  of  sugar, 
A  little  village  in  a  small  bay  is  the  capital  of  the 
islnnd,  and  here  the  commandant  resitM'S.     The  whole 


MAR 

nations.     Those  who  would  be  informeiS  of  tbe  man-    Uaiui; 
time  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  figure  it   has    MariK* 
made  at  sea  in  all  agc-s,  may  find  abundance  of  curi(»u»  ^  "    •  ' 
matter  iu  Selden's  Mare  Ciausrm;  and  from  his  time  to 
may  trace  a-serirs  of  facts   in  Lediard*s 


but  nbove  all  in  tbe  Livea 
and  judicious  Dr 


Burchet'x  Naval  Histoir  j 
of  the  Admirals,  by  tbe 
Campbell 

MARINES,  or  Marihb  Forcea,  a  b)dy  of  soldicra 
raised  for  the  sea  service,  and  trained  to  fight  either  in 
n  naval^ngagement  or  in  an  action  ashore. 

The  great  service  of  this  useful  corps  was  manifested 
ftfquenlly  iu  the  course  of  tbe  war  before  last,  particu- 
larly at  the  siege  of  Belleisle,  where  they  acquired  m 
great  character,  altliuugh  lately  raised  and  hardly  exer- 
cised in  ii.iliUry  discipline.  At  sea  they  are  iucorpo- 
'rated  with  the  ship's  crew,  of  which  they  make  a  part: 
and  many  of  them  learn  in  a  short  time  to  be  excellent 
seamen,  to  which  their  officers  are  ordered  by  tbe  xA- 
rairally  to  encourage  tbem,  although  no  sea  officer  ia 
to  order  tliem  to  go  aloft  against  their  inclination.  Id 
B  sea  fight  their  small  arras  are  of  very  great  advantage 
in  scouring  the  decks  of  the  enemy  >  and  when  tbey 
have  been  long  enough  at  sea  to  stand  firm  when  the 
ship  rocks,  tbey  must  be  infinitely  preferable  to  seamen 
if  the  enemy  attempts  to  board,  by  raising  a  battalion 
with  their  fixed  bayonets  to  oppose  him. 
'  The  sole  direction  of  tbe  corps  of  marines  is  vested 
in  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admirrltv  -,  and  in 
tbe  admiralty  "is  a  distinct  apartment  for  this  purpose. 
The  secretary  to  tbe  admiralty  is  likewise  secretary  to 
the  marines,  for  which  he  has  a  salary  of  30ol.  a-yearj 
and  he  has  under  htm  several  clerks  for  tbe  manage- 
ment of  this  department. 

The  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain  in  tbe  time  of 
peace  are  stationed  in  three  divisions ;  one  of  which  is 
quartered  at  Chatham,  one  at  Fortsmooth,  and  another 
at  Plyniontb.  By  a  late  regulation,  thej  are  ordered 
to  do  duty  at  the  several  dock-yards  of  those  ports,  to 
prevent  embezzlement  of  the  king's  stores,  for  which 
a  ca)rtain'3  guard  mounts  every  day ;  which  certainly 
requires  great  vigilance,  as  so  many  abuses  of  this  kind 
have  been  committed,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  been  long  used  to  an  infamous  traffic  of  this 
kind,  expect  these  conveyances  at  certain  periods  as 
their  due,  and  of  course  resent  this  regulation  in  tbe 
highest  degree  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberties  as 
British  B objects. 

The  marine  corps  are  under  the  command  of  their 
own  field  officers,  who  discipline  them,  and  regulate 
their  different  duties.  His  late  majesty  in  1760  form- 
ed a  new  establishment  of  marina  officers,  entitled,  tlie 


island  is  very  capable  of  improvement ;  the  soil  being     general,  lieutenant-general,  and  lAree  ciJoneh  of  1 


almost  equally  good,  and  the  land  rising  nowhe: 
hif^.     The  coast  affords  many  little  bays,  and  safe 
anchorage  and  shelter  to  ships. 

MARINE,  a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a  king- 
dom or  state  ;  OS  also  the  whole  economy  of  naval  affairs  ; 
or  whatever  respects  the  building,  rigging,  arming, 
equipping,  navigating,  and  fighting  ships.  It  compre- 
hend also  the  government  of  naval  armaments,  and 
the  state  of  all  the  persons  employed  therein,  whether 
civil  or  military. 

Ilw  history  of  the  marine  affairs  of  any  one  state  is 
■»  .very  comprehensive  subject,  much  more  that  of  all 


nibe 


(one  for  each  division),  to  be  taken  from  offi 
royal  navy.  The  two  first  are  always  enjoyed  by  fiag 
officers,  the  last  by  post  capUins  only.  This  establish- 
ment was  formed  to  reward  such  officers  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  tbe  service  of  their  country. 

JfjR//.-Bl)wci)>/iW,  istbetr^ningup  soldiers  forsea 
service,  in  such  exercise  as  tbe  various  positions  of  tbe 
firelock  and  body,  and  teaching  them  every  roaiiteuvre 
that  can  be  performed  on  board  ships  of  war  at  sea.  See 
Exercise. 

Maxive  Chair,  a  machine  invented  by  Mr  Irwin 
for  viewing  tbe  satellites  of  Jupiter  at  aca,  and  of 
course 
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Marine    couwe  determining  the  longitude  by  their  eclipsei.    An 
\[        Kcmmt  of  it  is  given  in  the  Journal  Eatranger  for 

"^J^"VMiurcb  1760.  An  Account  of  its  accoiucy  iras  pub- 
•  lislied  in  the  year  following  by  M.  de  I'lale  astionomer 
in  the  Imperial  academy  »f  Petereliurgh :  but  notwlth- 
alandiog  (he  encomlunu  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  gen- 
tleman, it  hath  never  come  into  general. use  ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
invention!  of  Mr  Harrison  for  the  same  purpose.  Sec 
Harbison  anil  LohgitudX. 

Mari'se  Surveyor,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  con- 
trived by  Mr  H.  de  Saiimare):  for  mfeaiuring  the  way 
of  a  ship  in  the  sea.  This  machine  is  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  Y,  and  io  made  of  iron,  or  any  other  metal. 
At  each  end  of  the  lines  which  constitute  thu  angle  or 
upper  part  of  that  letter,  are  tvro  pallets,  not  much 
nulike  the  hgnre  of  the  log  ;  one  of  which  falls  in  the 
lame  proportion  as  the  other  rises.  The  falling  or 
pendpnt  pallet  meeting  a  resistance  from  the  water,  as 
the  ship  moves,  has  by  that  means  a  circular  motion 
nndec  water,  which  is  faster  or  slower  according  as  the 
vessel  moves.  This  motion  is  communicated  to  a  dial 
within  the  ahip,  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
tail  of  the  Y,  and  carried  to  the  dial.  The  motion 
being  thns  communicated  to  the  dial,  nhlch  has  a  bell 
in  it,  it  strikes  exactly  the  number  of  geometrical 
paces,  miles,  or  leagues,  which  the  ship  has  run; 
Thus  the  ship's  distance  is  ascertained  ;  and  the  forces 
of  tides  and  currents  may  also  he  discovered  by 
this  tnstnimcnt :  which,  however,  has  been  very  little. 

Marisb  Acid,  an  old  name  given  to  mariatic  acid, 
rtliich  see  in  Chemisthy  Index. 

MARINER,  the  same  with  a  sailor  or  seaman.  See 
these  articles. 

Method  of  preserving  the. health  of  Marivems,     See 

S£AM£H. 

MARixER^a  Compats.     See  Compass. 

St  MARINO,  a  small  town  and  repnblic-of  Italy, 
situated  in  E.  t^a^.  13.  44.  N.  Lat.  44.  ai.  This 
small  republic  consists  only  of  a  mountain,  and  a  few 
hillocks,  that  lie  scattered  about  the  bottom  of  it.  llie 
nvmber  of  the  inhabitants  is  about  5000.  The  moun- 
tain yields  good  wine,  but  they  have  no  other  than  rain 
•r  snow  water.  The  founder  of  the  republic  was  a 
Dalmatian,  and  a  mason,  who  upwards  of  1300  years 
ago  turned  hermit,  and  retired  to  this  moontam.  Here 
his  devotion  and  austerity,  and,  in  consequence  of  that, 
his  reputation  for  sanctity,  were  such,  that  the  prin- 
ces of  the  countT^  made  him  a  present  of  the  moun- 
tain -f  on  which  many,  out  of  veneration  far  the  saint, 
■oon  after  took  up  their  abode.  Thus  was  the  founda- 
tion lud  of  the  tonn  and  republic,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  saint-  llie  town  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  it 
can  be  cook  at.  In  the  whole  territory  are  only  three 
castles,  tliree  convents,  and  five  churches.  The  largest 
of  the  churches  is  dedicated  to  the  saint,  and.  contains 
his  ashes  and  his  sUtue.  He  Is  looked  .upon  as  the 
greatest  saint,  next  to  the  blessed  Virgin }  and  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  him  is  accounted  blasphemy,  and  pu- 
Dtslied  as  such.  The  republic  la  under  the  protection 
of  the  pope.  All  that  arecapable  of  bearing  arms  ar«. 
exercised,  and  ready  at  a  minute's  call.  In  the  ordi- 
■ary  cooise  of  govemnient,  the  aditdnistration  is  in- the. 
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hands  of  the  council  of  60,  which,  notwithstanding  its    MbHuo 
name,  consists  only  of  40  ;  one-half  of  the  members  of        II. 
nhich  are  of  the  noble  families,  and  the  other  of  the    Marit*- 
plebeian :    on   extraordinary  occasions,    however,  the  ■*'''■ 
arengo,  in  which  every  house  has  its  representative,  is 
called  together.     The  two  principal  officers  are  the  ca- 
pitanios,  who  are  chosen  every  half  year  ;  and  next  tO' 
them  is  the  commissary,  who  judges  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  and  is  joined  in  commission  with  the  capitane- 
os  ;  both  he  and  the  physician  must  be  foreigners,   and 
both  have  their  salaries  out  of  the  pnblic  stock.   When 
any  person,  after  due  summons,  neglect!  to  assist  at  the 
the  council  according  to  their  statute  book,  lie  is  to  be 
fined  in  about  a  penny  English  ;  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador is  to  he  sent  to  any  foreign  state,  he  is  to  be  al- 
lowed about  IS.  a-day. 

Mariso,  J«hn  Baptist,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Naples  in  1(69-  His  father,  who  was  an 
able  civilian,  obliged  bim  to  study  the  law ;  at  which 
being  disgusted,  he  left  his  parents,  and  retired  to  the 
house  nf  the  Sieur  Manzj,  who  was  a  friend  to  all  per- 
sons of  wit.  He  at  lenath  became  secretary  to  Mat- 
ihew  of  Capua,  great  admiral  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Tasso.  A  short 
time  after,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  nephew  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  who  took  him^ith  him  to  Savoy.  Ma- 
rino was  in  great  favour  with  tbe  court  of  Turin  j  but 
afterwards  created  faimtelf  many  enemies  there,  th«. 
most  furious  of  whom  was  the  poet  Gaspaid  Murtola, 
who,  attempting  to  shoot  him  with  a  ^tol,  wounded 
one  of  tbe  dnke  of  Savey's  bvourites.  Marino  being 
obliged  to  leave  Turin,  went  to  Paris  at  the  desire  of 
Queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  published  there  his  poem 
on  Adonis.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  made  prince  of  the  academy  of  the  humoristi ; 
from  thence  to  Naples,  where  he  died  white  he  was 
preparing  to  return  home.  He  had  a  very  lively  ima- 
gination, but  little  judgment ;  and,  giving  way  to  the 
points  aad  couceits  then  in  vogue,  his  authority,  far 
from  correcting  the  felse  taste  of  the  Italians,  served 
rather  to  keep  it  farther  from  reformation.  His  works, 
which  are  numerous,  have  been  of^n  printed. 

MABINUS,  an  engraver,  who  Bourished  about  tbe 
year  1630,  and  resided  principally  at  Antwerp.  His 
plates,  Mr  Strutt  observes,  are  executed  in  a  very  sin- 
gular style,  with  the  graver  only  :  Tbe  strokes  are  very 
fine  and  delicate,  and  crossed  over  each  other  in  a  lo- 
xenge-likc  form,  which  he  filled  up  with  tliin  long  dots. 
His  prints,  though  geuerally  very  neat,  want  the  style 
of  the  master  in  the  determination  of  the  folds  of  Uie 
draperies  and  the  outline  of  the  human  figure ; 
the  extremities  of  which  are  heavy,  and  not  marked 
with  precision.  Fine  impressions  from  his  best  plates 
are,  however,  much  sought  afler  by  collectors  ;  those 
especially  aller  Rubens  and  Jordaeus  are  held  in  high  1 
estimation. 

MARIONIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Germany :  now  Hamburg,  a  famous  trading  city  00 
the  Elbe,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Holstein,- 
Another  Marionis  (Ptolemy),  thonght  to  be  Wismar, 
a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 

MARJORAM,.  See  Oricawum,  Botany  Index. 
MARITAGIUM.    In  the  feudal  customs,  marita- 
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Muh»'  giim  (u  canlndUtlnguisbpd  from  matrimomum)  sigiu- 
~~'      fies  the  ^wer  which  the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry 
^  had  of  dispcMing  of  his  infant  vraid  in  matrimony.    For 
while  the  infant  was  in  yHai,  the  gnardian  had  the 
power  of  tendering  him  or  ber  a  >uitable  match  with- 


out disparagement  or  inequality :   which  if  the  infants     any  of  its  dependen 
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This  prohibited  all  ihips  of  foreign  nations  from  trK>   Mariti* 
ding    with    any    English    plantations,    without    liceDse  '■ '    1 
from   the   council  of  state.     In  1651,   the  prohibition 
was   extended   also   to   the   mother  countn' :   and  do 
goods  were  RuSered  to  be   imported   into  Englai 


refused,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage,  va- 
krtm  maritagii,  to  their  guardian  ;  that  is,  so  ranch  aa 
a  jnry  would  assess,  or  any  one  would  bonajide  ay^  to 
Ihe  guardian  for  such  an  alliance  :  and  if  the  infanta 
married  tfaemielves  without  the  guardian^s  conaent, 
they  forfeited  doable  rtbe  value,  daplkem  vatoratt  ma- 

MARITIME,  something  relating  to,  or  hounded 
by  the  lea.  Thoa  a  maritime  province  or  country  ia 
one  bounded  by  the  sea  ;  and  a  maritime  kingdom  is 
4H)e  that  make!  a  considerable  figute,  or  that  is  very 
powerful  at  sea.  Hence,  by  marilmt  powers  among 
4be  £nropeui  states,  an  nndcrstood  Great  Britain  ana 
fbrroeriy  Holland. 

.Mamitimm  State,  in  British  policy,  one  of  the  three 
general  divisiona  of  the  laity:  fSee  Laity).  This 
state  is  neariy  connected  with  tne  military ;  though 
much  more  asTMaUe  to  the  prinriplea  of  onr  free 
'Coostttntion.  The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever 
been  ita  greatsBt  defence  and  ornament ;  it  is  its  nn- 
-cient  ana  natural  strength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  of 
the  island  ;  an  army  from  which,  however  strong  and 
-  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  appreh»ided  to  li- 
iterty  }  and  accordingly  it  has  been  assiduonily  culti- 
vated from  earliest  ages.  To  so  much  perfection  was 
our  naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  1 2th  century,  that 
the  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  law» 
<^  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe 
as  the  ground  and  vubstruction  of  all  tbsir  marine 
fODstitations,  was  confessedly  compiled  by  our  king 
'Richard  I.  at  the  isle  of  Oleron  on  the  coast  of  France, 
then  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  England. 
And  yet  so  vastly  inferior  were  our  anccston  in  this 
point  to  the  present  age,  that  even  in  the  maritime  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  mat- 
ter of  boast,  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  con- 


any   other   than  English 


bottoms  i  or  in  the  ships  of  that  Europeat 
which  the  merchandise  imported  was  the  genuine 
growth  or  manufkcture.  At  the  Restoration,  the 
former  provisions  were  continued,  by  stat.  12  Car.  I  J. 
c.  t8.  with  this  very  material  improvement,  that  the 
master  and  threc-fourtbs  of  the  mariners  shall  also  be 
English  subjects. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  supply  of  the 
royal  navy  with  seamen  -,  fw  their  regulation  when  on 
board  }  aiid  to  confer  privileges  and  rewards  on  them 
during  and  after  their  sernce. 

1.  For  their  supply.  The  principal,  but  the  most 
odious,  thongh-  often  necessary  method  for  this  par^ 
pose,  is  by  impressing  j  sec  iMPRtssiKC.  But  there 
are  other  ways  that  tend  to  the  increase  of  seamen, 
and  manning  the  royal  navy.  Parishes  may  bind  out 
poor  boys  apprentices  to  the  masters  of  merchantmen, 
who  shall  be  protected  frum  impressing  for  ttie  first 
three  years  ;  and  if  they  are  impressed  Mlerwaxds,  the 
masters  shall  be  allowed  their  wages :  gieat  advantages 
in  point  of  wages  are  given  to  volunteer  seamen,  in  or- 
der to  induce  tbem  to  enter  into  his  majesty's  service  : 
and  every  foreign  seamen,  who,  daring  a  war,  shall 
serve  two  years  10  any  man  of  war,  merchantmen,  or 
privateer,  is  naturalized  iptojoclo.  About  the  middle 
of  King  William's  reign,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for 
a  register  of  seamen  to  the  number  of  30,000,  for  a, 
constant  and  regular  supply  of  the  king's  fleet ;  wi'h 
great  privileges  to  the  registered  men  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  heavy  penalties  in  case  of  their  non-appear- 
ance when  called  for;  but  this  registry,  being  judged 
to  be  rather  a  badge  of  slavery,  was  abolished  by  Bt«t. 
9  Ann.  c.  21. 

2,  Tbe  method  of  ordering  seamen  in  the  royd 
fleet,  and  keeping  up  a  regular  discipline  there,  is  di- 
rected by  certain  express  rules,  articles,   and  ordem. 


sisted  of  three  and  thirty  shipt.  T\x  present  condition  first  enacted  by  the  authority  of  parliament  aooo  after 
of  our  marine  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  salu-  the  Restoration  ;  but  since  new  modelled  and  altered, 
taxy  {ffovisians  of  the  statutes  called  the  natngation     after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chitpelle,   to   remedy 


actt;  whereby  the  coufitant  increase  of  English  ship- 
ping and  seamen  was  not  only  encouraged,  but  ren- 
dered unavoidably  necessary.  By  the  statute  5  Rich- 
ard II.  c,  3.  in  order  to  angmeut  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land, then  greatly  diminished,  it  was  ordained,  that 
uonc  of  the  king's  liege  people  should  ship  any  mer- 
chandise out  of  or  into  the  realm,  but' only  in  ships  of 
the  king's  ligeance,  on  pain  of  forfeituie.  In  the 
next  year,  by  statute  6  Rich.  II.  c.  8.  this  wise  provi- 
sion was  enervated,  by  only  obliging  the  merchants  to 
give  English  ships  (if  able  and  sufficient)  the  pre- 
ference. But  the  most  beneficial  statute  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  these  kingdoms  is  that  navigation 
act,  tbe  rudiments  of  which  were  first  framed  in  1650, 
with  a  narrow  partial  view  j  being  intended  to  mortify 
our  own  sugar  islands,  which  were  disaffected  to  the 
parliament,  and  still  held  out  for  Charles  II.  by  stop- 
ping tbe  gainful  trade  which  they  theo  carried  on 
with  the  Dutch,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  clip  the 
nings  of  those  oar  opulent  and  aspiring  neighbours. 


defects  which  were  of  fatal  consequences  in  conducting 
the  preceding  war.  In  these  articles  of  the  navy  al- 
most every  possible  ofience  is  set  down,  and  tbe  pn- 
nishment  thereof  annexed :  in  which  respect  the  aea- 
men  have  much  th«  advantage  over  their  brethren  in 
the  land  service  ;  whose  aittcles  of  war  are  not  enact- 
ed by  parliament,  but  framed  from  time  to  time  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  crown.  Yet  from  whence  this  distinc- 
tion aiose,  and  why  the  executive  power,  which  is  li- 
mited so-properly  with  regard  to  the  navy,  should  be 
so  extensive  with  regard  to  the  army,  it  is  hard  to 
assign  a  reason :  unless  it  proceeded  inm  the  perpetual 
establishment  of  tbe  navy,  which  rendered  a  permanent 
law  for  their  regulation  expedient,  and  tbe  tempomy 
duration  of  the  army,  which  subsisted  only  from  year 
to  year,  and  mi)dit  therefore  with  less  danger  be  sub- 
jected to  discretionary  government.  But,  whatever 
was  apprehended  at  the  first  formation  of  the  mutiny 
act,  the  regular  renewal  of  0  "       ' 

catrance  of  every  year  has  1 


standing  force  at  tlie 

■d^tfais  distinction  idle> 

For, 
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MiTitln^  For,  if  from  expcHence  put,  tre  mfty  jndga  of  futon 
Mmiik.    events,  the  army  is  now  lastingly  inml^  into  the 
•         British  constitution  j  witii  this  singnlsrlr  fortoDate  cJr- 
ciTmstance,  that  any  branch  of  tbe  legtskture  may  an- 
nually put  an  end  to  its  legal  existence,  by  refining  to 
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3.  The  pTiTilegea  conferred  on  sailora,  are  preE^ 
much  the  same  with  those  conferred  on  soldiers,  with 
regard  to  relief,  when  maimed,  of  trounded,  or  hu- 
jterannoated,  either  by  county-rates,  or  the  rojal  hoa- 
jntal  at  Greenwich  *,  with  regard  also  to  the  eitcrcise 
,  of  trades,  and  the  power  of  making  nuDcnpatiTe  testa- 
ments ;  and  fiulher,  no  seaman  on  board  bin  majesty's 
ahipi  can  be  arretted  for  any  debt,  unless  the  lamo  he 
Bwom  to  amount  at  least  to  twenty  pounds ;  though,  by 
the  annual  mutiny  acts,  a  soldier  may  be  arreated  for  a 
debt  which  exteoda  to  half  that  value,  bvt  not  to  a  less 
'  nmonnt. 

MAREUS,  the  famous  Roman  general,  and  seven 
times  coDsul,  who  sullied  his  great  military  repntation 
by  savage  barbaritien.  He  was  bora  at  Arpinum,  of 
obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp  ;  and  signa- 
lized himself  nnder  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Numantia. 
Tbt  Roman  geueral  saw  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
of  young  Marius,  and  foretold  the  era  of  his  futurt 
greatness.  By  bis  seditinos  and  intrigues  at  Rome, 
'while  he  cXLTCiscd  the  inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he 
rendered  himself  known ;  and  his  marrii^  with  Julia, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Cesars,  contributed  tn 
* '■"  ' —  "o  consequence.     He  pawed 


into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the 


ml  Metellut 


Jugurtba  }  and  after  he  had  there  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  soldiers,  and  raised  enemies  to  bis  friend  and 
benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  canvassed  for 
the  consulship.  The  extravagaot  promises  he  made  to 
the  people,  and  his  malevolent  insinuations  about  the 
cmduct  of  Metelhis,  proved  successful.  He  was  elect- 
ed and  appointed  to  finish  tbe  war  against  Jugurlbft. 
He  showed  himself  capable  in  every  degree  to  succeed 
to  Metellns,  Jugnrtha  was  defeated,  and  afterwards 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  tbe  perfi- 
dy of  Bocchiia.  No  aooner  was  Jugurtha  conquered, 
than  new  bonoura  and  fresh  trophiex  awaited  Marius. 
The  provincei  of  Rome  were  suddenly  invaded  by  an 
rmy  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  Marius  was  the  on- 
ly man  whose  activity  and  boldness  could  resist  so 
pewcrfal  an  enemy.  He  was  elected  consul,  and  sent 
aftainst  tbe  Tentoaes.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and 
Alarius  was  a  diird  and  fourth  time  invested  with  the 
conwlship.  At  last  two  engagements  were  fought, 
and  not  le«*  than  200,000  of  the  barbarian  forces  of 
the  Ambronea  and  Tentonts  were  slain  in  tbe  field  of 
battle,  and  00,000  made  prisoners.  The  following 
year,  A.  U.  C.  651,  was  also  marked  by  a  total  over- 

'  throw  of  tbe  Cimbri,  another  horde  of  barbarians;  in 
which  140,000  were  dangfatered  by  the  Romans,  and 
60,000  taken  prisanen.  After  such  bonoorable  vic- 
tories, Marius  with  his  cotleagne  Catullus  enter^ 
Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  for  his  eminent  services  be  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  third  Jban^er  ef  Rame. 
He  was  elected  conanl  a  sixth  time  *,  and  as  his  intre- 
pidity had  delivered  bia  country'  from  ita  foreign  ene- 
mies, he  sought  ^ployment  at  home,  and  his  restless 

'ambition  began  tAfcaise  Bcditioas,  aod  to  oppose  the 
Vol.  Xlf.  Part  II. 


pawn  of  Sylla.  Tbb  wu  tbe  foundatwn  of  a  ci'  k 
vil  war.  Sylla  refuted  to  deliver  op  the  command  of" 
bis  forces,  with  which  be  was  empowered  to  prose- 
cote  ihe  Mithridatic  war ;  and  be  reiwlved  to  oppose 
u  person  tbe  aatbora  of  a  demand  which  be  cousidered 
as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advanced  to  Rome, 
and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save  bU  life  by  flight. 
Itie  nnfavourable  winds  prevented  him  from  seeking 
a  saEer  retreat  io  Africa,  and  be  was  left  00  tbe  coast 
of  Campania,  where  tbe  emittanes  of  his  enemy  seen 
discovered  him  in  a  marsh,  where  be  bad  plunged 
himself  in  the  mud,  and  left  only  bis  OMtuth  above 
the  snriiue  fisr  reqiiratimi.  Ht  was  violently  drag- 
ged to  the  neigfahouring  town  of  Miotnnwe;  and  the 
magiatntes,  all  devoted  to  tbe  interest  of  Sylla,  pas- 
sed sentence  of  immediate  death  eo  tbeir  magnaoi- 
moDS  prisoner.  A  Gaul  was  eommanded  to  cut  off 
his  head  in  the  dungeon  }  bat  tbe  stem  countenance  of 
Marios  disarmed  the  courage  of  the  execationer :  and 
when  he  heard  the  exclamation  of  Ttm,  4amo,  attdes 
om'dert  Caium  ilariitm  9  tbe  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand-  Such  an  uncommao  adventnre  moved  the  cooh 
passion  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  MintoniEe.  lliey  released 
Marius  from  prison  ;  and  &vonred  bis  escape  to  Airi'* 
cB,  wbere  he  joioed  his  son  Marios,  who  bad  beei 
arming  the  princes  of  that  coontiy  in  his  cause.  Ma- 
rius landed  near  tbe  walls  of  Carthage,  and  be  receiv' 
ed  no  small  consolation  at  the  sight  of  tbe  venerable 
mins  of  a  once  powerful  eity,  which  like  himself  had 
been  ex'poeed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cmel, vicissitude 
of  fortune.  This  place  of  his  retreat  was  sooo  known } 
and  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  tbe  favour  of 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  fiy  to  a  oeiglibeariBg  islaod. 
He  S3on  after  learned  that  Ciana  had  embneed  bia 
cause  at  Rome,  when  tbe  Roman  senate  had  strq^ed' 
him  of  his  consular  dignity,  and  bestowed  it  npoo  one 
of  his  enemies.  This  int^genoe  animated  Harios  { 
he  set  sail  to  assist  bis  friend  only  at  tbe  bead  of  looo 
men.  His  army,  however,  was  soon  increased,  and 
he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqoeror.  His  enemies  were 
inhumanly  sacrificed  to  his  fury;  Rome  was  filled 
with  blood  ;  and  he,  who  once  had  been  called  tbe  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  marched  tbrough  tbe  streets  of 
the  city,  nltendrd  by  a  nombcr  of  assassins,  who  im- 
mediately slaughleivid  all  those  whose  salutations  wore 
not  answered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  signals 
for  bloodshsd,  IVbeo  Marius  and  Ciuna  bad  suffiei- 
enlly  gratified  tbeir  resentment,  they  made  themselves 
consuls ;  but  Marius,  already  worn  ont  with  old  age 
and  infirmities,  died  aixteea  days  after  he  had  been 
honoured  with  tbe  cmNOlar  dtpiilf  for  the  seveotli 
time,  A.  U.  C.  666.  Sncb  was  tbe  end  of  Marius, 
who  rendered  himself  conspicDoos  by  bis  victories  and 
by  his  croelty.  As  he  vras  hrodght  np  io  poverty  and 
among  peasants,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  ihat  be 
always  betrayed  rusticityin  his  behaviour,  and  despised 
in  others  those  polished  manners  and  that  studied  ad- 
dress, wbicfa  edocatioD  bad  denied  him.  He  hated  tbe 
conversMion  of  tba  learned  only  because  he  was  illite- 
rate ;  and  if  he  appeared  an  example  of  sobriety  and 
temperance,  he  osrad  these  advant^es  to  the  yean  of 
obscurity -wbich  he  pasfed  at  Aipinum.  His  counte- 
nance was  stern,  his  voice  fim  and  imperious,  and  his 
disposition  untractahle.  He  was  in  the  ^otb  year  of 
his  age  when  he  died  }  and  Rome  icesMd  to  rejoice  »l 
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Marhi     tlie  fall  of  ■  nun  whose  unbitioQ  had  proved  n  fual     buity  Mid  idolatry  of  the  infaaltiUata,  lie.  phutted  tbe     MnL 
II        to  iDBny  of  ber  cilizciu.     Hia  only  qnalifiotioiu  were     goBpel.     Upon  his  return  to  Alesaodri*,  b«  ordered  ^ 

.  M"*^    .  those  of  a.  great  f^oeral  j  and  with  tbete  he  icnderrd  ~-  •       - _      . 

'         binoelf  tbe  roost  illnatrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romani, 
because  he  was  the  only  one  whoae  ferocily  seemed  ca- 
pable to  oppose  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 
Mabius,  C  the  son  ^  tbe  great  Marina,  ' 


cruel  as  bis  &tber,  and  shared  his  good  and  bis  advrrse     wa*  pcrfon 


gwpel. 

the  aSkiTS  of  that  church,  and  tiiere  suflei«d  tnartyp- 
dom  io  the  following  manner.  Aboat  Easter,  at  the 
time  the  soleinnities  of  Serapis  vrerc  celebrated^  .the 
idolatrous  people,  being  excited  tff  vindicate  tbc'lio- 
neur  of  their  deity,  brriu-in  upon  St  Mark,  while  he 


t  divin 


service,  and  binding  him  wkb 


fortune.     He  made  himself  eoiuut  in  tbe  25th  {ear  of  cords,  dragged  bin  through  the  sbceta,  and  thrust  him 

his  age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  opposed  hia  into  prison,  where  in  the  night  he  had  the  comfort  ot 

ambitious  views.     He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  3td  a  divine  vision.     Next-day'the  enraged  multitude' used 

to  Pr«neste,  where  be  killed  himself.  him  in  the  same  manner,  till,  hia  spirits  failing,  he  ex- 

Marius,  M.  Aureliut,   a  native  of  Gaol ;    who,  p!red  under  theirbavda.      Some  add^  that  they.bnmt 

from  the  mean  employment  of  a  blacksmith,  became  hi»  body,  and  that  the  Christiaos  decently  interred  fai5 

one  of  tbe  generals  of  Gallieiius,  and  at  last  caused  bones  and  ashes  near  the  plaee  where  be  used  to  preach. 

himself  te  be  saluted  emperor.     Three  days  after  this  This  happened  in  the  year  of  Girist  68.     Some  wri- 

elevation,  a  man  who  bad  shared  bis  poverty  without  lera  assert,  that  tli&  remains  of  Bt  Mark  were  aftcr^ 

partaking  of  hit  more  prosperous  fortune,  publicly  as-  wards,  with  great  pomp,  translated  from  Alexandria  tA- 

aassinated  him,  atid  h»was  killed  by  a  sword  which  he  Veaice.     Hmever,  he  ia  the  tutelar  saint  and  patrmt 

himself  had  made  in  the  time  sf  bis  obscnrity.     Ma-  of  that  republic,  and  has  a  veryrich  and  stately  chnreh 

n'us   has   been  often  ce1eb¥Bted  for  his  great  strength;  erected  to  bis  memory.     This  apostle  is  author  of  oik 

and  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  he  could  slop,  with  of  the  four  gospels  inscribed  with  his  name.     See  the 

one  of  hia  Ijngars  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its  following  article, 
most  rapid  course.  St  Mark}s  Gotpd,  a  canonical  boidc  of  the  New  Tea- 

Marius,  Maxr'miis,  a  Latin  writer,  who  published  tament,  being  one  of  tbe  four  gospels. 


1  account  of  the  Boman  emperors  from  Trajan  t« 
Alexander,  now  tosl.  His  compositions  were  enter- 
taining, and  executed  with  great  exactness  and  fideli- 
ty. Some  have  accused  hiro  of  inattention,  and  com-' 
plain  that  his  writings  abounded  with  many  fabulous 
and  insignificant  rtories. 

MARIVAUX,  Piter   Carlkt  dz,    a    FKuch 
writer  in  the  dramatic  way 
a  good  fanrily  at  Paris  ' 


Hi  Murk  ivrote  his  gospel  at  Rome,  \fhere  he  ac- 
companied St  Peter  in  the  year  oF  Christ  44.  Ter* 
tullian  and  alfiers  pretend,  that  St  Murk  was  no  n>ore 
than  an  smanueHsis  to  St  Peter,  who  dictated  this  g«- 
pcl  to  him  ;  others  affirm,  that  he  wrote  it  after  St 
Peter'a  death.  Nor  arc  the  learned  less  divided  as  to 
ihe  langnige  it  was  wrilteo  in  ;  some  affirming  that  it 
in  romance,  WHS  bom  of  was  composed  in  Greek,  others  in  Latin,  Several  of 
A  iine  underMinding,     tbe  ancient  heretics  received  only.thegospelof  St  Mark: 


well   improved  by  education,  distinguished  him   early,  others,  among  tlie  Catholics,  irjected  tbe  12  last 

His  first  object  was  tbe  theatre,  where  he  met  with  of  thi«  gospel.     Tbe  gospel  of  St  Mark  is  properly  an 

tbe  highest  success  in  comic  productions  ;  and  these,  abridgement  of  that  of  St  Matthew, 
with  the  merit  af  his  other  works,  procured  him  a  place         St  Mask  the  Evmigclisl*s  ^ay,  a  festival  of  the 

in  the  French  academy.     The  great  characteristic  of  Christian  church,  obsen'ed  April  25. 
both  his  comedies  and  romance  was,  to  convey  an  use-         Canoiu  o/'St  Mjsk,  a  congregation. ef  reg&lar  ca- 

ful  moral  nnder  tbe  veil  of  wit  and  sentiment:  '*  My  nons  founded  at  Mantua,  by  Albert  Spinola,  a  pnest, 

only  object  (says  he)  is  to  make  mea  more  just  and  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.     Spinola  made 

more  hnmane ;"  and  be  was  as  amiabla  in  his  life  and  a  rule  for  them,  which  was  approved,  corrected,  and 

conversation  as  he  waaJn  his  writings.  He  died  at  Paris  confirmed  by  several   succeeding  p9pes.      About  the 

in  1763,  aged  75.     His  works  consist  of,  1.  Putxt  de  year  1450  they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only  tbe 

TAMbv,4votB.i2mo.  3,Homerttrave*U\iimoi^hith  rule  of  St  Augustine.     This  congregation  having  dou- 

18  not  suppoaed  to  have  done  much  honour  to  hb  taste,  risked  for  the  space  of  400  years,  declined  by  litde  and 

5.  Le  Speciatetir  Ftvnfoit,  2  vols.  iimo.     4.  Le  Phi-  little,  and  is  now  become  extinct. 
loa€phe  Inekgemt,  i2mo.     j.  Fie  de  Mariimne,  2  vols.         KmgAli  of  St  Mask,  an  order  of  knighthood  in 

I2ma*,    one  of  tbe  best  romances  in  tbe  French  laa-  the  republic  of  Venice,    under  the  protection  of  St 

guage.    6,  Le  Payian  Parvetut,  lamo.  -j,  Pfutrtamtm ;  Mark  the  evangelist.     The  arms  □£  the  order  are, 

inferior  to  the  fwmer.  Kules,  alion  winged  or;  with  this  device,  Pax  TIBI 

MARK,  St,  wm  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  descended  of  Marce  Evanczli^ta.     This  order  is  uever  confer 

the  tribe  of  Iicvi.     He  waa  converted  by  some  of  tke  red  but  on  those  who  have  done  signal  service  to-Ihe 

apostles,  probably  by  St  Peter;  to  whom  he  vnm  a  con-  commonwealih. 

stant  compantan  in  all  his  travel*,  supplying  the  place         Mark,  or  Marc,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  weight  usei 

of  an  amanuensis  and  interpreter.     He  was  by  St  Pe-  id  several  states  of  Europe,  and  for  several  commodities, 

tor  sent  into  Egypt,  fiiiog  hia  chief  residence  at  A-  cspceiBlly  gold  and  silver.     In  France,  the  mark  is  di- 

lexandria,  and  the  places  thereabout  j  where  he  was  vided  into  eight  ounees,  64  drachni.q,   192  deniers  or 

so  successful  in  hi*  ministry,  that  he  eon  verted  mult!-  penny-weights,  160  esterlins,  300  mails,  640  fel  ins,  or 

tudes  both  «f  men  and  women.     He  afterwards  remor-  4608  ^^uu.      In  Holland,  the  mark  weight  is  also 

ed  westwards,    towards   the    parts  of  Libya,  going  called  ^I^u-tveigil,  and  ia  equal  to  that  of  France, 

through  the  countries  ot  Marmorica,  PentapoUs,  and  .  When  gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  tbe  mark,  it  is  divid- 

othei«  thereabouts ;   wber«,  notwitbetanding  the  bar-  ed  into  Xj  cants. 
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jtlurk  Mark  h  aUo  Med  among  us  Tot  a  nioiu  y  of  accounr, 

II        and  in  some  other  countries  for  a  cuiu.     See  Mosey- 

Martbo-     Table. 

■  """^    ,  ■      The  EnglisL  mart  h  two-thirds  of  a  pound  sterling, 

01  13s.  4d.^  and  the  Scotch  mark  is  of  equal  value  in 

Scots  money  of  account,  viz.  J3yd. 

AfARKET,  a  public  place  in  a  cit]r  or  tovn,  in 
nlitch  live  cattle,  provisions,  or  otbcr  goods,  are  set 
to  sale}  and  also  a  privilege,  either  by  grant  oi  pre- 
scription, b^  which  a  town  is  eoabled  to  keep  a 
maHiet. 

Court  of  Ihe  Clerk  of  the  Mabket,  is  incident  to 
every  fair  and  market  in  the  kingdom,  to  punish  mis' 
demeanors  thereiti ;  and  a  court  of  piepoudre  is  to  de- 
termine all  disputes  relating  to  private  or  civil  pro- 
Ertjr.  /Hie  ol^ect  of  this  jurisdiction  (see  stat.  ly 
ir.  tl.  cap.  10.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  23  Car.  II.  cap. 
12].  is  principallj  the  cognizance  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures to  try  whether  they  be  accordiag  to  the  true 
standard  thereof  or  not  I  which  standard  was  anciently 
committed  to  the  custody  of  tbe  bishop,  who  appoint- 
ed some  clerk  under  faim  to  inspect  the  abuse  of  them 
nmre  narrowly ;  and  hence  this  officer,  though  now 
uauully  a  layman,  is  called  the  clerk  of  the  market.— 
-  If  they  be  not  according  to  the  standard,  tlien,  be- 
Bide  the  punishment  of  the  party  by  fine,  the  weights 
and  measures  themselves  ought  -to  be  burnt.  This 
is  the  lowest  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  kiqg- 

MARKLAND,  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  most  learn- 
<ed  scholars  and  acate  critics  of  the  age,  was  bom  in 
L6p2,  and  received  his  education  in  Chrisfa  hospital. 
He  became  Rrst  publicly  known  by  his  Ephtola  Crilicq, 
addressed  to  Bishop  Hare.  In  this  he  gave  many 
proofs  of  extensive  erudition  and  critical  sagacity.  TIo 
afterwards  published  an  edition  of  Statius,  ana  some 
plays  of  Euripides ;  and  assisted  Dr  Taylor  in  his 
-editions  of  Lysias  and  Demosdienes,  by  the  notes  which 
be  communicated  to  him.  He  has  also  reiy  happily 
elucidated  some  passages  in  the  New  TeiitameDt,  wiilcn 
may  be  found  hi  Mr  Borer's  edition  of  it.;  and  was 
author  of  a  very  valuable  volume  of  remarks  on  Ihe 
epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  an  excellent  little 
treatise  under  the  title  of  Q,ueitio  Crammatica.  He 
died  In  1775,  at  Milton  near  Dorking  in  Surry;  and 
was  a  man  not  more  valued  for  his  universal  readiug, 
than  beloved  for  tbo  excellency. of  bis  heart  and  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  his  manners. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  town  of -Wiltsliire  In  Eng- 
land, silbnted  Hear  (be  souKe  of  the  Kennet,  at  tbe 
foot  of  a  chalky  hill,  75  miles  from  Xiondon.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  chalky  soil,  which  was  formerly 
called  marl.  It  was  a  Romish  station.  In  the  year 
1617  a  parliament  was  held  in  the  -castle  here,  wblcli 
made  those  laws  called  Uarl&oroi'gA  sMuUt.  There 
are  still  some  small  remains  of  Its  walls  and  ditch. 
The  town,  which  Is  an  ancient  borough  I7  preBcrip- 
lion,  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  contained, 
in  1811,  2.!?9  inhabitants;  and  i*  governed  by  a 
mayor,  two  justices,  twelve  aldermen,  &c>  It  con- 
itiats  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  with  piazzas  all  along 
one  side  of  it,  two  parish  churches,  and  several  com- 
modious inns,  it  being  the  grand  thoroughfare  from 
Xiondon  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  To  tbo  south  are  some 
relicks  of  a  priory,  particularly  the  Gatehoose }  and 
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the  site  of  a  Reman  castrum,  the  foundations  of  which    UariLo- 
have  been  di^icovered  there,  with  Roman  coins.     The      rough 
ditchis  still  in  some  parts  ao  feet  wide;  and  towards        II 
Ihe  river,  without  tbe  garden  wJls,  one  angle  of  the  .  M'^""-  ^ 
castrum  is  very  visible  with  the  rampart  ana  ditch  en-        ' 
tire.     Hie  mount  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  town,  which 
was  the  keep  or  main  guard  of  the  castle,  is  converted 
into  a  pretty  spiral  walk  ;  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  oc- 
tagon summer  bouse.    This  town  has  often  soSere^ 
by  fire,  paiticulari;  in  1590,  whereupon  tbe  parlia- 
ment pasted  an  act  to  prevent  its  bouses  from  being 
thatched. 

MaHLBOROUGF,  2>t(ite0j^.    See  CBIIHCHIt.L. 

MARLBOBOUOB-Fort,  an  English  facrtory  on  tbe  we«l 
coast  of  tbe  island  of  Sumatra  in  Asia ;  seated  three 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  Bencoolen.  E.  Long.  101. 
12.  S.  Lat.  4.  21. 

MARLE,  a  mixture  of  calcareous  with  ailiceons  and 
argillaceous  earth,  very  much  used  in  agriculture  as  a 
manure.     See  Acriculteire  and  Mixehaldgt  In- 

MARLINE,  In  sea  aflain,  are  tarred  white  skains, 
or  long  wreaths  or  lines  of  Untwisted  liemp,  dipped  in 
pitch  or  tar,  wilh  which  cables  er  other  ivpes  arc 
wrapped  ronnd,  to  prevent  their  frettine  or  mUiiDgin 
the  blocks  or  pulleys  through  lAich  they  pass.  Thu 
same  serves  in  artillery  opon  ropes  used  for  rigging 
gins,  usually  put  up  In  small  parcels  called  tkaint. 

MARLOL,  CfmiSTOFHER,  an  English  dmmatic 
aothor^  was  a  student  in  tbe  university  of  Cambridge  ; 
but  afterwards  turning  player,  he  trode  the  same  stage 
with  tbe  inimitable  Shakespeare.  Ho  was  accounted 
an  excellent  poet  even  l>y  Ben  Johnson  himself.  He 
wrote  six  tragedies,  one  of  which  called  Lust's  Domi- 
nion, ot  the  Lascivious  Queen,  has  been  altered  by  Mn 
Behn,  and  acted  under  the  title  of  Abdelazar,  or  the 
Moor's  Revenge.  Some  time  before  liis  death,  he  bad 
made  a  considerable  progress  In  an  excellent  poem  en- 
titled Hero  and  Leander :  which  was  afterwards  finish- 
ed by  George  Cbapman,  who  Is  said  to  haVe  fiiMell 
short  of  the  spirit  and  invention  discovered  by  Marloc. 
Mr  Anthony  Wood  represents  him  as  a  freethinker, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  tbe  word;  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  death.  Falling  deeply  in  love  with  » 
low 'girl,  and  having  for  bis  rival  a  fellow  in  liyery, 
Marloe,  imaqining  that  his  mistress  granted  him  ta- 
Vouis,  was  &ied  with  jealousy,  and  rushed  opon  him 
io  order  to  slab  him  with  his  dagger :  hut  the  foot- 
man avoided  tlie  stroke,  and,  sci^-iog  his  wrist,  stabbed 
bim  with  bis  own  weapon }  of  which  wound  he  died, 
in  Ihe  year  I  (93. 

MARLOW,  a  town  of  fiuckinghamshlre,  in  Eng- 
land, 31  nules  from  London,  lies  under  tbe  Chittem 
hills,  in  a  marly  soil.  It  la  a  pretty  large  borough, 
(bough  not  incorporated,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
Thame*,  DOt  far  from  its  conflux  with  Wycomb,  and 
ha*  a  handsome  (Hiurch  and  town-hall.  It  first  sent 
members  to  pariiaroent  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Bone  lace  is  its  chief  manufacture.  The  Thames 
brings  goods  hither  from  tbe  neighbouring  towns,  espe- 
cially great  quantities  of  meal  and  malt  &om  High 
Wycomb,  and  beech  from  several  parts  of  the  county, 
which  abouuds  with  this  wood  more  than  any  In  Eng- 
land. In  \\tt  neighbourhood  are  freqnent  horse  races; 
and  here  are  several  com  and  paper-miUs,  particularlj 
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Marlow,   oa  the   river   Loildoii,  between  iLis  town  and  High      wheel  it 


M    A    B 

!votvtng,  thnrfoiv,  one  of  these  clwiiw  WiU     Martf. 


be  dragged  towards  the  river,  ^nd  the  other  towards  *• 
the  mountain.  lit  order  to  produce  this  alternate  mo- 
tton,  the  chains  are  supported  aod  kept  at  equal  distances 
by  a  number  of  vertical  balances,  placed  along  tbe 
mountain  at  every  three  toises,  and  moving  upon  a  cen- 
tre supported  by  a  frame  lying  between  tbe  two  chains 
and  equidistant  from  them.  When  these  chains  reach 
the  first  reservoir  thej  are  fixed  to  vertical  regaiatora, 
which  carry  frames,  to  which  are  adapted  the  pistons  of 
the  sucking  pumps.  These  regulators  therefore  will 
be  drawn  one  ailer  another  hy  their  coiTespandiDg 
chains  }  and  when  one  regulator  is  drawn  fay  its  chain, 
the  piston  of  the  pumps  which  it  carries  will  be  raised, 
and  the  water  will  follow  them :  At  the  Ksme  time  the 
pistons  of  the  other  regulator  are  descending  to  fbrni  a 
vacuum }  and  these  in  their  turn  ascend  with  tbeir  load 
of  water  when  the  Dtbeis  are  in  the  act  aF  descending. 
In  tbe  pumps  formerly  mentioned  which  work  in  the 
river,  an  effect  ia  p^odu<^ed  upon  the  pistons  both  when 
they  ascend  and  descend,  because  they  are  moved  by 
Stiff  iron  rods  -,  but  in  the  present  case  tbe  pistons  de- 


Wycomb.      There   are,  besides,  the  Temple-mills  lor 
*^  makinfi  thimbles,  and  another  for  pressing  oil  from  rape 
and  flax  seeds.     Tbe  population  in  iSii  was  1799. 

At  Great  Marlow  there  is  In  iustitulion  supported 
by  government  for  the  education  of  young  men  destined 
for  tbe  army.  The  pupils  are  entirely  under  military 
discipline,  and  are  instructed  by  able  {H^fessors  in  the 
varions  branches  of  education  connected  with  miU- 
taiT  tactics. 

MARLY,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  France, 
between  Versailles  and  St  Germain  >  seated  In  a  valley, 
■ear  a  village  and  forest  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fine  gardens  and  water-works,  there  be- 
ing a  curions  machiae  on  the  river  Seine,  which  not 
only  supplies  them  with  water,  but  also  those  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  is  10  miles  north-west  of  Paris.  £.  Long. 
2.  II.  N.  LaL48.  51. 

MiSLY,  Machine  at.  When  Lewis  the  Great  had 
fixed  upon  a  favourite  situation  in  the  forest  of  Marly, 
where  he  intended  to  erect  a  splendid  castle,  he  found 
that  it  wanted  nothing  either  in  point  of  beauty  or  con- 
venience but  a  fountain  of  water ;  and  he  immediately  scend  merely  by  their  own  weight,  as  the  motion  is 
delermlned  to  supply  by  the  Rssistance  of  art  what  na-  transmitted  only  hy  a  chain.  By  these  pumps  tbe  wa- 
tore  bad  denied  it.  An  ingenious  and  self-taaght  car-  ter  is  conveyed  to  the  upper  reservoir  by  two  condnit 
penter  from  Liege,  named  Baonequinf  nndertook  to  pipesof  eight  inches,  and  three  others  of  sue  inches  dia- 
Gonduct  from  tbe  Seine  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and      meter. 

for  this  purpose  contrived  and  erected  the  celebrated  The  sixlk  wheel  of  tbe  first  row,  which  is  tbe  first 

and  complicated  machine  which  we  are  now  to  describe,     towards  the  dam,  moves  a  long  chain  which  works  the 

The  machinery  is  driven  hy  14  uodeishot  water  pumps  of  one  of  tbe  wells  of  tbe  upperreservoir.  The 
wheels  of  36  feet  diameter,  reckoning  from  the  ends  of  seventh  wheel  gives  motion  to  a  chain  which  goes  to 
the  floatboards,  disposed  in  three  rows.    In  tbe  first  row      the  first  ctstem. 

there  arc  seven  wheels,  In  tbe  second  six,  and  in  the  By  means  sinular  to  these  already  described,  tbe  so; 

third  only  one.  By  these  wheels  the  water  is  raited  wheels  of  the  second  raw  move  by  each  of  their  cranks 
through  pumps  into  the  first  reservoir  about  160  feet  a  chain  that  goes  to  the  second  teservoir,  and  eight  of 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  then  to  a  second  reservoir  these  chains  work  16  pumps  behind  it,  to  bring  back 
346  feet  high,  and  from  this  to  the  summit  of  a  tower  into  the  reservoir  the  water  which  is  lost  out  of  the  six 
about  J33  feet  above  tbe  Seine.  P'pes  that  go  to  the  tower.     These  chains  go  over  one 

The  two  extremities  of  the  axle  of  each  wheel  extend  of  the  first  cisterns,  and  five  of  them  at  the  same  time 
beyond  the  gudgeons  on  which  they  rest,  and  are  bent  give  motion  to  the  pistons  of  thirty  pumps,  whilst  the 
into  a  crank  so  a*  to  form  a  lever  two  feet  long.  The  other  chaiiM  go  on  straight  to  the  great  reservoir, 
crank  which  is.  towards  tbe  mountain  drives  tbe  water  These  30  pumps  convey  their  water  through  two  |Hpes 
of  the  river  into  the  first  reservoir,  and  tbe  other  crank  of  8  inches  diameter  into  the  upper  reservoir,  "no 
gives  motioo  to  the  balances.  five  chains,  after  working  these  30  pumps,  give  motion 

An  engine  of  eight  pumps  is  wrought  by  one  of  the      to  the  pistons  of  S2  pumps  in  the  second  reservoir  which 
cranks  of  each  of  the  six  wheels  in   the  first  row.     raise  the  water  from  it  to  the  tower. 
These  engines  consist  of  a  balance,  at  each  end  of  which  Tbe  basis  of  the  tower  which  receives  the  water  raised 

Jiangs  a  square  piece  of  wood  that  supports  and  directs  from  the  river  is  610  fathoms  distant  from  it ;  and  the 
four  pstooB.  This  balance  is  moved  bv  a  beam  in  tbe  walerroosfromtbis  bason  along  ■naqueductaf56arches 
form  of  a  T,  the  horizontal  part  of  which  is  connected  by  its  own  weight.  From  this  aqueduct  the  water  is  dis- 
at  one  end  with  the  balance  by  tbe  intervention  of  a  tributed  into  great  reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  conveyed 
vertical  regulator  or  beam,  and  at  the  other  with  the  to  the  gardens  and  shnibberies  around  tbe  castle, 
crank  of  the  wheel  hy  means  of  a  horizontal  iron  rod.  The  quantity  of  water  raised  by  this  machine  amounts 

One  of  the  cranks  of  each  of  the  sit  v/Aeelt  of  the  at  a  mean  rate  to  30,oco  or  40,000  gallons  per  hour ; 
Jiret  row,  (excepting  that  which  is  next  the  mountain), 
and  two  of  the  cranks  of  tbe  14th  wheel,  or  that  in 
tbe  hut  row,  give  mation  to  the  pumps  in  the  river, 
and  carry  the  water  into  the  first  reservoir.  This  mo- 
lion  is  oommtinicated  frein  the  cranks  by  msans  of  an 
iron  rod  whieb  is  fixed  to  tbe  lower  end  of  >  vertical 
balance.  A  horizontal  regulator  or  beam  is  fixed  to 
each  end  of  this  balance,  and  to  these  rcKuIators  ore 
feitencd  chains  which  follow  the  declivity  of  the  i 


tain  till  they  reach  tbe  superior  reservoirs.    When  tbe     one  fairtbing. 


though  in  favourable  circumstances  it  raises  more  thai 
60,000  glutens  per  hour.  But  while  the  Seine  either 
overflows  its  banks,  or  is  frozen,  or  when  tbe  water  b 
very  tow,  the  machine  is  scarcely  capable  of  performing 

The  yearly  oxpence  o£  the  machine  at  Marly  indnd- 
Ing  tbe  salaries  of  tbe  superintondants  and  tlie  u|>eoces 
of  repain,  amounts  to  about  33001.  sterling,  or  9I.  per 
day,  whieh  makes  the  expence  of  90  gallons  of  water 


Bnt  if  we  take  into  the  acconnt  tbe 
interest 
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alj  interest  of  333,000!.  the  original  expenca  rf  the  ma- 
ll diine,  y3  galloua  will  coat  three  balance,  oc  15  gal- 
"•^*-   tons  one  farthing. 

'"•  .  NotwidutAiiduig  the  magoificeiKe  of  th!«  great  ma- 
chine, and  the  ingenuity  vrhich  is  displayed  in  its  con- 
struction, every  person  nho  examines  it  with  care,  will 
perceive  ionamenlile  defects,  whether  he  examines  it 
HS  a  whole,  or  attends  to  the  parU  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. In  several  positions  the  moving  forces  act  with 
great  obliquity,  and  therefore  occasion  an  immense 
waste  of  power  ;  and  in  order  to  give  an  alternate  mo- 
tion to  a  namber  of  chains  of  balances  extending  to  a 
disUoce  of  3804  feet,  more  than  aine-teuths  of  the  im- 
petling  power  are  destroyed. 

By  a  few  changes  upon  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
ehine,  the  water  might  have  been  raised  from  the 
river  to  the  tower  without  any  intermediate  reservoirs. 
This  appeus  from  two  experiments  made  upon  the  ma- 
chine in  1758  and  1775.  In  1738  M.  Camus  atteropt- 
ed  to  raise  the  water  to  the  tower  at  once.  He  was 
able,  however,  only  to  bring  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower  which  was  considerably  higher  than  the  second 
leserToir.  By  this  experiment  the  machine  was  so 
much  strained  that  several  parts  required  chains  to  se- 
cure it.  In  1775  the  water  nas  elevated  to  the  second 
reservoir  at  one  jet  at  diSereot  times,  but  from  the  age 
and  infirmi^  of  the  pipes  several  of  them  burst  during 
'  the  experiment.  Hence  it  is  obvioija  that  if  the  pipes 
had  been  made  stronger,  the  first  reservoir  and  the  ma- 
iihinery  connected  with  it  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  }  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  the  machine  had 
been  constructed  with  more  jodgtnent,  the  water  might 
bave  been  conducted  at  once  &om  the  river  to  tbe 

MARMALADE,  a  confection  of  plnms,  apricots, 
quinces,  &c.  boiled  op  to  a  consistence  with  sugar.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  made  of  Seville  oranges  and  sugar  only. 

MARMANDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot  and  Garonne,  containing  about  4000  in- 
habitants. It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn  and 
wine,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Garonne,  in  £.  Long. 
o.  15.  N-  Lat244.  30, 

MARMONTEL,  a  French  writer.     See  Sufple- 

MENT. 

MARMORA,  the  name  of  four  islands  of  Asia,  in 
the  sea  of  the  same  name.  Tbe  largest  b  about  30 
miles  in  circumference  i  and  the  soil  of  them  all  pro- 
duces com,  wine,  and  fruits.  Tbe  sea  of  Marmora 
is  a  large  gulf,  which  communicates  both  with  the 
Archipelago  and  tbe  Black  sea  by  that  of  Conslan- 
tiaople,  being  lao  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth; 
and  all  ships  mu&t  pass  through  it  that  sail  to  Constan- 
tinople from  tbe  Mediterranean.  It  was  anciently  the 
Propoatis, 

MARMORICA,  a  country  of  Africa  anciently  in- 
habited by  the  Libyans.  It  was  bounded  on  the  eatt 
^  ^Syytt  on  the  west  by  Cyrenaica,  on  the  south  by 
Mkhua,  or  tbe  desert  of  Libya  Interior,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  was  reckoned  a  part 
of  Egypt. 

MASNE,  tbe  name  of  two  departments  in  France, 
and  also  of  a  river  which  has  its  origin  in  one  of  them. 

MAROBUDUN,  in  AaeieiU  Gmn^pky,  the  royal 
Msidenceof  Marobudus,  kingof  tbeMarcomanni.  Now 
thought  to  ba  Prague^  the  capital  t^  Bohemia.. 
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>-         MAROLIiES,  Michel  az,  born  in   1600,  was  Maratte* 
1-     the  son  of  Claude  de  MaroUes,'  whem  French  memoirs        V  _ 
make  a  military  hero.     Michel,   bonever,   was  of  aMnrnniKfc 
different  composition.     He  entered  early  into  the  ee-         *■ 
clesiastical  stale,  and  by  tbe  interest  of  bis  father  ob- 
tained two  abbeys.     He  was  formed  with  an  extreme 
ardour  for  study,  which  never  abated  ^I  his  life  long  :- 
for,  from  1619  when  he  published  a  translation  of  Lu- 
can,  to  1681,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  conetant- 
\y  employed  in  writing  and  printing.     He   attached 
himself  unfortunately  to  the  translating  of  ancient  La- 
tin writers :  hut,  being  devoid  of  all  classical  taste  and 
spirit,  they  sunk  miserably  under  his  hands,  the  poets,, 
especially.    He  was  certainly,  bowever,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  discovered  all  his  life  a  love  for  the  arts. 
He  was  ene  of  the  first  who  paid  any  attention  to  prints;, 
and  collected  about  100,000,  which   make  at  this  day. 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  French  king's  cabinet.   He 
composed  memoirs  of  bis  own  life,  which  were  publish- 
ed by  tbe  abb^  Coujet,  17J5,  in  3  vols. 

MASONITES,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect  of 
eastern  Christians,  who  follow  tbe  Syrian  rite,  and  are 
subject  to  the  pope }  tbeir  prmcipal  habitation  being  on. 
Mount  LibaDus. 

Mosbeim  informs  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  condemned  and  exploded  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the 
Mardaites,  a  people  who  inhibited  the  mounts  Liba- 
nus  and  Antilibanus,  and  who,  about  the  ,  conclusion, 
of  tbe  seventh  century,  were  called  Mairmiles,  after 
Mora  their  first  bishop  ;  a  name  which  they  still  ret;iin. 
None  (he  says)  of  the  ancient  writers  give  any  certain, 
account  of  the  first  person  who  instructed  these  moun- 
taineers in  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites :  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  from  several  circumstances,  that  it 
was  John  Maro,  whose  name  they  had  adopted ;  and 
that  this  ecclesiastic  received  the  name  of  Maro  from, 
his  having  lived  in  the  character  of  n  monk  in  the  fa- 
mous convent  of  St  Maro,  upon  the  borilcrs  of  iha 
Orontes,  before  his  settlement  limong  the  Mardaites 
of  Mount  Libauus.  One  thing  is  certain,  from  the 
testimony  of  Tyriux  and  other  unexcrplionahle  ivit- 
nesses,  as  also  from  tbe  most  authentic  reoords,  viz. 
that  tbe  Maronites  retained  the  opinions  of  the  Mo- 
notbelites  until  the  IZth  r.entury,  when,  abandoning 
and  renouneing  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ, 
they  mere  readmitted  in  the  year  11 82  to  the  com^ 
munion  of  the  Roman  church.  Tlie  most  Icnmed  of 
the  modem  Maronites  have  leh  no  method  unemploy- 
ed to  defend  their  church  against  this  accusation  ;  they 
have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimooifs, 
that  their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  t)ie  Catholic 
faith,  in  their  attachment  to  tbe  Roman  pontiff,  with- 
out ever  adopting  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Monopbysites, 
OF  Monotbelites.  Blit  all  their  efforts  are  insufficient 
to  prove  the  tmtb  of  these  assertions  to  such  as  hav« 
any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  church  and 
the  records  of  ancient  times ;  for  to  all  such  the  testi- 
moniss  they  allege  will  appear  absolutely  fictitious  and' 
destitute  of  authority. 

Faustus  Nairon,  a  Maronita  settled  at  Rome,,  has- 
published  an  apology  for  Maro  and  tbe  rest  of  his 
nation.  His  tenet  is,  that  tbey  realty  took  their  name 
from  the  Maro  who  lived'  about  the  yeat  400,  and 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Cbrysostom,  Tbeodnect^ 
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1,  and  the  Mvaolg^in  of  the  GieelLs.     He  adds,  tbat 
the  disciples  of  diu  Maro  spiead  tbemselvca  tbrough- 


A    H 

uitted  some  great  crime.     This  detesUUe  czp^i- 
itlas  been  too  ofteii  praclisrd  b^  some  iDbumaa>CioiII- 

~  out  all  Sjria ;  that  they  built  several  mooasteriei,  and  manders  of  sbips.  J 

among  otban,  one  that  bore  the  name  of  their  leader;  MASOT,  Clemekt,  the  best  French  poet  -vf  hia 

that  all  the  Syriaus  who  were  not   tainted  with  heresy  time,  was   bara   at'Cahors  in  1495  j  and  was  'the  boh 

took  refuge  among  them  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  of  John  Maroti  valet  de  cbambre  to  Francis  I.  aod 

heretics  of  those  times  called  them  Maronites.  poet  to  Queen  Anne  df  Brittany.      He  enjoyed    his 

Mosheim  observes,  that  the  subjection  oC  the  Ma-  father's  place  aa  vatet'dc  cfaanbre  to  Francis  I.  and 

ronites  to  the  S[uritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  poa-  was  page  to  Margaret  of 'Trance  wife  to  the   duke 

US'  was  agreed  to  with   this  express  condition,  tlut  of  Aleo^on,    "la    1521  he  followed-  that  prince  int* 

neither  die  popes  nor  their  emiaBaries  itHmld  pretend  Italy,  and.  nas  wounded^and  'Aken  prisoner  at   tbe 

to  chapge  or  abolish  any  thing  that  related  to. (he  an-  ba'tUe  of  Pav!a  ;  bat  xt  bis  retnm  to  Paris  was  ac- 

cient  rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious  .opinions,  of  cnaed  of  heresy,  and  thrown  into  prtsan,  from  whence 

Ihis  people,  ao  that  in  reality  there  is.nothing  to  be  he  was  delivered  by  the  protection Df -King  Francis  I. 

found  amoDg.^he  Maronites  that  savours  of  popery,  if  He  at  length  retired  to  the  queen-  ofNavarre.  then 

we  except  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  ■pontifi',  vho  to  the  dochess  of  Ferrara,  and  in  1536  returned  to 

is  ablinrd  t«pay  very  dear  for  their  friendship.    For,  Paris:  but  declaring  openly  fcrth^  Calvinists,  he  was 

as  the  Maronitcs  live  in  the  utmost  distress  of  poverty,  obliged  to  fly  to  (^neva;  winch- he  at  length   left, 

under  tbe  tyrannical  yoke    of  the    Mahametans,   the  and  retiring   to  Piedmont,  died«t-Tnriu  in   1^4, 

bishop  of  Roiqe  is  under  the  necessity  of  fiunishing  aged  CO.     Hb  verses  are  agreeably  filled  with  natural 


Ihcm  with  such  snbsidici  as  may  appease  their  oppres-      beauties.     La  Fontaine  acknowledged  himaelf'  tiis  dit- 
procure  a  subsistence  for  their  bishop  and  clergy, 


provide  all  things  requisite  for  tbe  support  of  their 
churches,  and  tbe  nointen^pt«d  exercise  of  public 
-trorahip,  .and  contribnte  in  general  to  lessen  their  mi- 
sery. It  is  certain^.that  there  are  Maronites  in  Syria 
who  still  behold  tbe  church  of  Rome  with  the  giKatcst 
aversion  and  abhorrence  ;  n»r,  what  is  still  more  le- 
jnarkable,  great  uumheis'of  that  nation  residing  in 
Italy,  even  upder  the  eye  of  the  pontilT,  opposed  his 
Authority  during  the  last  century,,  and  tlirew  the  court 
of   Rome   into   great  perplexity.   '  One  body  of  these 

,-4ioncon forming  Maronites  retired  into  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Waldenses  ;  anotber, 
above  600  in  number,  with  a  bijihop  and  several  eccle- 
siastics at  their  Iwad,  fled  into  Corsica,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  against  tbe  vio- 

,  leiice  of  theioqaiaitora. 

Tbe  Maronites  have  a  patriarch,  who  resides  in  tbe 
monastery  of  Cannubin,  on  Afount  liibaans,  and  a3< 
tinmes  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioeb,  and  tbe  name 
ot  Peter,  as  if  he  seemed  desirous  of  being  considered 
as  the  successor  of  that  apostle.  He  is  elected  hj  the 
.clergy  and  the  people,  nccordinj;  to  the  ancient  cu- 
stom} but,  since  their  reunion,  with  tlu 
Aoine,  he  is  obli^d  to  have  a  bull  of  Tonflrmation 
'fi-om.tbe  pope.  ,'IIe  k^ps.a  perpetual  celibacy,  as 
well  as  the  i-eat  of  the  bishops  'his  solTragans  :  as  to  the 
.rest  of  the  ecc I esi attics,  they  are  al|owed  to  marry  be- 
fore ordination  ;  and  yet  the  monastic,  tife  is  in  great 

., esteem  among  them.  Their  monkaare  of.  the  order  of 
"St  Anthony,  and  live  in  the  most  ebicure  places  in  tbe 
mountains,  far  from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


:iple,  and  contributed  greatly  to  restore'  to  vogue 
the  works  of  this  ancient  poet.  'Marot,'  besides  his 
other  works,  has  tranalated  part  of  the-  Psalms  into 
verse,,  wfaicti  was  contin'oed  by  Beza,  and  sire  still 
sung  .in  :tbe'Trotestant  churches  abroad.— Jfic^Am/ 
ilarvtf.hia  BOOr^ta  xlMMhe  anthorof  some  veivea; 
but  they  are  not  comparable  to  those  -of  Mkn,  and  much 
less  to  those  otCfen^mf'Morot. — The- works  -of  the  three 
ilarots  were  collected,  and  printed  together  at  the 
Hague  in  1731,  in  3  vols,  410,  and  in  6  vda.  12010. 

MARFURG,  a  strong  and  considcralile  town  «f 
Germany,  in  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgn- 
vate .of  Hesse  .Cagsel,  with  an  university,  a  castle, -t 
palace,  a  handsome  square,  and  -■  magnificent  tewn- 
houee.  It  is  is  seated  on  the  river  1j<^,  in  a  pleasant 
country,  i  j  miles  south -oF'^VBldeek,  and  47  south-east 
of  Casscl.     E.  Long.  8.  J.S-'N.  Lat.  jo.  42. 

MaSpurc,, a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Styrta, 
seated  jin  the  river.  Drave,  25  mites  aoulh-west  of 
Gratz,  and  60  north-east  of  Laubach.  -  £.  Long.  16. 
10.  N.  Latjv}6.  42. 

MARQUARl),  Friheh,  an  eminent  German  <U 
vilian,  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1565.  He  studied  at 
church  of  fioorgcs,  under  the  learned  Cujas ;  and  acquired  great 
Skill  in  polite  literature,  and  in  the  kws.  At  his  to- 
tum  to  Germany,  he  became  connscllor  to  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  profesSDr  of  law  at  Heidelberg ;  and  wa* 
afterwards  sent  by  the  elector  Frederic  IV.  as  bismt- 
nister,  into  Poland,  to  Meniz,  and  several  other  courts. 
He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1614.  He  wroto  many 
works  which  are  esteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which 
De  re  monetaria  vrlrrum-^omanortim,  et  kodu 


)  their  faith,  they  agree  in  the  main  with  the  emi  apud  GermanoM  imptrii.     2.  Betvm  BoietHiearum 

rest  of  tb^  easterq  church^  ,  Their  priests  do. not  say  teriptorca.     3.  Berum  Germaniearum  Kriptoret.     4. 

mass '  singly ;  hut.  all  qay  it  togetfier,  standing  round  Corpus  hi'atori^  Francite,  S[c. 

Ihe  altar.    They  comnuipicate  in  unleavened  bread;  MABQUE,  or  Letters  of  Makqve,  in  military  af- 

and  the  laity  have  hitherto  partaken  .in  both  kinds,  fairs,  are  letters  of  reprisal,  granting  the  Aibjects  of  one 

though  the  practice  of  connnunicating  in  one  has  of  prince  or  state  liberty  to  make  reprisals  -on  those  rf 

'  late  been  getting  footing,-  .having  been  introduced  ,hv  another.— -They  are  so  called  From  tbe  German  tnarckt 

little  and  l)ltle.'  ,In  Lent  they  eat  nothing,  unless  it  "limit,  frontier}"  as  beingjW  nmcestvm  ina/tertut 

be  two  or  three  hours  before  sunrising  :  their  other  principU  tnarckas  feu  limiles  transeundi,  sfbtquejMja- 

fastings  are  very  numerous.  ciendi;  as  being  a  right  of  passing  the  limits  or  frontiers 

To  MAROON,  to  put  one  or  more  sailors  ashore  of  another  prince,  and  doing  one's  self  jostice. 

.  'Iipon  a  desolate  islfuid,  under  pretence  of  their  having         Letters  of  marq,tie  among  us  arc  extraordinary  com- 
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rqna,    mwiions  granted  by  Batliority  foi  repaiatioa  to  mer-     of  hslf&  crown  }  and  "before  this  another  pece  of  per-  llargntm. 
loeui  chnnts. taken  Bnd  despoiled  bjatraneers  at  wa}  and  re-      forated' tortaiseshelt,  tbe  size  of  a  sbilling.     Besides        •      '' 
V    '-'  priHaU  is  onlj  the  rctakiag,  or  taking  of  one  tbing  for     this   decoratioa  in  front,  some  hare  it  also  on  each 
a  Prt.  another*.    The  fonn  in  these  cases  is,  the  sufferer  innst      side,  bat  in  Email  pieces ;   and   all   have  fiied  to  them 
^-      first  apply  to  tbc  lord  privj  scsil,  and~he  shall  make  out      tbe  tail  feathers  of  cocki,  or  tropic  birds,  wbicb,  tvbea 
letters  of  request  under  the  privy-seal ;  and  -if,  after      tbe  fiUet  is  tied   on,  stand  oprbbt,  so  that  tbe   vbole 
such  request  of  satisfaction   aude,  the  paHy  required      togetbec    makes    a   very   sprightly    ornament.      Tlii'y 
do  not,  witbin   conveaicat  time,  n^e  due  satisfaction      wear  roond  tbe  neck  a  kind  of  mff  or  necklace  madu 
or  restiiulion  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord  cbancellor      of  tight  woad,  the  outward  and  upper  sides  covered 
■ball   make  him  out  letters  of  marque  under  the  great      with  smftll  pease,  wliidi  are  fixed  on  with  gum ;  they 
seal ;  and  hj  virtue  of  these  be  maj  attack  and  seize      also  wear  some   bunches   of  homan  hair  fiisleoed  to  a 
the  property  of  tbe  aggressor  nation,  ivitbout  hazard  of      string,  and  tied  round  tbe  legs  and  arms.      But  all  tbe 
being  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate,  above  ornaments  are  seldom  seen  on  tbe  same  person. 

M.'VRQUESAS  islands,  the  name  of  certain  All  these  ornaments,  except  tbe  last,  they  freely  part- 
ed with  for  a  trifling  consideration ;  but  the  humait 
hair  they  valued  very  highly,  though  these  hunches 
were  the  usual  resideace  of  many  vermine.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  these  irere  irorn  in  remembrance  of  their 
deceased  relations,  and  therefore  were  looked  upon 
with  some  veneration  ;  or  they  may  be  the  spoils  of 
their  enemies,  worn  ms  the  hooonrable  testimonies  of 
victory.  However,  a  large  nail,  or  something  whicb 
struck,  their  eyes,  commonly  got  the  better'of  their 
scruples.  The  king,  or  chief  of  the  island,  came  to 
visit  Captain  Cook  t  he  was  the  only  one  seen  conw 
plctely  dressed  in  diis  manner.  Their  ordioary  orna- 
menta  are  necklaces,  and  amulets  made  of  shells,  Stc. 
All  of  them  had  tbeir  ears  pierced,  thongh  none  were 
seen  with  ear-rings.  The  king  had  not  much  respect 
paid  bim  by  his  attendants;  he  presented  Captain  Cook  : 
with  some  fruit  and  hogs ;  and  acquainted  him  thkt  hts 
name  was  Honoo,  and  that  be  was  ht'ka-m,  wbich  title 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  aret  of  Otaheite,  and 
arekee  of  the  Friendly  isles.  Their  dwellings  are  in 
about  the  valleys,  and  on  tbe  sides  of  the  bills  near  their  plan- 
tations.    They  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those 


isknds  in  the  Sooth  sea,  lying  lietween  8  and  lo 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  130  and  140 
degrees  of  west  longitude.  They  arc  five  in  number, 
viz.  La  Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  Xia  Dominica,  Santa 
Christina,  and  Hood  island.  Alt  the  natives  of  these 
islands  may  be  sapposed  to  he  of  the  same  tribe.  Those 
■pots  that  are  fit  for  culture  are  very  populous ;  but 
every  island  is  very  mountainous,  and  has  many  inac- 
cessible and  barren  rocks ;  and  the  whole  population 
is  believed  not  to  e\cced  6000.  The  Spaniards,  who 
first  visited  here,  found  the  manners  of  this  pcopfe 
gentle  and  inofiensive  ;  but  these  qualities  did  not  pre- 
vent those  who  landed  from  wantonly  bntcberingsever^ 
of  the  natives  at  Alagdalcna. 

The  inbabitants  of  these  island  collectively,  says 
Captain  Cook,  are  without  exception,  the  finest  race 
of  people  in  the  South  sea.  For  symmetry  of  shape, 
and  regular  features,  they  perhaps  surpass  all  other  na- 
tions. Not  a  single  deformed  or  ill-pro^rtioned  per- 
son was  seen  on  the  island  ;  all  were  strong,  tall,  well- 
limbed,  and  reraarkabFy  active.  Tbe  me 
five  feet  ten  or  six  feet  high  *,  their  teeth 

good,  nor  are  their  eyes  so  full  and  lively,  as  those  of  at  Otaheite,  which  will  he  particnlarly  described  when 
many  other  nations  :  llieir  hair  is  of  many  colours,  bo^  we  speak  of  that  island  ;  but  they  are  much  meaner, 
none  rod ;  some  have  it  long,  but  tbc  most  general  en-  and  are  only  covered  with  the  leaves  of  tfa^  bread- 
stom  is  to  wear  it  short,  except  a  bunch  on  each  side  of  fnax  tree  ;  in  general,  they  are  built  on  a  square  or  ' 
tbe  crown,  which  they  tie  in  a  knot;  their countenan-  oblong  pavement  of  stone,  raised  swne  height  above 
ces  are  pleasing,  open,  and  full  of  vivacity  \  they  are  of  tha  level  of  the  ground  ;  they  likewise  have  such  pave- 
a  tawney  complexion,  which  is  rendered  almost  Maek  ment  near  tbeir  houses,  on  which  they  sit  to  eat  and 
by  jtunctures  over  tbe  whole  body.  Tbey  were  entirely  amuse  themselves.  Along  the  uppermost  edge  of  the 
naked,  except  a  smalt  piece  of  cloth  round  their  waist  moontain  a  row  of  stakes  or  palisadoea,  closely  con- 
and  loins.  The  punctures  were  disposed  with  tbe  at-  nectrd  together,'weTe  seen  like  a  fortification,  in  which, 
Bost  reguTarity,  so  that  the  marks  on  each  leg,  arm, .  by  the  help  of  glasses,  appeared  something  likt  huts, 
and  cheek,  were  exactly  similar.  The  women,  in  two  wbich  seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  hip- 
days  time,  began  to  appearin  considerable  numbers,  and  pas  of  New  Zealand,  which  will  be  described  in  speak- 
tbe  sailors  found'  them  not  less  kind  than  thaae  of  tin  ing  of  that  country.  Their  canoe*  resemble  those  of 
other  island  wbich  they  bad  visited :  they  were  inferior  Otaheite,  but  not  so  large  {  their  heads  had  commonly 
to  the  men  in  stature,  but  well  proportioned  :  their  ge-  some  flat  upright  piece,  on  which  tbe  human  bee  waa 
ncral  colour  was  brown;  no  punctures  were  observed  coarsely  carved  ;  and  riieirsails  were  made  of  mats, 
upon  them  ;  ttiey  wore  a  single  piece  of  clbtb  made  of  triangular  in  shape,  and  very  broad  at  tbb  top :  the 
the  mulberry  bark,  which  covered  tbem  from  tbe  shoUl-  paddles  which  they  used  were  of  heavy  -fited  wood ; 
ders  to  tbe  knees.  abort,  but  sharp-pointed,  and 'with  a  knob  at  the  npper 

Tbe  priucipal  head  dress  used  in  the  islands,  and  what     end^  they  were  from  10  to  32' feet  hog,  and  abont  tj; 
appearstobe  tbeir  chief  ornament,  is  ssoitofl)roadfilIet,     incbibs  broad. 

cnriou  sly  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  huslu  of  cocoa  nuts;  Their  weapons  wtre'all  itutde  of  the'  club  wood,  or 

in  the  (nmt  is  fixed  a  mother-af-pearl  shell,  wrouriit  caaoarina;  and  were  either  plain  spears  about  8  or  10 
round  to  tbe  size  of  a  tea  saucer  ^  before  that  another  feet  long,  or  dnbt  which  commonly  had  a  knob  at  one 
smaller,  of  very  fine  tortoiseBh ell,  perforated  into  cu-  end.  THey  bare  also  slings  with  which  tbey  throw 
riona  figores;  also  hefine,  and  in  the  centre  of  that,  is  atones  with  'grcst  velocity,  and  to  a  gnat  distance,  hut 
anotber  round  mece  of  anther' of-pearl,  about  tbe  size     not  with  a  good  aim;. 
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Xu^ciM.     ^^e  language  of  thew  people  U  nuch  nearer  to  that  Bliell-linie.      Some   had   large   feathered   leavra    of  a  MsTq« 

'  '     '         of  Otaheite  than  aoy  other  dialect  in  the  South  Ka,  ex-  kind  of  palm,  nhich  answered  the  purpose  of  an  um-  Marq* 

cept  that  they  could  not  proDounce  the  letter  r.  brella.  •" 

The  odIjf  quadrupeds  aeeo  here  ncre  boffs,  except  The  natives   at    length   became   so   familiar  as  to 

nts  -,  here  were  fonis,  and  ssTcral  small  birds  in  the  mount  ihe  sides  of  the  ship  in  great  numbers.      Iliey 

woods,  whose  notei  were  vcrr  melodious.     The  chief  frequently  danced  upon  the  decks  for  the  diversion  of 

differeace  between  the  inbabitanti  of  the  Marquesas  the  aailors  :  their  dances  very  much  resembled  those 

■and  tlioie  of  the  Society  islands  secmi  to  consist  in  of  Otaheite ;    their  music  too   was  very   much    the 


their  different  degrees  of  cleanliness ;  the  fanner  do 
not  bathe  two  or  three  times  a-day,  nor  wash  their  hands 
'And  face  before  and  after  every  meal,  as  the  latter  do ; 
'and  they  are  besides  verr  slovenly  in  the  manner  of 
|ireparing  their  meals.  Their  diet  is  chieSy  vegetable ; 
though  they  have  hogs  and  fowb,  and  catfdi  abundance 


A  sailor  having  been  iuatteutive  to  his  duty,  receiv- 
ed several  blows  from  Captain  Cook  ;  on  seeing  which, 
the  natives  exclaimed  tapc-a-fiei'le-tina,  "  he  beats  hU 
brother."  From  other  initances  that  had  occurred, 
that  they  knew  the  difference  between  the 


of  fish  at  certain  times.   Their  driuk  is  pure  water,  co-  commander  and  his  people,  but  at  the  same  time  tbey 

coa  nuts  being  scarce  here.  conceived  them  all  brethren ;  and,  says  Mr  Forster, 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fropensity  of  tbe  natives  "  to  me  the  most  natural  inference  is,  that  they  only 

.was  discovered  to  be  rather  to  rect^ive  than  give  ;  for  applied  an  idea  to  os  in  this  case,  wliich  really  existed 

when  they  had  taken  a  nail  as  tbe  price  of  a  bread-  with  regard  to  themselves ;  '  they  probably  look   on 

frait,  the  article  so  purchased  could  not  he  obtained  llwmselves  as  one  family,  of  which  the  eldest  horn  is 

from  them.    To  remove  this  dishonest  dbposition.  Cap-  tbe  chief  or  king." 


MARQUETRY,  Inlaid  Work  ;  a  curious  kind 
of  work,  composed  of  pieces  of  hard  fine  wood  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  fastened,  in  thin  slices,  on  a  ground,  and 
sometimes  enriched  with  other  matters,  as  tortoise-del). 


"°ffi 


tin,  and  brass. 


tain  Cook  ordered  a  musket  to  he  fired  over  their  heads, 
'  whicJi  terrified  tb^m  into  fair  dealing. 

Soon  after  the  natives  had  gathered  courage  enough 
to  venture  on  hoard  tbe  ship,  one  of  them  unfortu- 
nately stole  an  iron  slaocheon  from  the  gangway,  with 

which  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  and,  notwithstanding  its  l^ere  is  another  kind  of  marquetry  made,  instead  of 

'height,  swam  with  it  to  bis  canoe,  and  was  making  to  wood,  of  glasses  of  varioai  colours  ;  and  a  third,  where 

the  shore  with  all  speed.     A  musket  was  fired  over  nothing  but  precious  stones  and  the  richest  marbles  are 

his  head  to  frigbteo  him  hack,  but  to  no  effect,  he  still  used  :  but  these  are  mote  properly  called  maaaic  work. 

continned  to  make  off  with  his  booty  ;  the  whistling  of  See  Mosaic. 

.  another  hall  over  his  bead  was  as  ineffectual ;  an  of-  The  art  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient;  and  is  supposed 

ficer,  less  patient  of  such  an  injnry  than  reason  and  ho-  to  have  passed  from  the  east  to  the  west,  as  one  of  the 

manity  should  have  taught  him  to  be,  levelled  a  musket  Spoils  brought  to  the  Romans  from  Asia.     Indeed  it 

at  the  poor  fellow,  and  shot  him  through  tbe  head,  was  then  but  a  simple  thing ;  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any 

Captaiu  Cook  had  given  orders  to  fire  over  the  canoe,  tolerable  perfection  till  the  I  jtli  century  among  the  Ita- 

but  not  to  kill  any  one  i  he  was  in  a  boat,  and  came  lisns  :  it  seems,  however,  to  have  arrived  at  its  height 


up  vritfa  the  canoe  soon  after.     There  v 

her :  one  sat  bailing  out  tbe  blond  and  w»ter  ii 


a  kind 


e  17th  century  among  the  French. 
Till  John  of  Verona,  a  cotemporary  with  Raphael, 


of  hysteric  laugh  ;  Ibe  othu",  >  youth  of  about  14  or  the  finest  works  of  this  kind  were  only  black  and  white, 

I  c  years  of  age,  who  aficrwsrds  proved  to  be  the  son  which  are  what  we  now  call  Morescot ;  but  that  reli- 

of  the  deceased,    fixed    his    eyes   on    tbe    dead   body  gious,    who    had   a   genius   for  painting,    stained   hi^ 

-with  a  serious  and  dejected  countenance.     This  act  of  woods  with  dyes  or  boiled  oils,  which  penetrated  them, 

severity,  however,  did  not  estrange  the  islanders  to  the  But  he  went  no  brther  than  the  representing  buildings 

ship,  and  a  traffic  was  carried  oa  to  the  satisfaction  and  perspectives,  which  requires  no  great  variety  of 

of  both  parties  ;  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  and  colours.     Those  who  succeeded  him,  not  only  improved 

come   hogs,  were  given  in  exchange  for  small  nails,  on  the  invention  of  dyeing  the  woods,  by  a  secret  which 

"knives,  and  pieces  of  Amsterdam  doth ;  red  featfaen  they  found  of  burning  them  without  consuming,  which 

.  of  the  Amsterdam  island  were  greatly  esteemed  here,  served  exceedingly  well  for  the  shadows  ;  but  had  also 

Captain  Cook,  accompanied  bv  the  gentlemen  of  the  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  fine  new  woods  of  na- 

ship,  in  their  walks  about  the  conntry,   lighted  on  turally  bright  colours,  by  the  discovwy  of  America, 

the  hpuse  which  had  been  the  habitation  of  the  man  "With  these  assistances  the  art  is  now  capable  of  imita- 

who  had  been  shot }  there  they  fonnd  his  son,  who  fled  tiog  any  thing  •,  whence  some  call  it  the  art  of  fainting 

at  their  approach  i  they  inqturcd  for  his  female  rela-  in  tmod. 

tiuns,   and  were  told  that  they  remained  at  the  top  The  gronnd  whereon  the  pieces  are  to  be  ranged 

of  the    mountain  to  weep   and    mourn  for  the   dead,  and  glued.  Is  ordinarily  of  oak  or  fir  well  dried ;  and 

Notwithstanding  they  were  then  among  the  relations  to  prevent  warping,  is  composed  of  several  pieces  glned 

of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  them,  not  the  least  together,     llie  wood  to  he  used,  being  reduced  into 

tokens  of  animosity  or  revenge  were  discemihle  among  leaves,  of  the  thickness  of  a  line,  is  either  stained  with 

ihe  natives  some  colour  or  made  black  far  shadow ;  which  some 

The  weather  being  extremely  hot,  the  inhabitants  effect  by  putting  it  in  sand,  extremely  heated  over  the 

Inade  use  of.  targe  fans  to  cool  themselves,  of  which  fire,  others  by  steeping  it  in  lime-water  and  sublimate, 

great  nuiObers  were  purchased  :    the   fans  were  for-  and  others  in  oil  of  sulphur.— Thus  coloured,  the  con- 

sned  of  a  kind  of  tough  bark,  or  grass,  very  firmly  tours  of  the  piece  are  formed  according  to  the  parts  of 

and '  curiously  plaited,  md  frequently  whitened  witii  the  design  they  are  to  t«pr«Rot> 
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rqMtr7,  ThU  lut  ia  Om  most  difficult  parf  of  marquetry, 
trqai*-  Mid  that  wheMUi  tatml  patience  Mid  attention  ate  re- 
"v"™"  quired.  The  two  chief  instruments  used  herein  are 
the  saw  aod  the  rice  ;  the  one  to  hold  the  matter*  to 
be  formed  ;  the  other,  ta  take  off  from  the  extremeB, 
accoi^ing  to  occasion.  The  vice  is  of  wood,  having 
one  of  its  chaps  fixed  ;  the  other  niomble,  and  \»  opm- 
ed  and  shut  by  the  foot,  fay  means  of  a  cord  fastened  to 
It  treadle.  Its  structure  is  very  ingeaioos,  ytt  simple 
enough. 

The  leaves  to  be  formed  ^for  there  are  frequentlj 
three  or  four  of  the  same  kind  farmed  together)  are 
put  within  the  chapn  of  the  vice,  after  being  ginod  on 
the  outermost  part  of  the  design  whose  profile  they  are 
to  follow  ;  then  the  workman  pressing  the  treadle,  and 
thus  holding  fast  the  piece,  with  his  saw  runs  over  all 
the  outlines  of  ths  design. — By  thus  joining  and  fiorm- 
Ing  three  or  fonr  pieces  together,  tbej  not  only  gain 
time,  but  the  matter  is  likewise  the  better  enabled  to 
sustain  the  efforts  of  the  saw  ',  which,  how  delicate  M- 
ever  it  may  be,  and  how  lightly  soever  the  workman 
may  conduct  it,  without  such  a  precaution  would  be 
apt  to  raise  splinters,  to  the  ruin  of  the  beauty  of  the 
vork. 

When  the  work  is  to  consist  of  one  single  kind  of 
Wood,  or  of  tortoise-shell,  on  a  copper  or  tin  ground,  or 
vice  verta,  tbey  only  taim  two  leaves  on  one  another, 
ke.  a  leaf  of  metal,  and  aleafof  wood  or  shell:  tbisthe^ 
call  tawing  in  counter  portj;  for  by  filling  the  vacui- 
ties of  one  of  the  leaves  by  the  pieces  coming  out  of  the 
vther,  the  metal  may  serve  as  a  ground  to  the  wood,  and 
the  wood  to  the  metal. 

All  t1>e  pieces  thus  EDrrued  by  the  saw,  and  marked 
1o  know  them  again,  and  the  shadow  given  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned  ;  they  veneer  or  fiuten  each  in 
its  place  on  the  common  ground  ;  using  for  that  pn^ 
pose  the  best  English  glue. 

The  whole  is  put  in  a  press  to  dry,  planefl  ow,  and 
polished  with  the  skin  of  the  sea-dof^,  wax,  and  shave- 
grass,  as  in  simple  veoeering ;  with  diis  difference,  how- 
ever, that  in  marquetry  the  line  branches,  and  several 
of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  figures,  are  tooclied  up 
and  finished  with  the  graver. 

It  is  the  cabinetmakers,  joiners,  and  toymen,  amoag 
us,  who  work  in  maiqueby ;  it  is  the  enamellers  ana 
stme-cntten  who  deal  in  monic  works ;  the  instruments 
used  in  the  former  are  mostly  the  same  with  tluwe  used 
by  the  ebonists. 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour,  next  in  dignity  to 
that  of  duke.  His  office  is  to  guard  the  frontiers  and 
limits  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  eidled  the  marehe$, 
from  the  Teutimic  word  morcAr,  a  "  limit:"  as,  in 
particular,  were  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
while  they  continued  hostile  to  England.  The  persons 
who  had  command  there,  were  called  hrda  mareAert, 
ta  marque$$r» ;  whose  authority  was  abolished  by  statute 
97  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27.  tbougli  the  title  bad  long  before 
been  made  a  mere  design  of  honour.  Robert  Vere,  earl 
nf  Oxford,  being  created  marquis  of  Dublin  by  Hiofa- 
nrd  II.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  A  niarquis  is 
created  by  patent ;  his  mantle  is  double  ^rminej  three 
doublings  and  a  half;  his  title  is  nsoit  AoMouroi^;  and 
his  coranet  has  pearls  and  strawberry  leaves  intemixed 
round,  of  equal  height. 
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MABR,  that  pttrt  of  Aberdeenshire  situaltfWtwceo      Man 
tbe  rivers  Dee  and  Don.  II 

MARRACCI,  Lewis,  a  learned  lulian,  was  bom  "^e^. 
at  Lucca  in  Tuacany  in  1612.  A.het  having  finished 
his  juvenile  studies,  he  entered  inte  the  congregation 
of  regular  clerks  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  distin- 
guished himself  early  by  his  learning  and  merit.  He 
taught  rhetoric  seven  years,  and  paiwd  throng  several 
offices  of  his  order.  He  applied  himself  principally 
to  the  study  of  languages,  and  attained  of  {umself  the 
knowledge'of  tbe  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  tbe  Syriac,  the 
Chaldee,  aud  Arabic;  which  last  he  tau^t  stone  time 
at  Rome,  by  the  order  tS  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  chose  him  for  his  confessor,  and 
placed  great  confidence  in  him.  He  would  have 
advanced  him  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  if  Marracci 
had  not  ojmosed  him.— Marracci  died  at  Rome  in 
1700,  aged  87. — He  was  tbe  author  of  seTcrol  piecet 
in  Italian  ;  but  the  grand  work,  which  has  made  him 
deservedly  famous  all  over  Europe,  is  "his  editim  of 
the  Alkoran,  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sioo,  notes,  and  confutation  of  hu  own.  It  was  beau- 
tifully printed  in  two  vols,  folio  at  Padua  in  1698.  The 
Latin  version  of  the  Alkoran,  by  Marracci,  with  notes 
and  observations  from  him  and  others,  and  a  synopsis 
of  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  tray  of  introduction, 
was  published  by  Heineccins  at  Leipeic,  1721,  in 
8vo.  Marracci  had  also  a  hand  in  tbe  "  Bibiia  sacr» 
Arabics,  sacite  congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  josmi 
edita,  ad  usum  ecde^arora  oricntalium,"  Roma,  1671, 
in  4  vols,  folio. 

MARRIAGE,  a  contract,  both  civil  and  religions, 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  by  which  they  engage  to 
live  together  in  mutual  love  and  friendship  for  the  enda 
of  procreatian,  &c   See  Momal  PAibuopAi/, 

Marriage  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  in 
use  among  all  people.  The  Romanists  account  it  a 
sacrament.— The  woman,  with  all  her  moveable,  goods^ 
immediately  upon  marriage,  pastes  wholly  in  poteala- 
Um  viri,  into   the   power   and   disposal  of  the  has- 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  with- 
out marriage.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  author  of  this  hononreble  institu- 
tion among  that  people.  After  the  commonwealths 
of  Greece  were  settled,  marriage  was  very  much  en- 
conraged  by  their  laws,  and  the  abstaining  from  it  was 
discountenanced  and  in  many  places  punished.  The 
LacedniMHiians  wen  very  remariiable  fiir  their  severi- 
ty towards  those  who  deferred  marriage  beyond  a  li- 
mited time,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wholly  abstained 
from  it.  The  Athenians  had  an  express  law,  that  all 
crnnmanders,  orators,  and  persons  intrusted  with  any 
public  a&ir,  should  be  mairied  men.  Polygamy  was 
net  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The  time  of  mar- 
riage was  not  the  same  in  all  places.  The  Spartans 
v»ere  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their 
full  strength  ;  the  reason  assigned  for  which  custom  by 
Lycurgus  was,  that  the  S]mrtan  diiidren  might  be 
strong  and  vigorous ;  and  tbs  Athenian  laws  are  laid 
to  have  once  ordered,  that  men  Aould  not  marry  till 
35  years  of  age.     The  season  of  the  year  which  they 

Jirefened  for  this  purpose  was  the  winter,  andparticutar- 
y  the  month  of  January,  called  Gatnetim.  Tkt  Greeks 
4^  tbog^t 
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B.  thought  irwud^oua  to  contract  n«irriagc  wtlbin  c«r- 
^  taia  degree!  of  contangnitiitf  ;  whilst  most  of  the  bnr- 
twroDi  iwtioDS  allowed  incestuooa  mixtures. 

Hoat  of  the  Greci^iD  Btatei,  espec ialiy  such  aa  made 
Mtj  figoK)  required  their  citizens  sfaould  match  with 
nooe  but  citizens,  and  the  cbitdreo  were  not  allowed 
to  nuory  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  The 
uokl  'ceremoiij  is  pnmusing  fidelity  was  kissing  each 
other,  or  gWiuK  their  rig^t  hands,  which  was  a  gene- 
raX  form  of  ntifyiog  all  agreenents.  Before  the  mar- 
riage coul^  be  solemnized,  the  goda  were  to  be  cun- 
sulted,  and  their  assistance  implored  by  prayers  and  sa- 
crifices, which  were  offered  to  some  of  tbe  deities  that 
iDpeTiBtended  these  a&irs,  by  the  parents  at  nearest 
reiatiolu  of  the  persons  to  be  married.  When  the 
Tictim  was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out  and  thnntn 
behind  the  altar,  as  being  tbe  seat  of  anger  and  na- 
lice,  and  therefore  tbe  aversion  of  all  the  deities 
who  had  the  care  of  love,  as  well  as  those  who  be* 
came  their  votaries.  For  the  particularitiea  jrelating 
to  the  bnif,  a^  bridegroom,  aee  Bride  and  Biiid£< 
exooM. 

Tbe  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  disallowed  of 
polygamy.  A  Bontan  might  not  marry  any  woaian 
who  was  not  a  Roman.  AmiKig  the  Romans,  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  of  every  month  were  deemed  un- 
lacky  for  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  also  the 
liMst  of  the  parenta{im,  and  the  whole  mooth  of  May. 
The  moat  happy  season  in  every  respect  was  that  which 
followed  the  ides  of  Jone. 

The  Roman  laws  apeak  of  second  marriages  in  very 
bard  and  odious  terms :  lAatrcjam  tccundu  muptiujii- 
meslala,  L.  iii.  C.  de  sec.  nnptua.  By  tbeae  laws  it  waa 
Mtacted,  that  tbe  effects  of  tbe  husband  or  wife  de- 
ceased should  pass  over  to  the  ehiidran,  if  tbe  survi- 
vor sboald  nMrry  a  second  time.  By  the  law  Hae 
tdietaii  (Cod.  de  sec.  nnpt.],  tbe  sarvlvor,  upon  mar> 
rring  a  second  time,  conld  not  give  the  penoo  he  mar- 
ried a  portion  more  than  equal  to  that  of  cnob  of  thet 
ehildren.  In  the  primitive  church  the  respect  to  chasti- 
ty was  carried  so  high,  that  a  second  marriagf^  waa  ac- 
•ounted  no  other  than  a  lawful  wboredbm,  or  a  apeciei 
of  bigamy  {  and  there  arc  some  aocient  canons  which 
fin-bid  the  ecclesiastics  from  being  pieaent  at  seeond 

Marriage,  by  the  Mosaie  law,  was  aabject  to  s»- 
Mral  reatrictions  ;  thus  by  Levit.  chap,  xviii.  vcr.  16, 
a  man  was  forbid  to  many  bis  brother's  widow  unless 
he  died  without  iscaej  in  which  ease  it  became  «■• 
joined  as  a  ddty.  So  it  was  forbid  to  mamr  bia  wife^a 
sister,  while  ^e  wa*  living,  ver.  i8i ;  whiefa  was  not 
fiirbiddea  berare  tbe  law,  aa  appease  from  the  instanee 
•f  Jacob. 

Tbe  ancient  Roman  law  ia  silent  on  this  bead }  and 
Papinian  is- the  first  who  mentions  it,  00  occasion  af  the 
marriage  of  Caracalla.  The  lawyers  who  came  after 
kim  stretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  to  far,  that  they 
-placed  adaption  an  the  sane  foot  with  nataie. 

Affinity,  aoeording  to  die  modern  canonists,  renders 
Burriage  twiawtnl  to  the  fourth  ^neration,  inolnsive ; 
but  this  is  to  be  nndeistooJ  of  direM  affinity,  and  not 
•f  that  which  w  secondary  or  collateral.  AJimt  met 
^Sni*,  noa  at  affutit  meu$.  It  is  farther  to  be  observrd, 
that  this  impediment  of  marriage  does  not  only  follow 
aacffinit}  contracted  by  lawful  matrimonj,  but  also  that 
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contracted  by  a  criminal  commerce  ;  with  tbe  diler'  ] 
ence,  that  this  last  does  not  extend  beyond  tbe  second  ge- *- 
DBTatiiMi  ;  wbcTtas  the  other,  as  lua  been  observed, 
reaches  to  tbe  foitttb. 

In  Germamr  tbey  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called 
morganatic,  wherein  a  man  of  quality  contractiog  with 
a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  be  gives  her  the  left  band 
in  lieu  of  the  right  i  and  stipulates  in  tbe  contract  that 
the  wife  shall  cootioue  in  her  former  rank  or  condition  } 
and  that  the  children  bom  of  than  shall  be  of  the 
same,  so  that  they  become  hazards  at  ta  matters  of  iD- 
heritaoce,  though  ihey  are  legitimate  in  effect.  They 
cannot  bear  the  name  or  arms  of  tbe  family.  *  None 
but  princes  and  great  lords  of  Germany  are  allowed 
this  kind  of  rearriajfe.  The  nnivenities  of  Leipsic  and 
J«ia  have  declared  against  the  validitv  of  such  con* 
tracts ;  maiataining  that  tbey  cannot  prejudice  the  chil- 
dren, especially  when  the  emperor's  c<»sent  intervenes 
in  the  marriage. 

Tbe  Turks  have  three  kinds  of  marriagea,  and  three 
•orts  of  wives  ;  Ugitmiatc,  vrivet  m  krbut,  and  a&Ncfc. 
Tfaej  marry  tiie  first,  hire  the  second,  and  boy  the 

Among  all  the  savi^  nations,  whether  in  Asia,  A- 
friea,  or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  faanght  by  the  - 
bashand  from  her  father  or  these  other  relations  wbo- 
bave  an  anthority  over  her }  and  tbe  eendnaiaB  of  a 
bargain  for  this  purpose,  together  wilfa  the  payment  of 
the  price,  has  therefore  beoomc  tbe  asual  &rm  «r  so- 
lemnity in  tbe  celebration  of  thur  marriages.  The 
Hebrews  also  purchased  tbeir  wiyee  by  paying  down  a 
competent  dowry  for  them ;  and  Aristotle  makes  it  one 
ai^oment  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Grecians  were  an- 
nnciviliaed  pe^e,  because  the;'  used  to  buy  their 
wires  \  and  in  prt^oiiira  as  tbey  laid  aside  their  bar- 
barons  BMuners  ihry  left  off  this  practice. 

The  English  taw  considers  marriaj^e  in  no  other  light 
than  aa  a  ciril  contract  ^  tbe  holiness  of  the  matrimo* 
nial  stale  being  left  entirely  to  the  ecciesiaatical  taw,  ta 
which  it  pertains,  to  pnaisb  or  annul  iuGeetuoaa  or  itfiier 
nnscriptDral  marriages.  Tbe  law  allows  marriage  to. 
be  good  and  valid,  where  the  parties  at  tho  time  of 
making  it  were  willing  and  able  to  contract,  and  ac- 
tually did  contract,  in  the-  pr^er  fiiras  and  solemni- 
ties required  by  law.  The  disabilities  for  ceotncting 
areof  two'swts;  first,  soch  as  are  canonical,  and  there- 
fbn  sufficient  by  the  ecelesiastieal  lawa  ta  void  the 
marriBgc  in  tbe  apirilnal  court ;  such  as  n«-ci«tract, 
coaBangninitj  «r  relation  by  blood ;  and  affinity,  or  re- 
lation by  marriage,  and  some  particular  corporal  infir- 
mities. But  these  disalnUties  in  enr  lav  do  not  make 
the  marriage  ipto  fitcto  void,  but  votdabte  only  by  sen- 
tence of  separation ;  and  atamages  are  esleemed  valid  to 
all  civil  purposes^ unless  such  separation  is  actually  made' 
doring  the  life  of  the  parties.  Thus  when  a  aian  had 
married  bis  first  wife's  sister,  aad  aAer  her  dealb  tbs 
bishop's  eonrt  was  proceeding  to  snnul  the  tnaniagt 
and  bastardise  the  issue,  tbe  court  of  king**  bench  grant? 
ed  *  prohibition  quoad  Mk  ;  but  permitted  thom  to  pro- 
eeed  to  ponish  the  buaband  for  inceal. 

By  $1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38.  it  is  declared,  tiait  all  ptf 
BOOH  msy  lawfolty  marry  but  soch  as  are  pnAibitcd 
by  God's  law,  &c  And  that  nothing  (God's  taw 
excepted)  shall  impeach  any  marriage  hat  within  the 
Levitical  degrees:  these  an  enuainiued  in  the  18th. 
cha|rtca 
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[uriajre.  clapt*'  of  LeviUcM,  and  we  illoBtrated  by  Lor4  Coke 
^v— -^  in  tl>)*  BWiuKr  -  i^  ■»•»  "lay  not  marrj  his  mother, 
&ther'g  siiter,  mother's  sister,  sister,  daughter,  daugh- 
ter of  his  so*  or  daughter,  Other's  viie,  nncle'i  wife, 
father's  wife's  dauj^ler,  brother's  wife,  wife's  sister, 
•od'h  wife,  or  wife's  daughter,  and  dau^ter  of  bis 
wife's  son  or  daughter.  And  a  womaa  nuiy  not  marry 
her  btber,  iatber's  brother,  mother's  brothrr,  brother, 
•on,  son  of  ber  husband's  son  or  daughter,  mother's 
faasband,  aunt's  husband,  sister's  hus^d,  husband's 
brother,  and  sen  of  her  husband's  sod  or  daughter. 
By  the  civil  law  first  cousins  are  allowed  to  marry }  but 
by  the  canon  law  both  first  and  eecond  cousins  are 
pn^ibitcd.  Hwreibre  when  it  is  vulguty  said  that 
firat  CMMsa  may  marry  but  second  cousins  cannot,  this 
prob^y  arose  by  confounding  these  two  laws }  for 
first  cousins  may  many  by  the  civil  law,  and  second 
cousins  cannot  by  the  canon  taw.  But  by  the  fore- 
said Stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c  38.  it  is  clear,  that  both 
first  and  second  consins  may  marry.  By  (be  same  sta- 
tnte  M  impediments  ariung  fraoi  precontracts  to 
other  persons  were  abolished,  and  declfued  of  none 
effect  onless  they  bad  been  caaaummated  with  bodily 
knowledge ;  in  which  case  the  <«non  law  balds  such 
eontnct  to  be  a  marriage  dt  facto.  Bat  this  branch 
of  the  statnte  watf  iwpMJed  by  3  and  3  £d.  VI.  c.  23. 
Haw  lar  the  act  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  (which  pro- 
hibits all  soits  in  cccleMsstical  courts  to  compel  a  mar- 
Tiage  in  coosequenee  of  any  contract)  m^  collaterally 
CKtesMl  to  revive  this  clause  of  Henry  VIIL's  statute, 
and  abolish  the  impediment  of  precontract.  Judge 
Btackstone  loavco  to  be  ccnsid^ed  by  the  canooists. 
We  shall  here  observe,  that  on  a  promise  of  marriage, 
if  it  be  mntnal  on  both  sides,  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered in  case  either  party  refuses  to  marry  t,  and  ihoi^ 
jae  thn«  for  the  marriage  is  ^recd  on,  if  the  pUintiff  act  deemed 
nvera  that  he  olescd  to  many  the  defendant  who  re-  '' 
fused  it,  an  action  is  maintainaUe  fer  the  dams  gen ; 
bat  no  action  shall  be  broaght  upon  any  agreement 
except  it  is  in  wrking,  and  sigaed  \fj  the  party  to  be 
charged.  The  canonical  hours  for  celebrating  mar- 
riage are  from  8  to  13  in  the  forenoon. 

The  other  soil  of  disabJUfies  are  those  which  are 
created,  01  at  least  enforced,  by  the  municipal  laws. 
These  civil  disabilities  make  the  contract  void  ab  initio, 
by  rendering  the  parties  incspable  of  forrning  any  con- 
tract at  all.  The  firet  legal  disability  is  a  prior  mar- 
n'affe,  or  having  another  husband  or  wife  living ;  in 
winch  case,  besides  the  pendties  consecpient  upon  it  as 
a  felony,  the  second  marriage  is  to  ^(  iatents  and  pur- 
poses void.     See  Bigamy  and  PoLTGAHT. 

The  next  legal  disability  is  want  of  age :  therefore 
if  a  bav  under  14,  or  a  girl  under  12  years  ef  age, 
marries,  when  either  of  them  comes  to  the  sge  of  con- 
sent, they  may  disagre*  and  declare  the  tnatnt.^  void, 
without  any  divorce  or  sentence  in  the  spiritual  cOHrt. 
However,  in  our  law  it  is  so  ftr  a  marriage,  that  if  at 
ibe  age  of  consent  they  agree  to  continue  together, 
they  need  not  be  married  again.  Another  incapacity 
arises  from  want  of  consent  of  parents  or  gnsHians. 
By  several  sututes,  viz.  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  6,  7,  8. 
W.  III.  c.  35,  10  Ann.  c.  19.  penalties  of  lool.  are 
laid  on  every  clergyman  who  marries  a  couple  either 
withont  publication  of  banns,  which  may  give  notice 
t«  parents  or  gnardiaDs,  or  without  a  hocnse,  to  oh- 


tain  which  the  consent  cf  pannts  or  guardians  mut  tSMxa^t. 
be  sworn  to.  And  by  4  and  j  Pb.  and  M.  c.  8.  who-  '-  v  — 
soever  marries  any  woman-child  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  withont  consent  of  parents  cr  gnardians,  shall 
oe  subject  to  £ae  or  five  yean  imprisonment ;  and  her 
estate  during  her  fansband's  life  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
the  next  beu.  Thus  also  in  France  the  sons  cannat 
marry  without  consent  of  parents  till  30  yean  of 
age,  nor  the  daughters  till  35 ;  and  in  HolUnd  the 
sons  arc  at  their  own  di^o^l  at  25,  and  the  daugh- 
ters at  ao.  And  by  the  marriage  act,  viz.  36  Geo. 
II.  c.  33.  it  is  enacted,  that  all  marriages  celebrated 
by  license  (for  banns  suppofie  notice),  where  eUber 
of  the  parties  is  under  2i,  not  being  a  widow  or  wt-  . 
dower,  without  the  consent  of  the  father,  or  if  be 
be  not  living,  of  the  mother  or  guardians,  shall  be  ab- 
solutely void.  However,  provision  is  made  where 
the  mother  or  guardian  is  non  eompoi,  beyond  sea,  at 
nnreasooatily  toward,  to  dispense  witb  such  consent 
at  tlie  discretion  of  the  lord  cbancellor  \  bat  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  case  the  father  sboiild  labour  imder 
any  mental  or  other  incapacity.  A  fbuHh  incapaci- 
ty is  want  of  reason.  It  is  provided  by  15  Geo.  II. 
c  30.  that  the  marriage  of  lunatics  and  sons  under 
phrensies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a  commiswon  or 
committed  to  the  care  of  trustees  by  any  act  of  par- 
liament) before  they  arc  declared  of  sound  mind  by 
the  lord  chancellor  or  the  majority  of  such  trustees^ 
shall  be  totally  void.  Lastly,  The  parties  mu^  nut 
only  be  willing  and  able  to  contract,  but  must  ac- 
tually contract  themselves  in  due  fwm  of  law,  to 
make  it  a  good  civil  marriage.  Any  contract  made 
per  verb*  Je  prateatt,  or  in  words  of  the  present  tense, 
and  in  case  of  cohabitation  per  verba  de  Jutum  also 
between  persons  able  to  contract,  was  before  the  late 
act  deemed  a  valid  marriage  to  many  purposes,  and 
the  parties  might  be  compelled  in  the  spiritnal  courts 
to  celebrate  it  in  facie  eixletiir.  But  these  Terbd  con- 
tracts are  now  of^no  force  to  compel  a  future  marrii^. 
Nor  is  any  marriage  at  present  valid  that  is  not  cele- 
brated in  some  parish  church  or  public  chapel,  unless 
by  dispensation  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv. 
It  must  also  be  preceded  by  publication  of  banns  or 
by  license  from  the  spiritual  judge.  A  marriage  in 
pursuance  of  bsnns  must  be  solemnized  in  one  of  ibe 
churches  or  chapels  where  the  hams  were  published. 
No  parson,  vicir,  &c.  shall  be  obliged  to  publish 
banns  of  mAtrimony,  unless  the  penons  to  be  married 
shall,  seven  days  before  the  time  required  for  the  first 
publicatimi,  deliver  to  htm  a  notice  in  writing  of  their 
true  names,  and  of  the  bouse  or  bouses  of  their  re- 
spective abode  within  such  parish,  &c.  and  of  the  time 
that  tbey  have  dwelt  in  such  bouse  or  bonses.  And 
the  said  banns  shylt  be  published  upon  three  Sundays 
preceding  the  salernnizatton  of  n^niage  during  the 
time  of  public  service :  in  case  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians, or  cither  of  the  parties  who  sIihII  be  under  the 
age  of  31  years,  shall  openly  nnd  publicly  declare,  or 
cause  to  be  declared,  in  the  church  or  chapel  wliere 
the  banns  shall  be  so  published,  at  the  time  of  xuch  pub- 
lication, their  dissent  to  socb  mu-Hage,  such  publication 
ef  banns  shall  be  void.  And  when  the  parties  dwell 
in  divers  parishes,  the  curate  of  the  one  parish  thall  not 
solemnize  matrimony  betwixt  them  wittiout  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  banns  being  thrice  asked  front  the  curate 
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Hatrik^  of  tbe  etber  parish.      A  marriage 
^  license  (except  a  special  license). 
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punuaDce  of  a      of  wtdowbood.     And  no  marriage  ia  voiilable  by  the  Martia) 

^j. — , , ,, 1  be  solemnized      eccltsiastical  law  aftet  tbe  death  of  either  of  tbe  par-  ''^"ir- 

in  sDch  cburch  or  chapel  vhere  the  licenae  ia  grante<) ;      ties  ;  nor  during  their  lives,  unless  for  the  canonicftl 


and  no  license  of  marriage  ifaall  be  granted  by  any  impediments  of  precontract,  if  that  indeed  atill  e  , 
archbiahop,  bishop,  &c.  to  solemDize  any  mairiage  in  of  consangninity ;  and  of  affinity  or  corporeal  imbeci- 
any  other  church,  Sec.  than  in  the  parish  church,  &c.  lity  subeisting  prerioos  to  tbe  marriaf^. 
within  which  die  usual  place  of  abode  of  one  of  (be  By  26  Geo.  II.  e.  33.  tbe  substance  of  wfaicb  bai> 
ptirtiea  shall  bave  been  for  four  weeks  immediately  be-  been  already  recited,  if  any  person  shall  solemnize  ma- 
fore  the  granting  such  license.  By  tbe  same  statute  trimony  in  any  other  place  than  a  church,  Sec.  where 
all  marriages  shall  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  two  banns  nave  been  usually  published,  unless  by  specikt  lir 
credible  witnesses  at  the  least,  besides  the  minister,  who  cense,  or  witboat  pnblic.'itiou  of  banns,  unlesa  licenac 
shall  sign  their  attestation  thereof}  and  immediately  of  marriage  be  first  obtained  fiwn  some  pereon  liaviiig 
after  tbe  celebratioa  of  every  marriage,  an  entry  there-  authority  to  grant  the  same,  erery  such  person  know-  ■ 
of  shall  be  made  in  tbe  parish  register,  expressing  that  ingly  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  trmtw- 


tbe  said  marriage  was  celebrated  by  banns  or  license  ; 
and  if  both  or  either  of  tbe  parties  be  under  age,  with 
consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  as  the  case  shall 
be,  signed  by  the  minister,  and  also  by  tbe  parties 
married,  and  attested  by  tbe  tna  witnesses  present.  It 
is  held   to   be    also  essential   to  a  marriage,  that  it  be 


ported  for  14  yean;  the  proseontion  to  be  ^ 
three  years.  By  the  same  ststete,  to  make  a  false  en- 
try into  a  marriage  register  ;  to  alter  it  when  made  -, 
to  forge  or  counterfeit  siicb  entry,  or  a  marri^e  li- 
cense, or  aid  and  abet  such  forgery ;  to  utter  die  same 
true,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit ',  or  to  destroy  or 


vention  of  a  priest  to  solemnize  this  contract  is  merely  cate  any  marriage,  or  subject  any  person  to  the  penskl> 

jttrit poaiUvi  and  rMJuru  naturoHiaut  divinii  it  be-  ties  of  this  act;  all  these  oQences,  knowingly  and  wiU  . 

ing  said  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  was  tbe  first  who  or-  fully  committed,  subject  the  V^^J/  ^  *^  gutl^  of  fe- 

dained  the  celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church,  be-  lony  without  benefit  of  clergy.     But  tbis  act  doth  not 

fiire  which  it  was  totally  a  civil  contract.     And  in  tbe  extend   to  the  maniages  of  the  royal  family  ;  nor  to 

times  of  the  grand  rebellion,  all  marriages  were  per-  Scotland  ;   nor    to   any   marriages  among   the   people 

firmedbythejiistiresof  the  peace}  and  these  marriages  called  Quoiterj,  or  ^mong  persons  professing  the  Jew* 

were  declared  valid  without  any  fresh  solemnization,  by  ish    religion,   where  both  the  parties  are  Qukars  or 

12  Car.  II.  c.  33.     But  as  the  law  now  stands,  we  may  Jews  respectively;  nor  to  any  nurriages  beyond  the 

upon  the  whole  collect,  that  no  marriage  by  the  tern-  seas. 

poral  law  is  ipfoJactotaiA,  that  is  celebrated  by  a  per-         In  Scotland,  the  parties  living  together  aa  hosbaod 

Mn  in  orders ;  in  a  parish  chnrch,  a  public  cbapel,  or  and  wife,  or  declaring  tfaenuel,*es  so  before  witneases, 

elsewhere,   by  a  special   dispensation  ;  in  pursuing  of  makes  a  valid  thongfa  infbroat  marriage.     See  Law, 

hanns  or  a  licetise  ;  between  single  persons ;  consent-  Part  III.  N°  i6o. 

ing ;  of  sound  mind }  and  of  the  age  of  21  yean ;  or  For  tbe  proportions  which  marriages  bear  to  lurth)^ 

of  tbe    age  of  14  in  males  and    12  in   females,   with  and   births   to  burials,   in  several  parts  of  £im>pe,  He 

consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  witbout  it,  in  case  Derham  gives  oe  tbe  foUowing  table. 


Namei  of  Placet. 

BirtkM,iu 

BvthtloBu. 

EngUnd  in  general         - 

London             ..... 

Hantshire,  from  1569  to  1658 

Tiverton  in  Devonshire  from  IIS5C  to  1664 

Aynbo,  in  Northamptonshire,  for  118  years         -' 
Upmincter  in  Essex,  for  100  years 
Franckfort  on  the  Main,  in  1695 
Old,  Middle,  and  Lower  Msrck,  in  1698 

Breslaw  in  Silesia,  from  1687  to  1691 
Paris,  in  1670,  I67^  1672        - 

I  to  4.63 
il»4 
I  to  4 
110  3-7 
1 1.3.9 
1  to6 
I  to  4JS 
1(03.7 
I  to  3.7 
I  to  3.7 

1104.7 

i.txtoi 
I.  to  i.r 
1.3  to  I 
1.36  to  I 
1.6  to  I 
1.6  to  1 

1.8  to  I 
1.2  to  I 

1.9  to  I 

1.5  to  1 

1.6  to  I 
1.6  to  1 
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'       «       '    TAt  JoUawimg  Tj»L£,  luniisr  (o  the  preceding,  it  Jbrnted  from  l/ie  olijcrvatiom  ctjtected  and  rrfnrid  i»  i,^    •— -j— ' 

Dr  Pi-ice. 


Namet  ^  Placeti 


LondoD,  annutil  medium  froin  lytti  to  1736 
from  175910  ij68 
Nortbampton,  ditto,  froni  1741  to  1770 
Namicb,  ditto,  from  1 740  to  1 769 
Shrewsbury,  ditto,  from  1762  to  1768 
Manchester  and  3alford,  exclusive  of  dUsenten    - 
Ditto,  from  1755  to  1759  -  .  .  . 

Ditto,  ditto,  including  dissenters,  from  1768  to  1772 
GunsboroughinLiDcolDsliirffditto,  from  i752toi  771 
Madeira,  ditto,  from  17J9  to  1766 
Boston  iu  New  England,  Irom  1731  to  1751 
Giriitiana  in  Norway,  in  176 1 
Paris,  mean  of  hhih!  of  the  last  yean 
Vienna,  annual  medium  from  1757  to  1769 
Amsterdani,  ditto,  far  some  of  the  last  years 
Copenhagen,  ditto  ...... 

Berlin,  ditto,  for  five  years,  ending  at  1759 

Breslaw^  ditto,  from  1633  to  1734 

-^■.  .,  ditto,  from  1717  to  1725 

Rome,  ditto,  from  175910  1761  ... 

Vaud  in  Switzerland,  ditto,  for  10  years  before  17615 


Marriogci  to 
Births,  at 


1  to  1.9,  &c. 
I  to  3.04,  &c 
I  to  3.9,  &c. 


1  to  3.9 


Births  t'j  Burials, 


i8,oso  to  36,529,  or  1  to  1.4,  &C. 
15,71010  22,956,  or  1  to  1.4,  &c. 
155  to  191,  or  1  to  1.2,  See. 
1057  to  iic6,  or  1  to  I.I,  &c. 
301  to  329,  or  1  to  1.091  &c. 


_  — _ 

7j6  to  743, 



109810958,07  1.14,  &c. 

1 103.7 

126  to  105,  or  r.2  to  I. 

I  to  4.63 

2201  to  1293,  or  1,7  to  r. 

538  to  608,  or  I  to  1. 13,  Sec. 
11,024  to  6919,  or  1.5  to  1. 
19,100  to  19,400,  or  I  to  I.OI,  8tc. 
jfoo  to  66<»,  or  I  to  i.i,  &c. 
4600  to  8000,  or  1  to  l.t,  &c. 
2700  to  3300,  or  1  to  1.2,  &c. 
3855  to  5054,  or  1  to  1.3,  81.C. 
1089  to  1256,  or  I  10  1.15,  Sec. 
1352  to  1507,07  I  to  1.2,  &c. 
5167  to  7153,  or  I  to  1.3,  &G. 
3155  to  2504,  or  1.2,  &c.  to  I. 


For  an  account  of  Ibe  numbers  of  male  and  female 
stillborn  children  and  chrysoms,  and  of  boys  and  girls 
under  ten,  of  manied  men  and  married  women,  and  of 
widows  and  widowers,  who  died  for  a  courae  of  years 
al  Vienna,  Breslaw,  Dresden,  i^eipsic,  Ratisbon,  and 
■ome  other  towns  in  Germany,  tee  Fhil.  Trans,  Abr. 
vol.  vii.  part  tv.  p.  46,  &c 

.  The  reader  may  find  many  carious  calcolations  and 
remarks  relating  to  this  subject  in  Dr  Price's  excel- 
lent work,  entitled,  Observations  on  Beversionary  Pay- 
ments. From  the  preceding  table  it  appears,  that 
marriasei,  one  with  another,  do  each  proiduee  about 
four  bulbs,  boto  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Dr  Price  observes,  that  the  births  at  Paris^  as 
may  be  seen  in  tbe  table,  are  abdve  four  times  tbe 
weddings ;  and  therefore  it  may  seem,  that  in  the  most 
bealthy  country  situations,  every  wedding  produces 
above  four  children ;  and  though  this  be  the  case  in 
Paris,  for  reasons  which  he  baa  given,  he  haa  obierved 
nothing  like  It  in  any  other  gleat  town.  He  adds, 
that  from  comparing  the  births  and  weddings  in  coun- 
tries and  towns  where  registers  of  them  have  been  kept, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  former,  marriages  one  with  an- 
other seldom  produce  less  than  four  children  each ; 
generally  between  four  and  five,  and  sometimes  above 
five  ;  but  in  towns  seldom  above  four,  generally  be- 
tween  three  and  four,  and  sometimes  under  three.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  observed  here,  that  though  tbe  pro- 
portion of  aonnal  births  to  weddings  has  been  < 


dered  as  i 


;  the  true  number  01  children  derived 


from  each  marriage,  taking  all  marriages 
other  :  yet  tbi«  is  only  true,  when,  for  many  years,  the 
births  and  burials  have  kept  nearly  equal,  '^^''here 
there  Is  an  excess  of  the  births  occasioning  an  increase, 
the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  weddings  miut  be 


lest  than  tbe  proportion  of  children  derived  from  each 
marriage;  and  tbe  contnr^  most  take  place  wher* 
there  is  a  decrease :  and  by  Mr  King's  computatioot 
about  one  in  a  hundred,  and  four  persons  marry  ;  the 
number  of  people  in  England  being  eatioiated  at  fiv« 
millions  and  a  half,  whereof  about  foEty-ooe  thousand 
annually  many. 

In  the  district  of  Vaud  in  Swilierlaad,  tbe  roarrieil 
are  very  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  iubabitauts. 

Major  Graunt  and  Mr  King  di^gree  in  the  pro- 
portions between  males  and  females,  the  lattei  making 
10  males  to  13  females  in  London  ;  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  and.  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  100  males  to 
99  females :  but  Major  Graont,  both  from  Uie  London 
and  country  bills,  computes,  that  there  are  in  England 
14  males  to  13  females  ;  whence  he  justly  infers,  that 
the  Christian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  ^ure  than  Mabonxtas ism  nn^ 
others  that  allow  it. 

Hiia  proportion  of  males  to  females  Mr  Derham 
thinks  pretty  just,  being  agreeable  to  what  he  had  A- 
•erved  himself.  In  the  huudred  years,  for  instance,  of  . 
his  own  parish  register  of  Upminster,  though  the  burials 
of  males  and  females  were  nearly  equ.1l,  being  63^ 
mutes  and  623  females  in  all  that  time  ;  yet  there  were 
baptized  709  males  and  but  675  females,  which  Is  13 
females  to  13.7  males. 

From  a.  register  kept  at  Northampton  for  28  yean, 
from  1741  to  1770,  itappears,  that  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  that  were  bom  in  that  period  is  2361 
to  22S8,  or  nearly.  13^,  to  13.  However,  though 
more  males  are  hem  than  femalct,  Dr  Price  has  suf- 
ficiently shown,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  tbe  probabilities  of  life  among  males  and  fe- 
males iu  favour  of  the  latter  ;  so  that  males  are  moie 
||ioitliTed 
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Murine,  dortlived  tban  females ;  and  u  tie  greater  mortality  by  Dr  ArbathiiDt ;  ifho  supposes  Thomas  to  lay  against  Harringf. 

^-"  V  ~-'  of  malea  takes  place  among  cbUdnn,  as  m\\  as  among  John)  that  for  8a  yean  runouig  more  males  shall  be  '  ■      »  '    ' 

m^es  at  all   ages,   the  fact  cannot  bs  accounted  for  born  than  females ;  and  giving  all  allowances  in   the 

merely  by  their  being  more  subject  to  untimely  deaths  computation   to   Thomas's   side,   he   makes   tlie    odds 

by  various  accidents,  and  by  their  being  addicted  to  against  Thomas,  that  it  does  not  so  happen,  to  be  nemr 

the  excesses  and  irregularities  which  shorten  life.    Mr  five  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  to  oae  ; 


Keraseboom  informs  us,  that,  during  the  course  of  125 
vcars  in  Holland,  fensles  have  in  all  accidents  of  age 
lived  about  three  or  four  years  longer  than  the  nanie 
number  of  males.  In  several  lowns  of  Germany,  &c. 
it  appears  that  of  7270  married  persons  who  had  died, 


but  for  ages  of  ages,  according  to  the  wwld's  kge, 
be  near  an  infinite  number  to  one. 

According  to  Mr.  Kersseboom's  observations,  there 
are  about  3S5  children  boni  from  100  marriagca. 

Mr  KersseboMn,  firom  his  observations,  estimates  tbc 
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1.  p.  uta. 

Dr  Price  has  shown,  that  an  Oe'Moivre's  hypotbe- 

lis,  or  that  the  probabilities  of  life  decrease  nnifannly 


of  married  men  who  died  to  the  duration  of  marriages  one  with  another,  as  in  the  fbl- 
roamed  women  was  3  to  2  ;  and  in  BresUw  for  eight 
years,  as  5  to  3.  In  all  Pomerania,  during  nine  yean 
from  1748  to  1756,  this  proportion  was  nearly  15  to 
II.  Among  the  ministers  and  professors  in  Scotland, 
.30  married  men  die  to  la  married  women  at  a  me- 
dium of  27  years,  or  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3  }  so 
that  there  is  the  chance  of  3  to  z,  and  in  some  cir- 
eumstances  even  a  greater  diance,  that  the  woman 
•kafi  be  the  survivor  of  a  marrtagt;,  and  not  the  man  ; 
and  this  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by 
the  difference  of  age  between  husband*  and  their  wives, 
■without  admitting  the  greater  mortalit;  of  males.  In 
the   district    of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,   it  appcsn,   that 

half  the  females  do  not  die  till  the  age  of  46  and  up-  (see  Coupleuekt  t^  i.^,)  the  durarioa  of  aurvivor- 
wards,  though  half  the  males  die  under  36.  It  is  like-  ship  is  equal  to  the  duration  of  marriage,  when  the  ftges 
wise  an  indisputable  fact,  that  in  the  beginning  of  life,  are  equal ',  or,  in  other  woids,  that  the  expectatMia  of  two 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  males  is  much  greater  than  joint  lives,  the  ages  being  equal,  is  the  same  witli  tbe 
among  females.  expectation  of  of  survivorship  ;  and,  consequently,  tbe 

Fmm  a  table  formed  by  Dr  Prise,  from  a  register  nnmber  of  snTTtvor^,  or  (which  is  the  same,  supposing 
kept  for  30  years  at  Gainsboraigh,  it  appears,  tiiat  (rf  no  second  marriages)  of  widows  and  widowers,  alive 
tboie  who  lived  t«  80,  the  major  part,  in  the  prafMntioii  together,  which  will  arise  from  any  given  set  of  snch 
of  49  to  39,  are  females.  Mr  Deparcienx  at  Paris,  marriages  constantly  kept  op,  will  be  equal  to  the 
and  Mr'Wargentin  in  Sweden,  have  &rtlier  ohaerved,  whole  number  of  marriages,  or  half  of  them  (tbe 
that  net  only  women  live  longer  than  men,  but  that  nambcr  of  widows  in  ^rticular)  equal  to  half  the 
married  women  live  longer  than  single  women.  From  Dumber  of  marriages.  Thus,  the  expectation  of  twt) 
■some  registers  examined  by  Mr  Maret  in  Switaerlacd,  ,  joint  lives,  both  40,  is  the  third  of  46  years,  or  their 
it  appears,  that  of  equal  numbers  of  single  and  married  compteroeat,  i.  e.  1 5  ycara  and  4  months  ;  and  this  is 
women  between  15  and  25,  more  of  the  former  died  also  the  expectation  of  the  sorvivor.  That  is,  suppae- 
than  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportibn  of  2  te  I.  ing  a  set  of  marriages  between  persons  all  40,  they 

With  respect  to  the  dinmnce  hetweem  the  mortality  will  one  with  another  last  jnst  this  time,  and  the  sur- 
of  males  and  females,  it  is  found  to  be  much  less  in  vivors  wiR  last  the  same  time.  In  ndding  toge^er 
■conntry  parishes  and  villages  than  in  towns ;  and  hence  tbe  years  whidi  any  great  number  of  such  marriages, 
it  is  inferred,  that  liimian  life  in  males  is  more  brittle  and  their  survivorships,  have  lasted,  the  sums  would 
•than  in  females,  only  in  consequence  of  adventitious     be  found  to  be  equal.     It  is  observed  faTTher,  that  if 


causes,  or  of  some  ^rticular  debility,  that  takes  place 
'in  polished  and  Inxttrioas  soneties,  and  especially  i 
great  towns. 

From  tbe  inequality  abnve  stated  between  the  mali 


the   nnmber   expressing  the  expectation  of  single 
joint  lives,  nroltiptied  b^  the  number  of  single  or  joint 
lives -ivbose  expectation  it  is,  be  added   annnally  to  a 
society  or  town,  tbe  sum  gives  the  whole  number  living 


and  femaks  that  are  bom,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  together,  to  which  such  an  annual  addition  would  i 
-oue  man  ought  to  have  but  one  wife ;  and  yet  drat  time  grow :  dins,  since  19,  or  the  third  of  ^,  is  tbe 
every  woman  without  polygamy  may  have  a  husband  :  expectation  of  two  joint  lives  whose  common  age  is 
thissnrplBsageof  malesabovefcmalcsbeingspeBt  in  the  39,  or  common  complement  57,  20  marriages  every 
supplies  of  war,  the  seas,  &c.  from  which  the  women  year  between  persons  of  this  age  wonld  in  57  ycata 
are  exempt.  grow  to  20  times  19,  or  380  marriages  always  existing 
Perhaps,  says  Dr  Prie--,  it  might  have  been  observed  together.  Tbe  number  of  survivors  also  arising  from 
with  more  reason,  that  this  prevrsion  had  in  view  that  these  marriages,  and  always  living  together,  would  in 
particular  weakness  or  delicacy  ia  tbe  eenstitution  of  twice  57  yearv  increase  to  the  same  number.  More- 
males,  which  makes  them  more  ssbject  to  mortality ;  over,  the  particular  proportion   tliat  becomes  extinct 


'   and  whidi  consequently  renders  it  necessary  that  1 
of  them  should  be  prodoced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  tne 
^Mrld  a  due  proportioin  between  the  two  sexes. 

That  this  is  a  work   of  Pnridence,'  and   not   of 
"1  made  out  by  the  very  laws  rf  chatice 


every  year,  out  of  tbe  whole  number  constantly  exist- 
ing together  of  single  or  joint  lives,  must,  wherever 
this  number  undergoes  no  variation,  be  exactly  the 
same  with  the  expectation  of  tliose  lives  at  the  time 
when  their  ejEisteace  commenced.      Thus,   if  it  1 


,  found 

>yCooi^le 
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]ll„„^.  Ibuad  tlwt  k  19th  put  of  all  Um  nwniagca  unong  any  HujutomtiitpeciinitBaMjtiiKtimratmAaliftMr^/rmtliu-  iianbie 

-  bodj  of  iue»  viboae  numben  do  not  vnj,  arc  duaoUed  ^ttt  ttrvatur,     Vttr  eomm  vita  tupetvvil,  ad  turn  part        \\ 

every  year  by  the  death  of  cidiei  the  hiuband  or  vife,  utrimtqtu  citmjrvelibu*  auperionim  icmponim  peruemi't, .    Mw». 

it  would  appear,  tbat  19  was  at  the  time  they  irere  The  dauphin's  commentator  supposes  that  this  Gaulish         ' 

coDtracted,   the  expectation  of  these  marriages.     Dr  custom  was  the  ground  of  the  uetr  regDlationa  made  by 

Price  observes,  that  the  annual  average  of  vreddings  Justinian,  Nov.  97.  with  regard  to  the  provisioa  for 

among  tbe  ministers  and  professor*  in  Scotland  for  the  widows  among  the  Romans ;  but  sorely  Ihers  is  as  much 

Ust  27  years  has  been  31  j  and  the  average  of  married  reason  to  suppose,  says  Judge  Blackstone,  tbat  it  gav« 

prsons  for  17  years  ending  in   1767,  had  been  667.  the  hint  {or  our  statutable  jointures.  Comment,  vol.  a. 

Tliis  number,  divided  by  31,  gives  aii,  the  expecta-  p.  138. 

tion  of  marriage  aoMiDgthrmi  which,  he  says,  is  above         Seeanekcellent  marriage  settlement  by  Blackslooe  in 

2%  years  more  than  the  expectation  of  marriage  would  the  appendix  to  tbe  second  volume  of  his  ComnaeDtariea. 
be,  by  Dr  Halley's  table,  on  the  soppositiMi,  that  all  J^vty  o/*  Marriaqe,  is  a  term  used  in  sixae  ancient 

first,  second,  and  third  marriages,  may  be  justly  consi-  customs,  signifying  an  oUigation  on  women  to  marry, 

dered  aa  commencing  ooe  with  anatber  bo  early  as  the  To  understand   ibis,    it   must  be   observed,  that   old 

age  of  30 ',  and  he  has  proved,  that  the  expectation  of  maids  and  widows  about  sixty,  who  held  fees  tn  body, 

two  equal  joint  lives  is  to  the  expectatign  of  a  single  or  were  charged  with  any  personal  or  military  services, 

life  of  the  same  age  as  2  to  3  :  consequently,  the  ex*  were  anciently  obliged  to  marry,  to  render  those  ser- 

pectatiim  of  a  single  lifie  at  30,  amoni  tbe  ministers  in  vice*  to  the  lord  by  their  husbands,  or  to  indemnify  tb* 

Scotland,  cannot  be  less  than  32.35.   If  we  suppoue  the  lord  for  what  they  could  not  do  in  persMi.     And  tfas* 

mean  ages  of  all  who  marry  annually  to  be  33  and  3y,  waa  called  duty  or  aervka  of  marriage. 

cpeclBtion  of  every  marriage  would  be  ■  9  years  }  Pviicy  of  encouraging  Af,KAMox.— Till  tbe  princt- 


or  one  with  another  tbcy  wonld  be  all  extinct 
yeua  :  tbe  marriages  which  continue  beyond  this  term, 
though  fewer  in  number,  enjoying  among  them  just  as 
much  more  duration  as  those  that  fall  short  of  it  enjoy 
less.  But  it  appears  from  the  observations  and  tables 
«f  Mr  Munit,  tbat,  in  tbe  district  of  Vaud  (dividing 
half  the  nnmber  of  married  persons,  viz.  38,328,  by 
the  annual  medium  of  weddings,  vii.  838),  tbe  expec- 


ples  of  population  were  explained  by  Malthus,  it  was 
generally  beU  to  be  tbe  interest  of  governments  to  en* 
courage  marriage,  and  to  didcourage  celibacy.  Dr 
Ualley  has  enlarged  on  this  subject,  and  has  shown 
by  cootputslion,  that  were  it  not  for  the  backwardncM 
of  people  to  marry,  from  the  prospect  of  the  necessary 
trouble  and  charge  in  proyidinK  for  a  family,  there 
might  be  fbnr  times  as  many  birtha  sa  there  are.  It 
a  iavoarite  object,  too,   with  meet  of  th« 


tation  of  nuuriage  is  only  23^  yean :  ao  much  higher  has    bei 

are  tbe  probabilitias  of  liie  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  govemo 

or  than  tbey  ought  to  be,  according  to  De  Moi(Te's  courage  marrisge  with  the  view  of  iociSMiog  the  po- 

hypothesis.  pulation.     But  we  hnow  now  tbat  all  such  attempts 

Markiagk  (^uriVagiuai],  in  Law,  rignifiesnoton-  are  not  merely  idle,  but  mischtevooa.       The  motives 

1;   the  lawful  joining  of  roan  and  wife,  but  also  the  that  lead  men  to  marry  are  at  all  timet  sufficiently 

right  of  bestowing  a  ward  or  a  widow  in  mairisige,  as  powerful,  and  the  most  common  error  of  individnals  hn 

well  aa  the  land  given  in  marriage.  been,  not  in  reaistinff,  hot  in  yielding  to  theae  OMlives,. 

Ditmlutian  ofMAXituox,     See  Divorce.  witbout  a  due  regard  to  prudence.     Popolation,  so  iar 

Forcible  Marhuoe.     See  Forcible  Marriage,  from  requiring  any  artificial  stimulus,  has  a  constant 

Frank  Mammiaoe.     See  Frank.  tendency  to  exceed  the  means  of  sobsttteoce ',  and  it  is 

Jaclitidim  <^  Marhiaok,  in  Lavi,  is  one  of  the  fint  only  kept  down  to  the  proper  level,  partly  by  tbe  pru- 

and  principal  matrimonial  causes,  when  one  of  the  par-  dence  of  those  who  live  in  celibacy,  and  partly  by  the 

Ises  boasts  or  gives  out,  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  tbo  prcisnre  of  misery  from  the  want  or  tbe  insnmeiency 

other,  whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their  matrimo-  of  food.     To  increase  the  number  of  marriages,  there- 

ny  may  ensue.     On  this  ground  tbe  partv  injured  may  foi«,  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  bring 

libel  the  other  in  the  sjMntual  court ;  and  unteua  the  dc>  up  their  oftspringr  would  have  the  eflect  of  bringing 

ieodant  undertakes  and  makes  out  a  proof  of  the  actual  human  beings  into  the  world  to  be  deatrayed  by  want  or 

marriage,  he  or  she  i*  enjoined  perpetual  silenceoi    ' 


;  which  is  the  only  remedy  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts 
can  give  for  this  injury. 

Markuos  Seltiemetit  is  a  legal  act,  previoos  to  mar- 
riage, whereby  a  jointure  is  secured  to  the  wife  after 
the  death  of  the  husband.  The«e  settlements  seem  to 
have  been  in  nse  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and. 
their  kindred  nataon  the  Gauls.  Of  the  former  Ta- 
oitua  give  us  this  account ;  Datetm  nan  uxor  marito, 
ted  uxari  marilv*  affirt :  intertwH partntetel pr^timi, 
tt  munera  probant  (De  Mar.  Germ.  c.  18.)    A'nd  Cst. 


MARROW,  in  Anatom/f  a  soft  oleaginous  sub- 
stance  contained  in  the  carity  of  the  hones.  See  Ama- 
TOUT,  N"  r. 

MARRUBHJM,  White  HoRUouyn ;  ngennsof 
plants  belonging  tothe  didynamia  class ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  iuiderthe42dorder,  FerticHlat^.. 
See  BoTANT  Index. 

MARS,  in  Axmrnomii,  onn  of  the  etevcn  pkneta, 
situated  without  the  eaith's  orhit,  and  remaricablc  far 


It  of  its  atmosphere  and  tile  redness  of  its  light, 
•■r  (De  Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  vl.  c  18.)  has  given  ns  tho     See  Astkomoht  Jndae. 
terms  of  a  marriage  settlement  among  the  Gauls,  as  The  red  colour  of  tbk   pthnet,  according  to   Dir*  Si^fle. 

nicely  calcalated  as  any  modern  jointnre  :   riri,  qttanlat     Brewster  *,  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  the  redaesa ""*''" J 
gtevniat  ab  utoribat  dotit  nominr  acetptrwtt,  tantate»     of  the  morning  and  evening  donds.     Wbeli  a  beam  ofSjfJ^r* 
tmiebofiit^MitimatitHe facta,  cum  dotiSattontmuBuant.      white  light  passes  tbrongh  any  medium,  its  ndoar  ■"-  mrnnmt 


>yGoot^le 
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Mta,  clines  to  red,  in  proportion  Ut  tbe  space  throu^  wbich  n«w  pra&asion  with  great  success  anil  approbatioo.  Dis- 
.  Maffit.  it  haa  travelled,  and  the  dciuity  of  the  medium.  The  appbioted,  however,  in  bin  expectations  of  mailing  r  ' 
'  roomentuni  of  the  red  or  least  refrangible  ray*  being  speedy  fortune,  fae  abandoned  the  law  also.  About  thia 
greater  than  that  of  the  violet  or  most  refrangible  ran,  time  the  peevish  bumour  of  his  wife  octasioued  a  sepa- 
the  former  will  make  their  waj  through  the  resitting  ration.  We  next  find  him  as  governor  to  the  xm  of 
medium,  while  the  latter  are  cither  reflected  or  absorb-  the  president  de  Maisons  ;  asd  when  the  premature 
ed.  The  colour  of  (he  beam,  therefore,  when  it  reach-  death  of  the  father  deprived  4iim  of  the  fruits  of  his 
es  the  eye,  must  partake  of  tbe  colour  of  the  least  re-  industry,  be  enga^d  with  -the  famous  I^aw  in  the  same 
frangible  ray ;  and  the  redness  of  this  colour  must  io-  cspacity.  After  the  fall  of  this  extraordlnaiy  pro- 
crease  with  the  number  of  the  violet  rays  that  have  been  "  '  '  >  .  .  .  .  .  ■  .  .  -  . 
obstructed.  Heoce  we  see,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Stan  appear  red,  when  in  the  horizon  ;  and  that  every 
luminous  object  seen  through  a  mist  is  of  a  ruddy  hue. 
Now,  the  planet  Mara  la  allowed  to  have  an  atmosphere 
of  great  density  and  extent,  as  is  manifest  from  the  di 


appearance  of  the  fixed  stara  that  are  placed  at 
siderable  dutance  from  his  disk.    The  Bun'a  tight. 


there- 


jector,  he  completed  the  cducatioa  of  the  marquis  de 
Beaufremont''s  children,  and  reared  pupils  worthy  of 
his  genius  and  industry.  Mtheogh  lie  was  accused 
of  a  tendency  to  Deism,  and  though  there  was  good 
reason  for  the  accosatioD,  yet  fae  never  infused  into 
the  minds  of  hia  scholars  any  principle  inconuatent 
with  sound  morality,  or  with  the  Christian  religion. 
When  he.  left  M.  de  Beaufremont's  family,  he  took,  a 


fore,  by  which  thb  planet  is  illuminated,  having  to  pass  boarding  house,  in  which,  after  a  method  -of  his  own, 

twice  through  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  befmv  it  reaches  he  educated  a  certain  number  of  young  men.     Unex- 

the  earth,  must  be  deprived  of  a  great  proportion  of  pected  circumstances  obliged  him  to  abandao  this  uwfiit 

the  violet  rays  ;  and  consequently  the  colour  of  the  re-  undertaking.     He  was  even  constrained  to  give  aome 

■ultiog  ligbt  by  which  Mara  is  visible,  must  be  red. —  occasional  lessons  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Witb- 

Ai  there  is  a  considerable  jifferenee  of  colour  among  out  fortune,  without  hope,  and  abnest  witfaont  resonrce, 

the  other  planets,  and  likewise  among  the  fixed  atara,  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  indigence.    In  this  situatifiu 

are  we  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  those  in  which  he  was  found  by  the  authors  of  the  Eticyclapldie,  and 

the  red  colour  predominstea,  have  the  greatest  or  the  made  a  partner  in  conducting  that  great  work.    Amang 

densest  atmoapfaeres  ?    According  to  this  principle,  Sa-  many  other  excellent    pieces,  the  article  Grammar 

torn  must  have  the  next  greatest  atmosphere  to  that  ef  breathes  the  aplrit  of  sonod  philosophy.     His  principle* 

Mare.  are  clear  and  solid.     He  dincovers  an  extreme  know- 

Mahs,  in  ~ 
according  to 
others  say  that  be  was  the  ami  of  Jnno  ali 


n  Pagan  worafaip,  the  god  of  war.  He  was,  ledge  of  the  subject,  great  accuracy  in  the  rules,  and 
o  some,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  while  great  propriety  in  the  a[^lication.  M.  le  Comte  de 
■    -  '  ■■  '  '  ■     ■  LauT*  .      ™-        . 


Luraguais  was  so  mach  affected  with  the  distresaea, 

ing  displeased  at  Jupiter's  having  produced  Minerva  and  so  much  convinced  of  the  merit  of  jDu  Martaitf 

irom  his  brain,  without  female  aid,  in  revenge  con-  that  he  procured  him  a  pension  of  1000  livrea.     Dn 

ceived  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  sex,  by  Marsala  died  at  Paris  on  the  nth  of  June  1756,  in  his 

touching  a  Bower  shown  to  her  by  Flora  in  the  plains  eightieth  year,  after  having  received  the  aacnmenC 

«f  Ol^us,  and  became  the  mother  of  this  formidable  The  compliment  which  he  paid  to  the  priest  on  thia 

dcit^.     The  amours  of  Mais  and  Venna,  and  the  man-  occasion  has  been  conaidered  by  aome  aa  rather  eqoivo- 

ner  in  which  Vulcan  caught  and  expoaed  them  to  the  cal.     But  there  ia  no  necessity  to  deprive  religion  of 

lau^ter  of  the  other  goda,  have  been  described,  hy  se-  thia  triumph,  01  philosophy  of  that  honour  which  con- 

veral  of  the  ancient  poets.     He  is  represented  as  hav-  viction  and  penitence  roust  confer  on  it.     "  The  faith 

ing  several  wives  and  miatrestes,  and  a  coaslderabU  of  a  great  genios  (saya  Bayle,  who  is  entitled  to  credit 

number  of  children.     He  was  held  in  the  highest  vene-  on  this  subject),  ia  not  totally  extinguished  :  It  ia  like 

ration  by  the  Romans,  both  from  hia  being  the  father  >  spark  under  the  aahea.    Beflcction  and  tbe  prospect  of 

of  Romulus  their  founder,  and  from  thctr  inclination  to  danger  call  forth  its  exertions.    There  u«  certain  sito- 

conquett ;  and  bad  magnificent  temples  erected  to  him  ationa  in  which  philosoidiers  are  aa  iiill  of  anxiety  and 

at  Rome.  remorse  as  other  men."    Whatever  were  the  Isat  seoti- 

Mars  is  uauallj  represented  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  menta  of  Du  Maraais,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 

furious   horses.     He   is   completely  armed  ;   and   ex-  vigour  of  health  he  furnished  several  examples  of  imli- 

lenda   his   spear   with    tbe    one    hand, ,  and  grasps  a  ^o»i  "id  to  these  have  been  added  nuuiy  absurd  stories, 

sword,   imbmed  in  hiood,  with  the  oUicr.     He  has  a  The  superiority  of  Du  Marsalii's  talents  cousilted  in  ex- 

fierce  and  savage  anpect.     Discord  is  represented  pre-  actneaa  and  perspicuity.     His  ignorance  of  the  world, 

ceding  hia  car ;  and  Clamour,  Fear,  and  Terror,  ap-  and  of  tbe  customs  of   mankind,  together  with    the 

pear  in  hia  train.     The  victims  sacrificed  to  him  were  greatest  latitude  in  expressing  whatever  he  thought, 

the  woif,  the  horse,  the  woodpecker,  the  vulture,  and  gave  him  that  frank  and  unguarded  simplicity  which 

tbe  cock.  la  often  the  chief  ingredient  of  genuine  bumour.     Fon- 

MaRs,  among  the  older  chemista,  denotes  inn ;  that  tenelle  used  to  say  of  him,  "  that  he  was  the  most  lively 

metal  being  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  tbe  simpleton,  and  as  a  man  of  wit  the  most  simple  be  ever 

planet  Mars.  knew."     He  was  the  Fontaine  of  philosophers.     In 

MABSAI6,  Cesar  Cheskeau  dv,  an  eminent  li-  consequence  of  this  character,  he  was  a  nice  judge  of 

terary  character,  was  bom  atMarseilles  1676.    He  at-  what  was  natural  in  every  production,  and  a  great  enc- 

tached  himself  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  order  of  my  to  all  kind  of  aRectation.     His  principal  works 

tbe  congregation  of  the  oratory ;  but  the  situation  was  are,  i.  Espotitim  de  la  doctrine  de  VEglise  Galiictme 

loo  narrow  for  hia  genius,  and  he  soon  left  it.     At  Pa-  par  rapport  aux  pretensituu  de  la  Cour  de  Roatt,  1 3rao. 

■Xa  he  married,  became  advocate,  and  entered  on  tbia  This  accurate  work  wat  begun  at  the  desire  of  the  pre- 
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Vanaii  li^ent  de  Maisoos,  and  did  not  appear  till  after  tbe 
lt_  death  of  the  autbor.  3.  Expotition  (fune  melAode  rai- 
^'^'"^"■.vniee pour  anprmdre la  tangaeLatine,l2ino,I'j22,  rare. 
'  Tbu  method  appears  conforniable  to  the  natural  unfold- 
ing of  the  povren  of  the  mind,  and  on  that  account  ren- 
ders the  Rcqu!&it!oa  of  the  language  lest  difficult ;  bnt 
it  was  liable  to  two  great  objections  to  vulgar  and  ua- 
rnlightcned  ander3tandings,'naTnelj,  its  novelty,  and 
the  censure  which  !t  conveyed  againiit  the  former  me- 
thod. 3.  Trat'le  del  trvpes,  1730,  8vo;  again  printed 
in  1771,  i2nio.  This  work  is  intended  to  explain  the 
different  significations  of  the  same  word.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  logic,  df  Bcenracy,  of  perspicuity,  and  preci' 
BioD.  The  observatioDS  and  the  rules  are  itlastrated  by 
striking  examples  calculated  to  show  both  the  ose  and 
the  abuse  of  the  rhetorical  figures.  It  is  wonderful  at 
rte  same  time  that  this  excellent  book  had  very  little 
sale,  and  is  scarcely  known.  A  ^ntlcman  who  want- 
ed to  compliment  the  author  on  this  extraordinarv  per- 
formance, told  him  that  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
\ns  Hittoire  det  Tropet,  and  begged  to  know  in  what 
Mrticular  part  of  tbe  ivorld  the  nation  flourished.  4. 
Lei  vfritabU  Principei  de  la  Grammaire  mimnA  pour 
npprendre  la  langue  Lati/ie,  17291  4to.  There  was 
only  the  preface  of  this  work  published,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  gretitest  part  of  his  methode  raisonie. 

5.  Labiege  dt  lafabit  du  Pert  Jouvenei,  arranged  after 
the  manner  of  the  original  plan,  1731,  I2ma.  6.  Vne 
rtponie  manutcrt'te  d  la  Critique  de  PHistoirt  de>  OracUi 
par  ie  Pert  Baltui,  There  are  only  imperfect  frag- 
ments of  these  ptpcrs  to  be  found.     7.  Logi^ae,  ou  re- 

JtectBtru  ttir  lei  operations  de  PEipril,  This  is  a  short 
tract,  which  nevertheless  contains  every  thing  neceasary 
to  be  known  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  It  was  reprinted 
s^  Paris  in  two  parts,  together  with  tbe  articles  which 
he  had  furnished  for  the  Encychpidir,  1761. 

MARSAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorrain,  remark- 
able for  its  salt  works;  seated  in  a  marsh  on  the  river 
Selle,  of  difficult  access,  which,  together  with  the  for- 
tifications, render  it  an  important  place.     E.  Long. 

6.  43.  N.  Lat.  48.  46. 
MARSALA,  an  ancient  and  strong  town  of  Sicily, 

■D  the  valley  of  Mazam.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  LilybcEiiro.  E.  I<ong.  1 1.  27. 
N.  Lat.37.  i2. 

MARSAN,  or  Mount  Maxsan,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Gascony,  and  capital  of  a  small  territory  of  the 
same  name,  fertile  in  wine  ;  seated  on  tbe  river  Miduse, 
in  W.  Loog.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  o. 

MAHSAQUIVER,  or  Marsaludivzh,  a  strong 
ftnd  ancient  town  of  Africa,  on  tbe  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  In  tbeproviuce  of  Beni  Arax,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tremesen,  with  one  of  the  best  harboun  in  Africa.  It 
waa.taketi  by  the  Spaniards  in  £732.  It  is  seated  on  a 
rock  near  a  hay  of  tbe  sea,  in  W,  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat. 

35-  40- 

MARSEILLES,  a  strong  sea  port,  and  the  richest 
town  of  Provence,  in  France.  Here  is  a  good  har- 
bour, where  the  French  galleys  are  stationed  j  for  it 
vill  not  admit  large  men  of  war.  Before  the  revolution 
4jOo  vessels  entered  the  harboor  every  year.  I'be  en- 
trance, which  is  extremely  narrow  and  surrounded 
by  lofty  monntaim,  protects  and  shelters  vessels  dur- 
ing the  most  violent  storms.  The  port  itself  forms  a 
'   delightful  walk,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  as  it  is 
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open  to  the  soutbem  sun,  and  crowded  with  fast  num-  Mamillci 
bcrs  of  people,  not  only  of  all  the  European  nations,  tl 
but  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  natives  of  the  coast  of  Bat-  ."■r'h'J-^ 
bary.  Tbe  whole  scene  is  one  of  tbe  most  agreeable 
that  can  be  imagined,  if  tbe  chains  of  the  galley  shives 
beard  among  the  bum  of  botioest  did  not  tinctore  it 
with  the  hateful  idea  of  slavery.  Tbe  galleya  tbem- 
selves  rot  in  their  respective  stntions :  and  it  is  said  that' 
no  others  wilt  evi-r  be  coostnicted  to  supply  their  place, 
as  they  have  longceasedtobeof  any  lAility  to  tbe  state. 
Marseilles  pretends  to  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  a  co- 
lony of  Phocians,  in  ages  unknown,  having  given  it 
birth.  It  is  divided  loto  the  Old  Town  and  the  New; 
which  are  si^rated  by  a  street,  bordered  with  trees  on 
each  side,  f  be  Old  Town  is  one  of  tbe  wont  built  of 
any  in  Europe.  The  New  has  sprung  up  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1 8th  century,  and  has  all  that  regtf. 
laritjr,  elegance,  and  coTivenience,  i^ch  distingniah  the 
present  times.  Itissai.l  to  contain  10O,0COiohabitantB, 
and  is  one  of  tbe  most  trading  towns  in  France.  With- 
out tbe  walls  is  tbe  castle  of  Notre-Dame,  which  is  very 
well  fortified.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  theiv  is  a  French 
academy;  it  baring  been  noted  at  all  times  for  men  of 
learning.  There  is  also  a  cabinet  of  natnni  history. 
In  1660,  Louis  XIV.  built  the  citadel  and  Fort  8t 
John  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe,  because  th^ 
pvtended  to  he  free.  The  Jesuits  had  a  very  fine 
observatory  here;  and  In  the  arsenal,  built  not  long 
agn,  there  are  arms  for  4C,CX]0  men.  In  the  House  4T  ■ 
Discipline  they  weave  gold,  silver,  and  eilk  brocades. 
The  drugs'are  brought  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  seated  on  tbe  north  shore  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, in  E.  Long.  5.  ia.  N.  Lat.  45.  18.  The 
surrounding  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  but  covered 
for  several  miles  on  all  sides  with  villas  and  summer 
honses,  which  commerce  has  erected. 

MARSH,  Narcissus,  a  leanKd  Irish  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Hannington  in  Wiltshire  in  1638.  He  was 
made  principal  of  St  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,  in  1673, 
but  removed  to  the  proTOstship  of  Dublin  college  in 
1678,  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Leighlln  and  Ferns 
in  1683,  translated  to  the  arcbbisbopnc  of  Caabel  in 
1690,  to  Dublin  in  1694,  and  to  Armagh  ia  1703. 
While  he  held  the  see  of  Dublin,  be  built  a  noble  li- 
brary for  tbe  use  of  the  public,  filled  it  with  choice 
books,  and  settled  a  provision  for  two  librarians.  He 
repaired,  at  bis  own  expence,  several  decayed  churches, 
besides  buying  in  and  restoring  many  impropriations, 
and  presenting  a  great  nmnber  of  oriental  MSS.  to  the 
Bodleian  library.  He  was  a  very  learned  and  accom- 
plished man ;  was  well  versed  in  sacred  and  profane  Ii> 
teraturc,  in  mathematics,  natoral  pitilaaophy,  tbe  learn- 
ed languages,  especially  tbe  oriental,  and  in  both'  tbi 
theory  and  practice  of  music  He  poblished,  I.  Itliti- 
tutionei  ^ica.  Manuductib  ad  logicam,  written  by 
Philip  de  Trieu  ;  to  which  be  added  tbe  Greek  Uxt  <n 
Aristotle  and  some  tables  and  schemes.  31  An  intro^ 
ductory  essay  on  the  doctrine  ef  sounds,  6cc,~^:^e  died 
in  1 7 13. 

Marsh,  signifies  a  piece  of  ground  flowed  with 
water,  yet  so  that  the  grass  and  other  ve^tables  rise 
above  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water,  and,  by  tfaetr  decaying, 
give  rise  to  putrid  effluvia,  which  are  very  pernicious 
to  the  human  body. 
MARSHAL,  or  Marcschal,  (mamcathi),  prt- 
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Marabal.  niuily  denotes  an  officer  who  hu  the  cu%  or  the  cntn- 
I  I  y  I  I  'mand  of  horses.  Nic»d  derives  the  word  from  /xuk- 
marrhugf  "  muter  of  tlie  camp  ;"  Mattteir  Paris  from 
Marlis  sctieKatiut.  la  the  old  GaulUh  language,  march 
sioniBed  "  horae ;"  wlieace  tnareKkal  might  aigiiify 
**  him  who  commanded  ihe  cavalry."  Other  deriva- 
tions have  been  given  by  different  authors ;  and  llie 
■  name  itself  has  been  applied  to  officers  of  very  differeDt 
employments. 

M^ USUAL  of  France,  the  higbrst  dignity  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  Frencb  armies  under  the  old  government. 
The  dignity  of  marshal  came  to  be  for  life,  though  at 
its  &rst  institution  it  wa*  otherwise.  They  were  then 
only  the  king^s  first  ccuyers  under  the  constable  ;  bat 
in  time  they  became  the  coastable's  lieutenaals  in  the 
cwmmand  m  the  army,  the  constable  himself  being  then 
become  captain  general.  At  first  tbey  were  but  two 
u  Bureber;  and  their  allowance  was  but  500  livresper 
Annum  ia  time  of  war,  and  nothing  in  time  of  peace  y 
but  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  a  third  waa  added  ^  Hen- 
ry A.  created  a  fourth.  Since  it  has  been  various  ; 
Xoub  XIV.  increased  it  to  30.  Their  office  at  £rst 
was,,  to  roarelnl'the  army  under  the  constable,  and  to 
«ommBii(l  in  his  Rbsence.  They  did  then  what  the 
marthalt  de  camp  do  now ;  to  which  last  they  have  gi- 
ven their  title,  and  the  least  considerable  part  of  their 
ftttthority. 

Earl  liABsaAL  ^f  ScoUand.  Uls  office  was  to  com- 
roaod  the  otvalry,  whereas  the  Cohstablx  command- 
ed the  'whole  army.  Tbm  seem,  however,  to  have 
bad  a  Aoct  of  joint  command,  u  of  old  all  orden  were 
addressed  "  to  our-eonstable  and  marischal."  The  of- 
fice of  earl  marisahal  has  never  been  out  of  the  noble 
'family  of  Keith.  It  was  reserved  at'the  Unions  and 
trbea  tbe  berilable  jurisdictions  were  bovight,  it  was 
in  the  cronar  beine  forfeited  hy  the  rebellion  of  Geo. 
Keith,  earl  maritcoal,  in  1715. 

Earl  Mamhjl  of  Eagimd,  is  the  eighth  great  of- 
ficer of  state.  This  office,  vntil  it  was  made  heredi- 
tary, always  pMsed  by  -grant  from  tbe  king,  and 
nr.ver  was  held  by  tennro  ar  sergeaotry  (by  any  sab- 
ject),  as-tbe  officesof  lord  high  itteward  and  lord  high 
constable  were  sometimes  held.  The  title  u  personal, 
the  office  honorary  mod  officiary.  They  were  for- 
merly styled  lord  ntartAal  only,  until  King  Bichard  IL 
Jane  20.  1397,  .arafrted  letters  patent  to  Thomatt 
Howbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  name  and  style 
of  eari  ■inariAai  i  and  further,  gave  them  power  to  bear 
in  their  band  a.  gold  truncheon,  enamelled  with  black 
at  each  end }  havi^g'at  tbe  i^per  end  of  it  the  king's 
srm»  engtavcn  theremi,  and  at  the  lower  end  bis  own 

King  Jamet  1,  was  pleased,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
'August  29th  1622,'to  constitate  Thomas  Howard,  eari 
■4^  AntodelMid  Silrrcy,  earl'mnrsbal  forltfe;  and  the 
next  year,. the  same  king  granted. (with  tbe  advice 
iof  the '-priyy-cotmcil)  letters  .patent,  wherein  it  was 
declared,  that  during  tbe  vacancy  of  the  office  of.  lord 
high  constable  of  England,  the  earl  aunbal  had  the 
like  jurisdiction  intbe  court  6f-ohivaby,  as  both  con- 
stable and  marshal  jointly  ever  exercised.  See  Cai- 
VALRy,  Court  of. 

On  tbe  19th  of  October  1672,  King  Charles. II. 
was  (leaned  tc^^rant  to  -Henry  Lord  Hownrd,  and  the 
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heirs  male  of  bis  body  lawfully  begotten,  (he  nffice  ] 
and  dignity  of  earl  marshal  of  EnDland,  with  power 
to  execute  the  same  by  depu^  or  deputies,  in  as  full 
and  ample  a  manner  as  the  same  was  heretofore  cxe- 1. 
cuted  by  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Maltravers,  late  earl 
of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  grand&ther  to  the 
said  Henry  Lord  Howard ;  or  by  Thomas  Howard 
late  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandfather  tolbe  satd  TIiMBas- 
Howard,  late  earl  of  Aruudel,  Sunn,  and  Norfolk; 
or  by  Tliomas  Howard  duke  of  Norlolk,  grandfather 
of  toe  said  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  "Norfolk  ;  or  by 
John  Afowbray  duke  of  'Norfolk,  or  «ny  other  cart 
marshal  of  England ;  with  a  pension  oF  20I.  each  year, 
payable  out  of  tbe  hanaper  offioe  in  dbanoery ;  and 
an.  default  of  the  issuennMle  of  the  said  Henry  Lord 
Howard,  with  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  lawfully  be- 
gotten of  the  body  of  the  said  Thomas  Howard  enti 
of  Arundel,  be. }  and,  nn  the  default  of  such  issue  male, 
to  descend  in  like  manner  to  the  heirs  m^e  of  Thomas 
late  carl  of  Suffolk  j  and,  va  de&ult  of  hit  issue  male, 
to  the  heirs  male  of  l^rd  William  Howard,  late  mi 
Naworth  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  youngest  son 
to  Henry  Howard  late  dnke  of  Norfolk  ^  an^  on  de- 
fault of  hie  issue-maW,  to  Charles  Howard  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  tbe  beirs  male  of  his  body  Uwiully  be- 
gotten. 

Field- Marshal,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  En- 
rapcan  armies.  It  ia  now,  however,  disused  in  the 
Biitisli  army  ;  Xord  Tyrawley  wa»  the  last,  appointed 
in  17631 

Kfiight-MABsnAL,  ovMassbal  ofiheKing't  Houte, 
an  English  officer,  whose  business,  according  to  Fleta, 
is  to  execute  the  commands  and  decrees  of  the  lord 
steward,  and  to  have  the  custody  of  prisoners  commit- 
led  by  the  court  of  verge.  Under  him  are  six  mar- 
shais  men,  who  are  properly  this  king's  baili^,  and- 
arrest  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  yihtn  a  wanant  is 
backed  by  tbe  board  of  grcen-clotb.  The  court  where 
causes  of  this  kind,  between  man  and  man,  am  tried* 
is  called  the  Marshaliea.,  and  is  under  theinight-mar- 
shsl.     See  Mahshaueji. 

This  is  also  the  name  of  the  prison;in  Smitbwa^ ; 
tbe  reason  gf  which  may  probably  be,  that  tbe  marshal 
ef  tbe  king's  bouse  was  wont  to  sit  there  in  judgment* 
or  keep  his  prison. 

AlAKiHAL  ^  the  KtngU  Bench,  an  officer  who  hsa 
custody  of  tbe  prison  called  the  King's  Bench  in  Soutli- 
wark.  He  gives  attendance  upon  tbe  court,  and 
takes  into  his  custody  all  prisoners  committed  by  tbe 
court ;  be  is  Unable  foi-  his  absence,  and  non-attend- 
ance incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his  office.  The. power  «E 
appointing  tbe  marshal  of  the  king*»  bench  is  in  the 

In  Fleta,  mention  is  also  made  of  &atarsbal  1^  tie 
tachtqutr,  to  whom  the  conrt  commits  the  custody  of 
the  fcmfc's  debtors,  &c. 

MARSHALLING  a  Coat,  mHtrtddry,  is  tbe 
disposal  of  several  oaats  of  arms  belouglng  la  distinct 
&iuilies  in  one  and  the  same  escutdnon  or  shield,  toge- 
ther with  theiromamentB,part9,andappHitenanGe3,  See 
Hekaldrt,  chap.  vi..p.  466. 

MARSHALSEA,  the  Court  ^,  and  tbe  Ealace 
Court  at  Westminster,  though  two  distinct  courts,  are 
frequently  confounded  together.  The  liuiner  was 
originally  hnUca  bcforc.Uie»(cward.and>BnTahal  of  tbe 
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rsli«l«ca  Viiig's  limsc,  »nd  was  imthuted  to  a<lmiul'«ter  jtati 

II  tiTCcn  the  klng'i  dMnestic  wrranti,  that  tlicy  migfitnot 

nhlond  (^  Ammn  mt«  ctbw  ctwrlH,  Md  llwreby  the  kinf  loM 
"^  their  lervicei  It  w««  formerly  beW  in,  thougb  not  m 
part  of,  tbe  str/ti  nvfu  ;  and,  'when  that  nag  sobdivid- 
cd,  remained  a  dialinct  juriadiclwn :  holding  plc«  of  all 
trespawes  committed  within  the  verge  ol'  the  court, 
-irbcre  only  oM  of  tfa«  parties  ii  in  the  kii^'ii  domeMic 
Rtvice  (in  whkh  -case  tlie  in^Dcst  »luill  be  taken  hj  a 
jury  of  the  ceiuitry)  ;  aiad  of  allilebts,  cnntracU,  and 
-covenanta,  vihere  both  of  tbe  contracting  parties  be- 
long to  the  royal  household^  and  then  the  inquciit  &hall 
be  contfMMd  of  men  of  the  housebcJd  only.  By  tbe 
statute  of  13  Rich.  II.  (tat.  i.  c.  a.  (in  attnnaiice  of 
.the  comoMn  Ian),  the  ver)^  of  tbe  coon  in  this  respect 
extends  for  12  miles  ronnd  the  king'i  place  of  residence. 
And,  ta  this  tritiuual  was  never  lufaject  to  the  jurisdic- 
lion  of  the  chief  justiciary,  00  writ  of  error  loy  from  it 
(tboiigh  a  court  of  record)  to  the  ktng^i  bench,  but  im- 
1y  to  parliamint,  till  tbe  statutes  of  5  Edw.  III.  c.  2. 
and  10  £dtr.  III.  atat.  2.  c.  3.  Hhich-alloned  auch  nrit 
-of  error  before  tit  k'mg  in  hia  phicc.  But  tfaia  murt 
iKin^  nmbnlatory,  and  obliged  to  fallow  the  king  in 
.all  hii  progreMea,  so  that  by  tbe  remoTal  of  tbe  house-i 
hold  actions  were  frequent^  disco otinutd,  and  doubts 
having  arisen  as  t»  the  extont  of  Its  jurisdiction,  King 
<ChRrlea  I.  in  tbe  sixtb  year  of  his  reign,  by  hi*  letters 
patent,  eiccd-d  ■  new  court  of  record,  called  the  ctiria 
palatii,  or  palate  court,  to  be  held  hefore  the  atcwartl 
of-the  bousebold  and  knigfat-niarahal,  and  tbe  steward 
of  the  court,  or  hi*  deputy  ;  with  jurisdiction  to  hold 
plea  of  all  manncrof  personal  actions  whatsoever,  which 
■ahall  arise  between  any  parties  within  12  miles  of  his 
-majesty's  palace  at  \Vliitdial).  Tbe  court  ia  now  held 
Mice  »  week,  together  witb  tbe  ancient  court  of  mai^ 
shalaea,  in  tbe  borangb  of  Soutltwark :  and  a  writ  of 
cmrlie*  from  thence  to  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
Bat  if  tbe  cause  is  of  any  considerate  conaeqiMOce,  it 
ia  uanally  removed  on  ita  first  cemmeneement,  together 
■with  the  oMtedy  of  the  defendant,  eitfaer  into  tbe  king's 
benob  or  oommon  pleas,  by  a  writ  itf  AabeoM  Mrptm  cmm 
coMM.-  and  the  inferior  bosineM  of  the  coart  bath  of 
late  years  been  amwh  reduced,  by  the  new  comts  of 
conscience  erected  in  tbe  environa  of  London  i  in  con- 
-sideratioa  of  which  the  fenr«»iinscl  belonging  to  these 
eourU  had  aalaries  granted  them  in  (heir  lives  by  -tbe 
,  sUt.  31  Geo.  II.  c,  27. 

MARSHFIELD,  a  town  of  GHooceatenliire,  seven 
miles  from  Bath,  and  104  from  Lon^a,  on  tbe  nadto 
Bristol,  and  on  tbe  very  border*  of  Wilts.  It  ia  a  con. 
aiderable  clothing  town,  derive*  a  good  trade  in  matt, 
Bad  is  famoD*  for  eakes.  2t  coosuts  diieSy  of  one 
•treat  of  old  buildioss  near  a  mile  long }  and  is  go- 
verned bj  a  bailiff. '  The  nomber  of  inhabitants  in  rSoi 
amoanted  to  1246.  It  ba*  a  Utm  chutdi,  with  a  well 
■endowed  alms  bouse,  and  a  charity  scbool ;  and  it  bas 
a  weekly  market  ud  two  fairs. 

MARSHLAND,  a  asaraby  peninsula  in  the  oaonty 
of  Norfolk,  opposite  to  King's  Lyen,  almMt  turmmd- 
ed  witb  tbe  Ouse  and  other  navigeble  riven,  and  an 
arm  of  the  sea.  It  eeeKs  fennerly  to  have  beea  reco- 
vered out  of  tbe  ocean,  &«■  wfaose  inuBdatione  it  could 
never  be  altogether  defianded  )  end  m  Sir  Henry  SpeU 
linn's  tinw  it  nfiered  tw*  genetal  ones,  vix.  one  from 
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iLe  salt  iTHler,  the  other  from  tbe  freshes ;  by  the  lubtof  Unnfaliiiii 
which   the  inhabitants  suSered  42,0001.  damage.     It        || 
contains  about  30,000  acres,  which  turn  to  mwe  profit  ^^"'''s''-^ 
by  grazing  than  ploughing.     It  i«  about  10  milis  in  tbe   " "'  '  "  ■' 
widest  place,  and  has  do  less  than  11 1   brick  bridges. 
Tbe  commonage  of  it  belongs  to  seven  villages  that  eur- 
roufld  it.     The  air  if  so  imbealthy,  that  an  ague  iscoia- 
monly  called  (Ae  Mta-thland  baUif, 

MARSHMALLOW.  See  Althea,  Botany  Z«A.r. 

MARSI,  a  natioM  of  Germany,  vrho  afterwards 
cane  to  setde  in  Italy,  where  tbey  occupied  tbe  ter- 
ritory in  the  environs  of  tlie  Fuoine  Uke.  They  at 
first  proved  very  inimical  to  Bome,  but  in  process 
of  time  tbey  became  its  firmest  supporters.  They 
were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  be  khe  most  intrepid 
soldiers  of  their  legions  wbea  in  friendship,  and  the 
most  formidable  of  their  enemies  vben  at  variance ; 
and  it  was  a  common  saying,  ibat  Rome  could  nei- 
Iber  triumph  over  the  Mars!  oar  without  thcin. 
They  are  particularly  celebrated  (brtbevivil  mr  in 
which  they  were  engaged^  and  whicb  from  them  bas 
received  the  name  of  the  M<Kaia»  VMr,  The  targe 
coalributions  they  made  to  snppovt  the  interest  of 
Rome,  and  the  number  of  men  whicb  diey  'conliou- 
ally  supplied  to  tbe  repnblic,  rendered  them  bold  and 
aspiring  {  azid  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  ei  tlw  Ita- 
lian states,  a  share  of  the  bonour  and  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  tbe  -citiiens  of  Rome.  I'his  petition, 
though  sniqMwted  by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  tribune  Druans,  was  recnved  tvilh 
contempt  1^  tbe  Roman  senate)  upon  which,  in  tbe 
662d  year  of  Rome,  the  Marsi  put  themsalves  at  tbo 
head  of  tbe  Social  war,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  aad 
dangerous  oppositions  ever  made  to  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  power.  They  obtained  sevetvl  victories  :  but 
they  were  at  last  defeated)  though  the  war  Was  not  ter- 
minated bnt  by  a  gimnt  at  thoA  pnviLeges  for  which 
they  contended. 

MARSICO  Nuovo,  a  small,  rich,  and  handsome 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  kmgdom  of  Na^es,  and  in  the 
Hitber  Prineipato,  with  a  bisb^'a  eec.  It  i*  seated  at 
the  foot  of  the  ApennuiM,  near  tbe  river  Agri,  in 
£.  Le^.  I  c.  49.  N.  Lat.  30.  42. 

MAB8IGLI,  LxwiB  Feu>iirAiis,  CotJtrr,  an  I(a< 
Uan,  famous  for  letter*  as  well  as  arms,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Bo- 
iogns  in  j6j8.  He  acqnired  a  great  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  war  and  fortiGcation ;  served  ondcr  the  em- 
peror Leopold  U.  against  tbe  Turks,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1683,  but  redeemed,  after  a 
year's  captivity.  lu  tbe  Spwiisb  auccession  war.  Mar- 
si^  then  advanced  te  the  rmak  of  manhal,  being  in 
the  forties*  of  Brisac,  iriiich  sDnendcted  to  the  dnke 
of  Burgundy  in  1703,  when  the  piece  was  deemed 
capnble  ef  holding  ont  much  longer,  wa*  stripped  of  all 
hi*  comroisaiea*,  and  had  hi*  swiml  broke  over  him ;  wd 
tbe  count  d'Aroo  who  comamnded  was  beheaded.  Mn- 
ri^i  ncnv  songht  for  constdation  in  the  sciences ;  as, 
amidat  bU  tbe  hnny  and  fatigue  of  war,  be  had  nsule 
all  the  advnnUgea  tbe  most  philosopbJe  man  oouM  do^ 
who  bad  travelled  purely  in  quest  of  knevledge.  He 
had  a  rich  collection  of  every  thing  proper  to  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  natural  knowledge,  instruments  astrono- 
mical  and  chemical,  plans  of  fortifications,  models  itf 
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ManigU   macIilDCs,  &c.  »11  which  he  presrntetl'to  tlie  senate  of     and  selling  goads.     Public  marts,  or  places  of  buj'iiig      Hart 
il         Bologna   by  aa  autlieattc  act  id  Jyla,  forming  at  the      and  selling,  such  as  markets  and  fairs,  with  the  totla         Q 
e  time  out  of  them  what  he  called   tie  Inttt'lute  ef    tbercuoto   beloogiDg,  can  only  be  set  up  by  virtue  of   >^>rt" 
"  ■  ......         jj^  king's  grant,  or  by  long  and  immemorial  n*"^  ■•»••  ■   ,    ^' 

prescription,  which  presupposes  socfa  a  grant.  The  li- 
mitation of  these  public  resorts,  to  snch  time  and  place 
as  may  be  most  convenient  fw  the  neigfabuurfaood, 
fbrmi  a  part  of  ecenooiics,  or  domestic  polity  ;  wfaicb, 
CMuideriog  the  kingdom  as  a  laige  family,  and  ibe 
king  as  the  master  of  it,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to  dis- 
pose and  order  as  he  pleases. 

MARTABAN,  a  proTince  of  Asia,  in  the  kingdom 

of  PegD,  lying  on  the  gulf  of  Bengal.     It  is  a  country 

that  prodnce*  rice  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  proper  to  ttw 

climate.     It  has  mines  of  several  sorts  of  metals,   and 

a  great  trade.     The  chief  town,  which  i 


the  artf  and  xiencet  at  Bologna.  He  also  founded  i 
printing  house,  and  fnmished  it  with  the  best  types 
Ibr  Latin,  Greek,  Hebiew,  and  Arabic,  which  he 
presented  in  1 728  to  the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  on 
condition  of  tbeir  printing  all  the  writings  of  the  In- 
ttitute  at  prime  cost :  this  was  called  the  printing  houM 
of  St  Thomat  jfquiiiat.  His  writings  on  philosophical 
subjects  are  numerous  and  valuable,  in  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French.      He  died  in  1 730. 

MARSTON,  John,  an  Enslish  dramatic  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Wood  says  be  was 
a  student  in  Corpus  Chrlsti  college,  Oxford;  hot  nei- 
ther his  hmily  nor  the  time  of  his  birth  is  known. 
He  produced  eight  plays  for  the  stage,  which  were 
all  acted  at  BlackiiriBrs  with  applause :  and  one  of 
them,  called  the  Dutch  Courleaan,  was  once  revived 
since  the  Bestoration,  under  the  title  of  the  Revenge, 
or  a  Match  in  Netogatf.  There  is  no  account  when 
he  died  i  but  we  God  bis  works  were  published  after 
bis  death  by  Sbakespeara,  and  mav  thence  reason^ily 
conclude  that  it  happened  abont  toe  year  1614.  He 
was  a  chaste  and  pure  writer ;  avoiding  alt  that  ob- 
scenity, ribaldry,  and  scurrility,  which  too  many 
of  the  playwrights  of  that  time,  and  indeed  much 
more  ao  in  some  periods  since,  have  made. the  basis 
of  their  wit^  to  Uie  great  disgrace  and  scandal  of  the 
Btape. 

MAKSYAS,  in   &bnlous  history,  a  celebrated  i 


e  name,  is  rich,  handsome,  und  very  populous, 
I  good  harbour.      £.  Long.   97.  50.   N.  I^at. 


the  ss 
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MABTEAU,  the  name  given  by  French  nataral- 
isls  to  a  pecnliar  species  of  oysters,  called  also  snott  t/a 
by  others,  the  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a  hammer,  . 
or  rather  of  a  pickaxe.     See  Ostbea,  CoNCHOi^Gr 

MARTHA,  St,  a  province,  of  Sooth  America,  ob 
the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Nortb  sea,  on  the  east  by  Rio  de  la  Hacbe,  on  tho 
sooth  by  New  Granada,  and  on  the  west  by  Carthage- 
na.  It  is  500  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,  is 
a  moDotainous  country,  and  the  land  very  high.  Here 
begins  the  famous  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  CordH- 


sician  of  Celsenx,  in  Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of     ierat  det  lot  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to  south  the 
Hy^^is,  or  Oeagrus.     He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on        <>••'■-•  .■       .     ^  c     ..    . 

the  flute,  that  be  is  generdly  deemed  the  inventor  oi  it. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  he  found  it  when 
Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside  on  account  of  the  distor- 
tion  of  her  face  when  she  played  upon  it.  Marayaa 
was  enamoured  of  Cybele,  and  be  travelled  with  her  as 
far  as  Nysa,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  chal- 
lenge Apollo  to  a  trial  of  hia  skill  as  a  musician.  The 
god  -accepted  the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
3iat  be  who  was  defeateo  should  be  flayed  alive  by  the 
conqueror.  The  Muses,  or  (according  to  Diodorus) 
the  inhabitants  of  Nysa,  were  appoibted  umpires.  Each 
everted  his  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory,  with  much 
difficulty,  was  adjudged  to  AptJIo.  Tbe  god  upon  this 
tied  his  aalagonist  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  him  alive  :  (See 
AroLLo).  Tbe  death  of  Marsyas  was  aniversally  la- 
mented }  tbe  Faans,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  bis 


whole  length  of  the  continent  of  South  America. 
is  extremely  hot  on  tbe  sea  coast }  but  cold  io  tbe  in- 
ternal parts,  on  account  of  tbe  mountaina.  It  abounda 
with  the  fruits  proper  to  tbe  climate }  and  there  are 
mines  of  sold  and  precious  stones,  as  also  salt  works. 
The  Spaniards  poasess  but  one  part  of  this  province,  in 


sea,  having  a  harbour  surrounded  with  high  monntains. 
It  was  formerly  very  considerable  when  (he  galleena 
were  sent  thither,  but  is  now  cwne  almost  to  notfaitig. 
W.  Long.  74.  II.  N.  lAt.  jj.  ao. 

MAXTBA'a  Vineyard,  an  island  of  North  America, 
near  tbe  coast  of  New  En^and,  80  miles  south  of  Boe- 
ton.  It  is  sixteen  miles  in  length  and  eighkin  breadth^ 
and  has  a  light  soil,  which  in  some  places  is  fertile.  In 
conjunction  with  neighbouring  islands  of  smaller  size,! 


fiite;   and  from  their  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of     it  forms  Duke's  county,  containing  about  32go  iofaa- 


Pbrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Martyat.  The 
unfortunate  Marsyas  is- often  represented  on  monu- 
ments, as  tied  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  to  a  tree, 
while  Apollo  stands  before  bim  with  his  tyre  in  his 
hands.  In  iodependent  cities,  among  the  ancients,  the 
statue  of  Marsyas  was  generally  erected  in  the  forum, 
to  represent  the  intimacy  which  sahaisted  between 
Bacchus  and  Marsyas  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  At 
Cel«nec,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  travellers 
far  some  time.  It  was  suspended  in  the  puhUo  place, 
ia  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot  bidl. 

Tbe  sources  of  the  Marsyaa  were  near  those  of  the 
Mseander,  and  those  two  rivers  had  their  GonBaence  a. 
little  below  thotown  of-CelsEDK. 

MART^  a  gieat   ttix  held  every  year  fw  buying 


bitants.  The  dimate  is  temperate  and  healthy ; 
winter  is  generally  mild,  and  in  summer  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  exceeds  80  of  Fahrenheit.  The  inhabi- 
tants 9if^\j  themselves  chiefly  to  the  fisheries,  in  which- 
they  have  great  suecess.  W.  Lon.>  70^  35.  N.  Lat_ 
41.  o. 

MARTIAL,  is  sometimes  aacd  to  express  prepara-.. 
tioDS  of  iron,  or  sOeh  as  are  impregnated  therewith  ;  as 
the  martial  regulos  of  antimony,  &c. 

Maxtial  Qmrt.    See  Cqvxt  Martiai. 

Martial  Law,  is  the  law  of  war  that  depends  up-' 
the  just  but  arbitrary  will  aod  pleaaura  of  tbe  king, 
or  his  lieutenant :  for  though  the  king  doth  not  make, 
any  laws  but  by  common  consent  in  pariiament,  yet,  iik 
time  of  war,  by  reastm  of  tbe  necessity  of  it  to  goard 
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J  Bgainat  <lMagen  (fait  often  mriM,  h«  nwtfa  abMlnto  pover, 
BO  tint  his  noid  is  a  Irit.   Sna'lA  de  Rtpub.  Aug.  lib.  ii. 

^  But  the  martial  law  (according  to  Cbief  Jntic« 
Hale),  is  in  reality  aot  a  tavr,  bat  nomething  indul' 
ged  rather  than  albved  «a  a  law ;  aad  it  rctatee  only  to 
menibcis  of  tbe  armT,  being  never  iatended  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  others,  .wbo  ouBht  to  be  ordered  aad  go- 
vemed  by  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  though 
it  be  a  time  of  war.  And  the  exerciM  of  martial  law, 
whereby  any  person  might  lose  his  life,  or  member,  or 
liberty,  may  not  be  permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when 
the  king's  courts  ore  open  for  all  persona  to  receive 
justice. 

MAR11AL1S,  Marcus  Valerius,  a  fafflous 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Bilbtlis,  now  called  Bubiera,  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  was  of  the  order  of 
knights.  He  went  to  Borne  at  the  age  «f  21,  and 
staid  there  35  years,  under  the  rciKn  of  Galha  and  tlic 
sacceeding  emperors,  til!  that  of  Trajan  ',  and  having 
acquired  the  esteem  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  he  was 
created  tribune.  At  length,  Ending  that  he  waa 
neglected  by  Trajan,  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
Bilbilis,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  had  the  hap- 
piness to  live  with  her  several  years.  He  admires  and 
commends  her  mueh,  telling  her  that  she  alone  was 
sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  every  thing  he  enjoyed 
at  Rome.  "  Romam  tu  mihi  solajacis,''^  says  he,  in 
the  2ist  epigram  of  tbe  i2th  book.  She  appears  like- 
wise to  bare  been  a  lady  of  a  very  large  fortune  ;  for, 
in  the  ^ist  epigram  of  the  same  book,  he  extols  the 
magnificence  of  ihe  house  and  gardens  he  had  received 
from  her,-  and  says  that  she  had  made  him  a  little  kind 
of  monarch. 

Munera  nmt  domine :  poll  teptitna  Imlra  mrrt^i 
Has  MarttUa  dbmos,  parvoque  rtgna  dcdiu 
There  are  still  extant  14  books  of  bia  epigrams,  filled 
with  points,  a  play  upon  words,  and  ohsceuities.  The 
style  is  affected.  However,  some  of  his  epigrams  are 
excellent ;  many  of  them  are  of  the  middbng  kind  ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  thero  are  bad  :  so  that  Martial 
never  spoke  a  greater  truth,  thaa  when  he  said  of  his  . 

Sant  ioMa,  tuni  qutrdant  mediocria,  tunt  mala  plura,- 
There  is  also  attributed  to  him  a  book  on  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  amphitheatre  ;  bat  the  most  learned  cri- 
tics think  that  this  last  work  was  not  written  by  &far- 
tial.  The  best  editions  of  Martial  are,  that  in  Usum 
Delpkini,  4to,  Paris,  itiJ7,  and  that  cum  Noli'x  Vari- 

M.\RTIGU£S,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, with  the  title  of  a  principality  ;  seated  near  a 
lake  12  miles  long  and  five  broail,  which  is  navigable 
throughout,  and  from  whence  they  get  excellent  salt, 
K.  LooE-  4-  ao.  N.  Lat.  43.  38. 

MARTIN  St,  was  bom  at  Sabaria  in  Pannonla, . 
(at  present  Stain  in  Lower  Hungary),  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  His  father  was  a  mili- 
tary tribune ;  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  carry  arms, 
attbough  peace  and  solitude  were  much  more  agree- 
able to  his  inclination.  He  was  remarkable  for  every 
virtue,  io  a  profession  which  Is  generally  considered  to 
give, a  sanction  to  vice.     He  divided  bis  coat  with  a 
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naked  wretdi  whom  be  met  at  tbe  gate  of  Arnicas  }    UatriL- 
and  it  is  ftported,  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  him '  '     »     -' 
on   the  night  following,   clothed   in  this  hajf  of  his 
coal.     Martin  waa  then  a  catechnmen ',  hut  he  soon 
afterwards  received  baptism,  and  renounced  the  mili- 
tary profeaion  for  the  ecclesiastical.  After  passing  many 
years  in  solitude,  St  Hilary  bishop  of  Poicttert  gave 
nim  the  power  to  cast  out  devils.     On  his  return  tn 
Fannonia,  be  persuaded  his  mother  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity -f  and  with  great  zeal  and  activity  opposed  the 
Arians,  who  governed  the  church  in  Illyna.     When 
be  was  publicly  whipt  for  giving  testimony  to  tbe  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  he  boie  the  punishment  with  the  con- 
stancy and  patience  of  the  first  martyrs.     This  illu- 
strious champion  for  Christianity,  when  he  heard  that 
St  Hilary  was  returned  from  banishment,  went  aad 
settled  in   tbe  neighbourhood   of  Poictiers.     In  this . 
retirement,  a  great  number  of  monks  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction.     His  virtues  became  every  day 
more  splendid  and  remarkable,  till  he  waa  drawn  from 
his  solitude,  and  with  the  geneml  approbation  of  the 
clergy   and    people   elected   bishop   of  Tours  in  the .  . 
year  374.     To  the  zeal  and  charity  of  a  bishop,  be 
joined   the  humility   and    poverty   of    an    anchorite.  . 
That  be  might  detach  himself  more  from  the  world, . 
he    built    the   celebrated    monastery    of    Marmoulier, 
which  still   remains,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  abbey  in  Fiance.      It  is  situated  near  the  city  . 
of  Tours,    betwixt   tbe  Loire  and  a  steep  rock.     In 
this  situation,  ti^ther  with  80  monks,   St  Martin  dis- 
played the  most  exemplary  sanctity  and   mortification  ;  . 
nor  were  there  any  monks  better  disciplined  than  (hose 
of  Marmoutier.     After  be  bad  converted  his  diocese 
to    the  Christian  faith,  be  became   the   apostle   of  all 
GauL    He  difliiscd  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  . 
tbe  heathens,    destroyed  their   temples,   and   (accord- 
ing to  the  writers  of  his  life),  confirmed  the   truth  - 
by  an  Infinite  number  of  miracles.     Tbe  emperor  Va- 
lentinian,.  at   that   time    in  Gaul,    received  him  with  . 
every  mark  of  respect  and  honour,  .  The  tyrant  Maxl- 
mus,   who   had    revolted    against  the  emperor   Gra- 
tian,  and  seised  on  Spain,  England,  and  Gaul,  receiv- 
ed liini  in  a  manner  no  less  distinguished.     The  holy  . 
bishop  attended  him  at  Treves  in  the  year  383,  to  so- 
licit  some   favours.     Maximus   made  him  sit  at    bis  . 
table  with  tbe    moat  illustrious  persons  of  his  court, . 
and  placed  him  at  his  right  hand.     In  drinking,  the . 
usurper  commanded  his  servants  to  gi.ve~him  a  cup,  . 
that  he  mi^t  again  receive  it  from  him  ;  but  this   ex- 
traordinary prelate   gave   it  to  the  priest  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journey.     This  holy  boldness,  iar 
from  displeasing  them,  gained  him   the   fatour  of  tbe 
emperor  aad -of  his  court.     Martin,  who  was  an  ene- 
mv  to  heresy,   bnt  a  friend  of  mankind,  .employed  bis. 
influence  with   this   prince  to  preserve  the  Priscilli- 
anista,  who  were  prosecuted  by  Ithace  and  bj  Idace, . 
bishops  of  Spain.     The  bishop  of  Tours  would  hold 
no  communion  with  men  whose  principles  of  religion  . 
inclined  them  to  shed   the  blood   of  mankind ;   and 
be  obtained  the  life  of  those  whose  death  they  had  so- 
licited.    On  his  return  to  Toon,  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  reward   of  his  labonra  in, another  world.     He 
died  at  Candes  the  8th  of  November  397,  bnt  accord- 
ing to  others  on  the   nth  of  November  4CO.     His  . 
name  js  givea  .to  a  particular  opinion  concerning  tbe 
wyitery 
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M*[iia.     mvstc'ry  of  the  hAj  Trhrity.     St  Martin  Is  fte  firet     1'btorj  of   flie    Hydrometer. 
'■    ,1    ■'  of  tke  sa'intst  confcsson  to  whom  the  Latin  cbArcb  of-      ritlinu. 

fered  public   prayers.     His  life  is  vrritten  in  elegant  Mastik,  St,  a  una]!  bat  strong 

Lattn  by  Fortuiratus,  and  Sutpicius  Severtn  one  of  in  tbe  isTe  of  Hbce.  vitb  a  barbonr  and  a  strong  cila- 
his  diaciplei.  Faal  of  Porignenx  and  Forinnatna  of  deT,  fort^rd  after  the  manner  of  Vanlian.  Ttic  iaiaad 
Poictiers  have  given  n:t  Snlpicios's  life  of  Msrtht  in  ires  near  tbe  cout  of  Poitoi).  >V.  Long.  i>  o.  N.  list. 
Ter«c ;  bnt  tbey  bave  debased  thr  admirable  prose  of    .45.  4s. 

.tbe  audior  by  a  ivTetched  poetical  imitation.     ^ci>-  Cape  MAHrrx,  a  promootory  of  Vakncia 

las  Gersais  wrote  aim  the  life  of  St  Martin,  foH  of  ..   .  K     - 

many  coriom  and  entertaininK  facta,  publis^d  nt 
Tours  in  16991  in  4to.  The  tradition  at  Amiens  is, 
that  St  Martin  perfonned  the  act  of  charity  nbich 
rendered  bim  so  Miaous,  near  an  ancient  gate  of  the' 
city,  of  i*faicfa  tbe  rains  are  still  visible.  The  fol- 
lotrinff  Latin  ^-erses,  vrhich  do  more  honour  to  the 
saint  than  to  the  poet,  arc  inscribed  on  oo«  of  the 
stones : 


.  ,  Spain, 

tonn  called  Denia,  separating  tbe  gulf  of  Vti- 
lencia  firom  that  of  Alicant. 

Mahtin,  &'t,  an  island  of  America,  and  one  of 
the  Caribbcei,  lying  on  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
north-west  of  St  Bartfaolomew«  and  to  the  south-west 
of  Angnilla.  It  is  42  miles  in  circnmference  ;  has  nei- 
ther faarbonr  nor  rrver,  but  soreral  salt  pits.  After  va- 
rious revolutions,  it  is  at  length  in  possession  of  the 
French   and  Botch,  who  possess  it  conjointly.     Vf. 


Hie  qvottiam  vetlem  Marlinut  demuHavit  ; 
UtfactremOs  idem,  nahu  rxrfnplijicavit, 

Martin,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
s  and  niathematicians  of  the  age,  was  bora 


Long.  62.  35.  N.  LaL  18.  15. 

Maktik.  See  HtltUKDO,  OuriTBOLOCT  Xttdex,  and 
MusTXLA,  Mammalia  Index. 

Free  AijSTiN,  in  Zaokgy,  is  a  name  given  in  this 
704.  country  to  a  cow  calf' cast  iit  the  same  time  with  * 
After  publishing  a  variety  of  ingenious  treatises,  and  boll  calf,  n bich  is  a  kind  of  hermapbrodite  that  is  nerer 
particularly  a  Scientific  Magazine  under  his  ova  kninrn  to  breed  nor  to  disco\'er  the  least  inclination  for 
name,  and  cairying  on  for  many  years  a  veiy  extcn-  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  least  notice  of 
sire  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe-maker  in  Fleet-     it.     See  HriiMAFHHDinTE. 

btrfet,  the  growing  tofinnities  of  sgc  compelled  htm  MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong  of  lea- 
to  withdraw  from  the  active  part  of  bosiness.  Trust-  ther,  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  girths  under  a  horse's 
tog  too  fatally  to  nhat  be  thought  the  integrity  of  belly,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  muss-ndl,  to  keep 
others,  he  unfortunately,  though  with  a  capital  more     bim  from  rearing. 

than  sufficient  to  pay  alt  his  debts,  became  a  bank-  MARTINICO,  the  cluef  of  the  French  Caribbee 
rupL  The  anhaj^y  cdd  man.  In  a  moment  of  dcspera-  islands,  tlie  niidille  of  which  is  situated  io  W.  Long. 
tion   from  this  .unexpected  etrake,   attempted    to  dc-     61.  o.  N.  Lat.  14.  30. 

stroy  himself;  and  the  wound,  though  not  immediately  This   island  was  first  settled  by  M.  DeSDambuc   a 

mortal,  hastened  his  death,  which  happened  February  Frenchman,  in  the  year  1635,  witli  only  100  raen  from 
g.  1782,  in  bis  78th  year.  ;,Me  had  a  valuable  cof-  St  Christopher's.  He  choae  rather  to  have  it  peopled 
lection  of  fossils  and  curiositiesof  almost  everyspecies}     from  thence  than  from  Europe;  as  be  foresaw,  that 

men,  tjrcd  with   tbe  fatigue  of  iudi  -a  'long  voyage, 

would  mostly  perish  soon  after  their  arriral,  «itber  frgm 

the  climate,  or  from  tbe  hardibips  incident  to  most 

emigrations.       They   completed  Iheir   first   settlement 

without  any  difficulty.     The  natives,  intimidated  by 

their  fire-arm<i,  or   seduced   by  promises,  gave   up  the 

western  and  southern  parts  of  tbe  island  to  the  new 

rarv,  1735,  tfvo.     comers.      In  a  short  time^  however,  perceiving  tbe 

Description  and  Use  of  both  the'Clobes,  the  Armillary     nuniber  of  these  enterprising  strangers  daily  increasing, 

Sphere  and  Orrery,  1736,  2  vols,  8vo.     Memoirs  of     they  resolved  to  extirpate  them,  and  therefore  called 


which,  after  his  death,  were  almcst  given  away  by 
public  auction,  .  His  principal  publications,  as  far  as 
tlicy  have  occurred  to  t«collect»n,  ere.  The  Philoso- 
phic Grammar;  being  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
.  experimental  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy,  1735, 
8vo.  A  new,  complete,  and  universal  -Systetn  or 
Body  of  decimal  Arithmetic,  1735,  8vo.  The  young 
Students  Memorial  Book,  or  Patent  Library,  I735(  " 


the  Academy  of  Paris,    1740,   5  vols. 


)  the  savages  of  the 


tbe  Newtonian  I^ilosoj^y  1759,  3  v 

ments  of  Optics,  1 759.   Alatbematical  Institutions,  viz,     been  hastily  erected  '; 


islnnds  to  assist 


They  fell  jointly  upon   a  little  fort  that   bad 
lastihr  erected  i  hut  wefe  repulned,  with  the  loss 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,   Geetnetry,  Trigonometry,  nnd     of  703  or  800  of  their  best  warriors,  who  were  lefl  dead 
Finxinns,  1759.  '  Natural  History  of  £nglana,  with     on  the  spot. 

a  Map  of  each  County,  1759,  2  vols.     Philology,  and  After  this  cheek,  the  savages  for  a  long  time  disap- 

' Pbilosopbieal  Geography,  1759.  'Mathematical  In-  peared  entirely;  hut  at  last  they  rcturard,  bringing 
stitntions,  1764,  2  vols.  Lives  of  Philosophers,  their  with  them  presents  to  the  French,  and  making  ex- 
'Inventions,  &c.  1764.  Introduction  to  the  Newto-  ctues  for  what  had  happened.  Ttiey  were  received  in 
-  nian  Philosophy,  1765.  '  Institutions  of  Astronomical  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  i«con dilation  sealed  with 
'  CalcntBtions.  i  parts,  1765.  Description  abd  Use  pots  of  brandv.  lliis  peaceable  stale  of  affairs,  how- 
of  the  Air  Pump,  1766.  Description  of  the  Torricel-  ever,  was  of  no  long  continuance;  tbe  French  took 
.  lian  barometer,  J766.  Appendix  to  the  Description  snch  undue  advantage  ot  their  superiority  over  tbe  Sa- 
and  Use  of  the  Globes,  I76S.  Philosopbia  Britan-  vages,  that  they  soon  rekindled  in  the  others  that  fan- 
nica,  l'}^i,  .3  vols.  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Pbiloso-  tred  which  bad  never  been  entirely  subdued.  Tbe  aa- 
pliyt  i  vets.  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,  4  vols,  v^es,  whose  mannet  of  life  requires  a  vast  extent  of 
System  of  Philology.  Philosophical  Geography.  Ma-  land,  finding  themselves  daily  more  and  more  Strait* 
gazine  complete,  14  vols,     FiindplcB  of  Fump-work,     ened,  bad  recourse  to  stfataj^m,  in  ordet  to  destroy 

G       their 


beiri 
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MwUDicd.  Uirir  encmica.  Tbey  separated  into  «qull  bauds,  and 
'^— V  '  nay-Utd  the  FrencG  u  they  came  singly  out  into  the 
woods  to  Jiunt,  and  nailing  till  tlie  BportsDuin  had  dia- 
charged  his  piece,  rushed  upon  and  killed  him  before 
lie  could  charge  it  again-  Twenty  men  had  been 
•thus  assBsstuBted  before  any  reusn  could  be  jiven  for 
their  sudden  disappcannce  :  but  rh  bood  as  the  ipatter 
iraa  known,  the  French  took  a  severe  and  fatal  n- 
vritKB  I  the  savages  were  pursued  and  massacred,  with 
their  wivei  ana  children,  and  the  few  that  escaped 
were  drivea  out  of  Mutinico,  to  which  .they  never 're- 
turned. 

TIm  French  being  thus  l^ft  sole  master?  ,of  the 
ssland,  lived  quietly  on  thoK  spots  which  best  suited 
.tbeir  iacliBations.  At  this  time  they  were  divided 
into  two  claates.  The  first  consisted  of  those  who  had 
paid  their  passage  to  the  island,  and  these  were  called 
tn/u^iitaiUt  i  and  .to  these  the  gaverpment  distributed 
lands,  which  became  their  own,  upon  paying  >  year- 
ly tribute.  These  iuhabiuuts  had  under  their  com- 
mand a  smltitude  of  disorderly  people,  brought  over 
from  Eorope  At  tb^ir  expcDCe,  .whom  (bey  called  en- 
gag^i,  or  bondsaten.  This  engagenieot  was, &. kind. pf 
slavery  far  the  term  of  three  years :  on  the  eifpiration 
pf. which  they  were  atiliberty,  vd  became  the. equals 
of  those  whom  they  ba4  served.  They  all  confia^ 
liiemfelves  at.&nt  to  the  culture  of  totwceo And  cotton  j 
to  which  was  soon  added  that  of  arnotto  and  iadigo. 
The  culture  of  sugar  aIsd  was  begun  abwt  the  .ye*r 
1650.  Teu  years  after,  one  Bc;ijamin  d'Acosta,  a 
JeiTt  planted  w>n>e  cocoa  trees ;  but  hts  example  was 
not  followed  till  1684,  when  chocolate  whs  more  cooi- 
monly  used  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin- 
cipal Hfi^art  of  the  colonists,  who  had  not  a  sufficient 
fund  to  ludertake  sugar  plantatiw^  ■  but  by  the  in- 
clemency of  tlte  season  in  1718,  aII  the  cocoa  trees 
WHO  destroyed  at  once.— CoSee  was  then  proposed  as 
a, proper  object  of  culture.  The  .French  ministry  hvl 
received,  ,«s  »  present  from  the  ^ulch,  Lwo  of  these 
treos,  .which  were  carefully  .preserved  in  the  king's 
botanical .  g«ideo.  Two  youi)g  shoots  wei^  taken  frqm 
these,,  put  on  board  a  slup  for  Abrlioico,  wid  intrusted 
to  the,  ewe  lof  one  Mr.Oesclieuxt  The  ship  happened 
to  be  itnJteoed  for  want  of  fresh  mter  ;  and  the  trees 
would  have, perished,  had  not  that  gentlenuui  share:d 
with. them  that i^Qaiitity  pi  water  which  was  allowed 
for  his  own  drinking.  .The  culture  of  coffee  was  then 
began,  .and  attended  with  the  greatest  and  most  rapid 
success.  About  the  end  of  last  century,,  however,  the 
colony  had  made  but  small  advances.  In  1700,  it  had 
only  6^97  nbite  iahabitanLs.  The,  savages,  molattoes, 
and  free  uej^roes,  men,. women,  and  children,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  J07.  The  number  of  slaves  was  but 
14,566.  All  thest  tngetbfr  made  a  population  of 
31,645  persons.  The  whole  of  the  cattle  amonntsd  to 
a668  horses  or  mules,  and  9317  head  of  homed  cattle. 
The  island  produced  a  grest  quantity  of  cocoa,  tobac- 
co, and  eottoa ;  had  itioe  indigo  houses,  and,  183  smii^ 
sugar  plantations. 

AGtfr  the  peaoa  of  Utrecht,  liartinico .  bf gan  <  to 
emerge,  from  that  feeble  state  in  which  it  had  so  long 
continued.  The .  i«1and  thpn  became  the,  mart  for  ^1 
the  wind wftrd:  French  settlements.  In  the  ports  of  it 
the  neighbouring  islands  sold  their  producChaiid  bought 
tiw  fOiwngditicB  pf  the  raolbfc  country ;  .and,  ^i  shprt) 
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Martinico  became  famous  all  over  Europe,  la  1736,  Martisico. 
there  were  on  the  island  447  sugar  works  j  1 1,953,332  ■  — y—  ' 
coffee  trees,  103,870  of  cocoa:  2,068,480  plants  of 
cotton,  39,430  of  tobacco,  6750  of  arnotto.  The ' 
supplies  for  provisions  consisted  of  4,806,142  banana 
trees,  34,483,000  trenches  of  cassava  j  and  147  plots 
of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  number  of  blacks  amount- 
ed to  72,000  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  la- 
oo|ir  had  improved  the  plantations  as  far  as  was  con- 
siutent  with  the  consumption  then  made  in  Europe  of 
American  productions ;  and  the  annual  exports  from 
the  island  amounted  to  about  7oo,o;d1. 

The  conoexions  of  Martinico  with  the  other  island^l 
entitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commission,  and  the 
charges  of  transport  -,  as  she  alone  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  carriages.  This  profit  might  be  rated  at  thii 
tenth  of  the  produce  ;  and  the  sum  total  must  have 
amounted  to  near  765,000!.  This  standing  debt  was 
seldom  called  in,  and  left  for  the  improvement  of  thcic 
plantations.  It  was  increased  by  advances  In  money, 
slaves,  ^nd  other  necessary  articles}  so  that  Marti- 
pico  became  daily  more  and  more  a  creditor  to  the 
other  islands,  and  thus  kept  them  in  constant  depend- 
ence; while  they  all  enriched  themselves  by  her  as- 
siHtancF. 

The  connexions  of  this  island  with  Cape  Breton,  ■ 
Caqada,  and  Louisiana,  procured  a  markat  for  the  or- 
dinary sugars,  the  inferior  coffee,  the  molasses,  and  mm, 
which  would  not  sell  tn  France.  In  exchange  the  in- 
habitants received  salt  fish,  dried  vegetables,  deali,  and 
some  flour.  In  the  clandestine  trade  on  the  coasts  of 
Spanish  America,  conaUlIng  wholly  of  goods  manu- 
factured by  the  nation,  she  commonly  made  a  profit  of  ' 
90  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  about  175,000!.  sent  year* 
ly  to  the  CaraccAS,  or  neighbouring  colonies. 

So  many  pro^erous-engagements  brought  immense 
sums  into  Martinico.-  Upwards  of  787,000!.  were 
constantly  circulated  in  that  island  with  ^at  rapidi- 
ty ;  and  this  is  perhaps  tlie  only  country  \fi  the  world 
where  Uie  specie  has  been  so  consideMble  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  fhey  dealt 
in.gold,  .stiver,  or  commodities.  This  extensive  trade 
brou^t  into  the, ports  of  Martinico  annually  200  ships 
from  France  ;  14  or  .15  fitted  out  by  the  mothci 
countrr  for  the  coa* t  of  Guinea,  .60  from  Caqada,  10 
priitrom. the  islands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad; 
besides  the  English  fnd  Dutch  ships  that  came  to  carry 
on  A  smuggling  trade.  The  private  navigation  fi;oqi 
the  Island  to  the  northern  colonies,  to  the  Spanish  con- 
tinent, and  to  tlie  windward,  islands,  employed  1 20  Tea- 
sels from  30  to  30  tons  burden. 

The  war  of  1744  put  a  stqp  (o  this  tvosperity.  XoC 
that  the  fault  was  in  ilartinlco  ilself-,  its.  navy,  con- 
stantly exercised,  S4id  accustomed  to  frequent  engage- 
ments, which  the  carrying  on  a  conCrahand  tra^e  re- 
quind,  was  preparc^d  for  action.  In  less  tl^an  «tx 
months,  40  privateers,  fitted  out  at  St  Peter's,  spread 
themselves  abont  the  latitude  of  the  Can bbce  islands. 
They  fignalized  themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  llie 
ancient  freebooters  ;  returning  constantly  jn,  triumph, 
and  laden  with  an  im(t>*nsB,  booty.  Yet,  |n,<thc  midst 
of  these  successes,  an  entire  stop,  was  put  to  the  davI- 
gation  of. the  cqloQy,  both  to  the  Spanish  cqast  and  to 
Canada,  and  they  were  cODst90t|y  disturbed  even  on 
th^ir  own  .coasts.      The  ftw   shi.p^  that,  came  from 
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no.  Fctmcc,  in  older  to  campensale  tlie  hazards  tbey  trere 
~^  exposed  to  by  tlic  lii'<a  of  tbeir  commodilies,  sold  them 
at  a  verj  advanced  price,  and  bought  them  at  a  verj 
Ion  one.  B]'  this  mtans  the  produce  decreawd  in  va- 
lue, tbe  lands  ncre  ill  cultivated,  the  works  neglected, 
and  the  slaves  peri>lii[ig  for  want- 
When  every  tiling  thus  seemed  tending  to  decay, 
the  peace  at  Isutt  restored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with 
it  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the 
island.  The  event,  faowevcr,  did  not  answer  the  pains 
that  were  taken  to  attain  it.  Two  years  had  not  elaps- 
ed after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  when  the  colony 
lost  the  contraband  trade  sbe  carried  on  with  the  Ame- 
rican Spaniards.  This  Was  owing  to  the  substitotloa 
of  register  ships  to  tbe  fleets  •,  and  thus  were  the  at- 
tempts of  tbe  smugglers  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  In  the  new  system,  the  number  of  ships  was 
'  undetermined,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  uacertain  : 
which  occasioned  a  variation  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities nnlmowa  before  j  and  from  that  time  the  smug- 
gler, who  only  engaged  in  this  trade  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  fixed  and  constant  profit,  would  no  longer 
pursue  it,  when  it  did  not  seCDre  bim  an  equivalent 
-  to  the  risks  he  ran.  But  this  loss  was  not  so  sensibly 
felt  by  the  colony,  as  the  hardships  bronffht  upon 
them  by  the  mother  country.  An  nnskilfnl  admini- 
stration clogged  the  reciprocal  and  necessary  connec- 
tion between  tbe  islands  and  North  America  with  so 
many  formalities,  that  in  1755  Martinico  sent  hut  four 
vessels  to  Canada.  The  direction  of  the  Colonies,  now 
rommitted  to  the  care  of  ignorant  and  avaricious 
clerks,  soon  lost  its  importance,  sunk  into  contempt, 
and  was  prostituted  to  venality.  The  debts  which 
had  been  contracted,  during  a  series  of  calamities,  bad 
not  yet  been  paid  off,  when  the  war  broke  out  afresh. 
After  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  defeats,  the  island  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  It  was  restored,  how- 
ever, in  July  1763,  16  months  after  it  had  been  con- 
quered i  but  deprived  of  all  the  necessary  means  of  pro- 
sperity, that  had  made  it  of  so  much  importance.  Tor 
jomc  years  past,  the  codtraliand  trade  carried  on  to 
the  Spanish  coasts  was  almost  entirelv  lost.  The  ces- 
sion of  Canada  had  precluded  all  hopes  of  opening 
again  a  communication,  wbich  had  only  been  inter- 
rupted by  temporary  mistakes.  Tbe  productions  of 
the  Grenades,  St  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  which  were 
lum  become  British  dominions,  could  no  longer  be 
brought  into  their  harbours ;  and  a  new  regulation 
of  the  mother  country,  which  forbade  her  having  any 
intereonrse  with  Cuadaloupe,  lel\  her  no  hopes  from 
that  quarter. 

The  colony,  thus  deprived  of  every  thing  as  It  were, 
and  destitute,  nevertheless  contained,  at  the  last  sur- 
vey, which  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  January  1770,  in 
the  compass  of  2S  parishes,  12,450  white  people  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  sexes;  1814  free  blacks  or  mu- 
lattoes ;  70,5  ^3  slsves,  and  443  fugitive  negroes.  The 
number  of  births  in  17645,  was  in  the  proportion  of 
one  In  30  among  the  white  people,  and  of  one  in  25 
among  the  blacks.  From  this  observation,  if  it  were 
constant,  it  should  seem  that  the  climate  of  America 
ia'mnch  more  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Africans  than  of  the  Europeans :  since  tbe  former  mul' 
tiply  still  more  in  tbe  labours  and  hardships  of  slavery, 
than  tbe  latter  tu  the  midst  of  plenty  and  Smiotn. 
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The  consequence  must  be,  that  In  process  of  time  the  MartL 
Increase  of  blacks  In  America  will  snrpass  that  of  the  '—    v* 
white  men }  and,  perhaps,  at  last  avenge  this  race  of 
victims  on  the  descendants  of  the  oppressors. 

The  cattle  of  the  colony  consists  of  8283  horses  or 
mules;  12,376  head  of  homed  cattle  ;  975  bogs  j  and 
13^4^  sheep  or  goats. 

"nieir  provisions  are,  17,930,596  trenches  of  cassara; 
3,509,048  banana  trees,  and  406  squares  and  a  faal  fof 
yams  and  potatoes. 

Tbeir  plantations  contain  11,444  squares  of  land, 
planted  with  sugar;  6,638,957  coffee  trees;  871,043 
cocoa  trees  ;  1,764,807  cotton  plants  ;  59,966  trees 
of  cassia,  and  61  of  amotto. 

Tbe  meadows  or  savannahs  take  up  10,073  sqnares 
'  of  land  ;  there  are  ii,p66  In  wood,  and  8448  nncal- 
tivated  or  forsaken. 

Tbe  plantations  which  produce  coffise,  cottMif  co- 
coa, and  other  things  of  less  importance.  Me  1515  in 
nnmber.  There  are  but  2B6  for  sugar.  They  employ 
116  water-mills,  12  wind-mills,  and  184  turned  by 
oxen.  Before  tbe  hurricane  of  the  t3th  of  August 
1766,  there  were  302  smalt  habitations  and  15  sngar- 
woriu  more. 

In  1760,  France  Imported  from  Martinico,  upon 
302  trading  vessels,  177,116  quiiitals  of  fine  sugar, 
and  12,579  quintals  of  raw  sugar;  68,518  quintals 
of  coffee;  ii)73t  qnintals  of  cocoa;  6048  quintals 
of  cotton;  2518  quintals  of  cassia;  783  cask*  of  mm; 
307  hogsheads  of  molasses;  150  pounds  of  indigo; 
2147  pounds  of  preserved  fruits ;  47  poands  of  ato~ 
colate  i  282  pounds  of  rasped  tobacco;  494  pounds 
of  rope-yarn ;  334  chests  of  liqueurs ;  C34  hogsheads 
of  molasses,  fitc,  451  quintals  of  wood  for  dyeing ; 
and  i2,ioB  hides  in  the  hair.  All  these  productimis 
together  have  been  bought  in  the  colony  itself,  for 
536,631).  9s.  lod.  It  IS  true,  that  the  colony  has 
received  from  tbe  mother  country  to  the  amount  of 
588,4121.  16s.  6d,  of  merchandise;  but  part  of  this 
has  been  sent  away  to  the  Spanish  coasts,  and  another 
part  has  been  conveyed  to  the  English  settlements. 

The  island  is  16  leagues  in  length  and  45  in  cir- 
cumference, leaving  out  tbe  capes,  some  of  which  ex- 
tend two  or  three  leagues  into  the  sea.  It  is  very  un- 
even, and  intersected  in  all  parts  by  a  number  of  hil- 
locks ;  which  are  mostly  of  a  conical  form.  Three 
monntalna  rise  above  these  smaller  eminences.  Hie 
highest  bears  tbe  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano.  Tbe 
woods  with  which  it  is  covered  continually  attract 
the  clouds,  which  occasions  noxions  damps,  and  con- 
tributes to  make  it  boirid  and  Inaccessible  ;  while  the 
tivo  others  ate  in  most  parts  cultivated.  From  these 
mountains  issue  the  many  springs  that  water  tbe  island. 
These  waters,  which  flaw  in  gentle  streams,  are  cfaan- 
ged  into  torrents  on  the  slightest  storm.  Their  qualities 
are  derived  from  tbe  soil  over  which  they  fiow.  In 
some  places  they  are  excellent ;  in  others  so  bad,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  drink  the  water  tbey 
have  collected  during  tbe  nuny  season. 

Of  all  the  French  settlementa  in  the  West  Indies, 
Martinico  is  the  most  happily  sltoated  with  regard  to 
the  winds  which  prevail  in  those  seas.  Its  harboui^ 
possess  the  Inestimable  advantage  of  affording  a  certain 
shelter  from  the  hurricanes  wbich  annn  these  latitudes. 
The  faarbonr  of  Fort  Royal  is  one  of  the  best  in  all 
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llaninico  tlie  ivliulwanl  ulaadii  -,  and  m  celebr:tteil  for  iti  saf«l]r. 
II  that,  nben  it  «u  open  to  the  Dutch,  their  shipmastcn 
"■")|^-  had  orAen  from  the  republic  to  Uke  shelter  there  in 
'  Jjne,  July,  aad  Auf;^)«t,  the  three  DM»tLs  in  wliich  the 
hurricanes  are  most  frequent.  The  lands  of  the  La- 
mentia  which  are  but  a  league  distHnt,  are  the  riclitut 
and  most  fertile  !n  the  wh^e  islatnl.  llie  num«Toiis 
streains  which  water  this  fruitful  country,  convey  load- 
ed canoes  to  a  couidfrable  diitance  from  the  sea.  The 
protection  of  the  fortlficatioDB  tecured  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  so  many  advantages  ;  which,  however, 
were  balanced  by  a  swampy  and  iinwhotcutme  soil. 
This  capital  of  Martinico  was  also  the  rendezvous  of 
the  men  of  war  ;  which  branch  of  the  navy  has  always 
oppressed  the  merchaatmen.  On  thin  account,  FoK 
Koyal  wai  an  improper  pluce  to  become  the  centre  of 
trade,  which  was  therefore  removed  to  St  Peter'i.  This 
little  town,  notwithstanding  the  fires  that  have  fonr 
times  reduced  it  to  ashes,  still  contains  1700  honses. 
It  is  situated  on  ilie  western  coast  of  the  island,  on  a 
bay,  or  inlet,  which  is  almost  circniar.  One  part  of  it 
is  bailt  on  the  strand  along  tho  sea  side,  which  is  called 
the  anchorage  ;  and  ia  the  place  destined  for  ships  and 
warehouses.  The  other  part  of  the  town  stands  upon 
»  low  hill ;  it  is  called  th»  Fort,  from  a  small  fortifica- 
tion that  was  buitt  there  in  1665,  to  check  tbeaedition* 
of  the  inhabitantsagainstthetyranny  of  monopoly  ;  but 
it  now  serves  t«  protect  the  road  from  foreign  enemies. 
Xhew  two  parts  of  the  town  are  separated  by  a  rivulet. 

The  anchorage  ia  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  hifch  and 
steep  hill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  by  thi»  hill,  which  in- 
tercepts the  easterly  winds,  the  moat  constant  and  most 
salubrious  in  these  parts ;  exposed  without  any  re- 
freshing breezes,  to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun,  re- 
flectfid  firom  the  hill,  from  the  sea,  and  the  black  sand 
00  the  beach ;  this  place  ia  extremely  hot,  and  always 
unwholesome.  Besides,  there  is  no  harbour ;  and  the 
ships  which  cannot  winter  safely  upon  this  coast  are 
obliged  to  take  shelter  at  Fort  Royal.  But  these  dis- 
advantases  are  compensated  by  the  coovenienn'  of  the 
toad  of  St  Peter's,  for  loading  and  unloading  of  goods ; 
and  by  ita  situation,  which  is  such  that  shipa  can  freely 
go  in  and  out  at  all  timea,  and  with  all  winds. 

Martinico  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in 
1794  i  was  given  up  to  France  in  1601  )  retaken  in 
isoo,  and  finally  reatored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
^uia  in  1814. 

MARTLETS,  in  HeraJdry,  little  birds  represented 
without  feet;  and  used  as  a  difference  or  oiaHc  of  di- 
■ttioction  for  yoonger  brothers,  to  pat  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  to  trust  to  the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit, 
in  order  to  raise  themsekes,  and  not  to  their  feet,  they 
having  little  land  to  set  their  foot  on.    See  Heialdit. 

MARTYNiA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didyaamia  class  ;  and  in  the  natwral  method  ixnking 
under  the  loth  order,  Penonat*.   See  BotaNT  Intkr. 

MARTYR,  13  one  who  lays  down  bis  life,  or  suffer* 
death,  for  the  sake  of  his  religion.  The  word  is  Greek, 
ftm^nf,  and  properly  signifies  **  a  witness.*'  It  is  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  eminence,  to  those  who  suffer  in  srit- 
oess  of  the  truth  of  the  goapel . 

The  Christian  church  has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and 
Ustory  is  filled  with  surprising  accounts  of  their  singu- 
lar coustancy  and  fortitude  under  the  cruellest  torments 
faiman  nature  was  capable  of  sufiaiing.     Uk  priinittve 
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Christians  were  accused  by  their  enemies  of  paying  a 
sort  of  divine  worship  to  the  martyrs.  Of  this  we  have  - 
an  instance  in  the  answer  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  who  at  the  martyrilom  of 
Polijrcarp,  desired  the  heathen  jud^e  not  to  suffer  the 
Christians  to  carry  off  his  body,  lest  they  should  leave 
their  crucified  master,  and  worship  him  in  hij  stead. 
To  which  they  nnswercd,  "  We  can  neither  forsake 
Chrint,  nor  worship  any  other :  for  we  worship  him  as 
the  Son  of  God  ;  but  love  the  martyn  as  the  dii>cipli« 
and  follower*  of  .the  Lord,  for  the  great  aflV'ction  iber 
have  shown  tu  their  King  and  Master."  A  likfr  an- 
swer was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Fnictuosus  in 
Spain.  For  when  the  judge  asked  Eulagius,  his  dea- 
con. Whether  be  would  not  worship  Fructuosas  ?  as 
thioking,  that,  though  be  refiised  to  worship  the  heathea 
idols,  he  miglit  yet  be  inclined  to  warship  a  Christian 
martyr  5  Eulo^u^  replied,  **  I  do  not  worship  Froc- 
tno9iis,  but  him  whom  Frnctnoeus  worships."  The 
primitive  Christixns  believed,  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
very  singolar  privilcfres ;  that  upon  their  death  they 
were  immediately  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision,  while 
other  souls  waited  for  the  completion  of  their  bappinesa 
till  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  that  God  would  grant 
chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  hastening  of  his  kingdom, 
and  shortening  the  times  of  persecution. 

The  churches  built  ove»  the  graves  of  the  martyrs, 
and  called  by  their  names,  in  order  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  their  sufferings,  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
morlifrium  corifessio,  or  memoria. 

The  festivals  of  ^le  martyrs  are  of  very  ancient  date 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  may  be  carried  back  at 
least  till  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  auff'en:d  martyrdom 
about  the  year  of  Cbrikt  168.  On  these  days  Ihe'Chri- 
Btians  met  at  the  graves  of  the  mvtyrs,  and  oBered 
prayers  and  thankseivings  to  God  for  the  examples 
(hey  had  afforded  them  :  they  celebrated  the  cueha- 
rist,  and  ptve  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together  with 
a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and  reading  the  act* 
of  the  martyrs,  were  the  spiritual  exercises  of  these  an- 


Of  riie  sayings,  sufferings,  and  deaths  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, though  preserved  with  great  care  for  tlie  above 
purpose,  and  to  serve  an  models  to  future  ages,  we 
have  but  very  little  lefl,  the  greatest  part  of  them  ha- 
ving been  destroyed  den'ng  that  dreadful  persecution 
which  Dioelesian  carried  on  for  10  years  with  fresh 
fury  against  the  Christians  ;  for  a  most  diligent  search 
was  then  made  after  all  their  books  and  papers  ;  and 
all  of  them  that  were  fbnnd  were  committed  to  the 
ffames.  Eosebius,  indeed,  composed  a  martyrology, 
but  it  never  reached  down  to  us ;  and  those  since  com- 
piled are  extremely  suspected.  From  the  eighth  centnty 
downwards,  several  Greek  and  Latin  writers  endea- 
voured to  make  up  the  less,  by  compiling,  with  vast 
labonr,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  ancient 
martyrs,  but  which  consist  of -little  else  than  a  series  of 
fables :  Nor  are  those  records  that  pass  under  the  name 
•f  Martyrology  worthy  of  superior  crrdit,  aince  they 
bear  the  most  evident  mark*  both  of  ignomnce  and 
&lsehaod. 

MARTTit,  Peter,  a  famous  divine,  bora  at  Florence 
in  1500.  He  studied  philosophy  and  the  languages 
at  Padua  and  Bononia,  was  a  regular  Augustine  ia 
the  monaitny  of  Fiscoli,  and  -was  counted  one  of  the 
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Mnrtrr,    ^^  freadicn  in  Italj.     Zuinglias  and  Bucer's  tvrit- 

HartjFro-  ingH  gave  him  a  good  opinion  ol'  the  Proicstantx,  and 

fagr-      his  conveTBation  nidi  Valdes  coDfinned  it.    He  preach- 

"         ed  that  doctrine  at  Rome  in  private  ;  but,  being  int- 

C ached,  &ei  to  Nai^es,  and  thence  to  Lucca,  wliere 
brought  over  to  the  Protestant  interest  Emanuel 
TrcmeliiuH,  Celsus,  Martioeiigas,  Paul  Lasiciua,  and 
Jeremiali  Zanchy,  He  was  sent  for  to  England  by 
Kin^  Edward  vl,  and  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford m  1549>  In  Queen  Mary's  reign  he  returned  to 
Stnsbarg,  and  was  present  at  the  conference  of  Poissy. 
His  sentiineDts  were  not  the  same  witli  Calvin's  about 
Christ's  {xesence  in  the  eucharist.  He  wrote  a  great 
munber  of  works,  and  died  in  I  j62. 

MASTYROLOGY,  a  catalogue  or  list  of  martyrs, 
including  the  history  of  their  lives  and  sufferings  for 
tbe  sake  of  religion.  The  term  cornea  from  fofritf, 
"  lOitneta^^  and  A*y*(,  "  tliseourte.^* 

Tbc  martyrologies  draw  their  materials  from  the 
lulendara  of  particular  churches,  in  which  the  several 
festivals  dedicated  to  them  are  marked}  and  which 
aeem  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Bomans  who  inserted  the  names  of  heroes  aad  great 
men  in  their  fasti  or  public  regist«^. 

"nic  martyrologies  are  very  numerous,  and  contain 
many  ridicnlous  and  even  contradictory  narratives ; 
which  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  how  many 
tbrged  and  spurious  accounts  of  the  lives  of  saints  an4 
martyrs  appeared  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  which 
the  legendary  writers  afterward  aA>pted  without  ex- 
amining into  the  tmtb  of  them.  However,  some  g*od 
critics,  of  late  years,  have  gone  a  great  way  towards 
clearing  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  iron  the 
monstrous  heap  of  fiction  they  laboured  andef.  See 
the  article  LegexD. 

The  Martyrology  of  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea  was  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  St  Jerome  ;  but  the  learned-  agree  that 
it  is  not  now  cxtanL  That  attributed  to  Beda,  in  the 
eighth  century,  is  of  ver^  doubtful  authority  ;  the 
names  of  several  saints  being  there  found  who  did  not 
live  till  af^r  the  time  of  Bcda.  The  ninth  centnry 
was  very  fertile  in  martyrologies }  then  appeared  that 
•f  Rorus,  Bubdeacon  of  the  chnrch  at  Lyons  }  nho 
however,  only  filled  up  the  cliasms  in  Bedft.  llils 
was  published  about  the  year  810,  and  was  followed  by 
^t  of  WaldenburtuB,  monk  of  the  diocese  of  Treves, 
written  in  verse  about  the  year  844,  and  this  by  that 
«f  Usuard,  a  French  monk,  and  written  by  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  the  Bald  in  875,  which  last  is  the 
Btartyrolagy  now  ordinarily  used  in  the  Roman  chiirch. 
That  of  Rabanus  Maunii  is  an  improvement  on  Beda 
and  Florus,  written  about  the  year  845  ;  thst  of  Not- 
ker,  monk  of  St  Gal,  was  written  about  the  year  894. 
The  martyrology  of  Addo,  monk  of  Ferrieres,  it>  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Vienne,  is 
a  descendant  of  the  Roman,  if  we  may  so  call  it ;  for 
Du  Sollier  gives  its  genealogy  thus  :  The  martyrology 
of  St  Jerome  is  the  great  Roman  martyrology  ;  from 
tlus  was  made  the  little  Roman  one  printed  by  Bos- 
weyd }  of  this  little  Roman  martyrology  wad  formed 
that  of  Beda,  aagnicnted  by  Florus.  Ado  compiled 
his  in  the  year  8j8.  The  martyrology  of  Nevelon, 
V)onk  of  Corbie,  ivritten  abont  the  year  1089,  is  little 
uoie  than  an  abridgement  of  thai  of  Ado }  FatheiKjr- 
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cber  also  makes  mention  of  a  Cop'ti*  martyrology  pre-  Uartjm 
served  by  the  Maronites  at  Rome.  leicv, 

We  have  also  several  Protestant  martTrologists,  coo-  MwrriL 
taining  the  sufferings  of  the  reformed  under  the  Papists,         •    " 
viz.  an  English  martyrology,  by  J.  Fox ;  with  others 
by  Clark,  Bray,  &c. 

Martyrology  is  also  used,  in  the  Romish  church, 
for  a  roll  or  register  kept  in  the  vestry  of  each  church, 
containiuE  the  naraca  of  all  tbc  saints  and  martyrs,  both 
of  the  universal  church  and  of  the  particular  ones  of 
tbat  city  or  monastery. 

MaKTIROLOGY  is  also  applied  to  the  painted  o* 
written  catalogues  in  the  Romish  churches,  containing 
the  foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and  masses,  to  be  said 
each  day. 

MARVELL,  Andrew,  an  ingenious  writer  in  the 
17th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge.  He  travelled 
through  the  most  polite  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  sei»«- 
tary  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  public  business  at  hooM  was  as  assistant  to  Sr 
John  Milton,  Latin  secretary  Ui  the  protector.  A  little 
before  tlie  restoration,  he  was  chosen  by  hts  native  town, 
Kiogston  upon  Hull,  to  sit  in  that  parliament,  which 
began  at  Westminster  April  25th  1660;  and  is  record- 
ed as  the  last  member  of  parliament  who  received  the 
wages  or  allonance  ancienthr  paid  to  representatives, 
by  their  coBntituetHs.  He  seldom  spoke  in  parliament, 
but  he  had  great  ioiuence  without  dooia  upon  the^ 
members  of  both  houses ;  and  Prince  Rupert  had  al- 
ways the  greatest  regard  for  Iiis  advice.  He  made 
himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  his  ac- 
tions and  writings)  nolh withstanding  which.  King 
Charles  IL  to«^  great  flight  in  his  conversation,  and 
tried  all  means  to  win  him  over  to  bis  side,  but  in  vain, 
DOthinf{  beiogever  able  to  shake  his  FMolutiop.  Tfaeiw 
were  many  instances  of  his  firmness  in  resisting  the  of- 
fers of  the  court ;  but  he  was  proof  against  all  temp- 
tations. The  king  having  one  night  entertained  him, 
sent  the  lord  treasurer  Danby  the  next' momiag  to 
find  out  his  lodgings ;  which  were  then  ap  two  pair 
of  stairs  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand.  He 
was  busy  writing  when  the  treasurer  opened  the  door 
abruptly  upon  him.  Surprised  at  the  sight  of.  so  on* 
expected  a  visitor,  Mr  Marvell  told  his  Lordship, 
"  That  he  believed  lie  had  mistaken  his  way."  Lord 
Danby  replied,  "  Not,  now  I  have  foond  Mr  Mar> 
veil  •"  telling  him-  he  camn  from  his  majesty,  to  know 
vriiat  be  could  do  to  serve  him.  Coming  to  a  serious 
explanation,  he  told  the  lord  treasurer,  that  he  knew 
the  nature  of  conits  full  well ;  that  whoever  is  distin- 
guished by  a  prince's  favour,  is  certainly  expected  to 
vote  in  his  interest.  The  Lord  Danby  told  him,  that 
his  majesty  had  only  a  just  sense  of  his  merits,  in  re- 
gsrd  to  which  he  only  desired  to  know  if  there  iras 
anv  place  at  court  he  coulit  be  pleased  with.  These 
oBera,  tbough  urged  with  the  neatest  eameatnesa,  bad 
no  eSect  upon  bim.  He  tola  the  lord  treasurer,  that 
he  could  not  accept  of  them  with  honour ;  for  he  must 
be  either  ungrateful  to  tbe  king  in  voting  against  him, 
or  false  to  his  country  in  giving  into  the  meaanrrs  of 
the  eonrt.  Tlie  ouly  favour  therefore,  he  bad  to  re- 
quest of  bis  majesty  was,  that  he  would  esteem  him  as 
dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and  more  in  bis  pro- 
per interest  by  refusing  his  offers  than  if  he  had  em- 
hiaced  them..      The  Xiord  Danby  finding,  no   argu- 
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I,  3,  &C.).  On  irhich  occaaion  Jesus  having  tonietl 
^  watisr  into  niue,  being  tbe  fint  public  mti'Hcle  lh>t  tie 
jterfonned,  he  Trent  Iroio  thence  to  Cftpcruauro  niih 
hia  mother  and  his  brethren,  or  bU  parents  and  dis- 
ciptes :  and  this  wems  to  be  the  place  nhere  the  he!]! 
virgin  afterwai-ds  chiefly  resided.  Huwever,  St  Kpi- 
pbanius  thinks  that  she  followed  him  cverjnherc  dur- 
ing tliB  whole  time  of  his  preaching;  though  ne  do 
not  End  the  evangcliits  make  anj  mention  of  her 
among  tbe  holy  wamcn  that  followed  him  and  mi- 
nistered to  his  necessities.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  at 
Jeroialcm  at  the  last  passover  that  our  Saviour  cclc- 
lirated  there  ;  she  saw  all  that  iv&s  transacted  against 
bim,  followed  him  to  Calvary,  and  stood  at  llie  foot 
of  his  cross  with  a  constancy  irorthy  of  the  mother  of 
God.  There  Jesus  seeing  bis  mother  and  his  beloved 
disciple  near  her,  he  said  to  hia  mother,  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  son;"  and  to  the  disciple,  "Behold  thy 
mother."  Aud  from  that  hour  the  disciple  took,  her 
boDie  to  his  own  house.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  bnt 
tliat  our  Saviour  appeared  to  his  mother  imuirdiately 
afler  his  resurrection ',  and  that  she  was  the  first,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  first,  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  this  great 
oonsolation.  She  was  with  the  apostles  at  his  ascension, 
and  continued  with  them  at  Jerasalem,  expecting  the 
coming  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  i.  14.).  After  this, 
she  dwelt  in  the  house  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  who 
took  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother.  It  ia  thought 
that  he  took  her  along  with  him  to  Ephesun,  where  slie 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age.  There  is  a  letter  of  the 
OECumcnicat  council  of  Ephesus,  importing,  that  in  the 
fifth  century  it  was  believed  she  was  ,burted  there.  Yet 
thb  opinion  waa  not  10  univerial,  hut  that  tliere  are  au> 
thors  of  the  same  age  who  think  she  died  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Jerasalem. 

Mary  Magdaien,  who  has  lieen  generally  con- 
founded with  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus, 
but  very  improperly,  was  probably  that  sinner  men- 
tioned hy  St  Luke,  chap.  vif.  36,  37,  &c.  whose  name 
be  does  not  tell  us.  There  are  aome  circumstances 
sufficient  to  convince  ua,  that  Khe  is  the  same  whom 
he  calta  Mary  Magdalen  in  chap.  viii.  3.  and  from 
whom  be  says  Ji^sus  droie  out  seven  devils.  Jesus 
having  healed  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  entered  into 
tbe  city,  and  there  was  invited  to  eat  by  a  Pliarisee 
named  Simon.  White  he  was  at  table,  a  woman  of  a 
•candalons  lifs  came  into  the  house,  having  an  alabaster 
hox  full  of  perfumed  oil,  and  standing  upright  be- 
hind Jesus,  and  at  his  feet,  for  he  was  lying  at  table 
00  a  couch  alter  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  she  pour- 
ed her  perfume  on  bis  feet,  kissed  them,  watered  them 
with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  The 
Vharlaee  observing  thia,  said  within  himself.  If  this 
Dian  were  a  prophet,  he  would  know  who  this  woman 
fa  that  touches  him,  that  she  is  one  of  a  wicked  life. 
Then  Jesus,  who  knew  the  bottom  of  bis  heart,  illu- 
strated her  case  hy  a  parable ;  and  concluded  with  an- 
swering the  woman,  that  her  sins  were  forgiven  her. 
In  the  following  chapter,  St  Luke  tells  us,  that  Je- 
sus, in  company  with  his  apostles,  preached  the  go- 
spel from  city  to  city :  and  that  there  were  several  wo- 
men whom  he  had  delivered  from  evil  spirits,  and  had 
cured  of  their  infirmitiex,  among  whom  was  Mary  caU 
led  Mogdabn,  oat  of  whom  went  aeven  devib.     This, 


it  must  1^  owned.  Is  no  pojltlve  proof  that  the  sum^r  t'ary. 
mentioned  before  was  Maiy  Maj^dnlen  ;  however,  it  is  -^"-v*^ 
alt  ihttl  we  have  ia  suppoit  nt'  this  opinion  :  An  oiiiniou 
which  has  been  ahly  coalroverlcd  Ly  otLc-rs,  Mary 
Mai<daka  had  her  eurnaroe,  it  is  thought,  from  the  ton  n 
of  Magdalia  in  Galilee.  Liglitfoot  helievrs  that  this 
Mary  is  the  same  with  Mary  thc^  slater  «f  Lazaru-<. 
Magdalen  Is  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  among  the 
women  that  followed  our  Saviour,  to  minister  to  liiin 
accorditig  to  tlie  custom  of  the  Jtw<t.  St  Luke  viii.  2. 
and  St  Mark  xvi.  9.  observe,  that  this  woman  had  been 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  from  seven  devils.  This  some 
understand  in  the  literal  sense  ;  but  others  take  it  figu- 
ratively, for  the  crimes  and  wickedness  of  her  past  life 
(supposing  her  tn  be  the  sinner  first  above  mentioii- 
L-d),  from  n'hic.h  Chriitt  bad  rescued  her.  Others 
maintain,  that  she  had  ahcays  lived  in  virginity  ;  and 
consequcntiy  they  make  her  a  different  person  from 
the  sinner  mentioned  by  St  Luke :  and  by  the  seven 
devils  of  which  she  was  possEsved,  they  understand  no 
Other  than  a  real  possession,  which  is  not  inconsistcDt 
with  a  holy  life.  This  indeed  is  the  most  probable  o^< 
nlon,  and  that  which  has  been  best  supported.  In  par- 
ticular, the  author  of  a  "  Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway" 
on  the  subject  of  Magdalen  House,  published  in  1 758, 
has  shown  by  a  variety  of  learned  remarks  and  qao- 
tatioDE  both  from  tbe  Scriptures  and  from  tbe  best 
cnmmentators,  that  Mary  Magdalen  was  not  the  sin- 
ner spoken  of  by  St  Luke,  but  on  tbe  contrary  that 
she  "  was  a  woman  of  distinction,  nod  vcr)'  easy  in  her 
worldly  circumstances.  For  a  while,  she  bad  labaiit«d 
under  some  bodily  Indisposition,  which  our  Lord  mira- 
cuhiusly  healed,  and  for  which  benefit  she  was  ever 
after  very  thankful.  So  far  as  we  know,  her  conduct 
was  alwajrs  legulac  and  free  fi-om  censure;  and  we 
may  reasoiiably  believe,  that  after  her  acquaintance 
witli  our  Saviour  it  was  edifying  and  exem^ary.  I 
conceive  of  her  (continues  our  author)  as  a  woman 
of  a  fine  nnderstandlng,  and  known  virtue  and  discre- 
tion, with  a  dienity  of  behavionr  becoming  her  age, 
her  wisdom,  and  her  higb  station  :  by  all  idiich,  she 
was  a  credit  to  him  whom  she  followed  as  her  master 
and  benefactor.  She  showed  our  Lord  great  respect 
in  fais  life,  at  his  death,  and  after  it ;  and  she  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  he  first  showed  himKlf  after  hia  re^ 
■urrection." 

Mary  Magdalen  followed  Christ  in  tbe  last  jot; 
that  be  made  &om  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  1 
the  foot  of  the  cross  with  tbe  holy  virgin  (Jdin  xix. 
35.  Mark  xv,  47.).  After  which  she  returned  to  Je- 
rusalen  to  buy  and  prepare  the  perfumes,  that  she 
might  embalm  him  after  the  sabbath  was  over,  which 
was  then  about  to  begin.  All  tbe  sabbath  day  she  re- 
mained in  tbe  city;  and  tbe  next  day  early  in  the 
morning  she  went  to  tbe  sepulchre,  along  with  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Salome  (Mark  xvi.  i,  3.  Lnka 
xsiv.  I,  3.).  On  the  way,  they  inqnired  of  one  ano- 
tber,  who  should  take  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  were  sensible  of  ^  great  earth- 
quake. This  was  the  token  of  our  Saviour's  resumc- 
tion.  Being  come  to  hia  tomb,  tbey  saw  two  angels, 
who  informed  thun  that  Jesus  was  risen.  Upon  thia 
Mary  Magdalen  runs  immediately  to  Jerasalem,  and 
acquaints  the  apostles  with  thb  good  news,  letiming 
heiKU 
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licmtir  to  the  Hpnlcbn.  Peter  ttnil  J»!in  catne  also, 
-^  and  men  wiiiwHcs  tbat  the  botlj'  wms  no  longor  there. 
Tbey  retgrntd :  but  Murj  stayed,  and  stooping  for- 
ward to  examine  the  itiside  of  ibc  tomb,  she  tliere  Mtr 
two  an^ls  silting,  one  at  the  head  and  thr  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  tiHnb-,  and  immediately  aftermnls,  upon 
turning  about,  she  beheld  the  Lord  himself.  She 
woaid  have  cut  herwIF  at  !ila  feet  to  ki«s  tiiem.  But 
Jesus  Aaid  to  her,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  vet 
ascendtd  to  my  Father."  At  if  be  hud  saiil,  "  You 
shall  have  leisure  to  nee  me  bereatVer  ;  ro  now  to  my 
brethren,  my  apo':tle!i,  untl  lell  litem  t  am  going  to 
XKend  to  my  God  and  to  their  God,  tn  my  Father  and 
to  their  Father."  Thus  had  Mar?  tbe  happlncu  of  dnt 
■ceing  our  Saviour  after  hl<i  resurrection.  (See  Matth. 
zsuviii.  5.  &c.  Mark  xvi.  6.  &c.  John  xs.  Ii,  17.]. 

She  returned  tlien  to  Jerusalem,  and  told  tbe  apostles 
Hiat  sIk  had  seen  the  Lord,  that  she  liad  spoken  to  him, 
and  told  tfaem  what  he  had  said  to  her.-  But  at  first 
they  did  not  believe  her,  till  her  report  waa  con£nued 
by  many  other  testimonies.— This  is  what  the  gospel 
inftirms  ns  concerning  Mary  Magdalen,  dilTereut  from 
Mary  the  siiiter  of  Martha,  though  she  has  been  oflen 
calleil  by  this  name.  For,  as  to  the  pretended  History 
of  Hary  Magdalen,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew  by  Marcella  aervant  of  Martha ;  this  can 
only  relate  to  Mary  sister  of  Martha,  and  besides  is  a 
■■ere  piece  of  impostnre. 

Hart,  qneen  and  tyrant  of  England,  was  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VIIC.  by  his  fiiat  wife  Catharine 
of  Spain,  and  boni  at  Greenwich  in  Febmaiy  1517. 
Her  mother  was  very  carefnl  of  her  education,  and 
ivorided  ber  with  tutors  to  teach  ber  what  was  fit- 
ting. Her  first  preceptor  was  the  famous  Linacre, 
wbo  drew  up  for  ber  use  the  Rudiments   of  Gram- 
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Hid  ullerwilrds  Dc enmdula itrueluia  Lab'nitrr' 
iitri  sex,  Linacrc  dying  when  she  waa  but  six  ** 
old,  Liidovicus  Vivcs,  a  very  learned  man  of 
za  in  SpHin,  was  her  next  tutor ;  and  he  com- 
for  hrr  De  rationc  tludii  pvfiHa.  Under  the  di' 
n  of  iheM:  excellent  men,  she  became  so  great  » 
I,  that  Erasmus  commends  ber  for  ber 
rpvitlcs  in  that  language.  Towards  tlie  end  of  her  fa- 
tber's  reiun,  at  tbe  earnest  aolicitalion  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine Parr,  »lie  undertook  to  translate  Erasmus's 
Paraphmse  ou  the  gospel  of  St  John;  but  falling  into 
ill  health,  as  Uilall  relates,  partly  by  excessive  study 
in  tliis  work,  after  she  bad  made  some  pnm'ess  there- 
in, she  left  the  rest  to  be  done  by  Dr  Mallet  her 
chaplain.  This  translation  is  printed  in  the  first  vo< 
lume  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  opon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, London,  1548,  folio;  and  with  it  ia  a  Pra- 
nce, wn'cten  bv  Udall,  the  famoaa  master  of  Eton 
school,  and  addressed  to  the  queen  dowager  (a)^ 
Had  she  'been  educated  in  Spain,  however,  and  ao  in- 
'quisitor  had  been  ber  preceptor,  she  coold  not  have 
imbibed  more  stron^y  the  bloody  principle*  of  Ha-> 
mish  persecution ;  ud  to  tbe  eternal  difgrace  of  tbe 
English  ]»elacy,  though  the  refonnation  had  token 
root  in  both  universities,  afae  foand  English  bishop* 
ready  to  carry  lier  cruel  designs  to  subvert  it  into  ef- 
fectual execution.  King  Edward  her  brother  dying 
the  6th  of  July  IJ53,  ate  was  proclaimed  queen  tbe 
same  month,  and  crowned  in  October  by  Stephen 
Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester.  Upon  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  she  declared,  is  her  speech  to  tbe 
council,  that  she  would  not  persecute  her  Protestant 
subjects :  but  in  tbfl  {bllowing  month,  she  prohibited 
preaching  without  a  special  license ;  and  before  the 
expiration    of  three  monlliB,   the   f^testant  bishops 


fA)  As  this  preface  contaiiu  nwny  r«Be«tioat  wbich  may  very  mncb  edify  tbe  females  of  tbia  age,  w« 
shdl  for  their  sakes  here  trantcribe  a  part  of  it.  Mr  Udalt  takes  occasion  in  it  to  observe  t*  her  majeaty, 
"  The  great  number  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in  England,  not  onhf  given  to  the  study  of  humaa  science* 
and  strange  tongues,  bat  alao  so  thoroughly  expert  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  were  able  to  compare 
with  tbe  Deat  writers,  as  well  in  enditing  and  penning  of  godly  and  frnitfiil  treatises,  to  the  instruction  and 
edifying  of  realms  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  al  also  in  translating  good  books  tmt  of  Latin  or  Greek  inl» 
English,  for  the  usp  and  commodity  of  such  -as  are  rude  and  ignorant  of  the  said  tongues.  It  was  now  (fan 
said)  no  new*  in  England  to  *ee  yonng  damsel*  in  noble  bouses,  and  in  the  courts  of  prince*,  instead  of  card* 
and  other  instruments  of  idle  triBing,  to  have  continually  in  tbeir  bands  either  psalm*,  homilies,  and  other  de- 
vout meditation!,  or  else  Paul's  epistles,  or  some  book  of  holy  scriptnre  matters,  and  as  famitinriy  both  to  rend 
•r  iraaon  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  as  in  Eng^iab.     It  was  now  a  comawa  thing  to  sen 

ng  virgins  so  trained  in  tbe  study  of  good  letter*,  thai  they  willingly  set  all  other  vain  pastimes  at  asugfat 
sarniog's  sake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all  to  see  queens  oud  ladies  of  most  high  estate  and  pngeny,  in- 
stead of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtuous  exercises  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  most  earnest  stady, 
both  early  and  late,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  as  w*ll  in  all  other  liberal  art*  and  dis-. 
ciplinea,  as  also  moat  eepecially  of  God  and  his  holy  word.  And  in  this  behalf  (says  he),  like  aa  to  your  high- 
ness, OS  well  as  for  composbg  and  setting  forth  nwny  godly  psalms,  and  direr*  other  contemplative'  meditation*, 
«s  also  for  caosing  these  paraphiates  to  be  translated  into  our  vulgar  tongue,  England  can  never  be  able  to  render  . 
thanks  sufficient ;  so  may  it  never  be  able,  as  ber  deserts  require,  enougn  to  praiae  and  magnify  tbe  most  nobl* 
the  moat  viitnonB,  the  most  vritty,  and  tbe  most  *tnd)ons  Lady  Mary's  grace,  for  taking  sucn  pain  and  travail  in 
translating  this  Panphiase  of  Erosmnt  npon  tbe  gotpcl  of  St  John.-— What  could  be  a  mwe  plain  declamtiaa 
of  her  most  constant  purpose  to  promot*  God's  word,  and  tbe  firee  grace  of  his  gospel  !'*  &c  Mr  Udall  wn* 
mi*taken ;  she  never  meant  any  such  thing-,  for  toon  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  a  proclamation  was  isanrd 
for  calling  in  and  suppressing  this  very  book,  and  all  other*  that  had  the  least  tendency  towanks  fortbering  thn 
refonnation.  And  Mr  Walpide  it  of  opinion,  that  the  sickness  which  came  npon  ber  while  aha  waa  translating 
8t  John,  was  all  afiected  ;  "  for  (any*  he)  the  wonld  not  so  easily  have  been  cast  into  tickwsa^  had  she  been  eoa^ 
jbTcd  on  the  Legend*  of  St  TotM  w  8t  Cnthnrine  of  Steonn.'* 
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werfrexcliidefl  the  house  of  lords,  knd  all  Um  ttatatei 
— '  «f  Edmid  VI.  respecting  the  Protettant  religion  were 
repealed.  In  July  IJ44  ^e  nas  married  to  Philip 
prince  of  Spain,  eldest  ton  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. ; 
and  novr  benn  that  persecution  Ngaiast  the  Prote- 
■tants  for  which  her  reign  is  so  jnstly  infanwus.  Some 
have  supposed,  that  the  queen  was  herself  of  a  compas- 
•ionate  and  humane  disposition  ;  and  that  most  of  those 
barbarities  were  transacted  by  her  bishops  without 
her  knowledge  or  privity.  Without  her  knowledge 
and  privity  they  could  not  hez  it  would  be  a  better 
defence  of  her  to  say,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  a  false 
religion,  and  a  conscientious  observance  of  its  pemi* 
ciont  and  cruel  dictates,  overruled  and  got  the  better 
of  that  goodness  of  temper  which  was  natural  to  her. 
Bat  j'eitherean  this  plea  be  reasonably  admitted  by 
any  one  who  considers  her  unkind  and  inhuman 
treat^ieot  of  her  sister  the  Lady  Elizabeth ;  her  ad- 
mitting a  council  for  the  taking  up  and  burning  of 
her  father's  body ',  her  most  uncratefiil  and  perfidioos 
breach  of  promise  with  the  Sumilk  men }  her  unge- 
neroos  and  barbaroDs  treatment  of  Judge  Males,  who 
had  strenuoosly  defended  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  i  and  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  in  reality 
had  saved  her  life.  Shall  we  exonse  »ll  tbia  by  saying, 
Tarttum  rett'gio  potu^  ttiaderr  miahrum .'  Her  obliga- 
lions  to  Cranmer  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  set 
Forth.  Burnet  says,  **  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her 
mother's  cause  and  interest,  and  her  backwardness  in 
submitting  to  the  king  her  father,  were  thought  crimes 
of  sni^  a  natnre  bylus  majesty,  that  he  came  to  the  re- 
■olntion  to  pnt  her  openly  to  death :  and  that  when  all 
other*  were  nnnilling  to  run  any  risk  in  saving  her, 
Cranmer  alone  ventured  upon  it.  In  his  gentle  way  he 
told  the  king  "  that  she  was  Toung  and  indiscreet,  and 
therefore  it  was  no  w<Hider  if  she  obstinately  adhered 
to  that  which  bee  mother  and  all  about  her  had 
been  infusing  into  her  for  many  years;  but  that  it 
would  appear  strange,  if  he  should  for  this  cause  so 
far  forget  the  father,  as  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  his  own  child  ;  that  if  she  was  separated  from 
her  mother  and  her  people,  in  a  little  time  thei«  might 
be  groaod  gained  on  her  \  but  that  to  take  away 
her  life,  would  raise  horror  through  all  Europe  against 
him}''  by  which  means  he  preserved  her—- Along 
with  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had  thus  saved  ber 
life,  the  bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  also  con- 
demned fitr  heresy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  bamt. 
In  ii J56,  the  persecntloo  became  general ;  and  Pro- 
testants of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  fell 
victims  to  papal  fury.  It  is  ohservablc,  likewise,  that 
the  same  perfidious  violation  of  promises  and  treaties 
prevailed  in  the  queen's  council,  with  respect  to  public 
affairs.  By  the  treaty  of  marriage  concluded  between 
the  queen  and  Philip,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
England  should  not  be  engaged  in  any  wars  with 
France  on  account  of  Spain;  yet  in  1557,  Philip, 
who  bad  hronght  immense  sums  of  iDoney  into  Eng- 
'  land,  procured  an  offensive'  and  defensive  alliance 
against  France,  from  the  English  administration,  and 
Sooo  of  the  queen's  chmceat  troops  were  sent  ever  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Coontries  ; 
the  toss  of  Calais  to  the  French  was  the  fint  frnit  of 
this  war ;  and  some  assert,  that  npon  this  single  ocCa- 
■tm  the  i^aeen  showed  a  stioiig  attaduDcnt  to  ber  na- 
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live  country,  iKMenting  this  stroke  ss  deeply,  tint  it 
occasioned  her  death  ;  but  it  u  better  aiithellticsd«d 
that  she  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  fever,  which 
raged  so  violently  that  it  did  not  leave  a  sufficient  nnm* 
ber  of  men  in  health  to  get  in  the  harvest.  She  ha4 
hwg,  however,  been  a  prey,  if  not  to  rcmorae,  yet  to 
disappointment  and  chagrio,  arising  from  various  croat 
accidents,  SDch  as  want  of  childreo,  and  the  absewM 
and  unkindness  of  Philip  consequent  thereupon.  Her 
death  happened  Nov.  7.  1558,  in  the  43d  year  of  ber 
age,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  ele* 
Ten  days.  There  are  some  things  of  her  writing*  still 
extant.  Strype^as  preserved  three  prayers  or  medi- 
tation* of  hen :  the  first,  **  Against  the  Aaaanlta  of 
Vice  ;**  the  second,  "  A  Meditation  touching  AdvcTsi- 
^ ;"  the  third,  "  A  Prayer  to  be  read  at  the  Hoar  of 
Death."  In  Fox's  "  Acts  and  Monnmeots"  are  ^nt- 
ed  eight  of  her  letters  to  King  Edward  and  the  lord* 
of  tbe  council,  on  her  noncimrormity,  and  on  the  im- 
prisonment of  ber  chaplain  Dr  Mallet.  In  the  Syl- 
logetpulolarumaxe  several  moreof  her  letter*,  extreme- 
ly curious  :  one  of  her  delicacy  in  never  havings  writ- 
ten but  to  three  men  ;  one  of  affection  for  her  sister  ) 
one  ailer  tbe  death  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  one  very  re- 
markable of  Cromwell  to  ber.  In  **  Hajmes'a  stata 
Papers,"  are  two  in  Spanish  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
There  is  also  a  French  letter,  printed  by  Strype  from 
the  Cottoniui  library,  in  answer  to  a  haughty  mandate 
from  Philip,  when  be  bad  a  mind  to  marry  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  to  Uie  duke  of  Savoy,  against  the  queen's 
and  princess's  inelination :  it  is  written  in  a  moat  ab- 
ject manner,  and  a  wretched  style. 

Mjky  ofMedieii,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  king  «f  Frsoce, 
was  declared  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  1610,  dur- 
ing the  consternation  which  the  assassination  of  that 
beloved  king  had  occasioned.  By  ber  ambitious  in- 
trigues, the  nation  lost  all  its  influence  abroad,  and 
was  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  contending  factions. 
A.htr  several  vicissitudts  of  fortune,  she  was  aban- 
doned by  ber  son  Lonis  XIII.  whose  rdgn  bad  been 
constantly  disturbed  by  tbe  civil  commotions  she  had 
occasioned;  and  died  in  indigence  at  Bmssels  in  1641, 
aged  68.  She  hoik  the  snperb  p«lace  of  Lukerabonrg 
at  Paris,  and  embellished  that  city  with  aqueducts  and 
other  ornaments. 

Mart  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  V. 
was  bom  in  tbe  royal  palace  of  Linlithvow  on  tbe  8th 
of  December  1542.  Her  motlier  was  Mary,  (he  eldest 
daughter  of  Claude  duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Lonis 
duke  of  Longoevifle.  Her  father  dying  a  few  days  af- 
ter her  birth,  she  scareely  existed  before  she  was  hailed 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  government  of  an  in&nt  qnecn  could 
iKt  command  much  re^ieet  from  martial  and  turbu- 
lent nobles,  who  exereised  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over 
their  own  vassals  ;  who  looked  npon  tjie  most  warlike 
of  their  monarchs  in  hardly  any  other  li^t  than  a* 
tbe  chief  of  the  aristocracy;  and  who,  upon  the 
slightest  disgusts,  were  ever  ready  lo  fly  into  rebellion, 
and  to  earry  their  arms  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
James  had  not  even  provided  against  the  disorders  of 
a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper  penons  tbe  care 
of  bis  daughter's  education,  and  the  adminiatratina  of 
aOain  in  bar  name.     Tbe  fimnar  of  the*e   objects, 
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ftluT.    however,  ml  not   oeglected,  ibough  the   regency  of    Daupliia    uiJ    Maiy,    the;  mounted    the   throne    of     ^trj. 

..!._  l:__j :_._.  .._j  ._ £..1,1.  i.._j„       A.     France.     In  that  elevated  station,   the  queen  did  net'-  ■■,^ 

fail  to  distinguish  beneif.  The  weakness  of  her  husband 
served  to  exhibit  her  accompliahmeoti  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  and  in  a  court  where  gallantry  to  Lbe  aex, 
and  tbe  most  pn>round  respect  for  the  person'of  the 
sovereign,  were  inwparahlc  from  the  manners  of  a  geo- 
tletnan,  she  learned  tbe  first  lessons  of  royalty.  But 
this  scene  of  successful  grandeur  and  unmixed  felieity 
was  of  short  duration.  Her  husband  Francis  died  on- 
espectedly  after  a  short  reign  of  sixteen  months.  Be- 
gret  for  his  death,  her  onn  hiimiliation,  the  dis> 
grace  of  bcr  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  nbich  in- 
stantly followed,  and  tbe  coldDets  of  Cathaiine  of  Me- 
dicis  the  queen  mother,  nho  governed  her  son  Cbaile* 
IX.  plunged  Mary  into  inexpressible  sorrow.  She  was 
invited  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  she  tried  t* 
reconcile  herself  to  her  fate. 

She  was  now  to  pass  from  a  situation  of  elegance 
and  s^ndour  to  the  ve(T  reign  of  incivility  and  tm- 
bnlence,  where  most  of  her  accomplisbments  would  b« 
utterly  lost.  Among  tbe  Scots  of  that  period,  ele- 
gance of  taste  was  Tittle  known.  The  generality  of 
them  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and  what 
they  termed  religion,  dictated  to  all  apetulaut  rudeness 
of  speech  and  conduct  to  which  the  queen  of  France 
was  wholly  unaccustomed.  During  her  minority  and. 
absence,  the  Protestant  religion  bad  gained  a  kind  of  »• 
Uablisbment  in  Scotland ;  obtained,  indeed,  by  violence, 
and  therefore  liable  to  be  overturned  by  an  act  of  tba 
sovereign  and  tbe  three  estates  in  parliament.  Tbe 
queen,  too,  was  unhappily  of  a  diSerent  opinion  from, 
tbe  great  body  of  her  sibjects,  upon  that  one  topic, 
which  among  them  actuated  almost  every  heart,  and 
directed  almost  every  tongue.  She  bad  been  educated 
lit  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
that  superstition:  Yet  she  bad  either  moderation  enoogb 
in  her  spirit,  or  diacrction  enough  in  her  understand-- 
iog,  not  to  attempt  any  innovation  in  the  prevailing 
faith  of  Protestantism.     She  allowed  ber  subjects  the 


•Jtho  kingdom  was  intrusted  to  very  feeble  hands, 
six  years  of  age  Mary  was  conveyed  to  France,  where 
she  received  her  education  in  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
The  opening  powers  of  her  mind,  and  her  natural  dis- 
positions, allbrded  early  hopes  of  capacity  and^  merit. 
After  being  taught  to  iwork  with  her  needle  and  in 
tapestiy,  she  .was  instructed  In  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and 
she  is  said  to  have  understood  it  with  an  accuracy, 
which  is  in  this  age  very  uncommon  iu  persons  of  ber 
sex  and  elevated  rank,  hut  which  was  not  then  sur- 
prising, when  it  was  tbe  fashion  among  great  ladies  to 
study  tbe  ancient  lai^uages.  In  tbe  French,  the  Ita- 
lian, and  the  Spanish  tongues,  her  proficiency  was  still 
greater,  and  she  spoke  them  with  equal  ease  and  pro- 
priety. She  walked,  danced,  and  rode  with  enchant- 
ing gracefuluess  ;  and  she  was  qualified  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  art,  to  attain  tg  distinction  in  pabting,  poe- 
try, and  music.  To  accomplish  the  woman  was  not, 
however,  the  sole  abject  of  hex  education.  Either  she 
was  taught,  or  she  very  early  discovered,  the  necessity 
of  acquiriug  such  branches  of  knowledge  a*  might  en- 
able her  to  discbarge  with  dignity  and  prudence  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign ;  and  much  of  her  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  history,  iu  which  she  delighted  to 
the  end  of  ber  life. 

Whilst  Mary  resided  in  the  court  of  Henry  II.  her 
personal  charms  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  Dauphin.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  constable 
Montmorency  opposed  their  mania^  with  all  his  in- 
Skence.  The  impMlance  of  faer  kingdom  to  France, 
and  the  power  of  her  uncles  tbe  prince*  of  Lorraine, 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  his  intrigues  ; 
and  the  Daaphln  obtained  the  most  beautiful  princes* 
in  Christendom. 

Though  this  alliance  placed  the  queen  of  Scotland 
in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,,  in  the  politest 
court  of  Europe,  and  drew  tv  her  those  attentions  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  to  a  female  mind  in 
the  gaiety  of  youth }  it  may  yet  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing accidentally  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  part     fb)l  and  free  exercise  of  their  new  rcligiw,  and  only 


of  her  future  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  who  now  sway- 
ed tbe  sceptre  vf  England,  bad  been  dednred  illegitt- 
mate  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  though  the  Eng- 
lish Frotestanta  paid  no  regard  to  a  declaration  which 
was  compelled  by  the  tyrannic  violence  of  Henry  VUL 
and  which  be  himself  had  indeed  rendered  null  by  call- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  throne  af^r  her  brother  and 
elder  sister  ;  yet  tbe  psipists  both  at  home  and  abroad 
had  objections  to  the  legitimacy  of  Elixabctfa's  birth, 
founded  on  principles  which  with  them  bad  greater 
weight  thai)  the  acts  of  any  human  tegislature.  Mary 
was  unquestionably  tbe  next  heir  in  regolnr  sntxession 
to  tbe  English  throne,  if  Elizabeth  should  die  without 
legitimate  issue ;  and  upon  her  marriage  to  the  Dau- 
phin, she  was  indoced  by  the  persuasion  of  her  uncles, 
by  the  authority  of  the  French  king,  and  no  donBt 
^rtly  by  her  own  ambition,  to  aasuroe  tbe  title  and 
arms  of  queen  of  England  and  Ireland.  These,  in- 
deed, she  forebore  as  soon  a*  she  became  her  own  mi- 
strets  ;  but  the  faaviug  at  all  assumed  them  was  an  of- 
fence which  Elizabeth  could  never  forgive,  and  which 
rankling  in  her  bosom  made  her  many  yeara  afterwards 
pursue  the  unhappy  ^ueen  of  Scots  to  the  block. 

Henry  II,  dying  aoon  after   tbe   maariagc  of  tha 


challenged  the  same  indulgence  for  her  own. 
trived  to  attach  to  her,  whether  from  his  heart  or  on- 
ly in  appearance,  her  natural  brother,  the  prior  of  St 
Andrew's  ;  a  man  of  stinng  and  vivorooA  parts,  who, 
though  he  had  taken  the  usual  oath  of  obedlenoe  to 
the  pope,  had  thrown  off  his  spiritual  allegiance,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reformers.  By  his 
means  she  crushed  an  early  and  formidable  rebellion 
and  in  reward  for  bis  services  conferred  upon  him  ft 
large  estate,  and  created  htm  earl  of  Mnrray.  For 
two  or  three  yeara  her  reign  was  pnwperous,  and  her 
administration  applauded  by  all  her  subjects  except  tbe 
Protestant  preachers ;  and  had  she  either  remained  un- 
married, or  bestowed  her  affections  upon  a  more  warthy- 
object,  it  is  probable  that  hername  would  hare  deacemt 
cd  to  posterity  among  those  of  the  most  fortunate  and 
the  most  deserving  of  Scottish  monarchs. 

But  a  queen,  youn^,  beautiful,  and  acAompltshed^ 
an  ancient  and  hereduary  kingdom,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  a  mightier  inheritance,  were  objects  to  excite 
the  love  and  ambition  of  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages. Mary,  however,  who  kept  her  eye  steadily 
fixed  en  tbe  English  succeseion,  rejected  every  offer  o£ 
a.  foreign  alliance ;  and,  twayed  at  fint  bj  ^odential 
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motives,  and  kfurirards  by  love  the  roost  escesnve,  in  tlie  moming  lilown  up  willi  gunpondtr,  ani  liw  dead      Mmt  ^ 

-  sbe  give  her  hand  t*  Henry  Stusrt  Lord  Daniley,  tbe  «nil  naked   body,  witbnut  any  mark*  of  violence,  waa  *— > 

■on  of  the  eart  of  Lenox.    Tliis  nobleman  was,  xf--  fonnd  in  an  adjoining  iitld. 

Ur  benelf,  th«  nearest  heir  to  the  crown  of  England }  Such  a  daring  and  atrocious   murder   filled   every 

he  xna  likewise   the  fint  in  iuccession  after  the  earl  mind  with  horror  and  astonUhnieiit.     The  queen,   who 

ofArrwi  to  the  crown  of  Scotland;  and  it  ia  known  bad  been  in  mme  measure  reconciled  to  her  hasband, 

that    James   V.   had   intended    to    introduce    into    his  was  overwhetmed  with  grief,  and  took  ever^  method 

kingdom  tbe  Salique  law,  and  to  settle  the  crown  npon  in  her  powEr  to  discover  the  regicides ;  but  lor   some 

Lenox  in  preference  to  Lis  own  daughter.     Thefte  con-  days  nothing  appeared  which  could  lead  to  the  disco' 

siderationg  made  Mary  Bolicit«us  for  an  interview  with  very.     Papers  indeed  were  posted  on  the  most  conspi- 

Damley ;   and  at  that  interview  love  stole  into  her  cuoiis  places  in  Edinburfrb,  accuHtng  tbe  earl  of  Both- 

heart,   and   effaced   every   favourable   thought  of   M  well  of  the  crime ;  and   rumours  were   iDduxtrionsly 

her  other  suitors.     Nature  had   indeed  been  lavish  to  circidated  that  hts  horrid  eoterpriae  was  enconrajcej 

him  of  her  kindness.     He   wu   tall   of  statnre  -,  hia  by  tbe  queen.     Conscious,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  her 

coantenance  and  shapes  were  beautiful   and  regular;  own  innocence,  Mary  was  tbe  K^ss  dispoKd  to  believe 

•nd,  amidst  the  masks  and  dancing  with  which  his  ar-  the  guilt  of  Bothwell,  who  was  accused  of  having  only 

rival  was  celebrated,  he  shone  with  uncommon  lustre,  acted  as   tier  instrument ;  but  when  be  waa  charged 

But  tbe  bounty  of  nature  extended  not  to  his  mind,  with  the  murder  by 'the  ead  of  Lenox,  sbe  instantly 

Hisunderstanding  was  narrow;  bis  ambition  excessive  ;  ordered  him  on  his  trial.     Through  tbe  nwnagement 

hia  obstinacy  inflexible ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  no  of  the  earl  of  Alorton  and  others,  who  were  aftemards 

fixed  principle,  he  was  inconstant  and  capricious.     He  discovered  to  have  been  partners  in  his  gnilt,  Bothwell 

knew  neither  how  to  enjoy  his  prosperity  nor  bow  to  was  acquitted  of  all  sbare  and  knowledj^  of  the  king's 

ensure  it.  murder ;  and  what  is  absolutely  astonishing,  and  shows 

On  tbe  39th  of  July  1565,  this  ill-fiited  pair  were  tbe  total  want  of  honour  at  that  ttn^e  in  Scotland,  this 

married;   and  thnngh   the  queen   gave   her   husband  flagitious  man  procured,  by  means  of  the  same  treach- 

every  possible  evidence  of  the  most  extravagant  love  ;  erons  friends,  a  paper  Mgned  by  the  majority  of  the 

though  she  infringed  the  principles  of  the  constitution  nobles,  recommending   him  as  a  fit  hnsband   iior   the 

to  confer  upon  him  the  iftle  of  king;  and  though  she  queen! 

was  willing  (o  share  with  him  all  the  offices,  honours.  Armed  with  this  instrument  of  mischief,  which  he 

and  dignities  of  royalty — he  was  not  aatisfied  with  hia  _  weakly  thought  sufficient  to  defend  him  from  danger, 

kit,  but  soon  began  to  clamour  for  more   power.      He  Bothwell  soon  aflerwards  seized  tbe  per«on  of  his  save- 

had  not  been  married  seven  months,  when  he  entered  reign,  and  canied  her  a  prisoner  to  his  easlle  at  Dun- 

into  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  Mary  of  the  government,  bar.     It  bas  indeed  been  alleged  by  the  enemies  of 

and  to  set  himself  on  her  throne.     With  this  view  be  the  queen,  that  no  force  waa  employed  on   the  occ»- 

iieaded  a   band   of   factious   nobles,   who  entered    ber  sion ;  that  she  was  seized  with  her  own  consent ;  and 

chamber  at  night ;  and  though  she  was  then  &r  ad-  that  she  was  even  privy  to   the   subscribing   of  tbe 

vanced  in   her  pregnancy,  murdered  her  secretary  in  bond  by  the  nobles.     But  it  has  been  well  observed 

ber  presence,  whilst  one  of  the  ruffians  held  a  cocked  by  oneof  berablestvindicator«(A],  that  "  herprevious 

pistol  to  her  breast.     Such  an  outrage,  together  with  knowledge  of  the  bond,  and  her  acquiescence  in  the 

bis  infidelity  and  freqaent  amours,  could  not  fail  to  seizure  of  her  person,  are  two  fiicts  in  apparent  oppo- 

alienate   the    afiections   of   a   high    spirited   woman,  sition  to  each  other.     Had  tbe  queen  acted  in  concert 

and  to  open  her  eyes  to  those  defects  in  his  character  with  Bothwell  in  obtaining  tbe  bond  from  the  noblee, 

which  the  ardours  of  love  had  hitherto  prevented  her  nothing  remained,  but,  under  the  sanction  of  their  un- 

Irom  seeing,     Sbe  sighed  and  wept  over  tbe  precipita-  animous  address,  to  have   proceeded  directly  to   the 

tion  of  her  marriage :    but  though   it  was  no  longer  marriage.     Instead  of  which,  can  we  suppose  her  so 

possible  to  love  him,  she  still  treated  him  with  attention  weak  as  to  reject  that  address,  and  rather  e/uoie  that 

and  respect,  and  laboured  to  &shion  him  to  the  humour  Bothwell  should  attempt  to  seize  and  carry  her  off  by 

of  her  people.  violence?— an   attempt  which  many  accidents  might 

This  was  labour  in  vain.     Hia  preposterous  vanity  frustrate,  and  which  at  all  events  could  not  fail  to  ren- 

and   as]Mring  pride  roused    the   icseolment   and   the  der  him  or  both  of  them  odious  to  the  whole  nation, 

scorn  of  tbe  nobles  1  his  follies  and  want  of  dignity  Common  sense,  tbeu,  as  well  as  candour,  roust  induee 

made  bim  little  with  the  people.     He  deserted  the  coD-  us  to  believe,  that  the  scheme  of  seizing  the  qaeen 

ttpirators  with  whom  he  bad  been  leagued  iu  theassassi-  was  solely  the  contrivance  of  Bothwell  and  his  asao* 

nation  of  tbe  secretary  ;  and  he  had  the  extreme  im-  ciates,  and  that  it  was  really  by  force  that  she  waa  car- 

pradence   to   threaten   publicly   the   earl  of  Murray,  ried  to  Dunbar."  Being  there  kept  a  close  prisoner  for 

who,  from  bis  talents  and  his  folio wers,  possessed  the  12  days;  having,  as  there  is  reason  to helieve,  actually 

greatest  power   of  any  man  in   the  kingdom.     The  suffered  violence   on   her  <  person;  perceiving  no   ap- 

conscquence  waa,  that  a  combination  was  formed  for  pearance  of  a  rescue ;  and  being  shown  the  infamous 

the  king's  destmction  i  and,  on  tbe  loth  dayof  Febni-  bond  of  the  nobles;  Mai^  promised  to  receive  ber  ra- 

ary  1367,  the  house  In  which  be  then  resided  was  early  visher  for  a  husband,  as  m  her  opinion  tbe  only  refuge 
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Ut  htt  Injural  trnimri  Without  cnn^cmiiing  mih 
•^  ffer'aj  tbia  Mmpliiwce  of  the  queen,  it  i«  impw^iUo 
not  U  rvDolleet  tfao  maro  di^ificd  conduct  wbioii 
BiobaHion  atldbuteE  n  Bimfliir  oircumttancei  la  hu 
ClM'iuK)  kod  CTH-y  nu  wJto  feoja  for  tbo  luferkifp, 
■nit  rnpeoU  the  memory  of  Miuy,  must  regnt  thai 
■be  bad  not  fortitnil'-.  to  rsiin  every  BttemM  to  fore* 
upon  hei*  M  ft  buabond  tbo  ]»roflig»te  Kot)  aiMlaci<»ia 
TilUin  wbo  hwl  oAend  ber  inch  no  iosult  u  no  'w'urtv- 
oiH  tTomwi  ongfat  ever  to  forffiva.  Thi»,  however, 
ia  only  to  r^ret  that  kbe  was  niot  nwre  thu  humao ) 
tbat  »e  nbo  jwuewed  m>  maay  perfbotiow,  cboold  hav« 
JmiI  tbein  blended  with  one  defect.  "  In  tbe  iirelriev- 
nble  situition  oT  bar  aSvin,  lot  tbe  most  aevera  *f  be> 
-aex  tay  nbat  ooovw  wa*  left  for berto follow  ?  Harfint 
itod  moat  urgant  ooncoro  waa  to  regain  ber  libeaty. 
Xhiit  probably  tb«  attained  by  pnmiaing  (o  be  diiec- 
t«d  by  tb«  adfiiw  of  her  conncii,  where  Butbwell  bad 
nothing  to  fear."  Tbe  marriage,  thu>  inauaptctaosly 
conliactedi  »aa  aalemnixed  on  tbe  itth  of  May  1 567  ) 
.•od  it  waa  the  aignal  fw  ravak  to  Mmton,  Lethington, 
4mA  many  of  the  other  noUatt  by  wboie  wiofced  and 
relenlleaa  policy  it  bad  been  ebicdy  brougfat  tkoat,  and 
who  had  botnid  themiel'na  to  employ  their  eworda 
iigainn  all  peraeoa  wbo  ahould  ptwume  to  diatnrb  h  de- 
■irable  an  event. 

A*  Bothwall  waa  juatly  and  imiveraally  deteated, 
«ad  as  the  rabeli  preteoded  that  it  waa  only  agaitM 
liiin  and  not  i^ioat  their  aovertign  tbat  they  had 
4aken  up  vwia,  troopa  flacked  4e  them  from  oTerr 
i^narter.  Tbe  pngreaa  and  iaaoe  of  thia  rcbaHton  wiH 
be  aeen  ia  wit  hiatoij  of  Scotimnd  i  an^ca  it  t»  lay 
00  the  faith  of  proni>Mia  tbe  roost  aoleron. 


M    A    H 

>d  of  the  aincerity  of  wbicb  &ke  bwbanred    iUif- 


pn>Duer,  ai] 
not  »  doubt, 

Tbat  prioccaa,  however,  wbo  bad  net  yet  forgotten 
bn  aaanmptioa  of  tbe  title  and  armi  of  <]ueen  of  Eng- 
land, waa  now  taught  to  dread  her  talents,  and  ta  be 
envioua  of  ber  channa.  She  thriefore,  under  varieoa 
pretcncea,  and  in  violation  not  enly  of  public  faith,  but 
even  of  ibe  ooromon  rigbta  of  bodpitBtilT,  kept  ber  a 
cloae  priaoocr  for  10  yean :  cocouraHed  bnr  rebellioua 
■bhjecta  to  aocuae  ber  paUicly  of  tba  'innrder  ^  ber 
bnaband ;  allowed  her  no  luiBortiniity   of  vindicating 


ber  bonoori  and  even  employed  vhmI  acribblen  to 
Uut  her  fame.  Under  thia  uaparalleled  lend  of  «». 
plicated  distraaa,  Mary  preaerved  tbe  magnanimity  of 
a  queen,  and  practiaed  with  ainocrity  tbe  dutiea  of« 
Cbriatiaa.  Her  auflerin^.  ber  digaifed  afahlli^,  and 
ber  gentlcoeis  of  ditpoaitioo,  jpuaed  bar  great  popu- 
larity in  £o|^d,  especially  among  the  Roman  Catlw 
lica  }  and  aa  ahe  made  many  attcmpta  to  prootwa  ber 
liberty,  and  carried  on  a  cooatMit  correaimideDoe  with 
foreign  powera,  Elizabeth  became  K  laat  ao  mnch 
■Iraid  of  ber  intrigncii  tbat  ahe  determined  to  cM  her 
00^  at  whatever  hazard.  With  thia  view  ahe  prevail, 
ad  ppon  her  aerv^e  pailianient  to  pnaa  an  act  which  . 
niigfat  make  Hary  mnwerable  far  the  «rimca  of  all 
wbo  ahould  call  tbemaetwa  her  paitltaoa  |  and  opon 
tbat  flagitioue  atatuta  aha  waa  tried  aa  n  traitor  eon* 
cemed  in  ibe  conapincy  of  Babington :  (Sec  Scot- 
LAHO).  Tboi^  tba  trial  waa  «anincted  in  n  tnanaet' 
which  would  have  been  illegal  even  if  ahe  bad  been  a 
aubject  of  Eagbuid,  and  thaiigb  no  ceitaui  proof  ap* 
peared  of  ber  aomteaim  with  the  ceospiratara,  ahe  waa, 
to  tbe  wnaument  of  EoMwe,  aoMcnned  to  eufler 
detfh. 

The  fair  bafvioe  aacarred  ber  aentencc  with  great 

«ampomir«  {  aayiog  to  tbeae  by  wbiau  it  waa  anoeun- 

«ed,  "  The  newa  you  brii^  caoaet  but  be  moet  vrel- 

fato  the  baoda  of  tbe  rabela,  md  petauaded  ber  bnaband     eoma,  aiace  they  tunwaueo  tbe  teminatioa-  af  my  nii- 

loSy  from  the  danger  wfaich  in  ber  i^prelteiiaiaiithfeat.     aerica.     Nor  do  I  account  that  aoul  t«  be  deaening  of 

«oed  hit  lilb.    Tbeae  promtsea  wen  iwlmttly  viaiated.     tbe  feliaitiea  li  immortaltty,  which  can  abrink  under 

the  aufierii^  of  tbe  body,  or  actwple  tbe  stnke  that 
aata  it  frea."  On  tbe  eveaing  before  ber  execvtion, 
for  which,  on  the  ivocaediog  mean,  die  prepnred  beiadf 

fihe  even  condeaaended  to  beg  tbeir  pardea 
fiw  ber  omiaaiona  or  neglecta  ;  and  ibe  recMHDeBded  it 
ta  tbetn  ta  love  charity,  to  avoid  tbe  onhafpy  paattene 
of  hntred  and  malice,  and  to  preaerve  tbemaelvea  ated. 
fiHt^tbe&ithofCbriaL  She  then  diitrihated  nmeng 
then  Jwr  money,  her  jcweb,  and  her  dotbea,  accord- 
ing to  Aeir  t«iik  or  merit.  She  wrote  ber  wtU  witk 
bar  cwn  band,  eanetitntini  tbe  duke  of  Goiae  ber  prio- 
cipn)  execntar )  and  ta  tbe  king  and  queen  of  France 
ahe  raooaunendcd  her  aim,  provided  ha  ahould  prove 
worthy  of  their  eatcanv— In  the  eaatle  of  Fothenogay 
•be  waa  btdieadad  on  tbe  8th  of  February  1587,  in  tba 
45tb  year  cf  ber  age  i  and  ber  body,  afW  faaMg  em< 
WmM  and  oomautted  ta  a  leaden  eeAn,  waa  baried 
with  royal  powp  and  qtlevdonr  in  the  cathedral  of  Pe- 
torboraugh.     Twenty  yeara  afterwarda  ber  bonea  weroi 


Jjere,  ibat  opoo  '  . 

aM  only  of  penonal  lafety  to  berfetf,  but  of  receiving 
iu  mnca  hananr,  aervioe,  and  obedience,  aa  ever  ia-any 
former  period  wai  paid  by  ibo  nobility  to  tba  prioeea 
Aer  predcctaaora,  the  nnh^iy  queen   '" 


oiwlMttly 
Tbe  fbitUeas  nobles,  after  inaulting  tbeir  •oreieign  in 
<be  oraclteat  manner,  faunied  ber  «■  n  priaane*  to  « 
cnMle  witbio  » lake,  wbera  aha  wna  cvmndtted  ta  th« 
«nraaf  tbat  very  woman  wbo  wna  the  mother  of  ber 
bnatavdkrotberi  wbo,  with  the  natand  inaoleocaafa 
wbore'i  moanneH,  saTa  Mr  Whitaker,  naaerted  tbo  !*■ 
gtlimacy  of  ber  own  eVld  and  tbe  iUegitlmaoy  af  Uanr  ^ 
wtd  wUi  actually  earned  the  natuni  vnlraribr  at  • 
xbare'a  in^udenve  ao  &r,  at  to  ttrip  ber  af  a1  bereml 
-ornaments,  and  todaasa  ber  like  anare  child  of  far- 
tnne  in  a  coane  brown  omsoo. 

In  this  distmas  Aa  qtiaen'a  fertttude  and  pnaeaoe  of 
mind  did  not  fbrtake  ber :  She  contrived  ta  make  ber 
escape  fnm  ber  prison,  nnd  soon  finmd  heraalf  at  tba 
bead  of  6000  mmhatanta,  nia  army,  bonwver,  wna 
^featad^  and,  in  opposition  M  tbe  edviee  and  »■ 
treaties  of  all  ber  friends,  idie  hastily  fonntd  tbe  n- 
•alutien  of  taking  rrfiigr  in  £ngkmd,  Tbe  arabbi. 
abop  of  8t  Andrew's  m  anrtiuibv  aeeompaniad  ber  ta 
the  border  [  and  when  she  was  abont  to  qoit  bar  own 
kiogdem,  be  laid  bold  of  ber  borae**  bridle,  and  an 
\u»  kneea  conjured  ber  to  Mtnm  i  hnt  Mary  pnaeoed. 
•d,  with  tbe  utmoat  roUnnoe  en  tbe  frtanMip  of  EUaa. 
'  baib,  which  bad  hoMi  olbrwi  to  ber  whan  riw  was  a 


with  reMgiooB  aalenmity  and  petfect  resignation, 
ordered  ul  her  aarvante  te  appear  beftn  her,  and  di 


Weatninsler,  and  depoaited  u 
plaoe  anxng  tbe  king*  of  England. 
4^ 


tbeir  peeper 
The 
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tbt  MDeral  cbuftcter  of  Muy,  ttbteb  in  the  regular 
order  01  hiograpbj  shooM  Dow  be  Uid  before  tiie  resiler, 
hu  furoitbed  matter  of  controrei^  for  200  years.— 
She  is  noivers^lly  allowed  to  have  Eiad  conaiderable  t»- 
lenta,  and  a  mind  faighlj  cultivated.  By  one  party 
die  ii  painted  with  more  virtues  and  with  fewer  defect* 
thiD  almost  aov  other  woman  of  the  age  in  which  she 
Kved.  By  another,  the  is  represented  at  guilty  of  the 
groMest  crimes  which  a  wonaan  can  commit — adultery 
and  the  murder  of  her  busband.  By  all  it  is  confessed, 
that,  previous  to  her  connexion  with  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  her  life  as  a  Christian  mu  exemplary,  and  hA 
administration  as  a  queen  equitable  and  mild  ;  and  it 
has  never  been  denied  tbat  she  bore  her  tedloni  intler- 
ings  with  such  resignation  and  fortitude  aa  are  seldom 
found  nnited  with  conscious  gnilt.  These  are  strong 
presumptions  of  her  innocence.  The  moral  characters 
.of  men  change  by  degrees;  and  it  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  known  principles  of  human  Batnce,  that 
any  person  should  at  once  plunge  deliberately  from  the 
Hmmit  of  virtue  to  the  depths  of  vice  ■,  or,  when  sunk 
ao  low,  should  by  one  effort  recover  bis  original  state 
of  elevation.  But  in  this  controversy  presnmptions 
must  go  for  nothing.  The  positive  evidences  which 
were  brou^t  against  the  queen  of  Scots  are  so  con- 
dusive,  that  if  tliey  be  genuine  sbe  must  have  been 
guilty  ;  and  if  tbeybe  spurious  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  ber  ionocence.  Xbey  consisted  of  a  box  with  let> 
ters,  contracts,  and  sonnets,  saidto  ba  written  by  bei«- 
self  and  sent  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  supposed  confessions  of  the  criminals  who 
had  suffered  for  the  king's  murder  were  originally 
ui^d  as  proofs  of  her  gnilt :  but  those  confessions  arc 
DOW  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  eillier  wholly  forged, 
or  BO  grossly  interpolated,  Att  no  stress  whatever  can 
be  laid'  upon  them  j  and  during  Mary's  life  it  was  af- 
firmed by  her  friends,  and  not  sufficiently  contradicted 
by  her  enemies,  that  the  persons  who  had  accused  Both- 
well,  and  were  doubtless  his  accomplicea,  instead  of 
criminating  the  queen,  had  openly  protested  her  inno- 
cence in  their  dying  moments. 

Hiis  box  then,  with  its  contents,  was  the  evidence 
upon  which  ber  accusers  had  the  chief  and  indeed  the 
only  relianoe  ;  and  it  is  npon  this  evidence,  whatever 
it  be,  that  die  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Scottish  ^n- 
cesa  must  finally  be  detenmnedi  It  is  unirormly  af- 
firmed upon  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Murray  ana  his 
faction,  that  the  casket  with  the  letters  and  the  sonnets 
had  been  \eh  by  Bnthwell  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
that  this  nobleman,  before  he  fled  trora  Scotland,  sent 
a  messenger  to  recover  them;  and  that  they  were  found 
in  the  possenion  of  this  penon.  The  20th  day  of  June 
1567  is  fixed  as  the  date  of  this  remarkable  discovery, 
l^e  governor  of  the  castle  at  that  time  was  Sir  James 
Balfour.  George  Dalgleiab,  m  servant  of  Botliwell's, 
is  named  a*  &ts  messenger  upon  tbis  errand.  He  was 
seized,  it  is  said,  by  the  domeaties  of  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton ;  and  itwas  dieearl  of  Horton-hinuelf  who  made 
the  actual  production  of  the  casket  and  its  coatenta. 

Tbis  story  is  unsupported  by  vouchers,  contains,  im- 
peobabilities,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  history 
and  events.  There  remains  not  any  authentic  or  un* 
suspicions  evidence  that  the  queen  had  dishonoured  the 
bed  of  Lord  Damley ;  and  there  is  the  most  satiafac- 
tory  evidence*,  that  though  Bothwell  was  istnisted 


vrith  the  defence  of  the  botdera  an  account  of  bia  trieJ 

conrmge  and  loyalty,  he  was  privately  disliked  by  Mary  *- 

for  his  oncommra  zeal  in  the  caoae  of  ProteaUuittMn. 


At  the  very  time  when  the  queen  la  said,  to  lutve  had 
the  moat  violent  love  for  that  nobleman,  aail  with  him 
to  have  been  casrytng  on  the  most  criminal  intercourse 
gainst  Iwr  husband,  we  know  .both  from  Bandolpli 
and  from  Knox,  that  Bothwell  refused  to  grmtUy  ber 
by  the  smallest  compliaoce  with  the  ceremonies  ^  ber 
religion,  though  many  of  the  other  Protestant  peera 
scmi^ed  not  to  accompany  her  to  the  cdebratioo  of 
the  mass.  That  the  villain  who  could  deliberatriy 
commit  murder,  should  be  so  scrapolonsly  conscientious 
with  respect  to  modes  of  faith  and  worship,  as  to  atand 
forward  with  ^peeuiiar  strain  of  bravo-y  to  oppoae,  in 
a  fevourite  measure,  the  qneen,  who  was  then  admit* 
ting  him  toherbcd,  andactnaUyyorfatii^^Nbju  forxais- 
ing  him  to  Iwr  throne,  is  surely,  to  say  the  Icaat  of  ilj 
aitremely:  improbable. 

But  let  us  suppose  this  non-cofn^iance  on  the  pan 
of  Bothwell  to  have  been  a  mesSDre  concerted  betweoi 
the  queen  and  him  to  conceal  more  effectually  from 
the  eyes  of  the  public  the  criminal  intertwurse  in  which 
they  were  engaged,}  is  it  not  very  surpiiaing,  that  of 
such  politicians,  the  ome  should  have  writtet*  tboae  let* 
ters,  and  the  other  have  left  them  in  the  power  of 
their  flVmiVi^  The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  exposed  to 
more  than  suspicions  of  a  concern  in  the  murder  of  the 
king.  These  papers  contained  manifest  proofe  of  his 
vnilt.  It  evidently  was  not  his  interest  to  preserve 
them  :  or  admitting,  that  till  his  marri^e  was  ^em- 
nized  with  the  queen  he  might  look  upon  them  as-  bii 
best  security  for  the  realizing  of  bis  ambitioua  ht^es^ 
yet,  afier  that  event,  when  all  bis  former  friendS'  had 
deserted  him,  be  must  have  felt  the  strougoat  induce- 
ments  to  destroy  such  a  criminal  corrospOMonce. ;  and 
Mary  must  have  been  ardently^  animated  with  the 
same  wish.  Tlie  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  bos 
is  said  to  have  been-  lodged,  was  at  this  time  mtirely 
at  their  command  ;  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  their  de> 
puty,  was  the  creature  of  Bothwell.  If  h!a  enemies, 
who  were  now  in  arms  against  him,  shonid  possess 
themselves  of  tbis  box  and  its  contents,  his  destmctioa 
was  iaevitabla.  From  his  marriage  till  the  5th  day  of 
June,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  destroyed  the  btid 
papers  ;  and  if  tbnr  had  existed,  it  is  not  to  b»  ima- 
gined that  he  would  have  Defected  a  step  so  expO' 
dient,  not  only  for  hu  own  security'  and  repatatiaos 
hut  also  for  those  of  the  qneen.  Duri^  all  this  time, 
however,  he  made  no  eSbrt  to  recover  his  box  and  let- 
ters :  he  had  lodged  them  in  the  castle  of  Edioburghf 
and  thei«  be  ahoee  to  leave  them  in  the  custody  of  a 
man.  in  whom  he  could  not  have  one  particle  of  aSEf 
aoce.  Tliis  was  excessively  foolish ;  but  his  subse- 
quent conduct  was  still  more  so.  Upon  the  6th  day 
of  June,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  reason  to  snspect 
the  fidelity  of  Sir  James  Balfour*  since  he  avoided  to 
take  refiige  in.  the  castle  of  Ediuhur^  and  fled  to 
Dimhar.  He  returned,  however,  wiu  an  army  in 
order  to  fight  the  rebels.  The  balance  of  empire 
might  then  seem  to  hang  suspended  between  hinMelfand 
his  enemies  :  and  in  that  stale  of.  things,  a  man  of 
such  commodious  principles  as  Balfour  appears  to-have 
been,  might  be  iimlined  to  do  his  old  friend  and  pa- 
tron a  secret  service,  both  to  e&ce  his  Satmit  perfidy 
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Muf.  and  to  cicKtB  himMlf  *  new  iotereit  with  him  m  cue 
'  »  '  he  ihautd  b«  Tictorious  over  the  rebels.  Yet  in  these 
critical  moments  Bethwell  neglected  to '  make  uiy  ap- 
plication to  him  for  the  casket  and  the  (etten  !  On 
the  I5tb  of  Jnne,  all  his  towerirq;  imaginationn  were 
«t  oBce  dashed  to  the  groond.  He  had  come  to  Car- 
berrj  hill,  followed  by  an  amtf  ajid  accompanied  by 
«  queen  ;  bat  he  fied  frotn  it  attended  only  by  a  single 
servant,  and  was  glad  to  shelter  himself  in  the  castle 
of  Dunbar,  from  the  vengeance  dje  to  his  crimes. 
Yet  in  this  extremity  of  distress  he  is  represented  as 
trying  a  bold  expenment,  which  he  had  not  courage 
-to  try  when  he  was  fortified  with  the  aotbority  of  his 
«avereign,  and  when  be  wns  facing  the  rebels  in  the 
field.  In  the  very  hour  when  almost  every  friend 
4iad  deserted  him,  he  expected  a  relnm  of  friendship 
^nraa  man  who  had  deserted  him  at  lint  only  be- 
■canse  he  nuipttttd  him  fa  he  m  danger.  At  this  period 
he  sent  bis  servant  George  Dal^eish  to  wait  npon 
Balfour,  the  acting  KOvemor  of  the  castle  of  £din- 
■4>urgh,  with  a  requisition  for  the  box  of  letters,  and 
to  bring  back  the  important  charge,  throogh  ten  thou- 
sand dangers,  to  Dunbar.  Tliough  this  man  was  one 
of  his  agents  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  safely  intnisted  wiUi  any  secret, 
lie  did  not  order  him,  as  common  seme  requires  he 
should  have  done,  to  destroy  the  letters  as  soon  as  be 
should  get  them  into  his  poesossion.  Ko  I  he  sent  him 
to  fetch  them  from  the  castle,  as  if  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  going  thither,  no  doubt  of  receiving  them 
*  Wkita  *''''*>  ""^  "^  diiBculty  in  carrriog  them  back.  *  To 
ket'iVutH-^  traveller  in  an  easy  chair,  all  roads  are  smooth,  and 
ciOUn.  all  days  are  fine.  Accordingly  this  same  Dalgleisb, 
thoD^  the  well-known  servant  of  Bothwell,  makes 
l^d  his  entrance  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  though 
these  were  guarded  by  450  harquebuiiers  all  hostile  to 
his  master,  hnds  bis  way  to  the  castle,  and  delivers 
his  message.  But  what  is  morv  astonishing  than  all, 
he  actually  receives  the  box  of  letters  from  Sir  James 
Balfour.  This  indeed,  lays  Mr  Whitaker,  "  is  o'or- 
doing  Termagant;  it  ont-herods  Herod."  Balfour 
was  the  dnctile  slave  of  selfishness.  He  had  with  in- 
finite perfidiousness  turned  against  his  friend,  his  pa- 
tnm,  and  his  queen,  only  because  he  saw  them  oppos- 
ed  1^  a  p<uty  which  be  thought  would  prove  too  strong 
for  them  }  bat  now  when  they  were  both  planged 
into  the  lowest  state  of  distress,  and  branded  with  the 
appella^oa  nf  regicides,  his  selfishness'  was  suddenly 
changed  into  generosity,  his  meanness  gave  place  to 
exalted  sentiments,  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life, 
be  performed  an  hemtcal  act  of  kindness  !  '*  In  such 
circumstances  (asks  a  contemporary  writer),  is  it  to 
be  thought,  eidier  that  the  earl  would  send  to  the 
vaid  Sir  James,  or  that  the  said  Sir  James  would  send 
any  thing  to  the  earl  ?  Is  it  likely  ?  Is  it  credible  f " 
No  matter :  Bothwell  is  made  to  send  far  his  papers 
-at  a  time  when  his  difficnlties  and  his  deapur  render 
it  imprvhable  that  he  could  thmk  of  them,  and  when 
it  was  ftbsolutaly  impoitiile  that  he  could  rtcover  them. 
His  messenger  accordingly  is  intercepted  with  the 
,  casket ',  and  the  adversaries  of  the  queen,  npon  the 
20th  day  «f  June,  breame  possessed  of  voochers  with 
which  they  might  operate  her  destruction.  These  hi- 
coQsistencies  are  glaring,  and  of  a  force  not  easily  to 
be  wntrooltd^  sod  t]»  story  is  open  to  other  ebJM- 
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tions,  which  are,  if  posnble,  greater,  and  altogether  m-    Mhry 
suimountable.  '^~v 

By  comparing  diffe^nt  proclimalions  of  the  rebels 
with  the  several  despatches  of  Tbrogmorton,  who  was 
then  Klizabeth's  resident  in  Scotland,  Mr  Whitaker 
has  made  it  appear  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that 
Dalgleish  was  not  seized  tUl  the  1 7th  of  July  ;  that  he 
was  then,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued  fay  the 
court  of  session,  apprehended,  together  with  Fowrie, 
another  of  Bothwell's  servants,  in  that  nobleman's 
lodgings  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouee ;  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  be  the  bearer  of  the  letters  in- 
tercepted by  the  earl  of  Morton  on  the  20th  of  June. 
Whit  adds  greatly  to  this  probability  is  the  account 
which  the  rebels  themselves  give  of  his  examination. 
A  few  days  afler  he  was  taken,  be  was  examined,  say 
they,  judicially,  in  a  council  wbere  the  earls  of  Mor- 
ton and  AtW  are  marked  as  present.  It  was  natu- 
ral upon  this  occasion  to  make  inquiries  abont  the 
casket  and  the  papers.  No  questions,  however,  were 
put  to  him  on  that  aobjrct.  He  was  not  confronted 
with  Sir  James  Balfour,  from  whom  be  had  received 
the  casket ;  nor  with  the  domestics  of  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton,  by  whom  it  was  said  that  be  had  been  appre- 
hended. He  was  kept  in  prison  many  months  aller 
this  examination ;  and  during  a  period  when  tlik  rebels 
were  infinitely  pressed  to  apologize  for  their  violence 
against  the  queen,  there  were  opportunities  without 
number  of  bringing  him  to  a  confession.  These  op- 
portunities, however,  were  avoided ;  and  there  exists 
not  tlie  slightest  evidence  that  the  casket  and  the  pa- 
-per»  had  ever  been  in  his  possession.  Is  it  then  to  be 
supposed,  that  if  the  casket  and  the  papers  had  really 
been  discovered  with  AiVr,  the  establishment  of  a  fart 
BO  important  wonld  have  been  neglected  by  the  adver- 
saries of  the  queen?  No!  they  would  have  established 
it  by  the  most  complete  evidence  ;  which  they  were 
so  fiir  from  attempting  to  do,  that  the  earliest  accouift 
which  they  give  of  their  pretended  seizure  of  the  let- 
ters is  AateAJiJieeTi  tnontks  after  the  event  itself,  and 
neariy  aine  ntoniha  after  the  death  of  Dalgteish.  To 
hare  blazoned  tfa«ir  fscovery  at  the  time  they  pre- 
tend it  was  made,  might  have  been  attended  with  very 
disagreeable  consequences  :  for  Dalgleiah,  who  at  his 
execution,  asserted  the  innocence  of  the  queen,  and 
actually  charged  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton  as 
the  contrivers  of  the  mnrder,  might  have  found  proof 
that  llie  cnskrJ  could  not  possibly  have  been  intercepted 
in  his  custody.  ^ 

The  30th  of  Jnne  1567  is  fixed  as  the '^era  of  the 
discovery  of  the  letters.  If  this  discovery-had  beeti 
real,  the  triuni|di  of  the  enemies  of  the  queen  would 
have  been  Infinite.  Hiey  would  not  have  delayed  one 
moment  lo  proclaim  their  joy,  and  to  rereal  to  ber 
indignant  subjects  the  fiilness  and  the  infamy  of  her 
Ruill.  I'hey  preserved,  however,  a  long. and  a  pro- 
fomi  silence.  -  It  was  not  till  the  4th  of  December 
1 567  that  the  papers  received  tbeir  first  mark  of  no- 
tice or  distiniition  ;  nor  till  the  i6th  of  September 
1568,  that  the  earl  ef  Morton  was  said  to  have  intcr- 
'cepted  them  with  Dalffleisb.  From  the  sotb  day  of 
June  to  the  4th  day  of  December,  many  transactions 
and  events  of  the  highest  importance  had  talirn  plnce^ 
and  the  Most  powerful  motives  that  have  iOnuenct; 
^th  rocD  bMl'C^cd  upon  them  -to  publish  their  di«- 
•   ■■  I        ■     4Ka  , -.  coverv.  J 

'...,'.'X'-    ■■"'■-■.      nigtizodbyCjOO^Ie 
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GDTeiy.     Tbey  yet  nude  no  frailiictioD  of  the  pigpen,  biubud,  ironic  In  deemed  nich  ta  inezpuble  enow      Mmwj. 

**  and  ventured  not  ta  appe&l  to  tiieni.     In  tlie  procU-  by  the  court  of  France,  u  must  oid  aff  ererj  hime  af       y  — 

mation  vhich  tbey  issued  fer  apprebeodiiig  Bodiweil,  couBteotuiee  or  aid  from  tfa«t  qauter.      Frem  ^ig- 

they  toveigU  Kgainst  his  guilt,  and  express  au  auximis  land,  with  whkh  the  pnncipal  coofederates  lud  beor 

dewre  to  puoub  the  regicide* ;  yet  tfaoagh  this  deed  long  aod  intimately  connected,  they  had  many  reaaaaa 

yfw  posterior  ts  the  20th  of  Jane,  there  is  no  asser-  to  expect  more  effectual  uipport ;  but  to  their  attonish- 

tion  in  it  to  the  dishonour  of  the  queen  -,  and  it  con*  meat,   ELixabeth  condeawed   their    procaediirga   with 

tains  no  mention  of  the  box  and  the  letteri*.     An  am-  asperity.      Her  high  notione  of  roya]  aadiority,  and- 

basB»dor  atrivBd  in  this  interval  from  Frvnce,  to  in-  of  the  sohmissioii  due  b;  subjects,  induced  her  on  tliis 

quire  into  the  rebellion  and  the  imprisonmeat  of  the  occasion  to  exert  herself  in  behalf  of  Mary,  not  only 

queen  \  yet  they  apt^gized  not  for  tbeir  conduct  by  with  sincerity  but  with  seal :  she  negoeiated,  she  so- 

conimunicatiog  to  him   the   cootcnbi  of    the  casket.  Itciled,  she  threatened.     From  all  these  circnmstaneai. 

To  Tfarogmorton,  who  had  instructions  to   act  with  the  confederates  had  every  raaioa  ta  ^pivbend  tfa«t 

Mary  as  welt  as  with  bet  adversaries,  tbey  dented  the  Mary  would  soon  obtain  her  liberty,  and  by  some  ao- 

liberty  of  waiting  upon  her  at  Lochleven,  where  she  commodatiau  be  restored  to  the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a 

was  detained  a  close  prisoner;  and  tbey  wen  earnest  cootiderable  pMrtioo,  of  her  authority  as  sorereign}  and 

to  impress  him  with  tbe  idea  tiut  ber  love  of  Both-  t^efriv  they  were  atraid  of  the  coMeqnencea  of  ac- 

well  was  incurable.     He  pressed  them  00  the  subject  cosing  her  publicly  of  crimes  so  atrocious  as  adnltoy 

of  their  behaviour  to  her.      At  different  times  they  and  moider." 

attempted  formally  to  vindicate  themselves  ;   and  they  This  apology  for  the  rebels  coosista  of  aasertioos  l«r 

were    uniformly  vehement  on   tlie  topic  of  the  love  which  there  is  nn  evidence,  and  of  atguments  which  are 

which  she  bore  to  that  nobleman.     Yet  tbey  abstained  wholly  untenable.    There  is  no  evidence  that  £lixabeth 

from  prodnciag  ihe  Iclters  to  him,     "  Tbey  even  spoke  exertedkoioelf  in  behalf  of  Mary  with  sincerity  asd  with 

of  her  to  him  trithrvipect  and  retvrrncei"  which  sure-  zeal.      If  she  bad^  ake  would  have  done  mere  than 

ty  tbey  could  not  possibly  have  done  had  tbey  been  threaten.    An  Ei^lidi  arm^  of  3000  men,  aided  hy  the 

then  iu  possession  of  the  letters.     They  were  solicitous  Scottish  comhtnatioa  which  continued  faitbfkl  to  tte 

to  divide  the  faction  of  the  nobles  who  adhered  to  queen,  would  have  ovcftorncd  the  rebel  govunmcat  in 

the  queen  j  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  meaaura  the  space  of  a  month.     It  is  incoaceivaUe  that  the  n- 

ao  e&ctnal  for  this  end  as  the  praduction  of  the  casket  bets  were  prevented  by  aoy  an>reheastaa  of  the  qocea^ 

and  ita  conteata  i  yet  they  calked  no  convention   of  restoration  from  accusiog  her  of  the  crimes  of  murdtv 

her  friends,  t»  surprise  and  disunite  them  with  this  and  adultery  ^  for  we  lean)  from  a  despatch  of  Tbrag- 

fatal  discovery.     They  flattered  tbe  Protestant  clergy,  morton'i,  dated  the  19th  of  July  1567,  t^t  "  aoeo  of 

attended  assemhiiet  ot  the  church,  instilled  into  them  good   regard  did  then  boldly  and   overtly  by    their 

a  belief  of  the  queen's  being  guilty  of  murder  and  speech,  utter  great  rigour  aad  extnioity  against  that 

adultery,  and  incited  Mr  Koox  to  "  inveigh  against  sovereign  }  saying,  it  siwll  not  be  in  the  powM  of  any 

her  vehemeotlj  in  bia  sermoos,    to   persuade  extra-  within  tlui  realm,  neither  wkAoal,  lo  keep  ber  frMi» 

mitiea  towards  her,  and  (as  Tbrcgmorton  continues)  condign  ponishment  for  her  notorious  aioKa."     Fcom 

lo  threaten  tbe  great    plague   of  God    against   the  another  despatch  of  the  same  ambaaeadar's,  dated  five 

whole  county  and  nation  if  she  ttbould  be  spared  from  days  after  llw  fMrmer,  we  learn,  that  tbraogh  him  tbey 

her  cowfliyw  puuitiifMMti'  but  dwy  ventured  iiot  to  es-  aclualty  did  accuae  her  to  Elizabeth  of  "  ' 


cite  the  fury  of  tbest  ghostly  fathera  by  exhibiting  to  as  well  with  the  earl  of  BothweU  as  with  otheie,  and 

them  tlie  box  and  the  iettcis.      Tbey  campeUed  the  kkewise  of  the  murder  of  Ur  huahwsd.of  whtah,  th^ 

rien  to  subscribe  a  rcsignatiea  of  hut.  crown  >  aod  said,  tbry  bad  as  appucnt  proof  against  ber  as  mi^ 

y  had  the  strongect  raason  t»  h«  solicitous  to  justify  be }  as  well  by  the  testimony  of  her  own  hand  vtritimg^ 

this  daring  banaactioD.     The    box    and   the  letteis  which  tbey  bad  recovered,  as  abo  by  niScicot  witnea- 

wouid  have  served  as  a  ook^Ihc  vindication  of  tbem  i  ses."     This  testimony,  hoivever,  was  not  prad«c«d  tiB' 

yet  tbey  ncf^ctcd  to  take  any  notice  of  these  import-  mora  than  four  months  afterwards  ;  a  eertaio  proof, 

ant  voufbera  i  '^  ^*n  contented  with  resting  on  tbe  that  though  it  wm  now  in  the  hands  of  the  manuho- 

vrild  and  frivolous  pretence  that  the  queen,  horn  sick-  tureie,  it  was  not  yel  teady  for  iu^ctien. 
.iNss  and  fatigue,  was  di^wted  wH^  (he  caic  of  her  But  let  as  take  the  bets  of  this  ablest  sntagBniat  of 

kiwdom.  Mary  as  be  has  stated  them,  and  oonsider  the  arg»- 

To   the  irrefragable  praof  of  the   iwgcry  ef  the  meat  which  tbey  are  mftde  to  sapporL     II  is  a^areol^ 

.lettcn  ariaing  front  tbeir  baviqg  been  so  Icmg  coocaal-  from  the  last  quoted  despaKb  «f  Tbrogmortoa  *,  that^^^j^ 

cd,  it  has  bwn  replied,  that  the  rebaU  could  not  pn-  it  couM  not  be  uokaewn,  either  to  the  court  of  Francc.t„. 

dace  them  sooon  with  any  n^;ar4  to  their  ewu  safety,  ei  the  eourt  of  Ei^Und,  that  the  rebels  wera  at  aU 

^RetiM-    **  *  ^  ctmsideraUe  auiuUic  of  iMir   fellow   subiecU,  events  d«ter*siacd  to  craw*  the  priiioe,  and  vitkcv  to 

)fi'(  I>w-  goaded  faff  fome  of  the  »o*t  ]>«werf<4  nohUnaes  iti  tbe  put  Ue  qurag  to  death  w  to  keep  her  a  ctoao  priaoi^ 

jPfWitn,    kingdom,  vas  combined  agaiivt  then.      This  oombi-  m   fa*  ^fc.     Thwq   desperate  entcrprisca,  however, 

I  jtb  cilit   oK/iim  ;hey  could  not  hop*  ta  break  or  to  vanquish  mM  not.  it  soens,  b«  cartied  into  afect  withoot  the 

wi^iont  aid  eitber  (r«m  Fmwe  «r  Engl^Dd.    In  the  MunMianw  asd  aid  of  Eliuhetk  01  Chariea :   hat 

fennar  kingdom,  Mvy's  wcle*,  tbe  dt)ka  of  Guise  £llz«ih«th'a  aotiena  of  regal  autfaoaty,  and  of  tbe  Bnk> 

sind  tbe  cwdirtal.  of  XiMiiaiq, «:««  at  tfaat  period  all-  wwioa  d«e  by  a)ib§e«its,  wen  bi^b  ;  aod  (be  French 

powerful,  and  the  king  tumfclf  «^  dswtedly  qWacbcd  k^g  wa*  devotedly  attaebed  to  the  ^thnaod  qtwen. 

to  ber.     The  loading  tbe  qa^Wi  tberebrat  with   th^  U  ttu*  was  sg^  dnnnon  senie  says,  that  the  hwmoaa  of 

iaviUltoq)  qf  beiflg  wovmi  t^  ttw  mwdM  oC  kiv  ^  <a«M«>ll«^  WW  Aey  oB^ssttd  ati  btm  i^eae 
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princes,  ma  to  charge  Maiy  at  onee  with  the  mni^er 
J  BDcl  adultery,  znd  aupport  die  charge  with  the  moM 
coDvtacing  evidence  whicli  they  had  to  produce.  No  ! 
iays  this  apologist  of  tbein,  Charles  IX,  would  have 
canxidered  mch  conduct  as  a  crine  inexpishle,  though 
he  might  matmahly  be  expected  to  give  them  his  oodB' 
tenance  in  putting  to  death,  or  keeping  in  perpetoal 
prison,  for  a  comparatively  venral  offence,  the  qneen 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached .'  This  is  strange 
reasoning }  hut  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
rebels  themselves.  The  letters  made  their  first  appear- 
ftnce  in  a  secret  conncll  assembled  by  the  eart  of  Mur- 
ray on  the  4th  of  December  1 567-,  and  the  reason 
there  assigned  by  the  confederates  for  their  unwilling- 
new  to  produce  them  was,  "  That  luif  tbey  bearc  un- 
to bir  person,  wha  sonKtime  was  tbeirc  aovereine,  and 
for  the  reverrance  of  his  majestic,  whaia  moder  she  is, 
as  alsoa  thay  mwiy  eude  and -excellent  gifts  and  ver- 
tues  quherewith  God  sometimes  indowit  hir."  And 
tbey  proceed  to  say,  that  they  would  not  have  prodn- 
ccd  them  at  all,  "  gif  otherwise  the  sineeritje  of  their 
intentions  and  praccedingv  from  the  beginninge  myht 
be  known  to  forrein  nacions  and  the  iahahttanta  of  this 
lie  (oFwhome  mony  yet  remains  in  suspence  in  jnd^' 
fficnt)  satisfiet  and  resoU-it  of  the  richtncsness  of  tbcmi 
quarrel,  and  the  sccuritte  of  them  and  their  postentie 
be  ony  other  mesne  might  he  providit  and  established.*' 
80  far  were  they  from  dreaming  that  the  prednctton 
of  the  letters  would  injure  their  cause  in  the  court  of 
France,  that  we  see  they  Fra.nkly  acknowledged  that 
the  sincerity  and  rectitude  of  their  proceedings  eogid 
not  otherwise  be  manifested  to  foreign  nations.  In  this 
instmnca  they  think  and  tatk  Kke  reasonable  men  ;  hut 
they  do  not  long  preserve  the  sanw  consiitenCT- 

In  this  act  of  council  the  rebels  discover  tne  great- 
est anxiety  for  their  pardon  and  security :  And  "  the 
matter  being  largclie  and  with  gude  deliberacion 
ressonit  at  great  length,  and  upon  sundry  daiea}  at 
last  all  the  said  brds,  barrones,  and  others  above  ex- 
premit,  can  find  no  ether  way  or  moyen  how  to  find 
or  make  the  said  secoritie  hot  be  oppyngynge  and  re- 
veling of  tlie  truth  xaA  ^ejvnde  of  the  hnl  matter  Jre  the 
teginmngc,  plainlie  and  uprightlie,  &c.  Thieirfcre  the 
tords  of  seci'ete  council,  8ic.  desires  it  to  be  found  and 
declaret  be  the  estates  and  baill  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment, that  the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  tacking  of  the 
queen's  person  upon  the  15th  daie  of  Junii,  last  b|  past, 
and  holding  and  detsininge  of  the.  same  within  the 
hous  and  place  sF  Ziochlevin  continewallie  sensyue, 
pTsentlic,  and  in  a/t  tgiTiea  camyng;  and  generally  all 
«thers  things  inventtt,  spoken,  writtin,  or  donnc  be 
them  or  onny  of  them,  sen  the  tent  date  of  Fehroary 
last  by  past  unto  the  daic  and  date  hemf,  towichiog 
the  saied  qoeen  hir  person  :  that  cans,  and  all  things 
depending  theiron  or  tliat  onie  wise  mate  apperteine 
thcirto,  Kc.  was  in  the  said  queenN  awin  deniult,  in 
Ks  far  as  be  DIVERS  her  priviz  LEniRSWRrrTEK 
AKD  STTBScKivrr  WITH  HIR  AWIN  HAND,  and  sent 
,  hy  her  to  James  Erfi  Bothwcll,  Sec — and  be  hernn- 
f^edlie  and  dishoaonreble  proceedfnge  ifi  B  prtvait  mar- 
riage,  soddanlie  and  unprovisitty,  it  is  moat  certain, 
that  she  was  previe,  art  and  part,  and  of  the  actual 
devise  and  dcid  of  tfan  ft)r-racncionit  morther  of  the 
king,    ba    hwchful    hushand,    qur   sovertrgne   lord's 
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father,  comnittit  be   tbe  said  Jamea  Erit   Botbwdt, 
fite."  •- 

Had  tbe  letters -been  really  genuine,  into  the  ab- 
sardity  of  this  declaration  00  man  of  eoromoD  seasc 
could  possibly  have  fallen.  TVuth  is  always  conustcM 
vrith  itself :  hut  in  a  series  of  forgeries  contradictiooa 
are  scarcely  avoidable.  Hie  coniederates  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  the  queen  on  the  loth  of  June  :  (hey 
faced  her  in  rebellion  at  Carherry  hill  on  the  15th} 
they  sent  her  away  into  prison  on  the  1 6th  :  yet  they 
aflerwards  justified  aB  that  they  had  done  since  the 
tenth  ofFrbmary  by  letters,  which,  they  aosd^  they  bad 
ti!ltb«  ■ ""■■    -  --    ^^■ 


the  tu-entieth  t^June!  "  This  (says  Mr  Wbit- 
aker)  IF  we  consider  it  a*  folly,  is  one  of  the  roost 
striking  and  eminent  acts  of  folly  that  the  world  baa 
ever  beheld.  But  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  a  light 
mncb  more  dishanomable  to  the  rebels ;  and  as  knavery, 
it  is  one  of  the  rankest  that  has  ever  been  attempted  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  sons  of  men."  On  the  4th  af  De- 
cember, it  must  be  remembered  that  they  bad  not  6x«d 
any  day  for  the  discovery  of  the  letters.  Tbe  stoiy  «f 
the  seizilre  ofDatgleish  with  the  casket  was  not  iboaght 
of  tilt  near  a  year  afterwards  ;  and  wben  it  was  invent- 
ed, they  had  certainty  forgotten  the  date  of  their  act 
«f  cooncil.  In  that  act,  therefore,  they  were  free  to 
rove  at  large;  hnt  they  roved  very  uncautioady.  By 
grounding  upon  the  letters,  proceedings  prior  ta  the 
loth  of  June,  tbey  ptainly  declare  the  discovery  nf  these 
Atal  papers  to  have  been  antecedent  to  the  Heentietk, 
By  gronoding  npou  them  their  secret  nMSsages  for  •«• 
dttioo,  their  private  conventiona  for  rcbellioD,  nod 
"  every  thing  invenlit,  sp<^in,  written,  or  done,  bs 
them,  or  annr  of  them,  respecting  the  qneen,  Both- 
well,  or  Damfey,  sen  the  lent  date  1^  Fehrvmry  last  by 
past,"  they  even  intimate  th*  discovery  to  have  been 
previous  to  the  murder  of  the  king;  and  yet  by  their  _ 
own  accounts  some  of  tbe  letters  were  then  aeHuMy  vn- 
written.  This  is  astonisbing;  and  shows  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  carrying  to  any  length  a  consistent  series 
of  falsehoods,  feveo  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lething- 
ton,  eonld  not  do  it.  Tbey  knocked  down  one  nincpin 
in  endeavonring  to  set  up  another }  and  tbey  finally 
threw  down  all,  by  nuking  them  mutually  and  soeccs- 
sivcW  to  strike  one  another. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  tbit  aet  of  conneit.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  tbe  approaching  convention  of  tbe 
estates  that  it  had  been  formed  ana  managed.  It  was 
a  preparatioa  for  tbe  partiamenl  in  which  lh«  ciniBpiT^ 
tors  hadseenred  their  fi>lleat  sway,  and  wber*  they  pro- 
posed to  effectuate  their  pardon  and  security,  and  Id 
establish  the  letters  as  decisive  voocbera  ^iost  the 
qaeen.  Accordingly,  upon  the  15th  day  of  December 
1567,  Ibe  three  estates  were  assembled.  Tbe  eoospira- 
tom  invited  no  candid  or  regnlir  investigation.  The 
friends  of  the  nation  and  of  the  queen  were  overawed. 
Every  tfaing  proceeded  in  confonnity  to  tbe  act  of 
council,  tbe  conspirators,  by  a  pnrliameotsry  decree, 
received  a  full  approbation  of  alt  Ibe  severities  which 
tbey  had  exercised  against  tbe  queen.  A  pardon  by- 
anticipation  was  even  accorded  to  them  for  any  future 
cruelty  they  might  he  indnced  to  inflict  upea  her.—  ~ 
The  luttcn  were  mentioned  aa  tbe  cause  of  this  singw- 
lar  law )  and  thb  new  appeal  to  them  may  be  termed 
the  seeoad  mark  of  ihoir  distinction.  But,  amidst  the- 
Ii}cnitnda 
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Maif-  plenitude  of  ihcir  pontr,  the  coiUpiraton  oilled  not 
'-"~V~~-'  ibe  estates  to  a  fi-ee  and  lioiieat  examination  of  ihcm. 
Xliia,  indeed,  had  tlie  letteis  been  genuine,  would 
have  annihilated  iov  ever  all  the  consequence  of  tlie 
queen.  Upon  tljij  nieasure,  liotrcver,  ihey  ventured 
not.  The  letters  n'ere  merely  produced  in  parliament, 
and  Ru  act  founded  on  tliem  ;  but  tbe  queen  was  not 
brought  from  her  confineinent  to  defend  herself,  nor 
viaa  any  advocate  permitted  to  speak  for  her.  We 
•  Secn^it-lcarn  froni  a  paper  of  unquestionable  authenticity*,  that 
'■akcr'iViif-  "  sindrle  nobilnieii  thatnae  her  Grace's  favouraris  then 
•Utaiion.  present,  buir  ivith  all  (the  rebel  proceedings  lu  this 
parlianienl],  niaist  priucipellie for  safety  of  hir  Grace'd 
lyfe,  quhilk,  or  ihair  coming  to  parliament,  vas  con- 
cludit  and  subscryvit  be  ane  greit  part  of  hir  takeris, 
to  be  taken  frae  liir  in  meist  crenel  m&nner,  as  ia  no- 
tourlie  knonn.^*  By  the  poner  of  this  magic,  the 
friends  of  Mary  were  bound  fast.  Tliey  durst  not 
venture  to  question  publicly  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters,  from  the  dread  of  exposing  the  queen  to  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin.  The  parliament,  therefore, 
sustained  these  forgeries  as  vouchers  of  her  guilt, 
without  scrutiny  or  debate  of  any  kind.  The  conspi- 
rators, nho  vrere  tbemseWes  the  criminals,  were  her 
accusers  and  her  judges,  and  passed  a  law  exactly  in 
the  ternii  in  which  the  act  of  secret  council  had  before 

It  nas  necessary  to  describe  tlie  letters  botfi  in  the 
act  of  council  and  in  tbe  ordination  of  parliament ; 
and  these  deeds  having  fortunately  descended  to  postC' 
rity,  it  is  apparent,  Trom  a  comparison  of  them,  that 
lietween  the  4th  and  the  15th  days  of  December,  tbe 
letters  miut  have  nndergoDe  very  essential  alterations 
under  the  nwna^ment  of  the  €ions[draton.  In  the 
act  of  eouncil  the  letters  are  described  expressly  as 
"  written  and  ttibscrivit  with  the  queen's  awin  hand }" 
hut  in  the  act  of  parliament  they  are  said  to  be  only 
"  written  helilie  with  hir  awin  hand,"  and  there  is  no 
intimation  that  they  nero  nubscribcd  by  ber.  Whence 
arises  this  difference  i  From  a  blundrr  in  the  clerk  pen- 
ning tbe  act  of  council,  says  one  ;  Fr<Kn  a  habit  con- 
tracted by  the  same  clerk,  which  made  him  mecAauical- 
iy  add-  subsrribeil  to  vtritlen,  says  another ;  From  tbe 
careletsrtcM  of  the  writer  who  transcribed  the  copy  of 
the  act  of  council  which  has  descended  to  ns,  says  a 
third.  These  subterfuges  have  been  exposed  in  all 
their  weakness  by  Mewrs  Tytler  and  Wliitaker:  but 
in  this  abstract  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  are 
mere  suppositions,  supported  by  no  evidence  ;  and  that 
the  copy  of  the  act  of  council  which  we  have  was 
j^ven  to  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  by  the  leaders  of  the 
.  taction,  who  were  neither  blundering  clerks,  nor  under 
the  habit  of  mecbiinically  adding  auoscribed  to  ivritten. 
Under  one  form,  therefore,  the  letters  were  certainly 
exhibited  before  the  council,  and  under  another  form 
they  were  produced  in  parliament ;  but  had  theT  been 
genuine,  they  would  have  appeared  uniformly  with  the 
same  face.  The  clerk  of  the  council  was  Alexander 
'Hay,  a  notary  public  accustomed  to  draw  up  writings 
-and  to  attest  them;  and  what  puts  his  accuracy  with 
respect  to  the  leetters  beyond  all  possibility  of  doobt, 
hb  deflcription  of  them  is  authenticated  in  the  fullest 
maaner  by  the  sign  atures  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  a 
Jong  train  of  others  who  formed  the  secret  council. 
'The  letters,  therefore,  were  actually  presented  to  the 
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secret  council  with  the  customary  appendage  of  snb-  jg^^ 
scription  to  them.  But  when  these  artiScera  of  fr^ud  1—  ,  ■■ 
came  to  reflect  more  closely  on  tbe  ap]»wu:fa  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  prepare  their  letters  lor  tbe  inspection 
of  the  friends  of  Mary,  tbey  began  to  shrink  at  tbe 
tlioughts  of  what  they  had  done.  To  Eulutanliate 
the  charge  by  letters  under  her  own  hand,  they  had 
naturally  annexed  her  own  subscription,  a  lettert/nw&< 
tcfibed  being  a  solecism  in  evidence.  But  most  unfor- 
tunately for  the  cause  of  aimpltte  forgeir,  Mary  was 
still  in  possession  of  her  own  teai,  and  he  who  fabri- 
cated the  letters  was  not  an  engraver.  For  this  rea- 
son, "  tbe  allegit  writings  in  form  of  missive  letten 
or  epistles,"  says  the  bishop  of  Hoss,  in  an  address  to 
.£lilAbeth,  "  are  not  MtlUt  or  signttit."  They  were 
neither  attested  by  her  subscription  at  the  bottom,  iinr 
secured  by  her  seal  on  the  outside.  In  the  secret  coun- 
cil, where  all  were  eqoally  embarked  in  rebellion,  theae 
omissions  were  of  no  importance.  But  that  letters  con- 
taining intimations  of  adultery  and  of  mnrder,  should 
be  sent  by  the  queen  to  tbe  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  her 
tubteriptum  to  them,  and  yet  without  any  guard  ol*  a 
seal  upon  them,  so  far  ezcecda  alt  the  bounds  of  cre- 
dibility, that  they  could  not  expect  it  to  gain  the  be- 
lief of  parliament.  They  Were  itmck  with  tbe  ab- 
surdity of  their  plan,  and  dreaded  a'detectiw.  Tbey 
were  under  the  necessity  of  altering  it  ;  but  they  could 
not  supply  the  defect  of  the  seal,  Hiey,  therefore, 
wrote  over  tbe  letters  anew,  and  withheld  the  enb- 
■cription. 

These  letters  were  now  as  complete  as  tbe  conspira- 
tors wished  them ;  yet  in  this  state,  while  they  were 
unsubscribed  aud  unsealed,  tbey  wanted  other  forma- 
lities which  are  nsnal  in  deapatdies.  They  wen  with- 
out directions,  and  they  had  no  dates.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  sent  by  the  queen  to  Bothwell  as 
oftmand  AwMTiqpcrf,' yet  they  contained  evidence  gainst 
herself,  and  against  him,  of  the  moat  fiorrid  wicked- 
ness; and  Nicholas  Hubert,  the  person  who  is  said  to 
have  carried  inost  of  tbero,  was  of  the  lowest  condi- 
tion, and,  as  Sr  Robertson  characterizes  him,  "  a 
foolish  talkative  fellow."  He  would,  therefore,  surely 
rtad  those  papers,  which  are  polluted  firorn  end  to  end 
with  open  and  uncovered  adultery,  and  as  sorely  report 
their  contents  to  other:  These  are  moat  incredible 
circumstances,  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  lettets  are 
authentic,  unless  the  queen  was,  what  none  of  her  ene- 
mies ever  represented  her,  at)  absolute  idiot. 

Tlie  letters  in  their  composition  hear  no  resembtaDce 
to  tbe  other  writings  of  the  queen.  They  have  a 
vulgarity,  an  indelicacy,  and  a  coarseness  of  expression 
and  manner,  that  by  no  means  apply  to  her.  They 
breathe  nothing  of  the  passion  of  love  besides  the  im- 
pulses of  tbe  sensual  appetite  ^  and  they  represent  a 
queen,  highly  accomplished,  in  love  with  one  of  her 
subjects,  as  acting  with  all  the  sneaking  humility  of  a 
cottager  to  a  peer*.  A  few  instances  will  show  this. '  ^"p*" 
"  The  devil  sinder  k*,"  she  is  made  to  exclaim,  "  'iid^^L* 
God  knit  us  togidder  for  ever  for  the  maist  faithful 
coupill  that  ever  he  unitit :  this  it  myfeith  ;  I  aili  die 
in  ili!"  "  I  am,"  sbe  says  in  another  place,  "  varrey 
glad  to  write  unto  you  zow  qnhen  the  rest  are  sleipand; 
ran  I  cannot  slelp  as  tbey  do,  and  at  t  wold  desyrt, 
that  is,  M  your  arttu,  ray  dear  lufe."  "  Seeing  to  obey 
zow,  my  dear  Infe,  I  spare  Mouther  hpnow,  eotueietirc. 
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kuarde,  mrgnatnetsmthatmmevtr;  tuk  U,  Iprag  xtto, 
*  in  gude  part,  as  from  We 


faUbfnl  luifer  tlutt  ever 
sail  have."  8e  not  hir  (his  irife), 
^abkis  fsDzeit  teires  mid  not  be  ia  mikle  prcisit  nor 
Mtemit  BS  the  trew  uiil  faithful  trevellis  qijiilk  I  aus- 
tioe  for  to  mertle  her  piact."  "  God  give  zow,  mj  im- 
\j  Ufe,  the  hap  and  prosperide  qoillc  ^onr  humble  and 
ftithful  lufe  desyres  unto  zoo,  who  hapit  to  be  tchorth/ 
mnotAer  t&itig  to  you  for  the  reward  of  my  irksome  tra- 
vellea."  "  When  1  will  put  you  oat  of  dout,  and  clcir 
mjselfe,  rifuae  it  not,  my  dear  lafe ;  and  suffer  me  to 
mak  xou  some  profe  be  my  obedience,  my  faithfulnes, 
CODStancie,  and  voluntary  lubjection,  quhilk  I  tak  for  the 
plesandest  gude  thnt  I  mi^t  resseif,  ff  ae  toil!  eccept 
il."  "  Soch  (says  Mr  Whitaker)  was  the  coane  ieirlle, 
and  the  bomeir  neckatie,  in  which  these  wretched  rc- 
presentcrs  of  Mary  dreraed  themselves  up,  for  the  exhi- 
bitiim  of  a  qneen  di^ified,  refined,  and  elegant  ji — a 
^neen  wbom,  according  to  their  own  account,  "  God 
kad  indnwit  with  mony  gude  aud  excellent  gifls  and 

The  etideoce  which  points  to  the  forgery  of  the 
letters  ia  profuae  and  ingtruciive.  In  its  separate  parta, 
•jlff^f  it  ia  powerful  and  satisfactary  *.  When  taken  to- 
gether, and  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  it  is  invincible. 
But,- amidst  all  its  cogency  and  strength,  there  is 
a  circuawtanee  most  peculiarly  in  ita  favour,  and  of 
-which  it  required  no  aid  or  assistance.  By  thia  pecu- 
liarity, it  is  cased  completely  In  steel,  and  armed  at 
every  pMnt.  The  tetters. hare  come, down  to  ua  in 
the  French,  the  Scottiab.  and  the  Latin  langu^es. 
Now,  tbeconapiratorB' affirmed,  that  they  were  written 
hy  the  qo^n  in  the  French  language.  But  by  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  them  in  these  different  lanniagea, 
Mr  Goodall  demonstrated,  that  the  pretended  French 
originals  are  a  tran^ation  from  the  Latin  of  Buchanao-, 
which  is  itself  a  version  from  the  Scotch.  This  is 
indeed  acknowledged  kr  Dr  Kohertaon,  the  ablest  and 
most  persevering  of  all  'Mary's  enemies,  who  pretends, 
that,  so  &r  as  he  knows,  it  never  was  denied:  Deter- 
mined, however,  to  support  the  authenticity  of  the  let- . 
tera  at  all  events,  the  aame  elegant  and  ingenious  wri- 
DoKrta-  tcr  aupposca  f ,  that  the  French  originals  are  nvw  lost, 
ra.  but  that  two  or  three  aentences  of  each  of  those  origi- 

naU  were  retained,  and  preiixed  to  the  Scottish  trans- 
lation ;  and  that  the  French  editor  obaerviag  this, 
fooliably  concluded,  that  the  letters  had  been  written 
partly  in  French  and  partly  in  Scottish.  In  support 
of  thia  singular  hypothesis,  he  proceeds  to  affirm,  that 
"  if  we  carefully  consider  those  few  French  aentencea 
of  each  letter  which  still  remsini  and  apply  to  them  that 
apeciea  of  criticism  by  which  Air  Goodall  examined 
the  whole,  a  clear  proof  will  arise,  that  there  wna  a 
French  copy^  not  translated  from  (be  Latin,  but  which 
was  itself  the  origiaal  from  which  both  the  Latin  and 
Scottish  have  been  translated."  He  accordingly- ap- 
plies this  speciea  of  criticism,  points  out  a  few  varia^ 
tiona  of  meaning  between  what  he  calls  the  remaining 
Rentences  of  the  origiilal  French  and  the  present  La- 
tin }  and  thinks,  that  in  the  former  he  has  diMovered 
a  spirit  of  elegance  which  neither  the  Latin  nor  the 
Scottish  have  retained.-  Hia  ciitical  observations  have 
h^n  examined  by  Mr  AVhitaker ;  who  makea  it  appa- 
rent aa  the  noon-day  sun,  that  the  doctor  has  occa- 
•ioaally.miBUtkeD-tbe  eeue  of  the  Latin,  the  FxeDcb, 
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and  even  the  Scotoh;  and  that  he  has^^rj^Mm-to  point  Maiy. 
out  either  the  elegance  or  the  spirit  of  any  particular  '■  »'™^ 
dausea  in  hia  pretended  originala.  The,«ame  masterW 
vindicator  of  Mary  then  turns  hb  antagonist's  artil- 
lery against  bimaelt ;  and  demonstrates,  that  such  van- 
ationa  as  be  haa  thought  sufficient  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  farmer  French  copy,  are  not  confined  to  the 
first  sentence  uf  each  of  the  three  first  letters,  but  are 
extended  to  other  sentences,  and  diffused  over  all  the  < 
letters.  Hence  he  observes,  that  this  mode  of  pro- 
ving will  demonstrate  the  present  French,  and  every 
sentence  in  it,  to  be  that  very  original,  which  it  pri-  ' 

manly  pretended  to  be,  which  Mr  Goodall  has  ao 
powerfully  proved  it  not  to  be,  and  which  even  the 
doctor  himself  dares  not  assert  it  ia.  Our  limita  will 
not  admit  of  our  transcribing  the  ofaaervationa  of  tbew 
two  illnatrionscritics;  nor  ia  it  necessary  that  we  should 
transcribe  them.  By  acknowledging  that  "  Bucha- 
nan made  his  translation,  not  from  the  French  b«t 
from  the  Scottish  copy  (of  which  he  justly  observes, 
that,  were  it  necessary,  several  critical  proofs  might 
be  brouriit),"  Dr  BoDertson,  in  effect,  gives  up  hia 
cause.  Had  there  been  any. other  French  letters  than 
the  preaentf,  what  occasion  had  Buchanan  for  the' ^^'^ 
Scotch,  when  he  himself  must  have  had  poaseasion  oi^'V»>'y- 
the  originals  ?  It  ia  evident  from  Mr  Anderson's  ac- 
count, that  those  letters  were  translated  by  Buchanan 
at  London  during  the  time  of  the  conferences.  He 
was  one  of  the  assistants  appointed  to  the  rebel  com- 
missioners, and  intrusted  with  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  procesa  againat  the  queen.  By  him,  wiih  Letb- 
ington,  MacgiU,  and  Wood,  the  original  letters  were 
exhibited,  and  their  contents  explained  to  the  English 
commissioners }  and  we  know  from  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  those  paper*,  that  they  were  neither  lost  nor 
mislaid  for  many  yean  afterwards.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  Buchanan  did  not  understand  the  French.;  . 
for  he  past  moat  of  hia  life  in  that  country,  and  taught 
a  school  there.  He  was,  indeed,  a  daring  zealot  of  re- 
bellion ;  hut,  with  all  its  audacity,  he  must  have  felt 
the  task  in  which  he  was  engaged  a  very  ungracious 
<Hie.  When  be  sat  down  to  defame,  in  the  eyea  of  alL 
Europe,  a  queen  to  whom  he  owed  not  only  allegiance 
but  also  personal  gratitude,  it  ia  not  conceivable  that 
he  ccnld  have  translated  from  a  Scotch  translation,  bad 
be  iMiown  any  thing  of  a  French  origiaal ;  and  if  the 
rebel  commissioners,  who  were  said  to  produce  them, 
knew  nothing  of  aucb  originala,  certainly  nobody  ^else 
ever  did :  if  they  existed  not  with  Buchanan,  they  ck- 
iated  nowbere< 

Dr  Robertson,  however,  haa  another,  argument  a- 
gainat  Mr  Goodall,  which  he  thinks -conclusive.  Of  ' 
the-eight  letlen  "  the  five  remaining  (be  says)  never 
appeared  in  Latin  :  nor  ia  there  any-proof  of  their  ever 
being  translated  into  that  language.  Four  of  tjiem, 
however,  are  pnbliahed  in  French.     This  entirely  over- 


indeed  overtnni  any  bypotbeaia ;  .but,  most  unluckily 
far  thb  argument,  the.  doctor  advances  the  hypother 
BIS,  and  the  fact  reata  with  Mr  Goodall..  It  is  indeed 
true  that  Buchanan  pubHthed  only  the  three  first  letters 
in  Latin  at  the  end  of  his  Detection  ;  but  it  does  not 
^erefore  fallow,  that  the  other  five  were  never  trans- 
iattd-  into .  that  language,     lodeej  Mr.  \Mutaker  has 
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Mmy.  nade  it  a*  aj^awat  as  «ny  thiag  ant  b«,  tint  the 
■'  V  '  "'whole  eight  w«-«  toined  into  l«ti)i  for  the  nw  of 
the  Ficodi  trwiiIatDr,  wb«,  by  hit  own  accovnt,  na- 
denteod  not  tbe  Scotch.  He  hu  ma^  it  in  tlw 
highest  devree  probable,  tliM  thiu  tnniilatar  was  fMie 
Cainan,  a  Froich  refogee  ;  auA  he  baa  deamHtralcd, 
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It  awioia.to  MtMub  tht 
the  tmiy  vDodieis  of  tit 


«f  iIm  5«c«m     Mai 
guilt  to  whidi  they  «ppemla4  '■^"V 
ware  the  lettir«  (  aod  »t  that  time,  doubtleKa,  tbey  had 
wcparetl  na  other  papcra  M  which  they  could  s4lii<le. 
Mt  io  Mmrsy'a  notipt  in  Septemher  (568   tfaeiv  U 
tnentioB  ef  sthcr  wicbers  banide  the  letter*.      He 


tb»t  the  trantlatton  was  aude  ia  LMdon   Mukr  the  .  kanAoUgcm,  that  bo  alsa  wnmei  from  the  eari  of  Mar- 

fjc  of  Bucbaaan  himxelf.     We  do  aot  %mCO  hii  ar>  too  «nMtaoi  wafal^atiaaa,atHi  acMDela  or  love  vmea. 

ganicntB,   becaase  they  contist  of  a  great  oanhec  ol  Thev  amaifcaUe  mna,  tbmgh  laid  to  bava  baes 

oUcrvatioaa  which  cannot  be  ahridgcd  ;  and  becaBu  -foutid  apoa  tha  aoth  «f  June  1567,. appeared    not  tiU 

the  translator  hiin»elf  confewea  every  thing  which  is  fieptemher  1568)  and  tUs  difficulty  is  not  to  bt  soItc^ 

ttf  importance  to  the  canie  maiatMoed  by  Mr  Gosdail.  hy  those  who  ooncejva  them  to  be  gcooino.     The  geaa- 

**  Au  rcate  (be  tells  ns)  epistraa  raisM  sur  1*  sin,"  nS  argaaienls  which  iM^xt  (he  aatbealicity  af  tfao  let- 

ti'/tieh  were  aU  but  tht  t'f^lh,  **  araicnt  estfi  aseritos  4cn  apply  to  them  in  foil  fcroe;  galy  it  nuat  be  ofatier- 

par  la  Koyne,  partie  en  Francois,  putie  en  EwwMois  \  ved,  that  as  the  ariginal  ieucra  were  undoubtedly  ia 

Ctdepuis  traduictes  ZNTiKREHEVT  eo  IiATiN :  nwis  Scotch,  the  original  aoaDCtawere  u  certainly  writtcs 

a'ayaot   cognoisianee  de   la  tangac  Eacownase,  j*af  ia  Fraach.     This  has  been  coopjetaly  mwvad   by  Dr 


aini^  eKptimer  TOUT  ce,  que  j'ay  traure  en 
Latin,  qae,  &c.  "  This  cvafessioa  (sa«s  Mr  Whit- 
aker)  tak«s  a  compHbensive  sweep,  it  makes  oA 
-die  Kven  letten  at  least,  and  the  wAofe  of  each,  to  have 
been  translated  intn  Latin,  and  frun  thence  to  have 
been  rendered  into  Freiic'.i.  it  starts  no  piddling  oh- 
jections  about  sentenceB  or  half  scnieDces,  st  tbe  bead 
or  al  tbe  tail  of  any.  It  embraces  all  within  its  wide- 
^nad  MWM.    -Aad  it  proves  the  fancied  cKisicace  uf  a  _ 

tiVeach  co^  at  tbe  tiaio  to  be  all  a  fairy  vision  ;  tlie   -vu  -ptohahlT  incspahle,  ^  tin  aothsr  of    Ui»   * 


fiabeitSDn,  and  is  Mt  admitted  by  Mr- Wfaitafcar,' 

has  made  it  in  the  highest  degree  profaaUe  that  i^ctbioff- 
toa  liacged  the  lettats  and  BtKhaaan  the  aowieU.  £b 
this  as  it  may,  the  aonneta  have  evevy  extemiU  and  uf 
tcmal  eridenoe  of  forgery  in-^.caaunanwith  ibv  letten, 
and  they  have  aome  maJ4s  of  ihia  hind  peculiar  t« 
theiasdves,  la  particular,  they  nahe  the  love  of  Marv 
•tillmore  grovelliog  tliaa  the  letten  mado  it  i  and  with 
a  degree  at  mcaanois,  of.whioh  the  sonl  of  JjethingtsB 


creation  of  minds  tbat  have  subjected  their  jodgmenta 
to  their  imaginations  ;  the  invited  dreaaM  of  st^-dehi- 

.  The  letten,  so  weak  on  every  side,  and  ao  incapable 
-  of  sustaining  any  ecmtiny,  g^ve  the  marks  of  saspi' 
don  and  guilt  in  all  tbe  stages  ef  dieir  pragma.  Even 
with  the  parliamentarv  sanction  afforded  to  then  by 
the  three  esUtes,  which  tbe  earl  ef  Morray  assembled 
apan  the  inb  day  of  Dceember  1567,  lie  felt  the 
delicacy  aad  tlie  danger  of  employing  tiiein-  <^)emhf\o 
the  purposes  for  which  tliey  weie  invented.  For  while 
he  was  scheming  with  Eliubeth  bis  nccusstioa  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  be  took  tbe  precaution  to  snbmit  pri- 
vately tbe  letters  to  that  prtnoess  W-  tbe  agency  of  his 
secretary  Mr  Wood.  :'The.-cibject  of  this  secret  tranaac> 
tioB,  which  took  ^ace  early  in  theflMMh  of  June  ij«SA 
was  most  flagitious,  and .  preaees  not  only  agamst  the 
integrity  of  Murray,  but  also  against  that  of  the  Eng. 
lisb  queen.  Before  ha-would  advance  with  lus  obarge, 
he  solicited  from  her  an  aaiurance  tbat  tbe  judges  la 
be  appointed  in  the  trial  of  Mary  would  bald  the  lelteM 
ta  be  true  atHi  probative. 

By  the  encouragement  of  Eliubetb,  the  eul  of  Moiv 
ray  was  ^vailed  upon  te  prefer  his  accaaation  •.  He 
was  soon  to  depart  for  Englaad  upoa  this  busineaa.  A 
privy  eouncil.w«  held  by  him  at  Edinhorgh.  He  took 
up  in  it  with  fonnalitji  the  letters  of  tbe  queen  Irani  the 
,  earl  of  MoRon,  and  gave  a  reoeipt  far  them  to  that 
nobleman.  That  receipt  is  remarkable  and  iatertat- 
ing.  It  u  dated  apea  tbe  16th  of  September  ijtiS, 
and  contains  tbe  first  mention  lltat  a^ean  ta  hiatarr 
of  ibt;  discovery  ef  the  letteta  as  in  the  actual 
of  Dnlgleish  apon  tbe  20th  of  June  1567. 
lave  already  noticed,  is  a  ver^  suspicious  eircnmstaaoej 
but  it  is  aot  the  only  sospicioos  eircanslaace  which  is 
recorded  in  the  receipt  In  the  act  of  »«*et  ataooil, 
and  in  the  ordmatian  of  parliament,  in  Deoaaiber  i^, 
when  the  earl  of  Munay  aad  hii  asMciatesnere  infiaita- 


ualposseesini 
.   liuatuwi 


has  made  tbe  queen  consider. it  as  **  nn  lytlll  h 
he  maistrci  of  her  -subjects  ^adis  t"  Iq  thia  the  dig- 
nified pninoass  is  totally  last-  in  "  the  maid  Marian"  of 
her  pretended  imitators )  and  Bachanan,  who  in  hn 
coaunrrce  with  (Ito  sex  was  a  mare  seoaiialist,  fbrgat 
«n  this  occasion  tbat  faaiww  fereoDatiag  a  lady  and  a 
^aeen. 

Tfaere  is,  howe\-er,  in  theav  aennets,  aste  paaaaga  tt 
singular  iiiiMffanGCiwhicl^WB  mnstBotpaaawkaUyw^ 
noticed,     llie  queaa  is  made  to  say , 

■  Pour  luy  atusij''ayjetti  maintt  forme 
Premser  au^iljutl  dc  ce  carp*  potaestfur, 

.  Dvquel  ahra  u  n'otvil  pai  le  c<cur. 
Put*  me  dontia  mm  tmtrt  dur  mlarmt^ 

'  ^uand  itvem  de  loti  iwg  mainte  dragm^. 
'  For  hira  also  I  powrtt  oat  many  teiria, 
'  First  quben  he  made  himself  pcnsespeor  ef  tilis  badr, 

■  Of  thequbilk  ih^  ht  hoA  mt  the  heart. 
Efier  he  did  give  me  an  ather  hard  char^, 
Quben  be  bled  of  his  blade  great  qoantitie.  See, 

If  these  sonnets  could  be  supposed  ia  be  genuinf, 
this  passage  would  overthrow  at  once  all  the  lettesv 
and  both  tbe  contracts  which  wwv  praduced  \  and 
would  prove,  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  that  the 
KiKure  of  MaiT  ■o'  Bothwell  was  fle<  with  her  nw« 
content  \  that  be  aaually  canunittod  a  n^  upon  her  ) 
that  she  had  Tof  him  no  hve :  and  tbat  she  mniiied  bin 
metely  as  a  T^fitg*  to  her  itjiard  honour.  The  aooneta, 
hewevcf,  are  undoubtedly  spurious)  but,  conaidered 
ia  -this  light,  tbe  veiaea  befwa  us  preve  with  e^ual 
foNa  the  full  convietton  ia  (b«  muidi  ef  the  rebels  of 
what  ia  an  anguarded  momeBt  they  actually  confeased 
to  ThnigmoitoB,  aud  was  niaDtfest  te  all  tbe  world  { 
vii.  tbat  "  the  qaeen  their  sovereign  was  kd  vapi^, 
and  byrXAB,  PM«£,  aad  (as  by  away  eaojectwea 
mvf  ht  well  suspectad)  etbeia  xxtraoabivakt  and 
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more  um,AWrDL  metina  COMPELLED  to  Wcmue  bed-  bare  been  men  of 
— '  &llon  to  mnotbex  wife's  buBbaod."  They  prove  like- 
wise, tbat  tifin  the  rape,  finding  Wary  highly  indig- 
nmot  at  the  bralBlity  done  her,  Bothwrll  actually  stab- 
bed himself  i  not,  we  may  believe,  with  any  intention 
to  take  away  h!«  own  life,  bat  merely  that  by  thedding 
many  a  "  drachm'*  of  blood  he  mi^t  mollify  the  heart 
of  the  queen. 

,  But  we  mean  not  to  punue  the  history  of  the  eon- 
Bets  any  fartbcr.  Thongh  they  were  undoubtedly  in- 
Tented  in  aid  of  the  letters,  to  prove  that  fondamental 
principle  of  the  conspirators,— that  the  love  of  Mary 
to  Bothwell  was  inordinate ;  yet  they  are  so  incgm- 
patible  with  history,  and  with  one  another,  that  they 
demoDstiate  tbe  spurionsness  of  themselvcB,  and  of  the 
evidence  which  they  were  intended  to  coiroborate.  By 
thus  Diidea*ouring  to  give  an  air  of  nature  and  probabi- 
lity to  tbeirmooatTOu)  fictjona,  the  rebels  at  once  betray- 
ed tho  fabrication  of  the  whole.  The*  have  themselves 
SDpplied  ua  with  a  long  and  particalar  journal,  to  show 
tbe  tme  dates  of  facta ;  and  by  that  journal  have  their 
httera  and  their  sonoetD  been  demonstrated  to  be  spurious.- 
"  ThefMOitenof  theae  papers  (says  Mr  Whi taker)  have 
b'roken  through  all  the  barrier  of  their  ot«n  /uttorjf. 
They  have  started  aside  from  the  orhit  of  tia'r  own 
chronologT-  They  have  taken  a  Sight  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tieir  oum  creation,  and  have  there  placed 
t&enwelvet  conspicuous  in  tbe  paxadise  of  roou." 

This  mass  of  Ibrgery  was  clandestinely  shown  to 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  during  the  conFerences  at 
York  :  (See  Scotland).  It  was  shown  again  to  the 
same  commissioners  and  others  during  the  conferences 
at  Weilmiostcr.  But  neither  Mary  nor  her  commui- 
aioners  could  ever  procnre  a  sight  of  a  single  letter  or 
a  single  sonnet.  By  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  the  lord 
Hernes,  she  repeatedly  demanded  to  see  the  papers 
said  to  be  written  by  her  ;  but  that  request,  in  itself  oo 
reasonable,  Eliuibcth,  with  an  audacity  of  injustice  of 
which  the  history  of  mankind  can  hardly  furnish  a  pa- 
rallel, thought  fit  to  refuse.  Mary  then  instructed 
her  commissioners  to  demand  copie*  of  tbe  letters  and 
sonnets ;  and  ofiered  even  from  these  to  demonstrate  in 
the  presence  of  the  Knglish  queen  and  parliament,  and 
the  (uubassadors  of  foreign  princes,  that  the  pretended 
originals  were  palpable  forgeries.  Even  this  demand 
was  denied  ber ;  and  there  is  undoahted  evidence  still 
existing,  that  oeitber  she  nor  her  commissioners  had  sio 
much  as  a  copg  of  these  criminal  papers  till  alter  those 
important  conferences  had  for  some  time  been  at  an 
end.  lliis  last  demand  perplexed  Eliubeth  ;  the  con- 
ferences were  suddenly  broken  up;  Murray  was  dismis- 
sod  with  his  box  to  Scotland ;  and  the  letters  were  seen 


But  the  letters,  we  are  told,  were  at  Westminster 
compared  witb  letters  of  the  queen's,  and  found  to 
be  in  tbe  same  Roman  hand.  They  were  indeed  com- 
-^red  with  other  writings  j  bat  with  what  writings  f 
This  question  let  Elizabeth's  commis'sionen  themselves 
answer.  They  collated  them,  they  say,  "  with  ethers 
ber  letters,  which  were  showed  yesternight,  and  avow- 
ed b]t  THEM  (the  rebel  commissionen)  to  be  written 
by  iha  said  queen  "  This  was  such  a  collation  as 
most  baTe  pronounced  them  to  be  idiots  *,  if  we  had 
not  known  ihcm  to  be  otherwise ;  and  such  as  mutt 
pronounce  them  to  be  inaitr,  as  we  know  them  to 
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!.  Like  pelMDs  totally  incom- 
petent to  the  management  of  business,  but  in  truth  '~ 
acting  ministerially  in  the  work  of  profligacy,  they  c«m- 
parcd  tbe  letters  produced,  NOT  with  letters  fiiniisfaed 
by  Mary's  commissioners,  not  with  letters  furnished 
even  hy  indifferent  persons,  BUT  with  letters  present- 
ed hf  the  produccTM  themttlvei.—"  This  (says  Mr  Whit- 
aker)  is  such  an  instance  of  imposition  npon  Mary 
and  the  world,  as  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  (be  an- 
nals of  knavery.  Afany  instances  of  imposition,  in- 
deed, occur  in  the  wretched  history  of  our  race  ;  but 
we  can  hardly  find  one,  in  which  the  imposition  was 
to  gross,  so  formal,  so  important,  and  so  clear.  It 
was  very  gross,  because  it  has  not  a  shred  of  artific« 
to  cover  its  ugly  nakedness.  It  was  very  formal,  be- 
cause it  was  done  by  men  some  of  whom  were  of  the 
first  character  in  their  country}  and  all  were  bound  by. 
honour,  and  tied  down  by  oaths,  to  act  aprighlly 
in  the  hasioess.  It  was  very  important,  because  no 
less  than  the  reputation  of  .a  qneen,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  an  usurpation,  depended  upon  it.  And  it  is 
very  clear,  because  we  have  the  fact  related  to  us  by 
tbe  commissioners  themselves,  recorded  to  their  shame 
in  their  own  journal,  and  trsnsmitted  by  their  own  hands 
to  posterity  with  everlasting  infamy  on  their  beads." 

When  Tytler's  Inquiry  into  the  Evidcnct  produced 
ba  the  Emt  of  Murray  and  Morton  againtl  Mary 
i^aeen  of  Scots  was  first  published,  it  was  reviewed  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  Dr  Johnson.  Tbe  re- 
view, which'  consists  of  a  brief  analysis  of  the  work, 
witb  reflections  interspened  on  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence, concludes  thus ;— "  That  the  letters  were  for- 
ged is  now  made  so  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will 
never  more  be  cited  as  testimonies."  Subsequent  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  the  great  critic's  knowledge 
of  bnman  nature  had  not  deserted  him  when  he  guard- 
ed his  prediction  with  the  word  perhaps.  Few  authors 
possess  the  masnanimity  of  Fenelon :  and  it  is  not  to  he 
expected  that  he  who  haa  once  maintained  the  letters 
to  be  genuine,  should  by  reasoning  or  ciiticism'be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  them :  but  we  are  persuaded,  that, 
afler  tbe  present  generation  of  writers  shall  be  extinct, 
these  letters  and  sonnets  will  never  be  cited  as  evidence, 
except  of  the  profligacy  of  those  by  whom  they  were  fa- 
bricated. 

Such  is  a  view  (partial  it  may  be  deemed  by  some)  of 
this  nmarkable controversy  previous  to  the  publicat ion  of 
MrLaing's  Histtny  of  Scotland.  But,  in  opposition  to  all 
these  nrgum^ts  against  the  genuineness  andautbenticity 
of  the  letters  and  sonnets  attributed  to  Mary,  this  histori- 
an observes  tbiit  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  supposed  forgery 
on  any  one  of  the  difierent  persons  to  whom  it  ha.*  been  a- 
8cribed,which,iftme,  renders  it  abundantly  evident,  that 
they  must  have  been  tbe  genuine  productions  of  the  ill- 
fated  Mary.  Accotding  to  Mr  Laing,  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  Mary  to  disavow  the  letters  \  and  consequently 
her  commissioners  were  instructed  to  affirm  that  they 
were  forged,  and  that  there  were  diverse  of  each  sex  in 
Scotland,  particularly  of  those  in  company  with  her 
advervaries,  who  could  counterfeit  and  write  the  queen'* 
hand,  as  well  as  herself.  This  strange  assertion,  so  ap- 
parently false,  is  repeated  in  Lesly's  memorial  to  Eli- 
zabeth i  but  of  those  who  could  write  and  counterfeit 
the  qneeo's  hand,  none  were  ever  named,  even  in  his 
defence  of  her  honour  ;  and  the  supposed  ioi^gcry  could 
4L 
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be  fixed  «n  iw  putvnlftr  person  dtiring  Marf''»  Kfc, 
■^whieb,  it  MWt  be  owUltsMd,  ren^en  tkcir  '•I'S^ry  ex- 
treinriy  swpKMaH.  The  trntbge  sap^iTesMii  inEi^aod 
Were  £eily'!i  bdA  ocher  aiwiij;aioag  vimdkations  ef  M»- 
rr,  HI  i«4iich  there  m  no  intioMtioB  n4M(evcr,  of  Ltv 
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desth  of  her  firtt  biubani  VnocM.  x.  Cboiolation  of 
ber  loag  inpTMooment,  tunt  rtiyBl  advie«  t«  her  mo.  ^ 
J.  Aeopy  of  vene«,  ia  French,  Kitwkha  diftmoadriBg 
to  Queen  EliEiibetb.  Tkcre  ii  a  trenstalion  of  theev 
versee  among  the  htJMpotmtt  of  Sir  Tlioniaa  Chalimer. 
'k  confMsion,  tlkitfie  haitfreqtKnUyjhrgedtke      4.  Genuine  Letten  trf  Mary  Qaeeii  irfSooto,  t«  Jame* 

■       ■"■■•-  -    ..      .       earl  of  Botbwelt'}  twn6l»tod  frow  the  French,  by  E. 

Simmonda,  1726>  There  are,  besidea,  dmi^  etlwr  oF 
bcr  epi*tle»  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  SecreUT^  Cecil,  MilA:. 
maye,  &c,  vhteh  are-  prewTved  ia  the  Celtanian,  itali- 
moiean^  and  other  tibrMiet. 

Mak?  II.  qtKta  af  England,  eldeal  daughter  of 
Jamea  II,  by  bis  flnt  wife,  waa  bom  tk  St  Jaraes'a 
in  1662.  She  tras  bred  np  a  Pietealant,  and  mar- 
ried  to  William  Henry  of  Nanae,   then   prinee   af. 


quwa'f  hand.  The  leCtera  are  those  in  the  Cecil  cot- 
lectien,  and  the  Cation  library,  vhick  arc  eqtnlly  li- 
lent ;  an^  ne  nwt  cooctuda,  that  tbe-  author,  trbether 
Cotton,  Jamear  or  Camden,  impnKing  on  Norfolk's 
»pology,  thai  Letlnngtan  moved  trim  to  consider  the 
qoeen  aa  not  guilty,  aaserfed  gratuitiTOBly  that  Letbng- 
taft  aelifKnrUdged  the  mMt  forgery,  a«  he  bad  alre»- 
^  done,  that  Buehanan  frequentiy  repented  on  b«» 
deathbed,  of  iboae  ealuaniee  vhicb  be  reprinted  i    * ' 


liistory,  at  that  time  in  (be  pfen.     He  ivho  cKantines  Orange,   afterwu'^  km;  of  England,    in   the   i6tlr 

vlith  care,  CandenS  nmibtled  aceonol  of  tbe  confer-  year  af  her  age.     She  stai4  in  H^land  with  ber  has- 

encea  ia  Engtand,  mmt  bs  lalisfied  that  the  evidence  of  band  till  Febraary  1 2.  1689,  nben  she  eame  ovn",  aoA 

the  CeeH  and  CelCon  papers,  which  he  eoafese«dly  exa-  ma  aoleamly  pfoelaimed  qween  of  Engtaod,  Scc     She 

mined,  haa  beea  aupneessed  iahisannals,  innhichNoT'  was  aB  cqml    eharer  with    her   busfaamd  tii'  all   tbe 

folk's  letters  from  York  are  indostrionsly  concealed,  rights  belonging  to  the   crowns   bat   the   adttsniatrm- 

Mr  LaJBg  i»  af  ajunieD,  that  tbe  sonneta  awribed  to  tioa  and  exeeution  thereof,  were  lodged  aalety  i«  tbe 

]tf  ary,  hc  ae  certainly  lb*  prodmtions  of  her  pen,  aad  king.      She   was  a  princess  endowed  wilb  the   bigb- 

tbaf  tile  gtossBesa  of  Mme  ef  tbeih  can  only  be  a  pro-  eat  perfections  both  of  body  and  mind  :  iihe  loved  fais- 

vaiRng  argument  for  Iboir  (ovgery  with  those  who  ar«      - —    --  *-- '- ' —  —''■-1 ■- 

ii^onmt  of  Ae  graaaaesit  of  the  age,  or  fsotish  eitongh 
I   believe  with   Geo^l),   that  Mary  never  once  be- 


tory,  as  being  proper  to  gi^ 
and  was  also  a  good  judge 


trayed  a  single  foible  frm  ibe  aradle  to  tbe  grave. 
k»  to  the-  Utrte  cantracta  of  imrriagc  betweeo  the 


She  studied  n 
wonld  have  read  me 
I  of  ill  bor 


her  useful  instractions ; 
well  as  a  lover  of  poo- 
could  be  inagiaed,  and 
thkD  she  did,  if  the  freqnent  rv- 
not  forced  her  ti 


qoeett  and   Bolfawritf  reckoned  forgeriea  by  some  an-  spare  them.     Sbe  gave  ber  minntes  of  leisure  to  archi- 

tbon,  Mr  Eaing  ia  alM  of  t^krion  that  they  are  tbe  lecture  and  gardening}  and  siRCe  it  employed  many 

genniee  prodnetions  of  Haiy,  who  was  glad  to  get  rid  hands  abe  said,   she  rioped  it  wonld  be  f«-given  ber. 

of  a  boaband  wboae  diuobite  manoen  bad  rendered  him  She  was  tbe  moat  graciena   of  tovcreigm  to  ber  sub* 

odious  in  ber  eyes ;  and  she  expressed  no  genuine  sor-  jeots,  aad  tbe  moat  obliging  af  wives  to  her  husband, 

Mw  after  bis  exti«prdinary  and  atroeiom  murder.    He-  as  well  as  the  most  excellenl  of  mistresses  to  ber  ser- 

tbinks  that  tben  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  antbentic  rants  :  she  orderrd  good  books  to  be  laid  in  tbe  places 

bistary  of  those  time*,  a  single  convincing  argnmeDt  of  of  attendance,   that    persons  might  not  be  idh  while 

tbeir  being  forgeries.     In  a  word,  after  nHieh  ingenioos  tbey  were  in  tbeiv  tnros  of  servKe.     She  w»  exceed- 

crittcism  on  tbe  merits  of  the  oontracls,  be  concludes  by  ing  ze^ooa  for  a  icformation  of  manners  ;  charitable 


saying,  that  the  [wivate,  instead  of  being  a  copy  or 
ubstract  from  tbe  public  contraet,  is  evidently  tbe 
original  from  which  the  latter  waa  farmed ;  and  it  ia 
observable  that  tbe  two  (mt  centiacta  written  by  Mary, 
or  under  ber  iMpeetion,  are  far  aupcrior  in  delicacy  to 
tbe  last:  a  ciTOumatancc  in  vain  imputed  to  tbe  art  of 
tbe  forgers,  wbo^  in  hct,  were  moiv  desinwa  to  a^ra- 
vate  tban  to  extenuate  the  gnsBRcss  of  ber  gnilt  (b.) 

She  wrote,  I.  Fooma  on  various  occanens,  in  the 
Iialin,  French,  and  Scotch  langaages.  One  of  her 
paems  is  printed  among  those  if  A.  Blackwood ; 


in  Ibe  highest  degree,  without  the  least  ostentalioo. 
Tbb  excellent  i^een  died  on  tbe  38th  of  December 
1695,  at  Kensington,  of  the  smallpox,  in  Ae  33d  year 
of  bar  age.  In  ber  the  arts  lost  a  proteetrcBS,  tbe 
mifortnnate  a  mother,  and  the  world  a  patrem  of  every, 
virtue.  As  to  her  person  abe  was  taQ,  of  a  majeatio 
gracefnl  mien,  ber  countenance  serene,  her  complexion 
ntddr,  and  ber  featnrea  beautiful, 

Maiiy  Magdaten'a  Hay,  %  festival  of  the  Romifllt 
church,  observed  on  tbe  Jsd  of  July. 

M.tXY-Gemtte't-Houft,  a  name. given  to  I^mmare- 


ttber  in  Brantorac^s  tiamci  ilbutret,  written  on  thff      bead  ia  tbe  parish  of  Dunqnccn,  county  of  Kerry,  and 


(b)  This  article  stands  in  nerd  of  an  apolegy  ;  bat  whether  for  its  length  or  its  shortness,  om-  readers  may  per- 
kapa  diflwr  in  opiniait.  If  it  be  wmKidered  aa  a  piece  of  commoa  biography,  and  compared  vrith  the  limits  which 
we  have  presenbed  to  eiir  oiber  articles  of  tbe  same  hind,  it  has  swelled  to  an  extent  beyond  all  proportion.  Bn(* 
aa  a  pieoe  of  oominon  biography  it  ought  not  to  be  coneidercd  :  it  ia  intimately  connected  with  die  history  of 
Sentland  at  a  very  interesting  period  ;  and  it  bas  been  justly  observed,  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  (if  the  age, 
that  "  tbe  fact  nnder  dispote  in  the  lift  of  Marj,  is  a  fundamental  and  essential  one  ;  and  that,  according  to  tiie 
opinion  which  the  hiatcrian  adopts  with  regard  to  it,  he  mustvaryfnd  dispose  tbe  whole  of  his  subsequent  narration."' 
Viewed  in  thia  lijifht,  our  abstract  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  urged  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  will  by 
many  be  dbemed  too  sliert.  To  such  as  wish  forcemptete  SBtisfaetion,  ire  can  only  recommend  the  unbiassed  stady 
•f  the  writings  of  BtrchaMn,  Leilie  bishop  of  Ross,  Goodall,  RoberUon,  Httme^  Tytkr,  Sir  David  JDntryaipk^ 
ikuart,  Whitakrr,  and  Laing.. 
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Ibrr     imviBW  *f  Mnwtar,  in  Inland.  It  uibe  mort  KeaUm 

H        foint  af  lil  Europe,  and  called  fay  ,tbe  Iiisb  Tf  Vfxrney 

imtjiMt^  Qftrone.     It  ia  a  poiot  ai  moch  «dcbnted  tw  tfaen  u 

"■*  ""■' Jobn-af-Groat's  bonae  by  tlie  Scvtq,  which  ia  iLe  utmoat 

«xtieiiiitT  of  North  Britaia. 

MABYBOBOUCI^  a  tMcongb,  .marlLet,  and  fa»t 
'  jtowBt  and  tha  aatiiea  town  to  <|iMep*s  coua^,  in  the 
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19,090  liop«be«d*.    Jn  tiht)  iDtwiff  0|>wi.tiy,«a  Jtbc  op-  Mw^Uid. 
laods,  Miuiderable  tjtianlitio  nf  (ntnp  aad  ftv  «e,«w4' ' '"•*•"■* 

The  number  of  inhabitant  tp  t}us  aUte,  in  iSip, 
vu  39c>*J4^t  of  wbiqb  jJ^,;oz  wve  sUt<sIi  laod 
33,9iy  ineh]Mk&.  Mar^latid.iB  4b.ereigfa.tb  state  in  tlw 
union  in  ^nt  of  populaUon.  Xhe  .mibti^  of  .this  ^tate 
-~  1814  amQHDtcdAo.41^00.     71iejiitifibit«iits,  except 


■DM  of  LeiaateE,  in  Ireland  j  so  called  in  <baopur  flf    in  the  jiopuloiia  4onD9,  live  on  tbeir  plantations,  ofisn 


\vj  ^oeen  of  CnglaDd,  xrbo  reduced  tbis  part  «f 
natiy  to  shiie^raand  by  act  of  parliament  £tb 


tbe      acvcral  mil^  diEtant  from  ^ch  oj^er.     Toi 


inhalv- 


yiti  -Philip  and  H1117.  It  ia  |p>venied  by  a  buH^eniaa- 
.tet  and  bajlib,  and  baa  a  hacracltf  for  » itroap  of\boae. 
Ji  /onnerly  T^numd  two  membera  to  parliament.  It  is 
4iatant  &am  CiiihUn  40  nilea.  N.  Lat.  S3-  O.  W.  I^o^g. 


UARYOOLD.    Siae  Caliha.  Botaht  hide^ 
iCom  M^MrooLD.   Se«  CuKf  SAjnweuuH,  B«iA«t 

J'rtmA  MAgraaLB.  See  Taccxes,  Botant  Imjex. 

iMABYlAKD,  one  of  tbe  United  SUtea  of.Amenca. 
jIt  Mtcflived  that  oaaw  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Marii^ 
&f  £«wart  >gf  £ing  Charles  I.  .wbo  nwde  a  grant  of 
tbia  country,  with  very  extraonluiaiT  powers,  to  X>ord 
jti«lliiiMK.  It  liw  between  38  and  40  degrees  north 
iMitudc  *nd  -in  Icogitudc  fnw  74  to  78  i*petH  wa^t 
AoiD  JUpdM).  It.ia  btnwded  on  the  oertbifag'  Penn^l- 
mnua;;  «n  the  east  by  Jtbe  Delaware  sute;  on  tbe 
/Wttthreaat  and  ^^^b  by  the  .Atlantic  oce«n,  .and  a 
Jiiu  <duwn  from  the  ocoan  ow  tbe  peninsula  (dLvid- 
ing  it  from  AccMoaok  ootin^  in  VUninia]  to  ,tbe 
jnoatli  ef  Fatontack.  river,  tbea«a  up  we  Patoioack 
|o  itts  ibnt  ifeuatain,  thence  -hg  a  dae  jiorth  Jitie  till  it 
HktCMmits  :tbe  louUwra  bonn^iyitf  fenn^U»ni%ii|i 
■!«(•  39°43'<iS"j  »  tbatitjiaa  Virj^inia  qp  the«outl|> 
M«ti>4iaa^,«nd,west.  lt.containa.ab«iit,ia,8Qp  aquj^e 
-niU«0,  of  ,nbiQh.about<«neififtb  U  water.  It  is.;dir.ided 
anto  «8  cauiiti«|,  ip  oi  iwbich  .ara  M  the  west«n,aAd 
.8^Do  tbeieaaten  ^hore  of  Cbeai^peak  ^ay.  £ach.||f 
'the  AOMliw  aeods  ibur  j'epreseatativ^  to  the  houiie 
<ti  -dolfgataa  ;  >be«i4la>  M^bicb,  tbe  sitjf  of  Annapolis 
■wad  ttaMo  of  iBttltiinore  wind  eaoli  two,  .makiog  in 
'the  Khole  f^.ncmbert.  Tbe  clivale.ia.geneially  milfl 
jMd  i^raeAblt-,  united  'to  >agricultoi»l  productims  nod 
la  yaat  vaurty  .of  fruit  .trees.  ,In  tbe  interior  hiliy 
.4«<«try  ^  inhabitants  are  .b^thy:  ,hut  in  .tbe  .fhit 
.«auatry,  in  the  ineighbavhqad  of  the  ,marab(»  ,aivl 
DlKgnmit  WRtan,  ithey  are,  fu  ,in  .the  other  aoutbein 
.Ktatoa,  mbject  to  iotemittents.  Cbeaapeak  bay.di- 
v;U«s  tbia  i*t«>e  into  tbe  eaqtoca  «ad.w<|sUni  di.iiaiona. 
It<iS«daAat«>ial|goad,fisfaiaTie*,i  andi-Mi«  contBWwl 
.view,  ,ia  of  linxaease  wtvantage  ,to  tV  state.  Jt  Dt- 
-eeivxs  a  number  of , tbe  .largest  .rivers  io  tbe  Unit^ 
Ataffls.  Brom  tbe  .aasUm  'bore  ,iii  l^farylaod,  s,Dipi)g 
^bar  .amaller  om;,  it  .receives  Pakomoke,  -Cbfptank, 
43heater  And  tElk  .riT.en ;  fnta  tbe  north  the  cajifd 
tiuaqnehaanabi  i  aod  from  tbewest  PatapecQ,  Scvein), 
iPiattixeilt,  wad  Patoouwk,  balf  of  wbicb  is.io  tHnxj- 
laa^  and'Mf.in  Virginia.  ^«ept  tbe  Susguehannib 
■  ■ntlP«l0iliaell,tbe»ewesinatLnireES.  East  of  tbe^lue 
(idgetaf  aMtmUina,  nhich  atretahw  across  the  .weatevn 
ip*Tti«f  tbiaiSMtq,  the  Iwd,  like  tbat  in  alJ  the  southern 
•atM«9,  jaigeaeraJlylwel  and  free  of  stones.  AVhcat 
.itnd  .tabanvo  .an  Ue  M^i»  conmodittva  of  Maryland. 
T)k  srawlb  'of  'Mbawo .  ia  .  i8i(i  .was  .eaiinwiid  M 


last^m  atatesf 
to  live 


tant  of  tbejiiiddle,aiid  es'pecialljr  of  the  ei 
wbicb  are  tbitklf  populated,  .they  appear 
retired  and  unaocia)  .lives.  1^  efietita  of  this  compa- 
rative solitude  are  visible  in  tbe  cwntenanctaa  .as  irell 
aa  in  the  maoD^rs  and  .dr^s  of  the  country  {icople; 
there  beion  amtmg  tbmi  ve:^  little  of  that  .cbeeiirul 
.apcigblliDess  of  iRok  and  action  which  js  tbe  invariable 
and  genuine  ofiapring  of  amsial  intercourse;  nor  do 
the^  pay  tha,t  attention  to  drew  .which  ia  common,  and 
which  decency  jud  propriety  have  rendered  necessary^ 
among  people  wbo  are  .liable  to  leceive  company  aimost 
Bveiy  dar.  hjt  the  ;nc^toes  perfbrm  ail  the  manual 
labour,  .th^  masters  are  left  to'  sapnter  away  life  jn 
sloth,  and  too  i^ten  in  ignorance.  These  .obaeivfitions, 
however,  must  .Jn  justice  be  limited  to  (he  people  in 
.the  cooBtiy.,  and  to  those  particularly  wbo^  poverty  or 
paraimony  prevents  their  spading  a, part  of  their  time 
in  poputouB  tppns  or  otherwise  miu^ltn^  with  the 
worM.  Tbe  value  of  glands  and  bouse.s  in  thia  state  in 
1799,  was  32,97 3^190  dollars  i  and  .in  .1814  it  had  in- 
.creased  to  1^2,377,573  dollars. 

The  obief  towns  in  this  state  are  A-unnpotU  and  Bal- 
timore.^-^^mHfpo'iif,  the  oapital,  find  tbe  wealthiest 
.town  of  its  size  in  -America,  is  sitpated  just  at  the 
WRBtb  of  Severn  riyer,  3P  milea  south  ijf  Baltimore, 
and  contained  2000  iohabitaiits  ,!p  1810.  ,T^e  houses 
Itre  ^nerally  lar^  and  olegant^  and  the  atadthouse  is 
tbe  noblest  buildtifg  of  the  kind  in  Amerii^ — Bahi- 
nwrehaa  had  tbe  .most  rapid  ,gTo.wtb  of  any  town  on 
the  continent,  and  is  the  fourth  in  size  and  the  ^fth  tn 
trade  in  tbe  United  States.  Jt  lies  in  Xat.  39.  ^^.  on 
the  north. aide  of  PatapKo  river,  around  what  is  called 
the  Basgn-  The  situation  of  the  tqwD  ia  low.  T^e 
bouses  Hare.DitmheTedln  1787,  and  found  to  be  1955  j 
about  i^op  .of  which  .were  jn  the  towp.  jmd  tbe  rest  at 
.Fellas  paipt.  Tbe  number  of  stores  jta#  ^S^i  .and  of 
xburcbcs  9,  wbicb  belong  to  Gerrpt^p  Cafvinists  aitd 
.J-utberans,  J^ptscopaliaiia,  .Pri^bytei)jii)S,  Roman  Ca- 
tholicsi  Baptistf,  Metbodists.  Qiwk^ia,  .Nicolites  or 
^ew  Quakers.  .Tbe  number  af  inhabitants  wm 
.AfiiiSS  in  1810.  »nd  in  »8i7  had  inoreas^d  to  55,000. 
Thev  bear  a  high  Character  in  tbe  United  States  for 
hospitality,, liberality,  and  comrat;ri;ia1  eqterpri«e.  The 
tnidc  of.MoRyland  is  principally  ^aatied  on  from  Balti- 
more, with  tbeotber  states,  with  the  West  Indies,  and 
with  some  parts  of  JSuropc.  Tbe  ejiports  in  1817, 
amounted  to  8,93Si93^  dollars,  of  wbicb  5,887,884 
.dollara  were. domestici  and  3,046,046  foreign  producp. 
rTbe  .exports  are  wheat,  flour,  sor",  tobacco,  flax-seed, 
ibeai)},  potk^  -^^  timber,  nbicb  are  sent  to  llie  West 
Indicj,  to  England,  France,  and  the  north  of  £nr9|K. 
The  imMrts  ,are  dry  goods,  hardware,  wines,  ruiji, 
.sugar,  &C.  iIp  1815,  212,000  barrels  of  Sour  were 
e:(portcd  to  foreign  places,  besides  140,000  >ent  coast- 
wise. Tbe  amount  of  manu&cturcs ,  !n  1810,  ww 
J  1,468,7.94  dollars.  ; 
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tbe  fint  Bettlets  tion,  tnigtit  tak«  their  scRti  in  penon.  Twelve  bur-  Mftf^mtt 
gcMea  or  freemeD,  vrith  the  lieutenant  general  iDd  «e<  fl 
cretary,  constituted  the  HBemUy  or  legislature,  lliii .  _****"  „ 
UMmbl^  sat  at  St  Mary's,  one  of  the  wmtbem  (wan-  ' 
tics,  which  was  the  Bnt  settled  part  of  Marjlind.  In 
1687,  the  goveminent  was  taken  oat  of  tbe  handa  of 
Lord  Baltimore  by  the  gnnd  convention  ot  EngtaoA 
Mr  Coplej  was  appointed  gavernor  by  coniiniMia* 
JrORi  'Williain  mod  Mary  in  1693,  when  the  Proteatant 
religion  was  established  by  law.  In  I'ji6,  the  gorem- 
ment  of  thii  prorince  w>«  restored  to  the  proprietary, 
and  continued  in  bSs  hands  till  the  late  revtJation ; 
when,  being  an  absentee,  bis  property  in  the  lands  wa* 
confitcated,  and  tbe  goTemment  asHuined  by  the  free- 
men of  the  province,  who  formed  the  constitution  now 
existing.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford, 
Esq.  ihe  natural  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore,  peti- 
tioned the  legislature  of  Maryland  for  his  estate  ]  but 
bis  petition  was  not  granted.  Mr  Harford  estimated 
his  loss  of  quit-icnts,  valued  at  20  years  purcbase,  and 
including  arrears,  at  359,4881.  5s.— dollan  at  7a.  6d- 
and  tbe  value  of  his  manors  and  reserved  lands  at 
^27,441!.  of  the  same  money.     See  Cmtzd  9tate^ 


1.       The  Roman  Catholics,  who 

•^  in  Maryland,  are  the  most  numerous  reti^ous  sect. 
Besides  thtse,  there  are  Protestant  Episcopauans,  Eng- 
'lisb,  Scots,  and  Irisb  Presbyterians,  German  CaWi- 
'  nists,  Gei-man  Lutherans,.  Friends,  Papists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Nicolites  or  New  QnaXers.  The  clergy- 
men are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  col- 
leges in  this  state  have  all  been  founded  since  the  year 
1782,  and  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  names  of  tbe 
several  stminaricfl  are,  Washington  College  at  Cfacs- 
tertown,  instituted  in  1782}  St  John's  College  at  An- 
napolis, founded  in  1784  (these  two  united  fom  tbe 
university  of  Maryland,  and  include  a  Medical  Institn- 
4ion) }  CaLesbury  College  at  Abingdon,  instituted  by  tbe 
Methodists  in  1 78JC ;  and  a  college  founded  by  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholics  at  Georgetown,  llicre  are  a  few  other 
literary  institutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  different  parts 
of  the  state.  In  181 1  the  sum  of  25,000  dollars  a  year 
was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  snppoii  of 
common  schooU,  which  are  established  in  eviiry  connly. 
The  legislature  of  this  state  is  composed  of  two  di- 
stinct branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  delen^es  }  and 
stylid  TAe  General  Assembly  of  Maryland.^\teKna\a 
consists  of  15  members,  chosen  every  fivt  years.  Nine 
of  these  must  be  residents  on  tbe  western  riiore  and 
six  on  tbe  eastern  ;  they  must  be  more  than  35  years 
of  age,  must  have  resided  in  the  state  more  than  three 
years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  have  real  and 
personal  properly  above  the  valur  of  loool.  The 
Jioniie  of  delegates  is  composed  of  four  members  for 
each  county,  chosen  annually  on  tbe  first  Monday  in 
October,  'rhe  city  of  Annapolis  and  town  of  Balti- 
more send  each  two  delegates.  The  qualifications  of  a 
delegate,  are  full  age,  one  year's  residence  in  the  county 
where  he  is  chosen,  and  real  or  personal  property  above 
•L.  —I..,  af  jooi.     Every  free  white  male  citizen  a- 


MARYPORT,  acea  port  town  of  Cnmberiand,  sr- 
tuated  at  the  month  of  the  EIne.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour ;  and  has  70  or  80  sail  of  shipping  from  30  to  350 
tons  burden,  principally  employed  in  tbe  coal  trade; 
some  of  them  sail  np  the  Bahie  for  timber,  flax,  iron, 
8cc.  They  have  a  Aimace  fot  cast  iron  and  a  ghai- 
bouse.     The  population  in  1811  was  3124. 

MAS,  Lewis  su,  natural  son  to  Jean  lioois  de 
Montcalm  Beignenr  de  Candiac,  and  a  widow  of  ndc 
of  Rouergue,  was  bom  at  Nismes  in  1676.  Hia  first 
attention  was  bestowed  on  jurisprudeaee  (  but  »ftei- 
wards  he  was  altogether  occupied  with  r 


bove  21  years  of  age,  and  who  baa  resided  13  months     philosophy,'  and  tbe  stody  of  the  langnages.     Father 


in  tbe  city  or  county,  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  se- 
tnd  delegates 


Malebnmche  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and  esteenei 
bis  virtues.     Hia  first  appeaiance  was  severe,  his  ge- 


Oo  the  second  Monday  of  November  annually,  a  go-     nera)  temper  tranquil ;  yet  he  had  a  lively  and  fertile 

igination.     His  mind  was  active,  full  of  icsonreca. 


vernor  is  appoioted  by  tlie  joint  ballot  of  both  houses. 
The  governor   cannot  continue  in  office  longer  than 

'three  years  successively,  nor  be  elected  until  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of  office. 

,  The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magistracy  are  35 
years  of  ape,  live  years  residence  in  the  state  nest 
preceding  the  election,  and  real  and  personal  estate 
above  the  value  of  coool.  ;  loool.  of  which  must  be 
freehold  estate.     This  constitution  was  established  by 


■nd  methodical.  We  are  indebted  to  bis  industry  for 
the  Typogra^ical  Bureau.  This  invention  is  the 
more  ingenious,  as  it  present*  the  tedioMS  parts  of  eds- 
cation,  namely,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
languages,  to  the  youthful  mind  as  a  delightliii  enter- 
tainment ;  and  many  people  in  France,  both  in  tbe  ca- 
pital and  in  the  provinces,  have  adapted  it  with  tat- 
After  be  bad  conceived  -tbe  idea  of  this  invet>- 


sioce  n 

Maryland  was 
by  Kmg  Charles 


of  delegates  at  Aonapolis  in  1776,  andhsia    'lion,  be  made  the  first  trial  of  it  on  the  yooBg  Candue, 
J X ..  ^[,g  ^jg  remarkable  for  bis  understanding  in  his  ear- 

liest years,  Du  Mas  conducted  his  pnpil  to  Paris  and 
th<!  principal  cities  in  France,  where  be  waa  nniver- 
sally  admired.  lliiB  prodigy  was  carried  off  in  tbe 
year  1726  before  he  was  seven  y««rs  of  age,  and  his 
lost  bad  nearly  deprived  Du  Mas  of  bis  reason.  A 
dangerous  illness  was  the  oontcquence  of  his  vexation} 
and  he  wonld  have  died  of  want,  if  a  gentleman  had 
not  taken  him  from  his  garret  and  entertained  him  in 
hi*  own  house.  Da  Mas  aflciwards  retired  with  H»> 
dame  de  Yaujonr  within  two  leagues  of  I^ris,  and  died 
in  tbe  year  ■  774,  aged  68.  He  was  a  philosopher  both 
in  genius  and  character.  His  works  are,  1.  L'Art  dt 
traaspoter  toutet  Ktrtes  de  Mmfim  Mmt  fire  obiigi  it 
"  'e  tempi,  nihmode,  pabli«h«d  ftt  Paris  in 
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e  amendments. 

ranted,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
to  Cecillus  Calvert,  baron  of  Bal- 
I,  June  30.  1632.  Tbe  government 
of  the  province  was  fay  charter  vested  in  the  proprie- 
tary *,  but  it  appears  that  he  either  never  exercised 
these  powers  alone,  or  but  for  a  short  time.  The 
honourable  Leonard  Calvert,  Esq.  Lord  Baltimore's 
brother,  was  the-  first  governor  or  lieutenant  general. 
'  1u  163S,  a  law  was  passed,  constituting  tbe  first  regular 
house  of  assembly,  which  was  to  consut  of  such  repre- 
sentatives, called  hurgesaes,  as  should  be  elected  pur- 
suant to  writs  issued  by  the  governor.  These  burgesses 
all  the  powers  of  tbe  persons  electing  tbem  \ 
uy  other  freemen,  who  did  not  assent  to  the  elec- 
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Br,,      4l«.  1711.     This  work  ii  extromety  curiooi,  bat  it 

[[        no  advaDtagc  to  the  study  of  rouHic     2.  A  veliitne  m 

|C«»h»t1iiiil.  qnarto,  printed  at  P«ris  1733,  in  four  parts,  entitled, 

'  .     Bibliothetpie  dea  ergons.     In  this  trestifte  be  baa  placed 

in  a  clear  point  of  vJ0W,  tb«  tTStem  and  economy  of 

bill  Typographical  Burvsa.     This  invention,  like  every 

new,  wai   eenaared  by  -  some  and  admired  by 


MAS 


be  confooaded  together :    tli«  last    being  BHutieiti>r 
(ect  of  Jesws  before,  or  at  leaat  contemporary  with         || 
Cbrist ;  and  the  former  a  tect  of  beretics  descended  M«*in'— •; 
frora  llipm.  '■ 

MASCULINE,  (oraething  belonging  to  the  male, 
or  tbn  ationger  of  the  two  sexee.     See  Male. 

Mascdline,  is  more  ordinarily  uied  in  grammar  to 


othen.      "Ilie  antbar  himacli   defundcd  it  with  mucb      Hgni^  the  first  and  worthiest  of  tbe  genden  of  nouns, 
•aeeeis  in  the  journals  and  in  aeveral  occasional  pant-      See^GENDER. 


ablets.  This  collection,  however,  ■•  become  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  The  Typographical  Bureau  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  M.  Heybert  a  citizen  of  Avignor, 
who  enriched  it  with  many  articles  containing  uaefol 
and  agreeable  information  in  geogr»;^y,  history,  fable, 
file.  &C.  3,  Mrmoirrs  de  i'Ecosie  Kui  le  regne  de 
Marit  Shtart,  by  Crawford,  and  translated  from  tbe 
English.  This  translatian  was  found  in  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  mar^ois  d'Aubais,  with  whom  De  Mas 
bad  lived  in  the  most  intimate  habits  of  friendship. 
'  Mas  Planta,.%  plant  which  upon  the  same  root  pro- 
dnces  male  Sowers  only.  See  Mascoi.Us  Flos,  Bo- 
TANT  Index. 

MASAFUERO,  an  island  of  the  Soath  tea,  tring 
in  S.  Lat.  33.  45.  W.  Long.  80.  46.  It  is  very  hif^ 
and  mauntainous,  and  at  a  distance  seems  to  consist 
of  one  bill  or  rock.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
•even  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  There  is 
•odi  plenty  of  fish,  that  a  boat  with  a  few  books  and 
Knes  may  very  soon  catch  as  many  as  wilt  serve  i 


gender  is  that  which  belong*  to  tbe 
male  kind,  or  something  aqalogous  to  it. 

iged  under  tbe  beads  of  a 


cntin. 


-This, 


with 


iAben  is  merely  arbitrary,  and 
for  that  reason  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  Ian- 
gnagas,  and  even  according  to  tbe  words  introduced 
from  one  language  into  anotherr— Thus  tbe  names  of 
trees  are  generally  feniiiiiDe  in  I<atia  and  masculine  ia 
tbe  French. 

Farther,  the  genders  of  the  same  word  are  sometimes 
varied  in  the  same  language.  Thus  oIvom,  according  to 
Priscian,  was  anciently  masculine,  but  is  now  become 
feminine.  And  navire,  "  a  ship,"  in  Freneb,  was  an- 
cienlly  feminine,  but  is  now  maKuline. 

Mascvuke  Rkyttu,  in  the  French  poetry,  is  that 
made  with  a  word  which  has  a  strong,  open,  and  ac 
cented  prononciation ;  as  all  words  have,  eacepting 
those  which  have  an  e  feminine  in  their  last  syllable. 
For  instance,  amour  aadjour,  mart  and  Ji 


peo^e.      Here  are  coal-&sh,  cavilliers,  cod,  halibut,      cnline  rhymes  ;  and  TWrr  and  fflMY,f  Jam  and 
and  cray-fish.     Captain  Carteret's  crew  caught  a  king-      are  feminine.    Hence  also  vnsea  ending  with 
fisher  that  wrigfard  87  pounds,  and  was  fire  feet  and      line  rhyme,  are  called  matetilitu  txrtu,  and  those  end- 
abalflong.     Tbe  Varies  were  here  so  ravenout,  that,      iug  with  a  feminine  rbyme,,^m  ' 
in  taking  sonndings,  one  of  thera  swallowed  tbe  lead,  '  ■     ■— 

by  which  tbey  hauled  him  above  water ;  but  he  re- 
gained his  liberty  by  disgorging  his  prey.  Seals  are 
90  numerous  here,  that  Captain  Carteret  says,  if  many 
thousands  were  killed  in  a  night,  they  would  not  be 
missed  next  morning.      Hiese  animals  yield  excellent 

train  ml ;  and  tbejr  hearts  and  plucks  are  very  good      verses  diould  always   have  a  sy^ble  leu  thao  the  fer 
food,  having  a  taste  something  like  those  of  a  hog :      rainine  ones.- 


a  role  established  among  the  French  poets  never  to  um 
tbe  above  two  masculine  or  two  feminine  verses  suc- 
cessively, except  in  tbe  looter  kind  of  poetry.  Marat' 
was  the  first  who  introduced  this  mixture  of  mas- 
culine and  feminine  verses,  and  Bonsard  was  the 
first  who  practised   it  with  success.      Tbe  mascuUna 


their  skins  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  fiir.  There 
are  many  birds  here,  and  some  very  large  hawks.  Of 
the  pintado  bird  one  ship  caoght  700  in  one  night. 
Commodere  Byron  landed  here  with  difficulty  in  1765, 
*D  nrder  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  of  both  whicb  he 


AfAscrTLiiis  S(gtu,  Astrologers  divide  the  signs  into 
masculine  and  feminine }  by  reaacm  of  their  qualities, 
which  are  either  active,  and  hot  or  cold,  accounted 
masculine ;  or  passive,  dry  and  moist,  which  are  fe- 
minine.— On  this  principle  Ibey  call  the  Son,  Japiteiv 


feond  plenty.     He  found  also  great  numbera  of  goats,      Saturn,  and  Mars,  matcuidaei  and  the  Moon  and  Venue 
whose  flesh  tasted  as  well  as  venLion  in  England.  «■-.■..  .  .        i-.i     . 

MASBOTH^I,  or  Mubothki,  the  name  of  a 
sect,  or  rather  of  two  sects ;  for  Eosebius,  or  rather 
Hegesippus,  whom  be  cites,  makes  mention  of  two 
.  different  sects  of  Masbotbieans.  Tbe  first  was  one  of 
tbe  seven  sects  that  rose  out  of  Judaism,  and  proved 
very  troublesome  to  tbe  church ;  tbe  other  was  one 
of  the  seven  Jewish  sects  before  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Tbe  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  rr3»,  tchatxa, 
**tore8torrepose;"and  signifies uAt«anrniMAN!r«(/i««>^. 
Ensebins  speaks  of  them  as  if  tbey  had  been  so  called 
from  one  Masbotbeus  their  chief:  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  their  name  is  Hebrew,  or  at  least  Chal- 
daic,  signifying  the  same  thing  with  a  Sabbatarian  in 
our  language ;  that  is,  one  who  makes  profession  of 
keeping  Subbatfa,      Valeiius  will   not  allow  the  two 


Jemiaime,  Mercury,  tbey  suppose,  partakes  of  the  two. 
Ammg  tbe  signs,  Ariea,  Libra,  Gemini,  Leg,  Sagitta- 
-rios,  Aquarius,  are  masculine ;  Cancer,  Capricomua, 
Taurns,  Virgo,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces,  are  feminine. 

MASCULUS  FLOS.    See  Flos,  Botany  Imier. 

MASH,  a  drink  given  to  a  horse,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  ground  malt  put  into  a  patl,  iato  which  a* 
much  soslding  hot  water  is  poured  as  will  wet  it  very 
well ;  when  tint  is  done,  stir  it  about,  till,  by  tasting, 
you  find  it  as  sweet  as  honey.}  and  wheo  it  bas  stood 
till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  horse.  This 
liquor  is  only  used  after  a  purge,  to  make  it  wwk  tbe 
better :  or  after  hard  labour,  or  instead  «f  drink  in  the 
time  of  any  great  sickness, 

MASK..     See  MASdUE. 

HA8INISSA.  a  king  of  a  amall  part  of  Africa,  who 
at  fint  assisted  the  CaitbaginianB  in  their  wars  ujainst 
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UnV    RoiDe;lH]t  nnanrards  joioed  flnBanuu,  ■ndbenoM      kagnafte  Mid  verHfioftUm  vidi  a  corrttt nprMentatioB 
"  -•   •    -        '■        n      »T  rf  uliffioolt  origirBl.  i 

SetMea  ibe  Imng  with  which  he  wu  pmroted  aaon  *" 
after  bking  nrdan,  be  obUlud  the  fnfenn«iiU  of  pm- 
seidor  and  c«mii  dooulaitiary  of  tbe  oalbedral  cf  York. 
At  that  diorcb  be frmdiMl  w  Accaaiosal  diacaHnein 
1788  on  the  wt^Mti^  the  slaK-trade,  fall  ofaoimated 
J«climrtwii  agaiost  fhe  iidiuBaaiii^«f-thetfvffic.  Hw 
cantenary  oommentoration  of  thejvvoludcaiin'tliatjreai 
{voduced  hii  leGular  ode,  which  breathed  hia  astial 
■|ririt  sf  Aeedom.  An  ■■*''''■""«'  volnnie  of  bis  poeoM 
yimt  'pvta'lo  Ae  world  in  l^g^,  coDsisting  of  nuwclla- 
MMis  pieoeq,  the  levised  productioDa  of  hi*  youth,  aad 
the  cfiuautii  af  hia-eld  age.    In  ilia  Falinody.te  Jiih^j 


Aetr  firm  ally.  See  NinuiltiA. 
'*'  MA80N,  a  fctson  em^of ed  inider  tlie  'direction  of 
an  architect,  in  the  raising  of  a  stone  bailding.  The 
ckiof  bMtnew  of  a  naaon  i«  to  make  die  mortar ;  raise 
the  walln  fram  the  fouudation  to  the  tof,  with  iJie  ne- 
oeoaiT  retrcMB  and  perpesdioulars  ^  to  fora  the  vanhs, 
and  «mp)o^  thostonca  as  delivered  to  bini.  Wbm  the 
■tones  are  large,  the  baainess  of  Iiening  or  cutting  tbem 
btAbngsto  the  Btonocntten,  tbcui^  theae  ave  freqnent- 
ly  confounded  with  '■taiOBa  ;  the  onunnenta  of  iculptun 
am  Mffonaed  l>f  oartnra  lin  stonet  «r  4ad|rtDn. 

tMAiov,   WiSiatn,  aa  fnglidi  -poet  of  diatiDcdra, 
Imrn  in  T725,  wai  the  son  of  «  cler^^wan  who  helil 


tbeHivilig  <of  HatL     He  took  liis  Srat  <dogrees  at  fit      we  faehokl  the  change  wronght  in  his  political  pHnci- 


^ti^cbUeg*,  Canbridge  in  173(5,  whence  Jm 
ed  19  ¥«nibToln)  colkge,  of  which  be  wai  admitted  a 
frftow  in  'l?47-  He  ww  M.  A.  in  i'749,  a  ministBr 
in  I754<  The  earl  of  Holdemesae  presented  hm  to 
the  Tftloable  j-tutDrv  of  Axten  >iD  ¥a^hiR,  and  pra- 
e(uMl'far%fni^eoffioe«fobRplainneibiaiD«jcatf.  Hia 
Bdb  «B  'Ok  instalUtina  vf  4he  'duke  «f  Newoaatk  aa 
ebaMfltlor  Wf >(be  «nivarntT  of  C«nhridge  waa  the  £nt 
tpeciiaen  of  bis  yaatkal  nlanla,  irbiBh  ■[  ' 
aiJonrtilereyaatiws  ■althnaghthe  ai 


&ti)m,>althmigh'the  anlriectaraaiiDt^ii^u- 
10^  to  the  nnnoFy-af  raft,  and  laia,  an 


■legy,  'added  lb  bta  "fame,  which  -was  itiU  farther  ii 
^naaed  by4iis  dvaiMUio  yawn  bf  Etfrida  in  ^1752,  1 
CandtKiiB-in  T759. 
'fle^idtMtwicmd  ni'WritiDgtrandf.ufaeididnnit      mnat  be  allowed  that  4ie  otuld 
'for  theimgllem  Stage,  iutwtdhed. to  mive  the      simplioirit,  and  tke-objocta-of  eai 


naimer  vf  the  amnents.  -He  fnblidhed  a  small  nolleo- 
tian  -rtf  ■odeii  >in  ijj6,  intondad  u  an  hnttMioD  nf  bia 
4ear  friend  •Gray.  He  gate' the  wm-M  awne  etegieain 
1763,  which -in  general  are  marked  with  the  stmplicitj 
of  iangn^e  proper  'to  tbia  ftpacies  nf  Tnmposition, 
ttrettbing  noble  seuthnents  xrf  "froedoin  nd  of  'Tirtm. 
%i  poiiA  of  morality  be  nay  jostlj'  he  coniidvred  aathe 
^teat  of  poets,  and  one  of  the  warmest  fiienda  of  civil 
lihertj  by  which  the  ajge.  be  lived  in  nma  distinguiahEd. 
The  iirat  book  of  bis  Engliah  Garden  made  its  appear- 
«nee  is  1772,  a  didotitic  poem  in  blank  mw,  of<wbich 
4he'fiimth'and  last  book  was  printed  in  1^  year  r7Si. 


plas  hy  the  melancbaly  cvoitta  of  <hc  Frettffa  rcvaln- 
taoH. 

MrMaaan  died  in  April  1797,  at  the  age  of  72, 
in  coaiHequence  of  a  mortification  by  a  hurt  in  hia  Itg. 
He  had  cBanied  an  amiaUc  lady,  who  died  af  .a  con- 
Bomption  in  1767,  and  waa  boiied  at  firiatol  ■— »t.»-^*^^_ 
nnder  a  mnnnnient  on  which  are  inscribed  '■ante  -very 
tender  and  'beuttifal  lines  W  her  boshand.  The«ha- 
raeter  of  Maun  in.privateiiu  was  exem^aryfiir  worth 
and  aotife  henevolenee.  A  tablet  .baa  been  iplaced.to 
his  immoTT  >»  Poets  Corner  in  Wieotninatu  abhqr. 
Borne  satirical  piece*  of  meait  have  been  aacdked  to 
him,  but  some  are  of«pinioD  that  the  Jatomal.HridsBcc 
is  suffioioatitO'decide  ^i^nat  his  title  la  tbem}  jtetjt 
niib -ener^  jmd 
satire  in  these  p' 


such  aa  it  waa  Aztiemely  paobable  that  Jie  wvul^  £a 

MASONRY,  in  geDenlf.a-bnwofa  of.arcbitecttine, 
conmrting  in  the  art  of  hewing  or  sqaaHOg  atones  and 
cutting  them  level  or  .pentendiculac,  for  tbe  uses  of 
bnilding:  hot,  in. a  nmre  limited  sonse,  .masonry  is. the 
art  nf  asaembling  and  joining  stooes  togcthar  KithjuoT' 
tar. 

-Henoe  arise  «s  many  diHereat. kinds  of  masonry  as 
there  are  dif&rent  forms  iand  imaooers  £iir  laying  or 
joining  stonea,  ViiruviiB  aientiMM  sevaral  :kinds  .of 
masonry  used  among  the  AooicntB,;  'three  oTJiewed 


'Some  good  >critic»  consider  this  posai  a3iatha'ftiB',afld  atone,  via.  that  in  fonn  of  a  net,  ibatjn  binding,  and 
tbe'd^'miniltenesB  of  the  preceptire  part,  prevented.it  AaX  called  the  Grwk  matamni/  ;  and  throe  of  uiwewed 
Avm  'briifgioglfae'aiRbnr  ai^  gnit  dt^ree  of  popnlarir 
tj.  In  1775  be  publiab«d-tbe  porma  ofiMrGniv,  to 
■which  he  prefixed  rmeoxiin  of  Ibis  life^and  writings. 
'His  observations  on  the  'dauacter  and  genina  of  bis 
^end'did  honour  to 'tis  taste  aad  feelinga,  Rad  ofcon- 
sequenee'the  volume 'was  favourably  ivceived. 

At  the  plaee  of  bis   Raidence  he  . acted  with  '.the 
'frienda 'Of  reform,  andthe  onemlea  ofancb  1 


iz.'tbat  of-an  tqual  cnurte,  that  ofan  Hnegoal 
4ieiiTse,iand  that£llttd  up  in  (he  middle  ;  and  the. seventh 
was  acampoaition  «f  alt  the  rest, 

!Net  masonry,  railed  by  Vhruvins  r«f»rwii(«in,  tfrom 
-ila  Mtemblasoe-to  the  meakca  of  a  nett-consisla  of  alODW 
tqnamd.in  tbetr  cowaes,  and  Eo.disposod  as  .that  thair 
goints  go  obliquely}  and  their  diagonal  .are  the  aoe 
fCTpendionlu'  and  die. other  kvcL     Vbis  is  the  moat 

'Were  deemed  incompatible  with  <Uw  IhMrties  nf  .-free-     cgreeaUe  laaaoniy  to  the  eye,   but  it  is  vniy  apt  ta 

nen.     &nring  thecentitiMnce  of 'the  Aawnoan'war, 

Iwaddressedan  ode  to  the  naval- <Uieo*s  of  >Oimt  Rri- 

tarn,  aa  the  acquittal  of  Admiml  Kcppel  in  1779,  in 


Boond  masonry,  is  that  !i 


■which  he  decidedly  execrateM   the  __    ^ 

againat  the  people  of  America.  When  Mr£itteMe'to 
-power  in  T782,  Mason  addrasoed  an  ode  to  hn)i,iw)n(di 
contained  patriotic  and  manly  sentiments,  but' hia  tviic 
imagery  did  it  considerable  injuvy.  He  pablishad  in 
'T^3  'a'  poetical  translation  rf'FiasgoyS  Latin  -poom  on 
tireart  of -painting, -^ioh  'mritcB  great  -«lo(ptaee  of 


which  the  atones  ;weTC 
like  tiles;  the  jomta  .of  :tlieiT 
.beds  :beiag  level,  and  the  mounteis-peipendiciilara,  laa 
skat  the  joint  that  mount*  aad  Aopaaatos  two  ahmea  jj- 
^vanfalladirectt^'over  thenuddle.of  the  atone  .below. 
This  is  leoa  keaatibl  than  the  network;  but  ttisBiwe 
■olidiaad.duiablc, 

Greek' niascN>T7,.nc«ordiag  to  Vit>a«uus,isthat  mham 

«fieriwe  bale  laid  two-stoses,  each  of  which  makes* 

coune« 
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'.  coone,  anedier  is  laid  at  tb*  end,  wtiich  maktt  two 
■^  courses,  and  tlie  sune  order  ii  oiiser^ed  tbrougbout 
the  building  ;  tbis  nay  be  called  doultU  biading,  ha  re- 
gard the  binding  is  not  only  of  stones  of  the  bmbc  coiwm 
with  ona  MMtber,  but  likcniie  of  oae  cauiBC  wkk  bbo- 
ther  coorae. 

Masourj  by  equal  counea,  called,  by  the  aodeate  uo- 
tlointittt,  diSers  in  nothing  &om  the  bound  masoaty,  }Mt 
anly  in  this,  that  its  stones  are  not  heva. 

Alasonry  by  uneijuiil  courses,  called  pfudt'sodomttm, 
ia  also  made  of  unhewed  stones,  and  laid  in  bound  work  ; 
hut  then  they  are  not  of  the  latne  thicluteu,  nnr  is  there 
any  equality  observed  exceytiug  in  ibe  several  courses, 
the  courses  themselves  being  unvquai  to  each  other. 

Masonry  &lled  up  in  the  middle,  is  likewise  made  of 
Qubewed  stones,  and  by  ct^irses  :  btU  thu  stOBieB  are 
only  set  ia  oidet  as  to  the  courses. 
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Compoaad  Kaaonry  is  of  Vitruvins'a  yMfMlng^  ■•  Han 
caUed  aa  being  formed  of  all  the  rest.  In  thia  th*'~-*> 
courses  are  of  hewed  stoae  ;  aiid  the  middle  being  left 
void,  is  filled  u^  with  meitar  and  pebblaa  thraw»  in 
together :  after  this  the  »tone«  of  oae  couise  are  bound, 
to  those  of  another  course  with  icon  orampa  fastened 
with  melUd  lead. 

All  the  kiiids  of  masonry  aow  in  «»«  dkj  be  Kdncad 
to  these  five,  viz.  bound  nusoary ;  that  o£  brick,  work, 
ivhiBre  thf.  bodltis  and  projeetures  of  ibe  stcncs  eBckw 
square  spaces  or  pannels,  &c.  set  with  bricks  j  that  dc 
nwihm,  «r  small  work,  where  the  ceunes  are  equal, 
well  squared,  and  their  edges  or  beds  rusticated;  that 
wherr  the  courses  are  unequal}  and  that  fitlad  if  Ia 
the  middle  with  little  atones,  md  mortar. 


MASONRY,  FREE, 


DENOTES  the  rule  or  system  of  mysteries  and  secreU 
peculiar  to  the  society  of  free  and  accrpted  masons. 
Cuue  of  I.  When  men  are  in  a  state  of  haiharity,  and  are 

the  Kpu*.  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a  country  ia  small  and  lo. 
tiM  oTpro-  Jepenjent  tribes,  their  wants  are  as  small  in  magni- 
tude, as  they  are  few  in  number.  It  is  ia  the  power, 
therefore,  of  every  individual,  to  perform  £ir  himself 
and  his  family,  every  work  of  lahonr  which  necessity  or 
comfort  requires ;  and  while,  at  one  time,  be  equips 
himself  for  the  cbase  or  the  combat,  at  another  he  is 
rearing  a  habitation  for  his  offspring,  or  hallowing  his 
eanoe  to  surmount  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  But  as  soon 
as  these  tribes  associate  together,  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  protcclion  and  comfort,  civitizatian  advances 
apace ;  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  nasls  and  de- 
sires of  the  community  increase.  In  order  to  gratify 
these,  the  ingenuity  of  individuals  is  called  forth ;  and 
those,  who,  from  inability  or  indolence,  cannot  satisfy 
their  own  wants,  will  immediately  resort  to  the  superior 
skill  of  their  neighbours.  Those  members  of  the  com- 
munity, who  can  execute  their  work,  with  the  greatest 
elegance  and  celerity,  will  be  most  frequently  employed  ^ 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  princi- 
ple of  emulation,  and  other  causes,  that  diatinctbn  of 
professions  will  arise,  which  is  found  .only  among  nations 
considerably  advanced  in- i^ivilizatloa  and  refinement. 
Hctigiu  2.  One  of  tbe  first  objects  of  man,  in  a  rude  state,  is- 

wh]r  anbi.  to  screen  himself  and  his  family  from  tbe  beat  of  the 
tactnre  tropic  son,  from  the  inclemency  of  tbe  polar  regions,  or 
tecnt^"  from  the  sudden  chaises  of  more  temperate  climates. 
■ntprafci-  'f  be  has  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement,  as 
aioa.  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  a  superior,  and  under  lhi» 

in£uence  of  religions  belief,  the  palnoe  of  his  king,  and 
the  temple  of  bis  gods,  will  be  reared  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style  which  his  skill  can  devise  and  hia  iodiis- 
try  accomplish,  and  deeked  with  those  false  emamciits 
which  naturally  catch  the  eye  of  unpolished  men. 
From  that  principle  which  impels  the  lower  orders  to 
imitate  the  magnificence  and  aplendoor  of  their  supe- 
riors, a  foundation  wiQ  be  laid  for  improvement  in  the 
art  of  building}. and  it  is  ejOremely  probable,  from  th«. 


circumstances  which  have  been  menlioned,  as  well  ae. 
from  othera  which  the  sli^itect  reflection  will  snggest, 
that  architecture  will  be  the  first  profession  to  s^ich. 
men  will  esclusively  devote  their  altention,  and  for 
which  they  will  be  trained  by  an  established  coone  o£ 
preparatory  education. 

3.  Nor  is  it  from  this  ground  only,  that  masonry  de- Arclikec- 
rives  its  superiority  as  a  separate  profession.     While  t™  •"?•- 
many  other  arts  administer  to  onr  luxury  and  pride,,""'  ^   h_ 
ftnd  gratify  only  those  temporary  wants  and  unnatHjal^^^cj 
desires  nbich  refinement  has  rendered  nefxssajy,   theproTcnian. 
art  of  building  can  lay  claim  to  a  higher  object.     Tbe 
undertakings  of  the  architect,  net  only  fujnisb  us  with 
elegant  and  comfortable    accommodation  from  the  in-. 
clemency  of  the  seasons,   from  the   rapacitcy  of  wild 

beasts,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  npacity  of  man  }- 
tliey  contribute  also  to  the  oneraent  and  glory  of  na- 
tions, and  it  is  to  them  thai  we  are  indebted  for  those 
Iwtreases  of  strength  which  defend  us  front  the  inroads 
of  surrounding  enemies.  Nor  can  the  works  of  tbe 
architect  be  ranked  among  those  objects  which  fumlsU^ 
amusement  and  accommo£ition  for  a  &w  years,  01  at 
most  durif^  tbe  short  term  of  hnman  life ;  they  dascend 
unimpaired  ijom  generation  to  generation  ;  they  ac- 
quire additional  grandeur  and  valnn  irtaa  an  increase 
of  age ;  and  are  the  only  specimens  of  human  labour 
which  in  some  measure,  survive  tbe  levolntions  of  kbg- 
doms,  and  the  waste  of  time.  Tlie  splendid  remains  of 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Boroan  architecture,  wluch,  in 
every  a^,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
and  excited  tbe  astonishment  of  tbe  vulgar,  are  stand- 
ing monnments  of  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  man  ; 
and,  in  aces  ^t  to  come,  they  will  reficct  a  dignity  oa 
the  art  of  biulding,  to  which  no  other  professioa  caa- 
annate  the  slightest  claim.  • 

4.  But  there  is  still  another  consideration,  which  cn-Qt^ 
titles  architecture  to  a  decided  pre-.einineoiM!  among  tbeeum  of 
other  Wts.    It  is  itself  the  parent  of  DsanyHepafats  uw-tbcpre- 
fessioDs;  and  requires  a  combination  of  talents,  ju]dan"'*^°*^5" 
extent  «f  knowledge,  for  which  other  professions  hawjl^^**' 
not  the  smallest  occasivn.     An  acquaintance  with  the 
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MASOKRY.    FREE, 


'.  Kience*  of  f«ometTy  uid  mecbuiicftl  pliloMpfay,  with 
''the  arts  of  iculptDre  aod  deugn,  and  otber  abstrate  and 
clegBDt  branches  of  kaowledge,  are  indispenuble  re* 
'quuius  in  the  education  of  a  good  arclritect ;  and  raise 
hii  art  to  a  TRst  height  above  those  proressioiu,  which 
practice  alone  can  render  familiar,  andnbicfa  consut  in 
the  mere  exertion  of  mtucnlar  force.  It  appears,  then, 
from  these  considerations,  that  there  is  aoroe  foundation 
in  the  very  natore  of  architecture,  for  thoee  extraordi- 
BKTY  privileges  to  which  maMns  have  always  laid 
daim,  and  which  they  have  almost  always  possessed- 
privileges,  whidi  no  Other  artists  coold  have  confidence 
to  ash,  or  liberty  to  enjoy  ;  and  there  appears  to  be 
seme  fonndation  for  that  ancient  and  respectable  order 
of  free  masons,  whose  history  we  are  now  to  investigate! 
5.  fiot,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover  free 
masoniT  under  those  various  forms  which  it  has  assum- 
ed in  diSereot  countries,  and  at  different  tines,  before 
it  received  the  name  which  it  now  bean,  it  wilt  be  ne- 
cewary  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  nature  -of  this 
inatitntioD,  without  devsloplng  those  mysteries,  or  n- 
vealing  those  ceremonial  observances  which  are  known 
only  to  the  brethren  of  the  order, 

"6.  Free  masonry  is  an  ancient  and  respectable  insti- 
tution, embracing  individuals  of  ererv  nation,  of  every 
IIH^  religion,  and  of  every  condition  in  life.  In  order  to 
^  confirm  this  institution,  and  attain  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  originally  formed,  every  candidate  comes  under  a 
Golemo  engagement  never  to  divulge  the  mysteries  tff 
the  order,  nor  communicate  to  the  unbitiated  the  se> 
crets  with  which  he  may  be  edtrusted,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings and  plans  in  which  tiie  fraternity  may  be 
■  engaged.  After  the  candidate  "has  undergone  the 
necessary  cercroonies,  and  received  the  usual  instruc- 
tions, appropriate  words  and  significant  signs  are  im- 
parted to  him,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
his  brethren  of  the  order  from  the  uninitiated  vulgar, 
and  convince  others  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  a  brother,  should  he  be  visited  by  diiftress  or  want, 
in  a  distant  land.  If  die  newly  admitted  member  be 
found  qualified  for  a  higher  degree,  he  is  promoted, 
after  due  intervals  of  probation,  till  he  has  rectivcd 
that  masonic  knowledge,  which  enables  him  to  bold 
the  hiriiest  offices  of  trust  to  which  the  iiatemity  can 
raise  its  members.  At  regular  and  appointed  seasons, 
convivial  meetings  of  the  frraternity  are  held  in  lodges 
constructed  for  this  purpose  :  temperance,  harmony,  and 
joy,  characterise  iheae.  mixed  assemblies.  All  distinc- 
tions of  rank  seem  to  be  laid  aside,  all  differences  in  re- 
ligious and  political  sentiments  are  forgotten  :  and  those 
petty  quarrels  which  disturb  the  quiet  of  private  life, 
cease  to  agitate  the  mind.     Every  one  strives  to  give 
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hapfHueSi  to  his  brother ;  and  mi 

for  once,  that  they  are  sprung  from  the  same  ongi>i|  *^'»  '"^ 
that  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  de- 
stined for  the  same  end. 

7.  Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  an  institution,  Tsriiw 
which  has  of  late  produced  so  great  division  in  the  sen-^f*"™' 
timeots  of  the  teamed,  respecting  its  origin  and  t*n-Lj^^ 
dency.   White  a  certain  class  of  men  (a),  a  little  over-ftTTmiM- 
anxious  for  the -dignity  of  their  order,  have  represented  rf. 

it  as  coeval  with  the  world ;  others,  inQiieoced  by  an 
opposite  motive,  have  maintained  it  to  be  the  invention 
of  English  Jesuits,  to  promote  the  views  of  that  in- 
triguing and  dauKehus  sssociation  (s).  Some  philoso- 
phers, among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  celchratetl 
Chevalier  Bainsay,  have  laboured  to  prove,  that  free 
masonry  arose  dming  the  crusades  ;  tbat  it  was  a  se- 
condary order  of  chivalrj' ;  that  its  fbnns  originated 
from  that  warlike  instituLon,  and  werp  adapted  to  the 
peaceful  habits  of  scientific  men  (c).  Mr  Clinch  (d) 
hss  attempted,  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing, to  dednce  its  origin  from  the  inslitutioD  of  Fythk- 
goras.  M.  BaiToel  (e)  supposes  it  to  be  a  contmaa- 
tionofthe  society  of  knights  templars  J  while  others,  with 
a  degree  of  audacity  and  malice  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  ingennons  men,  have  imputed  the 
origin  of  free  masonry  to  secret  associations,  averse  to 
the  interests  of  true  government,  and  pursuing  the 
viljanous  and  chimerical  project  of  levelling  the  distinc- 
tions of  Eocietv,  and  freeing  the  human  mmd  from  the 
sacred  obligations  of  religion  and  morality. 

8.  Without  adopting  any  of  these  untenable  opini-  Ym  nw 
ons,  or  attempting  to  discover  the  precise  period  whensoaiTbii 
free  masonry  arose,  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  establish*"^*** 
its  claim  to  an  early  ori^n,  and  to  shew  that  it  has  *5(-^i'ft^ 
isted  in  different  ages  of  the  world  under  different  forms ^"djc^tat 
and  appellations  (r).  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  thee«aDtric£ 
candid  inquirerwill  be  satisfied  with  strong  and  numer- 
ous reseniblanres,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  excludes 

the  possibility  of 'rigid  demanstratioo.  Every  human 
institution  is  subject  to  great  and  numerous  variations  i_ 
the  different  aspects  under  which  they  appear,  and  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  regulated,  depend  upon 
the  progress  of  civilization,  upon  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment by  which  the^  are  protected,  and  on  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  and  habits  of  their  n^embers.  If  there- 
fore, in  comparing  free  masonry  with  other  ancient  as- 
sociations, we  should  find  it  coincide  with  them  in  every 
circumstance,  tliere  would  he  strong  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting, that  the  imagination  of  the  writer  had  conn- 
terfcited  resemblances  when  destitute  of  authentic  in- 
ibnnation }  or  that  the  order  had  adopted  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  antiquity,  to  cloak  the  recency  of  their 
origin. 


(a)  Anderson's  History  and  Constitotions  of  Free  Hasonrr,  p.  i .  Preston's  Ulnstrations  of  Masonry,  p.  6.  tenth 

fa)  Mannscript  of  Bode  of  Germany,  ia  the  possession  of  M.  Mounier. 

(C)  Xieyden's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  p.  67,  71. 

(d)  Anthologia  Hibemica,  for  Janoary,  March,  April,  and  June  1794. 

(e)  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  378,  Stc.  1 

(r)  M.  Mounter  observes,  that  if  the  order  of  free  ma<ions  existed  among  the  ancients,  it  would  have  been 
■d  hy  rotemporary  writers.     This  argument,  however,  for  the  recency  of  their  oriein,  is  far  from  being 
For  though  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  free  masonry  has  existed  in  this  country  ror  at  least  300  years. 


yet  t^  association  is 


e  mentioned  in  any  of  the  histories  of  England. 
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ibjoorT.  origin>  to  ooniiBMiJ  ikc  TeaeraGoD  and  excite  the  no- 
M'  "'-^  UcK  of  tbe  pablw.  Agakiat  £rce  nuBoorjf  however, 
thii  charge  owiBst  be  ptc&rrcd  :  we  shall  have  occa" 
aioa  to  consider  it  nhen  cooaected  nitb  the  idolalrj  of 
the  beatheitt,  wbe»  devoted  to  the  ohorcb  of  tUtme, 
and  nhoa  AMtrisbiug  under  the  milder  mfluence  of  the 
relbri&ed  rctj^oa. 
Reuaai  9.  As  mek,  i»  die  earif  agtn  of  society,  nere  desil. 

why  tlie  tnte  of  thole  metltoils  of  dKTusidg  koonledge  which  we 
knowMge  ^^^  enjoy,  and  even  of  tbo»8  which  wtre  used  in 
°^^"  Greece  and  Borne,  when  lh«  art  of  printing  nras  un- 
be  canfinrd^netrn  }  the  few  ilifi(iaVeri«s  ia  art  and  science  which 
10  a  lew.  nerathen  nade,.n)UBt  have  been  con fiueil  to  a  small 
number  of  individual.  In  theae  agea,  the  parsuit  of 
science  must  have  beoa  a  secondary  coniidnnition,  and 
t]kose  wh«  did  venture  to  explore  the  nntroddca  regions 
of  knowledge,  weald  overiooli  thoae  unsubstantial  spe- 
cidstians,  which  merely  gratify  tlie  cariosity  of  philosu' 
ph^a;  and  would  fix  their  atteutian  on  those  only 
which  terminate  in  public  utility,  and  administer  to  the 
necessities  of  life.  As  architecture  could  only  be  pre- 
ceded by  agrioaltarc,  it  must  have  been  In  this  science 
Ant  the  first  efforts  of  human  skill  were  tried  ;  and  in 
which  BMi  must  have  first  experienced  success  in  ex- 
tending bis  dominion  over  t)ie  works  of  nature.  The 
Ant  architects,  therefore,  wouki  be  philosophers.  They 
alone  required  the  assistance  of  ait ;  and  they  alone 
would  endeavonr  to  obtain  it.  The  information  which 
was  required  individoally,  would  be  imparted  to  others 
of  the  same  profession  ;  and  an  association  would  be 
formed  for  the  mutual  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  the  mMusl  improvemMit  of  its  members.  In  order 
to  preserve  among  themselves  that  infonuation  which 
they  aloDC  coUected  }  in  order  to  excite  amongst  others 
a  higher  degree  of  reepect  for  their  profession,  and  pre- 
vent the  intriuien:  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  archi- 
t«ctuie,  and,  consequently,  could  not  prooxite  the  ob- 
ject of  the  initiluttoB,  appropriate  words  and  signs 
srould  be  commnnioated  to  its  members ;  and  ai^ifieant 
oercmcoies  wouM  be  performed  at  their  initiation,  that 
their  engageiBent  to  secrecy  migjit  be  impressed  upon 
their  minds,  and  greater  rr^ard  excited  far  the  infor- 
mation they  were  to  receive.  Nor  is  this  mere  specu- 
lation -,  there  exist  at  this  day,  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
aoch  monuments  of^  architecture,  as  must  have  be^ 
reared  in  those  early  agas  which  precede  the  recardft 
of  authentic  history ;  and  the  erection  of  these  stupend- 
ous fabrics,  must  have  required  an  acquintance  with 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
modern  architects.  It  ii  an  undoubted  fact,  also,  that 
there  existed,  in  these  days,  a  particular  mssociation  of 
men,  to  whom  scientifio  knowledge  was  confined,  and 
who  tesembled  the  society  of  free  masons  in  every  thing 
hut  the  name, 
CaoiM  of  10.  In  Egypt,  and  those  countries  of  Asia  which 
(be  Boioo  lie  contiguous  to  that  favoured  kingdom,  the  arts  and 
i^reliKwu  g^jences  were  cultivated  with  success,  while  other  na. 
the'myite-  ^^*^*  wen  involved  in  ignorance  :  it  is  here,  therefore-, 
rite  of  hce  that  free  masonry  would  flourish,  and  here  only  can  we 
toMMOBtj.         Vol.  XII.  ftrt  II.  + 
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discover  marks  of  iu  e^i^lcnce  in  tlic  remotest  ages.  It  Miuonfy 
is  extremely  probable,  that  the  first  aod  the  only  ob- '— v— ' 
ject  of  the  society  of  masons,  was  the  mutual  cominuni- 
cation  of  knowledge  connected  with  their  profession  ; 
and  that  Uioite  only  would  gain  admittance  into  their 
nrder,  whose  labours  were  subsidiary  to  those  of  the 
architect.  But  when  tlie  ambition  or  vanity  of  the  K- 
gyptian  priests  prompted  them  to  erect  huge  and  ex- 
pensive fabrics,  far  celebrating  the  worship  of  thcii- 
gods,  or  perpetuatiug  the  memory  of  their  kings,  they 
would  naturally  desire  to  participate  in  that  scientific 
knowledge,  which  was  possessed  by  the  architects  they 
employed}  and  aa  the  sacerdotal  order  seldom  fail, 
among  a  supcrstilious  people,  to  gain  the  otjects  of  their 
ambition,  they  would,  in  this  case,  socceed  in  their  atr 
tempts,  anil  be  initiated  into  the  mysterira,  as  well  as  - 
instructed  In  the  science  of  free  masons.  These  remarks 
will  not  only  assist  us  in  discovering  the  source  from 
which  the  Egyptian  priests  derived  that  knowledge 
for  which  they  have  been  so  highly  celebrated  ,  they 
will  aid  us  albO  in  accounting  for  those  changes  which 
were  superinduced  on  the  forms  of  fiee  masonry,  and 
for  the  admission  of  men  into  the  order  whose  profes- 
sions had  no  connection  with  the  royal  art. 

11.  When  the  Egyptian  priests  had,  in  this  manner, 
procnred  admissitm  into  the  society  of  free  masons,  they 
connected  the  mythology  of  their  country,  and  their 
metaphysical  speculations,  concerning  the  nature  of  God 
nnd  the  condition  of  man,  iriih  an  association  fonaed 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  scientific  improvemenl,  and 
produced  that  combloation  of  science  and  llicology 
which,  in  after  ages,  formed  soch  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  principles  of  free  masoniy. 

1 2.  The  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  vulgar ;  and  when  the  priests  did 
condescend  to  communicate  it  to  the  learned  men  of 
other  nations,  it  was  conferred  in  symbols  and  hierogly- 
phics, accompanied  with  particular  rites  and  ecremo^ 
Dies,  marking  the  value  of  the  gif^  they  bestowed. 
What  those  ceremonies  were,  which  wera  performed  at 
initiatioD  into  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  we  are  unable,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  determine.  But  as  the  Kleu- 
einian  and  other  mysteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt, 
we  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  discover  the  qualities  of 
the  fonntiin,  by  exunining  the  nature  of  the  streonr. 

13.  The  immense  population  of  Egypt,  conjoinedTbc 
with  othe«  causes,  occasioned  frequent  emigrations  from  Kicnce 
that  enlightened  country.      In   this  manner  it  became  "."^  mj'te- 
tbe  centre  of  civih'zation,  and  introduced  into  the  most  e^!;^^ 
distant  and  salvage  oliroes  the  sublime  mysteries  of  its  oi^rd'into 
religion,    and  those   inventi<Hts   and' discoveries  which  Greece, 
originated  iu  the  ingennity  of  its  Inhabitants.    IV'  first 

c(dony  of  the  Egyptians  tbat  arrived  in  Greece,  was 
conducted  by  Inachus,  about  1970  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  about  three  centuries  afterwards,  he 
was  followed  by  Cecropa,  Cadmus,  and  I>anBus  (g). 
The  savage  iubahitaots  of  Greece  bclicld  with  astmish- 
ment  the  magical  tricks  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  regard- 
ed as  godj)  tluise  skilful  adventurers,  who  cominunicalpd 
4M  to 


(c)  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Grece,  ^to.  torn.  i.  p.  3.      Ceoropt  arrived  in  Attica  io  1657  B.  C. 
Cidoras  came  frvm  Phenlcia  to  Bocotia  in  1593  B.  C.  and  Danaus  to  Argulis  in  1586  B.  C. 
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;  to  tbem  the  arte  &ad  ictences  of  their  native  land  (h). 


IniUutiDn 
or  the  Pau- 

■ad  Dionj- 


In  this  manner  vrere  Gown  thoae  seeds  of  improvement, 
ithich,  in  future  ftgea,  exalted  Greece  to  such  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  nations. 

14.  Afler  tlie  Egyptian  colonies  had  obtained  a  se- 
cure  settlement  in  their  net*  territories,  and  were  freed 
from  those  uneasy  appre  bens  ions  which  generally 
trouble  the  invaders  of  a  foreign  land,  they  instituted, 
after  the  manner  of  iheir  ancestors,  particular  festivals  or 
mysteries,'  in  honour  of  those  who  bad  benefited  their 
counted  by  arts  or  by  arms.  In  the  reign  of  Ericthanius, 
(A.  C.  1500),  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  were 
established  at  Elensis  under  the  name  of  the  Elcusinia. 
They  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  who  having 
come  to  Greece  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine, 
resided  with  Triptolemus  at  Eleusis,  and  instrncCed  him 
in  the  knowledge  of' agriculture,  and  in  the  still  moro 
important  knowledge  of  a  future  state  (1). 

15.  About  the  same  time,  the Panalhenea  trere  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  the  Dionysian  my- 
steries  in  honour  of  Bacchas,  who  Invented  theatres  (k), 
and  instructed  the  Greeks  in  many  useful  aits,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  culture  of  ihe  vine  (i.).  That  the  E- 
leusiniaa  and  Dionysian  mysterlea  were  intimately  con- 
Dected  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  ma- 
nifest from  the  very  end  for  which  they  were  formed  ; 

,  and  that  they  were  modelled  upon  the  mysteries  of  Ists 
and  Osiris,  celebrated  in  Egypt,  is  probable  from  the 
similarity  of  their  origin,  as  well  as  from  llie  consent 
of  ancient  authors  (m).  If  there  be  any  plausibility  in 
our  fermer  reasoning  Gonceming  the  origin  of  know- 
ledge in  Egypt,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Dlonysia  and 
the  Diysteries  of  Eleusis,  were,  like  the  societies  of  free 
masons,  formed  for  scientiEc  improvement,  though  tlnc- 
tored  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptiitn  mytliology. 

16.  But  it  is  not  from  conjecture  only  that  this  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn.  The  striking  similarity  among 
the  external  forms  of  these  secret  associations,  and  the 
still  more  striking  similarity  of  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  are  strong  proofs  that  they  were  only  different 
streams  issuing  from  a  common  fountain.  Those  who 
were  initiated  into  the  Eleusinino  mysteriea,  were  bound 


bj  the  most  awful  engagements,  to  conceal  the  tnstmc-  Munair 

tions  Uiey  received,  and  the  ceremoniet  that  were  per-'  ""»'     ' 

formed  ^n).     None  were  admitted  aa  candidates,  till 

they  amved  at  a  certain  age ;  and  particular  persons 

were  appointed,  to  examine  and  prepuv  them  for  the 

rites  of  initiation  (o).  Those,  whose  conduct  was  foundi 

irregular,  or  who  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes^ 

were  rejected  as  unworthy  of  initiatiM  ;  while  the  anc- 

cessful  candidates  were  instructed,  by  significant  symbols^ 

io  the  principles  of  religion  (p),  were  exhorted  to  qnell 

every  turbulent  appetite  and  passion  C(2.)i  and  to  merit,' 

by  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  and  the  parity  of - 

their  hearts,  those  ineffable  benefits   which  they  wer« 

still  to  receive  (r).     Significant  words  were  o 


the 


grand   officers   presided  over 


their  assemblies  (s)  :  Their  emblems  were  exactly  d 
lar  to  those  of  &ee  masonry  (t)}  and  the  candidate  ad- 
vanced from  one  degree  to  another,  till  he  reccivod  alt 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  which  the  priests 
could  Impart  (u).  But  besides  these  circumstances  of 
resemblance,  there  are  two  facts,  transmitted  to  us  by 
ancient  authors,  which  have  an  astonishing  similarity  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  third  degree  of  free  masonry.  So 
striking  is  the  resemblanoe,  that  every  brother  of  the 
order  who  is  acquainted  with  Aem,  cannot  question, 
for  a  moment,  the  opinion  which  ne  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  support  (x). 

17.  Having  thus  mentioned  some  features  of  resem'Tlt  ■;«* 
blance  between  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  those  ot"^  of 
free  masonry,  let  ds  now  attend  to  the  sentimeDt*  of"?!!^™ 
contemporanes,  respecting  these  secret  associatioas,  and  ,^„_  ^^ 
we  will  find,  that  they  have  been  treated  with  the  samcupenn- 
illiberality  and  insolence.     That  some  men,  who,  from  c«d  tlie 
•elf-sufliciency,  or  unsocial  dispasitinns,  have  refused  to*""'  ^^ 
be  admitted  into  these  orders,  should  detract  frooi  tfae!?"^.; 
character  of  an  association,  which  pretends  to  enlighten  luted. 
the  learned,  and  expand  the  affections  of  narrow  and 
contracted  minds,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise  ;: 
and  it  is  equally  consutent  with  h^iniiD  nature,  that 
those,  whose  irregular  coadoct  bad  excluded  them  from 
initiation,  should  calumniate  an  order,  whose  blessings 
they  were  Dot  allowed  to  participate,  and  whose  hanaar:) 
they 


(h)  Herodot.  Hb.  i.  cap.  58.  (1)  Isocrates  Faneg.  torn.  i.  p.  132, 

(k)  Polydor  ^'irg.  de  Herum  Invent,  lib.  iii.  op.  13. 

(l)  Robertson's  Greece,  p.  59.  Bacchus  or  Dionysias  came  into  Greece  during  the  reign  of  Aniphyctyon, 
who  6ourished  about  1497  B.  C. 

(m)  En  adsum  natura  parens  tuis  LucI  admota  precibus  summa  numinum,-~cuju8  nunen  unicum,  Rwiltiformi 
specie,  ritn  vario,  totns  veneratur  orhis.  Me  primogenii  Phryges  Pessinunticam  norainant  deQm  matr«m ;  hiac 
Autochtones  Attjci  Cecropiam  Minervam  (alluding  to  the  Panathenea)  :  Illinc  Cretes  Diotynnam  Dianiun,  &c. 
Eleusinii  vetustam  Deam  Cererem  ;  priscaque  doctrina  pollentes  Egyptii,  eeremoniis  mc  prorsus  propriis  perco- 
lentes,  appellant  vero  nomine  reginam  Isidem.     L.  Apiileil  Metamorph.  lib,  xl. 

(k)  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p,  7,  Meursius  in  Eleus,  MysL  cap.  20.  This  latter  author  has  aoUected  all  the  pas- 
sages in  ancient  writers,  about  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

(o)  Hesychlns  In  rS^i. 

(f3  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  325.  lib.  viL  p.  845. 

(q^)  Porphyr.  ap.  Stob.  Eclo^.  Phys.  p.  143. 

(r)  Arrian  in  Epictet.  lib.  ill.  cap.  21.  P..440. 

(s)  Robertson's  Greece,  p.  127. 

(t)  Euseb.  Prenar.  Evangel.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  12.  p.  ilj. 

(u)  Petav,  ad  Themist.  p.  414.  Anachonis,  torn.  iii.  p.  582. 

(x)  The  brethren  of  the  nrder  may  constitt,  for  this  purpose,  the  ftrticle  ELEDSlNlJlf  and  Bobeitaon's  htalwry 
•f  Ancient  Gnece,  p.  i27> 
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-tfuoaTT  Uiey  «et«  proliiliileJ  to  itiar«.  Men  of  thi«  descriptian 
"^  .  ■  ■  represented  tlieceleliTstion  of  the  Eleiuinian  myBterie»,  M 
scenci  of  riot  and  debauchery;  and  reproBciied  (he  roem- 
berx  of  the  asiociAtion,  tliiE  they  were  not  niore  virtnoiii 
iind  more  holy  than  themaelvos(Y).  BotitUtheopiuion 
of  contemponu-j  nritera,  that  these  rumoun  -irere  cora- 
^letety  uofouoded,  and  arose  from  the  silence  of  the 
initiated,  and  the  ignoraace  of  the  vulgar.  They  even 
itiaintnin,  that  the  mysteries  of  Eleiisis  produced  wncti- 
-ij  of  mannen,  Rttention  to  the  eociai  daties,  and  a  de- 
sire to  be  Rs  distingiii^d  hj  virtue,  as  by  nilenoe. 
■See  Eleusikia.  Tlie  illiistrious  Socrates  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  paiiHke  of  these  mysteries  (z)  i 
anit  Diomnes,  upon  receiving  a  similar  solicitfttion,  re- 
})lied,  '*  That  Pittecion,  a  notorious  robber,  ohtaioed 
initiation  ;  and  that  Epaminondas  and  Agosilaus  never 
desired  it  (a)."  But  did  aot  thetra  men  know,  that  in 
all  human  societies,  the  virtuous  and  the  noble  must 
Mmetimes  associate  with  the  worthless  and  the  raeanf 
'Did  they  not  know  that  there  oFten  kneel  in  the  same 
temple,  the  righteous  and  the  profane  ;  and  that  the 
«aint  and  the  sinner  frequently  officiate  at  the  same  ■!• 
t*r  ?  Thus  did  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  calumniMe 
and  despise  the  mynteriea  of  Eleusis  )  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  have  some  phllosopben  of  oor  own  d^,  de- 
famed the  character,  and  questioned  the  motives  of  free 
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^ObjivtlDn  iS-  This  similarity  of  treatment,  which  the  mysteries 
BDnivereil  vf  Ceres  and  free  masonry  have  received,  is  no  small 
-proof  of  the  similarity  Of  their  origin,  and  their-object. 
To  this  conclusion,  however,  it  may  'be  objected,  that 
though  the  points  of  resemblance  between  these  secret 
societies  am  numerous,  yel  there  were  circumstances  in 


nroys 

no  counterpart  in  the  ceremonies  of  tree  masonry.  The 
sacrifices,  pari li cations,  hymns,  and  dances,  which  worn 
necessary  in  the  festival  of  Cerei,  have,  indeed,  aa 
place  in  the  society  of  fne  roosoaa.  fint  these  points 
of  dissimilarity,  instead  of  weakening,  rather  strengthea 
onr  opinion.  It  camtat  be  expected,  that  in  the  reigq 
of  Polytheism,  jost  sentiments  of  the  deity  should  be 
entertained  j  and  mnch  leu,  that  the  adherents  of 
Christianity  should  bend  tbeiT-kneea  to  the  gods  of  the 
heathens.  Hie  ancients  worshipped  those  beings,  who 
conferred  on  them  liie -most  signal  henefits,  witoaacri- 


fices,  purification*,  and  other  tokens  of  their  hnmility  Uhioui*. 
and  gratitude.  But  when  revelation  had  disclosed  lo"""^  "■' 
man  more  amiable  seatiments  concerning  the  Divine 
Being,  the  society  of  free  masons  banished  from  their 
mysteries  ihoee  useless  rites,  with  which  the  ancient 
brethren  of  tfao order  attempted  to  appease  and  requite 
their  deities ;  and  modelled  their  ceremonies  upon  thi^i 
foundation,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  must  be 
wgnhipped  in  spirit  and  in  troth. 

19.  The  mysteries  of  Ceres  were  not  confined  to  iheTbenijtie- 
cily  of  Eleosisi  they  were  introduced  into  Athens  a-rictof 
bout   1356  B.  C.  (b3  ;  and,  with  a  few  sliglit  varia-EI"'" 
tions,  were  observed  in  Phrygia,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  r^rL*^ "g 
Sicily  (c).     They  bad  reached  even  to  the  capital  of„„^ 
France  (d)  :    aid  it   is   highly  probable   that,   in  Acmmtmi. 
short  time  after,  they  were  introdnced  into  Britain,  and 
other  northern  kingdoms  (e).     In  the  reign  of  the  em- 
■perur  Adrian  (P),  they  were  carried  into  fiome,  and 
were  celehrated,  in  that  metropolis,  with  the  same  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  performed  tn  the  humble 
village  of  Elouste.     They  had  contracted  impurities, 
however,  from  the  length  of  their  duration,   and  the 
eorroptteo  of  their  ahettar* ;  and  though  the  forms  of 
initiation  were  still  symbolical  of  the  original  and  noble 
objects  of  the  institution ;  yet  the  licentious  Romans 
mistook  the  shadow  for  the  substance  )  and,  while  they 
underwent  the  rites  of  the  Elensinian  mysteries,  they 
were  strangers   to   the   object   for  wlucb   they  were 
framed. 

20.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Theo-  .tboliiioa 
^osius  the  Great  prohibited,  and  almost  totally  esiin-ofthe 
guished  the  Pagan  theology  in  the  Roman  empire  (c)  }  ^''uiniKa 
and  the  mysteries  <if£leusu  sufiirsed  in  the  general  de-i^^^'^^f 
vasUtion  (h).      It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  rfTbe^""" 
mysteries  were  secretly  celabrated,  iu  sptte  of  the  severe  imbit. 
edicts  of  Theodosius  }  and  that  they  were  partly  conti- 
nued during  the  dark  ages,  though  stripped  of  tbeir 
original  purity  and  splendour,     We  are   certuB,  at 
least,  that  many  rites  of -the  Pagan  religion  wer«  per- 
formed, under  the  dissembled  name  of  convivial  meet- 
ing   long  after  the   publication    of    the   emperor's 
edicts  (1)  }  and  Psellus  (k),  informs  vs,  thai  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres  subsisted  in  Athens  till  the  eighth  centu- 
ry of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  never  Mtally  sap> 
pessed. 

4  M  2  II.  Having 


(t)  Rohertson's  Greece,  p.  la?.  Porphyr.  do  Ahstineotia,  lih.  iv.  p.  5J3.  Julian  orat.  v.  p.  173. 
(z)  Iiocisn  in  Demenact.  tom.  il.  p.  380. 

(a)  Plot,  do  aud.  Poet.  tom.  ii.  p.  >i.  Diog,  Laeit.  lib.  vi.  }  39. 

(8)  Playfair's  Chronology. 

(c)  Lucii  Apuleii  Mstamorph.  lib.  xL  p.  197,  19S. 

(D)  Praise  of  Paris,  or  Sketch  of  the  French  ca^tal,  ifioj,  by  8.  West,  F.  B.  S.  F.  A.  8.  This  anthor 
ohaerves,  in  the  prefiice  to  bis  work,  that  Paris  is  derived  from  Par  Itia,  because  it  was  boilt  -beside  a  temple 
dedicated  to  that  goddess  ;  that  this  temple  wos^emolisbed  at  1be  establiihiiieDt  of  Christiaaily,  and  that  there 
remains  to  this  day,  in  the  Petits  Augustins,  a  statue  of  Itis  noning  Oms. 

(i)  Omitto  Elensinam  aanclom  Ulam  et  augnstam,  vbi  initiimhiT  genui  omrtms  kAmut.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deo- 
tom,  lih.  i.  sub  fine. 

Cr)  A.  D.  117.  Encyclop.  Brit.  v<Sl.  vi.  p.  555.  Potter's  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

(c)  Gibbon'sHiatory  of  the  Decline  ani  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Svo.vol.  ^ 

(h)  Zoum.  Hist.  lib.  iv, 

(i)  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  no. 

(r)  [n'faislrMitiBen({i}w^MnMw)){«nm>«lMLfMf,  quoUd  by  Bfr  Clinch  in  the  Antbdc^a  Hjbemjca,  for 
Jamiary  1794,  p.  36. 
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2t.  Havlrig  tbui  considered  llie  origin  kod  decline 
"^— Y— "-'  nf  the  masteries  of  Eleuais,    Kod  discovered   id  them 
iiunterous  and  proTninent  CeBtares  of  roaemblBDce  to 
those  of  fi'oe  maaonrr  ;   we  may  reiuoiiabiv  infer,  that 
the  Egyptian  myntcrteH  nhidi  gkve  rise  to  the  farmer, 
had  a  still  nearer  affioity  to  the  latter;  aad,  from  this 
conclusion,  tbe  opiDJODS  that  were  fbmerly  ntAtcd,  coo- 
ctrnir^  the  antiquity  of  the  order,  and  the  origin  of 
Egyptian  knowledge,    will    receive  very    coDaiderabic 
confirm  Hi  ton. 
h"^  "J^       22.  Let  m  now  direct  onr  ■tteotion  to  the Dimysia, 
ii^^Q^Qiij,  or  my^jteries  of  Racchw,  vbich  were  intinwtety  cim- 
■luamfOe- "sctsd  with  tliose  of  CercB,  and,  perfaapa,  still   more 
lici.  irith  the  mysteries  of  free  mssonry.    UerodolDS  (f.)  in- 

forms us  that  the  BolciDnitius,  in  honow  of  {)ioiiysiiiii  or 
Bacchus,  treie  originally  instituted  in  Egypt  ;  and 
were  transported  fmm  that  country  into  Greece,  Irrone 
MetampuA'  But  not  only  did  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
and  Bacchns  flow  from  the  same  source  ;  the  me  »aa 
in  some  measure  interwovea  with  the  ather,  and  it  is 
almolt  certain,  from  whtit  we  are  now  to  mention,  th»t 
those  nho  were  initialed  into  the  former,  were  entitled 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Utter.  .  Tbc 
sistb  day  of  the  Eleusinian  fHtiral  was  the  molt  bril- 
liant of  the  whole.  It  received  the  appellation  of 
Bacchus,  beoavse  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  excUisively,  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  that  god.  His  statue,  attended 
by  the  initiated  end  the  ministers  of  the  tenfde,  wu 
cunducted  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  with  moeh  pomp 
and  splemnity  (h).  And  after  it  had  bern  introduced 
into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  it  was  broo^it  back  to 
Athene  with  similar  ceremonies.  Tb«  cswicclian  he- 
tween  the  Eleusinian  and  Dionysian  ny^teries  is  ma- 
nifest, alsti,  from  the  common  opinion,  that  CerM  was 
the  mother  of  Bacchus  (n).  Aad  Plvtsrch  assures  ws, 
that  the  Egyptian  Isis  wu  the  prototype  af£eres;  that 
Osiris  was  tire  same  with  Bacchus  ;  and  tbat  the  Di»- 
nysia  of  Oreeoc  was  only  another  name  for  the  Fan^' 
lia  of  Egypt  (o).  As  Bacchus  was  the  inventor  of 
theatres,  us  well  as  of  dramatical  representations,  that 
particular  class  of  nusons,  who  were  employed  i|i  the 
erectioD  of  Jhese  extcjisive  buildings,  were  called  the 
Dionysian  artificers  (f),  and  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  founder,  and  consequently  into  those 
of  Eleusis  (ft).  But,  from  the  tendency  of  the  hassan 
mind  to  embrace  the  ceremanial,  while  it  neglects  the 
substantial  part  of  an  institution,  tlie  Bionysian  festival, 
in  the  degenerate  ages  of  Greece,  was  more  remark- 
able for  inebriation  and  licentiousness,  tfaan  for  ^  pbl- 
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tivation  of  virtue  and  of  sciellce  ;  and  he  wbo  W^  at  Kaamrj, 
first  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  arts,  was  afterwai^  .  ' 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  wine.  Those  wbe  were  de«i- 
rous  of  indulging  secretly  in  liceoiioiis  Biirtb  and  tin- 
iiallowed  festivity,  cUaked  their  proceedings  under  llie 
pretenee  of  norabiyping  Bacchus ;  and  brought  dis- 
grace upon  those  mysteries,  wbich  were  insfitnteil 
far  the  promotion  of  irirtue,  and  the  iaipFovemcat  *t' 


art. 

2j.  About  200  years  B.  C  an  illiterate  and  licea-l^'  Bk. 
ttOUS  priest  came  from  Greece  to  Tuscany,  and  iostitu-  '^''■'■'"^ 
ted  the  BaochaiMlia,  or  feast  of  the  Bacchanals  (n).  ,^  ^^ 
prom  Tuscany  they  wok  imported  to  Rome  ;    but  tbetbcDiMi- 
ftronoters  of  these  midaij^it  orgies  having  pioceedetl  to>^ni>>» 
tine  farthest  extremity  of  disnipatioD  and  duslof  ally,  they""- 
wen  aboliahed  throughout  all  Italy,  by  a  decpee  of  the 
senate  (■).     It   has   bei>n   foolishly  supposed  Ifaat  the 
Bacclunalia  were  similar  to  the  X)ionysian  mysteries, 
IDorely  because   they  were  both  dedicated  to  Bacchus. 
Hie  Ltberviia  of  Borne  was  'the  festival  corrasponding  ^  I^^ 
to  the  DiooysiB  of  Greece  (t)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  ^^J^ 
this  feast  was  observed  throt^kout  the  Rwnan  eoipire,  ^k  Dvat- 
till  tlie  abrogalioB  of  the  Pagan  tiieology  in  the  reigv  au  ■;«• 
of  TheadDtins.     The  opinion    which   an  impartial  in-  lua 
qoirer  would  form,  conCDraiog  tbe  nature  ard  tendco- 
cy  of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  would  not  be  vcpy  la- 
VDurable  to  tlie  character  of  the  institution.      But  it 
should  he  reiuonbered  that  deviations  from  the  inteu- 
tions  and  form  of  any  association,  arc  no  objectioD  to 
tjte  association  itself.    Tbey  are  rstlier  proois  of  its  ori- 
gioal  purity  and  escellence  ;  as  it  is  not  from  the  paths 
■f  vice,  but  from  those  of  virtue,  that  ne  are  accoriwoi- 
ted  to  atray. 

34.  Hithetto  we  have  considered  the  Dlonytian  n^s- 
teries  under  an  unpropitious  aspect;  let  us  nowtnoe 
tlwm  in  their  progress  from  Kuro{M  to  Asia,  where 
tbey  retained  their  primitive  lustoe,  and  afiectnaUy 
eontribnted  to  the  rapid  adrancement  of  the  fine 
arts. 

25.  About  1000  years  B.  C.  (v),  the  inbabiunu  ofbiMne- 
Attica,  Domplaininc  of  the  narrowncsa  tS  their  terri- qwaec  iT 
tory,  and  the  unfruitfiilness  of  its  soil,  ivent  in  quest  of '^  '°^ 
more  eitcosire  and  fertile  settlements.  Beiag  joinedJJJ^JJ!;. 
b^  «  minber  of  the  inbabttaDts  of  sucroonduig  ih<o-  ,Ua  btki- 
wnaes,  tbey  Miki  to  Asia  Minor,  drove  oQt  the  Inha-  net  «ai 
bitants,  seized  upon  the  most  eligible  situations,  and  uoi-  ciIhUuM 
ted  them  under  the  name  of  Ionia,  because  the  greatest"^'*' 
number  of  the  refugees  were  natives  of  that  Creciad 
(x).  As  ds  Greeks,  prior  to  the  lanio  in 
grUin 


(l)  EAAsny]c*}sMiAii^tirw,sm*«nr»fMMc  ««  Akhmv  n  n  n^H  SM  vai  Ivhh-     Herwlot.  lib.  iL  cap.  49, 

(m)  Anacbai«is,  torn.  iii.  p.  531.     Plat,  in  {Hrac.  torn.  i.  p.  754.     Mciu«.  in  Elena,  csf  •  a?- 

(n)  Potter,  vol.  i.  p.  393.' 

(o)  De  Iside  et  Osindo.     Ude  du  Oouvcnuncnt  Aneiea  «t  Moden  de  I'Egypte,  p.  l€.    Paris  1743. 

(p)  Aiuvnwcti  njitntu.     Aulus  GcUius,  lih.  ax.  c  4. 

(ft)  Vid.  Potter,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

(r)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  8. 

(s)  Greecus  ignubilia  in  Etrurian  ventt,  muSa  om*  arte  Mram  qims  multas  9d  ammomm  corporvmptt  eahum 
nobis  eniditiasinu  omnnmi  graa  iimieml,  acd  aaciificuliiB  et  tatis. 

(t)  Liberalia  (says  Feslns)  liberi  Festa,  qnte  apud  Gnecoe  dicuatur  Dionysia.  Vid.  Usivcnal  Hiatory,  vol. 
zl!i.p.  362. 

(u)  PlMfair  places  the  ImIc  siigtaftian  a  1044  B.C.  OiWciu  (055  j  nod  JBardietODy,  Uw  aiUfaprvf  Ana- 
charsis's  Tmvels,  in  1076. 

(x)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap,  142.     Gillies's  Hist,  of  Greece,  8vo,  vol  p.  iq2.  ,  ^  , 

,  D.g.t.zadbyCOOt^le 
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Muonry.  gratioD,  Eutd  made  C0luiUenil>]e  progrcsii  in  thfi  tatu  mni  niaiter,   itnil  prcaiUeiiti  or  niinlcna  (h).     Tlicy  Iielil  a    Jlnmnry, 

'    I    <    •  '  acienCM  (y),  ifcey  carrted  these  aloug  with  then  into  funeral  nieMing  onoe  »-yt»T,  vrliich    was   Mlcmnized  "-^"v^  ' 

their  new  territoiiea  ;   anil  introduced  into  Jonia  the  witli  great  {Mtnp  and  feRtiTitv  ;  aod  at  which  the  liTcth- 

mTstenen  of  Minarwa  BTid  Dionyaiut  (z),  beiore  they  rcn   putook  uf  a  aplendid  entertainment,  preiviilcd  hj 

were  compted  by  tlie  licentinusnens  of  the  Athenians,  -the  muster,  after  they  liad  finidlied  the  tncrinces  to  their 

In  a  short  time  the  Asiatic  coloniei  surpaued  the  mo-  gods,    and    especially    to    ttieir    pulron    Bicchm    (l). 

tber-QDUatrv  in  prosperity  and  tcience.     Sculpture   in  They  used  partiotilar  utensils  in  their  ceremonial  obiier- 

vnarUe,  and  the  Doric  and  Ionian  oFdera,  were  tliere-  ranees  ;  some  of  ivhich  were  exactly  simi'u'  to  thots 

Bull  of  their  ingenuity  (a).     They  returned  oven  into  that  are  employed  hy  the  (ratemity  of  free  masons  (k). 

Greece  ;  they  comninnicaled  to  their  ancestors  the  in-  And  the  more  upulent  artists  were  bound  to  pi-ovidc 

ventiona  of  their  own  oonnti-y ;  and  instructed,  them  in  for  (he  exigencies  of  their  poorer  brethren  (l).     11ic 

that  style  of  arcbitectare  whicli  has  been  the  admint-  very  monuments  whicli  were  reared  hy  these  maeons,  to 

tion  of  succeedin);  ages.     For  these  improvements  tho  the  memory  of  their  masters  and  wardens,  remain  to 

nUtotraf  world  is  indebted  to  the  D/ony.iwnarfj^fT-/,  an  associ-  the  present  dav  in  thto  Turkish   burying   grounds,  at 

tba  Dioaj-  ation  of  tcieatific  isen,  who  possessed  die  exclusive  pri-  Sivertiisaarand  Krak!  (m).    The  inscriptioiia  upon  them 

■iui  utt-    vile«  of  erecting  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  express,  in  strong  tKina,  the  gratitude  of  the  fraternity, 

'"*'*■         buildtngi  in  Asia  Minor  (B).     They  supplied  Ionia,  for  their  disinterested  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  order ; 

and  the  wrroundiag  countries,  as  far  as  the  Helleapont,  far  their  generoaity  and  benevolence  to  its  individoal 

with  theatrical  apparatus  by  contiact ',  -and  erected  the  ntembcrs  ;  for  their  private  virtues,  as  well  oa  for  their 

magnificent  temple  at  Tees,  to  Baccbui,  the  founder  public  conduct.     Fram  some  circumatancea  which  are 

of  their  order  (c).     These  artists  were  very  nnmereus  stated  in  these  inscriptions,  but  particalarly  from  the 

in  Asia,  and  existed,  under  the  same  appellation,  in  name  of  one  of  the  lodges,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 

Syria,  Persia,  and  India  (d).    About  300  years  befM«  Attalos,  kiug  of  Pergamus,  was  a  member  of  the  Dio- 

the   birth  of  Christ  a  considerable   number   of  them  nysian  fraternity. 

were  incorporated,  by  command  of  the  kings  of  Per-  26.  Such  is  the  aatore  of  that  ossociatioD  of  orchi- 

gomos,  who  aaotf^ned  to  tbem  Tens  as   a  settlement,  teets,  who  ei«ated   thone   splendid   edifices  in   Ionia, 

•n^  re-    ^^S  ^''^  *^''y  "^  their  tutelary  god  (e).     l^e  mem-  whose  ruins  even  afford  us  imtruction,  white  they  ex- 

•enibluice  hers  of  this  association,  which  was  intimately  connect-  cite  our  surprise.    If  it  be  possible  to  prove  the  identity 

to  free        fi  with  the  Dionysian  mysteries,  were  distinguished  of  ai^  two  societica,  from  the  coincidence  of  their  ex- 

""*"'*•      from  the  uninitiated  inhabitants  of  Teos,  by  the  science  tei«al  farms,  we  are  authorised  to  Mnclude,  that   the 

wbieh  they  possessed,  and  by  appropriate  words  and  fraternity  of  the  Ionian  architect!,  and  the  fraternity  of 

signs,  by  which  thn  could  recognize  their  brethren  of  free  masons,  are  exactly  the  aante  ;  and  sa  the  formei 

tiK  order  (r.)     Like  free  masons  they  were  divided  practised  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  sereral 

i|ito   lodges,   which   were   dtsttngtHsbed    by   different  of  which  we  have  shown  to  be  similar  to  the  mysteries 

n«mes  (g).    They  occasionally  held  convivial  meetings  of  masonry  -,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that,  in  their  inter> 

in  bosses  erected  and  consecrated  for  this  purpose ;  and  nal,  as  well  as  external  procedure,  the  society  of  free 

each  separate  association  was  under  the  direction  of  «  nuuoos  resembles  the  Dionysiacs  of  Asia  Minor  (k).  , 

27.  The 

(t)  Aceording  to  the  avthor  of  AoaeharaiB's  Traveb,  the  arts  took  their  rise  in  Greece  about  1547,  B.  C. 
(2)  Chandler's  Trarela  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  100,  4to.  1775.     The  Panathenea  and  the  Dionysian  mysteries 
wen  instituted  about  300  years  before  the  Ionic  migrmtion. 

(a)  Gilliea'a  Hiat.  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

(b)  Strnbo,  lib.  iv.     Chishnll  Antiquitates  AsiaticiE,  p.  107.     Robison^s  Proofa  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  23. 

(c)  Ionian  Antiqoitica,  pnhUabed  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  p.  4.  Strabo,  lib.  iv,  ChisbuU  Antiq.  Aaiat. 
P-  139- 

(d)  Km  rm  Aitnm  nr  Aruw  *Aai  mmtufntwrm  /ajcfi  th  lnhMr-      Strabo,  p.  471.     Ionian  Antiiiuities,  p.  4. 
(c)  Chandler's  Travels,  p.  too.     ChtahoU  Antiq.  Asiot.  p.  138.     Ionian  Antiqoities,  p.  4. 

(f)  Robison's  Proofs  of  a  Con^iracy,  p.  20. 

(g)  One  of  these  lodges  was  denominated  Kuh>  rw>  Am»)ur»,  i.  e.  Commune  AHalistarum ;  and  anatLcf 
KuMint  Bx""  ^*t'l"^"t.  '■  '■  Commune  Sodalitii  Echini.     Chishull,  p.  139. 

(h)  See  the  two.  decrees  of  these  artists  preserved- by  Cbiahull,  p.  i3S-~i49.  The  ^ace  where  they  assembled 
is  called  rtttamt,  contubemium  ;  and  the  society  itself,  sometimes  rviwyw^,  CffUeginm  ;  iipwtf,  secta  ;  r»m)t, 
syoodus  -y  »iMt,  commflnitas.     See  Anlus  Gellius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xi. 

(1)  Chandler's  Travels,  p.  103. 

(k)  See  the  decree  of  the  Attaliats  in  Cbisbull,  particularly  the  passages  at  the  bottom  of  p.  14I,  142;  imXmi 
X  ruH  va  irpt  ttrjgtfum  ip  rm  Tpum  Xf*nfm  mmtt,  i.  e.  in  delu^  etiam,  dtn  ea  quae  oraamento  ennt,  non 
paoca  utensilia  reliquit. 

(l)  Chishull,  p.  140. 

(h)  Chandler^  Travels,  p.  100.  lliese  monmnents  were  elected  about  i$0  years  B.  C  The  inscriptions 
upon  them  were  published  by  Edmond  Chi^oll,  in  17x6,  from  co^es  takei  1^  Consnl  ^temrd  in  1709,  utt 
examined  in  1716.     Ionian  Antiquities,  p.  3, 

(yy  Xh  KoUscm,  wko  will  not  be  uispected  of  partiality  to  free  iumobs,  aicribca  their  origifi  to  tha  Dionyaiaa 
artists. 


DigJUzed  by 
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MfiiDiir?,       27.   The  opinion,   ilierefore,  of  free  mwona,  (hat 
'^ — f—^  tbeir  order  existed  and  flourished  at  llie  bwilding  of 


;^Solo(noo's  tcmpk, 

JfSardilyaa  some  dicd  would  wish  us  to  beii 

ibc  build-    have  already  shoirn,  from  authentic  Eourcea  of  informa- 
ingerSoIo-tion,  that  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Buccfaus  were   in- 

nu'-'^t"'^  stituted  about  400  years  before  the  reign  of  Solo- 
pie  not  im- _  ,„\  1  Ii  '  ,=*  ,  ,.  . 
probable.  """^  t^J  >  ""d  '"cc  are  strong  rcHSons  for  believing, 
that  even  the  itssiocialioa  of  the  Dionyslan  architetts  ex- 
isted before  the  building  of  the  tenlple.  It  was  not,  io- 
dced,  till  about  300  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
tliat  they  were  iacorporatad  at  Teos,  undtr  the 
kings  of  PergamuB ;  but  it  is  iHtiversaUy  allowed,  that 
tlicy  arose  long  before  their  settlement  in  Ionia,  and, 
what  is  more  to  our  present  puipow,  that  tUey  existed 
in  the  very  land  of  Judea  (-p).  It  is  obst^rved  by  Or 
Robison  (q.),  thftt  this  association  came  from  Persia  in- 
to Syria,  along  with  that  style  of  architecture  which  b 
called  Grecian  :  And  sioce-we  are  infnmed  by  Jpsc- 
phua  (h),  that  that  Kpeeioa  of  axchitecture  was  used  at 
the  erection  of  the  (em^e  ;  iltere  is  reason  to  infer,  not 
only  that  the  Dionysiacs  existed  before  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon, but  that  they  aesislcd  this  monar<;h  in  building 
that  magnificeot  fabric,  which  he  reared  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  simple  and  con- 
sistent than  the  creed  of  the  fraternity,  concerning  the 
sUte  of  tbeir.order  at  this  perittd.  1  he  vicinity  of  Je- 
-Tusalem  to  E^pt  j  .the  connectitni  of  Solomon  with 
the  royal  family  of  that  kingdom  (s)}  the  piagress  of 
the  Egyptians  id  Architectural  icieDce  v  their  attuJi- 
-ment  to  mysteries  and- liieroglypbic. symbols  }  and  the 
probability  of  their  being  em{d(^ed  by  the  king  of  Is- 
rael, are  additional  AOnsideratioiu,  which  corroborate 
the  sentiments  of  free  masons,  and  absolve  them  froin 
those  chasgei  of  credulity  and  pride  with  which  they 
liave  been  loaded.. 
ObiectioB  28.  To  tbcM  opinions,  it  may  bo  objected,  that,  if 
aoiwered.  (he  fraternity  of  free  masonS  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  it  would  have  existed  in  Judea  in  after 
AgM,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  sacred  cr  profane  lis- 
torians.  Whether  or  not  thiH'objectioa  is  well  founded, 
me  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  if  it  can  be 
shown,  that  there  did  esist,  after  the  bnilding  of  the 
temple  an  association  of  men,  resembling  free  masons, 


ill  tlie  nature,  cereinonies,  and  okjectof  theb.ioAilti-  Kaumtf      | 

tioa  ;   the  forca  of  tbo  objection  will  not  only  be  tat,tn  '— ^— '      '  ' 

away,  but  additional  strength  will  be  comuiuuicated  to 

the  opinion  which  we  have  betn  aupporiiiig.     'Hie  a»-  '■ 

sociatton  here  alluded  to,  is  that  of  the  Esst-nes,  nho'^  \ 

origin  and  jsentimeuts  have  ficcaaioned  much  discuaeien 

among  ecclesiastical  historians.     They  are  all  of  one 

mind,  however,  respecting  the.  coostitulioD  and  obser- 

.vances  of  this  religious  order. 

39.  When  a  candidate  was  proposed  Cor  admis«ion|iliiurT*r 
the  jitrictest  scrutiny  was  made  iuto  his  cfaarsctcr  [T).tl*  *-- 
If  his  life  had  hitherto  been  exemplary  j  and  if  be  •p-**^'- 
peared  capable  of  regulatii^  his  conduct  according  ta 
the  virtuous. though  austere  maiiinia  of  their  order,  he 
was  presented  at  the  expiration  of  his  noviciate,  with  » 
white  garment,  <s  an  emblem  of  the  correctness  of  bis 
conduct  and  the  purity  of  bis  heart  (u).  A  solemB 
oath  was  then  administered  taJiint,  that  he  would  ne- 
ver, even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  divulge  the  myUeriea 
of  the  order;  that  he  nould.make -do. innovations  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  society  ;  and  that  lie  would  conti- 
nue in  that  honouraUlo. course  of  piety  and  vhtue  whidi 
he  had  begun  to  pursue  (r.).  Like^free  matoti*,  they 
instructed  the  young  membor  in.  the  knowledge  which 
they  derived  from  their  ancestors  (y  ).  They  admitted 
no  women  into  their  order  (z).  They  had  particular 
signs  fur  recogniciDg  each  cAber,  which  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  free  masons  (.a.).  .  They  were 
divided  into  separate  lodges  or  colleges  (a).  TheyLhad 
different,  places  «f  meat ing,  where  tney  practised  their 
rites,  aod  settled  the  aBTairs  of  the  society  ;■  and,  after 
the  -performance  of  these  duties,  tliey  aMembled  in.  a 
large  hall,  where  an  entertainment  'was  provided  for 
tliem  bv  the  president,  or  roaster  gf  the  college,  who 
allottea  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions  tecvery  indivi- 
dual  (c).  They  abolished  all  distinctions^f  rank}  and, 
if  preference  was  ever.giv^n,  it  wa^ j^ycb  to  piety,!!- 
berality,  and  virtue  (d).  Stewards  were  appointed  in 
every  town,  to  supply  the  wants  of  indigent  stran- 
gers {t).  The  EsBcnes  pretended  to  "higher  degrees  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  than  the  uninitiated  vulgar ;  and 
though  their  pretensions  men  high,  they  wjre  never 
questioned  by  their  enemies.  Austerity  of  manners  wa« 
one  of  the  «hief  charMtetiitica  of  the  hsKnian  fratemi- 


(o)  According  (o  Flayfair's  Chronology,  the  temple  of  Sohxnon  was  begun  in  1016,  and  finished  in  1008, 
B.  C.^    The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  intooduced  jnta  Athens  In  1356  B.,C.  a  coDsidcrable  time  after  thcii  in* 
atitutioo. 
,  (r).  Robison's  Proofs  of  a. Conspiracy,  p.  2^. 

(q.)  Proofs  of  a  Conxplracy,  p.  20,  21. 
<   (rJ  Jewish  Antiquities,- book  viii.  chap.  v. 
.  (s)  Josephus'.s  Jewish  Antiquities,  .bqok  viii,  chap.  ii. 

(t)  Joseph,  de  Belld  Judaico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  '  .  (u)  Jd.  id.  (x)  Id.  id. 

(t)  Philo  de  Vita  Contemplativa,  apod  opera,  p.  691. '  Basnage,  h.  ii.  cL  13.  j  &. 

(z)  Baanage,  b.  ii.^h-  12.  j  d€.  .  Id.  ii  }  32. 
,  (a)  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  our  brctbren.of^  the  order  may  consult  some  of  the  works  already  quoted ; 
particularly,  Philo's  Treatise  de  Vita  Coiiteroplatjva,  apnd  opera,  p.  691. 

(b)  Basnage,  b.  iii.  c.  12.  j  14.  Vid.  opera  Philonis,  p.  679.  When  Fhilo,  in  his  Treatise  entitled  "  Quod 
omnij  probus  Xiber,"  is  describing  the  society  of  the  EsMnes,  he  employs  the  same  terms  to  denote  the  Msocia- 
tim  itself,  and  their  places  of  meeting,  which  aie  used  in  -the  ^Iccree  of  the  DionysiADs  already  meotioned,    Vidu 


ftiilo  de  Vita  Contemplativa,  p.  601. 
.  (c)  Jeeeph.  de  Belle  Jndaico,  lib.  ti.,cftp.  i. 
(e)  Basnage,  b,  iii.  c.  12.  J  30.  chap,  13.  f  i. 


(s)  Id.  id.  j  30,  32.  I^iitonis  Opem,  p.  Sji, 
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ntanary.  tie*:  They  frequently  it4«emb)cd,  however,  in  convivial 
'  t'  •  parties  j  and  relaxed  for  a  while  the  severity  of  those 
duties  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform  (f).  This 
cemarkable  coincidence  between  the  chief  features  of 
the  masoDic  and  Esseninn  fraternities,  can  he  accounteil 
for  only  by  referring  them  to  the  same  origin.  Were 
the  circamstanceB  of  rewmblance  either  few  or  fiinci- 
(bl,  the  similarity  might  have  been  merely  casual.  But 
when  the  nature,  the  object,  and  the  extemnl  forms  of 
two  institutions,  are  precisely  the  same,  the  arguments 
for  their  identity  are  aoroetbiiig  more  than  presumptive. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  may,  at  first  sight, 
Mem  to  militate  against  this  supposition,  Tlie  Essenes 
appear  to  have  been  in  no  respects  connected  with  ar- 
chitecture, nor  addicted  to  thoae  sciences  and  pursuits 
which  an  suhsidiary  to  the  art  of  building.  That  the 
Essenes  directed  their  attention  to  particular  sciencea, 
which  they  pretended  to  liave  received  from  their  fa- 
thers, is  allowed  by  all  wiiters ;  htit,  whether  or  not  these 
Miences  were  in  any  shape  connected  with  architecture, 
we  are,  at  this  distance  of  time,  unable  to  determine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  ancertainty  upon  this  head,  nay, 
even  an  assurance  that  the  Essenes  were  unconnected 
with  architectural  science,  will  not  aScct  the  hypothesis 
which  we  have  been  maintaining.  For  there  have  been, 
and  still  ar«,  many  associations  of  free  masons,  where 
no  architects  are  members,  and  which  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  art  of  building.  But  if  this  is  not  deemed 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection,  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  Essenei  will  probably  remove  it  altogetfaei% 
while  it  affords  additional  evidence,  for  the  identity  of 
ilie  masonic  and  Essenian  assaciationi. 
Tkt  £»■  30*  Sacred  and  profane  btetorians  have  entertained 

■cBci  orlgi-  diSerent  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Essenes. 
Vk  '"^  Th«y  ■"  •g''".  however,  in  representing  them  as  an 
^^!^^||^Q  ancient  aiAociation,  originating  from  particular  frater- 
wen  bound  oities,  which  formerly  el isted  in  the  land  of  Judea  (g). 
to  pniene  Pliny  refers  them  to  such  a  remote  antiquity  (b)  that 
the  temple  t|,^    niust   have   existed    durltig   the   reign   of  Stdo- 
ulrDL*"       """' '   ^"^  ^^"*  B**<**S^i  ^^°  '"  ^^^  *xi'y  writer  that 
■eema  disposed  to  consider  them  as  a  recent  association, 
oonfessea  that  they  existed  under  Antigonui,  abont  300 
years  before  the  Christian  era  (i).     Scaliger  contends, 
with  much  appearance  of  tmth,  that  the  Essenes  were 
descended  from  the  Kasideans,  who  make  such  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (k). 
The  Kasideans  were  a  religious  fraternity,  or  an  order 
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of  the  Knightt  nfthe  Temple  of  Jentto&m,  who  bound  Hsmdtj. 
themselves  to  adorn  the  porcnes  of  that  magnificent  —  >  - 
structure,  and  to  preserve  it  from  injury  and  decay  (l). 
This  association  was  composed  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Israel,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  charitable  and 
peaceful  dispositions  (m)  ;  and  always  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  purity  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  temple  (n).  From  these  facts  it  appears, 
that  tbe  Essenes  were  not  only  an  ancient  fraternity, 
but  that  they  originated  from  an  association  of  archi- 
tects,^ who  were  conoectcd  with  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.  Nor  was  this  order  confined  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Like  the  fraternities  of  the  Dionysiacs  and  fire 
masons,  it  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (o) }  and 
though  tbe  lodges  in  Judea  were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
cinnposed  of  Jews,  yet  the  F^ssenes  admitted  intn  their 
order  men  of  every  religion,  and  every  rank  iu 
life  (p).  They  adopted  many  of  the  Egyptian  myste- 
ries ((^)  ;  and,  like  the  priests  of  that  country,  the  ma- 
gi of  Persia,  and  the  gTmnosophitta  in  India,  tbn  unit- 
ed the  study  of  moral  with  that  of  natural  jmiloso- 
phy  (r].  Although  they  were  patronized  by  Herod, 
and  renpected  hy  all  men  for  the  correctness  of  tbeir 
conduct,  and  the  innocence  of  their  order  (s),  th^ 
■nffercd  severe  perMcntions  from  the  Romans,  till  their 
order  was  abolished,  ahont  tlie  middin  of  the  fiftfi  cen- 
tury (t)  ;  a  period  ertremefy  fatal  to  tbe  rencrable  in- 
stitutions of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

3 1. Connected  witbthe  Essenian  and  Masonic fraterni-Inrtilntior 
ties, was  theinstitulionof  Pytbagorasat  Crotona.  AlierofPit^««o- 
this  philoeopher,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  tfa rough™*  "^ ''"*' 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ionia,  had  been  initiated  into  th^ 
mysteries  of  these  enlightened  kingdoms,  he  imported 
into  Europe  the  sciences  of  Asia,  and  offered  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  native  soil,  the  impoitant  benefits  whicB 
he  himself  had  received  (u).  The  offers  of  the  sage 
having  been  rejected  by  his  eoontiymen  of  Samos  (x^, 
he  settled  at  Crotona,  in  Italy,  where  more  respect  wax 
paid  to  his  persoir,  and  more  attention  to  his  pre. 
cepta  (t).  When  tbe  kindness  of  tbe  Crotnnians,  anA 
their  solioitnde  to  obtain  scientific  information,  h^  in- 
spired Pythagoras  withaome  hopes  of  success,  be  select 
ed  a  number  of  his  disciples,  wfao  from  tbe  similarity 
of  their  cboracters,  the  mildness  of  tbeir  dispositions, 
and  the  steadiness  of  tlieir  conduct,  seemed  best  adapted. 
for  forwarding  tlie  purpows  he  bad  in  new  (z).  lliese 
be  formed  into  a  fraternity,  or  separate  order  of  men,    . 


(r)  I)icam  aliquid  de  sodalitiis  eorum,  qooties  hilanus  convivia  celebrant.     Philonis  opera,  p.  693. 
(c)  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part  ii.  hook  ii.  chap.  6.  p.  147.     Serrarii  Trihienes.  lib,  iii.  cap.  ii.     Vid. 
etiam  Basnage,  b.  li.  ch.  is.  }  4. ;  and  Piclet.  Thefllog.  Chrel,  torn.  iii.  part.  iii.  p>  106. 

(h)  Plin.  lib.  V.  cap.  17.     Vid.  etiam  Solinum,  c.  35.  p.  43.  edit.  Salraasii ;  and  art.  EsSZNU. 

(l)  Basnage,  book  ii.  chach  ii,  j  8.     Pictet.  Tbeolog.  Chret.  lom.  iii.  part.  iiL  p.  107. 

(k)  Scaliger  de  Emend.  Temp. 

(l)  Scaiiger  Elench.  Trihsrsesii  Micotai  Serrarii,  cap.  22.  p.  441, 

(m)  I  Maccabees,  vii.  13.  (n)  Scaliger  nt  sapra. 

(o)  Basnage,  b.  ii.  chap.  13.  }  4. 

(t)  Id.  Id.  chap.  12.  f  20.  compared  with  chap.  13.  {  4.  (l^)  Id.  Id.  cliap.-i3.  f  2:\^ 

(r)  Fhilo's  Treatise,  entitled,  "  Quod  omnis  probna  Liber,"  apud  Opera,  p.  67S. 


(»)  Id.  Id.  chap.  12.  }  13,  25.  (t)  Basnage,  b.  ii.  chap.  la.  f  25,  26. 

(u)  Pythagoras  returned  from  Egypt  about  j6o  years  before  Christ, 
(x)  JambUchos  de  vita  Pythagone,  part  i.  cap.  5.  p.  37. 
(2)  Gillies'a  History  of  Ancknt  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 


(t)  Id.  Id.  cap.  6.  p..  42, 43.- 
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.  whom  lie  tnstriictcd  in  ibc  scieaccs  vl  tha  east  (a),  and 
^  to  nhom  he  imjni-ted  iht  mysteries  and  lites  of  Um  £- 

gyptiao,  Syrian,  and  Ionian  asHociations.     Befoni  an^ 

one  was  received  into  the  number  of  his  diwi^r 


nute  and  diligeot  ciiquii^  ivas  made  into  hia  teiuper 
and  cbaractcE  (b).  If  the  i&sue  arthis  inquiry  waa  &> 
-  voumbte  to  tbe  candidate,  be  bound  liimself  by  a  lolemB 
'  engagemeat,  to  conceal,  from  the  Doinitiated,  the  mys- 
teries nhicb  he  might  receive,  and  tbe  sciences  in  whicb 
he  n)ifi;ht  be  instructed  (c).  The  iloctrjnes  of  charky, 
of  imiversal  benpvolenct,  and  especially  of  aOcctiao  t» 
the  brclbren  oi  the  order,  were  namly  recommended 
to  the  youoE  disciples  (dJ  ;  and  sacb  was  the  infleence 
ivhicb  they  had  upon  tbeir  minds,  that  discord  seemed 
to  have  been  banished  Erom  Italy  (£)  and  the  goUcn 
age  to  have  again  retnmed.  Strangers  of  every  coiui< 
try,  of  evenr  religion,  and  of  every  rank  in  liie,  wtn 
received,  if^  properly  qualified,  into  the  Pythagorean 
asMoiation  (f).  Like  tree  masons  they  had  particular 
nords  aad  signs,  by  which  they  migbt  dietinguish  each 
other,  and  cocrespond  at  a  distance  (g).  Ibey  wore 
white  ganaents  as  an  emblem  of  their  innocence  (hJ. 
Tbey  bad  a  particular  regard  for  the  east  (i).  'I'btiy 
advanced  from  one  degree  of  knawUdj);e  to  another  (k). 
Tbey  were  forbiddcB  to  ctunmit  to  writing  tbeir  myste' 
xics,  wirioh  were  preserved  solely  by  tradition  (i.).  Tbe 
Fytbagoreao  symbols  and  secrets  were  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  the  Orphic  and  Eleusioian  riles,  tha 
MagL  tiie  Ibeiwns,  and  ibe  Celts  (h).  lliey  consisted 
chiefly  of  arts  and  sciences,  united  with  tlwolo^  and 
ethics,  and  were  communicated  to  the  initiated  la  cy-- 
pfaers  and  symbols  (n).  An  association  of  this  nature, 
lounded  upon  such  principles,  and  fitted  for  s>ich  ends, 
did  not  lemata  long  in  ebscarity.  In  a  short  time  it 
extended,  over  tbe-.  kiagdoans  of  Italy  and  fjicily,  and 
was  diffused  evea  tbxaugb  ancient  Greece,  and  tha 
i«1aBdsoftbe£gean4ea(oj-  Likeotbersecretsoaietiue, 
it  was  vilified  by  malieitHM  men,  who  were  fnrfiibitcd 
from  sbaring  its  advantages,  from,  the  weakness  of  tbeir 
minds  and  the  depravity  of  tbeir  hearts  (p.)  Cbafjrioed 
nritb  disappointmcnl:,  and  inflamed  with  rage,  thev  of- 
ten execated  vengeance  open  tbe  innocent  Pythago- 
reans, and  even  set  fire  to  the  lodges  in  nhiui  tbey. 


were  assembled  (a).  But  the  diseipks  of  tbe  sage  per-  Munn. 
sieted  in  that  lumourable  cause  in  which  they  had  em-  '  *  ' 
barked  ;  and,  though  llic  perJieculioD  of  ibeir  eneiuiea 
drove  tbem  from  their  native  land,  tliey  btill  retained 
for  each  other  llie  sympathy  of  brethera,  and  eflea  t^ef- 
fered  death  in  Its  most  agonizing  form,  rather  titan  vio- 
late tha  engagemeats  into  which  they  bad  entered  (k); 
An  attempt,  like  tbis,  againsttbe  society  of  ftee  nasons, 
has  been  witnessed  in  our  own  day>  It  has  not,  indeed, 
proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  of  violence.  Ilie  vpirit 
of  extirpation,  however,  existed  in  seBtinent,  ibougb  it 
bad  not  tbe  courage  to  display  itself  in  aattoB.  Diwf- 
fectioii  to  govemmcot,  and  disrespect  to  leligitin,  wera 
charged  apim  them  with  all  tbe  confidence  of  truth : 
And,  bad  tbe  governments  of  Europe  been  weakenouf^ 
to  credit  tbe  tueies  of  a  few  political  enthusiasts,  their 
subjects  might,  at  tbis  roewent,  have  been  armed  a- 
gftinst  each  other,  and  tbe  nations  of  tbe  wot4d  emfavil* 
ed  in  discord. 

32.  From  these  observations,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
Pythagorean  and  Masonic  institutions  were  similar  in 
their  external  foms,  as  well  ss  in  tbe  objects  w4iich 
they  had  in  view ;  and  that  both  of  them  experienced, 
from  contemporuies,  tha  same  unnwritcd  reproach. 
Mr  Clinch,  In  bis  Essays  on  Free  Mastmry  (s)  ha«  e- 
numerated,  at  great  length,  all  tbe  points  of  reaemUaoce 
between  these  two  institutions.  He  attempts  to  prove, 
that  free  masonry  took  its  rse  from  the  Pythagorean 
fraternity  ;  but  though  be  lias  been  successful  in  point- 
ing out  a  remackable  coincidence  between  these  associa- 
tions, be  has  no  authority  for  concluding  that  tbe  for- 
mer originated  from  the  latter.  In .  a  masonic  mam^ 
script,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  hand- 
nriting  of  King  Ucaij  VL  it  is  capressly  said,  tbat 
Pythagfiras  learned  masonry,  from  Egypt  and  Svria,  asd 
&W  those  countries  where  It  had  been  planted  ^  tfaw 
PbenicianB}  tbat  the  Pytbagftreas  carrkd  it  into 
Frauca ;  and  that  it  was,  in  the, coarse  of  tine,  im- 
ported from  that  conntr^iato  Englaad  (t).  This,  in- 
deed, is  na  direct  protrf  of  001  opinien> ;  it  shews  us,  wS 
least,  that  the  SMne  sentimeBia  have  been  mteztatn- 
ed  about  four  hundred  years  ago  by  thm  iiaXenity 
in  England.  It  has  bera  su^oeed  by  some  ptiilaeo- 
pfanr* 


(a)  Aolua  GeUiufl  lib.  i.  cap.  9.    GiUiea,.  vd.  ii.  p.  37. 

(ft)  Jamblichus  de  vita  Pythagone,  cap.  17.  p.  76.   Gillies,  vol.  iiL  p.  27. 

(c)  JamblJchus,  cap.  33.  p.  104. 

[0)  Id.  cap.  S.p.  53.  cap.  33.  p.  193.  cap.  6.  p.  43.  cap.  23.  p.  loa.  Basnage*s  History  of  the  Jews,  b.  ii. 
cap.  13.  {  211    Anthilegia.llibeniica.fiu' March  1794,  pi  illi. 

(z)  Jambliehna,  cap.  7.  p.  46: 

(f)  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  3&.     Jamblichne,  cap.  33.  p.  302.     ' 

(c}  Cilles,  vol.  iL  p.-  27.     Anthol^a  Hibemica  fo*' March  1794,  p.  i8i. 

(u)  Easnage,  h.  ii.  cap.  13.  ^  ai.     AntbolngiB.  liibaniica  fwACarch  1794,  p>  183. 

(1)  Basna^  b,  ii.  cap.  13.  }  21.  (k)  Jamblichus,  cap.  17.  p.  72. 
(l)  Jamblicbns,  patt  i.  cap.  32,  p.  191. 

(u)  Warburton'ii  DIvibe  Legation  of  Moses,  book  iii.  sect.  3.  vol.  2.  p.  132,  133.  JambltchtiB, cap.  8i  p.  139. 
Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

(v)  Jamblickua,  cap.  8.  p.  139.     Gillies  ut  supra. 

(o)  Gillies,  vol.  it.  p.  28.     Mmblichus,  cap.  35.  p.  207.  (f)  Id.  Id^  p.  200. 

fa)  Jkmtdichus^  p.  ao8.  et  seq.  {r)  Id.  Id.  chap.  32.  p.  189 

(s)  Published  in  tbe  Anthologia  HibemicB  for  1794- 

(T)  Live*  of  Lehunl,  Heame,  and  Wood,  Oxford,  1772.  Appendix  to  tl»  life  of  Leland,  N"  vii.  A  cc^ 
gof  .tbb  manuscript  may  be  seen  in  every  work  on  free  a 
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_  Mwenry,  pbcw  (u),  that  PytlngOTM  derived  hU  mjtUiKM  chiefly  *oin«  of  leas   aoBieiit  would  be  exited   into   cWMe-   Mmmt;. 

'       '  from  the  EaeeDcs,  who  were  »t  that  tinw  much  retpccled  queoce,  while  others  of  greater  importaDce  would  b«  ^~"V— ^ 

and  very  oumeroua  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  wonderful  dcprewed  into  obkcuritj.    Id  process  of  time,  thercrore^ 

■imilu'ity,  iodecd,  between  these  societies,  both  in  the  some  trifling  changes  would  be  efiected  ujwn  tfaeie  cc- 

forms  which  they  had   in  common  with  free  masonry,  remonies,  same  rites  abolished,  and  some  introdoced. 

and  io  those  lewer  customs  aad  ceremonies,  which  were  The   chief  difference,  however,  between   the   ancteqt 

pecnliar  to  themselves,  render  snch  a  snppoHition  ex-  and  modeni  mysteries,  is,  in  these  points  whidi  concern 

tremely  probable.     It  is  remarked  bv  all  ecclesiastical  religion.   But  this  mrises  &om  tlie  great  changes  whicfc 

historians,  that  the  Essenes  were  Pytbagoreans,  both  in  have  been  produced  in  religious  knowkdgc.     It  cannot 

discipline  and  doctrine  (x)  i  without  every  coosidering  be  supposed  that  the  rites  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and 

that  the  former  existed  sooie  hundred  years  before  the  Grecian  religions,  should  be  observed  by  those  wbepra- 

hirth  of  Pythagoras  (t).      The  Pythagoreans,  there-  fesa  only  the  religion  of  Christ ;  or  that  we  should  pour 

fore,  were  connected  with  the  Eisenes,  and  the  Essenes  out  libations  to  Cetea  and  Bacchns,  who  Hckoowledge 


the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  34.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  an  ob-ObfcMii« 

33.  There  is  one  objection  to  the  view  which  we     jectiMi  urged  by  M.  Barruel,  against   the  ofunion  of"'*!*"™'* 
have  taken  of  this  subject,   which,   though  it  has  al-      thone,  who  believe  that  the  mysteries  of  free  masonry*** 


ready  been  slightly  noticed,  it  may  be  necessary  more  itre  similar  to  the  mysteries  of  Egypt  and  Greece  [A}. 
completely  to  remove.  Although  it  will  be  ackuow-  From  the  unfairness  with  which  this  writer  bas  slated 
ledged  by  every  unbiassed  reader,  that  free  masonry  has  the  sentiments  of  his  opponents  on  thia  subject ;  from 
s  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  Eleuunian  and  Diony-  the  confidence  and  triumph  with  which  be  has  proposed 
sian  mysteries,  tbe  fraternity  of  Ionian  architects,  aad  bii  own  ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  disingenuity  with 
the  Essenian  and  Pytbagorean  assoeiationi ;  yet  some  which  he  has  'supported  them,  many  inattentive  readers 
may  be  dispoeed  to  question  the  identity  of  these  iostitu-  may  have  been  led  to  adopt  his  notions,  and  to  form  as 
tioos,  because  they  had  diflerent  names,  and  because  despicable  an  idea  of  tbe  understandings  as  he  nould 
some  usages  were  observed  by  one,  which  were  neelett-  wish  them  to  form  of  the  character  of  masons.  He 
ed  by  another.  But  these  circumstances  of  dissimilari-  takes  it  for  granted,  that  all  who  embrace  the  opinion 
ty  arise  (rom  those  necessary  changes,  which  are  super-  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  support,  must  necessarily 
induced  upon  every  institution,  by  a  spirit  of  innovation,  hslieve,  that  a  unity  of  religious  sentiments,  and  moraJ 
by  the  caprice  of  individuals,  and  by  the  various  revo-  precepts,  was  maintained  in  all  the  ancient  mysteries  ^ 
lutions  in  civilized  society.  Every  alteration  or  im-  and  that  tbe  initiated  entertained  jnst  nations  of  tbe 
provement  io  philosophical  systems,  or  ceremonial  iosti-  unity  of  God,  while  the  vulgar  were  addicted  to  the 
tutioDS,  generally  produces  a  corresponding  variation  in  grossest  polytheism.  Upon  this  gratuitous  suppoHitlon, 
their  name,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  improve-  which  we  completelv  disavow,  because  it  has  no  connec- 
neat,  or  firom  the  name  of  the  innovator.  The  differ-  tion  witli  our  bypotnesis,  does  Bamiel  found  all  his  de- 
«nt  associations  for  example,  whose  nature  and  tenden-  clamations  agamst  the  connection  of  our  order  with 
ry  we  have  been  considering,  received  their  names  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Elensinian  institutions.  If  this 
circumstances  merely 'casual,  and  often  of  trifling  consi-  supposition,  indeed,  were  true,  his  opinion  would  be  ca- 
deration  ;  tbough  all  of  them  were  established  for  tbe  pable  of  proof.  But  fae  is  all  the  while  combating  the 
aame  purpose,  and  derived  from  the  s^me  source.  When  dogmas  of  Warburton,  while  he  thinks  he  is  overtum- 
the  mysteries  of  the  Essenes  were  imported  by  Pytha-  ing  the  antiquity  of  onr  order.  There  is  perhaps  in  no 
gor«s  into  Italy,  without  undergoing  much  variation,  language  such  a  piece  of  downright  sophistry  as  this  per- 
they  were  there  denominated  the  mysteries  of  Pythago-  tion  of  Barraers  work.'  He  seems  to  Hcruple  at  no  mo- 
ra* }  and  in  our  own  day,  they  are  called  the  secrets  thod,  however  base  or  dishonourable,  that  can  bring  dis- 
of  &ee  masonry,  becaose  many  of  their  symbols  are  de-  credit  upon  free  masonry,  and  every  thing  connected 
rived  from  the  art  of  building,  and  be(;aii»e  they  are  with  it  After  having  overturned  the  opinion  of  War- 
helieved  to  have  been  invented  by  ao  association  of  ar-  burton,  ht  then  attacks  us  on  our  ground,  and  stiles  us 
cbitecis,  who  were  anxious  to  preserve,  among  them-  the  children  of  sophistry,  dctsm,  and  pantheism,  who  de- 
selves,  tbe  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  (z).  duce  our  origin  firom  associalions  of  men  that  were  eoe- 
The  diSerence  .in  the  ceremonial  observances  of  tbeee  mies  to  Christianity  (b),  uid  followed  no  guide  but  tbe 
institutions  nuy  be  accounted  for  nearly  upon  the  same  light  of  nature.  But  this  writer  ^ould  recollect,  that 
principles.  From  the  ignorance,  or  superior  sagacity  of  the  son  is  not  accountable  for  the  degeneracy  of  his  pa- 
tboae  who  presided  over  the  ancient  fraternities,  some  rents ;  and,  if  the  ancient  mysteries  were  the  nurseriea 
ceremonies  would  be  insisted  upon  more  than  others,  of  such  dangerous  opinions,  as  this  writer,  in  opposi- 
VoL.  XU.  Part  II.  t                                         4N                                   tion 

(n)  Faydit  Lettre,  Nouvelies  de  U  Bepublique  del  Lettn*,  Octobre  1703,  p.  47a. 

(z)  Gngury's  Chnreh  History,  vol.  i.  cent.  i. 

'  "  ""  I.  At. 

>,  &r  conveying  instmc- 
-^ ./.      Vid.  Froclus  in  t-acl.  Ub.  xi.  def.        " 

(a)  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  iL  p.  355 — 360. 

(b)  Vid  Barruel,  vol.  ii.  p,  357.     I  do  not  find  in  any  system  of  chronology,  that  Qiristiuuty  existed  io  Qm 
time  of  Pythagoras,  or  at  the  establishoMnt  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ! 


(t)  Plinv,  book  5.  cap  17.     Solinus,  cap.  35.  p,  43. 

(z)  Symbols  derived  from  the  art  of  building,  were  also  employed  by  the  Pythagoreaos,  &r  cow 

HI  to  those  who  were  bitiated  into  their  fntemity.     Vid.  IVoclus  in  End.  lib.  xi.  def.  a.  6cc. 
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ManMrr.  'i""  '^  authentic.  hUtoiy,  Uys  to  their  clurge,  it  is  tn 
Mho  glory  of  their  posterity,  that  they  have  ahftken  off 
the   yoke,  and    embraced   that   heavenly    light  which 
their  anceston  affected  to  despiae. 
Modern  35-   Having  finished  what  may  be  properly  denomi- 

h^toi?  dC  oated  the  ancient  history  of  free  masonry,  we  are  now 
^^  '"^  te  trace  its  progress  ^ni  the  abolition  of  the  heathen 
*"'''■  rites,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  to  the  present  day  ; 
and,  tfanugh  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  order  Hecm 
to  coincide  in  opinion  upon  this  part  of  its  liistory,  the 
materialx  are  as  sc«nty  us  before,  and  the  incidents 
equally  uoconnected.  In  those  ages  of  ignorance  and 
disorder  which  succeeded  the-deatruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  minds  of  men  were  too  much  debased  by 
811  pent! tion,  and  contracted  by  bigotry,  to  enter  into 
associations  for  promoting  mental  improvement  and 
mutual  benevolence.  The  spirit  which  then  raced, 
was  not  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  mutives  which  then 
influenced  the  conduct  of  men,  were  not  those  bene- 
volent and  correct  principles  of  action  which  once  di- 
stinguished their  ancestors,  and  which  stUI  distinguish 
their  posterity.  Sequestered  habits  and  nnsociaf  dis- 
positions characterized  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  this 
season  of  mental  degeneracy,  while  free  masons,  actuat- 
ed by  very  different  principles^  inculcate  on  their 
brethren  the  duties  of  social  intercoune,  and  commu- 
nicate to  all  within  the  pate  of  their  order,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  possess  and  the  happiness  which 
they  feet.  But,  if  science  bad  existed  in  these  ages,  aflri 
■fa  desire  of  social  intercourse  had  animated  the  minds 
of  men,  the  latter  must  have  laogubbed  for  want  of 
gratification,  as  long  as  the  former  was  imprisoned 
within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  by  the  tyranny  of  su- 
perstition, or  the  jealousy  of  power.  Science  was  in 
these  days  synonymous  with  heresy ;  and  bad  any  bold 
and  enlightened  man  ventured  upon  philosophical  in- 
vestigations, and  publi^ed  his  discoveries  to  the  waHd, 
he  nould  have  been  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  magi- 
cian, and  ponisbed  as  a  heretic  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  These  remarks  may  be  exempliGed  and  con- 
firmed by  an  appropriate  instance  of  the  interfering 
spirit  of  the  Romish  church,  ev^  in  the  sixteenth  ceik 
tury,  when  learning  had  made  considerable  advance* 
,^  ment  in  Europe.     The  celebrated  Baptista  Porta  ha- 

**^J^^ving,  like  the  sage  of  Samos,  travelled  into  distant 
mU  ettM~  countries  for  scientific  inforraation,  returned  to  his  na- 
hliihed  bj  tive  home,  and  establitihed  a  society  which  he  deoo- 
BsjMiMa  minated  the  academy  of  secrets.  He  commanicated 
Porta.  ^^  information  which  be  had  oollected  to  the  members 

of  this  associatiou ;  who,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to 
their  ootnpanions  tbe  knowledge  whicb  they  had  indi- 
vidually obtained.  But  this  little  fraternity,  advancing 
in  respectability  and  science,  soon  trembled  under  the 
rod  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  ;  aad  experienced  in  its 
dissolution,  that  the  EUimisb  hierarchy  was  determined 
to  check  the  ardour  of  investigation,  and  retain  the 
human  mind  in  its  futner  fetters  of  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition.. How  then  could  free  masonry  flourish,  when 
the  minds  of  men  had  such  an  unfortunate  propensity 
to  monkish  retirement,  and  when  every  scientific  and 
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secret  association  was  overawed  and  peiMCOtcd  bj  tbe   Mosoarj. 
rulers  of  Europe  ?  '       y 

36.  But,  though  the  political  and  intellectual  c°ti^>- it  b  cita- 
tion of  society  was  unfavourable  to  tbe  progress  of  &cehk  tkttk 
masonry ;  and,  though  the  secret  associations  of  the  an-ancwM 
cients  were  dissolved  in  the  fifth  century,  by  tbe  coin-"J"°** 
mand  of  tbe  Roman  emperor,  yet  there  are  many  rea-*""?^. 
sons  for  believing  that  the  ancient  mysteries  were  ob-  „i,i.  !^ 
served  in  private,  long  after  their  public  abolition,   bytbeirakyi. 
those  enemies  of  Christianity  who  were  still  attached  totio^ 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.     Some  authors  (c)  even 
inform  us,  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  and  that  the 
Grecian  rites  existed  in  the  eighth  century,  and  were 
never  completely  abolished,   (Art.  30.}.     These  con- 
siderations enable  us  to  connect  the  heathen  mysteiics, 
with  that  tradiug   assouation  of  architects,  which  ap- 
peared, during  the  dark  ages,  under  the  special  au- 
thority of  the  see  of  Rome. 

37.  The  insatiable  desire  for  external  finery,  ftndn^iif«. 
gtaiy  ceremonies,  which  was  displayed  by  the  catboIicocuiiiB  rf 
priests  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  introdnced  »J|^|5' 
correspoodiag  desire  for  splendid  monasteries,  and  o>*g-*d^LB. 
nificeot  cath^rals.  But  as  the  demand  for  these  bnild- 
ings  was  urgent,  and  continnally  increasiog,  it  was  with 
great  diflicDlty  that  artificers  irould  be  procared,  even 
for  tbe  erection  of  such  pious  works.  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  profession  of  architecture,  the  bishopa  of 
Rome,  and  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  conferred 
on  tbe  fraternity  of  fiee  masons  the  most  important 
privileges  j  and  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  laws, 
customs  and  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
association  was  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  of  Ita- 
lian, Greek,  French,  German,  and  Flemish  artists,  who 
were  denominated  free  masons,  and  who,  ranging  from 
one  countiT  to  another,  erected  those  elegant  churches 
and  cathedrals,  which,  though  they  once  gratified  the 
pride  and  sheltered  the  rites  of  a  corrupted  priestbpod, 
now  excite  tbe  notice  of  antiquarians,  and  administer 
to  the  grandeur  of  kingdoms.  Tbe  government  of  this 
association  was  remarkably  re^lar.  Its  members  lived 
in  a  camp  of  butt,  reared  beside  tbe  building  in  which 
they  were  employed.  A  surveyor,  or  master,  presided ' 
over  and  directed  the  whole.  Every  tenth  man  was 
called  a  warden,  and  overlooked  those  who  were  under 
bis  charge  ;  and  snch  artificers  as  were  not  members  of 
this  fraternity,  were  pmhibited  from  engaging  in  those 
bnildings  which  free  masons  alone  had  a  title  to. 
rear  (D).  It  may  seem  strange,  and  perhaps  incon- 
■istent  with  what  we  have  already  said,  that  the  frater- 
nity of  fine  masons  should  have  been  sanctioned,  and 
even  protected  by  tbe  bishops  of  Rome.  Secret  associ- 
ations, indeed,  are  always  a  terror  (o  temporal  and. 
spiritual  tyranny.  Bnt  the  church  of  Rome,  instead  of 
approving  of  the  principles  of  free  masonry,  by  the  en- 
Gouragcment  and  patronage  which  they  rave  to  archi- 
tects, only  employed  them  as  instruments  for  grati^'iag 
their  vanity,  and  satiating  their  ambition.  For  in  after 
ages,  when  masons  were  more  nunterons,  and  when  the 
demaud  for  religious  structnres  was  less  urgent  than  be- 
fore, the  bishops  of  Rome  deprived  tbe  fraternity  of 


(c)  Gibbon,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  no. 

(d)  Wren's  Parental ia,  or  a  Hislmy  of  the  Family  of  Wren,  p.  306;  307.   Heniy'l  History  of  Gfeat  Britunr. 
tcI.  viii.  p.  273.  b,  iv^chan.  $..^  i,    Bohistn's  IWfii  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  31.. 
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tbtuoT-  d)t»e  nrj  piiTflegei  Wliidi  bad  been  conferred  upon 
'"    *~"'  them  withoDt  Mlkitation,  and  persecuted,  vith  aore- 
lentiog  nge,  the  very  men  whom  they  bad  TalunUrilj 
taken   into  favour,  and  irho  had   contribated  to  the 
graodear  of  their  ecclesiastical  ettablishmenL 
IntTodao-        ^B.  Wherever  tbe  catholic  religion  was  tao^t,  tiw 
lion  oT  frMnieetinM  of  free  masons  were  sanctioned  and  patroni- 
^J^^^J(_   zed.     The  principles  of  the  order  were  even  imported 
Uad.  into  Scotland  (x),  where  tbej  continoed,  for  many  ages, 

ia  their  primitive  simplicity,  long  after  they  had  been 
-  estiDguiibcd  in  the  continental  kingdoms.  In  tbia 
manner,  Beotland  became  tbe  centre  from  which  these 
principles  again  issued,  to  illuminate,  not  only  all  the  na- 
tions on  tbe  continent,  hut  every  civilized  portion  of 
tbe  habitable  world.  What  those  caiue*  were  which 
continued  die  societies  of  &ee  masons  longer  in  Bri- 
tain than  in  other  countries,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
easy  to  determine ;  but  as  the  fact  Itself  is  unquestion- 
able, it  must  have  arisen,  either  from  some  favooraUe 
circumstances  in  the  political  state  of  Britain,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  other  governments  of  Europe  ;  or 
from  the  superior  policy,  by  wbicb  the  Briti^  masoos 
eluded  the  suspicion  of  tbeir  enemies,  and  tbe  superior 
prudence  with  whi^  they  maintained  tbe  primitive 
•implicity  and  respectability  of  their  order.  The  form- 
er of  t^ese  causes,  had,  without  doobt,  a  considerable 
abare,  in  producing  the  effect  under  consideration ;  and 
■we  know  for  certain,  that,  in  onr  own  days,  the  latter 
lias  preserved  free  masonry  in  a  floarishiog  condition 
throughout  these  united  kingdoms,  while,  in  other 
countries,  the  imprudence  and  foolish  innovations  of  its 
nemben,  have  exposed  it  to  the  severest  and  justcst 
censure,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  most  violent  perse- 
cutions. It  is  a  fact,  requiring  no  conErmation,  and 
resulting  from  the  most  obvious  causes,  that  free  mason- 
ry never  flourishes  in  seasons  of  public  commotion ;  and 
even  in  Great  Britain,  thou^  tbe  seat  of  war  is  com- 
monlv  in  foreign  coontries,  it  has  universally  declined. 
But  in  those  lands  which  are  the  theatre  of  hostilities, 
it  will  be  neglected  in  a  still  greater  degree ;  and,  if 
these  hostilities  arc  long  continued,  or  frrqaently  recur, 
the  very  name  and  principles  of  the  order  must  be  sooo 
extinguiabed.  Am'rd  those  continual  ware,  therefore, 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  distracted  and  desolated 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  association  of  architects 
would  be  soon  dissolved  ;  while  in  the  hnmble  village 
hf  Kilwinning,  mi  tbe  western  coast  of  Scotland,  they 
found  a  safe  retreat  from  tbe  violent  convulsions  of  con- 
tinental wars. 
^  49.  Before  we  detail  the  protrress  of  free  masonry, 

■wtweea  alter  its  importatioD  into  tiritain,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fre«  muonigive  enroe  account  of  the  knights  templars,  a  fraternity 
kiid  tin  of  free  masons  whose  afHuence  and  virtocs  often  raised 
^"^t""  tbe  envy  nf  contemporaries,  and  whose  unmerited  and 
^^'^  unhappy  end  must  have  often  excited  the  compassion  of 
'  posterity.     It  woald  be  needless  labour  to  enter  into 
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any  invettigatioo,  in  taier  to  prove,  tbat  Utt  ordw  of  timttaaj, 
tbo  kni^ts  templars  was  a  (much  of  free  masonry. '■'  »  ' 
lliis  bet  has  been  invariably  acknowledged  by  free 
masons  themselves  ;  and  none  have  been  more  aealoiM 
to  establish  it  than  the  enemies  of  their  order  (f). 
Tbe  former  have  admitted  the  fact,  not  because  it  was 
creditable  to  them,  bot  because  it  was  trae ;  and  the 
latter  have  supported  it,  because  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
sophistry,  it  mi^t  be  employed  to  disgrace  tbeir  oppo- 

40.  Tbe  order  of  tbe  knights  templars  was  instituted  HuMiy  of 
during  tbe  crusades,  in  the  year  1 1 1 8,  by  Hugo  de  the  bights 
Paganis,  and  Geoffrey  of  St  Omen.  It  received  this*''"'''^ 
appellation  because  its  members  originally  resided  near 
the  church  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  dedicated  to  oor 
Saviour.  Though  the  professed  object  of  this  religi- 
ous association  was  to  protect  those  Christian  pilgrims, 
whose  mistaken  piety  had  led  tbem  tothe  holy  city) 
yet  it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  its  chief  and  pri- 
mary intention,  was-  to  practise  and  preserve  the  ntes 
and  mysteries  of  masonry.  We-know  at  least,  that  the 
knights  templars,  not  only  possessed  the  mysteries,  but 
perfonned  the  ceremonies,  and  inculcated  the  duties  of 
free  masons  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  prac- 
tising of  these  rites  could  contribute  nothing  to  the  pro- 
tection and  comfort  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims.  Uad 
tbe  templars  publicly  avowed  the  real  object  of  <  their 
institution,  instead  of  that  favour  which  they  so  long 
enjoyed,  they  would  hare  experienced  the  animosity  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  But  as  tbey  were  animated  with 
a  sincere  regard  for  tbe  Cathidic  religion,  and  with 
a  decided  abhorrence  for  the  infidel  possesocaa  of  Judea, 
it  was  never  ooce  suspected  that  they  transacted  any 
other  business  at  their  secret  meetings,  bot  that  which 
concerned  the  regulation  of  their  order,  tbe  advance- 
ment of  religion,  and  tbe  extirpation  of  its  enemies. 
The  many  prodigies  of  valour  which  they  exhibited 
against  the  in&dcis ;  the  many  charitable  deeds  which 
they'  performed  towards  the  distressed  pilgrims  }  and 
tbe  many  virtues  which  adorned  their  private  character, 
procured  tbem,  from  the  rulers  of  Europe,  that  respect 
and  authority  to  which  tliey  were  so  justly  entitled,  and 
which  thry  so  long  maintained.  Bnt  respect  and  au- 
thority were  not  the  only  rewards  which  they  pur- 
chased by  tbeir  virtues  and  military  prowess.  From 
the  munificence  of  the  popes,  the  generosity  of  the 
pioua  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  and  from  tbe  gra- 
titude of  those  opolent  pilgrims,  who,  in  the  moments 
of  distress,  had  experienced  their  kiad  assistance,  the 
knights  templars  had  acquired  such  immense  possessions 
in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  but  particulariy  in  France, 
that  tbeir  revenues  i^n  exceeded  those  of  the  aecolar 
princes.  Thus  independent  in  tbeii  circumstances,  and 
being  fatigued  with  those  unsuccessful  strug^es  against 
the  infidels,  wbicb  tbey  hid  maintained  with  such  man- 
ly courage,  they  returned  to  their  native  land  to  enjc^, 
4N  2  Iff 


(e)  a.  D.  1 140.  Fit/.  Statistical  account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.  Parish  of  Kilwinning;  or  Edinburgh  Magazine 
for  April  1802,  p.  343. 

(r)  Fitl.  Barmera  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  ii.  p,  37^—383.  whore  this  is  attempted  at  some  length.  As 
Barmel,  however,  was  unacquainted  with  the  observances  m  the  templars  and  masons,  he  has  attributed  to  both 
many  absurd  rites  wbicb  probably  never  existed  but  in  his  own  mind.  For  the  same  reason  he  has  omitted  many 
points  of  resemblance  whidi  WMud  have  cstablisbed  tbe  common  opiuion  upon  an  immoveablfl  fouadati^. 
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f     InyeMC  udquict,  AerceempenMof  tbeir  toilfl.     Bnt,     to  compete  the  rain  of  tbe  templars,  &dA  utiate  tbe  tmi-  j 
■—'tike  all  men  ivbo  are  suddeolj  tranBported  from  danger      geaiice  of  tbeir  enemica.     Tbetr  grand  master  Uolay,  ■- 

and  fatigue,  to  opuleace  and  eaae,  many  of  the  templars  and  other  dignitariea  4>f  the  order,   6till  survived :    aod, 

deviated  from  that    virtuous   course  which   thejr  had  though  they  had  made  the  most  submis&ive  acknoirledgc- 

iitherto  pursued,  and  indulged  too  freely  in  those  lux-  meats  to  their  unrelenting  persecuton,  yet  the  influence 

nries  and  fashionable  amusenients  to  which  they  were  fthich  they  had  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  their 

invited  by  opulence,  and  impelled  by  inactivity.     Thai,  connection  with  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  render- 

from  the  indiscretions  of  a  few,  did  the  knights  templars  ed  them  formidable  and  dangerous  to  their  oppresaora. 

lose  a  considerable  share  of  those  honours,  and  that  ce-  By  the  exertion  of  that  influence,  they  might  restore 

lebrity,  which  they  bad  long  enjoyed.     But  this  relax-  union  to  their  dismembered  party,  and  inspire  them  with 

ation  of  discipline,   and  attachment  to  luxurious  indo-  courage  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  companions ;  or, 

lence,  were  the  only  crimes  of  which  the  templars  were  by  adopting  a  more  cautious  method,  they  might  repel, 

guilty }  and  to  men  of  honour  and  spirit  tike  them,  (he  by  uncontrovertible  proofs,  the  charges  for  which  they 

forfeiture  of  popularity,   which  was  the  consequence  of  suflered  ;   and,   by  interesting  all   men  in  their  behalf 

their  apostasy,  would  be  a  sufficient  punishment.     This,  they  might   expose  Philip  to   the  attacks  of  bis  ows 

however,   was  not  the   sentiment  of  Philip   the   Fain  subjects,  and  to   the  hatred  and  contempt  of  Europe;. 

That  barbarous  monarch,  iuKtigated  by  private  revenge  Aware  of  the  dangers   to  which  his  character  and  per- 

against  some  individuals  of  the  order;  encouraged  by  son    would    he   exposed    by   pardoning   the    surviving 

the  prospect  of  sharing  in  their  ample  revenues ;  and  templars,  the  French   monarch  commanded  the  grand 

spurred  on  hy  a  spirit  which  seldom  resides  in  a  human  master  and  his  brethren  to  be,  led  out  to  a  scaSold, 

breast,  imprisoned  in  one  day  alt  the  templars  in  France,  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  there  to  confess  before  the 

merely  at  the  instance  of  two  worthless  members  of  the  public,  the  enormities  of  which  their  order  had  been 

order,  who  had  been  disgraced  and   punished  by  their  ^ilty,  and   the  justice  of  the  punishment   which   had 

BOperioTS,   for  tbe  enormity  of  their  crimes.      It  was  been   inflicted  on  their   brethren.      If  they  adhered  to 

pretended  by  these  base  accusers,  that  the  templars  ah-  their  former  confessions,  a  full  pardon  was  promised  to 

jiired  our  Saviour,  that  they  spit  upon  his  cross,   that  them ;   but  if  they  should  persist  in  maintaining  th^ir 

they  burned  their  children,  and  committed  other  atro-  innocence,  tbey  were  threatened  with  destruction  on  a 

cioos  crimes,  from  which   the  human  mind  recoils  with  pile  of  wood,   which  the   executioners  had  erected  in 

horror,  and  which  could  have  been  perpetrated  only  by  their  view,  to  awe  them  into  compliance.     While  the 

men   so  completely  abandoned   as  the  informers  ihent-  multitude  were  standing  around  in  awful  expectatitw, 

selves.     Under  the  pretence  of  discovering  what  de-  ready,  from  the  words  of  the  prisoners,  to  justify  or  caa- 

gree  of  credit  might  be  attached  to  these  accusations,  demn  their  king,  the  venerable  Moky,  with  a  cheerful 

the  templar*  were  extended  on  the  rack  till  they  coo-  and  undaunted  countenance,  advanced,  in  chains,  to 

fessed  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged.     Se-  the  edge  of  the  scaffold ;  and,   with  a  Etia  and  impreft- 

veral  of  the  knights,  when  stretched  on  this  instniment  sive  tone,  thus  addressed  the  spectators.     "  It  it  ' 
of  agony,   made  ev 
persecutors  desired, 

that  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  which  they  had 
.exhibited  in  the  Geld,  persistMl  in  denying  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  maintained  with  their  latest 


ery   acknowledgement  which   their 
But  others,  retaining  on  the  rack 


just,  that  in  this  terrible  day,  and  in  tbe  last  moments 
of  my  life,  I  la;  open  the  ioiquity  of  &lsehood,  and 
make  truth  to  triumph.  I  declare,  then,  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  I  coqfess,  thou^  to  my  eter- 
nal shame  and  coofiision,  that  I  have  committed  the 
breath,  the  innocence  of  their  order.     Many  of  those,     greatest  of  crimes ;  but  it  has  been  only  in  acknuwledg- 


ing  those  that  have  been  charged  with  so  much  v 
lence  upon  an  order,  which  truth  obliges  me  to  pro- 
nounce innocent.  I  made  the  first  declaration  they  iv> 
quired  of  me,  only  to  suspend  the  excessive  tortures  of 
the  rack,  and  mollify  those  that  made  me  endure  them. 
I  am  sensible  what  torments  tbey  prepare  for  those  that 
have  courage  to  revoke  such  a  confession.    But  the  hor- 


in,  who  had  tamelv  submitted  to  their  persecutors, 
retracted  those  ignominious  confession*  which  the  rack 
had  extorted ;  and  maintained  tbeir  integrity  in  the 
midst  of  those  flames  which  the  barbaroos  Philip  had 
kindled  for  their  destruction.  Fift^-nine  of  these  nn- 
happy  men  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  fa^  a  slow  fire-, 
and  the  same  vindictive  and  inhuman  spirit  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  other  {vovinces  of  France,  and  in  tbe  other  rible  sight  which  tbey  present  to  my  eyes  is  not  capable 
nations  of  Europe.  The  fortitude  which,  in  every  of  making  me  confirm  one  lie  ffy  another.  On  a  con- 
country,  was  displayed  hy  these  unfortunate  sufierers,  dttion  so  infamons  as  that,  I  freely  renounce  life  whiclr 
could  have  been  inspired  by  innocence  alone  ;  and  is  a  is  already  but  too  odious  to  me.  For  what  would  it 
strong  proof,  that  their  minds  were  not  so  enervated  by  avail  me  to  prolong  a  few  miserable  days,  when  I  must 
indolence,  nor  their  bodies  so  enfeebled  by  luxury,  as  owe  them  only  to  the  blackest  of  calnmniei  (c]."  In 
has  been  generally  believed.  Tbe  only  murmurt  which  consequence  of  this  manly  revocation,  the  erand  master 
parted  from  their  lips,  were  those  which  expressed  their  and  his  companions  were  hurried  Into  the.  names,  iriiere 
anguish  and  remorse,  that  they  had  betrayed,  in  the  they  retained  that  contempt  of  death  which  they  had 
hour  of  pain,  the  interests  of  their  order,  and  bad  can-  exhibited  on  former  occasions.  This  moorafnl  scene 
fessed  themselves  g<utty  of  crimes  unworthy  of  a  temp-  extorted  tears  from  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar.  Four 
Ur  and  a  man.  valiant  knights,  whose  charity  and  valour  had. procured 

Dcattat        diiButtheatrQcinuas^eiM  wasyet  to  corae  which  was     them  the  gratitude  and  applause  of  mankind,  suffering, 

•""g^^.  without 

MMter  and 

•dterdigni-  ■  -     ■ 
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(.g)  Histoite  de  Chcvatien  HosplfJiers  de  Saint  Jeaa  de  Jerusalem,  par  Abbd.VertDt,  torn.  ii.  p.  lOl.  lo^ 
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UuMiy.  vritiimit  fear,  tHe  mott  cniel  lad  igntHtuDioiu  deatfa, 
'  ■ .»  '  wu  indeed  a  Spectacle  nelt  calculated  to  excite  eaio- 
tions  of  pity  in  tbe  hardest  bearts  ',  and,  wbatercr  opi- 
■ion  we  may  entertain  cooceroing  the  character  of  that 
unhappy  onler,  every  mind  of  sensibility  nilt  compaa- 
aioOate  the  fate  of  the  templars,  and  corse  the  inhuman 
policy  af  Philip  the  Fair. 
Hm  inoo-  42.  From  this  short  and  imperfect  account  of  the 
"f'k  \  n'igiu  >t><l  rail)  of  the  knights  tem^an,  the  reader  will 
tFmpI^  **  **  enahlcd  to  UDdeistaod  the  merits  of  the  question,  re- 
cnuideied.  specting  the  innocence  of  that  order,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  consider.  The  opiatons  of  contempo- 
raiT  nriters  were  too  much  influenced  by  party  spirit, 
•na  religious  zeal,  to  deserve  any  regard  in  this  inves- 
ligstion.  All  those  writers  (h),  however,  who  are  ge- 
nerally deemed  impartial  historians,  and  who  were  m 
DO  respects  interested,  either  in  the  caademnation  or 
«cquittal  of  the  templars,  have,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
nonnced  them  innocent  of  tbe  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  imputed  their  destruction  to  the  avarice 
and  private  resentment  of  Philip.  In  the  derisioa  of 
these  historians,  the  public  had,  in  general,  acquiesced, 
till  their  sentiments  were  unsettled  by  tbe  bold  preten- 
aions,  and  the  sophistical  reasoning  of  Barruel.  This 
writer  has  charged  upon  the  templars  all  those  crimes 
with  which  their  enemies  had  fmrmerly  loaded  them  1 
be  has  attempted  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  French 
king,  and  has  reproached,  with  tbe  bitteretit  invective, 
the  society  of  free  masons,  because  they  were  once  eon- 
nected  with  a  fraternity,  which,  in  his  opinimHWa"  go 
wicked  and  profane.  While  ne  endeavottr,  therefore, 
to  defend  the  templara  against  these  recent  calumntes, 
we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  maintaining  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  masonic  institution,  by  vindicating  its  mem- 
bers from  that  imputed  depravity,  which,  according  tn 
BuTuel,  they  have  inherited  &om  their  fathers. 

43.  In  orner  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  respects 
iflg  anv  sentence  wbicb  has  heea  passed,  without  pro- 
per evidence,  either  against  individuals  or  associations, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  motives  and 
character  of  the  accusers,  and  with  the  benefits  which 
.  might  Rccme  to  them  and  the  judges,  by  tbe  punish- 
nent  or  liberation  of  tbe  accused.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  accusers  had  been  disgiaoed  and  imprisoned  by 
tb«  accused,  for  their  villany  and  turimes.  Their  chief 
prosecutor  and  judge  was  actuated  by  motives  of  avariqe 
and  private  resentment ;  and  many  rival  orden  who 
bad  been  languishing  in  obscurity,  and  indigbnce,  pro- 
pagated with  assiduity  the  slanderous  tale,  la  hagfa  of 
sharing  in  those  ample  possessions,  and.tbat  public  fa- 
vour, which  had  been  acquired  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  tbe  knights  templan.  To  all  ranks  of  men,  tndeed, 
(he  veneration  which  tbe  name  of  a  templar  insured, 
woii  an  object  of  envy :  their  opulent  revenues  were  os- 
culated to  give  trouble  to  a  covetous  mind,  and  the  re- 
markabla  regularity  of  their  conduct  was-  no  small  in- 
citement to  tbe  exercise  of  detractio*.  Such  wcre-tbe 
natives  and  proapects  of  their  judges  and  accnaers. 
liet  us  attend   now  to  the    agcuaatioDa.  which   weta 


bronght  against  diem,   and  we  shall   find  that'  these  j 
could  scarcely  come  under  tbe  cognizance  of  law,  1 
their  pretended  crime*  were  committed  against  then 


cbaige.  Did  they  purloin  any 
-Of  thefl  they  were  never  accuiea. 
Did  they  instigate  to  rebellion  the  subject*  of  any  go- 
vermeut,  or  plot  destruction  against  the  peiaou  of  any 
kins  ? — Under  such  a  character  they  were  never  known, 
till  Barruel  called  them  traitor*  and  regicides }  because, 
forsooth,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  their  successors,  the 
free  masons  in  France,  were  accessory  to  tbe  murder  of 
their  king.  What  then  were  their  crimes  ?  it  was  said, 
that  they  burned  their  own  infants !  and  yet  an  instance 
was  never  produced,  in  which  the  child  of  a  templar  - 
had  disappeared,  and  in  which  tbe  tenderness  of  a  mo- 
ther, aa  wanid  certainly  have  happened,  remonstrated 
against  the  murder  of'^  her  child.  They  were  said  to 
have  committed  the  most  unnataral  of  all  crimes  !  and 
yet  no  individual  produced  a  specific  instance  which  be 
could  corroborate  by  indubitable  proof.  They  were 
accused  of  insulting  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  yet  they 
bad  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  his  religion.  Of 
crimes  like  these,  one  may  conceive  a  depraved  indi- 
vidual to  have  been  guilty  ',  but  to  beJieve,.  that  a  r»- 
spectabie  fraternity,  conusting  of  tbousaods  of  laenthera, . 
could  ba  capable  of.BUcti  enormities,  requires  a  degree 
of  faith  to  which  tbe  inoBt  credulous  will  scarcelyat- 
tain. 

44.  Tlie  innocence  of  the  templars,  and  the  injustice 
of  Philip,  will' be  still  more  apparent,  by  considering - 
the  conduct  of  the  latter,  as  related  even  by  Barruel. . 
This  writer  observes,  "  That  two  men,  who  bad  been 
imprisoned  for  their  crimes,  declared  that  they  had 
some  important  discoveries  to  make  concerning  tbe 
knights  templars,  and  that  this  declaration,  though  ■ 
entitled  to  little  credit,  made  the  king  determine  on 
tbe  dissolution  of  tbe  order^aad  arrest  on  one  day  all . 
the  templars  in  bis  kingdom  (l)."  Here  then  was  . 
the  most  ikgTaat  injustice  in  the  very  threshold  of  tbe 
whole  affair.  Without  summoning  a  single  witaass; 
without  examining  a  single  templar  ;  without  consult- 
ing a  single  friend  j  witbout  even  knowing  what  tbe 
important  discoveries  were  which  the  criminals  had  to  ■ 
make  ;  the  French  king  detemntted  on  the  destruction  . 
of.the  templars,  on  the  destruction  of  an  order  whose 
grand  master  bad  been  his  particular  friend,  and  even 
th&  godfather  of  one  of  bis  children  (k).  This  laU 
ter  circumstance,  indeed,  is  brought  forward- by  Bal<-  - 
ruel,  to  justify  tbe  conduct  of  Philip,  because  be  sacri- 
ficed the  duties  of  friendship  to  tbe. principles  of  justic*. . 
But,  when  we  take  it  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  hii 
conduct,  it'inust  inspire  every  honest  mind  with  a  mora  - 
degrading  opinion  of  tbe  bead  and  heart  of  ^lat  perse- 
cuting monarch. 

45.  Such  being  the.  premature,  and  precipitant  de- - 
termination  of  Philip,  we  may  consider  the  order  of  thn 
tempUra  as  at  that  time  dissolved,  and  regard  all  those 
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(h)  Among  these  we  may  reckon  Uonie,  History  of  England,  vol.  iL  p.  373. 
vol.  viiL  p.  4^.  and  Vertot,  ut  tupra. 
(f)  Bfemoun  oUacvbuusm,  vol.  ii.  f^  364...  (k)  Id,  Id.  g.  366-  . 
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Mmmut.  extmiiutions,  inqumes,  coofeuHMU,  trial*,  sod  councih  wm  free  mad  noracrea* ;  bf  an  application  of  tlie  fm-  | 

'       v'      ■'  which  Eocceeded,  ai  mere  phantoms  of  juitice,  coDJuied  «!plca  already  laid  dom,  we  wonld  from  that  ctrcnm-  v 

up  bj  that  craftjt  priDce,  to  dazKk  the  eye>  of  bis  Ba1>-  stance,  prove  the  iuwcence,  and  not  the  guilt  of  the 

jectB,  and  lanctiff  the  depravity  of  his  own  cnndnct.  templars. 

Bjr  keeping   titia  circumstance  in  view,  the  intelligent         47.  It  is  not,  however,  npen  epecnlatiTe  prioci^es 

reader  will  be  enabled  to  nndentand  the  miunte,  though  alone,  that  we  can  accoant  for  the  confessioos  and  snb- 

soraetinies  contradictory,  detail*  of  historians,  respect-  sequent  recantations  of  the  knights.    There  are,  fbr- 

ing  the  trial  and  confessions  of  the  knights  templars;  tunately,  some  biMorical  factswhicli  furnish  a  rational 

and,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  justice  with  which  the  explanation   of    their   conduct ;    but   which   fiaimd, 

judges  attempted  to  covee  their  proceedings,  be  will  be  either  from  ignorance  or  design,  has  totally  overlooked, 

enabled  to  develope  the  detestable  principles  upon  which  About  the  commencement  of  the  whole  afiair,  Molajr 

their  trial  was  conducted,  and  the  still  more  detestable  the  grand  master  of  the  order,  had  been  examined  at 

motires  which  ioTited  Clement  V,  to  partake   in   the  Paris.     From  the  causes  already  exi^ained,  but  psuti- 

guilt  of  Philip  the  Fair.  cnlarty  from  a  dread  of  those  trnmenls,  to  which  an 

46.  The  most  formidable,  and  indeed  the  only  plan-  obstinate  avowal  of  his  innocence  woold  expose  him,  he 

'   siUe  argumept  by  which  Barrucl  supports  bis  opinious,  made  every  confession  which  bis  persecutors  demanded  } 

Is  drawn  from  tbe  confessions  of  the  tcmplBrs.     He  but  be  at  tbe  same  time  transmitted  circular  lettera  to 

maintains  that  the  avowals  of  the  knights   were  free  an  immense  namber  of  his  brethren,  requesting  them 

from  compnlsion,  and  that  no  set  of  men  could  be  so  to  make  tbe  same  confessions  witb  himself  (l)  ;  for  it 

base  as  to  accuse  their  brethren  of  crimes,  of  which  they  was  only  by  submissive  conduct,  that  they  conid  hope  to 

believed  them  to  be  entirely  innocent.    But  the  frllncy  disarm  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  avert  tbe  blow 

«f  his  reasoning  will  appear  from  the  slightest  rejection,  which  was  threatened  to  their  order.     Agreeably  to  the 

It  is  a  cunons,  though  unqoeattonable  fact,  that,  when  request  of  Molay,  many  of  the  templars  made  the  same 

an  avowal  must  be  made,  men  are  more  ready  to  accuse  acknowledgments ;  while  others  with  a  morality  more 

themselves  of  crimes  of  which  tbey  have  never  been  infiexible,  and  courage  more  ondaunted,  disdained  to  do 

guilty,  than  to  confess  those  which  tbey  have  actually  evil  that  good  might  come,  and  persevered  unto  death 

committed.     Boch  as  have  attended  to  the  operation  in  the  avowal  of  their  own  innocence,  and  that  of  their 

of  their  own  minds,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  order.     Molay,  however,  and  those  kui^ts  who  had 

life,  will  acquiesce  in  this  extraordinary  truth ;   and  followed  his  example,  soon  perceived  that  though  tbeir 

those   who  have   not  had  occasion  to   OMcrve   it,  will  submissions  bad  protected  them  from  injury  as  indivi- 

find,  upon  consideration,  that  it  is  consonant  to  the  COO'  duals,  they  had  nevertheless  rather  inflamed  tlie  rage 

stitution  of  tbe  human  mind.     When  a  man  confesses  of  Philip  against  the  order ;  and  being  now  convinced 

himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  be  has  really  perpc-  that  their  acknowledgements  of  guilt  bad  produced  an 

trated,  he  is  exposed,  not  only  to  tbe  reproaches  of  effect  opposite  to  what  tbey  expected,  tbey  boldly  re- 

hU  own  conscience,  but  to  those  of  tbe  worid  ;  and,  tracted  their  former  avowals,  and  adopted  that  intrepid 

should  be,  at  any  time,  retract  bis  confessions,  he  must  conduct  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  short  ac- 

be  aware  that    every  tnibsequent  inquiry  would   only  count.    There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 

confirm  the  truth  of  his  Srst  deposition.     But  when  a  this  part  of  our  subject,  trbich,  though  not  taken  notice 

man,  from  a  principle  of  fear,  acknowledges  the  truth  of  by  bistoriaus,  is  well  deserving  of  the  reader's  at- 

-of  accniations  with  which  he  has  been  unjustly  loaded,  tention.     It  is  asserted  by  all  contemporary  writeis, 

1  of  his  integrity   and  innocence  supports  hira  whether  the  friends  or  adversaries  of  the  templars,  that 


under  the  opprobrium  of  the  world,  and  he  is  conscioos  all  those  knights  who  maintained  their  ii 
tbat  his  character  will  be  vindicated  by  every  investiga-  condemned  either  to  death,  or  to  a  punishment  equally 
tion,  and  that  the  confessions  which  be  himself  made,  severe ;  while  all  who  confessed,  and  adhered  to  their 
may  at  any  time  be  proved  to  have  been  the  offspring  confessions,  were  either  completely  acquitted,  or  seu- 
of  necessity.  Sacb  undoubtedly  were  tbe  feelings  by  tenced  to  a  few  days  fasting  and  prayer,  or  a  short  im- 
"which  tbe  templars  were  actuated.  Convinced,  that  prisonment  (m).  It  is  allowed  also  by  these  historians, 
tbe  crimes  wbicli  tbey  were  desired  to  acknowledge,  and  even  by  Barruel,  that  m  very  considerable  namber 
tvere  of  such  an  unnatural  kind,  that  tbey  could  never  of  the  templars  were  altogether  iguorsjit  of  the  crimes 
be  imputed,  by  any  reasonable  man,  to  a  numerous  and  perpetrated  by  the  rest,  and  that  some  who  were  privy 
hitherto  respectable  fiatemity,  they  yielded  to  the  soli-  to  them,  were  not  partakers  in  their  guilt.  In  whicli 
citations  of  their  persecutor?  ;  with  the  well-gronnded  class  then  are  we  to  nnk  these  innocent  men  ?  among 
hope  that  future  inquiry  would  remove  the  stain  which  those  who  suffered  or  among  those  vho  were  saved  ?  If 
the  irresistible  desire  of  self-preservation  bad  prompted  among  the  former,  their  enemies  were  guilty  of  tbe 
them  to  throw  upon  their  character.  From  this  very  most  flagrant  injustice  and  eraclty,  in  consuming  the 
consideration,  indeed,  namely  from  the  natnre  of  tbe  innoceot  on  the  same  pie  witb  the  guilty.  If  among 
crimes  charged  upon  the  templars,  have  many  eminent  tbe  latter,  tfaev  most  have  been  compelled  to  confess 
historians  maintained  the  innocence  of  that  unhappy  themselves  gmlty  of  crimes  of  which  they  were  corn- 
order.     But  were  we  even  to  allow  witb  Barruel,  in  ^elely  innocent. 

-of^iosition  to  all  hiatwy,thBt  the  avovnJsof  the  knights  48.  In  order  to  show  that  the  confessions  of  tbe  tem- 

plars 


(l)  Histoire  de  Chevaliers  Hospitaliers,  par  A.hh6  Vertot,  torn.  ii.  p.  86. 

(mJ  Some  of  then  even  received  pensions  for  their  confessioBS.    See  Vertot,  ton.  ii.  p.  91. 
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plan  were  volunUrr,  anil  not  extorted  1^  the  rack. 
w  Barruel  is  obliged  lu  deny  facu  which  are  adraitled 
by  every  histmriaa.  But,  lest  his  readers  should  not  be 
so  ftceptical  on  thia  point  as  himaelf,  be  takes  care  to  in- 
form them,  that  the  bishops  declared,  tbat  all  whose  con- 
fessions were  extorted  by  the  rack,  should  be  regarded  as 
ionoceDt,  and  that  no  templar  should  be  subject  to  it ; 
that  Clement  V.  rather  favoured  the  templars,  and  that 
lie  sent  the  most  venerable  per«on!i  to  interrogate  thoee 
whose  age  and  I'n/irmilies  prevented  them  from  appear- 
ing before  him.  But  who  were  those  aged  and  infirm 
templars  to  whom  Clement  ix  so  compassionate  ?  Were 
they  men  smarting  under  diseases  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  heaven  ?  Were  they  men  whose  aged  limbs  were 
unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  or  whose  my  hain 
had  excited  the  pity  of  the  Roman  pontiff?  No — they 
were  a  few  undaunted  knights  whom  the  blood'Cxtort- 
ing  screws  of  their  tormentors  had  tortured  and  dis- 
abled ;  wbos«  flesb  bad  been  lacerated  on  the  rack, 
and  whose  bones  had  been  disjoiDted  «t  broken  on  the 
wheel.  These  are  the  men,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  above  writer,  were  prevented  by  Ikir  age  and  in- 
jirmilies  ^twci  travelling  to  Poictiec^,  or  who,  in  the  more- 
simple  style  of  the  Pope  himself,  were  unabl&fo  ride  on 
hortebftck,  or  to  bear  awj  other  tnelkad  of  conveyance 
whatsoever. 

49.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  charac- 
terof  the  templars  from  the  accusations  of  their  ene- 
iniea,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  re- 
■peeling  the  ceremonial  observances  which  are  attribated 
to  tbem  and  their  posterity,  by  the  author  of-  the  me- 
moirs of  Jacobinism.  But  this,  our  enemies  well  know, 
is  forbidden  ground,  on  which  free  masons  are  prohibi- 
ted to  enter  by  the  laws  of  their  order.  It  is  here,  con- 
sequently, that  tbe  moat  numerous,  and  apparently  the 
most  successful  attacks  have~been  made,  for  we  can  be 
provided  with  no  means  of  defence  without  laying  open 
the  mysteries  of  the  fraternity.  Conscious  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  free  masons  labour,  their  ad- 
versaries have  fabricated  tbe  most  frightful  and  foolish 
ceremoaies,  and  impoaed  tbem  upon  the  world  as  the 
ceremontea  of  masonry.  Among  this  numbei^  may.  be 
reckoned  those  ritei  and  oaths  which  Barruel  ascribes 
to  tlte  templars  and  their  posterity,  but  which,  we  so- 
lemnly aver,  have  no  connexion  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and,  were  we  permitted  to  divulge  to  tli« 
world  tbe  whole  of  our  ritual,  system,  many  who  have 
duped  the  public  by  deceitful  information,  would  stand 
ibashed  at  their  conduct ;  while  other*,  who  have  con- 
fided in  Bocb  information,  would  be  aatonisbed  at  the 
extent  of  their  credulity-  Then. might  free  masons  de- 
fy, aa  they  have  done  in  every  other  point,  the  hlnica- 
tions  of  the  malicious,  and  the  conjeetnrea  of  (he  !gni»- 
rant;  then,  too,  might  they  mock  at  the  ingenuity  of 
the  wise.  But,  as  they  are  boond'to  preserve  from  pu- 
blic view  tbe  rlten  of  their  order,  it  is  highly  dtsinge- 
nuous  to  assail  them  in  a  quarter  where  resistance  is 
impossible,  and'  where  every  unprincipled  man  m^ 
triumph  with  impunity.  Is  net  tins  to  assassInaU  an 
•ne my  with  his  hands  tied' behind  hia  backMs  not 
this  to  reproach  a  foe  who  is  deprived  of  the  organs  «f 
utterance  ? 

^o.    But  there  is  another  important  oonsidention, 
which,  while  it  points  out  in  a  mere  striking  manner 
tile  disingHinity  of  •och  condoct,  ihould,  at  tha  same 
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tirae^  incite  the  candid  inquirer  to  reject  every  calam-  HaMmrr. 
ny  agnlnst  secret  associations,  arising  from  reports  eon-  *— 
cerning  their  rites  and  ceremonies.  If  ever  the  aecreta 
of  free  masonry  were  betrayed,  they  must  have  been 
betrayed  by  men  who  were  completely  destitute  of  reli- 
gions principle  }  who  paid  no  respect  to  those  ties  which 
unite  the  members  of  civil,  as  well  as  secret  associa- 
tions ;  who,  in  short,  neither  teareil  Ood,  nor  regarded 
man.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  person,  pretending  to  be 
a  free  maaon,  offered  to  commonicate,  either  to  an  in- 
dividual, or  to  the  public,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
bis  order.  What  degree  of  credit  should  men  of  pro- 
bity attach  to  the  information  tbns  received  ?  A  per- 
son addresses  tbem  under  the  character  of  a  perjurer, 
offering  to  violate  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and 
to  divulge  mysteries  which  have  been  concealed  for 
ages.  He  may  give  them  accurate  information,  or  he 
may  not.  If  the  secrets  which  he  offers  to  betray  hav» 
been  hitherto  unknown,  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  his  deposition.  And  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  suspected,  than  he  will  dope  his  aoditort  by 
false  Information,  than  trample  upon  an  engagement, 
gnarded  by  tbe  most  awful  sanctions.  He  might,  In- 
deed, confirm  by  an  oath,  the  truth  of  bis  asseveration } 
but,  as  he  mnst  have  violated  an  oath  equally  solemn, 
no  man  of  sense  will  give  him  the  smallest  credit.  But,. 
SDpposIng  that  he  really  divulges  the  aecreta  and  Gere> 
monies  of  free  masonry,  it  ia  clear,  that  he  baa  atH  un- 
derstood their  true  import,  or,  at  least,  that  they  have 
made  no  impression  npon  his  mind.  It  is- almost  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that,  from  ignorance,  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  meaning,  be  will  exhibit,  under  an  aspect, 
calculated  to  excite  rtdtrnle,  those  rites  and  ceremonies, 
iHiieb,  if  properly-  explained,  would  command  admira- 
tion. If  then  it  be  so  difBcvlt  for  the  uninitiated  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  free  masonry,  and  still  more  so< 
to  ascertain  their  signification,  if  they  should  discover 
them ;  what  must  we  think  of  those  men  who  open 
their  ears  to  every  slanderous  tale  against  free  masons,, 
which  unprincipled' men.  may  impose  upon  their  credu- 
lity ?  What  must  we  think  of  tboae  who  reproach  and- 
vilify  the  order,  upon  the  uncertain  leports  of  con- 
ning and  Interested  men  P  We  appeal  to  the  impartial 
reader,  if  they  are  not  equally  base  with  the  informera- 
themselves. 

ji.  Such  are  the  considerations  by  wincb  we  wonid 
attempt  to  lepel  those  charges  and  distorted  &cta,  with 
which  Barmel  has  calumniated  the  character,  and  dis- 
figured the  hut«ry  of  the  templara.  They  will  be 
sufficient,  we  hope,  to  remove  those  eironeona  impres- 
iioDi  which  tbe  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism 
may  have  left  upon  the  reader's  mind.  Although  we 
have  adapted  t&e  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  the  in- 
nocence  of  that  unfortunate  order,  we  cannot'Coincide 
with  them  in  believing,  that,  as  individOala,  they  -wete 
free  from  blame.  The  templars  were  possessed  of  the 
same  nature,  and  influeneed  by  die  same  passions  aa 
their  fellow  men ;  and  they  were,  unquestionably,  ex- 
posed to  more  strong  and  numerous  temptations.  Some 
of  the  knights  therefore,  may  have  been  guilty  of 
crimes,  ana  these  too  of  an  aggravated  kind,  which, 
by  a  strange,  though  not  uncommon  mistake,  might 
have  been  transferreil  to  their  order.  But  it  Waa  never 
proved  that  they  were  traitors,  child-morderera,  regi- 
cides, and  infidels..   A  certaia  class  of  hiatorius,  in- 
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Mu<)Bi7  <]c<'I|  l>3V0  imputed  to  tbem  incfa  iniqiiitiea }  Bod,  wlii 
'  '•  unable  to  establish  llieir  assertions,  have  fixed  upoo  their 
order  tlie  more  prolihle  crimeti  of  dniokenneea  and  de- 
bauchery. But  amidst  ^11  these  accusations,  we  hear 
nothing  of  that  valour  nhich  first  raised  the  templars  to 
pre-eminence ;  nothing  of  that  charitj  aud  beneficence 
which  procured  tbem  the  respect  of  contcmponries ; 
nothing  of  that  fortitude  and  patience  which  most  of 
tbcm  exhibited  on  the  rack,  and  in  the  flames.  In  their 
case  it  has  been  too  true,  that 

The  evit  which  men  do  lives  after  them  : 
The  good  ia  often  interred  with  their  bones. 
5a.  Bat  allotving  the  templan  to  be  as  guitty  as  their 
enemies  hsve  represented  them;  upon  what  principles 
of  sound  reasoning,  or  of  common  sense,  does  Banuel 
transfer  their  guilt  to  the  fratcmitj  of  free  masons^  Is 
it  absolutely  necessar]',  that  the  son  afaould  inherit  the 
bodil;  diseases,  and  the  mental  debility  of  his  fore-fa- 
lAers  ?  or  ia  it  fair,  that  one  order,  proposing  to  itself 
the  same  object,  and  instituted  upon  the  same  principles 
■s  another,  should  be  charged  also  with  the  same 
crimes?  certainly  not.  If  virtue  and  vic«  were  heredi- 
taiy  qualities,  free  maaaua  might  arrogate  to  tbemselvea 
much  honour  from  their  connection  with  the  templars  i 
hut,  as  we  have  not  been  applauded  for  a  templar's  vir- 
tnes,  we  should  not  be  reproached  for  a  templar's  crimes. 
But  the  reasoning  of  Barruel  is  as  repognant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  as  it  ia  to  those  of  common  sense. 
Were  not  the  inhabitants  of  England,  at  one  period, 
fanatics,  rebels,  and  regicides  ?  But  where  now  is  the 
nation  that  is  more  liberal  in  its  religion,  andmoresteady 
in  its  If^alty  !  Did  not  the  French,  at  one  time,  tor- 
ture, bom,  and  massacre  their  fellow  citizens,  from  the 
fury  of  tbeir  religious  zeal,  and  the  strength  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  communion  ?  But  what  na- 
tion under  heaven  was  a  few  years  ago  less  influenced 
by  religious  principles,  and  less  attached  to  the  church  of 
Rome !  Did  not  the  rulers  of  France,  at  one  time, 
torment  and  assamitiate  hundreds  of  the  templars,  be- 
CBOse  they  deemed  them  infidels,  traitors,  and  regi- 
cides ?  J^d  have  we  not  seen,  in  these-  latter  days, 
the  very  mien  of  France  themselves,  infidels,  traitors, 
and  regicides  !  But  if  the  impartial  reader  should,  upon 
farther  inquiry,  give  credit  to  the  guilt  of  the  templars; 
in  order  to  remove  the  imputed  ataia  which  has  been 
transferred  to  free  masons,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ad- 
dress him  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

Tempora  'mufantttf;  et  aoi  mutamur  in  Htit. 

0^0  and      ^3.  About  the  time  of  the  knights  templars,  chivalry 

■druitacei  h^if  arrived  at  its  highest  perfection.     It  had  its  ex- 

0   ckivalrj.  jgjgnpg^  indeed  prior  to  this  period,  but  as  it  continued 

to  influence  the  minds  of  men  long  after  tlie  destruction 

of  that  unhappy  order,  it  was  thought  proper  to  defer 

its  coasideratlon  till  the  present  stage  of  onr  history. 

When  chivalry  made  its  first  appearance,  the  moral  and 

political  condition  of  Europe  was  in  every  respect  de- 
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plorable.  The  religion  of  Jesus  existed  only  in  name.  Mbimft 
A,  degrading  superstition  had  usurped  its  place,  and  v  ' 
threatened  ruin  to  the  reason  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
The  political  rights  of  the  lower  orders  were  sacrificed 


to  the  interest  of  the  great.  War  was  carried  on  with 
a  degree  of  savage  cruelty,  equalled  only  by  the  sangui- 
nary contentions  of  the  beasts  of  prey  \  no  clemency 
was  shown  to  the  TBoquisfaed,  and  no  humanity  to  the 
captive.  The  female  sex,  even,  were  sunk  below  their 
natural  level :  they  were  doomed  to  the  most  labori- 
ous occupations,  and  were  deserted  and  despised  by  that 
very  sex,  00  whose  protection  and  sympathy  they  have 
BO  natural  a  claim.  To  remedy  these  disorders,  b  fesr 
intelligent  and  pious  men  formed  an  association,  whose 
members  swore  to  defend  the  Christian  religion,  to  prac- 
tise its  morals,  to  protect  widows,  orpbaus,  and  the 
weaker  sex  ;  and  to  decide  judicially,  and  not  by  arms, 
the  disputes  that  might  arise  about  their  goods  or  ef- 
fects. It  was  from  this  association,  undoubtedly,  that 
chivalry  arose  (tr)  ;  and  not,  as  some  think,  itom  the 
public  investiture  with  arms  which  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  But,  whatever  was  iu 
origin,  chivalry  produced  a  considerable  change  in  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  the  great.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  eradicate  that  ignorance  and  depravity  which 
engendered  those  awful  evils  which  we  have  already 
enumerated.  It  has  softened,  however,  the  ferocity  of 
war.  It  has  restored  the  fair  sex  to  that  hononrable 
lank  which  they  now  possess,  and  which  at  all  times 
they  are  entitled  to  hold.  It  has  inspired  those  senti- 
ments of  generosity,  sympathy,  and  friendship,  which 
hafe  contributed  10  much  to  the  civilization  of  theworid; 
and  has  introducod  that  principle  of  honour,  which, 
though  far  Jrom  being  a  laudable  motive  to  action,  of- 
ten checks  the  licentious,  when  moral  and  religions 
considerations  would  make  no  impression  upon  their 
minds. 

54.  Such  was  the  origin  of  chivalry,  and  such  the  hies-  ChinlrTi 
sings  which  it  imparted.  That  it  was  a  branch  of  free^^^^^ 
masoniT)  may  be  inferred  from  a  varirty  of  coosldera- 
tions,  bom  the  consent  of  those  who  have  made  the 
deepest  researches  into  one,  and  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  spirit,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
other.  They  were  both  ceremonial  institutions.  Im- 
portant precepts  were  communicated  to  the  members 
of  each,  fvt  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  as  men,  and 
as  brethren  of  the  order  (o).  The  ceremonies  of  chi- 
valry, like  those  of  free  masonry,  though  unintelligible 
to  the  vulgar,  were  always  symbolical  of  some  impor- 
tant truths  (p).  The  object  of  both  institutions  was 
the  some,  and  the  members  bound  themselves,  by  an 
oath,  to  promote  it  with  ardonr  and  zeal  ((},}.  In  chi- 
valry there  were  also  difierent  degrees  of  honour, 
through  which  the  youths  were  obliged  to  pass  before 
they  were  invested  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood  ^r); 
and  the  knights,  like  free  masons,  were  formed  into 
fraternities  or  orders,  distinguished  by  diRerent  appel- 
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55.  From 


g)  Boutainvilliers  mi  the  Ancient  Parliaments  of  France,  letter  fifUi,  quoted  in  Brydson's  Summary  View 
eraldry,  pp.  24,  35,  :  ' 


(o)  Brydson's  Summary  View  of  Heraldry,  p*  31* 
Cr)  Id.  pp.  36,  37.  (s)  Id.  pp.  38.  40. 


(p)  Id.  p.  95. 
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55.  From  theMcitcniiuUnGeiDf  recemblaDCe,  mdo  the  ritea  of  free  mMonry  (ArL  ^,  4O.]  ;  But,  Iboug^  Maunrr. 

_.jt  mean  to  infer  tlut  chtvtlry  nu  free  nwwnty  an-  tber  tfaeu  exiated  in  a  double  CApacit^,  it  moat  be  evi.'  ^^n"     ' 

der  another  lume ',  we  mean  only  to  iliovf  that  the  two  deot  to  all  who  itudj>  tbe  faistoiy  of  the  templan,  that 

^^^i«*ar  iMtitationmere  intlioately  connected  ;  that  the  farmer  their  masonic  charBCter  chiefly  predominated,  and  that 

Se  learned  ^''"^  '**  origio  from  the  latter,  and  horrowed  from  it,  not  they  deduced  the  oame  of  their   institution,  and  their 

■ndvtliBi    only  some  of  its  ceremonial  obserrances, .  but  the  lead-  external  obeervancea,  from  the  nsa^  of  chivalry,   to 

eoonden-  jnf;  features  and  tbe  general  outline  of  its  constitution,  ctmceal  from  the  Roman  pontiff  the  pHmiiry  object  of 

*'°'*'  Tbeae  points  of  •imikrity,  indeed,  are  in  some  casM  so  their  order,  and  to  hold  their  secret  meetings  free  from 

•triking,  that  several  learned   men  have   aiGrmed  that  luspicioo    or   alarm.       About   this    time,  indeed,   tha 

free   maaonry  was  a  wcoodary  order  of  chivalry,  and  church  of  Rome  sanctioned  the  fraternity  of  operative 

derived  its  origin  from  tbe  asagea  of  that  institutioo  maaoiu,  and  allowed  them  to  perform  their  ceremonies 

(t).  From  what  reason*  these  authora  deduce  the  forma  without  molestation  or  fear.     But  this  clemency,  as  we 

of  free  masonry  from  the  ceremonies  of  chivalry,  it  is  have  already  shown,    was  tbe    o^^Dg  of  neceantr 

difficult  to  conjecture.    The  only  argumeot  which  they  (Art  37.)  ;  and  the   same  interested   motive  which 

■dduce,  b  tbe  similarity  of  the  institutions  ;  but  they  do  prompted  bu  hollaew  to  patrooiu  that  trading  aasoeia- 

not  cooaider,  that  this  proves,  with  equal  force,  that  free  tion,  could  never  infiuence  him  to  coimtenancc  the  do- 

nuaonry  is  the  parent  of  chivalry.     We  have  already  plicity  of  the  templars,  or  permit  them  to  oziat  in  their 

•howh,  that  there  were  many  secret  institutions  among  masonic  capacity.     It  was  the  discovery,  indeed,  of 

the  ancients,  but  particularly  the  fraternity  of  Diony-  their  being  free  maaons,  of  their  aisemhling  secretly, 

ai«n  architects,  which  resembled  free  masonry  in  every  and  performing  ceremoniea  to  which  no  stranger  was 

thing  but  the  name  ;  and  it  requires  no  proof  that  these  admitted,  that  occasioned  those  awful  calamities  whicb 

fratemitiea  arose  many  hundred  years  before  the  exist-  hefel  their  order.     It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  surprising 

enoo  ttf  chivalry.     If  then  thet«  be  any  resemblance  to  aome  readers,  that  such  zealous  defenders  of  the  Ca- 

betwren  the  institntiona  which  we  have  been  comparing,  tholic  religion  should  practise  the  observances  of  an  asso- 

We  most  consider  free  masonry  aa  the  fountain,  and  chi-  ciation,  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  always  perse- 

valrj  only  as  the  stream.     The  one  was  adapted  to  the  cuted  with  tbe  bitteievt  hostility.     Bui  their  anrpriw 

habits  of'^  intelligent  artists,  and  coold  flourish  only  in  will  cease,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  even  about  the 

tiives  of  civilixation  and  peace ;   the  other  was  accom-  middle  of  tbe    i8th  ceotniy,  when  free  masonry  was 

modated  to  the  dispositions  of  a  martial  ^e,  and  could  prohibited  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  by  a  papal  bnll,  the 

exist  only  in  season*  of  ignorance  and  war.  With  tfaeae  members  of  the  Bomiafa  church  adoptmi  the  same  plan< 

ohaervationa,  indeed,  the  history  of  both  fraternities  en-  So  moch  attached  were  they  to  the  principles  and  prmc  ' 

tirely  correapoads.     In  the  enlightened  ages  of  Oreece  tiee  of  the  frvtemity,  that  they  estahlisbed  «  new  secret 

and  Rome,  when  chivalry  was  anknown,  free  masonry  association  aimilar  to  that  of  free  masonry,  into  which 

Sonriahed  under  the  sanction  of  government,  and  tlw  tbey  professed  to  admit  none  bat  zealoos  abetton  of  the 

patronage  of  intelligent  men.     Bat  during  the  reign  of  papal  hierarchy.    In  this  manner,  by  flattering  tbe  pride 

Gothic  Ignorance  and  barbaiity,  which  followed  tbe  of  the  church,  they  eluded  its  vigilanoe,  and  preserved 

destruction  ot  imperial  Rome,  lre«  masonry  laogoisbed  the  spirit  of  fires  masonry,  by  merely  changing  its  name, 

in  obscurity,  while  ohivalrv  succeeded  in  its  place,  and  and  profraaing  to  make  it  subservient  to  Que  mterest  of 

proposed  to  accomplish  tne  same  object  by  different  the  pontificate. 

means,  which,  thoogfa  more  rough  and  violent,  were  '    57.  Before  leaving  this  sobject,  it  may  be  interest-  The  tcio. 

better  suited  to  tbe  manners  of  the  age.     And  when  iiv  to  some  loaders,  and  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  P'^  *5?_ 

■eience  and  lilentore  revived  in  Europe,  and  scat-  ofotbert,  to  show  in  what  manner  the  knights  templars^^^  f^ 

tered  those  cJnnda  of  ignorance  and  barbariam  with  became  depesitariea  of  the  masonic  mysteries.  We  have  tetnjiiei. 

~'  ich  abe   had  been  ovenbadowed,  chivalry  decayed  already  seen,  that  almost  all  the  secret   associations  of 


idong  with  tbe  mBnn««  that    gave    it    birtb,  iriiile  tbe  ancients  eithar  flourished  or  originated  ia  Syria, 

free    maaonry  arose  with    increaaing  splendour,    and  and  tbe  adjacent  countries.     It  was  here  that  the  Dio. 

advanced  with  tbe  same  pace  as  civilization  and  re-  nysian  ariists,  the  Essenea,  and  the  Kaaideana  arose. 

finement.  From  this  country  also  came  several  members  of  that 

Tbe  COD-         S^-  The  connexion  between  chivalry  and  free  ma-  tradinr  assoiHation  of  masuns,  which  appeared  in  Eu- 

aedon  at     sonry,  is  excelleatly  exemplified  in  the  fraternity  of  the  rope  during  the  dark  ages  (u)  ;  and  we   are  aaaured, 

du^^liT      knights  templars.     It  is  well  known  that  this  associa-  that,  notwithstanding  the  untevonnble  condition  of  that 

"^^      lion  was  an  order  of  chivalry,  that  the  templars  per-  province,  there  exists,  at  this  day,  on  Mount  Libsnus, 

nplited  '^o""*'^  <t*  Ceremonies,  and  were  influenced  by  its  pre-  one  of  tlnse  Syriac  fratemitiea  (x).     Aa  tbe  order  of 

he  N-    cepts  i  and  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  same  as-  the  templan,  therefore,  was  originsDy  formed  in  Syria, 

dety  of  the  aociation  was  initiated  into  the  myateriea,  and  practised  tad  eziatsd  there  for  a  considerable  time,  it  would  he 

'—  Vol.  XII.  Part  IL  +  40  no 

(t)  Chevalier  Ramsay,  See  Roblson's  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  39'  Leyden'i  Preliminary  Dissertation  to 
tbe  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  pp.  67.  71.  and  the  piefcce  to  GuillisLm's  Display  of  Heraldn,  ediL  6th. 

(u)  Mr  Clinch,  who  ^peais  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  &ct,  supposes  that  free  masOTiiy  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  meaoa  of  ^  G^paies.  Anthologia  Hibenica,  for  April  1794,  p.  sSe.  There  was  such 
a  eoDstant  communication  between  Asia  and  Europe  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  cruMdes,  that  the  castons  and  manners 
of  the  one,  most,  in  aooie  meaanre,  have  been  transferred  to  tbe  other.  ^ 

(x)  Anthologia  Hibemica,  April  1794,  p.  379. 
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tSittonwj.  "**  iiuprol»ble  Buppoailion  tliat  thtj  recfived  their  iiia- 
*   I  -y  I— I  Mnic  liDowIedge  from  the  lodges  in  tbat  quutcr.     But 
ire  are  fbrtunalely  in  this  cast  not  teO  to  coojecture, 
for  vie  are  expresslj  iofomed  by  a  foreigi)  author  (y), 
who  was  welt  acquainted  with  the  tiiatoiy  aod  customs 
of  Syria,  that  the  knights  templara  were  actually  niein- 
bers  of  the  Syriac  fratemitieH. 
Hittoiy  of       j8.  Having  thus  compared  free  masonry  with  thosa 
ttrt  ma.      seciet  associalibna  which  arose  during  the  dark  ages  ; 
wirym       |^  g,  ,^^  direct  oor  attention  to  its  pn^ress  in  firi- 
riUm.      ^^^^  ^£^^  j^  ^^  extinguished  in  the  other  kingdom  of 
Europe.    W;  have  already  seen  that  a  trading  fcater* 
nity  of  free  maMns  existed  in  Europe  during  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  tJiat   many  special  favours  wci«  conferred 
upon  it  hy  the  Roman  see  ;  that  they  bad  the  excluiive 
privilege  of  erecting  those  maniificent  boildingB,  which 
the  pride  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  misguided 
zeal  of  ita  members,  had  prompted  them  to  rear  ;  and 
that  several  masons  travelled  into  Scotland,  about  the 
beginniite  of  the  1 2th  century,  and  imported  into  that 
country  the  principles  and  ceremonias  of  their  order. 
And  we  have  illustrated  wreral  causes  which  preserv- 
ed this  association  In  Britain  after  its  total  diuolution 
on  the  continent. 
Free  ma-  S^'  "^^  ^^^^  masonr)'  was  introduced   into  Scotland 

sonrr  in.  ^y  thoM  architects  who  built  the  abbey  of  Kilwinning, 
tradaced  is  manifint,  not  only  from  those  authentic  documents, 
iito  Scot-  fay  which  the  existence  of  thr  Kilwinning  lodge  has  been 
^°°'  traced  back  aa  far  as  the  end  of  the  i  jtfa  eeotury,  hut 

I  by  other  collateral  arguments,  which  amount  almost  to 
a  demoitttratiotti  In-  every  country  where  the  tempo- 
n\  and  spiritnal  jorisdiction  of  the  pope  was  acknow' 
lodged,  there  was  a  eontiomtl  demand,  particularly  du- 
ring the  I2tb  century,  for  religiout  stniclures,  and  con- 
sequently for  operative  masons,  proportional  to  the  ^ety 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  opulence  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical ttstablishment ;  and  there  was  no  kingdom  io  Eu- 
rope where  the  leal  of  the  inhabitants  for  popery  was 
more  ardent  than-in  Scotland,  where  the  kmgs  and 
nobles  were  more  liberal  to  the  elcrgy,  aod  where, 
of  consequence,  the  church  was  nore  ncbly  endow- 
ed (Z).  The  demand,  therefore,  /or  elegant  catfae- 
drali  and  ingenious  artists,  must  have  heeu  propor- 
tionably  greater  than  in  other  coiuttriea,  and  that  dc- 
mand  could  be  supplied  only  from  tha  trading  assecia- 
tien  on  the  continent.  When  we  consider,  irt  additiov 
to  these  fiwts,  that  this  association  monopolized  the 
bnilding  of  religious  atructflres  in  Christendom ;  we 
are  auUtorised  to  conalnde,  that  thosa  numerous  aod 
clegaot  ruioB,  which  still  adorn  the  villages  of  Scot- 
land, were  erected  by  foreign  masons,  who  introduced 


into  this  istand  the  customs  of  their  order. 
Aad  aba  ^°-  ^^  *"  probably  about  this  time,  also,  that  free 
into  Eng-  masonry  was  introduced  into  England ;  but  whether 
Wad. '         the  EngUak  received  it   from  the  Scotch   maaoos   at 

Kilwiooing,  or  inm  other  brethren  who  had  arrived 
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fi>om  the  continent,  there  is  do  method  of  determining.  Uawn 
The  fraternity  in  England,  however,  maintain,  tbi^ '—  y— 
St  Alban,  the  proto-martyr,  wlio  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  was  the  Erst  who  brought 
masonry  to  Britain  ;  that  the  brethrea  received  a  cbar- 
ter  from  King  Aihelslaoe,  and  that  his  brother  Edwin 
BununtHied  all  the  lodges  to  meet  at  York,  which  form- 
ed the  first  grand  lodge  of  England  (a).  But  these 
are  merely  assertions,  not  only  uwapa hie  oC  proof  from 
authentic  history,  but  inconsistent  also  with  several  ki- 
Btorical  events  which  rest  vpon  indubitable  cvideace  (b}. 
In  support  of  these  opinions,  indeed,  it  is  alleged,  that 
DO  other  lodge  has  laid  claim  to  greater  antiquity  than 
that  of  York,  and  that  its  jurisdiction  over  the  other 
lodges  in  England  has  been  invariably  acknowledged 
hy  the  whole  fraternity.  But  this  ailment  only 
proves  that  York  was  the  birthplace  of  free  masonry  yi 
England.  It  brings  no  additional  evidence  in  support- 
of  the  improbable  stories  about  St  Alban,  Athelstanef 
and  Edwin.  If<  the  antiquity  of  free  masonry  in  Bri- 
tain can'  be  dcfeoded  only  by  the  forgery  of  silly  and 
uninteresting  stories,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  defended 
at  all.  Thme  who  invent  and  propagate  such  tales,  do 
not,  surely,  consider  that  they  bring  discredit  upon 
their  order  by  the  wannth  of  their  zeal  },  aod  that,  hj 
supporting  what  is  falsa,  they,  prevent  thinking  men 
from  believing  what  is  tsue. 

6i.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Kilwinning  vdpnguf 
York  lodges,  the  principles  of  free  masonry  were  ra-frMw 
pidly  di&iiBed  throoghont  both  kingdoms,  and  ^'^^^^^ 
lodges  were  erected  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  island.  Aa^""^ 
all  these  derived  their  existence  and  authority  from  the 
two  mother  lodges,  they  were  likewise  under  their  jo. 
risdietiwi  anAcoBtrool ;  and  when  any  diHerences  arose, 
that  were  cowMcled  with  the  art  of  boildiog,  they  were 
referred  to  the  genaral  meetings  of  the  fraternity,  which 
were  always  held  at  Kilwinning  and  York.  In  ibis 
manner  did  free  masonry  flourish  fw  a  while  in  Britaia, 
after  it  was  cwnpletely  abolished  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  But  even  here  it  was  doomed  to  snfier  a.long 
and  serious  decline,  and  to  experience  those  alternate 
snccesaions  of  advancement  and  decay,  which  mark  the 
history  of  every  human  institution.  And  though  dur- 
ing several  centuries  after  the  importation  of  free  ma- 
sonry into  Britain,  the  brethren  of  the  order  held  their 
public  assemblies,  and  were  sometimes  prohibited  frm^ 
meeting  hy  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  attracted  general  attention  till 
the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  retardation  which  the  progress  of  maaonry 
experienced^  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  discover. 
In  consequence  of  the  impwtant  privileges  which  tha 
order  received  from  the  churah  of  Rome,  many  «Jiose 
the  profession  of  an  architect,  which,  though  at  all 
times  an  honourable  employment,  was  particularly  in 
high  request  during  the  middle  ages.     On  this  account. 


(1)  Adler  de  Dmsb  Montis  Libani,  Rom.  1786. 

(2)  The  church  possessed  above  one  half  of  the  property  in  the  kingdom.     Robertson's  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  pp.  137,  65,  a6g. 

(a)  a.  D.  016.     Preston's  Illustrations  of  Masonry,   p.  148.     Smiths  Use  and  Abuse  sf  Free  Masonry, 
p.  51.     Free  Mason's  Calendar  1778,      ■ 

(b)  See  Dr  Plot's  Natural  Hisloi  y  of  Staffordshire,  chap.  vUi.  pp.  316—319. 
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f.nrv  the  body  of  oprrative  mnvwH  inrreased  tft  a-jcli  m  dc- 
r-^^gree,  »Di1  tlie  rage,  «s  well  as  the  neccHsity  fur  rrligiout 
edifices,  was  m  mach  diminished,  that  a  more  than  mS' 
ficieot  Dumber  of  hsnds  could,  at  any  time,  be  procur- 
ed for  Btipplying  th«  demands  of  the  church,  afid  of 
!•  of  pious  intlividuBls.  There  being  now  no  icarcily  of  ar- 
^  chitecis,  the  very  reason  which  prompted  the  chuich  to 
'  **"  protect  the  fraternity,  ccaned  to  exist ;  they,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  them  that  patroDsge,  which  they  bad 
■pontancously  proOered,  and  denied  them  even  the  li- 
bcHy  of  holding  their  secret  aaaembliea.  But  these 
were  not  the  only  cau>e«  which  produced  such  a  itrikSng 
diange  in  the  conduct  of  the  chorch,  to  the  masonic 
OTdrr.  The  spirit  of  free  masonry,  as  we  have  already 
■nid,  was  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
Bome.  Tho  intention  of  the  one  was  to  enlighten  the 
miod  i  the  object  and  policy  of  the  other  to  retain  It  in 
ignorance.  When  free  masonry  floarished,  the  power 
of  the  church  mast  have  decayed.  The  jealous*  of  the 
latter,  therefore,  was  arooscd )  aad,  as  the  civil  power 
in  England  and  Scothtnd  was  almost  always  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics,  the  church  and  the  stale  were 
•ombioed  against  the  principles  and  practice  of  free 
■nasonry  (c).  Along  with  these  causes,  the  domestic 
wid  bloody  wars,  which  convulsed  the  two  kingdoms 
from  tbe  i3tb  to  the  17th  century,  conspired  in  a  great 
degree,  to  produce  that  decline  of  the  fraternity  for 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  account. 
"»-  62.  But  notwithstavding  these  unfavoorable  «ircam- 
'  ^*  stances,  free  masonry  veems  to  have  flourished,  and  at- 
^!^  oj-tracted  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
TjVL  rr  VI.  who,  when  a  minor,  ascended  tbe  throne  of 
England  in  1431.  In  tbe  third  year  of  bis  ttiga,  in- 
deed, the  pariiament  passed  >  severe  act  aninst  the  fra- 
tcraitv,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  then  entrusted  with  the  education 
•f  the  young  king.  Thtj  e&acted  that  tbe  masons 
•hould  no  longer  hnd  their  chapters  and  annual  assem* 
blies  ;  that  those  who  summoned  such  chapters  and  as- 
aemblies  should  be  nmsidered  as  felons^  and  that  thoso 
who  resorted  to  them  should  be  fined  and  imprison* 
•d  (d).  But  it  would  appear  that  this  act  was  never 
put  in  execution;  for,  in  the  year  1419,  about  five 
year*  after  it  was  frnmed,  a  respectable  lodge  was  held 
'  ttt  Canterbury  under  the  patronage  of  tbe  archbitbop 
-liinMelf  (e).  When  King  Henry  was  able  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  Kovemment  of  bis  kingdom,  and  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  own  respecting  the  use  and  ten* 
4ency  of  the  masonic  -fnteniity,  is  ord^  -tn  atone  for 
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the  rignroui  conduct  of  hU  parliament,  he  not  only  per-  \Ta«inry. 
milled  the  order  to  bold  tlwir  meetings  without  moles- '  «  ' 
tation,  but  bnnoureil  tbe  lodges  by  bis  presence  as  a 
brother.  Before  he  was  initiated,  however,  int«  the 
mystrries  of  tbe  order,  be  secnu  to  have  examined,  with 
scrupulous  care,  the  niUure  of  the  institution,  and  to 
have  perused  the  chains  and  regulations  of  the  frater' 
nily,  as  collected  from  ibelr  ancient  records.  These 
&cts  are  contained  in  a  paper  written  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  Edward  IV.  and  confirmed  by  a  mana- 
■cript  in  King  Henry's  own  hand-writing,  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  person  who  bas  ttodied  the  history  of  tbe 
order.  This  manuscript  consists  of  questions  and  an- Account  sf 
nrert  respecting  the  nature  and  tendency  of  tree  mason-'  cstims 
ry,  and  seems  to  be  tbe  result  of  tbe  king's  examina-'"*"'"" 
tion  of  tome  of  tlie  brethren  before  he  became  a  mem'^^-,, 
ber  of  the  fraternity.  It  was  first  proMircd  frem  the 
Bodleian  library  by  tbe  celebrated  Mr  Locke,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  accompanied 
with  explanatory  notes  fT\  In  the  title  c^  tbe  manu* 
script,  it  is  said  to  have  been  faithfiilly  copied  frtoi  tbe 
band-writing  of  King  Henry  VI.  by  John  Leiand,  an- 
tiquarian, whof  according  to  Mr  IiMke,  Was  the  cele- 
brated antiquary  of  that  name  who  lived  tti  the  i6lh 
century,  and  was  appointed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  diasolntion  of  monasteries,  to  search  for,  and  save 
inch  books  as  were  worthy  of  preservation.  As  this 
manuscript  was  origiuslly  printed  at  Frankfort,  I  was 
led  to  inquire  what  grounds  there  were  for  believing 
that  the  explanatory  notes,  and  the  letter  to  the  eorl 
of  Pembroke  which  accompany  it.  Were  the  productioa 
of  Mr  Locke.  But  I  foond  that  this  had  been  nni- 
formly  taken  for  granted  by  every  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  the  circumstance  is  not  meiilioned  in  the 
large  edition  of  Mr  Locke's  woi^k  The  style  of  the 
letter,  however,  and  the  acotcness  of  the  annotatiottB, 
resemble  so  mucA  that  philosopher's  manner  of  writing, 
and  tbe  letter  is  so  descriptive  of  Mr  Locke'sre^  aitu- 
ation  at  the  time  when  it  was  wrilti-n,  that  it  is  almoin 
impossible  to  deny  their  aHtbentioi^.  In  the  letter  it- 
self) which  is  dated  6th  May  1696,  Mr  Lodce  re- 
marks that  he  composed  the  notes  for  tbe  sake  of  Lady 
Masham,  who  was  become  very  fond  of  masonry,  >tu 
that  tbe  mantiscript  had  so  moch  excited  his  own  curio- 
sity, that  be  waadetermined  toenter  into  tbe  fraternity 
tbe  next  time  he  went  to  London,  which,  be  adds,  will 
be  very  soon.  Now  Mr  Locke  was  at  this  time  i«sid- 
ing  at  Oates,  the  ceilntrT  seat -of  Sir  Francis  Masham* 
as  appears  frtNn  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Molynenx, 
4  0a  which 


(c)  As  a  proof  of  the  hostility  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  aecfet  associations  which  pretended  to  enlif^len  tbe 
mind,  we  mentioned  (p.  53.  svpra)  its  treatment  of  tbe  academy  of  secrets,  instituted  in  the  16th  century  for  tlw' 
advancement  of  phyncal  science.  When  a  local  and  temporary  institution  drew  down  tbe  vengeance  of  tbe  Ro- 
man SCO,  what  -roost  have  been  its  i:ooduct  to  a  lodge  of  masons?  A  lartber  account  of  the  academy  of  aecret* 
may  be  found  in  Priestley's  History  of  Vision,  vol.  ik 

(d)  3  Henry  VI.  cap.  2.  A.  D.  1435,  see  Ruffhead's  Statutes.  Dr  Plot's  Nfloral  tliitory  of  8tafl«rdshit«, 
chap.  viii.  p.  318. 

(c)  Manuscript  Register  of  William  Morlat,  prior  of  Canterbury,  p.  a8.  entitled,  Liberatio  nntralit  Domini 
Gtitielmi pritris  EeeUtiie  Chritti  Cantuarentis,erga/eittfm  natalit  Damin  1439.  In  this  Register  are  mention- 
ed the  names  of  the  masters,  wardens,  and  other  members  of  th«  lodge; 

(r)  This  manuscript  was  first  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1748,  and  afterwards  re|rinteH  in  tbe  London  add  Gen- 
tleman's MwKines  for  1735.  It  ma^  be  seen  in  tbe  lives  of  Leiand,  Heame,  and  Wood,  Svo,  Oxfbrd,  177a, 
vol.  i.  pp.  96,  104.     Appea£x,  N"  viii. ;  and  tp  Presttn's  niutratiaiit  of  Maaoni;,  p.  tit}. 
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Maumiy.  which  ia  ^led  Oates,  March  30.  1696  }  and  it  ap- 
^—^•'  I pean,  that  he  actually  went  to  London,  a  sfaart  time 
after  the  6tli  of  May  ;  for  another  letter  to  the  same 
gentleman  is  dated,  London,  2d  July  1696  (c).  'Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  Dr  Plot  maintains  that  firce 
masonry  was  nnt  patronised  by  King  Henry  VI.  (u), 
and  that  those  nho  have  supported  a  different  opinion, 
were  ignorant  of  the  lawH  and  chronicles  of  their  own 
country.  Dr  Plot  may  have  been  a  good  chemist  and 
uatural  historian,  butwhen  oni  readers  bear  upon  what 
foundation  be  has  established  his  opinion,  they  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  be  was  a  bad  logician. 
He  observes,  that  an  act  was  passed  in  tbe  king's  mi. 
iiwity,  proIiibitiDg  all  general  assemblies  and  chapters 
of  Iree  niMons,  and  that  as  this  act  was  not  repealed 
lill  I  j£2,  by  5th  Elizabeth,  cap.  4.  it  was  impossible 
that  free  masonry  conld  be  patronised  iu  tbe  same  reign 
in  which  it  was  pr6faibited.  Tbe  bet  is,  that  the  act 
was  not  repealed  by  5th  Elizabetb,  cap.  4.  which  does 
not  contain  a  single  word  about  free  masons.  If  Dr 
I^'s  argument,  therefore,  proves  any  thing,  it  would 
prove  that  free  masonry  has  not  been  patronised  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  for  that  aot  has  never  yet  been 
repealed.  But  supposing  that  it  was  repealed,  the  pro- 
hibitory statute  in  Henry's  reign  might  never  have  been 
pot  in  execution,  as  very  often  happens  ■,  and  Dr  Plat 
himself  remarks,  that  the  act  jth  Eliuibeth  was  not 
observed.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  instead  of  being 
impossible,  it  is  highly  probable  that  King  Henry  pau 
tranised  the  fraternity.  When  they  were  persecuted 
by  his  parliament,  he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and 
could  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  its  sentence ; 
and  it  was  very  natural,  that  when  fae  came  to  tbe 
year^  of  maturity,  be  shoold  undo  a  deed  which  bis 
parliament  bad  dishononrably  done. 
Tteeaa-  63.  While  iiree  natoury  wa*  flourishing  in  England 
"J^TP?:    under  the  auspices  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  at  the  same 

King  By  the  authority  at  this  monarch,  every  grandmaster 

Jame*  L  who  was  chosen  l^  the  hretbren,  either  fironi  the  nobi- 
lity or  clergy,  and  approved  of  h-f  the  croWn,  was  en- 
titled to  an  annual  revenue  of  fiiur  pounds  Scots  from 
each  roaster  roason,  and  likewise  to  a  fee  at  the  initia- 
tion of  every  new  member.  He  was  empawered  to  ad- 
just any  differences  that  migbt  arise  among  tbe  breth- 
ren, and  to  regulate  those  affairs,  cennected  with  the 
fratemityr  which  it  was  improper  to  bring  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  grandmaster  also 
appointed  deputies  or  wardens,  who  resided  in  tbe  chief 
towns  of  Scotland,  and  managed  the  concerns  of  the 
order,  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  appeal  to  tbe  grand- 
master himself  (l). 
And  bj  64.  In  tbe  reign  of  Jamea  II.  frt«  masonry  wu  by 

"^E  no  means  neglected.     The  office  of  grandmaster  wu 

James  II.  j^ot^j  ^y  tbe  crown  to  William  St  Clsir,  earl  of 
Orkney  and  Caithness,  baroli  of  Roslin,  and  founder  of 
the   much  admired  cbapcl  «f  Boslin.     On  account  of 
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the  attention  which  this  nobleman  pud  to  tlie  interota  Manan 
of  tbe  order,  and  the  rapid  ]H«pagation  of  the  loyal  art '~  v  " 
under  his  administration,  King  James  II.  mad«  tbe  of- 
fice of  grandmaster  hereditary  to  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors in  the  barony  of  Roslin  ;  in  which  family  it  conti- 
nued till  the  institution  of  tbe  grand  lodge  of  Scotland. 
The  barons  of  Roslin,  in  the  capacity  of  hereditary 
grandmasters,  held  their  principal  annual  meelings  at 
Kilwinning,  the  birthplace  of  Scotish  masonry,  while 
the  lodge  of  that  village  granted  constitutions  and  char- 
ters of  erection  to  those  brethren  of  the  order,  who 
were  anxious  that  regular  lodges  should  be  fornied  in 
different  parts  of  tbe  kingdom.  These  lodges  all  held 
of  tbe  lodge  of  Kilwinning ;  and,  in  token  of  their  re- 
spect and  submission,  joined  to  their  own  name,  that  of 
their  mother  lodge,  from  whom  they  derived  their  ex- 
istence as  a  corporation  (k). 

€5.  During  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  Scotish  mo- 
narchs,  free  masonry  still  flourished,  though  very  little 
information  can  be  procured  respecting  the  state  of  the 
fraternity.  In  the  privy  seal  book  of  Scotland,  how- 
■tver,  there  is  a  letter  dated  at  Holyroodhouse,  a^th 
September  1 590,  and  granted  by  King  James  VI.  "  to 
Patrick  Copland  of  Udaught,  for  using  and  exercising 
the  office  of  wardanrie  over  the  art  and  craft  of  masoo- 
rie,  over  ail  the  bonndis  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kin- 
cardine, to  had  wardan  and  justice  courts  within  tbe 
said  boandis,  and  there  to  minister  justice  (i.)."  This 
letter  confirms  what  has  iJready  been  said  conceniing 
the  state  of  masonry  in  Scotland.  It  proves  beyond 
dispute,  that  tbe  kings  of  Scotland  nominated  the  of- 
fice-bearers of  the  order ;  that  these  provincial  master*, 
or  wardens,  as  they  were  then  called,  adniintatered  jus- 
tice in  every  dispute  which  concerned  the  "  art  and 
crail  of  masonrie*,''  that  lodges  were  established  in  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  even  in  those  remote,  and,  at  that 
time,  uncivilized  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
Kincardine ;  and  it  completely  overturns  tbe  mfnuid- 
ed  assertion  of  Dr  Robisan,  wbo  maintains  (m),  that  die 
celebraled  antiquary  Elias  Ashmole,  who  wa*  inidated 
in  1646,  is  the  only  distinct  and  nncqatvocal  instance 
of  a  person  being  admitted  into  the  fraternity  who  was 
not  an  architect  by  profession. 

66.  The  minutes  of  St  Mary'a  chapel,  which  is  theMinwif 
oldest  lodge  in  Edinburgh,  extend  as  far  back  as  thcBiHBT^ 
year  1598  ',  but  as  they  contain  only  tbe  ordinary  pro-™*''^ 
ceedings  of  tbe  lodge,  we  can  derive  from   them   no 
particular  information  respecting  tbe  customs  and  condi- 
tion of  tbe  fraternity.    It  appears,  however,  from  these 
minutes,  that  Thomas'  Boswell,  Esq.  of  Auchinleck, 
was  made  a  warden  of  the  lodge  In  the  year  1600 ; 
and  that  the  honourable  Robert  Moray,  quartermaster- 
general  to  the  army  in  Scotland,  was  created  a  master 
mason  in  1641.     These  facts  are  deserving  of  notice, 
as  they  show,  in  opposition  to  Dr  Robiaon,  that  persona 
were  early  admitted  into  (he  order,  who  were  not  archi- 
tects by  profession. 

67.  When 


(G)  liOdte's  Works,  folio,  vol.  ili. 

(h)  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  cap.  viii 

(I)  Charter.  Hay's  MSS.  see  art.  66 

(l)  Privy  Seal  Book  of  Scotland,  61,  F.  47. 

(m)  PiDofs  of  a  CMSjpiiacy,  p.  21. 
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(k)  Such  M  Canoogate  KilwiniiiDg,  &c. 
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Umarj.  ^7-  ^Vhea  James  VJ.  aMxaded  the  tbroiw  «f  Eag* 
*  V—  'land,  be  Menu  to  here  neglected  his  right  of  nonittiBt- 
Tkc  Sin-  lag  the  office-bcarertof  tbecrafL  In  Hay 'a  manuscript 
^^^"^^  ID  the  advocate's  library,  there  are  two  charters  grunted 
painted  be-  ^y  '^^  Scotish  maMiu,  appointing  the  Sindain  of  Ros- 
redltiuy  lio  their  hereditary  grandmasters.  The  first  of  these  U 
grand  ma-  without  a  itate,  but  signed  by  several  masons  who  ap- 
**-'^"-  point  William  St  Clair  ofRoslin,  his  heirs  and  succes- 

sor*, their  "  patrons  and  judges."  The  other  is,  in 
BOine  measure,  a  rati6cation  of  the  first,  and  dated 
1630,  in  which  the;  appoint  Sir  William  St  Clair  of 
Roslin,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  be  their  '*  patrons, 

C teeters,  and  overseers,  in  all  time  coming."  In  the 
t  of  these  deeds,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  a 
little  after  the  noioa  of  the  crowns,  it  is  stated,  that  for 
some  years  the  want  of  a  protector  had  engendered 
many  corrnptions  among  the  masons,  and  had  consider- 
ably retarded  the  progress  of  the  craft;  and  that  the 
appomtment  of  William  Sinclair,  Efi^,  was,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  William  Shaw,  master  of  work 
to  his  majesty.  After  presiding  over  the  order  for  ma- 
ny years,  William  St  Clair  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
continued  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  departure,  the  second  charter  was  granted  to  his 
son  Sir  William  St  Clair,  investing  him  with  the  same 
powers  which  his  father  enjoyed.  It  deserves  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  both  these  deeds,  the  appointment  of 
William  Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  to  the 
office  of  grandmaster,  by  James  II.  of  Scotland,  is 
spoken  uf  as  a  fact  well  known,  and  universally  admit- 
ted, "niese  observations  will  set  in  a  clear  paint  of 
view  what  must  hitherto  have  appeared  a  great  incon- 
sistency in  the  history  of  Scottish  masoniy.  In  the  deed 
by  which  William  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Rosim,  resigned  the 
office  of  hereditary  gran dmasler  in  1736,  it  is  staled 
that  hb  ancestors,  WiUiam  and  Sir  William  St  Clair  of 
Rodin,  were  constituted  patrons  of  the  fraternity  by  the 
_  Scotish  masons  themselves  ;  while  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  grant  of  hereditary  grandmaster  was  originally  made 
hy  James  II.  of  ScoUaod,  to  their  ancestor,  William 
Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness.  But,  when 
we  consider  that  James  VI.  by  not  exercising  his  power, 
virtually  transferred  to  the  craft  the  right  of  electing 
their  office-bearers,  the  inconsistency  vanishes  ;  for  Mr 
Sinclair  and  his  predecessors,  as  far  back  as  the  date  of 
these  charters,  held  their  office  by  the  appointment  of 
the  fraternity  itself.  Lest  any  of  Mr  Sinclair's  poste- 
rity, however,  might,  after  his  resignation,  lay  claim 
to  the  office  of  grandmaster,  upon  the  pretence  that  this 
office  was  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  grantof  James  II. 
to  the  earl  of  Caithness  and  his  heirs  ;  he  renounces  not 
only  the  right  to  the  office  which  he  derived  from  the 
brethren,  but  any  right  also,  which  as  a  descendant  of 
the  earl  of  Caithness,  he  might  claim  from  the  grants 
of  the  Scotish  raonarcfas. 

68.  Notwithitandtng  those  ciril  commotions  which 
disturbed  Britain  in  the  17th  century,  free  masonry 
flourished  in  Scotiand,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sin- 
dain of  Roslin.  No  particular  event,  however,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice,  occurred  during  that  time,  or  even 
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during  the  remainder  of  Ae  cenloTTi    The  aminal  as-  Masowy. 
aemblies  of  the  fraternity  were  still  held  at  Kilwinning^        »       ' 
and  many  charters  and  constitutions  were  granted  hy 
the  lodge  of  that  village,  for  the  erection  of  lodge*  in 
diifcreot  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

69.  In  the  year  1736,  William  St  Clair  of  Roa]iil|Tb«  oSea 
who  was  then  grandmaster  of  Scotland,   was  under  tbe^B"^ 
necessity  of  disponing  his  estate,  and,  a>  be  had  ■■o<='>>I-^^^^ 
dren  of  his  own,  he  was  anxious  that  the  offica  of  grand-  v.  gi^ 
master  should   not  be  vacant  at  bis  death.     l£iving,<Ui. 
therefore,  assembled  the  Edinburgh  and  neighbouring 
lodges,  he  represented  to  them  the  utility  that  wonld 
accrue  to  the  order,  by  having  a  gentleman  or  noble- 
man, of  their  own  choice,  as  grandmaster  of  masonry 

in  Scotland;  and,  at  the  same  tima,  intimated  hit  in- 
tention to  resign  into  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  every 
title  to  that  office  which  he  at  present  possessed,  01 
which  his  successors  might  claim  mim  the  grants  of  the 
Scotish  kings,  and  the  kindness  of  the  fraternity.  In 
consequence  of  this  representation,  circular  letters  were 
dispatched  to  all  the  lodges  of  Scotland,  inviting  them 
to  appear,  either  by  themselves  or  proxies,  on  next  St 
Andrew's  day,  to  concur  and  assist  in  the  election  of  a 
grandmaster.  When  that  day  arrived,  about  32  lodges 
assembled,  and,  after  receiving  the  deed  of  lesignatun 
from  William  Sinclair,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  an- 
other grandmaster  ;  when,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which 
William  Sinclair  of  RosUn  had  always  shown  far  the 
hmwur  and  prosperity  of  the  order,  he  was  unanimously 
dected  to  that  high  office,  and  proclaimed  grandmaster 
mason  of  all  Scotland.  Thus  was  instituted  the  grand  tutiuiion 
joige  of  Scotland,  which  t:ontinaeB  to  flourish  at  thcorthe 
present  day.  8™""*  l«t|ce 

70.  We  have  already  brought  down  the  history  of^J^"^"^ 
masonry  in  England  to   the  end  nearly  of  the  15th 
century.     During  the  whole  of  the  1 6th,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  no  events  occurred  which 

can  be  Inserted  in  a  general  history  of  the  order.  The 
lodges  continued  to  meet,  but  seem  neither  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice,  nor  excited  the  dlspleasnre  of  the 
legislature. 

71.  Dnring  the  civil  wars,  however,  between  theneena> 
king  and  the  parliament,  the  Cratemity  appears  to  have>f°n'  *«^ 
been  better  known;  and  many  were  initiated  into  its'^*'"^^'' 
mysteries,  who  were  equally  distinguished  hj  their  lite-^^  „,j^ 
rary  talcnU,  and  their  rank  in  life.  Ellas  Ashmole  la- 
forms  us,  that  he  and  Colonel  Mainwaring  were  admit- 
ted into  the  order  at  Warrington,  in  October  1646  (m). 

This  gentleman  was  the  celebrated  aatiquarlao  who 
founded  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford-  Hia  at- 
tachment to  the  fraternity  is  evident  from  his  diligent 
inquirici  into  its  origin  and  history,  and  his  long  and 
frequent  attendance  upon  Its  meeting!  (o).  CharlesII. 
too,  was  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  frequently 
honoured  the  lodges  with  his  presence  (f).  From  this 
fact,  chiefl}>,  BrRoblsan  asserts,  that  free  masonry  waa 
employed  by  the  royalists  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
their  sovereign,  and  that  the  ritual  of  the  masters  de- 
gree seems  to  have  been  formed,  or  twlst«d  frwn  its  wi- 
ginal  Instltntion,  iit  order  to  sound  the  political  princi- 


(n)  Ashmole's  Diary,  p.  15. 

(r)  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  23. 


(G)  Id.  p.  66. 
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plea  or  tlie  candidiite  (^n).  .  The  strained  and  faDcirill 

■' aoKlcicy  b^  which  tills  opinion   is   eiipporled,  is  perhaps 

one  of  thf  most  strikiug  instances  that  could  be  adduced 

tb  shoiv,  to  Vbat  pftirile  urguments  tli£  most  lenriicd 

■will  rcBort,  when  engaged  in  the  defence  of  a  desperate 

cause.     But  thoagti  Dr  Robison  maintains,  that   all 

whd  witnessed  the  ceremonies' of  the  master's  degree 

.   during  the  civil  wan,  could  not  fail  to  show,  b^  their 

■  countenances,   to  what   pBrty  they  belonged,  yet   ho 

observes,  in  another  part  of  hia  work,  that  the  symhols 

of  masonry  teemed  to  be  equally  susceptible  of  every 

interpretation,  and  that  none  of  these  were  enlillcd  to 

kny  decided  preference  (k).     Such  incoasistenciea  as 

theB«  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

72>  An  opinion  of  »n  opposite  nature,' though  eqiAt- 
Ij>  extravagant,  has  been  maintained  br  Pivati  (s), 
and  the  antbor  of  "  Tree  Masonry  ExaRuned.'"  These 
writers "asHert,  that  free'masonry  originated  in  the  time 
of' the' English  commonwealth;  that  Oliver  Cromwell ' 
*ai  its-tnventor ;  that  the  level  was  tlie  symbol  of  re- 
publican eqnallly  ;  and  that  the  other  signs  and  cere- 
monies w?re-mercly-arbitrary,and  formed  lor  concealing 
tlicir  political  designs.  Ifwould  he  ridiculoos  to  enter' 
into  a:  MrioUa  refotation  of  such  opinions  u  these,  which 
are  founded  on  the  most  unpardonable  ignorance.  That 
free  masonry  existed  before  the  time  of  Cromwell  is  as 
capable  of  demonstration,  as  that  Cromwell  himself  ever 
existed.  It  is  really  entertaining  to  observe,  what  in-' 
csusistcnt  and  opposite  opinions  are  Eormed  upon  the 
same  subject.  According  to  one  writer,  free  masoniy 
was  invented  and  employed  by  the  adherents  of  the 
king ;  according  to  another,  it  was  devised  by  the 
friends  of  the  parliKmcnt.  jto  the  .opinion  of  some  it 
originated  among  the  Jesuits,  who  used  it  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  their  spiritual  tyranny  and  superstition } 
while  others  maintain,  that  it  arose  among  a  number  iff 
unprincipled  sceptics,  «ho  employed  it  Ibr  destroying 
the  spiritual  tyranny  and  superstition  of  the  Jesuits  ! 

73.  It  was  about  this  time,  according  to  Dr  Robi- 
Bon,  that  free  masonry  was  introduced  among  tlie  con- 
tinental kingdoms.  After  James  II.  of  England  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  taken  refuge  itf  France  with 
several  of  his  adherents,  it  is  probable  that' they  wauld 
oommunicate  additional  spirit  to' the' 'French  lodges; 
hut  that  the  Engtisb  refugee*  were  the^'first  who  ex- 
ported masonry  from.  Britain,  or  that  they  employed  it 
for  le-estaMistiing  the '  Stuart  fadnly  on  the  English 
throne,  it  b  impossible  to  prove.  'Snbb  assertion^  Dr 
Itobison  has  not  vnly  hazarded,  but  has  employed  them 
also  as  the  foundation  of  defamatory  conclusions,  with- 
out addnciug  a  single  prOof  in  their  support.  Notwith- 
standing the'  difficulty,  however,  of  determining  the 
precise  perio)i  when  the  principles  of  free  masonry  were 
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iiiiporicd  into  France,  it  is  manifctil,  fi-om  tlie  univtr^al  1 
consen!  of  the  continental  lodges,  that  it  was  of  British  *- 
origin  ;   and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  French 
received  it  from  Scotland  aljout  the  middle   of  t!ie  ifith 
century,   duringtin;  minority  of  Queen   Mary.      It  is 
«c\V  known,  that  therc'was  at  that  time  &  Freer  inter- 
course between  Scotland  and  France  than  at  any  other 
period.     Mary  queen  of  Scots  was'then  nmrried  to  the 
heir-apparent  t)f  France  t  aitd  Mary  of  Guise,  sister  to 
the  French  kitig,  was  at  the  same  time  regent  of  Scot- 
land.    In  r«nstquenc«  of  this  intimate  coonectioii  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  French  troops  ivsre  »cnt  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  iriio,  having  reside  many 
years  in  the  kingdom,  and  habituated  to  tbe  manners 
and  customs  of  their  allies,  would  Batnralty~carr7<  along 
with   them  into  their  native  country,  tnoae    customs 
which  afforded  them  pleasure ;  and  Dime  we  know  could 
he   more  congenial  to  the  taste  •uti  dispositions  ot 
Frenchmen,  tnan  the  ceremom'al  Uiservances  of  &ee 
masonry.    But  It  is  not  upon  these  coasiderations  mere- 
ly that  our  opinion  depends,   ''ft  receives  ample  confir- 
mation from  a  tact,  of  whicb'Dr'ItobiSaD  seems  to  have 
been  totally  ignorant.     In  the  year  1645,  a  particular 
jurisdiction  for  masons,- oallifdrnaj:onn«rt>,  or  ma^iitry, 
was  established  in  FVance.    'AH  diRerencer  which  re- 
lated to  the  art  t)f^nilditig;--wcre'declded''fa7  particular 
judges,  who  wrte'Ciilkd  oTcraeers  of  the  art  of  maaonry; 
and  several  counsel lors'-were  appointed  for  pleading  the 
causes,  which  wtre  referred  to  their  decision  (t).    Tlis 
institution  has  such  a  (trikingreseih^iancc  lo'thc  irardev 
courts  which  exiit^d  in  Scotland  in  the  l6th  centory, 
art  iSf.  that  ifmust  have  derived  its  origin  from  these. 
Iti  botTi  oftheni,  those  caDses  only  were  decided  whirh 
relit^^  to  masonry,  and  overseers  were  chosen  in  both 
for  bi'lnging  Aese  causes  to  a  decision  ^u).     But  as 
similar  tribiinals'werebeld  h)  hootlierpart  of  the  world, 
And  as  the  warden  courts  were  first  established  in  Scot~ 
land,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  French  bormwed' 
from  the  Scots  the  idea  of  thdr  maMinic  tribunal,  as 
well  as  free  masonry  itself,  at  that,  particnlar  period 
when  there  was  such  a  free  commanitation  between  the 
two  kingdoms.     That  the  "French  receivrd  free  mason- 
ry from  Scotland,  may  be  presunred  also  from  the  sin- 
gular pre-eminence  which  Was  always  given  by  foreign- 
ers to  ScottJh  ma-sonry,  and  from  the  degree  of  d^nn- 
iur  ifitfon  Ecotsois,  nvhich,  as  a  marie  of  respect  to 
Scotland,  the  French  bad  added   to  the  three  symboli- 
cal degrees  of  masonry  about  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century.     Had  free  masonry  'not  been  introduced  into 
France  tiH  aftet  the  revolution  in  16S8,  as  Dr  Robison 
affirms,  "it  is  wonderful  bow  such  a  fact  should  have 
been  so'qoickly'Yorgotten  ;  for  it  was  unknown  about 
30  or  40  years  afterwards,  af  what  period  the  French 


'  (d)  -Preofii  of  Conspney,  p.  2i- 
-  (r)  Id.  p.  m. 
(s)  Pivati  Art.  Liheri  Mnratori  auvero'Fnuic*  Ma^cms  Venezla,  quoted  by  Mr  Clinch.  ^ 
(t)  Mafonoerie  est  aiiBsilenomd'tine  jurisdiction  particuli^re  pour  leSma^ons:  Elle  se  tiAitaiipalais  kParis, 
'  (ties  appellations  sont  port^e*  an  parlement:  cette  jurisdiction  a  ct£  elahlie  en  1645.     Ceux  qui  Pexercent sont 
I  Vpell^s  Geoeraux  des  Oegvret  de  Mafcmnerie  de  Fnnce.     lis  connoLisent  de  diSetends  eotre  les  oeuvriers 
concemant  le  fait  des  hatimauts.     La  ma;oanerie  a  des  procurears  patticuli^rea,  differens  de  ceux  de  parlemeat* 
-■^ni  cependant  peuvent  y  plaiden  ^  Dictioooaire  de  Trevoux,  vol.  v.  p.  23. 
<u)  See  A^endii,  JT  ii. 
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Muonrr-  reccivrd  it  fram  Biilaiii  }  and,  if  iKe  axilcd  ramitj  hmd 
«  ^y  ii^  •mployed  free  niasonrj,  for  overlarning  Khr.  Huioverian 
■ucctnsioD,  it  i(  Htill  more  strange  (but  sucb  a  circnni' 
■tance  aboutd  be  unknowD  in  a  country,  where  con- 
cealment was  certainly  UDuecessary.  Wben  any  new 
curtom  is  intnxluccd  into  a  nation,  tbe  time  of  ita  intre^ 
ductioD  may  be  remembered  for  70  to  80  yeara  by  one 
individual,  witbout  beinc  committed  to  writing ;  and, 
though  it  be  not  of  sulBcient  importance,  tradition  will 
pEcserre  it  from  oblivion  for  a  much  greater  length  of 
time.  If  free  masonry,  therefore,  naver  existed  in 
France  till  after  the  revolution  in  1688,  ii  it  not  ab- 
■urd  to  suppose,  that  the  period  when  such  »  Bingular  in- 
stitution was  established,  should  be  utterly  for^tten  at 
the  distance  of  30  or  40  years  from  its  establinhment, 
though,  during  that  timit,  it  was  never  persecuted  by  the 
French  goveriiment  F 
'  74.  But,  at  whatever  period,  and  from  whatever 
[q. source  free  masonry  was  introduced  into  France,  it  as- 
sumed there  a  very  remarkable  form.  The  attachment 
«f  that  people  to  innovation  and  eatsnial  finery,  pro- 
duced the  most  UDwarrantable  alterations  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  cercnionies  of  the  order,  A  number  of  new 
degrees  were  created)  the  office-bearers  of  the  crail 
were  arrayed  In  the  most  splendid  and  cosily  attire ; 
ftod  the  todm  were  transformed  into  lecturing  rooms, 
where  the  wiser  brethren  supported  the  most  extravagant 
opinions,  discnsicd  the  abstrusest  qneRtioos  in  theology 
and  political  economy,  and  broached  opinims  hostile  to 
the  intcreats  of  true  religion  and  sound  government.  In 
the  other  countria  of  the  continent,  simitar  innovations, 
in  a  greater  01  less  dagree,  prevailed,  while  the  British 
lodges  preserved  the  principles  of  the  craft  in  their  pri- 
mitive simplicity  and  excellence.  Such  dangeroos  in- 
■ovations  have  not  the  smallest  coanectioD  with  the 
principles  of  free  masonry.  They  are  unnatural  czcres- 
cences  formed  by  a  warm  imagination,  and  fostered  by 
the  interference  of  designing  men.  Those  who  reprehend 
free  masonry,  therefore,  for  the  changes  which  it  onder- 
went  in  the  liands  of  foreigners,  may  throw  equal  blama 
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in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  empire,  enslaved  by  despo*  Muonnr. 
tism  and  superstition.  In  ihe  coarae  of  time,  howevcii,  — y— ' 
that  liberty  was  abased,  and  doctrines  were  ptopagatcd 
in  the  French  and  German  lodges,  which  it  is  the  dntj 
and  policy  of  every  government  to  discourage  and  sup- 
press. But  these  corruptions  had  by  no  means  a  ne* 
ccssary  conofctioo  with  free  masonry:  they  arose  whol- 
W  frcHB  the  political  condition  of  the  continental  king- 
doms. In  Britain,  where  the  order  subsisted  inadiC«>Kiof 
longer  than  in  any  other  country,  its  history  is  ^^"^^'fS^^^ 
by  no  glaring  corruptions  or  oScosive  bnovations ;  ^^j,  l*dp«. 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  intriouc  value  of  the 
order,  than  to  its  external  observances;  and  the  BHiidi 
lodges  bad  a  greater  nsemblance  to  charitable  raert- 
inn,  than  to  pompous  and  splendid  assemblies.  Blessed 
with  a  free  constitution,  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  li- 
berty which  does  not  approach  to  licentiousness,  tha 
firituh  masons  were  under  no  temptation  to  introducv 
into  their  lodges  religious  and  political  discussions.  The 
liberty  of  tbe  press  enables  them  to  giv«  the  widest  cir- 
culation to  tbeir  opinions,  however  new  or  extravagant  i 
and  they  are  liable  to  no  pnoishmcDtt  hj  poUkly  at- 
tacking the  established  religion  of  their  country.  The 
British  lodges,  therefore,  have  retained  their  primltiio 
purity ;  they  have  been  employed  in  no  sinister  cause  ; 
the^  have  harboured  in  their  bosom  neitber  traitsn, 
nor  atheists,  nor  French  philosopher*. 

75.  While  the  French  were  busily  eoga^d  in  th« 
decontioD  of  their  lodges,  and  in  the  invention  of  new 
degrees  and  trifling  ceremonies,  the  masons  in  En^and 
were  more  wisely  employed  in  ntending  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  royal  art.  AboDt  the  beginning  of  tbe  1 8tb 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  free  mason- 
Tj  seems  to  have  rapidly  declined  in  the  south  of  £ng-> 
land.  Four  todgt*  only  existed  in  the  south,  and  few 
hopes  could  be  entertained  of  revival,  while  the  seat  of 
the  grand  lodge  was  at  such  a  distance  as  the  city  of 
York.  In  such  circumstances  the  four  lodges  met  in 
1717,  and,  ii^order  to  give  vigour  to  tbeir  declining [nitibrfieV 
and  advance  the  interests  of  tbe  fraternity  inthe^'tbe 


upon  religion,  because  it  has  been  a  cloak  for  licentious-     south,  they  elected  themwlves  into  a  grand  lodge^  and*!^  l^ 


I  and  hypocrisy  ;  or,  upon  science,  because  it  has 
-  been  converted  into  an  instrument  of  iniquity.  The 
ehaoges  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  arose  altoge- 
ther from  JM  political  iMwditioD  of  the  countries  where 
they  were  made.  In  France,  and  the  other  kingdoms 
ofturope,  where  popery  was  the  ocolesiastioal  establish- 


chose  Anthony  Sayer,  Esq,  fur  their  first'  grandmas  _ 
Thus  was  instituted  the  gnnd  lodge  of  En^and,  which 
has  now  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
splendour.  The  motive  which  suggested  ibis  inititotion, 
was  certainly  laudable  and  usefil}  but  every-  person 
must  be  aware,  that  the  four  lodges  were  guilty  of  a 


ment,  or  where  absolute  power  was  in  tbe  hands  of     considerable  impropriety  in  omitting  to  request  tbe 
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their  monarchs,  the  mest  slavub  restraints  were  imposed 
upon  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  people.  None 
durst  utter  his  own  sentiments,  or  cenverse  upon  such 
metaphysical  subjects  as  militated  against  tbe  theology 
and  politics  of  Uie  timea,-  Under  such  restraints  specu- 
men,   in  particular,    were  highly  disaatisfied. 


countenance  of  the  grand  lodge  of  YoK,  Notwith- 
standing this  negligence,  tbe  greatest  harmony,  snbaisted 
between  the  two  grand  lodges  till  1734;  and  nnder 
the  auspices  of. both,  the  order  flourished  in  every  put 
of  tbe  kingdoDt,  but  particularly  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  had  formerly  been  insucfa  a  languishing 


These  powers  which  heaven  had  btsstowed,. and  on  the  condition.  In  the  year  1734,  however,  tbe  grand  lodge 
exeroise  of  which  their  happiness  depended,,  were  fet-  of  England  having  granted  constitutions  to  lodges  witb- 
tered  by  hnman  laws,  and  that  liberty  of  speech  re-     in  the  district  of  York,  without  the  consent  of  tbeir 


strained  which  tyranny  bad  no  right  to  contcoul.     For     grand  lodge,  incurred  hrsucb  a  degree  the  displeasure 
these  reasons,  the  lodges  were  frequented  by  men  of     of  the  York  masons,  that  tbe  friendly  intercourse  which 


philosophical  habits,  who  eagerly  embraced  an  oppor* 
(unity,  of  publishing  tbeir  sentiments,  and  discussing  the 
favourite  objects  of  their  study,  without  dreading  the 
threats  of  gnvemmentyoi  the  tortures  of  th<i  Inquisition. 


In  this 

pablics,  enjoying  tbe  ratioiuti  liberties  of  buraas  natare, 


had  formerly  subsisted  between  them,  was  completelf 
broken  off;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  one  was  always 
viewed  by  the  other  vrith  a  suspicious  eye.  In  1739 
trifling  innovations  upon  the  ancient' customs 


',  tbe  lodges  may  be  compared  to  little  re-     of  the  order,  havi^  been  imprudently  sanctioned  by 


tbe  grand  lodge  of  England,  ttvcral  of  the  old  London. 
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Maionrr.  niasoni  Were  dighly  olTended,  aad,  aner  acceding  irom 
*— V  -^  the  gTBod  lodge,  and  pretending  to  act  under  the  York 
constitution,  thej  gave  themielveB  the  ftppellation  of 
Ancient  MatoiK,  while  the;  attached  to  those  connect- 
ed with  the  grand  lodge  the  odious  appellation  of  Mo- 
dems, who,  in  their  opinion,  never  existed  till  the 
year  1717.  The  ancient  masons,  after  their  secesaion, 
continued  to  hold  their  meetings,  withont  acknowledg- 
ing asnperior,  till  the  year  1772,  when  they  chose  for 
their  grandmaster  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  was  then 
grandmaster  elect  for  Scotland.  Since  that  period  both 
the  grand  lodges  of  England  have  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  proFiperity  ;  but  such  ia  their  mutual  antipa- 
thy, that  the  memben  of  the  one  have  no  correspon- 
dence or  communion  with  those  of  the  other.  Hie 
Irish  and  Scotiah  masoos,  however,  who  seem  rather 
to  favour  the  ancients,  hold  communion  with  both  the 
grand  lodges,  and  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  all  their 
meetings.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  aacb  re- 
spectable bodies  as  the  two  grand  lodges  of  England, 
should  retard  the  progress  of  masonry  by  tbeir  mulnal 
jealousies  and  dissensions.  Schisms  in  societies  general- 
ly arise  from  miscondoct  on  both  sides,  which  wai  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  ^e  schisms  under  consideration.  The 
modems  nndoubledly  departed  from  their  nsnal  caution 
and  propriety  of  conduct,  by  authorising  the  slightest 
innovations  upon  the  ceremonieis  of  an  ancient  institu- 
tion. But  the  ancients  have  been  gnilty  of  a  greater 
unpropriety  by  being  the  active  promoters  of  the  acfaisra  } 
tuxt  strll  more,  hy  holding  up  the  moderns  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  public.  If  these  errors,  however,  were  mu- 
tually acknowledged,  and  bnried  in  oblivion,  that  breach 
would  soon  be  repaired  which  has  so  long  separated  the 
two  lodges,  and  which  the  Scotisb  and  Irish  masons 
have  always  regarded  jrtth  pity  and  indignation. 
EVee  i^  76-  After  the  institution  6f  the  grand  lodge  of  Eng-  . 
■onrjbitra'land  in  1717,  free  masonry  assumed  a  bolder  and  a 
aa^'"''  more  independent  aspect.  It  was  no  longer  confined  to 
part!  tf  Uk^^  British  isles,  or  to  the  capital  of  France,  but  was 
wo4d.  destined  to  irradiate  every  portion  of  the  glohe ;  and 
while  the  grand  lodges  of  Scotland  and  England  con- 
templated with  pleasure  the  propagation  01  the  royal 
art,  their  diligence  was  fully  rewarded  by  the  gratitude 
and  liberality  of  the  foreign  lodges,  for  the  gift  which 
they  received. 
Into  the  77'   ^i'  the  year  1719  free  masonry  was  iotroduced 

Eatt  lodiei,  into  the  East  Indies  ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  a  pro- 
Anerica,  vincial  grandmaster  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
'^^^L  Iwlgea  in  that  quarter.  In  1730  the  grand  lodge  of 
'  Ireland  was  instituted  ;  lodges  were  erected  in  different 
parts  of  America ;  and  a  provincial  deputation  granted 
to  M.  llinanus,  for  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  A 
patent  was  sent  from  England  in  J731,  to  erect  a  lodge 
at  the  Hagne,  in  which  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  and  afterward)' emperor  of  Germany,  was  initiated 
into  the  order;  and  provincial  grandmasters  were  ap- 
pointed for  Russia,  and  Andalusia  in  Spain.  In  1736 
lodge^  were  erected  at  Cape  Coast,  in  Africa,  and  at 
Geneva  ;  and  provincial  deputations  were  muted  for 
Upper  Saxnny  and  the  American  islands.  In  1738,  a 
lodge  was  instituted  at  Brunswick,  under  the  pabtinage 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  late  king 
of  Prussia  was  initiated  when  prince  royal.  His  ma- 
jes^  was  so  pleased  with  the  maxims  and  ceremonies  of 
the  order,  dtat  he,  ever  afterwards,  was  its  most  zea- 
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Ions  partizan,  and  even  requested  that  a  lodge  should    Haig«T' 
be  established  in  the  capital  of  his  own  dominions.      Id  '   "■"»■  " 
this  lodge  many  of  the  German  princes  were  initiated, 
who  afterwards  filled   the   office  of  gi-andmaster,  witli 
much  honour  to  thcmaelvea,  and  advantage- to  the  fra- 
ternity. 

78'   Bat  vHiile  free  masonry  flourished  in  these  3lfltaM|^^^ 
ent  parts  of  the  world,  "and  in  many  other  places  which  mri]* 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  it  was  doomed  ti  _!^1- 

dergo  a  variety  of  persecutions  from  the  unfounded  jea- 
lousies of  a  few  despotic  rulers,  and  the  deep-rooted  sn- 
pcnitition  of  a  few  Catholic  priests.  These  ptrsecutiou 
took  their  rise  in  Holland  m  the  year  1735.  Tba 
States- General  were  alarmed  at  the  rsp'd  increase  of  fteo 
masons,  who  held  their  meetings  in  every  town  under 
their  government  ;  and  as  they  could  not  brtieve  that 
arcliitecture  and  brotherly  love  were  tlieir  only  objects, 
they  resolved  to  discountenance  their  proceetlingB.  In 
consequence  of  this  determiniilion,  an  edict  was  issued 
hy  govtmmeni,  stating,  that  though  they  had  discover- 
ed nothing  in  the  practices  of  the  fraternity,  either  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  or  contrary  t« 
the  character  of  good  citlLens  ;  yet,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  bad  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  such  mam- 
ciationa,  they  deemed  it  pruflent  to  abolish  the  assem- 
blies of  free  masons.  Notwithstanding  this  {H-obibitioa, 
a  respectable  lodge  continued  to  meet  privately  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  but  intelligence  having  Iwen  communicatod 
to  the  magiatratet,  all  the  members  were  arrested  and 
hrotight  before  the  court  of  justice.  At  this  tribunal, 
in  presence  of  all  the  magistrates  of  thfe  city,  the  masters 
and  wardens  boldly  defended  themselves  *,  and  declared 
upon  oath,  that  they  were  loyal  subjects,  faithful  to 
their  religion,  and  zealous  for  the  interests  of  tbeir  coun- 
try i  that  free  maswiry  was  an  rostitution  veneiwble  in 
itself,  and  useful  to  society ;  and  that  though  they  coold 
not  reveal  the  secrets  and  ceremonico  of  their  order, 
they  could  assure  the  judges  that  they  were  contrary  to 
the  laws  neither  of  God  nor  man,  and  that  the^  would 
willingly  admit  into  their  order  any  individual  in  whom 
the  magistrates  could  confide,  and  from  whom  they 
might  receive  such  information  aa  would  satisfy  a  rea- 
sonable  miod.  In  consequence  of  these  declarations, 
the  brethren  were  diamissed,  and  the  town  secretary  re- 
quested to  become  a  member  of  the  fraternity.  After 
initiation  he  returned  to  the  court  of  justice,  and  gave 
such  a  favourable  account  of  the  principles  and  ^«c- 
tice  of  the  society,  that  all  the  magistrates  became 
hrethren  of  the  order,  and  ualaas  patrons  of  frve  ma- 

79.  After  free  masonry  had  thna  honourably  triumph-  Fits  as- 
ed  over  her  persecnlon  in  Holland,  she  had  to  contend  •°JJ^^ 
in  France  with  prejudices  equally  inveterate  thonghj^^g^^ 
leas  insaperable.  Althougb  many  persons  of  dtstinctiao 
defended  the  fraternity,  and  expostulated  with  the  court 
on  the  impropriety  of  severe  measures,  their  aMcmhliea 
were  abolished  in  1737,  under  the  coBimon  pretext  that 
some  dreadful  design  was  concealed  beneath  their  in- 
violable secretH,  hostile  to  religion,  and  dangenva  to 
the  kingdom.  But  when  these  ebullitions  of  party  spirit 
and  private  malice  had  subsided,  the  prohibition  of  ^ 
vemment  was  gradually  forgotten,  and  the  fraternity 
in  Franoe  recovered  their  former  prosperity  and  spten- 

80.  In  Germuy  t 
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Mmtaaj.  WU  disfurted  by  tlie  intrigues  of  some  ignorsnt  fanifttes. 
*■  ^v"'  '  Some  German  luliea,  who  posMssed  more  cnrioaitj  than 
is  ccmmon  to  Uwir  mx,  were  anxious  to  discover  tfae 
secrets  of  free  masonrj.  Having  beeo  baffled  in  all 
their  attempt!  on  tbe  fickleness  of  tbeir  baabauda,  and 
tbe  fondnesa  of  tbeir  admirers,  they  converted  their  cn- 
rioaity  into  revenge,  and  attempted  to  inflame  the  mind 
ofMariaTboreBa.tbe  empress  queen,  agaioat  the  lodges 
in  Vienna.  Their  attempt  was  in  some  measure  luc- 
«eisful,  as  they  prrsnaded  her  to  issue  an  order  foi  sur< 
priaing  all  the  masons  in  tfae  city  when  assembled  in 
their  lodges.  This  plan,  however,  was  frustrated  by 
•  the  intervention  of  the  emperor  Joscpb  I.  who  being 

himself  a  mason,  pledged  himseif  for  the  good  condoct 
of  his  brethren,  and  sfaoired  the  ladiw  and  their  friends, 
that  their  charges  gainst  the  order  were  false  and  de- 
.^^  famatorr* 

Fne  BM-         gj^  When  tfae  flame  of  persecution  is  once  kindled, 

cated  in      '^  devastations  are  seldom  confined  to  the  spot  wherr  it 

llalf,  originated.     Tfae  example  of  one  nation  is  urged  as  an 

escose  for  the  conduct  of  another ;  and  like  the  storm 

on  the  sandf  desert,  its  effects  are  ruinous  in  proportion 


thcj  mi^t  preserve  the  myateriei  of  free  masonry  from  Huoniy. 
■uch  of  tfae  members  as  were  not  masons,  they  rejected  *—»■'* 
from  their  ritual  all  the  masonic  aigna  and  ceremonies  ; 
and  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  church  of 
Home,  they  cwivertad  the  oath  of  seomy  into  a  sim^ 
promise,  and  admitted  women  into  their  new  aosocia- 
don.  I'fae  mopses  were  patronised  by  the  most  illos- 
trious  characters  in  Germany,  and  several  princes  of  tlie 
empire  were  grand  roasters  of  the  order.  The  faostllit|r 
«f  the  Roman  see  to  tfae  protestants  in  Germany  in- 
duced the  mopsei  to  exclude  (hem  from  their  fraternity; 
but  this  was  merely  a  pretence  to  deceive  his  hdincss, 
for  they  afterwards  admitted  men  of  every  religion  and 
of  every  countiy. 

84.  As  the  authority  of  the  pope  did  not  extend  to 
Switzerland,  free  masonry  floorished  in  that  repuUtc  till 
1741,  when  the  council  of  Berne  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting  nnder  tike  severest  penalties  the  assemblies  of 
free  masons.  No  reason  was  assigned  for  this  conduct, 
and  no  charges  advanced  against  tne  order.  The  coun- 
cil of  Berne  are  terrifitni  for  secret  associations,  and 
therefore  they  must  oppress  and  prrsecute  them.     Not 


o  its  progress.    In  Holland  and  France  the  bosUlity  of     aatiafied  with  abolishing  the  lodges  in  the  republic,  tliey 
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the  government  against  free  masonry  was  soon  disarmed. 
But  when  the  flame  reached  the  ecclesiastical  states  of 
Itaij,  its  effects  were  more  baneful  and  its  duration 
more  lengthened.  In  (he  year  1738,  a  formidable  bull 
vas  tlundered  from  the  conclave,  not  only  against  free 
masDQS  themselves,  but  against  all  those  who  cotmte- 
nanced  a  set  of  men  who,  in  tfae  opinion  of  his  faotioeas, 
were  enemies  to  the  trviquillity  of  tfae  state,  and  hostile 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  souls.  This  bull  was  follow- 
ed W  an  edict  dated  14th  Januaiy  1739,  in  which  the 
servitude  of  the  galleys,  the  tortures  of  tfae  rack,  and  a 
fine  of  tooo  crowns  in  gold,  were  threatened  to  persons 
of  every  description  who  breathed  the  infectious  air  of 
a  masonic  assembly.  A  few  weeks  afterwsrds  a  decree 
^vas  issned  by  his  holiness  condemning  a  French  book, 
entitled  An  Apology  for  the  Society  of  Free  Masons, 
and  ordering  it  to  be  burnt  hv  tfae  ministers  of  justice, 
!  of  the  best  frequented  streets  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  these  enactments  at  Home, 
me  catholic  clergymen  in  Holland  attempted  in  1740 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  their  superiors. 
In  examining  the  religious  qualifications  of  those  who 
required  a  certi&cate  to  receive  tfae  holy  sacrsment,  the 
priests  took  occasion  to  refuse  the  certificate  to  such  as 
were  free  masons,  and  expelled  them  for  ever  from  the 
communion  table.  Having  exerted  their  authority  in 
the  espolsion  of  several  restpcctafale  characters,  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  the  public  was  ronsed  bysnch  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, and  after  the  pnhlication  of  several  pamphlets  by 
the  adherents  of  both  parties,  tfae  state:)  genenal  inter- 
fcred,  and  prohibited  the  exercise  of  that  spiritual 
power,  which,  instead  of  suppressing  immorality,  had 
excited  divisions  among  tbeir  &II0W  subjects, 
of  tbe'a^  83.  In  order  to  preserve  the  order  from  that  min  to 
cisijon  of  which  it  seemed  fast  approaching,  several  free  masoos  of 
the  (Bopiei  distinction  in  Germany  who  were  friendly  to  tfae  church 
of  Rortie,  instituted  a  new  association  formed  on  the 
same  principles,  and  [iroposing  to  itself  the  same  object 
ns  free  masoniy.  The  members  were  denominsted 
mapx3,  from  the  German  word  tnopr,  signifying  a  young 
mastiff,  which  was  deemed  a  proper  emblem  of  the  mu- 
tual fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  brethren.  But  that 
Vot.  XII.  Part  II. 


decreed  that  every  free  mason  must  accuse  himself  be- 
fore the  magistrates  of  the  district,  that  he  must  re- 
nounce his  obligations  to  secrecy,  and  swear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ibe  Almighty,  to  trample  upon  tfaose  engage- 
ments, .which  before  the  saate  Being  they  bad  sworn  to 
revere.  Such  an  instance  of  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  is  a  remarkable  hct  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  republic  where  the  reformed  religion  had  been 
practised  from  its  infancy,  and  where  free  masons 
bad  always  conducted  tbeinselves  with  exemplary  pro- 

,  85.  The  persecutions  which  free  mssonry  encounter- '"'  "•* 
ed  were  hitherto  confined  to'tfae  continent.  Tfae  t'de^JJ^^a^ 
of  religious  frenzy,  however,  now  rolled  to  tfae  shores  Scotland, 
of  Britain.  In  the  year  1745,  the  Associate  Synod  at- 
tempted to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  fraternity-,  and  bad 
they  been  possessed  of  half  the  power  of  the  church  of 
Rome  or  the  council  of  Beriie,  their  proceedings, 
prompted  by  cqusl  fanaticism,  would  have  been  mark- 
ed with  the  same  severity  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  or- 
der, their  power  extended  only  to  tfae  spiritual  concerns 
of  those  delinquents  who  were  of  tbe  same  sect  with 
tfaemseives.  In  (he  beginning  of  the  year  174J,  an 
overture  was  laid  before  the  synod  of  Stirling,  staling 
that  many  improper  things  were  performed  at  the  initia- 
tion of  masons,  and  requesting  that  tfae  synod  would  con- 
sider uheiher  or  not  tbe  members  of  that  order  were  en- 
titled to  partake  in  tfae  ordinances  of  religion.  Tlie  sy- 
i)od  remitted  this  overtore  to  all  the  kirk-sessions  under 
their  inspection,  allowing  tfaem  to  act  as  thcv  thought 
propet-.  In  1 755,  however,  they  appointed  all  toeir  kirk- 
sessions  to  examine  every  person  who  was  suspected  to 
fae  a  free  mason,  and  to  demand  an  explicit  answer  to 
any  question  which  they  migh(  ask,  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  mason  i&th.  In  tlic  course  of  these 
examinations,  t|ie  kiilc  session  discovcied,  (for  they  seem 
hitherto  to  have  been  ignorant  of  it)  that  men  who  were 
not  architects  were  admitted  into  tfae  order.  On  this 
account  the  synod,  in  the  year  i7J7i  thoaght  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  stricter  measures.  Aey  drew  up  a  list  of 
questions,  which  they  appointed  every  kirk-session  to 
put  to  those  oader  their  cfaarge.  Kkso  qneilions  re. 
f  4P  .-.      laSsA.. 
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r.  lated  to  wh&t  tbej  thought  iKre  the  cereiDoniea  of  free 
-'  nusonry  i  and  those  who  refuKd  to  answer  them  were 
debarred  from  religious  ordiaanccs.  The  object  of 
these  proceedings  was  not,  certainlj,  a»  19  preteoded,  to 
make  the  abettora  of  the  Associate  Synod  more  holy 
and  upright,  hj  detaching  them  from  the  frateroity. 
Thia  could  have  been  effected  without  that  species  of 
examination  which  they  authorised.  The  church  of 
flume  were  contented  with  dispersing  the  fraternity,  and 
receiTLDg  its  repentant  m^nibeis  into  their  communion. 
.  The  council  of  Berne  went  no  farther  than  aboliahiog 
.  the  society,  and  compelling  the  brethren  to  renounce 
their  engagements,  lest  they  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  citizens.  But  a  synod  of  Scolish  dissea- 
ten,  who  cannot  imitate  in  these  points  the  church  of 
Rome  and  the  souncil  of  Berne,  must  compel  the  free 


masons  of  tbei 


congremlion  to  give 


them  an  account 


of  those  mysteries  and  ceremonies,  which  they  durst  not 
obtain  by  rcjfiijar  initiation. 

86.  Notwithstanding  these  persecutions,  free  matoary 
~  flourished,  and  was  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Great 

.Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  several  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  In  1743,  it  was  exported  from  Scotland 
to  Denmark  ;  «nd  the  lodse  which  was  then  instituted 
is  now  the  graiid  lodge  of  that  kingdom.  The  same 
prosperity  has.attended  the  first  lodge  in  Sweden,  which 
was  erected  at  Stockholm  in  1 754,  under  a  patent  from 
Scotland.  In  1765,  a  splendid  apartment  was  erected 
at  Marseilles  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  brethren. 
It  was  adorned  with  the  finest  paintings,  representiug 
the  most  interesting  scenes  that  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  TesUment,  and  calculated  to  remind 
the  spectator  of  his  various  duties  as  a  man,  a  subject, 
and  a  Christian.  The  representation  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  of  the  Samaritan  and  Jew,  of  Lot  and  the 
Aogels,  must  have  reminded  every  brother  of  the  beau- 
ty of  charity  and  forgiveness,  which  are  the  Erst  prln- 
ciples  of  masonrr,  as  they  are  the  &rst  duties  of  man. 
The  picture  of  Peter  and  the  Apostles  jiayinj;  tribute 
to  Cxsar,  must  have  recalled  to  every  individual  his 
obligations,  as  a  citizen,  to  revere  and  support  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  And  the  representation  of  Job  in 
his  misfortunes,  lifting  up  bis  hani^  to  heaven,  must  have 
forced  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  inconsiderate,  this 
important  reflection — that  fortitude  and  resignation  to 
tbe  will  of  God  are  the  duties  of  all  in  distress,  and 
that  the  divine  blessing  will  ultimately  attend  those  who 
hear,  without  murmuring,  the  chastisements  of  their  fa- 
ther, and  preserve,  amidst  the  severest  trials,  their  pa- 
tience and  virtue  unimpaired  (x).  These  observations, 
apparently  trifling,  are  important  in  one  respect,  as  they 
show  that  the  French  lodges  had  not  at  that  time  foster- 
ed in  their  bosom  the  votaries  of  scepticism  and  disloy- 
alty. The  other  lodges  in  France  were  at  this  time  nu- 
merous and  magnificent.  The  grand  lodge  contained 
about  twenty  offices,  which  were  all  filled  by  noblemen 

.  of  the  hij^est  rank.  They  had  provincial  grand  ma- 
sters simitar  to-  those  of  Sc«ttand,  and  the  insignia  and 
jewels  of  all  those  office-bearers,  were  as  rich  and  splen- 
did as  the  lodges  where  they  assembled. 

87.  In  the  year  1767,  a  lodge  under  an  English 
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constitution  was  established  at  Berlin,  andar  the  apptjl-  Mu«ni5 
lation  of  Le  RoyaiB  York,  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  ^— >-« 
York,  who  was  initiated  into  ihe  fraternity  by  that 
lodge  while  he  was  travelling  on  the  owtnieot.  Id 
1768,  the  free  masons  of  Germany  were  authorised  te 
hold  their  assemblies,  by  a  charter  granted  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  bj  the  emperor 
□f  Germany  himself.  By  another  charter  from  Eng- 
land, in  1 769,  a  lodge  was  erected  at  Brunswick,  which, 
a  short  time  after,  received  a  provincial  deputation /rotu 
England,  forsuperintending  the  lodges  of  Lower  Saxouy. 
In  the  year  1773,  R  compact  was  entered  into  betweea 
the  grand  lodge  of  Englaad,  under  Lord  Petre,  anil 
the  grand  lodge  at  Bojlin,  under  the  prince  of  Hess« 
Darmstadt,  which  had  a  few  years  before  been  duly 
erected  into  a  grand  lodge,  at  a  meeting  of  the  masters 
and  wardens  of  twelve  regular  lodges.  In  this  com- 
pact it  was  stipulated,  that  tbe  grand  lodge  of  Berlin 
should  be  acknowledged  as  the  grand .  lodge  of  tbe 
whole  empire  of  Germany,  including  the  dominioos  of 
his  Prussian  majesty  }  that  it  should  exercise  no  masonic 
power  out  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  or  within  tbe  dis- 
trict under  the  authority  of  tbe  grand  lodge  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  should  he  free 
to  both  tbe  grand  lodges  in  Germany  ;  and  that  tbe 
contracting  parties  should  unite  theix  efforts  to  counter- 
act all  innovations  in  masonry,  and  particularly  the  pnv 
ceedings  of  a  set  of  masons  in  Berlin,  who,  under  the 
denomuiation  of  Slricte  Observanta,.  had  annihilated 
their  former  constitutions,  erected  themielves  into  a 
grand  lodge,  and  sanctioned  very  improper  innovations 
upon  the  principles  and  ceremonies  of  tbe  fraternity. 
This  compact  was  highly  approved  of  by  tbe  king  of 
Fruisia,  who  immediately  erected  tbe  grand  lodge  of 
Berlin  into  a  corporate  body.  In  1777,  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  protector  of  all  tbe  masons  in  Germany. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgfa,  was 
grand  master  of  all  tbe  united  lodges  in  Germany  ; 
and  tbe  other  offices  were  filled  bv  the  most  able  and 
illustrious  princes  of  the  empire.  Under  tbe  aiu^ces 
of  such  distinguished  peisonages,  and  tbe  jurisdiction' 
of  the  grand  lodges  of  Berlin  and  Brunswick,  free  miu 
sonry  has  flourished  to  the  present  day  in  that  extensire 

88.  In  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  charity- c^agu 
schools  were  erected  by  the  lodges,  for  educating  the  tcbo^ 
children  of  free  masons,  whose  poverty  debarred  themeneudbf 
from  this  ^vantage.     In  that  which  was  formed  at^**^ 
Brunswick,  they  were  instjMicted  even  in  classical  learn-"**' 
ing,  and  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  %  and 
were  regularly  examined  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  rewarded  the  most  deserving  with  suitable  dona- 
tions.    At  Fisenach  several  seminaries  of  this  kind 
were  established.   The  teachers  were  endowed  with  fix- 
ed salaries  \  and,  in  a  short  time  after  their  institution, 
they  had  sent  into  the  world  700  children,  instracted 
in  the  principles  of  science,  and  tbe  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity.    In  1771.  an  establishment  «f  a'similar  kind 
was  formed  at  Cassel,  in  which  tbe  children  were  main- 
tained and  educated  till  they  could  provide  for  tbun- 
aelves. 


(x)  For  s  foither  accpuot  of  this  building,  we  SmiUi'a  Use  and  Abuse  of  Free  Masonry,  p.  165. 
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In  1773  tbe  united  lodges  of  Drcsdui,  Leip- 


■^  sick,  ani  Goriitz,  erected  at  FiedericluUdt  a  BcmiDarj 
of  learning  for  children  of  eTcry  denoroioation  in  tbe 
electorate  of  Saiooy.  Tbe  macoDic  tubNriptioni  Were 
■a  nnmerou*  that  the  ftinds  of  the  inatituttoti  were  suf- 
ficient for  its  maintcDaoce ;  and  in  tbe  ipacc  of  £*e  yean, 
above  iioo  children  received  a  liberal  education.  In 
the  ume  year,  an  extensive  worldiotue  vas  erected  at 
Pragoe  in  wkicb  the  children  were  not  onl^  initiated 
into  the  fint  principle!  of  learning,  but  into  those 
brancbes  of  the  nseliil  and  fine  arta  which  might  qualify 
tbcm  fin-  commercial  and  agriaultaral  sitoationi.  It 
'  o  be  remarked,  that  tbe  fbnnden  of  these  in- 


DBglectfcd  the  spiritnal  interests  of  the  children. 
Tbey  tav  that  earlr  piety  is  tbe  foundation  of  all  that 
U  osefnl  uid  honourable  in  life  ;  and  that  without  this, 
speculative  knowledjfc  and  practical  skill  are  of  little 
avail.— How  inconsistent  are  inch  facta  with  thoae  fa- 
hulous  aceoonts  of  the  German  lodges,  which  have  been 
published  in  England  by  a 'few  party-men. 

80.  'While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Germany, 
-  the  brethren  in  Portugal  were  eipoHcd  to  the  persecn- 
'  tion  of  its  higottcd  rulers.  Major  Francois  d'Alin- 
conit,  a  Frenchman,  and  Dob  O^pres  de  Chnellaa  Fra- 
cao,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  were  in  1766  impriwned 
hy  the  governor  of  Madeira  for  their  attachment  to 
tfaair  order.  Being  afterwards  carried  to  Lisbon,  tbey 
ifrere  confined  for  fourteen  months,  till  they  were  re- 
leased by  the  generous  intercession  of  tbe  brethren  in 
that  city.  In  the  Ibllowing  year  several  free  inuoOB 
ware  confined  at  Naples,  but  soon  liberated  by  the  in- 
teioeiHon  of  foreign  princes,  and  tbe  eloquence  of  an 
Ttafian  advocate. 

90.  Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  which  tbe  fira- 
temity  experienced  in  Holland,  free  masoury  was 
flouiishing  in  that  republic  in  1779.  At  that  time  a 
compact  was  entered,  into  between  tbe  grand  lodge  of 
Holland,  held  at  the  Hagne,  and  that  of  England.  In 
this  compact  it  was  stipulated  that  the  grand  lodge  of 
Holland  dioald  he  permitted  to  erect  lodges  within  her 
temlories,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  appoint  prO' 
vinci^  grand  masters  over  each  district.  In  conseuuence 
of  this  accession  of  power  to  tbe  grand  lodge  of  Hol- 
land, free  masmiry  flourished,  under  its  auspices,  in  tlie 
Dutch  settlements  in  India,  Africa,  and  Sooth  America. 
^  91.  Let  us  now  diract  our  attention  to  a  new  secret 
association  which  about  this  time  arose  in  Germany, 
and  which  was  imagined  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
free  masonry,  and  to  have  planned  a  diabolical  con- 
sptracy  against  every  religious  and  political  establish- 
ment in  Enmpe.  la  1775  tbe  order  of  the  illomiuati 
was  founded  hy  Dr  Adam  Weishanpt,  professor  of 
canon  law  in  the  univertity  of  IngolttadL  In  this  aa- 
sociatioo  speculative  .opinions  were  inculcated,  which 
were  certainly  inconsistent  with,  tbe  principles  of  sound 
religion  and  social  order.  But  that  illuminism  origi- 
nated frdm  free  masonry ;  that  it  brought  about  the 
French  revolution,  or  even  planned  any  dangerous  con- 
spiracy, are  circnmstances  for  which  the  sbadow  of  a 
proof  has  not  yr.t  been  adduced.     Dr  Robison  indeed 


expressly  affirms,  that  illumiaistf  '^took  its  ris«  imoog  } 
the  firce  masmis,  hut  was  totally  different  from  tnt  ma-  ^ 
sonry  i"  and  hy  a  deceitful  anachronism,  he  represents 
Weishaupt  a*  an  active  member  in  the  German  lodges, 
before  he  acquaints  bis  readers  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  tbe  illomuMti,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make 
them  believe  that  Weiifaaupt  was  a  free  mason  before 
he  planned  his  new  association  (t).  Now  the  case  waa 
very  different  indeed.  BarnKl  himself  asserts,  "  that 
it  is  >  fact  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Wetshaupt 
became  a  mason  in  1777  only;  and  that  two  years  be- 
fore  this,  wben  he  established  iilnminism,  be  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  free  masonry  (z)." 
Here  then  is  an  important  fact  which  strikes  at  tbe 
root  ef  all  Dr  Bobisui's  reasoning  against  fre«  masoiUT. 
Barrvel  maintains,  that  Weishaupt  was  not  a  mason  till 
two  years  af\er  the  organization  of  his  new  institution} 
and  Dr  Robison  allows,  that  illiimini&m  wsa  totally  dif- 
ferent from  free  masonry.  The  two  institations,  dierC' 
fore,  were  totally  unconnected  J  for  tbe  meoibera  of 
the  one  were  never  admitted  into  the  lodges  of  the 
other,  without  being  regularly  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  both.  Upon  these  simple  facts  we  would  arrest 
tbe  attention  of  every  reader,  and  those  in  particular 
who  have  been  swindled  out  of  their  senses,  t^  tbe  uni- 
ted exertions  of  a  priest  and  a  philosopher. 

93.  After  Weishaupt  had  organized  his  institution, 
he  exerted  every  nerve  to  disseminate  its  principles. 
For  this  purpose  he  became  a  hve  mason  in  1777 ;  and 
by  means  of  emissaries,  lie  attennited  to  circulate  his 
opinions  among  the  French  and  German  lodges.  In 
these  attempts,  indeed,  he  was  Bomctimcs  successful. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  by  those  tvho,  00  this  ac- 
count, calumniate  free  masonry,  that  tbe  same  objection 
may  be  urged  against  Christianity,  because  impostors 
have  sometimes  gained  proselytes,  and  perverted  the 
waveriug  miuds  of  the  multitude.  These  doctrines, 
howcTcr,  were  not  merely  circulated  by  Wei^thaupt  in 
a  few  of  tbe  lodges,  and  taught  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  illnminati.  They  were  published  to  the  world  in 
the  most  fascinating  form,  by  the  French  encyclope- 
dists i  and  were  inculcated  in  all  the  eloquence,  with 
which  some  of  the  moat  celebrated  philosophers  on  ihu. 
continent  could  adorn  them.  It  can  only  be  said  of 
Weisbaopt,  therefore,  that  be  was  not  just  such  a  deter- 
mined infidel  as  Voltaire  and  his  associates. — Such  is  a 
short,  and  it  is  hoped,  an  Impartial  view  of  the  origin 
and  prosress  of  the  illumiuati.  It  may  be  now  proper- 
to  attend  to  the  causes  from  which  this  association  arose, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  wbich  it  may 
have  engenderedi 

93.  About  tbe  middle  of  the  eifi^tecnth  century  thoCa 
literati  on  the  continnt  were  divided  into  two  great"'!' 
parties,     Tbe  one  may  bo  considered  b.s  es-jcsuits,  or"" 
adfaerents  to  the  Catholic  superstitiou,  who  were  promo- 
ters of  political  and  religious  despotism,  and  inculcated 
tbe  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedienccw 
Tbe  other  party  was  composed  of  men  who  wen:  friends 
to  the  reframed  religion,  enemies  of  superstition  am) 
fanaticism,  and  soppc^ers  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  |KrfectibiUty  of  tbe  human  mind.     They  were 
4  P'  2  dissatiafied 


Hr)  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  Introduction,  p.  i^.  and  p.  lOi- 

(z)  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism,  Part  iii.     I^iminary  Observations,  p.  J  J.  and  p.  iz- 
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:  dimtiified  witK  that  lUvsry  wbicli  via  impoted  br  the 
■*  dMpotistn  of  the  oantinentat  mien,  KBd  the  mpentition 
of  the  church  of  Rome ;  anil  man;  of  ihem  entertained 
oploiona  advene  to  the  Chriatian  nligioo,  mud  hi  every 
existing  fatm  of  government.  Between  theee  two 
parties  there  wa*  a  perpetual  struggle  for  power.  The 
cx-jesuita  accused  their  opponents  as  heretics  and  pro- 
motera  of  jacobinism  and  infidelitj ;  while  the  otbera 
were  cenBtantly  exposing  the  intrigues  of  prirsts,  and 
the  tvranny  of  despots.  To  this  latter  class  belonged 
Weishanpt  and  hta  associates,  who  instituted  the  order 
of  the  illuminati  for  no  utber  pnrpoee  tlian  to  oppose 
thosr  corrupted  priests,  who  would  have  degradcfl  them 
as  Christians,  and  those  tyrannical  despots  who  have 
enslaved  them  as  citizens.  The  collision  of  these  parties 
was  certainly  prodnctive  of  the  greatest  advantages. 
While  the  Jesuits  restrained  the  inclination  of  one  part 
of  the  community,  to  overrate  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
roan  mind,  and  anticipate  ideal  visions  of  religioiu  and 
political  perfection  ;  the  illuminati  counteracted  those 
gloomy  opinions  which  debase  the  dignity  of  aurnature, 
which  check  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  impose  the 
'   most  galling  yoke  of  religious  and  political  servitude. 

94.  After  the  French  revolution,  which,  as  Mounier 
has  well  shown,  arose  from  other  causes  than  those  to 
which  Barrael  and  Robisoa  ascribe  it,  the  plans  of  these 
parties  were  not  carried  on  in  Germany  so  systemati- 
cally as  before ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fabrications 
with  wbtcfa  Bamel  has  calunaniated  the  lodges  in  that 

.  country,  free  masonry  prevails  to  this  day,  respected 
by   the  most  virtumis  and  scientific  mjmben  of  the 

"commnnity,  and  palroniud  by  the  moat  distinguished 
princes  of  the  empire. 

95.  In  Germany  the  qualificationt  for  a  free  mason 
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are  great  and  numcroua.  No  person  is  initiated  infft 
the  order  without  the  consent  of  fvery  member  of  the 
lodge  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  Gerntan  even 
is  excluded  by  a  single  dissentient  voice.  On  this  ac- 
count the  lodges  of  that  country  are  filled  with  persoiw 
of  the  first  rank  aod  respectability ;  and  every  thing  is 
conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum  and  Mlemuity. 
As  masonry  is  there  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  an 
En^ishman  .will  obtain  an  easier  iatroduction  -to  the 
chief  nobility  and  literati  of  Germany  in  a  mason  lodge 
than  in  any  other  plaoe  ;  and  will  never  repent  of  havii^ 
been  initiated  into  the  order  in  bis  native  coantry  (a). 

96.  Ahtr  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Barrael 
and  Robison,  the  progress  of  free  masonry  in  Britain 
was  retarded  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1799  for  tbe 
BupiNression  of  seditious  socielies,  by  which  the  fraternity 
were  virtually  prohibited  from  erecting  new  ladgea  in 
the  kingdom.  But  this  act  was  not  promoted, by  the 
calumnies  of  these  wrilen.  It  became  necessary  front 
the  political  condition  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  excep- 
tions which  it  contained  in  favour  of  free  masons,  com- 
pletely prove  that  government  never  credited  the  re- 
ports of  theK  alarmists,  but  placed  the  most  implicit 
GonGdence  in  the  loyalty  and  prudence  of  British  ma- 
sons. The  private  characten,  indeed,  as  well  aa  the 
public  situations  of  those  individuals  who  are  now  grand 
masten  of  the  order,  are  a  sufficient  pledge  to  the  le- 
gislature and  the  uninitiated  public,  that  free  masonry 
will  preserve  in  these  kingdoms  its  ancient  purity  and 
simplicity,  and  that  it  wilt  ever  continue  to  be  tbe  foe 
of  despotism  and  oppression,  the  enemy  of  superstitioa 
and  fanaticism,  the  promoter  of  civilixation  and  good 
order,  and  the  friend  of  tme  benevolence  and  unaf- 
fected piety. 


MAS 

MASORA,  a  term  !n  the  Jewish  thedogy,  signify- 
■^  ing  a  work  on  tbe  Bible,  performed  bv  several  learned 
rabbins,  to  secure  it  from  any  alterations  which  might 
otherwise  happeni 

Their  work  regards  merely  the  tetter  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  which  tliey  have,  fint,  fixed  the  true  reading 
by  vowels  and  accents :  they  have,  sec^jndly,  numbered 
not  only  the  chapters  and  sections,  bnt  the  veises, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  text :  and  they  find  in  the 
Pentateuch  5145  verves,  and  in  the  whoteBible  23,306. 
Tbe  masora  is  called,  by  the  Jews,  the  hedge  or  fence  o/" 
the  law,  because  this  enumeration  of  the  verses,  &c. 
is  a  means  of  preserving  it  trora  being  corrupted  and 
altered.  Thev  have,  thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregu- 
larities occur  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
such  as  the  different  size  of  the  letten,  their  various 
positions  and  inversions,  &c.  and  they  have  been  fruit- 
fiil  in  finding  out  reasons  for  these  irregularities  and 
mysteries  in  them.  They  are,  fourthly,  supposed  to 
be  the  anthorfi  of  the  Krri  and  Cbetibh,  or  the  margi- 
nal corrections  of  the  text  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 

Tbe  text  of  tbe  sacred  books,  it  is  to  be  observed. 


MAS 

was  originally  written  without  any  breaks  or  divisions  jg^^ 
into  chapters  or  verses,  or  even  into  words  ;  so  that  a>— v" 
whole  ImmA,  in  the  ancient  manner,  was  but  one  coe- 
tinucd  word  y  of  this  kind  we  have  still  several  ancient 
mannscripts,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  In  regard,  there- 
fore, tbe  sacnd  writings  had  uodergbne  an  iofinile 
number  of  alterations,  whence  various  readings  hadr 
arisen,  and  the  original  ms  become  much  mangled 
and  disguised,  the  Jews  bad  recourse  to  a  canon,  which 
they  Judged  infallible,  te  fix  and  ascertain  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  this  rule  the*  call  MMSont, 
"  tradition,"  from  *nB,  tradidit,  as  if  tbis  critique 
were  nothing  hut  a  tradition  which  tbey  hail  received:; 
from  their  forefatbers.  Accordiogly  ihey  say,  that 
when  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofcs  at  Mount  Sinai,  he- 
taught  him,  first,  the  true  reading  of  it ;  and,  second- 
ly, its  true  interpretation;  and  that  both  these  were 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration* till  at  length  they  were  cossmitted  to  writing. . 
TIr  former  of  these,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is  tbe  sub- 
ject of  tbe  masora ;  tbe  latter,  or  tme  interpretation,, 
that  of  tbe  mishna  and  gemank 

According 


(a)  Dr  Render's  Tour  through  Gemiany,  Introdnedon  to  vol.  i.  p.  ■■ 
J  bae  greatly  impreved  the  maBBcr&  and  disposilioB  of  the  ( 


3.  and  35.     Dr  Render  miiolainsi,  that-, 
cnnaot.    SeevtJ,  ii.  p.  200..Mb(r..  • 
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According  ta  EUm  Levita,  tbej  wen  ths  Jem  of     th«  eufisrily  of  Um  public,  it  ahiM  be  cDdeftveureii  to  Mat<]Bc 
a   funoai  kIimI  at  Tiberia*,  dwut  500  jean  after      coodenw  io  Uiia  article  tfae  aubtUnce  of  every  ihiag^— v-— ' 


**  Cbrist,  who  cocnpoMd,  or  at  least  began,  tot  laaM 
whence  they  are  called  moaeniCc*,  and  mamiretic  doetari. 
Aben  Eara  nnkes  them  the  aulbora  of  the  poinU  and 
accent!  in  the  Hebieif  test,  aa  we  now  find  it ;  and 
whicb  MTTC  for  vowel*. 

The  age  of  the  muorites  bat  been  mucb  diajHited, 
Arckbiihop  Usher  placet  them  bcfcHre  Jerome  j  Capel, 
at  the,  end  of  the  filth  century ;  Father  Morin,  in  the 
tenth  centnry.  Baanage  saya,  that  they  were  not  a  m- 
ciety,  but  a  anccesaion  of  men  ;  and  that  the  maaora  ia 
the  work  of  raany  gramnuiriani,  who,  without  associ- 
ating and  comrouai eating  their  notiaoa,  composed  this 
collection  of  criticisms  on  tlte  Hebrew  text.  It  in  ur- 
ged that  there  were  raasorites  from  the  time  of  Eira  and 
the  men  of  the  great  tynagogoe,  to  about  the  year  of 
Christ  1030 :  aod  that  Ben  Aaher  and  Ben  Naphtali, 
wbo  were  the  beat  of  the  professiou,  aod  who,  according 
to  Baanage,  were  the  inventors  of  the  masora,  flourished 
at  this  time.  Each  of  these  published  a  copy  of  the 
whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correct,  says  Dr  Frideaui,  as 
they  could  make  it.  The  eaatem  Jews  have  followed 
that  of  Ben  NapbUli,  and  the  weslero  tfaat  of  Ben 
Aahcri  and  all  that  bas  been  done  aince  is  to  copy 
aliter  them,  without  making  any  more  correctiooa  or 
niasoielical  criticisms. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  same  thing  by  their  Ko- 
ran that  tbe  masoritea  have  done  by  the  Bible ;  nor  do 
the  Jews  deny  their  having  borrowed  this  expedient 
from  the  Arafaa,  who  first  put  it  in  practice  in  the 
seventh  centnry. 

There  i*  a  great  and  little  Maaor*  printed  at  Venice 
and  at  Basil,  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  a  difletent  cha* 
xaeter.  Buxtorf  has  written  a  maawettc  commentary, 
which  he  calls  Tiberiut. 

MASQUE,  or  Ma.sk,  a  cover  for  the  face,  con- 
trived with  apertarea  for  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  origi- 
nally worn  chiefly  by  women  of  condition,  either  to 
preserve  their  complexion  from  the  weather,  or  out  of 
nodeaty  to  prevent  their  being  known.  Popptca,  wife 
of  Nero,  ia  said  to  be  the  first  inventor  of  the  matyue  ; 
which  she  did  to  guard  her  complexion  from  the  bun 
aod  weather,  as  being  tbe  most  delicate  woman,  with 
regard  to  her  person^  that  has  been  known. 

Theatrical  masqoes  were  io  common  use  both  anrang 
the  Greeks  and  Bomana :  Suidas  and  Athengnia  ascribe 
thcinTcntioa  of  them  to  the  poet  Cbceriltta,  a  contem- 
porary of  Theapis :  Horace  attributes  tbem  to. ./Eschy 
lbs  ;  but  Aristotle  informs  na,  that  the  real  inventor, 
and  consequently  the  time  of  tbeir  first  introduction 
and  use,  were  unknown.  Btantome  observes,  that  the 
common  use  of  modern  masques  was  not  introduced  till 
towards  tbe  end  of  the  ainteentb  century. 

Masque  is  also  used  to  signify  any  thing  used,  to 
cover  the  face,  and  prevent  a  person^s  being  known. 
The  penitenta  of  Lyons  and  Avignon  hide  their  facea 
with  large  white  veds,  which  serve  them  fiir  masques. 

TJit  Inm  Mkaaux  {Matque  de  Fer),  or  ifan  vikh 
die  Jro»  Matpie,  a  rema^able  personage  so  denominat- 
•d,  wbo  exbted  as  a  state  prisoner  in  France  during 
tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  lytb  century^  As  the  circum- 
flCances  of  this  person  form  a  historical  problem  which 
las  occasioned  much  inquiry,  and  given  rise  to  many 
cwijeeUres,  as  well  aa  of  late,  in  conseqoence  ef  the  de^ 
BtroctUMi  of  the  Baatile,  excited  is  a  particular  nunnec 


naterial  tfaat  baa  been  publiabed  on  tbe  subject, 
shall  firU  r«lat«  socb  particulars  concerning  tfita  extra- 
ordinary prisoner  aa  appear  to  be  well  aothenlicated  -, 
and  abaill  afterwarda  mention  tbe  difieieot  i^niona  and 
conjectnrea  that  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to 
fiia  real  quality,  and  tbr  oaoaes  of  bia  confinement. 

L  Tbe  autbenticated  particular*  concerning  tbe  Iron 
Mofgu*  are  aa  follows  ;  A  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  there  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Saintt- 
Marguerite,  in  tbe  sea  of  Provenee,  a  young  pri«<mer 
whoae  appearance  waa  peculiarly  attracting :  bia  per- 
son was  above  the  middle  aize,  and  elegantly  formed, 
his  mien  and  deportment  were  jioble,  and  bia  manners 

CEefulj  and  even  the  sound  of  bis  voice,  it  is  aaid, . 
in  it  something  uncommonly  interesting.  On  tha 
road  he  coniitantly  wore  a  masque  made  with  iron . 
springs,  to  enable  him  to  eat  without  taking  it  off.  It 
was  at  first  believed  that  this  masque  was  made  entire- 
ty with  iron  ;  whence  be  acquired  the  name  of  "  the 
lilan  with  the  iron  mask."  His  attendants  bad  rrcciv- 
ed  orders  to  despatch  him  if-  he  attempted  ;q  take  off 
his  masiiue  or  discover  himself.  He  bad  bti^ii  first  con- 
fined at  Pign(-rol,  under  Ate  care  of  the  govenwr  M.  de 
St  Mars ;  and  upon  being  sent  bma  thence  to  Sainte 
Marguerite,  be  waa  accompsDied  thither  by  the  sama 
person,  wbo  continued  to  have  (he  charge  of  him.  Ha 
waa  alwaya  treated  with  the  moat  marked  respect :  be 
wa<  served  constantly  in  plate ;  and  tbe  governor  him- 
self placed  his  dishes  on  the  table,  retiring  immediately 
after  and  locking  tbe  door  behind  him.  He  lu-to^foit 
(thee'd  and  thou'd)  the  governor }  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  behaved  to  him  in  tbe  moat  respectful  manner, . 
and  never  wore  bis  hat  before  him,  nor  aat  down  in 
his  presence  unless  be  waa  deaiied.  The  marqnia  de  - 
Lonvoisis,  who  went  to  see  him  at  St  Marguerite,, 
spoke  to  him  stau^ng,  and  with  that  kind  of  attention 
wbich  denotes  high  rcapecL 

During  his  reaidence  here,  he  attempted  twicA,  in . 
an  indirect  manoer,  to  make  himself  known.  One 
day  he  wrote  aomethin^  with  his  knife  on  a  plate,  and : 
threw  it  out  of  bia  window  towarda  a  boat  that  was 
drawn  on  shore  near  tbe  foot  of  the  to\«er.  A  fialier- 
man  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  govemor.  M. 
de  Si  Mars  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  -,  ami  asked  the 
man  with  great  anxiety,  whether  he  could  read,  and ' 
whether  any  one  else  had  seen  ibe  plate  ?  Tbe  man 
answered,  that  be  could  not  read,. that  be  bad  butjnst 
found  the  plate,  ajid  that  no  one  else  had  seen  it.  Uc 
was,  however,  confined  till  tbe  govetnor  waa  well  a»- 
aured  of  the  truth  of  hit  assertions.— Another  attempt 
to  discover  himself  proved  equally  wMucceuful.  A 
young  man  who  lived  in  the-  isle,  one  day .  perceived  . 
something  floating  nnder  the  pnaoner's  window }  and 
on  picking  it  up,  he  diacovcrcd  it  to  be  a  very  fin* 
ahiit  written  all  over.  He  carried  it  immediately  to 
tbe  governor}  who,  having  looked  at  some  parts  of  ' 
tbe  writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  some  appcanoce  of 
anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  thecuriomty  loread  it  ?  He 
pretested  repeatedly  that  he  had  not  i  but  tm  days 
afterwards,  be  was  found  dead  in  hia  bed. 

The  Masque  de  Fer  remained-  in  Uiia  isle  till  tbe  ^ear  - 
1693,  when  M.  St  Mars  being  praOMtcd  ta  tbe    V>-  - 
vernmeot  of  tbe  Bastile,  conducted  hiis  ^aoner  ^J^       ^ 
fortrtes.    Io  his  way  thither,  lM.st«a!i.''«^'S£a»  ■^**^^_. 


M 
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The  Masque  arrived  ttwre  in  ■     tbe  floor  taken  Dp,    evidently  from  the    apprebeni 


MuMjor.    esUte 
'    '  v^  ^  litter,  Borrounded  by  a  numerona  frnard  od  horseback. 
M.  de  St  Mara  ate  at  the  uoie  table  with  him  alt  the 
time  they  resided  at  Palteau ;  but  the  latter  %u  a1i*aja 
placed  with  hia  back  towards  the  windowa;  and  the 


peaaanta,  who  came  to  pay 


master,   and   whom   cariosity  kept  constantly 
watch,  obsenred  that  M.  de  St  Mars  alwaya  sat  op* 

¥«tte  to  bim  with  two  pistols  by  the  side  of  hia  plate, 
bey  were  waited  on  bv  one  servant  only,  who  broocht 
in  and  carried  oat  the  dishes,  always  carefully  shotting 
the  door  beth  in  going  ont  and  returning,  the  pn- 
soner  was  always  masked,  even  when  he  passed 'through 
4be  court}  but  the  people  saw  hii  teeth  and  lipe,  uid 
«1sa  observed  that  bis  .hair  was  gny. — The  governor 
slept  in  the  nine  room  with  him,  in  a  second  bed  that 
-was  placed  in  it  M  'that  oecasion.  In  the  conrse  of 
their  joamcy,  (he  Iron  Mask  was  one  day  beard  to 
ask  his  keeper  -wlietber  the  king  had  any  design  on 
-hia  lifisf  '""tIo,  prince,"  be  replied  ;  "  provided  that 
'yon  quietly  allow  yourself  to  be  conducted,  your  liie  is 
perfectly 


that  he  might  have  foand  means  of  writing   any  tbing '       v  ■ 
that  would    have  discovered  who  he  was.      N^ay,   ancfa 
was  the  fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter  or  any  mark 
which  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  that  hia   plate  was 
their     melted  down ;  iJie  glass  was  taken  ont  of  the  window 
of  his  room  and  pounded  to  dust;    the  window-frame 
and  doors   burnt ;    and  the  ceiling  of   the   room,   and 
the  plaster  of  the  inside  of  the  cbimney,  taken   down- 
Several  persons  have  affirmed,  that  the  body  wafl  bo- 
ried  without  a  head ;  and  Monsiear  *de  Saint  Foix   in- 
forms us*,  that  **  a  geatlennui  having  bribed  the  aex-a^^j 
ton,  had  the  body  taken  up  in  the  ni^t,  and  fonnd  a  mm  Biti 
stone  instead  «f  the  head."  np*"- 

The  result  of  these  extraordinary  accounts  ia,  that 
the  Iron  Masque  was  not  only  a  person  of  higfa  birth, 
but  must  have  been  of  great  consequence  ;  and  tbat 
hia  being  concealed  was  of  the  utmoat  importance  to 
the  king  and  ministry.     We  come  now,  therefore,   to 

II.  The  opinions  and  conjectures  that  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  real  name  and  condition   of  this 


The  stranger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  it  was  remaikable  personage.  Some  have  pretended  tbat  be 
possible  to  be  in  the  Bastil^.  An  apartment  had  been  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  othen,  that  he  was  tlie 
prepared  fer  him  b^  order  oT  the  governor  before  his     count  de  Vcrmandois,  natural  Ma  to  Louia   XiV.  fay 


arrival,  fitted  up  in  the  most  convenient  styli 
every  thirig  he  expressed  a  desire  for  was  instantly  pro- 
fnired  him.  His  table  was  the  best  that  could  be  pro- 
'rided }  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  supplied  with  M  rich 
clothes  as  he  desired  :  but  bis  chief  taste  in  this  last 
particular  was  for  lace,  and  for  linen  remarkably  fine. 
It  appears  that  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  such  books 
-as  he  desired,  and  tbat  be  spent  much  of  bis  time  in 
reading.  He  also  amused  himself  with  playing  upon 
tbe  guitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  going  to  mass ; 
hut  was  then  strictly  forbid  to  speak  or  uncover  his 
face ;  orders  vrere  even  given  to  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon 
him  if  he  attempted  either ;  and  their  pieces  were  al- 
ways pointed  towards  him  as  he  passed  through  the 
court.  When  he  had  oecasion  to  see  a  surg««n  or  a 
physician,  he  was  obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  con- 
etantly  to  wear  his  mask.  An  old  physician  of  the 
Sastile,  who  had  of^n  attended  him  when  he  was  in- 
disposed, said,  tbat  be  never  saw  his  face,  though  he 
had  frequently  examined  bis  tongue,  and  different  parts 
«f  hia  body ;  that  there  was  something  uncommonly 
interesting  in  tbe  sound  of  bis  voice  ;  and  tbat  he  ne- 
ver  complained  of  his  confinement,  nor  let  fall  from 
him  any  hint  by  which  it  might  be  guessed  who  he  was. 
It  ia  said  that  he  often  passed  the  night  in  walking  up 
and  down  his  room. 

This  unfortunate  prince  died  on  tbe  19th  of  No- 
vembw  17031  after  a  short  illness;  and  was  interred 
next  day  in  the  buTying'place  of  the  parish  of  St  Paul. 
The  expence  of  his  nineTal  amounted  only  to  forty 
livres.  Tbe  name  given  him  was  Marchiati :  and  even 
bis  age,  as  well  as  bis  real  name,  it  seemed  of  import- 
ance to  conceal ;  for  in  the  register  made  of  his  fune- 
ral, it  was  mentioned  (hat  he  was  about  forty  years 
old }  thong^  he  hod  told  his  apothecary,  snme  time 
before  his  death,  that  he  thought  be  must  be  sixty. — 
It  b  a  well-known  fact,  that  immediately  after  the 
prisoner's  death,  bis  apparel,  linen,  clothes,  maltresses, 
and  in  short  every  thing  that  bad  been  used  hy  him, 
4rere  burnt }  that  the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped. 


the  ducbesa  de  la  Valliere.      Some  maintain  bim   I 
have  been   the    duke   of  Monmoath,    natural  son    of 
Charles  II.  of  Enj^and  bv  Lucy  Walters  ;  and  others 
say,  that  he  wotGerolami  Magoi,  minister  to  the  duke 
of  Modena. 

Besides  these  conjectures,  none  of  which  poesenes 
sufficient  probability  ta  entitle  them  to  txiDsi deration, 
a  fiflh  has  been  advanced ;  namely,  Tbat  the  Inn 
Masqne  was  a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  qneen  to 
I/ouis  XIII,  and  consequently  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  ^  but  whether  a  bastard  brother,  a  bro- 
ther-german,  or  a  half-b>other,  is  a  question  that  has 
given  rise  to  three  several  opinions,  which  we  shall 
State  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  respective  tnma 
actions  to  which  they  allude  happened. 

I.  The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  qneen  prored  with 
child  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  it  could  iiot  have 
been  by  her  husband,  who  for  some  months  before, 
had  never  been  witb  her  in  private.  The  supposed 
father  of  this  child  is  said  by  tofat  to  faave  been  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  France  in  May 
1625,  to  conduct  the  Princess  Henrietta,  wifie  of 
Charles  I.  to  England-  The  private  letters  and  me- 
moirs of  those  times  speak  very  suspicjonsly  of  tbe 
queen  and  Buckingham }   his   behaviour   at   Ajniens, 


whither  the  queen  and  queen-mother  accompanied  the 
princess  in  her  way  to  Bontogne,  eecationedvttieku-hi»- 
and  was  interred     peritig  :  notwithstandins  the  pains  that  have  been  ta- 
-..:.k  ..rSf  P...I      \cxi  by  La  Porte  in  his  Afrmoi'rrrto  excuse  his  mistress, 
it  appears  that  tbe   king,    on  this  occasion,  was    ex- 
tremely offended  at  her,   and  that  it  required  all  tbe 
influence  and  address  of  (he  queen-mother  to  eflect  a 
reconciliation.     It  is  said,  that  this  child  was  privately 
brought  up  in  the  countiy ;  that  when  Mazarine  be- 
came a  favourite,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
him ;   and   that   Louis  XIV.   having  discovered   the 
secret  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  thought  it  neces*  ^^^ 
sai7  to  confine  him  in  the  manner  that  has  been  related.^^ 
But   it   may   be   observed,   that  this   secret   cduldNeC. ' 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  vigtlaace  of  the  cardinal  dep..H}- 

GRichltcu; 
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that  a  mmister  so      sDpposed  to  h&ve  been  written  bj  a  gentleman  od  IiU   '. 
Aeathbei,  who  had  been  the  governor  of  tbe  prisoDer. '' 
llie  following  is  an  extract  of  it,  from  what  tlie  abbe 
Soulavle  has  told  lU. 

"  The  birth  of  the  prisonn  happened  !n  the  evening 
of  the  5th  of  September  1638,  in  presence  of  tbe  ehmn- 
cetioi-,  the  bishop  of  Meaui,  tbe  author  of  tbe  manu- 
script, a  midwife  named  Peronfte,  and  asieuf  Honorat. 
This  circumataoce  greatly  diatuibed  the  king's  mind  ; 


Richiieii ',  and  it  is  not  improbabli . 
•'  little  Bcnipiiious,  if  inclined  to  save  tbe  honour  of  a 
queen,  nould  have  mmoved  a  child,  who,  if  be  lived, 
might  have  been  made  use  of  to  disturb  iIk  tnnquil- 
lity  of  tlie  kingdom.  After  thifi  supposed  birth,  the 
qaeea  had  frequent  quarrels  with  the  king,  and  what 
wa*  more  dangerous,  with  tbe  cardinal ;  who  even 
wed  every  means  in  his  power  to  inquire  into  ber  most 
private  transactions.     It   was    on  a   memorable   occa- 


0  of  this  kind,  that  her  servant  La  Porte  was  thrown      be  observed  that  tbe  Salique  law  had  made  no  provi- 
■Qto  the  Bastile  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  she      sion  for  such  a  case  j  and  that  it  was  even  the  opinion 


would  have  bad  the  firmness  sbe  then  diaplajied,  while 
conscious  of  so  much  guilt,  and  under  the  riak  of  hav- 
ing it  discovered.  The  prisoner  with  the  masque  ap- 
pears, by  several  acconnta,  to  have  been  a  youth  of 
a  handsome  figure  in  the  year  1661  ;  and  in  1703, 
when  he  died,  to  have  been  above  sixty  ;  but  bad  he 
been  a  son  of  Buckingham,  be  would  have  been  about 
thirty-siie'  in  1661,  when  be  could  not  he  said  to  bav« 
been  a  youth  ;  and  in  November  1703,  about  seventy- 

2.  The  second  opinion  iji,  that  he  was  the  twin  bro- 
tber  of  Louis  XTV.  bom  some  hours  after  him.  This 
first  appeared  in  a  short  anonymous  work  published 
without  date,  and  without  tbe  name  of  place  or  printer. 
It  is  therein  said,  "  Louis  XIV.  was  bom  at  St  Ger- 


,  that  tbe  last  born  was  tbe  first  conceived,  and 
therefore  bad  a  prior  right  to  the  other.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Cardinal  de  RJcfalieu,  it  was  therefore  resolved 
to  conceal  bis  birth,  but  to  preserve  his  life,  in  case  by 
the  death  of  bis  brother  it  should  be  necessary  to  avow 
him.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  and 
■worn  to  by  all  present,  in  which  every  circumatanca 
was  mentioned,  and  serersl  marks  on  his  body  describ- 
ed. This  document  being  sealed  by  the  ^aucellor 
with  the  royal  seal,  was  delivered  to  the  king  ;  and  all 
were  commanded  and  took  an  oath  never  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  not  even  in  private  and  among  themselves. 
The  child  was  delivered  to  the  care  of  Madame  Pero- 
o£te  the  midwife,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Cal'dinal 
de  Richlieu,   at   whose  death  the   charge  devolved    to 


:  illustrious  pristmer,  known  by  the  ap-  of  tbe  manuscript  bis  governor,  and  intrusted  to  him 

pellation  of  the  Iron  Matque,  waa  bom  the  same  day,  tbe  care  of  his  education.     But  as  the   prisoner  was 

while  Louis  XIII.  was  at  aupp«r.     The  king  and.  the  extremely   attached   to   Mjtdame   Peron£te,   and   she 

qtrdinal,  fearing  that  the  pmtensioiu  of  a  twin  brother  equally  so  to  him,  sbe  remained  with  him  till  her  death, 

might  one  day  be  «mpli^ed  to  renew  those  civil  wars  His  goveract  carried  bias  to  bis  boose  in  Burgundy, 

widi  which  France  bad  been  so  often  afflicted,  cauti-  where  be  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  educatioti. 


Ah  tbe  prisoner  grew  up,  he  became  impatient  to 
discover  his  birth,  and  oflen  importuned  his  gavemoi- 
on  that  suhjixt.  His  coriosity  had  been  roused  by 
observing  that  messengers  from  the  court  frequently 
arrived  at  tbe  bouse :  and  a  box,  containing  letters 
from  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  having  one  day  been 
inadvertently  lefl  out,  be  opened  it,  and  saw  enon^ 
guess  at  the  secreL      From  that  time  he  becaoM 


«asly  concealed  his  birth,  and  sent  bim  away  to  be 
brought  np  privately.    Having  but  an  imperfect  know- 

'  ledge  of  the  circumstances  that  foUawe^  I  shall  say 
nothing  more,  for  fear  of  comntittiog  errora ;  but  I 
fiimly  believe  the  fact  I  have  mentioned ;  and  time  will 
probably  prove  to  my  reader,  that  I  have  ground  for 

.  what  I  have  advanced." 

Tliii  opinion  has  been  more  noticed  since  tbe  publi- 
cation of  a  work  called  Memoirti  du  Martchal  Due  de  thoughtful  and  melancholy  ^  '  which  (says  the  author.) 
RicAHeu,  written  by.  the  abb^  SonlaTie  ;  concerning  I  could  not  then  account  ibr.  He  shortly  aStet  asked 
which  it  may  be  propel  to  premise,  that  tbe  present  me  to  get  him  a  portrait  of  the  late  and  present  king; 
duke  of  lUcUien,  s«i  of  the  maredial,  disavows  this  but  I  put  b!m  off  by  saying  that  I  aould  not  procntc 
work,  while  tbe  abbt  Soulavie,  who  bad  been  em-  any  that  were  good. '  He  then  desired  nw  to  let  hjm 
ployed  by  tbe  marecbal,  maists  on  the  authenticity  of  go  to  Dijon ;  which  I  have  known  since  was  with  an 
his  papen  (a).  He  informs  ns  that  tbe  duke  of  Bicb-  intention  of  seeing  a  portrait  of  the  king  there,  and 
lieu  wafl  the  lover  of  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  daughter  of  going  secretly  to  St  John  da  Lus,  where  the  court 
»f  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  duchess  then  was  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  with  the  infanta, 
of  Modena,  who  in  retom  was  paasiimately  fond  of  him  ;  He  was  beautifiil ;  and  love  helped  him  to  accomplidi 
that  the  regent  had  something  more  than  a  paternal  his  wishes.  He  had  captivated  the  affections  of  a 
affection  for  hia  daughter;  and  that,  though  she  held  young  housekeeper,  who  [Hwcured  him  a  portrait  of 
his  seatimciU  in  abhorrence,  the  duke  of  Klchlieu  the  king.  It  mi^ht  have  served  for  either  of  tbe  bro- 
Htade  use  of  her  infliMuce  with  her  father  to  discover  thers  ;  and  the  discovery  put  him  into  so  violent  a  pas- 
the  seciet  of  tbe  prisoner  with  the  masque  ;  that  the  sion,  that  be  immediately  came  In  nw  with  the  portrait 
regent,  who  had  always  observed  tbe  most  profound  in  his  hand,  saying,  VoUa  mimfrtrt,  et  voSa  queje  tvit, 
silence  on  this  subject,  was  at  last  peraoadcd  to  iatrust  showing  me  at  tbe  same  time  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  de 
her  with  a  manuscript^  which  she  immediately  sent  to  Mazarine  that  he  bad  taken  out  of  the  box.'  Upon  this 
ber  lonr,  who  took  a  copy  of  it.    This  raannsaript  is  discovery  his  governor  immediately  sent  bo  express  to 


r  front  the  akb£  Soulavie,  a^teared  in  the  Journal  de 
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e  wbst  hul  happened,  and  to  deBire 
IK ;  tlie  consequcDcc  of  which  wu,  that 
the  govFnior  ind  tlio  young  prince  uodei  hb  au«  were 
arrested  and  confined." 

This  memoir,  real  or  fictitioua,  concludes  with  nj- 
ing,  "  I  have  (tnflered  with  him  in  our  common  priton : 
lam  noir  summoned  to  appear  before  my  judge  on  high  ^ 
(tnd  tor  ihc  peace  of  my  soul  I  c«oaot  but  make  this 
declaration,  which  may  point  out  to  him  the  means  of 
.  treeing  himself  from  his  present  ignominious  Bituatiun, 
in  case  the  king  Lis  brother  dbould  die  without  children- 
Can  an  estorted  oath  compel  me  to  observe  secrecy  on 
p  thing  so  incredible,  but  which  ought  to  be  left  oa 
I'ecord  to  posterity." 

3.  The  third  opinion  U,  that  he  wa*  a  aon  of  the 
queen  by  the  canlinal  de  Mazarine,  bom  about  a  year 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Louis  XIII. ;  that  he 
was  brought  op  secretly ;  and  that  Mon  after  the  death 
of  the  cardinal,  which  bappeoed  00  the  9th  of  March 
1661,  he  wu  sent  to  Pignerol.  To  thia  account  Fa- 
*  TimU  ^thcr  GriSet  *  objects,  "  that  it  wan  needless  to  masqae 
'l^^'^'a  Eace  that  was  unknown ;  and  therefore  that  this 
p.  jit,  a!  OfRnioB  does  not  merit  discussion.*'  But  in  answer  it 
has  been  observed.  That  the  prisoner  might  strongly 
resemble  Lonii  XIV.  which  would  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  bare  him  masked.  This  opinion  is  ^upposed  to 
faa*e  been  that  ent^tained  by  Voltaire,-  who  asserts  his 
tbonngb  knowledge  of  the  secret,  though  he  declined 
being  altogether  explicit.  The  abb£  Soulavie,  author 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Marechal  de  Richlieu,  speaking  on 
this  sidiject,  says,  "  That  he  once  observed  to  the  ma-  . 
rechal,  that  ho  certainly  had  the  meaoa  of  being  in- 
farmed  who  the  prisoner  was  ;  that  it  even  seemed  that 
he  had  told  Voltaire,  who  durst  not  venture  to  publish 
the  secret ;  and  that  he  at  last  asked  him,  whether  he. 
was  not  the  elder  brother  of  Irfiuis  XIV.  bom  without 
tlic  knowledge  of  Louis  XIU.  ?  That  the  marechal 
sipemed  embarrassed,  but  afterwards  said,  that  be  was 
neither  the  bastard  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  nor  the  count  of  Vermandois,  nor 
the  duke  of  Bennfort,  as  diSerent  authors  had  advan- 
ced ;  that  their  conjectures  were  nothing  but  reveries  : 
hut  added,  that  they  however  had  related  many  cir- 
cumstances that  were  true  ;  that  in  fact  the  order  was 
S'ven  to  put  the  prisoner  to  death  if  he  discovered 
mself ;  and  that  he  finished  the  conversation  by  say- 
ing. All  I  can  tell  you  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  pri- 
sonei  was  not  of  such  consequence  when  be  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  as  he  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  X<onis  XIV.  and  that  be 
was  shut  up  for  important  reassns  of  state."  The 
itibf  Sonlavie  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  down  what  bad 
been  said,  and  gave  it  to  the  marechal  to  read,  who 
corrected  siftae  expressions.  Tilt  abb£  having  pro- 
posed  some  further  questions,  be  answered.  "  Bead 
what  Voltaire  published  last  on  the  subject  of  the 


il  toe  pn- 

and  reflect 

«fol- 


soner  with  the  masque,  t^specially  a 

on  it."— The  passage  of  Voltaire  allnded  t 


"  Hie  man  with  the  tntuque,  (sns  he),  is  an  enigma 
'  of  which  every  one  would  guess  the  meaning.  Seme 
have  said  that  it  vras  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  but  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  was  killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  de- 
fence of  Candy  in  1669,  and  the  prisooer  with  the 
masque  was  at  Pignerol  in  1661.  Besides,  how  could 
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the  duke  of  Beaufort  have  been  arrested  in  the  midst  j 
of  his  army,  and  brought  to  France,  without  any  mm  ^* 
knowing  it  i  and  why  confine  him  ?  aod  why  that 
masque  ?— Others  have  dreamed  that  he  was  the  count 
de  Vermandois,  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  who  died 
publicly  at  the  army  in  1683  of  the  smallpox,  and 
was  buried  at  the  little  town  of  Aire  and  not  Arras ; 
in  which  Father  Grifiet  was  mistaken,  but  in  which 
to  be  sure  there  is  no  great  harm.  Otben  have  ima- 
gined, that  it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
beheaded  publicly  in  London  in  the  year  i68j.  But 
for  this  he  must  have  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and 
he  must  have  changed  the  order  of  time,  and  placed 
the  year  1662  in  the  room  of  the  year  i6&{.  King 
James,  who  never  forgave  any  one,  and  who  on  that 
account  deserved  all  that  happened  to  him/  must  have 
pardoned  tlie  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  got  another  to 
die  in  his  stead,  who  perfectly  resembled  him.  This 
Sosia  must  first  have  been  found,  and  then  be  mNtt 
have  had  the  goodness  to  let  his  head  be  cut  off  in 
public,  to  save  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  It  waa  ne- 
cessary that  all  England  should  be  mistaken ;  and  that 
King  James  should  beg  of  Louis  XIV.  to  he  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  be  his  nuler ;  that  Louis  XIV.  after  having 
shown  this  trifling  piece  of  civility  to  King  James, 
should  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  same  atteotiosi  to 
his  friend  King  William  and  to  Queen  Anne  (with 
both  ol  whom  he  was  engaged  in  war),  «ad  to  please 
them,  retained  the  dignity  of  gaoler,  with  which  James 
had  honoured  him. 

"  All  these  illusions  being  dissipated,  it  then  rcMains 
to  know  who  this  priKmer  was,  and  at  what  age  he 
died.  It  is  clear,  that  if  he  was  net  permitted  to 
cross  the  court  of  the  Bastile,  or  to  speak  to  bis  pby- 
sieian,  except  covered  with  a  masque,  it  must  have  heea 
from  the  apprehension  that  his  features  and  coonte- 
nance  might  have  discovered  some  resemUancc.  He 
could  show  his  tongue  but  not  his  face.  He  said  him- 
self to  the  apothecary  of  the  Bastile,  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  that  he  believed  be  was  about  60.  MrMar- 
Boban,  who  was  son-in-law  to  this  apothecary,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  marechal  de  Richlieu,  and  aftAwards  to 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleaaii,  tnld  inc  tEiia  frequendy. 
Why  give  biro  an  Italian  name  ?->-Thry  always  call- 
ed lum  MarchiiUi.  He  who  writes  this  article  perhaps 
knows  more  than  Father  GriSet,  hut  he  will  say  no- 
thing farther.'* 

'Hiis  opinion  has  been  lately  resumed,  illuBtrslcd, 
and  enforced,  by  M.  de  Saint  Mibiel,  in  a  work  en- 
MeALeVeriialHe  Homme,  &c.  "  The  i«al  Man  with 
the  Iron  Masque."  The  authw,  in  snpport  of  his 
idea,  attempts  to  prove  that  Anno  of  Austria  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarine  were  married.  Tliis,  says  he,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  assures  ns  of  in  three  of  her  letters. 
In  the  first,  dated  Sept.  13.  1713,  she  expnasca  her- 
self as  follows :  **  Old  Beaovais,  who  was  fitxt  lady  of 
tba  bedchamber  to  the  queen  dowager,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  secret  of  the  ridinuloos  marriage ;  this 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  queen  to  de  every  thing 
that  her  confidant  wished},  and  this  ciicnmstancc  has 
given  rise  in  this  country  (o  an  extension  of  the  rights 
of  first  ladies  of  the  bedc^mber."  In  the  second  of 
these  letters,  dated  Nov.  2.  1717,  she  says,  "The  queen- 
mother,  widow  of  Xioois  XILI.  dsd  worse  than  love 
Cardinal  Mazarine  >■  she  married  him,  for  he  vras  not 
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MuqM.    t  ^rieat:  1m  was  not  ctcb  in  oiden;  tad  nha  could      b\A  birtb  i  for  die  ^overnoi  of  tbe  prison,  St  ilbatj    Hwqoc. 


^  hkve  hindered  her  ?  He  nM  moat  bonibl;  tired  of  the 
good  queen- luotber,  and  lived  00  very  bad  tann>  with 
Aer,  vrhich  ii  the  rewud  that  people  deserre  for  enter- 
ing into  Nch  mmrrisgei."  In  faer  third  letter,  dated 
JuIt  2.  17191  speaking  of  tbe  queen,  the  ducfaest  sayi, 
"  She  was  perfectly  easy  respecting  Cardinal  Mauri ne ; 
be  was  not  a  priest,  and  tberefore  nothing  conld  ftt- 
vent  tbeir  being  married.  The  secret  passage  through 
which  the  cardinBl  went  every  evening  to  Uic  queen's 
apartment  in  still  to  be  seen  at  the  FaJais  royal."  A- 
monff  other  proofs  besides  tbe  above,  which  M.  de 
St  Mihiel  brings  to  substantiate  this  marriage,  be  ob- 
serves, that  Mazarine  held  all  councils  of  state  in  his 
apartment  whilst  he  was  shaving  or  dressing  }  that  he 
never  permitted  any  person  to  sit  dairn  in  his  presence, 
not  even  tbe  chancellor  nor  marshal  de  Villeroi ;  and 
that    while   they   were  deliberating   with   him  on   state 


beliaved  always  to  bim  with  the  greatest  respect. 

6.  Louis  XIII.  played  on  the  guitar;  Louis  XIV. 
did  tbe  same  in  a  very  masterly  manner  j  sod  the  nan 
with  the  iron  masque  played  also  oii  that  inatrnnHiit : 
which  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  his  education  was 
directed  by  tbe  same  persons  who  had  presided  over 
that  of  Louis  XIV,  and  vbo  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
particular  choice  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

7.  This  stranger  died  on  the  igtb  of  Noveraber 
1703;  and  a  few  days  before  bis  death,  be  told  the 
apotbocary  of  tbe  Bastile,  that  he  believed  hr  was  about 
60  years  of  age.  Sopposing  that  he  was  then  59  and 
a  half,  be  must  have  been  bom  towards  the  end  of  May 
1644  i  and  if  be  i*as6o  wanting  three  months,  he  must 
have  been  bom  in  tbe  end  of  August,  or  tbe  beginning 
of  September,  of  the  same  year ;  a  period  when  the 
royal  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Anne  of  Austria, 


affairs,  he  would  be  often  playing  with  bis  monkey  or  but  in  reality  exercised  more  by  Mazarine  than  by  her. 

linnet.     What  man  (continues  the  author)  would  have  "  I  have  alnady  proved   (continnos  the  author),  that 

•nhjected  to  such  humiliations  a  chancellor,  who  holds  from  the  first  day  of  tbe  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria, 

the  first  office  in  the  kingdom  since   that  of  constable  the  greatest  friendship,  and  even  intimacy,  subsisted 

has  been  snppressed,  and  a  marshal  who  was  governor  between  this  princess  and  the  cardinal ;  that  these  sen- 

to  the  king,  had  be  not  been  in  reality  a  sovereign  him-  timents  were  changed  into  a  mutual  love,  and  that  they 

self,  in  virtue  of  his  being  husband  to  the  qneen-regent  t  were  sRerwards  united  by  the  bonds  of  marriage.  They 

He  therefore  concludes,  that   the  man  with  the   iron  mi^t,  therefore,  well  have  a  son  about  the  month  ot 
masque  was  son  to  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Ma- 


September  1644,  as  Louis  XIII.  bsd  been  then  dead 
more  than  15  months,  having  died  on  tbe  i^h  of  May 
the  year  preceding.  But  nothing  of  what  I  have  re- 
lated, or  a(  what  has  been  written,  and  acknowledged 
as  fact,  respecting  the  man  with  the  iron  masque,  can 
be  applied,  except  to  a  son  of  MaKarine  and  Anne  of 
Austria.  The  man  with  the  iron  masque,  was  indebt- 
,  ^  ,      ed,  tberefbte,  for  his  existence  to  Cardinal  Mazarine 

great  lord  of  France  and  the  regent  widow  of  Louis  XIII."— Tu  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  tbe  queen  was  able  to  conceal 
her  pregnancy  and  delivery,  Madame  de  Motteville  is 
quoted:  who  relates,  under  the  year  1644,  that  Anne 
of  Austria  qnitted  the  Louvre,  where  she  had  rvsided 
for  39  years,  because  her  apartments  there  displeased 
her :  that  she  went  to  reside  at  tbe  Palais  Royal,  which 
Hicfalieu,  when  be  died,  bequeathed  to  the  deceased 
king :  that  when  she  first  occupied  this  lodging,  the 
vnu  dreadfuBy  qffUeltd  with  the  javndict :  that  tbe 
physicians  ascribed  this  disorder  lo  her  dejection  and 
application  to  business,  which  k>vc  ber  much  embar- 
but  that  being  cured  of  her  melancholy,  as 


Barine ;  and  endeavours  lo  justify  this  assertion  by  a 
variety  of  conjectural  proofs.  Of  some  of  these  we 
shall  give  a  short  sketch  :— 

1.  No  prince,  or  person  of  any  consideration,  after 
the  year  1644,  at  which  time  tbe  man  with  the  iron 
masque  was  borut  until  the  time  when  his  existence 
was  known,  disappeared  in  France.  This  personage, 
thereibre,  was  not  a  prince  •  •  ^ 
known  at  that  time. 

2.  The  man  with  the  iron  masque  was  not  a  fo* 
reigner ;  far  forelgneis,  even  of  tbe  bigliCBt  distinction, 
did  not  at  that  period  study  the  French  language  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  attain  so  great  perfection  in  it  as  to  pass 
for  Frenchmen.  If  this  prisoner  had  spoken  with  the 
least  foreign  accent,  the  omcers,  physicians,  surgeons, 
apothecaries,  confessors,  and  others  employed  in  the 
prisons  where  he  was,  and  especially  the  prisoners  with 
whom  he  convetsed  at  St  Margaret,  would  not  have 
failed  to  discover  it.  From  all  this  M.  de  St  Mihiel 
infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  Frenchman.  ^ 

5.  The  existence  sf  tbe  man  wilb  the  iron  masque      well  as  of  ber  malady,  she  resolved  to  think  only  of  en- 


has  been  known  for  upwards  of  90  years.  Had  any 
person  of  high  rank  disappeared  at  an  anterior  period, 
his  friends,  relations,  or  acquaintances,  would  not  have 
failed  to  claim  hira,  or  at  least  to  suppose  that  be  was 
the  man  concealed  by  tliis  masque.  But  no  one  dlsap. 
peared,  nor  was  any  one  claimed :  the  man  with  the 
iron  masque  was  therefsre  a  person  unknown. 

4.  This  man  was  not  torn  away  from  society  on  ac- 
count of  any  criminal  action  ;  for  when  he  was  arrest' 
cd,  it  was  foreseen  that  be  would  cause  much  embar- 
rassment, and  accasioo  great  expences.  He  was  there- 
fore not  a  criminal,  else  means  would  have  been  pur- 
sued to  get  rid  of  bim;  and  consequently  all  the  import- 


joying  tranquillity ;  which  site  did,  br  communicating 
to  her  minister  tbe  burden  of  public  affairs, 

8.  As  it  is  nece<sary  tbst  some  oame  should  be  given 
to  every  man,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  another^ 
that  of  Marchiali  was  given  to  the  man  with  the  iron 
masque :  a  name  which  evidently  shows,  that  it  had 
been  invented  b^  an  Italian.  [Cardinal  Mazarine  was 
a  native  of  Piscina  in  tbe  Abmixo.] 

9.  Anne  of  Austria  was  remarkably  delicate  respect^ 
Ing  ereiT  thing  that  touched  ber  person.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  cambric  could  be  found  fine  enough 
to  make  sbifls  and  sheets  for  her.     Cardinal  Mazarine 

Hying  her   on  this  subject,  said.  That  if  she 


knee  of  his  being  concealed  was  attached  solely  to  his  ihould  be  damned,  her  puttithment  in  hell  would  be  td 

person.  sleep  in  Holiand  sheet*.     The  predominant  taste  of  ibe 

J.  This  stranger  most  have  been  a  person  of  very  man  with  the  iron  masqae,  was  to  have  lace  and  lined. 
Vol- Xn.  Part  n.                                          t  4Q  .  * 
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"  Who  (says  the      mascarala,  and  tbat  from  the  Aisbic  taaicarc,  which    Afuqat 
signifies  "  raillfcry,  bufToaoeTy."     Graoacci,  who  died         II 
in  1J43,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  invenlor  of  maa-,    "*"'•  . 
queradn.  ' 

MASRAKITHA,  a  pneumatic  instninwnt  of  nn- 
BJc  Rmong  the  ancient  Hebrews,  composed  of  pipes  of 
VHfiouB  sizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  wooden  chest,  open 
at  the  top,  and  stopped  at  the  bottom  with  i*uod  co- 
vered nitb  a  skin.  Wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
tips,  by  meiins  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  chest ;  the  pipes 
were  of  lengths  musically  propartioned  to  each  other, 
and  the  melody  was  varied  at  pleasure,  by  stopping  and 
unstopping  with  the  fingers  the  apertures  at  the  upper 
extremity.     See  Piste  CCXCVIII. 

MASS,  in  Mechanics,  the  matter  of  any  body  cohe- 
ring with  it,  i.  e.  moviag  and  gravitating  along  with  it. 
In  which  sense,  mau  is  distinguished  from  bulk,  or 
volume,  which  is  the  expansion  of  a  body  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  The  mass  of  any  body  is  right- 
ly estimated  by  its  weii^t  ;  and  the  masses  of  two  bo- 
dies of  die  same  weight  are  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of 
their  bulks. 

Mass,  Miisa,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  office  or 
prayers  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist ;  or  in 
oilier  words  consecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  offering  them  so  transub- 
Etantialed  as  an  expiatorv  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  As  the  mass  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  so 
every  action  of  the  priest,  and  every  particular  part  of 
the  service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  passion  and  death. 

Nicod,  after  Baronius,  observes  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  mtssack  {pblalum)  ;  or  from 
the  Latin  missa  missorvm ;  because  in  the  former 
times,  the  catechumens  and  excommunicated  were  seat 
out  of  the  church,  nhen  the  deacons  said  Ite,  miMd 
est,  after  sermon  and  rcsding  of  the  epistle  and  gos- 
pel ;  they  not  being  allowed  to  assist  at  the  consecra- 
tion. Menage  derives  the  word  from  nu'atio,  "  dis- 
missing:"  Others  from  mista,  "missing,  sending;** 
because  in  the  mass,  the  prayers  of  men  on  earth  are 


MAS 

of  the  most  extraordinary  fineness. 
■^  author)  does  not  perceive,  in  this  similarity  of  tastes, 
the  matenul  tenderness  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  would 
have  thought  her  eon  a  great  suQercr  had  he  not  been 
indulged  with  fine  linen?" 

"  Iioois  XILI.  (continues  M.  de  St  Mihiel)  was  a 
husband  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  an  enemy  to  plea- 
sure :  while  the  queen,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond  of 
social  life;  and  introduced  at  the  court  of  France,  espe- 
cially after  she  became  &ee,  that  ease  and  politeness 
which  distinguished  it  under  Louis  XIV,  from  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Louis  XHI.  had  also  a  disa- 
greeable coutenance,  and  a  breath  so  offensive,  that  it 
was  a  punishment  for  Richlieu  to'remain  near  him.  It 
it  clear,  therefore,  that  she  could  not  be  much  pleased 
with  such  a  husband.  When  she  became  regent  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  king's  death,  which  happened  on  the 
I4to  of  May  1643,  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  that  happi- 
ness which  arises  from  a  close  union  of  hearts,  it  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  that  ^lic  should  indulge  the  af- 
fection she  entertsined  for  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  that 
she  should  marry  him.  Every  circumstance  that  could 
tend  to  favour  such  a  marriage  will  be  found  united  in 
iter  situation.  She  was  at  a  distance  from  her  family ; 
Jthsolute  mistress  of  all  her  actions  ;  and  had,  besides,  a 
hexrt  formed  for  love.  Klazarine,  thoagh  a  cardinal, 
had  never  entered  into  orders  ;  he  gave  out  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  great  family;  he  was  handsome  and 
well  made ;  he  was  of  a  mild,  insinuating  disposition, 
and  remarkably  engaging  in  conversation  ;  and  bis  of- 
fice, as  prime  minister,  afforded  him  every  opportunity 
of  visiting  and  conversing  with  the  queen  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  Is  it,  therefore,  so  very  astonishing, 
that,  with  so  manv  advantages  he  was  able  to  capti- 
vate the  queen  so  far  as  to  induce  her  to  marry  him  ? 
8ucb  a  marriage  was  not,  indeed,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  things.  Yet  it  was  not  without  many  prece- 
dents, particularly  among  sovereigns  of  the  other  sex, 
who  had  given  their  hands  to  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
As  the  women,  however,  are  not  forgiven  so  readily  as 
the  men  for  entering  into  such  marriages,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria kept  hers  a  secret  from  this  motive,   and  because 

she  would  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  the  regency  of     sent  up  to  heaven, 
the  kingdom  had  it  been  known."  The   eenenil  di 

The  reasoning  of  M.  de  St  Mihiel  is  both  ingeni- 
ous and  plausible ;  though  the  probability  of  the  ac- 
count is  somewhat  diminished  by  considering  what  must 
liave  been  the  queen's  age  at  this  period,  alter  she  had 
been  Louis's  wife  for  29  years  before  but  death.— 
The  account  immediately  preceding,  without  this  ob- 
jection, seems  abundantly  credible.  Rut,  whether,  up- 
on the  whole,  either  of  them  can  be  received  as  deci- 
sive, DT,  whether  the  mystery  of  the  iron  masque  re- 
mains still  to  he  unravelled,  we  roust  leave  to  the  reader 
to  determine. 

Masque,  mArckitecture,  is  applied  to  certain  piecea 
•fsculpture,  representing  somehideoos  forms,  grotesque, 
or  satyrs  faces,  &c.  used  to  fill  up  and  adorn  vacant 
places,  as  in  friezes,  the  pannelsof  doors,  keys  gf  arches, 
&c.  but  particularly  in  grottos. 

MASQUERADE,  or  Mascarade,  an  assembly  of 
persons  masqued  or  disguised,  meeting  to  dance  and  di- 
vert themselves.  This  waa  much  in  use  with  us,  and 
has  been  long  a  very  common  practice  abroad,  especial- 
ly in  carnival  tinK.    Tlie  word  comes  from  tjie  Italian 


of  masses  consists  in  high  and 
low.  The  first  is  that  sung  by  the  choristers,  and  cele- 
brated with  the  AssUtance  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon  ; 
low  masses  arc  those  in  which  the  prayers  arc  barely 
rehearsed  without  singing. 

There  are  many  different  or  occasional  masses  in 
the  Romish  church,  some  of  which  -  have  nothing  pe- 
culiar hut  the  name:  such  are  the  masses  of  the 
saints  ;  that  of  St  Mary  of  the  snow,  celebrated  on 
the  fifth  of  August ;  that  of  St  Margaret,  patroness 
of  !ying-in-women;  that  of  the  feast  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  at  which  are  said  three  masses  ;  that  of  (he 
innocents,  at  which  the  gloria  in  excclsis  and  the 
hallelujah  are  omitted,  and  it  being  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing, the  altar  is  of  a  violet  colour.  As  to  ordinary 
masses,  seme  are  said  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
contribute  to  fetch  the  soul  out  of  purgatory  :  at  these 
masses  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only  de- 
corations are  ^  cross  in  the  middle  of  six  yellow  wax- 
lighta ;  the  dress  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  mass- 
book,  are  black  >  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  dismissed  without  ^  benediction. 
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If  the  mass  be  &iiid  for  »  person  distinguUlicd  bj  his  in  1815  iras  137^33.  The  tonnaj^  of  llie  irliole  iMe  Muuacbn- 
rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  k  funeral  oration  ;  yma  454,205,  nfiich  wu  trreatcr  tlian  (liat  of  anjr  other 
they  erect  ti  cAupelk  arilenfe,  thU  is,  a  rcprewntioo  state  in  the  Union.  The  exports,  in  1817,  were  ^ 
of  the  ilecea^ed  with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow  11,917,997  dollan,  of  which  5,908,416  were  domestic, 
wax,  either  in  the  middle  nf  the  chnrcb,  or  near  the  and  6,009,58 1  forei^  produce,  llie  whale  Gabery  is  a 
deceased'!  toroli,  >  where  the  priest  proonunctrs  a  soleroo  leading  branch  of  thia  cooimcrce.  In  18 11  there  were 
*     ""  laoo  lailoTv  in  this  trade,  belonging  to  the  small  Island 

of  Nantucket,  which  ia  its  principal  seat.     Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  in  thia  state  to  a  great  extent,     llie 
whole  value  of  the  manufactures  for  the  jemr  1810  was 
iS<53^i933  dollars.     The  principal  domestic  articles 
eiported  are   flour,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  beef, 
pork,  cheeae,   butter,   oil,  whalebone,  lumber,    naval 
Spain,  and  which  is  still  kept  Dp  at  Toledo  and  Sala-      stores,  £cc.     The  foreign  articles  imported  are  p!ec« 
manca ;  the  Ambrosian  mass  is   that  coBipoaed  by  St     goods,  hardware,  wines,  spirits,  teas,  sugar,  cocoa,  &Ct 
Ambrose,  and  used  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city  he  was      A  cuial  25  miles  tn  length,  cmoects  the  harbourof  Bos- 
"     '  Meniinack. 


absolution  of  the  deceisedt  There  are  are  likewise  pri- 
vate rOaases  said  for  stolen  or  strayed  goods  or  cattle, 
for  health,  for  travellers,  6cc.  which  go  under  the  name 
of  votive  maiiea.  There  is  rtill  a  further  distinction  of 
niastes  denomiaated  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  used)  thus  the  Gothic  nuas, or mi'jta mosarabmn, 
i^  that  used  among  the  Goths  when  they  were  masters  of  pork,  cheeae,  butter, 
U  kept  op  at  Toledo  and  Sala-  "         ™.      -      ■ 


,  used  by  the  ancient   Gauls ; 
>,  used  by  almost  all  the  churches  in 


bi'thop  i  the  Callii 
and  the  Roman 
the  Somiib 

Masm  nftht  PresaactijUd  (jnitsa  prtmanftificatorttm  ), 
ii  a  iiiaas  peculiar  to  the  Greek  church,  in  which  there 
is  no  consecration  of  the  elements  ,  but  after  singing 
some  hymns,  they  receive  the  bread  and  wine  which 
was  before  consecrated.  This  mass  is  performed  all 
Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  tbe  annun- 
ciation. 'Die  priest  counts  upon  his  fingers  tbe  days 
«f  the  ensuing  week  on  which  it  is  to  he  celebiatea, 
and  cuts  off  as  many  piece*  nf  bread  at  the  altar  as 
he  is  to  say  masses  ;  and  after  having  consecrated  them, 
steeps  them  in  wine,  and  then  puts  them  in  a  box  ; 
out  of  which,  upon  every  occasion,  he  takes  some  of 
it  with  a  spoon,  and  putting  it  on  a  dish  sets  it  upon 
the  altar. 

MASSA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  Terra  di  L«voro,  with  a  bishop's  see  ; 
seated  on  a  mountain  near  the  sea,  in  £.  Long.  io>  O. 
N.  Lat.  43.  5. 

Maua,  an  ancient,  populons,  and  handsome  town  of 
Italy,  and  capital  of  a  small  territory  of  the  same  name, 
-with  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a  strong  castle-  It 
is  famous  for  quarries  of  fine  marble,  and  is  situated  in 
£.  Long.  14.  33.  N.  Lat.  40^  40. 


ton  with  the  river  Merrimack.  Agriculture  is 
ed  with  much  skill.  The  principal  prodnetious  ara 
India  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax. 
Wheat  is  but  little  cultivated,  bting  nbject  to  blight. 

IIm  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  generally  well  eda- 
cated,  industrioDs,  temperate,  persevering,  shrewd  and 
resolute ;  but  they  are  charged  with  hypocrisy,  cm^ 
obstinacy,  a  spirit  parsimonious  and  aelfish,  and  a  tem- 
per severe  and  contentious.  They  an  genenlly  decent 
■n  tbeir  manners,  and  capital  crimes  are.rare. 

The  legislative  power  resides  in  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives.  The  senators  aod  representatives 
are  elected  annually  by  all  persons  who  have  freehold 
estates  of  the  annual  value  of  tJiTce  pounds,  or  any 
estate  to  the  value  of  sixty  pounds.  'I^  governor  is 
also  chosen  annually.  The  judges  hold  their  office 
during  good  behaviour.  There  is  no  state  religion. 
The  Congregationalists  are  the  moat  numerous  sect, 
the  Baptists  next.  These  nte  some  £piscapalians, 
Methodists,  and  Qutdters. 

Tbe  district  of  Maine,  which  extends  along  tbe 
Atlantic  to  the  British  colony  of  New  Brunswick,  is 
united  with  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  It  coven  an 
area  of  32,618  square  miles.  It  is  similar  in  soil  t* 
Massacbusetts,  but  rather  more  billy  and  horren.  It 
only   contains   abont    1 500   &milies>       See  UniT£D 


MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  ^ates,  Supfleuent. 
Nonh  America.     This  is  one  of  the  five  states  includ-  MASSACRE,  a  term  used  to  signify  the  sudden 
ed  under  the  name  of  New  Enclanu  }  and  a   pretty  and  promiscuous  butchery  of  a  multitude,     He   meat 
,    'full  account  having  been  given>  under  that  article,  of  the  atrocious  example  «f  this  kind  upon  record  is  that  call- 
situation,  soil,  productiona  and  population  of  tlie  whole,  ed  the  Paruian  Massjcse,  or  ilastocre  of  St  Bartho- 


lomev)^3  Day.  Tbe  Parisian  massacre  was  carried  i 
with  such  detestable  perfidy,  and  executed  with  such 
a  blcudy  cruelty  as  would  surpass  all  belief,  wcr«  it 
not  attested  by  the  most  undeniable  evidence.  In 
tbe  year  1572,  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  IX.  many  of 
the  principal  ProtesUnls  were  invited  to  Pans,  under  a 
solemn  oath  of  safety,  upon  occasion  of  tbe  marriage 
The'  climate  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  the  French  kinff's  sister  J 
viz.  the  king  of  Navarre's  mother,  Coligni  itdmirol 
of  France,  with  other  nobles.  The  queen-dowager 
of  Navarre,  a  zealous  Protestant,  was  poisoned  bj 
a  pair  of  gloves  before  the  marriage  was  solemni- 
ted  }  and  on  the  24th  of  August  I573,  being  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  about  daybreak,  upon  the  toll  of  the 
bell  of  the  diurch  of  St  Germain,  the  butchery  be- 
gan.     The    admiral   was  basely  murdered  in  his  own 

^_^ _,_, , ,.      house  ;  and  then  thrown  out  of  the  window,  to  gratis 

It  is  a  place  of  great  conuBcrcial  activity ;  its  tonnage      fy  the  malice  of  the  duke  of  Guise  j   his  ti«»&  ■«»»  '^- 
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we  shall  confine  ouTselvr*  bet«,  to  the  leading  facts  con- 
nected with  this  particolar  slate, 

Massochnsetts  has  the  state  of  New  York  on  tbe 
west,  tbe  sea  on  tbe  east.  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
noot  on  the  north,  and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
on  the  sooth.  Its  area  is  about  6250  square  miles. 
It  is  rather  a  hilly  country,  and  not  generally  fertil 
.thongfa  some  of  the  \-alleys  are  very  '  "" 
is  variable  and  tbe  winter  long.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  is  49°,  though  the  latitude  is  only  4a. 
The  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Cambridge  is  47^ 
inches  ;  the  number  of  rminy  days  in  tbe  year,  88. 

This  is  the  most  demiely  peopled  state  in  the  Union, 
the  population  in  1610,  bein^  472,040,  which  is  about 
75  persons  to  each  square  mile.  There  are  no  slaves 
in  this  State.  The  principal  town  is  Boston,  which  in 
1818  hod  a  population  of  40,000  (Fean>n*s  Travels). 
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,.  tenrtrA  cut  off,  *ai  Mat  to  tlie  ktne  uid  queeD-mo-      be   publwhed  tfarougfaont   Uw  whole  Quutian   wmM,  Mtiaoi 
-^  tber  (  ud  hii  body,  ai^  a  tboiiaaiid  uidignitics  offer-      and  the  cause  of  it  declared  to  be,  to  retnrn  ihanka        I 
ed  to  it,  hong  op  by  tbe  feet  on  a  gibbet.     Al^  thU,      to   God  fee   the    extirpation   of  tbe   enemtea   of  tlie  ^ 

the  iniwdeien  ravaged  tbe  whole  city  of  Fans,  and  " 

butchered  in  three  dayi  above  ten  thoiwaud  lords,  geo- 
tlemeD,  prenideati,  and  people  of  all  raoka.  An  hor- 
rible scene  of  thing*,  says  Tbuanni,  when  tbe  very 
etNets  and  passage*  rcsoundsd  with  dw  Doiae  of  tfaoto 
that  met  together  for  murder  and  plupder ;  tbe  groani 
of  thoee  who  were  dying,  and  tbe  shrieks  of  lucb  aa 
were  just  going  to  be  butchered,  wem  everywhere 
heard  }  the  bodies  of  the  slain  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow* i  the  courts  and  chamberB  of  the  houses  fillrd 
with  Ihem  ;  the  dead  bodies  of  others  dragged,  through 
the  streets,  their  blood  running  down  the  channels  in 
snch  planty,  titat  torrent*  seemed  to  empty  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  river;  and  in  a  word,  an  innume- 
rable mnltitade  of  men,  women  with  child,  maidens, 
and  children,  were  all  involved  in  one  common  destmc- 

tion  i  and  the  gates  and  entrance*  of  the  king'*  palace 

•U'  b«smeared  with  their  blood. 

From  the  city  of  Paris  the  massacre  spread  almost 

throughout  the  whole  kingdom.     In  the  city  of  Meaux 

they  threw  above  two  Iwndred  into  jail ;  and  after  they 

had  ravi^ed  and  killed  a  great  number  of  women,  and 

plundered  the  houses  of  the  Fratnitant*,  they  executed 

their  fury  on  those  they  had  imprisoned,  and  calling 

them  out  one  by  one,  they  were  killed,  as  Thuanns  ex- 
presses, like  sheep  in  a  market  -,  the  bodies  of  some  were 

flung  into  ditches,  and  of  others  into  the  nver  Maine. 

In   Orieans   they  murdered  above  five  hundred  men, 

women,  and   cbildren,  and  enriched   themselves   with 

their  spoil.  Tbe  same  cruelties  were  practised  at  An- 
gers, Troyes,  Bourges,  La  Charitf,  and  especially  at 

Lyons,  where  they  inhumanly  destroyed  above  eight 

hundred  Protestants  ;  children  haneing  on  their  parents 

necks ;  parents  embracing  their  children ;  putting  ropes 

about  the   necks  of  some,  dragging  them  through  the 


trutb  and  chuich  in  France.  In  the  evening  tbe  c 
non  of  St  Angelo  were  Bred,  to  testily  the  poblic  joy  ; 
the  whole  city  illuminated  with  bonfires  ;  mnd  no  one 
sign  of  rejoicing  omitted  that  was  usually  made  for 
the  greatest  victories  obtained  in  &vonr  of  tbe  Boman 

MASSAGET^,  an,  ancient  people  aboat  wbow 
seat  there  is  as  much  doubt  as  about  that  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  TibuUuB  and  Ammian  place  them  near  Albania, 
beyond  tbe  Araxca,  which  sometimea  denotea  the  Oxua; 
it  is  probable  they  dwelt  to  the  cast  of  Sogdiann,  (Dio- 
nysius  Periegetes,  Herodotn*,  Arrian). 

MASSALIANS,  a  set  of  enthusiast*  trho  sprang  np 
about  tbe  year  361,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  who  maintained  that  men  have  two  souls,  a  ce- 
lestial and  a  diabolical,  and  that  tbe  latter  ia  driven  o« 

MaIsANIELLO.     ^^  Hittorj  of  NAfLxt. 

MASSETER,  b  Aitatomg.  See  there  {Tabk  ^ 
the  Miuelet). 

MASSICOT.    Sec  Masticot. 

MASSIEU,  William,  a  learned  French  writer, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs,  and  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Nonnany  in 
166;,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  when  he 
entered  amongst  tbe  Jesuits ;  hot  afterwards  left  than, 
that  he  might  follow  his  inclination  to  polite  litera- 
ture with  tbe  greater  freedom.  In  1710  be  was  made 
Greek  professor  in  tbe  rojal  college  ;  and  enjoyed  that 
post  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1722. 
He  wrote,  I.  Several  curious  dissertations  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  2.  A  histcsy  of 
the  French  poetiy,  in  I2mo,  8cc. 

MASSILIA,  in  Ancient  Gcogn^^,  a  town  of  Gal- 
"    Narboacnsii,  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Phoccana,  trim 


stiiets,  and  throwing  them,  mangled,  torn,  and  half     Fboctea,  a  city  of  Ionia,  universally   celebratfid,  not 
'''*''  only  for  its  port,  commerce,  and  strength,  bnt  especiaUy- 

for  its  politeness  of  manners  and  for  its  learning.    Now 
Marttiilet,  a  city  of  E^vence. 

MASSILLON,  Jean  Baftiste,  son  of  a  notary  at 
Hietes  !n  Provence,  was  bom  in  1663,  and  entered  In- 
to the  congregration  of  the  oratory  in  168 1.  He  gain- 
ed the  affections  of  every  person  in  the  towns  to  which 
he  was  sent,  by  the  charms  of  his  genius,  tbe  liveliness 
of  bis  character,  and  by  a  fund  of  the  most  delicate 
and  unaffected  politeness.  His  first  attempts  in  the. 
art  of  eloquence  were  made  at  Vienne,  while  be  was 
professor  of  theology.  His  funeral  oratioa  on  Henry 
de  Villan,  archbishop  of  that  city,  received  universal 
approbation.  This  success  induced  Father  de  la  Tear, 
who  was  at  that  tinw  general  of  the  congregatinn, 
to  call  him  to  Puris-  Afler  he  had  been  tbue  foe 
some  time,  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  tbe 
preKchen  who  made'a  figure  on  thai  great  theatre?— 
"  1  find  them  possessed  of  great  genius  and  ab^ities 
(answered'  he)  ;  bnt  if  I  ]H«ach,  I  will  not  preach  like 
them."  He  in  fact  kept  his  word,  aad  struck  out  a 
new  path  in  this  great  field  of  eloquence.-  P.  Bowda- 
loue  was  excepted  from  tbe  ttumber  of  thooe  wbmn  he. 
propoMfd  not  to  imitate.     If  he  did  not  take  fain 


dead,  into  the  ri' 

It  would  be  endless  to  mention  tbe  butcheries  com- 
mitted at  Valence,  Bomaine,  Rouen,  &c.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  add,  that,  according  to  Thuanus,  above 
thirty  thousand  Protestant*  were  destroyed  in  this  mas- 
sacre, or  as  others  with  grtater  pobability  affirm,  above 
one  hundred  tbousand.  Yet  medals  were  struck  at 
Paris  in  honour  of  it. 

But  how  were  the  news  of  this  butchery  received  at 
fionte,  that  faithful  city,  that  holy  mother  of  churches  1 
How  did  the  vicar  of  Chriet,  the  successor  of  Peter, 
and  tlie  father  of  the  Christian  troHd,  relish  it?  Let 
Thuanus  tell  the  horrid  tmth.  When  tbe  news,  says 
he,  came  to  Rome,  it  was  wouderiul  to  see  bow  they 
exulted  for  joy.  On  the  6th  of  September,  when  the 
letters  of  tbe  pope's  legate  were  read  in  the  assembly 
of  the  cardinals,  by  which  he  assured  the  pope  that 
all  was  tnnsacted  by  the  express  will  and  command  of 
the  king,  it  was  immediately  decreed  that  the  pope 
should  inarch  with  his  cardinal*  to  the  church  of  St 
Mark,  and  in  the  moat  solemn.  Manner  give  thanks 
to  God  for  BO  great  a  blessing  conferred  on  the  see  of 
Jtomi:  and  the  Chrintian  world ;  and  that  on  the 
Monday  after,  solemn  mass  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Minerva.;,  at  which  the  pope,  Greg.  XIll. 
and  cardiosls  were  present ;  and  that  a  jabilae  sbouM 
3 


lei   in  every  thing,   the  reason  was,  that  his   ge- 
1  led  bin  to  a  diffennt  species   of  doqamce^— 
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f»«rin<w    HU  manlier  of  coaipcwiDg,  tbereforc,  wat  pecnliar  to     tering  encomiooH  did  not  Icasen  hii  modcat^.     Wboa  tiiMdUtm. 


^  hioMrlf,  and  ia  the  opinion  of  ineti  of  taste  and  judge- 
ment, was  inperior  to  that  of  Bourdaloue.  Tbe  affect- 
ing and  Datnral  liniplicity  of  tbe  father  of  tbe  oratory, 
(said  a  great  man),  appears  fitter  to  bring  borne  the 
truths  of  Christianity  to  the  heart  than  a]I  tbe  dialec- 
tics of  the  Jesuit.  We  must  seek  for  tbe  logic  of  tbe 
gospel  in  our  own  breasts  *,  and  tbe  most  powerful  rea- 
sonings on  the  indispensable  duty  of  relieving  the  di' 
stressed,  will  make  no  impression  on  that  man  who  has 
beheld  without  cpncerp  tbe  sufferings  of  his  bratber. 
If  l<^c  is  necessary,  it  is  only  in  matters  of  opinion  ; 
and  these  are  fitter  for  the  press  than  for  the  pulpit, 
which  ought  not  to  be  tbe  theatre  of  learned  ditcus- 
aioos.  The  truth  of  these  reflections  was  clearly  per- 
ceived when  bo  appeared  at  court.  Upon  preaching 
liis  first  Advent  semion  at  Versailles,  he  received  this 
culogiDn  frmn  the  mouth  of  Louis  XIV.  *>  Father, 
when  I  bear  others  preach,  I  am  very  welt  pleased 
with  them  }  but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  diasatis- 
fied  with  myself."  Tbe  first  time  he  preached  bis  fa- 
JBOUS  sermon  tm  the  tmali  ttumber  of  the  elect,  the  whole 
■ndience  were,  at  a  certain  place  of  it,  seized  with  a 
sodden  and  vialent  emotion,  and  almost  every  person 
half  rose  fimm  bis  seat  by  a  kind  of  involuntary 
■Dovement.  The  murtnnr  of  acclamation  and  lurprise 
was  so  great  that  it  threw  the  orator  into  confusion  j 
hut  this  only  heightened  the  impression  of  that  pathe- 
tic discourse.  What  was  most  snrprising  in  Mauillnn, 
were  his  descriptions  of  the  world,  whicn  were  so  sub- 
lime, SD  delicate,  and  so  striking  in  the  reaeinblance. 
Wlien  he  was  a^ed,  whence  a  man,  like  him,  whose 
life  was  dedicated  to  retirement,  could  borrow  them  } 
lie  answered  "  From  tbe  human  heart }  Iwwever  little 
we  examine  it,  we  will  find  in  it  the  seeds  of  every 
pusion.      When  I  compose  a  sermon  (added  he),  I 


of  hia   fellows  was  congratulating   him  npou  bia^ 
preaching  admirably,  according  to  custom  ;  Oh  !  give 
over.  Father  (replied  he),  tbe  devil  baa  told  me  so  al- 
readr,    much  more  eloquently  than  you."     Tbe  dut' 


of  hi 


ice  did  not  [vevent  him  from  enjoying  society  ;' 
and  in  tbe  country  be  forgot  that  he  was  a  preacher, 
but  ainays  without  trespassing  against  decency.  One 
day  when  he  was  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Crozat,  tbe  lat- 
ter said  to  him,  "  Father,  jiour  doctrine  terrifies  me, 
but  I  am  encouraged  by  your  life."  He  waa  chosen 
on  account  of  his  philosophical  and  concilistorT  dispo- 
aition  of  mind,  to  reconcile  the  cardinal  de  Noailles 
with  tbe  Jesuits.  All  be  nined  by  bis  attempts  was 
the  displeasure  of  both  parties  -y  and  be  found  that  it 
was  easier  to  convert  sinners  than  to  reconcile  theolo- 
gians. In  1717,  tbe  regent,  personally  acquainted 
with  his  merit,  appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Clermont,  llie  next  year,  being  destined  to  preacb 
before  Louts  XV,  who  waa  only  nine  years  of  age,  he 
composed  in  six  weeks  those  discouTMs  which  are  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Petit  Caretne.  These  are 
the  chef  d'oenvie  of  this  Mrator,  and  indeed  of  the  ora- 
torical art.  They  ought  contioually  to  be  read  by 
jveachers  as  models  for  the  fomiation  of  their  taste, 
and  by  princes  as  lessons  of  humanity. 

Massillon  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy  a 
year  afterwards,  in  1719.  The  abbacy  of  Savignji 
becoming  vacant,  tbe  cardinal  du  Bois,  to  whom  he 
bad  been  weak  enough  to  give  an  attestation  for  be- 
ing a  priest,  procnred  it  for  him.  The  fnneral  ora- 
tion of  tbe  duchess  of  Orleaps,  in  172^,  was  the  last 
discourse  he  pronounced  in  Paris.  He  never  sfier- 
wards  left  bis  diocese,  where  bis  gentleness,  politeness, 
and  kindness,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  reduced  tbe  exorbitant  rights  of  the 
imagine  myself  consnlted  upon  some  doabtftil  piece  of     episcopal  roll  to  moderate  sums.      Tn  two   year*,  be 


[  give  my  whole  application  to  determine 
the  person  who  hax  reconne  to  me,  to  act  the  good 
and  proper  part.  I  exhort  him,  and  urge  him,  and  I 
I«ave  him  not  till  be  has  yielded  to  my  persuasions." 
His  declamation  did  not  nil  to  be  accompanied  with 
success.  "  We  think  we  see  him  in  our  pulpits  (say 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him),  with 
the  simple  air,  the  modest  carriage,  tbe  downcast  and 
humble  lodu,  tbe  easy  gesture,  the  affecting  tone, 
and  tbe  countenance  of  a  nan  deeply  penetrated  nith 
his  subject,  conveying  the  clearest  information  to  the 
understanding,  and  raising  the  most  tender  emotions  in 
the  heart."  Baron,  the  famous  comedian,  having  met 
him  one  day  in  a  bouse  which  was  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  men  of  letters,  paid  bim  this  compliment : 
**  Continue  to  deliver  as  yon  do.  Your  manner  is 
pecutiaT'to  yourself ;  leave  the  observance  of  rules  lo 
others."  When  this  &moM  actor  came  from  hearing 
one  of  bit  sermons,  tmlh  drew  from  him  die  follow- 
ing confession,  which  is  so  humiliating  to  bis  profes- 
sion ;  "  Friend  (said  he  to  one  of  his  companions  who 
-accoapaaied'bim),  here  is  an  orator;  we  are  only 
actori. 

In  1704,  Massillon  made  bis  second  appearance  at 
armrt,  and  displayod  still  more  eloquence  than  beEsrc. 
Ixraia  XIV.  af^  exproKjiug  his  satisfaction  to  bim, 
added,  in  the  most  gracious  tone  of  voice,  Etje  vemix, 
mott  ptre,  mw  entendre  leat  kt  deua-ttm.    These  &H^ 


caused  30,000  livres  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Clermont.  His  peaceable  disposition  was 
never  more  displaved  than  while  be  was  a  bishop.  He' 
took  great  pleasure  in  collecting  the  fathers  of  tbe 
oratpry  and  the  Jesuits  at  his  country  house,  and  in 
making  them  join  in  seme  diversion.  He  died  on  tbe 
28tb  of  September  174I,  at  tbe  age  of  79.  His 
name  has  become  that  of  eloquence  itself.  Nobody 
ever  knew  better  bow  to  touch  tbe  passions.  PreflBr* 
ring  sentiment  to  every  thing  else,  he  communicated 
to  the  soul  that  lively  and  salutary  emotion  which  ex- 
cites in  us  tbe  love  of  virtue.  What  pathetic  eloquence 
did  his  discourses  display  !  what  knowledge  of  the  bu- 
man  heart!  what  constant  disclosing  of  a  mind  deeply 
affected  with  hii  subject !  what  strain  of  truth,  philo- 
sophy and  humanity  I  nbat  imaginatioa,  at  once  tbe 
most  lively,  and  guided  by  the  soundnt  judgment ! 
Just  and  delicate  tlioughta ;  splendid  and  lofty  ideas  ; 
elegant,  well  chosen,  sublime,  and  harmonious  expres- 
tioos  ;  brilliant  and  natural  images ;  true  and  lively 
colouring  -f  a  dear,  neat,  swelling  and  copious  style, 
equally  suited  to  the  capacity  of  tbe  multitude,  and 
fitted  to  please  the  man  of  genius,  the  pfailosi^her, 
and  tbe  courtier,  form  the  character  of  Massillon's  elo- 
qoenoe,  especially  in  his  Petit  Caremt,  He  could  at 
•nee  think,  describe,  and  feel.  It  has  been  justly  «^ 
served  cenceruing  him,  that  he  was  to  Bauid&WMi 
vhatBAciaewu  to  CwiwiUc.    To  gi^« '&ib^a^:&»s>% 
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(Slmiillon.  stroke  to  hla  eulogium.  Of  all  the  Frcr.ch  orators,  lie 
'""  V  '•^  is  tlie  most  esteemed  by  roreigners. 

An  excelleot  edition  of  Massillon's  norks  nras  pab- 
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~lisbed  by  his  nephew  at  Paris  in  1745  and  1746, 
-14  vols,  lai^  12010,  and  12  voU,  of  a  small  t' 
Amoni;  them  we  find,   I.  Complete  sets  of  fit 
for  Advent  and  Lent.     It  is  particularly  i[i  his 
tiiscouTSes,  such  as  are  almost  nil  those  of 
for  Advent  and  Lent,  that  Massilion's  genius  appears. 
He  excels,  says  M.  d'Alembert,   in  thnt  siiecies  of 
eloquence,  nhicb  aloDe  may  be  preferred  to  all  otbtrs, 
nbich  goes  directly  to  the  heart,  and  vrbicli  agitates 

inrithout  wounding  the  soul.  He  searches  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  lays  open  the  secret  Morlc- 
ings  of  the  passions,  with   so   delicate   and    tender   a 

''  hand,  thitt  we  are  hurried  along  rather  tban  overcome. 
His  diction,  which  is  always  easy,  elegant,  and  pure, 

'■everywhere  partakes  tif  ilfst  noble  simplicity,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  neither  good  taste  vor  tnie 
eloquence;  and  this  simplicity  is,  in  Massillon,  joined 
to  the  moot  attractive  aod  the  sweetest  harmony,  from 
which  it  likewise  borrows  new  graces.  In  short,  to 
complete  the  charm  produced  by  this  enchanting  style, 
we  perceive  that  these  beauties  are  perfectly  natural  } 
that  they  flow  easily  from  this  source,  and  that  they 
have  occasioned  no  labour  to  the  composer.  There 
even  ocrur  sometimes  in  the  expresnions,  in  the  turns, 
or  in  the  affecting  melody  of  his  style,  instances  of  ae~ 
gligence  ^ich  may  be  called  happy,  because  they 
conipletely  remove  every  appearance  of  iahoori  By 
thus  abandoning  himself  to  the  natural  current  of 
thought  and  expression,  Massillon  gained  as  maXy  friends 
as  bearers.  He  knew,  that  the  more  anxious  an  ora- 
tor appears  to  raise  admiration,  he  will  find  those  who 
liear  him  (he  less  disposed  to  bestow  it.  2.  Several 
Funeral  Orations,  Dinoourees,  and  Pioegyrics,  which 
had  never  beenpubli&hed.  -  3.  Ten  discwiraes,  known 
by  the  name  of  Pelil  Careme.  ■  4.  The  Conferen- 
ces Ecclesiaatxqucs,  which  he  delivered  is  the  seminary 
of  St  Magloire  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris  ',  those  which 
lie  delivered  to  the  .curates  of  his  diocese}  and  the 
discourses  which  he  pronooficed  at-  die  kead  of  the 
i^ynods  which  he  assembled -every  yvar.  ..5.  Paraphrases 
on  several  of  the  Psalms.  Tte  illustrious  author  of 
these  excellent  tracts  wished  'that  .tbey  had  introduced 
inio  France  %  practice  which  prevails  in  England,  of 
-reading  sermons  instead  of  preaching  tliem  from  me- 
mory (  a  custom -which  is 'very  convenient,  hut  by 
-which  all  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  eloquence  are 
lost.  He,  as  well  as  two  others  of  his  brethren,  had 
Etopt  short  in  the  pulpit  <exBctly  on  the  same  day.— 
-They  were  all  to  preach  -at  different  hoars  on  Good- 

-  Friday,  and  they,  went 't»  hear  one  another  in  succes- 
sion. The  memory  of  the  first  failed }  which  so  ter- 
rified the  other  two,  that  they  experienced  the  same 
late.  When,  our  illustrious  orator  was  asked,  what 
was  his  best -sermon  ?•  be  answered,  "  That  which  I 
am  most  master  of:"  The  same  reply  is  ascribed  to 
{Bourdaloue.  The  celebrated  P.  U  Rue  was  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Massillon,  that  getting  by  heart  maa  a-slavery 
vUch  deprived  the  pulpit  of  a  great  many  orators,  and 
which  was  attended  with  many  inconveniences  to  those 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  it.  The  abb<  de  la  Porte 
has  collected  ioto  one  vol.  i  Smo,  the  most  striking  ideas, 
And  the  most  SQUime  strokes,  which  occur  in  the  works 


of  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Clermont.     This  collection,  sfamlhi 

which  is  made  with  great  judgntent,  appeared  at  Paris        ^ 

in  1748,  I  imo,  and  forms  the  1 5lh  volume  of  the  )>r^   Uuua. 

editiuu  in  iimo,  and  the  13th  of  tite  small  in  iznio.        »     ' 

It  is  entitled,  PensAa  sitr  different  sujeta  de  moraie  et 

de  pietf,  (ij*j,  &c, 

MASiSlNGER,  Philip,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
was  horn  at  Salisbury  about  the  year  ijiJi,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  He  left  the  university  without 
taking  any  degree  ;  and  went  to  London  to  improve 
liis  poetical  genius  by  polite  conversstion.  There  be 
wrote  many  tragedies>and  comedies,  which  were  recei- 
ved with  vast  applause,  and  were  greatly  admired  for 
the  economy  of  the  plots  and  the  purity  of  (he  style. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  a  peraoo  of  the  most  consum- 
mate modesty  ;  which  rendered  faim  eitremi-ly  beloved 
by  the  poets  of  bis  time,  particularly  bv  Fletcher,  Mid- 
dieton,  Rowley,  Field,  and  Decker,  who  thought  it 
an  honour  to  write  in  conjunction  with  him.  He  wns 
as  remarkable  for  his  abilities  as  his  niudt-tiy.  He  died 
soddenly  at  his  house  on  the  Bank-side  in  Southwarfc^ 
near  the  playhouse  ;  and  was  interred  in  S(  iiavioar'i 
churchyard,  in  the  same  grave  with  Mr  Fletcher  the  poet. 

MASSIVE,  among  builders,  an  epithet  given  t« 
whatever  is  teo 'heavy  and  solid: -thus  a  massive  ca> 
lumn  is  one  (00  short  «nd  thick  for  the  order  whow 
capital  it  bears  ;  and  ,a  massive-wall  is  one  whose  open- 
ings  or  lights  are  too  small  in  proportion. 

MASSON,  Papirius,  a  French  writer,  wu  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant,  aod  born  in  the  territory  of 
For«,  May  1544.  After  studying  the  belle*  lettres 
end  philosophy,  and  travelling  to  difierent  places,  he 
come  to  Paris,' where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  which  place  be 
continued  ten  years.  In  1576,  be  was  made  an  advo- 
cate 4f  {to'liament ;  -yet  never  pleaded  but  one  cstise, 
-which,  however,  he  gained  with  universal  applsuse^ 
When  the  troubles  of  France  were  at  an  end,  he  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  a  counsellor  in  parliament,  with  whoa 
he  lived  thirty-four  years,  but  had  no  issue  by  her.— 
The  infirmities  of  age  attacked  him  some  time  before 
his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  9,  1611.  He  wrote 
four  books  o!  French  anoals  in  Latin,  first  printed  at 
Paris  Ij77,  and  afterwards  in  IJ98,  4(0.  The  se- 
cond  edition,  more  enlarged  than  the  first,  deduces 
things  from  Pharamnnd  to  Henry  II,  Masson  coDsi' 
dered  this  as  his  principal  performaticc  ;  yet  he  b  now 
«hitfiy  known  by  his  Ei-igta  virorum  clarun'momm,  al- 
though he  published  severui  other  works. 

Masson,  Jo&n,  a  refornicd  minister  in  Holland 
some  years  ago.  He  was  tiriginally  of  France,  but 
fled  into  England,  to  enjoy  tliat  liberty  in  religioa 
which  his  country  refused  bim.  He  wrote,  1.  Hiilohv 
eriti<jue  de  la  repubUque  des  /<ffrr«,  from  171a  to  171 7, 
in  15  vols  iimo.  2.  Vitie  Horalii,  Oiiidii,  et  Fiinit 
jutUorii,  3  vols  small  8vo,  and  printed  abroad,  though  ■- 
dedicated  to  Englishmen  of  rank :  the  first  at  Leyden, 
1708,  to  Lord  Harvey }  the  second  at  Amsterdam, 
1708,  to  Sir  Justinian  Isbam  i  the  third  at  Amster- 
dam, 1709,  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  These  live* 
are  drawn  op  m  a  chronological  order,  very  learnedly 
and  very  critically}  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  history, 
not  only  of  those  particular  persons,  but  of  the  tinea 
also  in  which  tbey  lived.  3.  Hiitmre  dt  Pierre  Bavtc 
et  del  sei  ouvrageti  Amate^am,  1716,  in  tamo.    This 
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Bt  least  u  supposed  to  I>e  tiU,  thougb  at  (krst  it 

■  ven  to  M.  la  Monnoyc. 

"*  Massoh,  Antoag,  an  crainent  French  engraver, 
v>bo  flouriehed  towards  the  concltwion  of  tbe  last  cen- 
tury, and  resided  chiefly  at  PaTis.  It  appirars  that  b« 
■omelimes  amtued  himself  with  paintiug  pwtrails  from 
the  life,  tooie  of  nhlch  he  alao  eDgraved.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  life  of  this  estraordiDary  artist ;  oor 
ftre  ire  even  infortned  from  what  master  he  learoed  tbe 
principles  of  engraving.  lie  worked  entirely  with 
the  graver,  and  handled  that  instrument  with  astonish- 
ing facility.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  kind  of  rule 
to  direct  him  with  respect  to  the  turning  of  tbe 
strokes;  but  twisted  and  twirled  them  about,  without 
the  least  regard  tn  the  different  forms  he  intended  to 
express,  making  them  entirely  subservient  to  his  own 
caprice.  Yet  the  effect  be  has  produced  in  this  singu- 
lar manner  (Mr  Strutt  observes),  is  not  only  far  su- 
perior to  what  one  could  have  supposed,  hut  is  ol^n 
very  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  was  not  in  histori- 
cal engraving  that  his  greatest  strength  consisted.  He 
couid  not  draw  tbe  naked  parts  ef  the  human  figure 
so  correctly  as  was  necessary  ;  but  wbeie  the  subject 
required  the  figures  to  b*  clothed,  he  succeeded  in  a 
wondirful  manner.  Am«ng  the  most  esteemed  works 
by  this  admirable  artist,  may  be  reckoned  tbe  follow- 
ing :  The  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  large  upright 
plate  from  Huheos  ',  i  holy  family,  a  middling-sized 
plate,  lengthwise,  from  N.  Mignard  ;  Christ  with  tbe 
filgrims  at  Emaus,  a  large  plate,  lengthwise,  from 
Titian,  the  original  picture  of  which  is  in  tbe'  ca- 
binet of  the  king  of  France.  This  admirable  print 
IS  commonly  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  tahit  aotk : 
for  tbe  cloth,  with  which  tbe  table  is  covered,  is  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  singular  style.  Also  the  following 
portraits,  among  others :  Tbe  Comte  de  Harcourt,  a 
large  upright  plate,  reckoned  a  masterpiece  in  this 
class  of  subjects ;  Guillaume  de  Brisacier,  secretary  to 
the  queen  of  Frapce  ;  a  middling-eiled  upright  plate  : 
usually  known  in  Englvid  by  the  name  of  the  Gray- 
/leaded  Man,  because  tbe  bair  in  this  print  is  so  finely 
executed. 

MASSUAH,  a  small  island  in  the  Red  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  aboat  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  half  as  broad,  ope-third  of  whicb  is  occu- 
pied by  houses,  another  by  cisterns  for  receiving  rain- 
water, and  one  reserved  for  a  burial  place.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  with  water  sufficiently  deep 
for  ships  of  any  size  to  tbe  very  edge  of  tbe  island  ; 
and  so  well  secured,  that  they  may  ride  in  safety,  let 
the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  or  with  what  de- 
gree of  strength  it  will.  By  the  ancients  it  was  call- 
ed Sefxtsticam  Oi,  and  was  formeriy  a  place  of  great 
consequence  on  account  of  its  harbour,  from  whence 
a  very  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on,  and  pos- 
sesfod  a  share  of  tbe  Indian  trade  in  common  with 
other  ports  of  the  Red  sea  near  the  Indian  ocean. — 
A  very  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  goods  was 
also  brought  thither  fi-om  the  tract  of  mountainous 
country  behind  it,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  account- 
ed very  unhospitable,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  stran- 
eecs.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  were  gold, 
)vory,  elephants  and  buSaloes  hides  ;  but  above  all, 
■laves,  who,  on  account  of  tbeii  personal  qoalifications, 
were  more  esteeoied  thao  tbose  from  any  other  qouter. 
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PeaHs  of  a  considerable  site,  and  of  a  fine  water,  are  MaHBah. 
likewise  found  along  the  coast  j  from  the  abundance  of'"  "»"' ''" 
all  which  valuable  commodities,  tbe  great  defect,  a 
want  of  water,  was  forgot,  and  the  inhabitants  cheer* 
folly  submitted  to  such  a  great  inconvenience.  TTie 
island  of  Mas^usb  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Selim,  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  Arabia  Felix  by  Sinao  8a^a,  and  was  for 
some  time  governed  by  an  officer  from  Constantinople. 
From  thence  the  conquest  of  Aby-slnia  wis  for  some 
time  attempted,  but  always  without  success.  HencA 
it  began  to  lose  its  value  as  a  garrison  for  troops,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  comrnercial  way  after  the  discovery  of 
the  pau^  to  India  hy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — 
Being  thus  deprived  of  its  importance  in  every  respect, 
tbe  Turks  no  longer  thought  it  worth,  while  to  send  a 
bashaw  thither  as  formerly,  but  conferred  the  goi'em-' 
ment  upon  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  iMahometann  named 
Btlowie,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea  under 
the  mountuns  of  Habab,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14" 
north.  On  this  officer  they  conferred  the  title  of  Naybe; 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  bashaw,  he  remained  in  fact 
master  of  the  place,  though,  to  save  appearances,  lie 
pretended  to  hold  it  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  a  fir-- 
man  from  the  Grand  Siguier  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Turks  bad  originally  put  into  the  town  of 
Massuah  a  garrison  of  Janizaries ;  who,  being  left  there 
on  the  withdrawing  of  tbe  bashaw,  and  intermarryini; 
with  tlie  natives,  soon  became  entirely  subjected  to 
the  naybe's  inflneoce.  The  latter  finding  himself  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  protectory  the  Turks,  whose 
garrisons  were  everywhere  failing  into  decay,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  he  was  entirely  in  tbe 
power  of  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  began  to  think  of 
taking  some  method  of  securing  himself  on  that  side. 
Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  one  half  of  the  costoma 
should  be  paid  to  the  Abyssinian  monarch  ;  who  in  re- 
turn was  to  allow  him  to  eujoy  his  government  unmo- 
lested. Having  thus  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  of  Abyssinia,  the  naybe  began  gradually  to 
withdraw  tbe  tribute  he  had  been  aixustomed  to  pay 
to  the  bashaw  of  Jidda,  to  whose  government  Massuan 
had  been  assigned  ;  and  at  last  to  pay  as  little  regard 
to  the  government  of  Abyssinia ',  and  to  this  state  of 
independence  he  was  when  Mr  Bruce  arrived  there  in 
1769  on  his  way  to  Abyssinia.  This  gentleman  found  ' 
both  the  prince  and  liis  p.-ople  extremely  unhospitable 


and  treacherous  *,  so  that  be  underwent  a  variety  0 
dangers  during  his  residence  there,  nor  was  it  without 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  get  away  firom  thence  at 
last. 

The  island  of  Maasuab,  as  we  have  said,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  water  *,  nor  can  it  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions of  any  kind  but  from  the  mountainous  country 
of  Abyssinia  on  the  continent.  It  is  consequently  in 
the  power  of  the  emperor  of  th^t  country,  or  of  his 
officer  the  babamagash,  to  starve  Massuah  and  Ari 
keeko,  by  prohibiting  the  passaire  of  any  provisioos 
from  the  Abysunian  side  of  the  mountain;. 

The  houses  of  Massuah  arc  geuerrillv  constructed  of 
long  poles  and  bent  grass,  as  is  usual  with  other  towns 
of  Arabia  :  only  about  20  are  of  stone,  and  biz  or 
eight  of  these  two  stories  high.  Tbe  stones  ni.i& 
which  they  arc  built  have  been  dnra^  uox  ^^  '^qk.  «ft.^\ 
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Maouk    *iii  in  them  tbc  hci  of  tfcmt  cnricKlf  HMkAk  finind  < 

It        boiliei  in  the  tolid  rock  t  MahoD  if  freqontlj  to  be 

M«t    ^e^.     ThtMiM  called  datto/i da  mart,  at  »t%  dates: 

'  bot  our  antbor  never  saw  any  of  tbe  fiih  thefflaclves, 

though  he  has  no  dodbt  that  they  may  be  met  with  in 

the  rocky  iilands  of  Maunah,  if  they  nould  take  the 

trouble  of  breaknig  the  rocks  for  them.     Alt  the  ne- 

ccMaiies  of  life  are  very  dear  in  tfaia  place  ;  and  their 

qnality  is  also  very  indifferent,  oiriog  to  the  distance 

fran  whence  they  most  be  brought,  and  the  danger 

of  carrying   them  through  tbe  desert  of  Samhar,  as 

wdl  as  to  tbe  extortions  of  the  naybe  himself,  who, 

imder  the  name  of  cvwtonu,  takes  whatever  part  of  tbe 

gvodi  be  thinks  proper ;  so  die  profit  left  to  the  mer> 

chant  is  sometimes  little  or  nothing 

Tbooeh  Massuab  has  now  loat  veryBrach  of  its  com- 
mercial importance,  a  coosidciafale  tnde  is  atill  carried 
on  from  the  place.  'Fnau  tbe  Arabian  tide  are  im- 
ported bine  cotton  -  and  other  cloths }  some  of  them 
t  from  India  being  very  fine.  Other  articles  mrt  Vene- 
tian beads,  crystal,  looking  and  drinking  slanes,  with 
cobol  or  cmoe  antimony.  These  three  last  articles 
come  in  great  quantity 'from  Cairo,  -first  in  the  cofiee 
ship*  to  Jidda,  and  then  !n  small  barks  to  the  pert  of 
Maasuah.  Old  topper  is  also  a  valuable  artide  of  com- 
nerce.  Tbe  Gatla  and  all  the  various  tribes  to  the 
westward  of  Gondar  wear  -bracelets  of  this  metal, 
which  in  some  parts  of  that  hnrharoos  connby  is  said 
to  sell  for  its'weight  of  goM>  3Iere  is  also  a  shell,  an 
univalve  of  the  species  of  volutes,  which  sella  at  a 
hi^  price,  and  peases  for  money  among  tbe  various 
tnbes  of  Galfa.  The  Banians  were  once  the  principal 
merchants  of  Maasnsh ;  but  their  number  is  now  redu- 
ced to  six,  who  are  silvcnmiths,  and  subsist  by  making 
ornaments  for  the  women  on  the  coatiaent.  Tbey  like- 
wise cgaay  Kpld,  but  make  > jponr  livelihood. 

MA8SUET,  ^ENE,  or  -Renatus,  a  Ten>  leaned 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  was 
horn  at  S.  Owen  de  Macelles,  in  1665.  He  is  tfaief- 
ly  known  for  the  new  edition  of  St  Irenseus,  which  he 
pnblished  in  1710.  He  consulted  several  mannscripta, 
which  bad  never  been  examined  fi>r  that  purpose, 
mnd  roade  new  notes  and  teamed  prefaces.  He  died  in 
1716,  aflor  having  written  and  published  seveiml  otbet 
woik*. 

MAST,   a  long  round   piece   of  timber,   elevated 
perpendicnlarly  upon  tbe  keel  of  a  ship,  to  which  are 
attached  the  yards,  the  ttH-i,  and  the  rigging.   A  mast, 
with  regard  to  its  length,  is  either  formed  of  one  single 
piece,  nhich  11  called  a  pok-moMt,  or  coropoeed  of  se- 
veral pieces  joined  together,  each  of  which  retains  tiie 
name  of  mast  separately,     llie  lowest  of  these  is  ac- 
Flate     eordingly  named  the  lotoer  matt,  a  fig.  I. ;  tlie  next  in 
CCCXT.  Iieigtit   [t  the  top-mast,  £,  fig.  2.  which  is  etvcted  at 
Fig'  ■>«.3-^  head  of  the  former;  and  the  highest  is  the  top^l- 
lant-mast,  c,  fig.  3.  which  is  prolonged  from  the  npper 
end  of  the  lop-mast.    Thus  the  two  last  are  no  other 
than  %  continuation  of  tlw  fint  upwards. 

The  lower-mast  is  fixed  in  the  ship  by  an  apparatus 
described  in  tbe  articles  HnLK  and  Skeerx  :  tbe  foot, 
or  heel  of  it  rests  in  a  block  of  timber  called  the  ttep, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  keUon :  and  the  top-mast  is  at- 
tached to  the  head  of  it  by  tbe  «y  and  the  treak-tr««». 
The  latter  of  these  are  two  strong  l^ars  of  timber,  rap- 


ported  hy  two  pnmunenees,  which  ar«  u  rfiooUen  01 
tbe  oppoeitc  tides  of  the  roast,  a  little  d  '  ' 
end :  athwart  these  ban  are  fixed  the  ervu-trw,  npoa 
wfaic^  the  fmne  of  tbe  top  is  supported.  Between  tbe 
lower  mast  bead  anit  the  foremost  of  the  cross-trees,  » 
■qoBie  space  retoains  vacant,  the  side*  of  which  are 
bounded  b^  the  two  trestle-trees.  Ferpendienlarty 
above  this  u  the  bremost  hole  in  the  cap,  wbnae  after 
hole  is  solidly  fixed  on  tbe  bead  of  the  lower-mast.  Tbe 
top.niast  b  erected  by  a  tackle,  whose  effort  is  commn- 
■flicated  from  the  bead  ^  the  lower-mast  to  the  foot  of 
the  top-mast ;  -and  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  is  ac- 
eerdingly  gnided  into  and  conveyed  up  through  tbe 
boles  heUreen  the  trestle-trees  and  the  cap,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  machinery  hy  which  it  it  rk:vated, 
ot  according  to  the  sea  pbnse,  ivx^ed  up,  is  fixed  in 
Ihefitllowaig  manner:  die  top  rope  </,  Eg.  4.  panting  n^  4 
throngfa  a  block  e,  which  is  hooked  on  one  s»de  of  the 
cap,  and  afterwards  thnnigfa  a  hole,  famished  with  a 
sheave  or  puUey  /,  on  the  lower  end  of  tbe  top-mast, 
is  again  hmigbt  upwards  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  mast, 
whm  it  is  at  length  Guteoed  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap 
g,  which  is  always  on  tbe  side  opposite  to  the  top- 
block  e.  To  the  lower  end  of  tbe  top-rope  it  fixed 
tbe  top-tackle  A,  the  effort  of  which  being  tranmiit- 
ted  to  the  top-rope  d,  and  thence  to  the  beet  of  tbc 
top-mast  /,  necessarily  lifb  the  latter  upwards,  paral- 
lel lo  the  lower-mast.  When  the  top-mut  is  niaed  to 
its  proper  height,  the  lower  end  of  it  becomes  firmly 
wedged  in  the  sqaare  hole  above  described,  between 
the  trestle-trees.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  called  titejid, 
is  then  thmst  throng  a  bate  i  in  the  heel  of  it,  acroea 
the  trestle-trees,  hy  which  tbe  whole  weight  of  the  top- 
mast is  supported. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  top-mast  is  retained  at  Ae 
head  of  the  lower-mast,  tbe  top-gallant-qiast  is  erected, 
nnd  fixed  at  the  bead  of  the  top-maft. 

Besides  the  parts  already  mentioned  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  masts,  with  respect  to  their  length,  tbe  lower 
masts  of  the  largest  ships  are  compared  of  several  pieces 
united  into  one  body.  As  these  are  geuerally  the  most 
snbstantial  parts  of  various  trees,  a  roast,  formed  by 
this  assemblage,  is  justly  esteemed  much  stranger  than 
one  consisting  of  any  single  trunk,  whose  internal  so- 
lidity may  be  very  uncertain.  Tbe  several  pieces  are 
formed  and  joined  together,  as  represented  in  the  sec- 
tion of  a  lower-mast  of  this  sort,  fig.  5.  where  a  isr^  5. 
the  shaft,  or  principal  piece  into  which  tbe  rest  are  fix- 
ed, with  their  sides  or  iaces  close  to  each  oUier.  The 
whole  is  secured  by  several  stnmg  hoops  of  iron,  driven 
on  the  outside  of  the  mast,  where  they  remain  at  proper 
distances. 

The  principal   articles  to  be  considered   iu  equip- 
ping a  ship  with  masts  are,  1st,  the  number;   2d,  their 
essel ;  and,  3d,  their  height  above  the 


The  masts  being  used  to  extend  the  sails  by  means 
of  their  yards,  it  is  evident,  that  if  their  number  wera 
mnltiplicd  beyond  what  is  necessary,  the  yards  must 
he  extremely  short,  that  tbey  may  not  entangle  each 
nther  in  working  the  ship,  and  %  consequence  their 
sails  will  be  very  narrow,  and  receive  a  small  portion 
of  wind.  If,  on  the  oontiary,  there  is  not  a  suffideot 
number  of  saastt  in  the  vessel,  tbe  yards  wilt  be  too 
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large  uid  hesry,  so  un  nnt  to  be  muiagcd  wi'tbout  dif- 
"^  ficult^.  There  in  a  mean  bettfeen  tbca«  extremes, 
whicb  expeneoce  anti  the  general  pntctice  of  the  sea 
have  determioed ;  b;  which  it  ap^n,  that  in  large 
ships  every  adraatage  of  sailing  il  retained  bj'  three 
■nasts  and  a  bowsprit. 

The  mwt  advantageous  position  of  the  masts  is  un- 
doubtedlj  that  fn>m  irfaroce  there  ksdUs  an  equilibri- 
um between  the  resLntance  of  the  irater  on  the  body  of 
the  ship  on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  direction  of  tlieir 
effort  on  tiic  other.  Bj  ever;'  other  poiition  this  equi- 
librium is  destroyed,  and  the  greatest  eflbrt  of  the  nuMlH 
will  operate  to  turn  the  ship  horiuintally  about  its  di- 
rection ;  a  circumstaacc  nbich  retards  her  velocity.  It 
is  counfti balanced  -iudced  hy  the  helm  ;  but  the  sbom 
incoDvenieoce  still  continues ;  for  the  force  of  the  wind 
liaving  the  resistance  of  the  helm  la  overcome,  is  not 
entirely  employed  to  pu^^h  the  vessel  forward.  The 
axiw  of  the  resistance  ol  the  water  should  then  be  previ- 
ously determined,  to  discover  the  place  of  the  main-matt, 
in  order  to  suspend  the  eflarts  of  the  water  equally,  and 
place  the  other  maais  so  h^  that  their  particular  direc- 
tion will  coincide  with  that  of  the  main-mast.  The 
whole  of  this  would  be  capable  of  a  solution,  if  the  fi- 
gure of  the  vessel  were  regular,  because  the  point,  about 
which  the  resistance  of  the  water  would  be  in  equilibria, 
night  be  discovered  by  calculation. 

But  when  the  real  figure  of  the  ship  is  considered, 
these  Battering  ideas  will  instantly  vanish.  This  obser- 
vation ioducea  M.  Saverien  to  employ  a  mechanical 
method  to  discover  tbe  axis  of  resistance  of  the  water, 
which  he  apprehended  might  be  used  ititb  auccesii  in 
the  nwnner  following : 

When  the  vessel  is  launched,  before  the  places  of  the 
masts  are  determined,  extend  a  rope  AB,  fig.  6.  from 
the  hfisA  to  the  stem.  To  the  extremities  A  and  B 
attach  two  other  ropes,  AD,  £C,  and  apply  to  tbo 
other  end*  of  these  ropes  two  mechanical  powers,  to 
draw  the  ship  according  to  the  direction  EC,  parallel 
to  itself.  The  whole  being  thus  disposed,  let  i  move- 
able tube  Z,  fixed  upon  the  rope  AB,  have  another 
rope  ZH  attached  to  it,  whoiie  other  end  commoni- 
cates  with  a  mechanical  power  R,  equal  to  the  two 
powers  D  and  C.  This  last  being  applied  to  the  same 
vessel,  in  such  manner  as  to  lake  oS*'  the  effects  of  the 
two  others  by  sliding  upon  the  rope  AB,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover some  point  Z,  by  the  parallelism  of  the  ropes 
AD,  EC  feebly  extended  with  the  rope  ZR ;  the  line 
ZR  will  be  the  axis  of  tlie  equilibrium  of  the  water's 
resistance,  and  by  consequence  the  main  mast  should  be 
planted  in  the  point  Z. 

The  figures  £,  K,  £,  are  three  windlatises  on  the 
shore,  by  which  this  experiment  is  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  tRe  other  masts,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  same  manner,  to  discover  two  points  -, 
so  tliat  tne  direction  of  the  two  mechanical  powers  ope- 
rating, will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  resistance  RZ  al- 
ready found. 

The  exact  height  of  the  masts,  in  proportion  to  the  Jixlus  praloni,  wbo  1^  that 
form  and  siz.e  of  the  ship,  remains  yet  a  problem  to  be  ficer. 
delermiied.  The  more  the  masti  arc  elevated  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  greater  vtlU  be  the  surface 
of  sail  which  they  are  enabled  to  present  to  the  wind  ; 
in  far  an  additional  height  seems  to  have  been  advan- 
tageous.    But  this  advaptagc  it  diminished  by  thp  cir- 
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cnlar  movement  of  the  mast,  which  operates  to  male 
the  vessel  sto<^  to  its  efibrt ;  and  this  inclinatiou  U  '. 
incrrased  in  proportion  to  the  additional  bright  of  " 
the  mast,  an  inconvenience  which  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against.  Thus  what  is  gained  upon  one  hand 
IS  lost  upon  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  differ^■^ce^, 
it  is  certain  that  the  height  of  the  mast  onght  lu  h*' 
determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  vessel,  and  that 
tlie  point  of  her  greatest  inclination  should  be  the  term 
of  this  height  above  the  centre  of  gmvtiy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Trim. 

AVilh  regard  to  the  general  practice  of  determining 
the  height  of  the  masts,  arcording  to  the  difl'erent  ntes 
of  the  ships  in  the  royal  navy,  the  reader  is  referrtd  to 
the  aMicIe  Sail. 

In  order  to  secure  the  masts,  and  counterbalance  the 
strain  tliey  receive  from  the  effort  of  the  sails  impres- 
sed by  llic  ivind,  and  the  agitation  of  the  ship  at  sea, 
they  are  sustained  hy  several  strong  ropes,  extended 
from  the  upper  ends  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  call- 
ed sAroiids,  marked  5,  j,  5,  in  (ig.  4.  and  5.  They 
are  furlher  supported  by  other  ropes,  stretched  from 
their  heads  towards  the  fart,  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  mast,  which  is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the 
■bip^s  length,  is  called  the  moin-ffKuf;  that  which  is 
placed  in  the  fore  part,  thejore-matt;  and  that  whic4i 
is  towards  the  stem,  is  termed  the  mi'xea-iaatl. 

N.  B.  JUnsea  is  applied  to  this  mast  by  all  tlie  na- 
tions of  Europe,  except  tlie  French,  wbo  alone  call  ibc 

MASTER,  a  title  given  to  sercral  officer*  and 
persons  of  authority  and  command  ;  particularly  to 
the  chieb  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  &e. — Thus  we 
say  the  grand  master  of  Malta ;  of  St  Lazarus  3  of  the 
Golden  Fl^ce  ;  of  the  Free  Masons,  &c. 

Master  ( ilagistcr),  was  a  title  frequent  among  the 
Bomans  :  they  had  their  master  of  the  people,  ttiogi- 
tter  populi,  who  was  the  dictator.  Master  of  the  ca- 
valry, magtster  eifiiitum,  who  held  the  second  post  in 
an  army  after  tbe  dictator.  Under  the  later  empcron 
there  were  a]»  masters  of  the  iniantry,  magisti-i  pcdi- 
tiim.  A  master  of  the  census,  magiiler  census,  wbo  had 
nothing  of  the  charge  of  a  censor,  or  subcensor,  as  the 
name  seems  to  intimate ;  but  was  the  same  witli  ihi- 
propositus  Jramentariarvm, 

Hastek  of  the  MHiiia  {magister  mi/itiit),  was  an  of- 
ficer IB  the  lower  empira,  created,  as  it  is  said,  by 
Dioclesian,  who  had  the  inspection  and  government  of 
all  the  forces,  with  power  to  punish,  £{c.  samewhat. 
like  a  constable  of  France.  At  first  there  were  two 
of  these  officers  instituted,  the  one  for  tbe  infantry, 
and  the  other  for  tbe  cavalry ;  but  the  two  were  united 
into  one  under  Constantine.  Ailerwards,  as  their  power 
was  increased,  so  was  their  number  also  ;  and  there 
was  one  appointed  for  tbe  court,  another  for  Thrace, 
another  for  the  East,  and  anetber  fi>r  Illyria.  They 
were  afterwards  called  eomitts,  cauats,  and  ctarissimi. 
Their  power  was  only  a  branch  of  that  of  tbe  pra- 
r.._f».-.'   _k..  k»  .!.„.  _ became  a  civil  of- 


Mastsr  ^ Arms  (mcgister  armonim),  was  an  offi- 
cer or  comptroller  under  the  master  of  the  militia. 

M^sTsa  of  the  OgUts  (m^itter  offidorum),  bad  tbe 
Boperin tendance  of  all  the  ofGcers  ai  tbe  court ;  he  waS 
also  called  magisler  ojicii  palatini,  sim^ l^j  ina^\«T  •,  »jA. 
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MaitcT.    bis  paiiC  iHa^/«(nKi.—Thu  officer  wad  the  eftine 
'■^— v""*  we.itern  eoipirc  with  the  auropalstes  in  the  eutern. 

MiiSTEH  at  Armt,  Bmong  ua,  k  an  officer  kppoiated 
to  teach  tho  oHiccrs  and  crew  of  ti  ship  of  war  tlie 
exercise  of  scnnll  arms }  to  confine  and  plant  centi- 
nels  over  the  prisoaer»,  Rnd  superintend  whatever  re- 
,  lates  to  them  during  tbeir  confinement.  He  ia  also 
to  observe  that  the  firo  and  lights  are  nil  extingaisbed 
as  soon  as  the  evening  gun  is  fired,  except  those  which 
:  permitted  by  proper  authority,  or  under  ttii 
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the  in  the  house  of  lords,  thongh  they  have  neither  writs  Muicr. 
nor  patent  to  empower  them  }  but  tbey  are  received  »s  ''  •••v  <•' 
assistants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls. 
Tbey  had  anciently  the  care  of  inxpecting  all  writs  of 
summons,  whidi  is  now  performed  by  the  clerk  of  tbe 
petty  bag.  ^Vhen  any  message  is  sent  from  tbe  lords 
to  the  commons,  it  is  carried  by  the  masters  of  chan- 
cery. Befiire  them  also  affidavits  are  made,  and  deeds 
and  recogniaaocea  acknowledged. 

Besides  these,  who  may  be  called  maaterM  ofcktutcay 


Epcctioo  of  ccntiDcls.     It  is  likewise  bis  duty  to  nitend     ordinary,  (beiag  12  ui  nnmber,  whereof  the  n 


the  gangway  when  any  boats  arrive  aboard,  and  search 
thcin  carefully,  together  with  their  rowers,  that  no 
K|NrituouB  liquors  may  be  conveyed  into  the  ship  unless 
by  pernussion  of  the  commauding  officers.  In  these  se- 
veral duties  he  is  assisted  by  proper  attendants,  called 
Iiis  corporals,  who  also  relieve  the  centinels  and  one 
another  at  certain  periods. 

Master  ofArU,  the  first  degree  taken  up  in  foreign 
universities,  but  theaecand  in  ours;  candidates  not  be- 
ing admitteid  to  it  till  tbey  have  studied  in  the  universi- 
ty seven  years. 

MASTER-Attendtmt,  is  an  officer  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards, appointed  to  haaten  and  assist  at  the  fitting  out 
or  dismantling,  removing,  or  securing  vessels  of  war, 
&c.  at  the  port  where  he  reside*.  He  is  particularly 
lo  observe,  that  bis  majesty's  Bbipa  are  securely  moor- 
ed, and  for  this  purpose  he  is  expected  fi«quently  to 
review  the  moorings  which  are  sunk  in  the  harbour, 
and  observe  that  tbey  are  kept  in  proper  repair.  It 
is  also  his  duty  to  visit  all  the  ships  in  ordinary,  and 
^iee  that  they  ar«  frequently  cleaned  and  kept  in  or- 
der }  and  to  attend  at  the  general  musters  in  the  dock- 
rards,  taking  care  that  all  tbe  officers,  artificers,  and 
labourers,  registered  in  tlie  navy-book(,  arp  present  at 
their  dutj. 


the  rolls  is  reputed  the  chief),  there  are  also  masters  of 
chancery  extraordinary,  appointed  to  act  in  the  several 
counties  of  England  b^ond  10  miles  distance  fi^mi 
London,  by  taking  affidavits,  recogoizances,  ^c  foi 
the  ease  of  the  suitors  of  tbe  court. 

MAiThB  of  the  Faculties,  an  officer  under  the  arch* 
bbbep  of  Canterbury,  who  grants  license*  and  dispen- 
sations :  be  is  mentioned  in  Ihe  statute  23  and  13 
Car.  ir.     Sep  Court  of  Faculties. 

Master  Gunner.     See  Gunner. 

Master  of  the  Horse  is  reckoned  the  third  great  of- 
ficer of  the  court,  and  is  an  office  of  great  honour  and 
antiquity,  and  always  (when  not  put  in  caiumissioii), 
filled  by  noblemen  of  tbe  highest  rank  and  abilities. 
He  has  tbe  management  and  disposal  of  all  tbe  king's 
stables  and  bred  horses.  He  has  authority  over  tb« 
equerries  and  pages,  coachmen,  footman,  grooms,  ri- 
ders of  tbe  great  horse,  farriers,  and  smiths.  He  ap- 
points all  the  other  tradesmen  who  vro::k  fw  tbe  king's 
stables  ;  and  1>y  his  warrant  to  the  avenor,  make*  them 
give  an  oath  to  be  true  and  faitfafal.  In  short,  he  is 
intrusted  with  all  the  lands  and  revenues  appropriated 
for  the  king's  breed  of  horses,  tbe  eipencea  of  the 
stable,  and  of  tbe  coaches,  litters,  &c.  He  alone  has 
the  privilege  of  making  use  of  any  of  tbe  king's  horses. 


Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  iM  ma  a&cer  instituted  by     pages,  footmen,  &.C.;  and  at  any  solemn  cavalcade  he 


King  James  I.  for  the  more  solemn  and  honourable 
reception  of  ambassadors,  and  strangers  of  quality, 
whom  he  introduces  into  the  presence.— The  badge 
of  this  office  is  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  having  on  one 
side  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  King  James's  motto  } 
and  on  the  reverse  the  emblem  ef  war,  with  Dieu 
et  man  drvil.  He  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 
good  address,  and  a  master  of  language*,  and  has  av 
appointment  of  300I.  a-year  :  he  is  cmistantly  attend- 
ing at  court,  and  hath  under  i-im  an  assistant  master, 
or  deputy,  at  6s.  8d.  a-d»y,  who  holds  his  place  during 
the  king's  pleasure. 

There  is  also  a  third  officer,  called  marstuU  of  the  ct- 
retmonies,  with  lool.  a-year,  whose  business  is  to  receive 
uad  distribute  the  master's  orders,  or  the  deputy's,  for 
the  service  i  hot  without  thcw  order  he  can  do  nothing. 
litis  is  the  king's  gift. 

Mastems  of  Chancery  are  usually  chosen  out  ef  the 
barristeia  of  the  conwion  law  ;  and  sit  in.  chancery,  or 
at  the  rolls,  as  assistants  te  the  lord  chanocllor  and 
tbe  master  of  tbe  rolls.  All  these,  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  QuacD  £lizAbeth,  were  comnMaly  doctors  of  the 
civil  law. — To  them  are  also  committed  interlocutory 


rides  next  the  king,  and  leads  a  horse  of  state, 
salary  is  1376!.  13s.  4d.  per  annum.  There  is  also  a 
master  of  the  bone  in  tbe  establii^ment  of  her  majesty's 
household,  with  a  salary  of  800I.  a-year. 

Master  of  the  Household,  is  an  <^cer  under  the 
treasurer  of  the  housebdd,  in  the  king's  gift  -.  his  bu- 
siness is,  to  survey  tbe  accounts  of  thelioesehidd. — Ha 
has  661.  138. 4d.  a-year  wt^es,  and  433I.  6s.  6d.  board 
wares, 

Mastbr  <flke  Mint,  was  anciently  tbe  title  of  bin 
who  is  now  called  warden  <fthe  want ;  whose  office  is 
to  receive  the  silver  and  bullion  which  comes  to  tbe 
mint  te  be  coined,  and  to  take  care  thereof.  Tbe 
office  of  master  and  worker  Is  now  distinct :  and  this 
officer  is  allowed  for  himself  and  three  clerks  56:^. 

Master  oftht  Ordiiaiiee.     See  Ordxamce. 

Haitex  of  the  Revels,  an  officer  with  an  appoint- 
ment of  lOOl.  a-year,  whose  business  is  to  order  alt 
tbiogs  relatuig  to  the  parformance  ef  plays,  maaqnes, 
balls,  &c.  at  court.  Formerly  he  had  also  a  jurts- 
dictioD  of  gipatiog  licenses  to  til  who  travel  to  act 
plays,  puppet  shows,  or  the  like  dlveruoas-,  neilber 
could  any  new  play  be  acted  at  either  of  tbe  two 


reports,  essniinatfOB  of  biSs  in  chancery,  stating  t  ... 

accounts,  taxing  costs,  &c.  and  soroctimea,  by  way  of     houses  till  it  had  passed  hi*  perusal  and  lieensa  ;  but 

reference,  they  are  empowered  to  make  a  final  detcrmi-     these  powers  were  afterward  much  abridged,  net  to 

nation  of  eansea.  sa^  annihilated,  by  a  statute.  fi>r  regulating  playhsnaea. 

They  have,  time  out  of  mind,  had  the  honoor  to  sit     till  the  liceBting  plays  by  tbe  lord  cfaambertain  wa* 

eetabUdd. 
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Huten  nUblished.  TkuafficetliMayeonuLnniUi  46!.  lls.Sd. 
'  '  '  V  ■  ■*  m-yt%r. 

Hastes  of  tit  Rolls,  m  {latent  officer  for  life  ;  who 
has  the  ciutsdv  of  the  rolls  and  patents  which  pass  tba 
great  will,  ana  of  tfae  records  of  tbo  chancer]'. 

In  tfae  absence  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  keeper,  he 
also  *ita  as  jadge  in  the  eonrt  of  chancery  ;  and  Is  by 
Sir  Edtrard  Coke  called  his  aatittant. 

At  other  times  he  bean  causes  in  the  rolls  chape), 
and  makes  orders  and  decrees.  He  is  also  the  first  of 
the  masters  of  chancery,  and  has  tlieir  assutance  at  the 
rolls :  but  all  bearings  before  him  are  appealable  to  the 
lord  diancellor.  , 

He  has  also  bis  writ  of  sumraona  to  parliament,  and 
sits  next  to  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  on  the  se- 
cond wootpack.  He  has  tbe  keeping  of  the  parliament 
rolls,  and  has  the  rolls-bouse  for  his  habitation  ;  as  also 
the  custody  of  alt  charters,  patents,  commissions,  deeds 
and  recognisances,  which  being  made  of  rolls  of  parch- 
ment gave  rise  to  tbe  name.  Anciently  he  was  called 
clerk  ^  Ike  nils. 

The  authority  of  tbe  master  of  tbe  rolls  to  hear  and 
determine  causes,  and  bis  general  power  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  were  the  subject  of  divers  questions  and 
disputes  woicb  were  very  fvarmly  agitated  ;  to  qniet 
whidi  it  was  declared  by  stat.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  3a.  that 
all  orders  and  decrees  by  him  made,  except  such  as  by 
tbe  course  of  the  court  were  appropriated  to  tbe  great 
seal  alone,  should  be  deemed  to  be  valid }  subject  ne- 
rertbeless  to  be  discharged  or  altAvd  by  the  ttrd  chan- 
cellor, and  io  as  tbey  shall  not  be  enrolled  till  the  same 
are  signed  by  his  lordahip. 

In  his  gin  are  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  tbe  exa- 
miners, three  clei^s  of  the  petty-bag,  and  tbe  six 
clerks  of  the  rolls  chapel  where  the  rolls  are  kept.  See 
Rolls,  Clzrk,  &c. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  is  always  of  tfae  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  his  office  is  of  great  profit,  though  mncb  sfaort 
ef  what  it  has  been. 

Masteh  i^a  Ship,  an  officer  to  whom  is  committed 
the  direction  of  a  raercbant  vessel,  who  commandi 
it  in  chief,  and  is  charged  with  tbe  merchandises  00 

In  tbe  Mediterranean  the  master  la  frequently  called 
patrtM,  and  in  long  voyages  captain. 

It  is  tbe  proprietor  of  tbe  vesiiel  that  appoints  the 
master ;  and  it  is  ths  master  who  provides  the  equi- 
page, hires  the  pilots,  sailors,  &c.  Tbe  roaster  is 
••bilged  to  keep  a  register  of  the  seamen  and  officers, 
the  terms  of  their  contract,  the  receipts  and  payments, 
and,  in  general,  'every  thing  relating  to  bis  com- 
mission. 

Master  of  a  Ship  of  War,  is  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  eommtssioners  itf  the  navy,  to  take  charge  of  navi- 
gating a  ship  from  port  to  port  nnder  the  direction  of 
tbe  captain.  Tbe  management  and  disposition  of  the 
sails,  the  wording  ef  a  ^ip  into  her  station  in  tbe  order 
of  iMttle,  and  tbe  direction  of  her  movements  in  the 
time  of  action,  and  in  other  circnmstances  of  danger, 
are  also  more  particntarly  under  hie  inspection.  It  it 
likewise  bis  dnty  to  exatuine  the  provirions,  ,and  accord- 
ingly to  adMit  none  into  tbe  ship  but  Sueh  as  are  soand, 
sweet,  and  nbolesome.  He  is  moreover  cfaargcd  with 
the  Stowage ;  aod  for  tb^  ^fonuaoce  of  these  services 
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he  is  allowed  several  assistants  who  at*  properly  term- 
ed mates  and  quartettnasters.  '~ 

Master  of  the  Temple.  Tbe  founder  of  the  order  of 
tbe  templars,  and  all  his  successorH,  were  called  magni 
terHpU  magisiri;  and  ever  since  tbe  dissolution  of 
the  order,  the  spiritual  guide  and  director  of  the 
bouse  is  called  by  that  name.     See  Temfle  and  TZM- 

FLAR. 

There  were  also  several  other  officers  under  (bis 
denomination,  3S  master  of  the  wardrobe,  witli  a  sa- 
lary of  Soool.  a-year ;  master  of  tbe  harriers,  with 
20oot.  a-}  ear;  master  of  the  stagbounils,  with  800I. 
a-jear;  master  of  tbe  jewel-office,  &c.  alt  now  abo- 
li^cd. 

MasTex  and  Servant;  a  relation  fonnded  in  con- 
venience, whereby  a  man  is  directed  to  call  in  llie  as- 
sistance of  otfaeta,  where  his  own  skill  and  labour  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  cares  incumbent  upon 
htm.  For  tbe  several  sorts  of  servants,  and  how  that 
character  is  created  or  destroyed,  tee  the  article  Ser- 
TANT.  In  tbe  present  article,  we  shall  consider,  fimt, 
the  effect  of  this  relation  with  re^rd  to  the  parties 
themselves  j  and,  secondly,  its  effect*  witb  regard  to 
others. 

I.  The  manner  in  which  thu  relation  affect*  either 
the  master  or  servant.  And,  first,  by  hiring  and  ser- 
vice for  a  year,  or  apprenticeship  under  indentores,  a 
person  gains  a  settlement  in  that  parish  wherein  be  last 
served  40  days.  In  the  next  place,  persona  serving 
seven  years  as  apprentices  to  any  trade  have  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  exercise  that  trade  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. This  law,  with  regard  to  the  exclusive  part  of 
it,  has  by  turns  been  looked  npon  as  a  hard  taw,  or  as 
a  beneficial  one,  according  to  the  prevailing  humour 
of  tbe  times  :  which  bas  occasioned  a  great  variety  of 
resoUitions  in  the  courts  of  law  concerning  It ;  and  at- 
tempts have  been  frequently  made  for  its  repeal,  though 
hitherto  without  saccess.  At  cammon  law  every  man 
might  use  what  trade  he  pleased ;  bat  this  statute  re- 
strains that  liberty  to  such  as  have  served  as  ap- 
prentices :  the  advcrsarle*  to  which  provision  say,  that 
all  restrictions  (which  tend  to  Introduce  monopolies^ 
are  pcniicinus  to  trade  \  tbe  advocates  for  it  allege, 
that  unskltfiilness  in  trvdos  is  equally  detrimental  to 
the  public  as  monopolies.  This  reason  indeed  only' ex- 
tends to  such  trades.  In  the  exercise  whereof  skill  is  re- 
quired ;  but  another  of  their  arguments  gees  mod 
farther  ;  via.  that  apprenticcEhips  arc  nseful  to  the  com- 
monwealth, by  employing  of  vouib,  and  learning  tbem 
to  be  early  industrious ;  but  tnat  no  one  would  he  in- 
duced to  undergo  a  seven  yean  servitude,  if  others, 
though  equally  skilful,  were  allowed  tbe  lame  advan- 
tages withoat  having  undergone  tbe  same  discipline  : 
and  in  this  there  seems  to  be  much  reason.  However, 
the  resolutious  of  tfae  courts  have  iu  general  rather 
confined  than  extended  the  restriction.  No  trades  are 
held  to  be  within  the  statute,  but  such  as  were  in  being 
at  the  making  of  it:  for  trading  in  a  country  village, 
apprenticeships  are  not  requisite,  and  following  the 
trade  seven  years  is  sufficient  without  any  binding;  for 
the  statute  only  says,  the  penon  must  serve  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  doe*  not  require  an  actual  apprenticeship 
to  have  existed. 

A  master  nay  by  law  con«ct  his  apprentice  for  ne- 
4R2  ,^'^^'5 
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gligent-c  or  other  roisbebaTiwr,  so  it  be  done  viith  r 
■^  moderaCioR :  though,  if  the  master  or  maater's  wife  R 
heala  any  other  scrviDt  of  full  age,  it  is  good  ca.me  of 
departure.  But  if  any  servant,  workman,  or  labourer, 
HSMults  hia  master  or  dame,  he  shail  sulTer  one  year's 
iinpridoonicnt,  and  other  open  cnrporal  puiiishoieni,  tiot 
extending  to  life  or  lirab. 

d  labourer*,  except  appreo- 

1  their  wages ;    according   to 

r  according  to  I  lie  »p- 

03,  if  laJjourerx  or  ser- 

i   statutes  for   reguli 


B,. 

ticea,  become   entitled 
agreement,  if 
l>oiutnicnt  of  the  slieriff  □; 


eh  servants  only}  it  being  ii 


ot  wages  _  ,  .  ^ 

possible  for  any  magistrate  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
ploymeRt  of  menial  servants,  or  of  course  to  assess  their 

2.  Let  us  now  see  how  strangers  may  be  affected  by 
this  relation  of  roaster  and  servant ;  or  hon  a  master 
may  behave  towards  others  on  behalftrf'  his  servant,  and 
what  a  servant  may  do  on  behalf  of  his  master. 

And,  firit,  the  master  may  matHtain,  that  is,  abet 
and  assist,  his  servant  in  any  action  at  iaw  against  a 
stranger :  whereas,  in  general,  it  is  an  oflence  against 
public  jnatice  to  encourage  suits  and  animosities,  by 
helping  to  bear  the  expcnce  uf  tlieiP)  and  is  called  in 
law  maintenance.  A  master  also  may  bring  an  action 
against  any  man  for  beating  or  maiming  his  servant: 
but  in  such  case  be  must  assign,  as  a  special  reason  for 
so  doing,  his  own  damage  by  the  loss  of  his  service  } 
anil  this  loss  must  be  proved  upon  the  trial.  A  master 
likewise  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant, 
and  a  servant  in  defence  of  his  master  ;  the  master,  be* 
cause  he  has  an  interest  in  his  servant,  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  service  ;  the  servant,  because  it  is  part  of 
his  duty,  for  which  he  receives  his  wages,  to  stand  by 
and  defend  liis  master.  Also  if  any  person  do  hire  or 
1  my  service,  for  which  the 
ind  goelb  to  serve  the  other, 
1  may  bave  an  action  for  damages  against  both  the 
new  master  and  the  servant,  or  either  of  them  ;  but  if 
the  new  master  did  not  know  that  he  is  my  servant,  no 
action  lies ;  unless  he  afterwards  refuae  to  restore  bini 
upon  information  and  demand.  The  reason  and  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  this  doctrine  is  built,  seem  to  be 
the  property  that  every  man  has  in  the  service  of  his 
domestics;  acijuired  by  the  contract -of  hiring,  and 
purchased  by  giving  them  wages. 

As  for  those  things  which  a  servant  may  do  on  he- 
half  of  bis  master,  they  seem  all  to  proceed  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  master  is  answerable  for  the  act  of 
his  servant,  if  done  by  bis  command,  either  expressly 
given  or  implied  :  nam  quifacit  per  aUtim,Jacil  per  se. 
Therefore,  if  the  servant  commit  a  trespass  Ly  the 
command  or  encourage ment  of  his  master,  the  master 
shall  he  gutlty  of  it :  not  that  the  servant  is  excused, 
"     i  that  are 

;  for  as  there 


retam  my  servant,  being  i 
servant  oeparteth  from  n: 


honest  end  lawful.     IF  an  innkeeper^ 
guests,  the  master  is  bound  to  restitution 
—  1  confidence  reposed  '"  ' 
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rant  to  sell  il  to  that  person  in  particnlar,  yet  liis  per- 
Riitting  him  to  draw  and  sell  il  at  all  is  implied  a  ge-  ^ 
llerai  command. 

In  the  same  manner,  whatever  a  servant  is  pennillel 
to  do  in  the  usual  course  of  his  business,  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  comsiaod.  If  i  pay  money  to  a  banker's 
servant,  the  banker  is  answerable  for  it:  If  1  pay  it 
to  a  clcrgyman^s  or  a  physician''s  servant,  whoee  usual 
business  it  ia  not  to  receive  money  for  his  master,  and 
he  embezzles  it,  I  must  pay  it  over  again.  If  a  steward 
lets  a  leaRe  of  a  farm,  without  the  owner's  knowledge, 
the  owner  must  stand  to  tho  bargain :  for  this  Li  tbv 
steward's  business.  A  wife,  a  friend,  a  relation,  that 
^lse  to  transact  business  for  a  man,  itt:  quoad  hoc  \a.»  ser- 
vants i   and  the  principal   must  answer  for  their  coo- 
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no  mutual  intercourse  bi'twten  man  and  man  could  sub- 
sist with  any  tolerable  convenience.  If  I  usually  deal 
with  a  tradesman  by  myself,  or  constantly  pay  him 
ready  money,  I  ajn  not  answerable  for  what  my  ser- 
vant takes  up  upon  trust ;  for  here  is  no  implied  order 
to  the  tradesman  to  trust  my  servant :  but  if  I  usually 
send  him  upon  trust,  or  sonietimes  on  trust  and  some- 
times with  ready  money,  I  am  answerable  for  all  he 
takes  up  ;  for  the  tradesnutn  cannot  possib^  distinguish 
when  he  comes  by  ny  order  and  when  upm  his  own 
authority. 

If  a  servant,  lastly,  by  his  negligence  does  any  da- 
mage to  a  stranger,  the  master  shall  answer  for  his  ne- 
glect 1  if  a  smith's  servant  lames  a  horse  while  be  is 
shoeing  him,  an  action  lies  against  the  master,  and  not 
against  the  servant.  But  in  these  cases  the  damage 
must  be  done  while  be  is  actually  employed  in  the 
master's  service  }  otherwise  the  servant  abalt  answer  Car 
his  own  misbehaviour.  Upon  this  |irinciple,  by  the 
common  law,  if  a  servant  kept  his  master's  fire  negli- 
gently, ia  that  bis  neighbour's  house  was  burned  down 
thereby,  an  action  lay  against  the  master;  became  this 
negligence  happened  in  his  service :  otherwiae,  if  the 
servant,  going*  along  the  street  with  a  torch,  by  ne- 
gligence sets  hre  to  a  house ;  for  there  he  is  not  in  bis 
master's  immediate  service,  and  must  himself  answer 
the  damage  personally.  Bnt  now  the  common  law  is, 
in  the  former  case,  altered  by  statute  6  Ann.  c  5. 
which  ordains,  that  no  action  shall  be  maintained 
against  any  in  nhnse  house  or  chamber  any  fire  shall 
accidentally  begin  ;  for  their  own  loss  is  suScient  pu- 
nishment for  their  own  or  their  servant's  careleasneta. 
But  if  such  fire  happens  through  negligence  of  any 
servant  (whose  loss  is  commonly  very  tittle),  such  aer- 
vant  shall  forfeit  lool.  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sufferers ;  and,  in  deftult  of  payment,  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  some  workhouse,  and  there  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour for  18  months.  A  master  is,  lastly,  chargeable 
if  any  of  his  family  layeth  or  casteth  any  thing  out  of 
his  house  into  the  street  or  common  highway,  to  the 
damage  of  any  individual,  or  the  common  nuisance  of 
*■■'-  majesty's  liege  people  j  for  the  master  hath  the  su- 


bim,  that  he  will  take  care 
to  provide  honest  servants,  his  negligence  is  a  kind  of     pcrintendance  of  all   his  household.     And  this   alsa 
implied  consent  to  the  rohhery  ;  nam  qui  non  prohibet,      agrees  with  the  civil  law  ;  which  holds,  that  the  pater 


fum  proJiibert  possit,  JuAet.  So  likewise  if  the  di 
at  a  tavern  sells  a  man  bad  wine,  whereby  his  health  is 
injured,  be  may  bring  an  action  against  the  master  ; 
bt  tlthoiigh  the  master  did  not  expressly  order  the  ser- 


fianHia3f  in  this  and  similar  cases,  ob  altcrius  culptmt 
lenetur,  rive  tervt,  ji'fe  liberi. 

We  may  observe,   that  in  all  the  cases  hei«  pot,   tbe 
master  may  be  frequently  a  loeei  by  the  trust  rcpoaed 
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!n  hU  Benuit,  but  ncTcr  c*n  be  a  gainer  :  li«  nttj     trained  tur  n.ii',  and  naei  by  tbe  Caulti  in  th«ir  battles.    Mmiil 
TrAiueatlj  be  answerable  for  his  servant's  miibelisviour,      See  Cams,  Mammalia  Indet.  || 

bnt  never  can  sbeiter  faimself  from  punisbment  by  laj-  MASTIGADOUR,    or  ,  Si.abbehikc-bit,  in   tbe.  Match.  ^ 

ing  tbe  blame  on  bii  ^[ent>     Tbe  reason  of  tbis  is  atiLI      manege,   a  snaiHe  of  iron,   all  emootli,   and  of  a  piece,         ' 
umfbcm  ami  tbe  same;   tliat  the  wrong  done  by   the      f-uarded  witli  paternosten,  and  compoKcd  of  three  halfs 
servaat  is  looked  upon  in  law  aj  tbe  wrong  uf  the      of  great  rings,  made  into  demi-ov»]s,  of  unequal  big- 
master  himself;  and  it  is  a  standing  maxim,  that  no      neSK  ;  the  lesser  being  enclosed  within  tbe  greater,  which 
man   shall  be  allowed   to  make  any  advantage  of  bis      ought  to  be  about  half  a  foot  high, 
own  wroDQ.  MA.SULAPATAN,   a  populous   town  of  Ana  in 

the  Kast  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  iu 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  oarried  on  a 
great  trade,  and  most  nations  in  Europe  had  factories 
here  }  but  the  English  b^ve  now  left  it,  and  even  tbe 
Dutch  themselves  bavc  not  above  a  dozen  people  here 
l«  carry  on  the  chintz  trade.  The  inhabitants  are 
Gentoos,  who  will  not  feed  on  any  tiling  that  has  life; 


in  mining,  a  term  used  to  express 
a  metal,  in  places  where  there  are 
!  same  nmuntain.  1'hus  it  happens, 
that  there  are  seven,  sometimes  five,  but  more  usually 
three  veins  or  loads,  parallel  to  each  other,  in  (he  same 
mountain.  Of  these  the  middle  vein  is  the  largest,  and 
is  called  the  master  load. 


tbe  larger-  v 


Master  ff%t.    See  Imferatoria, Botant  Indfx.     and  they  had  a  famous  manufacture  of  chintz,  whit 


MATIFICAl'iON,  tbe  action  of  chewing,  or  of 
agitating  tbe  solid  parts  of  our  food  between  the  teeth, 
by  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  the  tongut-,  and  the  Iipa, 
whereby  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  impregnated 
with  saliva,  and  so  fitted  For  deglutition  and  a  more 
easy  digestion.  See  Anatomy,  N"  104. 
.  MASTICH,  a  kind  of  resin  exuding  From  tbe  len- 
ticus  tree ;  and  brought  from  Chio,  in  small  yellowish 
transparent  grains-or  tears  of  an  agreeaUe  imetl,  espe- 
cially when  heated  or  set  on  fire.     See  Pistachia. 

This  resin  is  recommended  In  old  coughs,  dysente- 
ries, hemoptoes,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  in  ge- 
neft|l  in  all  debilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Geof- 
froy  directs  an  aqueous  decoction  of  it  to  be  used  for 
thcBc  purposes :  but  water  extracts  little  or  nothing 


giratly  decayed  since  the-  English  left  off  buying. 
Tbe  Great  Mogul  hns  a  customhouse  here ;  and  the 
adjacent  countries  abound  in  corn,  tobacco,  and  tim- 
ber for  building.  It  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  200  miles  nartb  of  Fort  St  Gewgc. 
£.  Long.  81.  35.  N.  Lat.  16.  30. 

MATACA,  or  Maktaca,  a  commodious  bay  in 
America,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Here  the  galleons  usually  come  to  take  in  fresh  water 
in  their  return  to  Spain.  It  i«  35  miles  IJrom  the  Hbt 
vannah.     %V,  Long.  8j.  6.  N.  Lat.  25.  o. 

MATAMAN,  a  country  of  Africa,  hounded  by 
Benguela  on  tbe  north,  by  Monomotapa  on  the  east, 
by  CaBraria  on  tbe  south,  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
n  the  west.     There  is  no  town  in  it,  and  the  inhabi- 


from  this  resin.   Rectified  spirit  almost  entirely  dissolves     tants  live  in  miserable  Imts,  it  being  a  desert  country. 


d  pungtiit. 
n  dt^px,  dear,  will-scented, 


,  and   tbe  soli 
tich  is  to  be  chosen 
brittle. 

We  meet  with  a  kind  of  cement  •eroetimes  kept  ij 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  masticb.  It  is  compose) 
oF  this  gum,  and  several  other  ingredients,  and  is 


and  but  little  visited  by  the  Europeans. 

MATAN,  or  Mactak,  an  island  of  Asia  in  the 
East  Indian  sea,  and  one  of  the  Philippines.  The 
inha'.itants  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain;  and 
it  was  here  that  Magellan  was  kilted  in  April  1521. 

Cape  MATAPAN,  the  most  southern  promontory 


formed  mto  cakes  for  use,     This  is  intended  for  the  of  the  Morea,  between  the  gulf  of  Coran  and  that  of 

service  of  lapidaries,  to  fill  up  cracks  in  stones,  &c.  Colo-China. 

but  b  by  no   means   to  be   used  for  any  medicinal  MATARAM,  a  large  town  of  Asia,  Formerly  ibe 

purposes.  capital  of  an  empire  of  th-.it  name  in  tbe  island  of  Ja- 

MASTICOT,   Massicot,  or  Yellow  Lead,  is  va.     It  is  strong  by  situation,  and  is  seated  in  a  verr 

the  calx  01  ashes  of  lead,  gently  calcined,  by  which  it  is  fertile,  pleasant,  and  populous  country,  surrounded  witp 

changed  to  yellow  of  lighter  or  deeper  tint,  according  mountains.     E.  Long.  ill.  25.  S.  Lat.  7.  55. 

the  degree  of  calcination.     Masticot  is  sometimes  MAT  ABO,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Catalonia ;  seated 


Catalor 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  c  miles  north-east 
of  Barcelona,  and  35  south-went  of  Gironne.  It  is  a 
small  town,  but  indubtTious  and  well-peopled  ;  and  the 
environs  abound  in  vineyards,  whicb  produce  wine 
much  Famed  for  its  flavour.  It  likewiiie  contains  seve- 
ral manufiictories,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  rich- 


used  by  paintera,  and  it  serves  medicinally  as  a  drier  in 
the  composition  of  ointments  or  plasters.  The  masti- 
cot which  is  used  by  the  Dutch  as  the  ground  of  their 
glazing,  is  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  one 
hundred  weight  oF  clean  sand,  forty-four  pounds  of  soda 
and  barilla,  and  thirty  pounds  oF  pearl  ashes. 

MASTIFF  DOG,  Band  Dog,  (canu  viilaticua,  or      est  and  most  active  towns  in  Catalonia.   £.  Long. 
caUnarmi),  is  a  species  of  great  size  and  strength,  and      N.  Lat.  41.  30. 
a  very  loud  barker.     Manwood  says,  that  it  derives  its  " " """ 

name  from  mase  thefex,  being  supposed  to  Frighten 
away  robbers  by  its  tremendous  voice.  Great  Britain 
was  formerly  so  noted  for  its  mastiffs,  that  the  Roman 
emperors  appointed  an  officer  in  this  island,  with  the 
title  of  Procurator  Cynegii,  whose  sole  business  was  to 
breed,  and  transmit  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre, 
such  as  would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  place. 
Sirabo,  lib.  iv.  tells  ns,  that  the  mastiff;!  of  Britain  wer« 


!-35- 

MATCH,'a  kind  of  rope  slightly  twisted,  and  pre- 
pared to  retain  fire  For  tbe  uses  of  artillery,  mines,  fire- 
works, &c. 

It  Is  made  of  bempen  tow,  spun  on  the  wheel  like 
cord,  but  very  slack  ;  and  is  composed  of  three  twists, 
which  are  afteriTards  again  covered  with  low,  so  that 
tbe  twists  do  not  appear;  lastly,  it  is  boiled  in  the  tees 
of  old  wines.  Tbis,  when  once  lighted  at  the  end, 
bums  on  gradually  and  regularly,  without  cvei  going 
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Malcli    out  till  the  nbole  be  conramed :  tli«  hudeit  and  diieit  the  shtp'a  ceuw  a  meuared.  Hid  to  adjoit  ^  aaila  to      y^ 

II        matcb  is  geoerally  Ike  best.  the  wiod  id  tbe  fore  part  of  the  ship.     He  k  to  have  a        g 

.    I^"**-  .      Q,uick- Match.     See  (iviCK-MaUh,  diligent  attentton  to  the  cables,  wetag  that  they  are   Mitoa. 

'  MA'I'CHING,    in   the  wine  trade,  the  prepariag  well  coUed  and  kept  clean  when  laid  in  the  tier,  and        '    " 

vessels  to  preserve  wiaes  and   other  liquors,   without  anfficientlv  «mvm/ when  employed  to  ride  the  ship.     Fi- 

their  grairing  sour  or  vapid.     The  method  of  doing  it  oallv,  he  is  to  superintend  and  assist  at  the  stowage  of 

is  as  foUowa :    Meit  brimstone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  the  hdd,  taking  e^ecia)  care  that  alt  the  ballast  and 

when  thoroughly  melted,  dip  into  it  slips  of  coarse  li-  ptuvisioos  sra  pnmrlr  stowed  therein, 
nen  cloth  ;  take  these  out,  and  let  them  cool ;  this  the  Mate  of  a  Merehaat  Slup,  tha  officer  who  cwn- 

wioe-coopers  calf  a  match.  Take  one  (J  these  matches,  mands  in  the  absence  of  the  master  thoeof,  and  shares 

set  one  end   of  it  on  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  bung-  the  doty  with  him  at  sea ;  being  charged  with  every 

hole  of  a  cask  ;  stop  it  loosely,  and  thus  nifier  the  match  thing  that  regards  tbe  intemal  ntanagement  of  tbe  ship, 

to  burn  nearly  out  *,  then  drive  in  tbe  bung  tight,  and  tbe  directing  ber  course,  and  the  goveniinent  of  her 

set  the  cask  aside  for  ttn  hour  or  two.     At  the  end  of  orew. 

tliis  time  examine  the  cask,  and  you  will  find  that  tbe  Tbe  number  of  mates  allowed  to  ships  of  war  and 

Gulphor  has  communicated  a  violent  pungent  and  suf-  merchantmen  is  always  in  proportion  to  tbe  size  of  tbe 

focating  scent  to  the  cask,  with  a  considerable  degree  vessel.     Thus  a  first-iateman  of  warbaisix  matea,  ai»# 

of  acidity,  which  is  the  gas  and  acid  spirit  of  the  sal-  an  East-Indiaman  the  same  number ;   a  frigate  of  lo 

phor.     The  cask  may  after  this  be  filled  irith  a  small  gnos,  and  a  small  merchant  ship,  but  aa\j  one  m«te  la 

wine   which   has   scarce   done  its   fermentation ;   and  each ;  'and  the  intermediate  ships  have  a  greater  or 

bunging  it  down  tight,  it  will  be  kept  good,  and  will  smaller  number,  aceordiug  to  their  several  size*,  or  to 

soon  clarify  :  this  is  a  common  and  very  useful  method ;  tbe  services  on  which  they  are  employed. 


for  many  poor  wines  could  scarce  be  kept  potable  even 
a  few  moflths  without  it.  ■ 

MATE  of  a  SaiPoffKAii,  an  officer  under  the  di. 
rection  of  the  master,  by  wbose  choice  he  is  generally 
appointed,  to  assist  him  in  the  several  branches  of  his 
duty.  Accordingly,  he  is  to  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  navigation  in  his  watch,  8ic.  to  keep  the  log 
r^larly,  and  examine  the  line  and  glasses  by  which 


DtJKA  ami  PIA  MATER,  the  names  given  by  an*- 
tomists  to  the  two  membnnes  which  surroond  tbe 
brain.     See  Anatomy,  N°  129,  130. 

MATERA,  a  considerable  town  of  It«ly,  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  d*Otran(o,  with 
a  bishop's  see,  seated  on  the  river  Cam^ro.  £.  Long. 
j6.  43.  N.  Lat.  40.  51. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  and  PHARMACY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

2),jmi^   '"T'HAT  department  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  Duteria    ■''     of  tbe  nature,  effects,  and  uses  of  those  remedies 
sMdaea;      that  are  employed  for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  dis- 
ease, is  called  Matekia  Mxdica.     It  comprises  the 
natural  Autory  of  tbe  articles,  or  an  a<;connt  of  those 
circumstancea  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  and 
of  the  means  of  procuriog  aod  preserving  them  ;  their 
chemital  history,  or  an  account  of  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  from  tbe  action  of  various  reagents,  the 
mode  of  analyzing  them,  of  separating  their  most  use- 
ful priuciples,  and  of  ascertaining  their  purity  ;   and 
their  mtdical history,  or  an  account  of  their  sensible  ef- 
fects on  the  animal  system  both  in  the  healthy  and 
morbid  state,  with  their  application  to  the  practice  of 
^         medicine, 
iiajgf  The   art  of  collEcting,  and  preaerviog  tbe  variooa 

.Jkarnac)'.  substances  employed  in  medicine,  and  of  redocing  them 
to  those  forms  tliat  are  best  suited  to  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  exhibited,  is  called  Phak- 
■lACT.  This  art  is  practised  by  the  trading  chemist 
and  the  apothecary ;  and  at  least  the  principles  of  it 
form  a  necessary  part  of  education  to  every  member  of 
the  medical  profession. 

In  the  present  edition  of  our  EitCTCLOrxDIA,  it  is 
propoMd  ta  treat  o£  these  two  ubjecta  together,  since 
4 


tbey   are  intimately   coDuecteil,   and   when   consider- 
ed  under   the  same   treatise,  will   occnpy  much  less 

We  shall  divide  this  article  into  four  parts  ;  la  the  *™«*" 
first  of  wbich  we  shall  briefly  treat  of  diose  articles'"" 
that  are  employed  to  support  life,  or  of  diet ;  in  the 
second  we  shall  treat  of  remedies  in  geneiaT,  and  shall 
arrange  them  into  classes  according  to  their  action  on 
the  animal  economy  \  in  the  third  ne  shall  consider  tbe 
methods  of  preparing  them  for  exhibition,  or  shall  lay 
down  the  general  principles  of  pharmacy  ;  and  in  tbe 
fonrth  we  shall  briefly  notice  each  of  Uie  articles  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  whether  simple  or  officirml,  aod 
mention  the  most  important  circumstances  necessary  to 
be  known  respecting  them. 

As  tbe  limits  which  have  been  assigned  to  this  article 
are  extremely  confined,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  tbe 
subject  will  be  treated  at  any  grest  length.  Contrary 
to  usual  practice,  we  shall  (twell  most  on'  the  generd 
circumstances  of  materia  niedica  and  pharmacy,  and 
shall  be  as  brief  00  tbe  individual  articles  as  is  consist- 
ent with  pen]ucuity  and  pnctical  utility. 

We  shall  not  at  present  enter  on  a  historical  accoadt  ^^Mi* 
of  the  writers  on  the  materia  mediea  and  pharmacy.    If  tba  ■•><* 
we  find  room  for  such  an   account,   we  shall  iatrtduce  Mrfits 
it  at  the  end  of  this  article,  where  we  conceive  it  would 
be  moot  properly  placed.     It  will  be  expected,  how- 
ever,  that  we  uould  mcDtion  some  of  the  most  ap- 
(nvM 


Todoc-  proved  works  od  these  subjects,  and  thia  « 
0  principal 
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tliall  here      of  A  tmall  work,  entitled,  A  Practical  Synep*ia  of  ibe  intradne. 
Materia  Aliraealaria  and  Materia  Medica,  by  an  ano- 
the  ipa-      nymouB  anthor,  who  had  also  some  tine  before  publish- 


ill  be  anificieat  to  mention  ^e  nam*     ed  tbe  TAetaurus  MedKomimtm.     Ailer  an  interval  of 


Piactical 


Me- 


As  one 
teria  medii    .  ,,»n^, 

of  Cullen.    His  work  is  stilt  considered  aa  clMsical,  and      ten  years,  tins  synopsis  is  at  length  completed  by  the  pu-  SjnopBi 
is  in  the  bands  of  every  medical  man.     Whatever  tre     Uication  of  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume ;  ftnd  and  The- 
may  think  of  the  reasoning  and  hypothesis  which  it      we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  usefol  workt  on  the  '* 
contaios,  and  however  much  we  may  be  fatigued  with     subjects  on  which  i,t  treats.    Both  it  and  the  Thetaurua 
the  prolixity  of  some  parts  of  tbe  wtnrk,  we  shall  aU      abound  nith  excellent  practical  observations,  but  tlie 
way*  set  a  just  value  on  the  useful  facts  and  practical      arrangerofnt  adopted  will  in  some  respects  be  consider- 
remarks  with  which   it  abounds.     It  is  to  be  legtetted      ed  aR  antiquated.     Of  this  more  hereafter.     As  these  - 

■      "    " '     "  '        "  "        two  works  are  intimately  connected,  it  is  to  be  wished, 

that  in  a  subsequent  edition  they  should  be  united  in- 
to one,  in  which  form  they  would  make  two  moderate 
8vo  volumes.'  it 

In  1S04  Mr  Murray,  lecturer  on  chemistry  sod  nu^MairaT*! 


that  Dr  Cullen  did  not  prepare  a  second  edition  of  thi 
materia  medica  before  the  infirmities  of  age  had  render- 
ed him  less  qualified  for  the  work,  as  in  many  respects 
the  first  edition  is  preferable  to  the  secontj. 

There  are  three  works  which  Dr  CuUea  warmly  re- 


commended, and  which    he  thought  m  excellent  that      teria  medica  in  Edinbur^,   published  his  Elements  nfElcnienti. 


Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 
rhich  the  second  is  chiefly  a  transfation  of  tbe  new  edi- 
tion of  tbe  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with  some  use- 
ful remarks-  In  hit  first  volume,  Mr  Murray  has  . 
made  some  ingenioos  observations  on  the  general  action 
of  medicines,  which,  independently  of  the  theory  ho 
adopts,  we  consider  among  the  most  valuable  ports  of 


he  wished  them  to  he  in  the  hands  of  all  his  readers. 
These  ore  Or  Lewis's  "  Experimental  History  of  the 
Materia  Medica,"  as  published  in  8vo  by  Dr  Aikin  \ 
Bergins't  "  Materia  Medica  i  regno  Vegetabili ;"  and 
tbe  "  Apparatus  Medicaminum"  of  Professor  Murray 
fi         of  Gottingen. 

>ii'i  ex-      Soon  after  Dr  Cullen  ptblished  tbe  second  edition 
nental  of  his  Materia  Medico,   %  new  edition  of  Lewis  by     his  work- 
"7*       Aikin  appeared,  superior  to  the  former  chiefly  in  con-         Few  works  have  had  a  more  extensive  circulation  Duncan's 
toining  tbe  improvements  mode  by  the  London  collego     than  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  a  work  which'*'**'  P"!" 
in  their  ^armacopaeia  In  1788.     Dr  Lewis's  work  is     was  founded  on  the  New  Dispensatory  ai  Dr  Lenis^ 
still  valuable  for  the  facts  which  it  contains  relative  to     piblished  in  1753.     Of  thia  dispensatory  several  suc- 
the  natural  history  of  the  subatonces,  aad  the  action  of     cessive  editions  were  published  under  (be  direction-  of 
several  chemical  agent*  on  them ;  but  from  the  late     Dr  Webster,  Dr  Duncan,  and  Dr  Eolheram,  till  in 
clianges  that  have  been  made  in  chemical  nomcncla*      1803  a  new  work,  under  tire  same  title,  was  published 
tare,  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  has  already      by  Dr  Andrew  Dnncon,  junior.     Of  this  improved 
^         become  obsolete,  *  Dispensatory  we  need  say  little;  tbe  rapid  sale  of  three 

raj'(         Professor  Murray  had  published  but  a  small  part  of     llirge  editions,  and  tbe  call  which  has  been  mode  for  » 
irntiii   his  "  Apparatus   Medicaminum,"  when  tbe  lost  edi-      fourth,  suflieiently  evince  the  opinion  which  the  public 
" "  "     *    "       ■    "   ■■  ...     -  has  fitrmed  of  its  utility  and  execution.     It  is  perhapa 

;  complete  guide  to  the  practical   apothecary 
which  we  have  In  any  language.  i  • 

In  l8oj  was  published  a  small  volume  containing Kbrbf'" 
a  Ubular  view  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  Dr  Kirby."*^- 
This  little  work  is  intended  as  a  manual  to  the  7*uog 


~  tion  of  CuUen's  Materia  Aledica  appeared.     He,  bov 
ever,  lived  to  complete  that  part  of  bis  work  which 
treats  of  vegetable  aubatancea,  of  which  five  volomes 
were  published  during  his  life,  and  a  sixth  after 
death,  by  Dr  Altbaf.     In  this  lost  volume  an  account 
is  given  of  columba  root,  ongustura  bark,  myni,  and 

aeveral  other  medicinea,  i4ioh  coald  not  properly  be      practitioner,  and  compreheodi  all  the  articles  of  then 
iatroduced  into  Um  general  arraogemeut,  aa  the  plants      teria  medica  that  are  received  into  tbe  Phonnacopaia 


procured  were   not   certainly 


of  Ediiibur^,  Loodent  and 'Dublin,  arranged  int« 
claaaea  j  and  tbe  mode  of  prescribing  them  is  iiluatroted 
by  appropriate  formnlK.  Owing  to  the  indifierent  atoto- 
of  the  antiior's  health  when  this  volume  was  printed,  it 
is  disfigured  by  uumerous  typographical  errors ;  but 
general  only  literal  ;  and  sutJi  as  might 
'  '     the  Uhla  of 


from   which   they   : 

lia'i         A  continuation  of  Murray's  Appar^tos  Medioanii- 

""*'  nnm  in  two  volumes,  contaiung  an  account  of  mineral 
substance*,  was  publidied  by  Professor  Gmelia  in  179  j< 
It  ia  very  good,   but  will  scarcely  now  be  consulted 

when  tbe  improved  st%te  of  modem  chemistrybas  givetk     mislead  the  practitioner  aro  corrected  i 
rise  to  the  production  of  so  qiany  excellent  worka  aa     £rrata,  ^ 

g         the  same  snbjecL  Among  the  beat  foreign  pnblicatiooa  on  materia. me^Lotalo*' 

-o'l  In   17SS  Dr  Donald  Manra  published  a  ivork  oa     dioa  and  pharmacy  we  may  enumerate  reipi 

^■1       ebemistry,  pharmacy,  and  the  nwteria  medica,  in  three  wedu. 

uU»l  ^""'^  ^*^i  "odcr  the  title  of  "  Medical  and  Phorraa-     Amemann'B  Therapeia  Generriis  ; 

j,i»   ceulical  Chemtatry."     At  the  time  of  its  publication,      Mirabelli's  Apparatna  Medicaminum  ; 

it  was  the  best  Work  of  tbe  kind  in  our  language  }  and-     Bouillon  I«graage  Mannal  de  Pharmacien  ; 
it  is  still  very  valuable,  Utoog^  tbe  late  improveoienta      Swediaor's  Materia  Medica  j 

in  chemistry  have  in  some  measure  dinuBiahed  the  utt-     Swcdiaur**  Fbannacopceia ;  and  the  foreign  PtivnuKo- 
lity  of  the  cbenucal  part  of  the  work.  poUa  leferied  to  in  DuBcan*>  Dispenintery. 

About  ten  yean  ago  was  publialied  the  first  volimM 
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PART  L    DIETETICS. 


Uetctici.  THE  subject  of  diet  aad  regimen  wfla  trmek  more 
attended  to  by  tlie  aocient  pLysiciani  than  it  has  been 
by  those  of  DMideni  times.  In  the  ^tiogp  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Celsns  we  find  some  ezct^llent  remarks  both 
on  diet  in  general  and  on  the  particular  diet  that  is 
saitable  to  sick  people  ;  and  for  many  ceatiiries  these 
authors  formed  our  only  guides.  Of  late,  indeed,  this 
necessary  braoch  of  the  healing  art  has  been  very  snc- 
cessfully  cultivated,  and  several  valuable  works  have 
been  published  on  the  subject.  Of  these  we  shall  here 
ennmerate  a  few  of  the  more  respectable. 

Wnttn  oa  CoUen's  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i. 
Plena's  Bromatologia ; 

Synapsis  of  Materia  AUnientaria  and  Materia  Medica, 
.  vol.  i. 

Fordyce  on  Digestion  } 

Nisbet  ou  Diet ;  '       .  ' 

Halle'n  Articles  on  Diet  in  £ocyclop£die  MetluHlique  } 

Dictionarv  of  Medicine ; 
Beddoes's  Hygeia  ; 
Sir  John  Sinclair'ii  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity. 

iu  the  brief  sketch  that  we  can  here  give  of  dietetics, 

we  shall  first  treat  of  food  lu  general,  and  dien  mention 

most  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  suhstances  that  have 

,.        beoi  or  may  be  employed  to  suppoK  lifis. 

.•Ottbai  in       All  food  is  either  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  origin, 

pneral.  'Yht  former  is,  no  doubt,  more  allied  to  our  nature, 
and  most  easily  assimilated  to  its  nourishment  ^  the 
latter, '  though  digested  with  more  difficulty,  is  the 
fovndation  of  the  former,  as  vegetables  are  the  non- 
rishment  of  animals,  and  all  food  is  therefore  properly 
derived  from  this  source.  In  many  respects,  honever, 
%'egetabte  and  animal  food  differ;  and  this  difference 
it  is  proper  to  remal'k,  accordine  to  the  various  effects 
it  displays  on  difierent  parts  of  the  human  aystenl.  In 
the  choice  of  vegetable  food,  amuchnic^  selection  is 
made  by  man  than  by  any  ether  animal ;  and  his 
choice  is  chiety  confined  to  those  of  a  mild,blaad  na- 
ture, and  of'  as  agreeable  taste.  When  any  other 
substances  are  selected,  it  is  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
condiment  or  medicine.  The  first  difference  to  be  ob- 
served between  animal  and  vegetable  food,  is  with  re- 
spect to  their  effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In 
tbe  stomach,  vegetable  food  always  displays  a  tenden- 
cy to  acescency,  while  animal  food,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  towards  putrefaction.  Hence  the  former  is  apt 
to  produce  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  while  the  latter  In 
moderate  quantity  is  almost  never  felt.  In  the  same 
way,  facility  of  solution  belongs  to  vegetable  food  *, 
while  from  greater  firmness  of  texture,  and  viscidity, 
animal  food  is  apt  to  oppress.  Nor  does  the  latter, 
from  its  oily  texture,  always  mix  easily  iu  the  stomach 
with  other  matters ;  while  vegetables  unite  readilv,  but 
frequently  continue  long  on  the  stomach  for  want  of  a 
proper  stimulus.  Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the 
'bowels  by  these  different  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  in 
the  stomach.  The  ace»ceocy  of  vegetable  food  is  at 
all  limes  apt  to  induce  looseness ;  while  the  same  effect 
is  never  known  to  arise  from  aniroal  food,  eiLCcpt  in  a 


very  advanced  state  of  pntrefaclicii.  On  ibe  contrary, 
the  body  is  generally  kept  by  it  in  a  regular  state ; 
while  vegetables,  from  the  lesser  portion  of  them  going 
into  chyle,  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  frcnleot 
matter,  and  lie  longer  in  the  bowels  from  their  inac- 
tive nature  before  being  expelled. 

The  nooTishroent  conveyed  by  both  kinds  of  food  tt  <' 
much  the  same  ;  but  the  animal  product  is  in  greater 
quantity,  and  more  easily  digested,  while  the  vegctaUe 
retains  its  more  watery  nature,  with  a  portion  of  iidb»- 
simllating  saline  matter,  which,  though  introduced,  is 
again  expelled  by  some  of  the  excrelions.  The  animal 
blood  is  then  richer,  mon  elaborated  and  stimulating, 
and  excites  a  stronger  action  of  the  system  than  that 
produced  from  vegetables.  Both  products,  however, 
equally  take  on  an  alkalescent  nature  in  the  circula- 
tion ;  for  the  acescency  of  the  vegetable  ia  confined  en- 
tirely to  its  action  nti  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Thus, 
from  animal  food  a  frreater  supply  of  nourishment  is  re- 
ceived for  the  wants  of  the  system,  depending  on  its 
greater  qoantity  of  oil,  and  its  longer  retention  in  the 
body  than  vegetable  food.  Agreeably  to  these  dif- 
ferent effects  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  it  is  ftr- 
ther  to  be  observed,  that  the  latter  is  more  quickly 
perspirable  than  the  former.  Hence  the  teadency  to 
obesity,  which  arises  from  animal  food ;  while  part  of 
the  vegetable  aliment  is  very  quickly  carried  off  by 

The  combinatiMi  of  a  vegetable  and  animal  diet,  is  i, 
certainly  best  suited  to  preserve  a  proper  state  of  health 
and  strength.  There  are  few  who  subsist  entirely  upon 
vegetables,  and  of  these  few,  the  constitutions  are  ge- 
nerally feeble,  sickly,  and  weak,  and  they  are  the  con- 
stant victims  to  complaints  of  tbe  stomach  and  bowels. 
Where  this  method  of  life  is  at  all  practised,  it  ii  con- 
fined to  hot  climates,  where  vegetable  diet  may  no 
doubt  be  carried  to  a  graater  extent  without  injury. 
Some  nations  also  have  gone  to  the  other,  extreme,  and 
live  entirely  on  animal  food  ;  and  in  a  very  c(Hd  at- 
mosphere, this  may  be  indulged  beyond  what  would 
otherwise  be  safe  for  the  health  of  the  body,  so  diat  a 
mixture  of  vej^table  and  animal  nourishmeDt  aeemB 
best  fitted  for  the  health  of  roan.  But  the  proportion 
in  which  these  ought  to  be  used,  is  a  point  eqiudly  ne- 
cessary to  be  inquired  into.  The  benefits  that  attend 
animal  food  are  clearly  the  giving  a  superior  strength 
and  vigour  }  but,  in  proportion  as  it  carries  this  to  ex- 
cess, it  exposes  the  body  to  dangerous  consequriM^es, 
and  to  the  production  of  vurioua  diseases.  Hence  thofx 
who  exceed  in  the  animal,  or  what  we  mi.y  term  tbe 
athletic  diet,  are  soon  worn  out,  and  fall  the  victims 
of  the  over  proportion  of  strength  which  such  livii^ 
bestows. 

The  advantages  agiun  of  vegetable  food,  are  mostly 
of  the  passive  kind,  and  though  it  is  difficult  of  is- 
similatlon,  yet  under  certain  circumstances,  a  tolerable 
degree  of  strength  and  vigour  may  be  acquired  from  it. 
It  is  more  favourable  for  tl)e  appetite  than  animal  food, 
and  little  Injury  can  arise  from  too  much  replrtlnn  w'  ' 
it.     It  ii<i^  many  adi-a 
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ioi  trodaces  to  inipTopCT  acrimony  into  the  system,  and 
■"^  counteracta  the  haneful  effects  of  aiiimal  dit-t.  It  Is  to 
this  preference  of  vegetable  food  that  the  French  owe 
their  freedom  from  disease  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
English :  and  the  best  rule  to  secare  healtli,  peihapa, 
in  to  GonRne  infancy  and  youth  moitly  to  a  vegetable 
diet ;  manhood,  and  the  decay  of  life,  to  animal  food  ; 
while  near  the  end  of  life,  the  vegetable  system  should 
again  be  returned  to.  But,  whatever  kind  of  diet  no 
adopt,  a  variety  in  the  form  of  our  food,  as  well  a«  the 
nature  of  it,  eliould  be  attended  to.  Thus  the  con- 
stant use  of  solid  uourishment,  however  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  by  giving  the  stomach  nwre  to  do  than  is 
necessarr,  must  be  attended  with  hurtful  consequences. 
In  the  same  way  a  perseverance  in  the  liquid  aliment, 
however  fit  by  its  qualities  for  conveying  chyle  into 
the  system,  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  improper  diet,  by 
•depnving  the  stomach  of  that  necessary  Btimulus  from 
its  form,  which  solid  food  conveys.  A  mixture,  there- 
fore, <if  solid  and  fluent  nourishment  is  ahaolutely  neces- 
■ftry,  whatever  the  nature  of  that  nourishment  may  be, 
and  this  proportion  must  be  regulated  by  the  different 
situations  of  different  individuals.  A  man  who  is  sub- 
jected to  much  bodily  exertion,  requites  certainly  the 
proportion  of  solid  food  to  exceed,  and  likewise  to  he 
taken  in  the  most  permanent  and  nutritive  state.  A 
man  again  accastaraed  to  little  bodily  laboar,  and  sub- 
jeeted  to  the  ease  and  inactivity  of  a  sedentary  life, 
should  reverse  this  plan,  and  the  jiroportion  of  liquid 
■boiild  be  increased.  In  the  use  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food,  tbe  same  reflations  are  proper.  Where, 
along  with  a  sedentary  life,  the  stomach  rejects  much 
vegetable  food,  and  a  tendency  to  acidity  renders  its 
use  improper,  the  bad  consequences  of  an  excess  of 
-animal  diet  must  be  cbtreoted  by  giving  it  in  the  most 
soluble  and  diluted  form.  Thus  the  use  of  soups  and 
broths  becomes  highly  proper,  as  giving  the  somcient 
stimulus  of  animal  food  to  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same 
time  presenting  it  in  a  form  by  which  a  considerable 
part  qulcltly  passes  off,  and  the  exe«ss  of  nourishment 
which  constant  animal  food  wonld  produce  is  greatly 
counteracted.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  may  attribute 
the  little  injury  which  animal  food  is  known  to  produce 
in  Scotland,  and  also  in  France,  ^here  soups  ore  moch 
used. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  he  actually 
oftaken,  this  mast  be  regulated  much  by  the  appetite  and 
tho  supply  required.  The  appetite  is  the  great  indica- 
tion of  health )  and  where  the  ulumach  is  in  a  faealtby 
stale,  it  relishes  almost  every  kind  of  nouriGhment  that 
is  pre-«nted.  This  being  tne  case,  we  are  entirely  to 
be  rei:iilated  in  tbe  quantity  taken  in  by  the  appetite. 
Satiety  is  the  natural  consequence  of  repletion,  and 
befbri^  this  takes  place,  the  stomach  itself  gives  tbe 
aUrm. 

Amoni;  popular  writeralt  baa  been  a  common  axiom 
thsit  H  smalt  quantity  of  food  ii  most  easily  digested, 
and  [likt  we  should  rise  from  table  with  an  appetite. 
Thill  idea  proc<>i-ds  entirely  from  the  opinion  tbitt  di- 
gestion in  effected  by  the  muscular  powtr  of  ibe  sto- 
mach. But  it  is  a  tnitli  "ulBeiently  establiiihrd  that  this 
is  not  The  case.  It  dependt  entirely  on  the  fluid  of  the 
■tonjjch,  or  fijastric  secrftion,  and  is  pfrfomtd  by  the 
applif^^iiion  of  thi^  fluid  equally' will  out  ot'tlu  tmily  as 
within  ihi'  orcan.  Indeed  we  may  suppose  that  a  con- 
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siderabic  quantity  of  food,  ivhen  taken,  by  producing  Dictetict, 
a  greatei  stimulus  or  irritation  of  the  stomach,  will  in-  '"v"  ^ 
crease  the  gastric  fluid,  and  thus  accelerate  the  process 
of  digestion.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed 
that  there  is  in  infancy  a  proper  foundation  for  this  re- 
striction. The.gastric  fluid  in  children  is  more  active, 
and  their  stomach  yields  mote  readily  to  distention ; 
the  appetite,  therefore,  will  continue  longer  before  the 
Eense  of  satiety  takes  place  :  but  even  hei'e,  as  tbe  diet 
is  mostly  of  a  diluted  kind,  and  soon  jiasseE  off,  we  be- 
lieve that  more  has  been  attribnted  to  the  effects  of  re- 
pletion, as  the  cause  of  disease  in  children,  than  what 
it  deserves,         -  1, 

The  proper  rule,  in  all  cases,  is  that  tlie  body  should  Body^honlil 
be  sufEciently  nourished,  whatever  the  nature  or  the     '''™'''~ 
quantity  of  the  nourishment  em^oyed  may  be,  and  this,^^   "' 
is  best  determined  by  tbe  apparent  state  of  the  body, 
and  what  is  again  lost  by  it,  or  the  quantity  of  its  dif- 
ferent discbar^s.     Tbe   body  also,  we  may  observe,  ia 
at  all  times  under  the  influence  of  babit,  and  where  it 
is  accustomed  to  be  circumscribed,  it  is  often  amazing 
to  find  what  small  quantities  of  nourishment  will  suffice, 
and   even   health   be  preserved.     Of  this  we   have   a 
number  of  remarkable  instances  brought   forward   by 
medical  vrritets.     Nor  is  this  confined  solely  to  man  ;  , 

the  inferior  animals  show  that  their  bodies  can  accom- 
modate themselves  to  similar  circumstances.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  constitution  of  man  is  limited  iti  this 
respect  less,  even  in  ciyiliEed  life,  than  what  has  been 
alleged.  Tbe  chief  point  10  health  is  lo  guard  against 
extremities ;  for  a  uniform  mode  of  life,  even  whei«  er- 
rors are  conspicuous,  is  always  lesn  dangerous  than  sud- 
den excess,  either  of  one  kind  or  another.  ,. 

The  manner  of  taking  food  also  requires  attention,  Mumcr  <if 
In  all  solid  nourishment  a  proper  chewing  should  take  t^kiag  food. 
place  ;  this  is  a  preparatory  and  necessary  step  to  tbe 
action  of  tbe  fluid  in  tbe  stomach  ',  but  thb  chewing 
should  not  be  carried,  as  some  have  advised,  too  far. 
Something  should  be  left  for  the  stomach  to  do,  and  this 
organ  will  be  found  improved  by  exercise  and  by  in- 
creasing its  active  powers,  as  well  as  any  other  paK  of 
the  body-  Hence  substauces  rather  of  difficult  diges. 
tion  may  be  at  times  properly  presented  to  it. 

In  his  choice  of  food  man  is  not  circumscribed  lika 
the  other  animals.  Its  respective  salubrity  or  pemici- 
Dusnoss  he  can  in  general  judge  of  only  hv  its  taste. 
Hence,  that  his  taste  mav  be  as  little  deceived  as  pos- 
sible, most  nourishing  substances,  we  observe,  are  of  a 
Mand,  mild  nature,  and  contain  nothing  effeosive  to 
this  organ.  Hence  too  there  is  a  certain  pleasure 
conjoined  with  the  gratification  of  appetite,  which  is 
meant  both  as  an  incentive  to  our  taking  nourishment, 
and  also  to  direct  us  in  the  selection  of  it. 

From  the  constitution,  however,  of  man,  experience 
shows  that  any  nourishment,  however  unfit,  may  be  as- 
similated by  babit,  and  that  wholesome  and  unwhole- 
some are  often  merely  relative  terms,  regulated  by 
the  existing  circumstances  in  which  individuals   are 

llie  desire  lor  solid  food,  is  much  seldomer  carried 
to  excess  than  that  for  fluids.  Both,  where  they  oc- 
cur, are  not  tbe  effect  of  a  natural  appetite,  but  rather 
of  that  artificial  one  which  is  created  by  the  use  of  sti- 
mulants increasing  the  relish  of  food  to  the  piilate,  or 
its  stimulant  effect  on  the  stouacli.    This  excess  be- 
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Dietctici.  comes  increawd  by  iodulgence}  and  a  habit,  of  c . 

^*—v— 'comes  to  prevail,  wliich  dist«nds  the  stomach,  relaxes 
its  tone,  and  destroys  its  elasticity ;  in  conaequeoce  of 
which  diswden  «f  thia  organ  arise,  and  m  geneisl 
fulness    aod   corpulency   in    the   whole   system  take 

The  nuQiMr  of  taking  food,  tu  well  as  the  quantity 
and  quality,  requires  some  attention.  All  extremes  in 
taklDK  Food  fihould  be  carefully  avoided ;  it  should 
pass  into  the  stomach  in  a  slow  and  regular  jnanner, 
blended  by  the  process  of  chewing  with  a  sufficient 
'quantity  of  uliva  to  promote  its  dissolution  in  the  sto- 
mach. If  hlirried  over  without  attention  to  this,  the 
difficulty  of  solution  is  increased,  and  the  stomach  is 
suddenly  distended,  and  satiety  produced  befbre  it  is 
filled.  The  meal,  therefore,  becomes  both  deBcient 
in  quantity,  and  ^  food,  from  the  digestive  organs 
having  more  to  do,  remains  longer  on  the  stomach 
•  Sttjfu-  than  IS  either  necessary  or  proper*. 
ittonDiet.  For  more  on  this  subject,  see  the  articles  Aliment, 
Food,  and  Drink,  m  Uib  work,  and  the  article  Die- 
tetics, SuPFLEMENT. 

After  these  general  observations  on  diet,  we  shall 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  articles  employed 
,  OS  food,   under   the   general  heads  of  Solid  Food, 

Drihk,  and  Condiments. 

A.  SOLID  FOOD. 

I.  FROM  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
Class  L  MAMMALIA.     Order  r.  Primates. 
Foodderiv.     THERE  are  few  anim^of  this  order  em^oyed  aa 
ed  fhHQ       iood.     In  some  coantries,  however,  several  specica  of 
2*5^™"       tbo  genus  simia  or  ope,  arc  eaten,  particularly 

''t^  Simia  inuus,  tAe  Barbary  ape.     8.  Beelubul,   tie 

Apei.         preacher  tnankeg.     S.  Paniscus,  the  joar-fingertd  mon- 

Bati.  Some  species  of  the  bat  tribe  are  occasionally  eaten 

by  the  natives  of  warm  climates,  especially 

Vespeitilio  vampyms,  the  vampyrt  hat. 

Order  2.  Bruta. 

Several  tribes  of  this  order  afiind  nounshment  to  un- 
17       civilized  nations. 
Ant-eotcr.        The  great  ant-eater    [myrmea^haga  jubata)  is  fre- 
quently eaten   by  the  American  Indians  ^  bat  its  flesh 
jg       has  a  strong  and  disagreeable  flavour. 
Arawdilla       Most  speeies  of  dasypus  or  armadillo  form  aa  article 

la       of  diet  among  the  Indians. 
AUno-  Tbe  flesh  of  tbe  rhinoceros  bicomis,  or  two-homed 

*''^*-         rhitncerv\  is  eatra  in  Abyssinia  i  hut  its  flesh  is  very 

vupi..-*  The  flesh  of  the  elephant  is  of^  eaten,  both  by  the 
Abyssinians  and  Hottentots.  See  ELEfHANT,  Mah- 
HAL.IA  Index, 

Several  species  of  trichecus,  or  watnu,  are  eatable^ 
31       especially 
Wolri*.  Trichecus  rosmarus,  or  arctic  vialnu. 

Order  3.  Fer^. 

From  this  order  mankind  have  Tang  derived  part  of 
their  nourbbment,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
J,       society. 
BtaL  Tbe  Aesb  of  tbe  coflunoa  seal  (j>^a  vituiim)  was» 
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a  few  centuries  ago,  served  up  at  tbe  tables  of  tbe  great  Dicuiic 
in  this  country  -,  and  it  still  forms  the  principal  anfaoist-  '"■  *  — 
ence  of  the  Greenlaodeis,  Icelanders,   and  Kamtscba- 

Tbe  brown  or  black  bear  (wreuf  aretes)  is  eaten  byBcac 
the  common  people   in   Nra^ay,  Itnsaia,  and  Poland. 
It  is  diificnlt  of  digestion,  and  ia  generally  salted  and 
dried  before  being  used.  u 

Of  the  dog  tribe  few  species  have  been  employed  ftwDog. 
the  food  of  man,  though   the  common  dog    is    greedily 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soath-oea  islands,  and 
is  sometimes  osed  as  food  in  more  civilixed  soueties. 
See  Dog,  Mammalia  tnde*. 

Of  the  cat  tribe,  the  flesh  of  the  lion  is  considered  aaLka. 
excellent  food  by  several  naUMis  of  Afi-ics,  and  Kol- 
brn  prefers  it  to  most  other  animal  food.  jS 

The  commim  otter  (tatra  vtt^;ariii')  ia  eaten  in  seve-  Ottn. 
ral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  considered  as  nearly 
allied  to  fisb.     See  Ottek,  Mammalia  Index. 

The  young  «f  the  sea  otter  (_luira  ntaraia')  are  said 
to  be  delicate  eating,  not  easily  to  he  distingui^faed  from 

Several  species  of  ifr^^Aij  or  opossum  are  considered  OfMa- 
by  the  natives  of  South  America  as  equally  good  food 
wilh  the  flesh  of  the  hare  or  rabbit,  especially 

Didelphia  Virginiana,  the  Virginian  i^oatiiwn.  ^\ 

The  kanguroo  (mocrapiu  t»ajor)  forma   a  cfalrf  partKsaivu 
of  the  animal  food  used  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland  \ 
but  the  flesh  is  very  coane. 

The  common  hedgehog  (ertNoeetu  enrcpteut)  ia  oc-  Hcdpl* 
casionally  used  as  food }  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely delicate. 

Order  4.  Glikes. 

The  common  porcupine  [hyttrix  crittata)  is  eaten  ui  fm^ 
Sicily  and  Malta,  and  is  frequently  introduced  to  the 
politest  tables  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Several  species  of  caina  are  nscd  as  food  in  Giiiana,ca>is. 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  especially 

Cavia  cobaya,  t/ie  Guinea  pig.  C.  pacs,  the  apott^ 
eavy.  C.  sguti,  tAe  long'Moted  caty,  and  C.  aperea,  the 
rock  eavv.  ^, 

The  flesh  of  the  beaver  {cattor^fiber)  is  employed  asBcinE 
food  in  America,  and  is  said  to  be  good  eating.     It  is 
preserved  by  drying  it  in  the  smoke  ^ 

The  alpine  marmot  {arctomy*  marmota)  affords  Doa-HuaA 
risfament  to  the  poorer  inhabitaota  of  the  Tyrol,  Savoy, 
and  othe;  parts  of  the  Alps ;   and,  besides  this,  three 
other  species  are  eatable,  vii- 

Arctomys  monax,  the  Marylattd  tuarmot,  A  bo- 
bac,  boiat;  and  A.  citellus,  the  eaaart  or  earlete  mar- 
mot. ^ 

Several  species  of  sciurus,or  tqtrurel,  may  be  eaten, Sfvri- 
especially  the  common  squirrel  (sciarvt  vulgarity,  which 
is  much  used  in  Sweden   and  Norway,    and    its  flesh  is 
said  to  resemble  that  of  a  bant-door  fowl.  ,- 

"Hie  common  jerboa  {r^piujacu&u)  is  eaten  by  the  Jat» 
Arabs,  who  esteem  its  flesh  among  their  greatest  deli, 
cocies.  J 

Most  species  of  lepns,  or  tbe  Aare  tribe,  are  used  asHuc  ^t 
common  food,  especially  nUit 

Lepus  tlmidus,  the  eomnion  Aare,  and  L.  cnniciilns, 
the  rabbit. 

Of  these  the  flesh  of  tbe  rabbit  ia  softer  and  more  di- 
gestible than  that  of  the  hare  ^  but  it  is  not  so  aourisb- 
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Di«tctk<L  IDS*     Wild  nbbita  KFC  both  more  digntiblQ  and  mora 
I  .   1, 1. 1   'pJaubta  than  luch  m  are  domesticated. 

Order  5.     PecORa. 

It  is  from  this  order  tliat  tlifl  principal  part  of  animal 
food,  in  civilized  countries,  i$  denved.  Almost  all 
the   animals  contained   in   this   order  form   excellent 

47        ***°^- 
Caiaelw.         Sobm  species  of  camelui,  or  the  camel  tribe,  are  eat' 
«n,  especially 

Camelus  dromedariiu,  the  Arabian  camel.     C.  gla- 
ma,  the  glfiiOt  whose  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  mutton. 
Of  the  genus  cervut,  the  following  species  are  most 
.g        used,  viz. 
Eli.  Cervus  alces,  Ihe  elk,  eaten  in  Norway,  Lapland, 

and  Sweden,  where  its  flesh  it  mnch  esteemed.     It  is 
..        verr  nourisbing,  but  lies  long  on  the  stomach. 
StA(.  C.  elapbos,  tie  common  itag.     The  flesh  of  this  ani- 

mal, when  full  grown,  is  well  known  nnder  the  name 
of  veniion,  and  is  very  digestible,  wholesome,  and  non- 
rishtng.     The  animal  should  not  be  killed    till    he   is 
above  fonr  yean  old,  and  the  flesh  is  fattest  and  best 
JO        flavoured  in  the  month  of  August. 
Hcii)  dser.       C.  tarandus,  the  retit  deer.     The  flesfa  of  this  species 
forms  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  Laplanders',  the 
tongues  are  excellent  when  stated  and  smoked,  and  the 
ji         milk  is  Bweet  and  nonrisbing. 
FkUdw  C,  dama,  the/alhiD-deer,     The  flesh  of  this  species 

dew.  jg  ^  varifty  of  ventsoii,  and  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 

■t'g-     The  buck  is  preferred. 
Boebo^.         ^'  capreolus,  the  roebuck.     The  flesh  of  the  roebnck 
is  considered  as  iofertor  to  that  of  the  last  species. 

Of  the  genus  antilope,  almost  all  the  species  tSarA 
excellent  food  ;  but  the  following  is  most  generally  em- 

53  ployed,  vii. 

Chauui.  Antilope  mpicapra,  the  chatnou. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  ibex  (copra  ibex)  is  said  to 

54  be  excellent  food. 

Goat-  Of  the  common  goat  (capra  hircaa)  only  the  young 

are  employed  as  food ;  and  a  roasted  kiil  is  a  very  com- 
mon dish  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.     Of  goat's 
jj         milk  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Sberp.  Oris  aries,  the  eomrtum  iheep.    Mutton  is  well  known 

to  be  a  highly  notritions  and  wholesome  meat.  It  is 
perhaps  more  nniversally  used 'than  any  other  animal 
food.  Tvp-nmtton  has  such  a  strong  smell  and  disagree- 
able taste,  and  is,  besides,  so  exceedingly  tough  and 
difficult  of  digestion,  that  it  is  never  eaten  but  by  those 
who  cannot  aflord  to  purchase  matton  of  a  better  qua- 
lity. Eivt  mutton,  if  it  be  more  than  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  is  likewise  tough  and  coarse.  Wedder- 
,  mutton,  or  the  flesh  of  the  castrated  animal,  is  most 
esteemed,  and  is  by  far  the  sweetest  and  most  digestible. 
Lamb  being  less  heating  and  lees  dense,  is  better  suited 
to  weak  stomachs  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  flesh  of 
lambs  that  have  not  been  robbed  of  their  blood  by  re- 
peated bleedings,  nr  reared  by  tbe  band  with  milk 
adulterated  with  chalk,  in  order  to  make  the  meat  ap- 
pear white.  Such  practices  to  render  the  food  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  at  tbe  expence  of  its  alimentary  properties, 
ci  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 
Hx.  Boa  taiiruB,  the  eammtnt  bull  and  emir.     The  flesh  of 

the  bull  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  is  dry, 
tough,  and  difficult  -of  solution  in  the  stomach.  Bull- 
beef  is  rarely  eaten.     But  tbe  flesh  of  the  ox,  or  cas* 
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traled  animal,  called  ox-beef,  is  a  highly  nonrishing  ftnd  Dietetics 
wholesome  food,  readily  digested  hy  healthy  persons,        *'     ■' 
kod  constitoting  a  principal  part  of  the  common  diet  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  and  many  other  countries.    It  is 
tbe  most  strengthening  of  all  kinds  of  animal   food. 
Cow-beef  is  not  so  tender  nor  so  nourishing,  nor  so  di-  ' 

gestibte  as  o\-beef.  Veal  is  tender  and  nourishing ; 
but  not  so  easily  digested,  nor  so  well  suited  to  weak 
stomachs,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  matter  of 
juat  complaint,  that  the  same  injurious  methods  are 
practised  in  the  rearing  and  management  of  calves,  as 
have  been  already  noticed  nnder  tbe  article  Lamb. 
By  such  treatment  the  quality  of  the  flc^  is  much  dc 
praved.  What  is  called  berf-tea,  is  prepared  by  put- 
ting a  pound  of  the  lean  port  of  beef,  cut  into  very  thin 
slices  into  a  quart  of  water,  and  boiling  it  over  a  quick 
fire  about  five  minutes,  taking  off  the  scum.  The  li- 
quor is  af^rwards  poured  off  clear  for  use.  This  makes 
a  light  and  pleasant  article  of  diet  for  weak  and  deli- 
caXx  people.  On  some  occasions  spices  may  be  advan- 
tageously added  to  it.  Gravy  soup  is  very  nourishing, 
but  is  heavy  and  healing.  It  is  usrd  as  a  clyster,  a^ 
well  as  taken  into  the  stomach.  Calves-feet  jelly  i« 
highly  nuti-iliouB  and  demnlccnt. 

Besides  the  common  ox,  tbe  fallowing  species  are 
employed  as  food,  vis. 

Bos  americanus,  the  American  bison.    B.  moschatos, 
the  muik  buU,     B.  bubalus,  the  b^ffa/e.     B.  cafier,  the 
cape  ox,  and  B.  gmnniens,  the  yah. 
Order  6.     Bellujc 

The  flesh  of  the  horse  may  be  eaten,  but  is  veryHorie- 
coarse.     Mare^s  milk  is  oflen  used  medicinally,  hut  is 
considered  as  inferior  to  that  oF  the  ass,  g 

Asses  milk  is   light,  and  well  suited  to  weak  sto-AouwBi. 
mactis.    It  is  commonly  employed  in  consumptive  cases; 
and    Hoffman    recommends    it    in    gout,    HieumatiKm, 
jaundice,  debility  of  the  bowels,  disorders  of  tbe  urina- 
ry passages,  and  in  flnor  albus. 

The  flesh  of  tbe  tapir  (taper  americanus)  is  much  Topic, 
esteemed  by  the  inhalntants  of  South  America,  but  ie 
inferior  to  our  beef.  g^ 

llie  flesh  of  the  vild  boar  is  dense,  but  sufficiently  Hog. 
tender,  very  nourishing,  and  mare  savoury  than  that  of 
the  domestic  hog.  But  as  the  gmcral  properties  of 
both  are  the  same,  they  will  be  here  noticed  to- 
gether. The  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  is  in  season  in 
the  month  of  October,  llie  head  is  esteemed  the  finest 
part.  The  flesh  of  the  young  animal  is  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy.  The  common  or  domestic  boar.  The 
SOU).  Tb«  flesh  of  the  sow  is  Urong,  and  makes  bad 
bacon.  It  is  the  flesh  of  the  castrated  animal  that  is  in 
common  use,  and  that  is  knqwa  by  tfie  name  of  pork. 
On  account  of  the  fat  or  Md  with  which  il  aliounds, 
it  is  not  very  easily  digested.  It  is  a  very  savoury  food, 
and  affords  a  strong  nourishment,  suited  to  persons  who 
lead  an  active  or  laborious  Jife.  Tbe  too  frequent  and 
long  continued  use  of  this  meat  hvours  abcsity,  produ- 
ces fboiness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  occasions 
disorders  of  tbe  skin.  The  flesh  of  the  nicking  pig  is 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  is  very  nourishing;  but  by 
reason  of  the  thick  and  slimy  juice  vith  which  it 
abounds,  it  is  not  very  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  is  by  no  means  a  proper  food  for  weak 
and  sickly  persons.  Bacon  is  a-coane  and  heavy,  but 
4S  2  -^  Dulritivb 
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t.  nntrilive  food,  only  fit  to  be  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
■^  litf  bj  robust  and  labouring  people.  When  it  cansti- 
tiites  a  principal  part  of  tlie  dally  diet,  it  brings  on  dia* 
orders  Bimilartotbose  which  arise  From  the  immoderate 
uae  of  pork.  In  coDsequence  of  the  fat  or  lard  with 
vbich  it  abounds,  the  flesli  of  the  swine  tribe  l.«  more 
or  less  laxative.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of 
pork,  that  the  occasional  and  sparing  use  of  it  is  sufG- 
cientlj  salutary  ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  made  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  daily  diet,  without  producing  disorder 
in  mauy  const itutioos,  and  particularly  in  those  who  arc 
of  a  melaDcholic  temperament,  and  lead  a  sedentary 
life. 

The  flesh  of  the  different  species  of  this  genus  is 
edible,  especially  that  of  the  sus  laj'assu  and  S.  baby- 


i  Class  II.  BIRDS.    Order  2.  Prc«. 

Of  this  order  only  two  species  are  generally  used  as 
food. 

Corvus  frugilegns,  l/ie  rook.  The  yonng  of  this  bird 
in  very  similar  to  the  pigeon,  but  is  rather  inferior  in 
flavour  and  digestibility. 

F.  viridis,  the  green  woodpecker.  The  flesh  of  this 
and  some  other  species  is  palatable,  hut  of  difficult  so- 

Order  3.  Anseres. 

Of  this  order  the  principal  species  that  are  eaten  be- 
long to  the  genus  anat,  of  which  all  the  species  may 
be  used  for  food  j  but  the  following  arc  most  generally 
employed,  viz.  Atias  cygnus,  the  wild  swan.  A.  olor, 
lAe  tame  await.  A.  anser,  the  goose.  A.  bemicla,  the 
iretit  goose.  A.  rioschala,'(Ae  Muscovy  duck.  A.  pe- 
nelope,  xoigeon.  A.  fcrlna,  pochard,  A.  crecca,  teat. 
A.  boschas,  wiid  duck.     A.  domestica,  lAe  tame  or 

Alca  arcticB,  pajin.  A.  tarda,  the  raxor-bill.  A. 
cirrhata,  the  titfied  auk, 

FelicanuB  bassaaus,  the  to/atid goose, 

Larus  marinuB,  the  black-backed  gull. 

Of  these  the  swan,  tbe  gooae,  the  wigcon,  the  teal, 
the  wild  and  tame  duck,  are  the  roost  digestible  ;  the 
barnacle,  the  puffin,  the  soland  goose,  and  the  black' 
backed  gull,  are  very  fat,  heavy,  and  have  generally  a 
fishy  taste. 

Order  4.  Ghallx. 

Of  tbis  order  most  of  the  genera  furnish  very  good 
and  savoury  food.  Th$  foUgwing  are  most  commonly 
used,  viz. 

Scolapax  rasticola,  the  woodcock,  S.  gallinago,  the 
snipe.  S.galltnula,  the  Jack  snipe,  S.  glottis,  the  great, 
plover,  or  green-shank.  S.  tetanus,  l/ie  spotted  tnipe. 
S.  limosa,  the  stone  plover.     S.  tapponica,  the  red  god- 

Tringa  pugnax,  the  ruff  and  reeve.  T.  vanellus, 
the  lapwing  or  bastard  pUtver.  T.  cinchos,  the  purre, 
T.  squatarrha,  the  gray  plover,  or  sandpiper. 

Charadrius  marinellus,  the  dotterel.  C.pluvialis,  tht 
green  plover.  C.  cedicnemus,  the  thick-kneed  bustard, 
C.  htmantopus,  tite  loitg-leggcd  plot 
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water-hen.     F.  pofphyiio,  the  purple  water-  Dictetio. 

65 
Order  5.  GaixiViC  Galliiufc 

This  order  farni^ea  tbe  principal  part  of  the  food 
which  we  derive  from  the  class  of  birds.  The  follow- 
ing  species  afford  excellent  nourishment,  viz. 

Pavo  cristalus,  the  pcvcx  k. 

Meleagris  gallipavo,  the  turkey. 

Penelope  cristala,  the  qukan. 

Cras  alector,  the  crested  cvrassaw. 

Fhasianus  gallns,  (Ac  common  fowl.  Ph.  colcbicus, 
pheasant. 


Numi 

Tetrao 

black  cock. 


the 


;agria,  tlie  Guinea  hen. 
igallus,   (/ur  wood  grouse,     T.  tetrix,  the 
black  game.     T.  lagopus,  red  game.     T. 
'■partridge,    T.  cotumix,  the  quail. 


Fulica  fueca,  the  brown  gtdlinulc.    F.  cMoropus,  the     of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a  little  white  sugi 


Order  6.  Passeres,  Pi 

The  following  species  of  tbis  order  may  be  employed 
as  food,  viz. 

Columba  domestica,  the  common  pigeon,  and  C,  px- 
Inmbus,  the  ring  dove. 

Alauda,  the  lark.     All  the  species. 

Tiirdus  viscivorus,  the  missel  thivsh,  T.  pilairis,  the 
Jieldfarc.     T.  merula,  the  blackbird. 

Loxia  curvirostra,  the  slieldapple  or  crossbill.  L.  co- 
cotliraustes,  the  gr^beak  or  hawfinch.  L.  chloris,  the 
greenfinch. 

Emberiza  nivalis  the  snow  bunting.  £.  miliaria,  f^e 
bunting.     £.  hortulana.     £.  citrinella,  or  yeUow  ham- 

FringiUa  celebs,  the  chaffinch.  F.  montifringilla,  the 
brambline,  or  bramble-JiiKh.  F.  domestica,  the  hou$e 
sparrow.     F.  montana,  the  tree  sparrow. 

Molacilla  modularis,  the  hedge  sparrotc.  M.  fice- 
duta,  the  epicurean  urarbler,  M.  ananthe,  the  viheat- 
ear.  M.  rubitra,  the  wfan-chat.  M.  rubicnla,  the 
stanechatter.  M.  phsenicurus,  the  redstart.  M.  eri- 
thalus,  the  redtail. 

Hinmdo  esculenta,  the  escalent  swallow. 

Afler  this  enumeration  of  birds,  we  must  say  some- 
thing respecting  the  nutritious  properties  of  eggs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eggH  of  all  the  birds  which  ne^ 
b*ve  nientiooed,  and  perhaps  of  most  others,  might  be  - 
employed  as  food  ;  but  custom  and  convenience  have 
giveatbe  preference  to  those  of  tbe  common  hen,  the 
guinea  hen,  and  the  duck.  The  fluid  contents  of  an 
egg  consist  of  the  white  and  tbe  yolk.  The  former 
very  much  resembles  tbe  lymph  of  the  blood,  or  tbe 
coagulable  part  of  raiik,  Tbe  latter,  vit,  the  yolk,  is 
un  animal  mucilage,  composed  of  oil,  coagulable  lymph 
and  water.  It  is  miscible  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  form 
an  emulsion.  The  oil  is  separable  from  the  yolk,  boil- 
ed till  it  becomes  hard,  by  means  of  pret^sure  *. 

The  eggs  of  all  granivoroos  birds,  and  especially  ofmutrf 
the  domestic  fowl,  yield  a  mild  demulcent  and  strengtb- 
ening  aliment,  well  suited  to  consumptive  persons,  and 
sucli  as  are  exhausted  by  immoderate  evacuations.  K«w 
eggs  are  gently  laxative,  and  are  found  to  be  service- 
able in  cases  of  jaundice  and  obstructed  liver.  Anulri- 
restorative  driok  is  prepared  by  rubbing  the  yolks 
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;.  |Hiit  or  tira  of  cold  «»tor,  a^dipg  to  it  atitrymrAt  a  MuUiu  bulMbnt  tic  red  MrmuUet, 

■>  glaw  of  RheoUh  or  any  other  light  wine,  and  a  litllo      tnSf  lJi«  itriptd  turfmttiet, 

lenoo  joice,  to  give  it  a  flavour.     This  egg-cmnkioq  TrigU  lyra,  ihcpiper. 

without  the  wine,  ii  a  good  remedy  in  couglw,  hoane- 

DcAseR,  spitting  of  blood,  coativeneat,  &c. 

Both  the  white  and  yolk  of  eggs  are  very  indigealible 

when  boileil  to  hardnew.     Eggs  should  be  subjected  to 

M  little  of  the  art  of  cookery  m  possible.    Tha  lightest 

u  welt  at  the  simplest  mode  af  preparing  them  for  tba 

Ubie,   is  to  boil  tbem  only  m  long  as  hi  necessary  to 

coagulate  slightly  the  grcatast  part  of  tbe  white,  withi 

out  depriving  the  yolk  of  its  fluidity.     This  is  what  is 

called  poaching  tbem  ;  and  in  this  n«y  they  sit  well 

upon  most  stomachs. 

a      Class  IU.     AMPHIBIA.     Order  i.  RtFTiLEs. 

This  class  funiiabes  but  few  articles  of  food,  and  of 
these  the  following  are  the  most  niually  employed, 

Testndo  mydas,  t/u  grteti  tttrtU,  T.  feros.    *" 
ca,  tht  land  turtle. 

Rana  esculenU,  the  ediVtfrog,  or  grem  waler-Jng. 

Lacerta  agilis,  common  grwn-  iixard.  L.  scincuSf  the 
Kink. 

Order  2,  SenrEHTS. 


■  gr»- 


Cnluber  viper,  ike  viper.     C.  perua,  the  adder. 

Of  these  the  turtle  is  well  known  ss  a  most  nourish-  ^  __    ■,u„,„«i..=.n;-i 

ing  and  palat^ible   food.      The   esculent   frog,   though      duitltedT"  AccoriL^ 


t  vcnr 


nutritious,  tastes  n: 


ed  as  great  restoratives. 
Food'from  CuusIV.     FISHES. 


like  chicken  ;  the  viper 
ged  in  soups,  whicJ)  are  coniider- 


Order  4.  Abdom WALES.  ^i.^ 

Cobitis  barbetula,  tht  loach,  or  groondtiiig, 

Salmo  salar,  lAe  ealmon.  S.  trutta,  the  tea  trout.  S. 
fario,  lie  trout,  S.  alpinus,  the  charr,  S.  salvelinusi 
the  salmon  trout,  S.  umbla.  S.  eperlaons,  the  tmelt. 
S.  atbula,  the  whiting,     S.  tbyDiallus,  the  grayling. 

Esox  lucius,  the  pike, 

Mugil  cepbaluB,  the  mullet, 

Clopea  harengus,  the  herring.  C.  sprattus,  the  ^rat. 
C.  alosa,  the  thad.     C.  eucrasicolus,  the  anchovy. 

Cyprious  barbus,  the  barbel.  C.  carpio,  the  carp, 
C.  golio,  the  gudgeon.  C.  tinea,  the  tench.  C,  cepba- 
lus,  the  chub.  C.  ieuciscus,  the  dace.  C.  rutilus,  the 
roach,  C.  erythroj^thaliniui,  the  rud.  C.  albumas, 
the  bleak,  and  C.  brama,  the  bream. 

Order  6.  CHONDRorTEATGil.  chond™. 

Accipenser sturio, (^ jf vr^ran.  A.rulbenn«,(Ae*ftir-^"'*  ' 
let,     A.  huso,  the  isinglati  Jlsh, 

Raia  batis,  tht  tkata. 

Fetromycon  niariana,  the  linmprey.  P.  flmiatilis,  the 
lesser  lamprey.     P.  htm»€iualis,  the  lamptm  m  pride,  ^ 

The  wholesomenesa  of  fish  in  diet  ha*  been  oiuchQf  g^^,  ^ 
s  tbe  most  delicious  gcQcni. 


food  of  any }  and  according  to  olhen,  it  is  without 
strength  or  substance.  It  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  be 
the  sole  diet  of  tbe  laborions  class,  but  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  vegetable  food  ;  for  iostince,  with 
potatoes,  or  other  roots,  what  can  be  more  acceptable 
than  a  salted  or  smoked  bemng,  to  gi^e  a  relish  to  sncb- 


.    .          ,    ,,      ,         ,        .    <i  .L     I'lr        .                  e  than  a  salted  or  smoked  bemng,  to  Ki\e  a  relish  to  sncb 

II ..  p™b.blc  .h.t  ■l»»»t  ?«  th-  J'ffi"™   'IT""  °f  iuipid  j;.t  .  I,  i,  ..id,  i„d.rf,  i.i  ™.  I„^\  of  „luA 

k  mighl  be  .mplojrf  u  food,  but  tbo  follomog  ut  [.^       ^^  ,„  ,|,^           „  u  f.i  u  ibn.  b.nd.  of 

ipflv  PBlen.  VIC.  I.    ,?     r      •>      >    r  I  -^   °     .   ■  ,         II      I     ...  . 


chiefly  eaten,  via. 

Order  i.  Afodes. 

Munciu  anguilta,  t/u  common  eel,  M.  conger,  the 
conger  eel,  Auunodytes  tobianns,  the  sand  lattnce,  or 
tand  eel. 

Order  2.  Jugulakes. 

Callyonimus  lyra,  the  gcmmous  dragonet.  C.  dra- 
cuncalus,  the  sordid  dragorut. 

Trachinus  draco,  iIk  vieaver. 

Gadus  EEgletious,  the  haddock,  G.  catlarias,  the  larsk, 
G.  morrhua,  the  cod-fish.  G.  barliatus,  tic  pont.  G. 
merlangus,  the  whiting.  G.  pollachius,  the  pollack. 
G.  Diolva,  tfie  ling.     G.  lota,  the  barbot. 


Order 


.  Thoracici. 


Zeus  faher,  the  dory. 

Pleurooectes  hippoglossus,  the  holibitt,  F.  platessa, 
theplaite.  P.Scui»,lheJli>umler.  P.limtait,  the dah; 
P.  solea,  the  sole.     P.  maximus,  the  turbat, 

Cfaztodon  rostratus,  fA«y(K«/i]'or.    Cimpcrator,  (Ae     which  they 
en^eror  of  Japan.  sauces  and  pickli 


SparuB  mtena, 

Pcrca  flovuitilis,  the  perch. 

Scomber,  the  taacitrii. 


salted  beef.  Fresh  fish  is  certainly  well  calculated  for- 
sedentary  people,  and  tboae  who  reside  in  towns  ;  and 
at  all  events,  it  is  fortunate  to  hate  aooh  a  resoarce  for 
food  in  a  populous  country,  to  bti  made  oae  of  when  any 
exiirency  requiivs  such  aidi 

Tbe  texture  of  fish,  in  general,  is  more  tender  than 
that  of  flesh.  They  have  nothing  of  a  fibrous  stme- 
tnre,  like  flesh  ',  of  course,  they  are  more  easily  digested 
than  meat,  especially  sueb  as  are  not  of  a  viscid  nature. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  regardii^  fish,  that, 
though  we  require  vegetables  with  our  meat,  we  hard- 
ly ever  take  them  tritk  fish.  Collen  says,  tkst  by  way- 
of  experiment  he  has  taken  apples  along  with  fish,  but 
found  them  to  disturb  digestion. 

The  objections  to  fisli,  faoweverr  are  nnmenna.  The 
nourishmeut  derived  from  tbem  it  is  said,  is  incom- 
pLete  ;  not  so  stimulating,  nor  so  congenial  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  as  either  birds  or  quadrupeds ;  some- 
classes  of  them  also,  as  sbcll-fish,  saluMn,  &e.  are  mon 
indigestible  thin  meat  j  and  fish,  in  general,  has  a 
stronger  teudmcy  to  pntrelacuon  than  meat.  Hot  the 
faults  of  Gsb  arc  somewhat  corrected  by  tbe  manner  in 
ly  cHten.  In  a  tresb  state, 
ployed  with 


them,   and   when   dried,  the  actioD   of  the  stomach  i 

promoted  by  salt  and  spices.     Fish, 

flesl^.is  less  nouriihu^,  and  the  mote  vbeid  carta  JianL- 
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Dieteiiet.  cr  of  digestion.  Hence  many  are  untier  the  necessity, 
•  n^  f  "'^*'  **lmon,  8tc.  to  have  rccourne  to  a  dram  of  sgnie 
H^MMd  *P'"'  '^  other  to  cari-y  tliem  off". 


Part 


**«'  Of  insects  properly  so  called,  none  are  used  in  sub- 

fond  from  stance  sui  food,  except  varioiu  species  ot  cancer,  viz. 
ioNct*.  Cancer  mxnas,   the  common  crab.     C.  pagurus,   tie 

black-clatDed  crab,  C.  gamniarus,  the  lobtter.  C.  aste- 
ctis,  the  crawjish.  C.  serratus,  the  prawn.  C.  crao- 
goB,  the  shrimp,  and  C.  squalla,  the  white  shrimp. 

Under  this  class  we  may  rank  honey,  the  produce  of 
the  bee,  nhich  in  its  general  elementary  properties 
Agrees  Trith  sugar,  to  he  afterwards  noticed.  It  is, 
howerer,  rather  more  heating,  and  will  not  agree  with 
many  stomachs.  It  is  best  eaten  from  the  comb,  as 
the  was  teems  to  correct  its  unpleasant  effects. 

Tooifrom  Class  VI.  VERMES.     Order  2.  Mollusca. 

The  sepia  sepiola,  and  the  echinus  esculentvs,  are  the 
only  edible  genera  of  this  order  of  worms,  aod  even 
these  are  a  coarse  and  by  no  means  a  nooriahiag  food. 

Order  3.  Testacea. 

Cardium  edule,  the  common  cockle. 

Ostrea  edulis,  the  common  oyster. 

Mytilus  edulis,  the  eatable  muscle. 

Helix  pomatia,  the  common  snail. 

Of  these,  the  oyster  and  the  snail  are  the  most  vrbolc- 
mme  and  digestible. 

As  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  animal  and  ve- 
•   getabte  food,  we  shall  here  notice  ffltft  and  its  various 
products. 
Hi't  Milk  is  the  proper  and  natural  food  of  the  young 

of  all  animals  of  the  mammalia  class  ;  and  cows  milk 
makes  a  principal  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race,  botli  in  the  infitnt  and  adult 
state.  Ou  account  of  the  abundance  of  oil;  aod  cheesy 
matter  which  it  contains,  cow^s  milk  is  to  infants  by 
no  means  so  well  suited  as  human  milk ;  but  as  the 
mode  of  living  in  civilized  society  often  depraves  the 
quality  of  woman's  milk,  or  prevents  its  secretion,  cows 
railk  in  too  nnny  instances  becomes  a  necessary  substi- 
tute. On  such  occasioos,  as  it  is  too  heavy  to  be 
mven  alone,  it  should  be  diluted  with  water ;  and  as  it 
IS  disposed  to  become  more  acescent  than  human  milk, 
and  from  that  i»iise  to  produce  gripings  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels  in  young  children,  it  will  oflen 
be  useful  to  mix  with  it  decoctions  of  animal  substances, 
such  as  chicken  or  veal  broth,  or  decoction  of  harts- 
horn shavings ;  of  which  last  two  ounces  should  be 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  tbe 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  pint ;  when,  after  it  ib  become 
cold,  it  will  be  of  the  consistence  of  a  light  jelly. 
This,  mixed  with  about  twice  it*  quantity  of  cows  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  forms  for  young  sub- 
jects a  proper  aliioent,  approaching  nearly  to  the  nature 
of  human  milk. 

Milk  is  used  medicinally  in  consumptions,  especially 
in  their  early  stage  ;  in  gouty  afiections,  after  the  pa- 
BDxysm  is  gone  on,  in  smallpox,  diluted  with  water,  as 
"'  I  '  ■       ■  >    ^   especially  tbe  malig- 


the  common  drink;  in  measles, 


nut  kind,  diluted  m  the  tame  manBer ;  in  goooTrfaoBa, 


lues  venerea,  and  during  a  mercoriat  salivation  in  can-  Dirtcii 
cerous  a&eclions ;  in  cases  where  mineral  and  animal  ir" 

poisons,  have  been  swallowed  ;  in  cases  of  strangory 
and  dysnry  from  the  absorptiou  of  cantharides,  £cc. ; 
io   flunr   albus  ',  in  many  spasmodic  and   nervous  dis- 

When  milk  is  used  medicinally,  it  is  often  servico- 
able  to  dilute  it  with  Pyrmont,  Seltcer,  or  some  other 
proper  mineral  water ;  and  to  prevent  acidity,  and  inaJLe 
it  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  lime  water,  and  some  of 
the  distilled  aromatic  waters,  are  occasionally  mixed 
with  it.  To  obviate  costivetiess,  which  milk  is  apt  to 
induce,  it  is  often  proper  to  mix  brown  sugar,  or  mag- 
nesia with  it,  to  boil  it  with  oatmeal,  veal  broth,  &c 

Id  general,  milk  is  improper  in  inflammatory  fevers, 
unattended  with' pustulous  eruptions;  in  bilious  feven; 
in  scropbulouB  cases;  and  in  rickets. 

The  following  are  tbe  principal  products  and  prepa^ 
rations  of  milk  in  dieteUc  and  medicinal  use ;  cream 
and  butter  are  well  known  ;  nor  can  it  he  neceosary  to 
notice  how  much  they  disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels 
when  taken  too  &eely. 

Curds  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  are  highly  op- 
pressive to  the  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  prove  the 
-cause  of  obstructions  and  inHammations  of  the  bowels.        t:> 

Cheese  varies  according  to  tbe  kind  of  milk  froroClieae. 
which  it  is  prepared,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
and  whey  which  the  coagulable  matter  contains,  and 
lastly  according  to  its  age.  In  general,  it  is  an  aliment 
suited  only  to  strong  stomachs,  and  to  such  persons  as 
use  .great  and  constant  exercise.  In  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment.  Toasted 
cheese  is  not  easily  digested  by  weak  stomachs  ;  and  for 
those  who  can  be  hurt  by  indigestion,  or  heated  by  a 
heavy  Slipper,  it  is  a  very  improper  diet  *.  •  See 

Slitter-milk  is  milk  which  has  been  deprived  of  itsC^'nt 
oily  matter  by  chorniog  or  agitation.    It  is  nourishing,  ^^ 
cooling,  and  diluent.  It  is  used  in  cachexies,  atnpbies,^ij^ 
consumptions,  &c. 

^hey  is  the  waten',  saccharine  part  of  milk,  freed 
io  a  great  measure  from  the  butyraceous  and  caseous 
matter.  It  is  lightly  nutritive,  diluent,  aperient,  and 
diuretic.  It  is  given  io  consumptions,  dysenteries, 
jaundice,  &c.  alone,  or  mixed  with  mineral  water*, 
and  sometimes  impregnated  with  the  juices  of  medici- 
nal herbs.  Wine  whey,  tartar  whey,  mustard  wbey, 
will  be  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Sugar  of  milk  is  a  saline  substance,  obtained  from  the 
whey  by  evaporation.  It  has  been  property  called  the 
essential  salt  of  milk.  It  has  been  much  extolled  by 
some  writers  as  a  remedy  in  consumptions ;  but  as  it  is 
contained  in  whey,  it  is  evident  that  preparation  must 
possess  all  its  virtues,  and  therefore  that  tbe  trouble  of 
obtaining  it  separate  must  be  unnecessary-^.  f  ^PV' 

II.  FROM  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  ^^ 

Ml 

Vegetable  food  is  more  ancient  than  any  other.  As 
f^Tming  the  food  of  animals,  it  is.  tbe  foundation  of  all  O^"^ 
our  nourishmenti  for  by  it  tliose  animals  are  noiirijihed. '  -T!! 
which  in  turn  afford  sustenance  to  man.  Indeed  there" 
are  no  cireumstances  under  which  a  diet  of  animal  food 
should  be  solely  employed.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  every  experiment  made  ;  and  the  confinement  of  a 
person  only  for  a  few  days  to  this  mode  of  living,  has 

G  induce^ 

ooqIc 
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Dictetld.  iDdoced  such  nymptoitH  lU  obligeil  him  to  desist.     Be*  lection  of  it ;  and  it  will  »]••  be  chiefly  felt  in  wnk  Dlctcdn.. 

>    'y"    '  sides  thia,  by  stimulating  to  an  eitreroe   degree,    the  itamaclis,  and  will  by  no  means  affect  the  Tigoroiu  and '       »   '    ' 

springs  of  life  tre  by  animal  diet  ui^d  on  too  nut ;  and  robust. 

preterDatural,  and  of  course  weakening  exertions  of  tbe  A  third  inconrenience  of  vegetable  food  is  its  extri- 
syatem  ensue,  which  iaduce,  from  their  eiceas,  an  ear-  cation  of  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  air,  by  which  the 
ly  decay.  Thus  childhood  is  prematurely  ushered  by  stomach  becomes  distended,  oflen  to  an  enormans  de- 
it  into  manhood  ;  .and  the  powers  of  manhood,  soon  ex-  gree,'  and  much  uneasiness  is  produced  in  the  adjacent 
hausted  display  the  infirmities  and  progress  of  age,  at  organs.  This  extrication  of  air  is  common  to  ^1  ve- 
a  period  when  vigour  and  itrenstb  should  still  be  in  per-  getafales  ^  it  varies,  hawever,  extremely  in  different 
fection.  A  diet  of  vegetable  food  is,  on  the  contrary,  kinds  of  them}  and  it  b  from  this  circumstance  that 
conducive  to  long  life.  It  neither  accelerates  the  vit^l  the  flatulence  and  torpor  is  experienced,  which  snc- 
energv,  nor  ripens  the  fruit  before  its  time,  but  with  a  ceeds  a  full  meal  of  them.  Hence  all  vegetables  that 
slow  and  ref(ular  step  bringt  forwards  tbe  differeiit  contain  much  of  it  should  undergo  a  previous  piepara-  ' 
stages. in  their  due  season,  and  with  all  tbe  advantages  tion  before  being  used  as  food. 

which  their  proper  maturity  ought  to  confer  on  them.  These,  then,  are  the  chief  tnconveniencea  attending 
At  the  same  time,  while  we  thus  point  out  the  good  a  vegetable  regimen  :  while  on  the  contrary,  to  counter- 
effects  of  a  vegetable  diet,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  balance  them,  this  species  of  diet  is  always  found  to  pro- 
life,  and  giving  a  greater  permanence  to  existence,  we  mote  or  sharpen  the  appetite,  and  to  keep  the  stomach 
by  no  means  approve  of  it  as  a  diet  to  be  entirely  trust-  in  an  active  state.  Neither  are  any  constitutional  dia- 
«d  to.  orders  the  consequence  of  it,  as  happens  from  animal 
Declaimers  on  tbe  exclusive  nse  of  vegetable  diet  food,  for  whatever  morbid  symptoms  arise  under  its  use 
have  not  taken  into  view  the  various  and  new  circnro-  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
stances  of  sitoation  in  which  man  is  now  placed.  He  and  seldom  carry  any  hurtful  effects  to  the  system  at 
IS  no  longer  the  child  of  nature,  nor  the'  passive  inha-  large.  Neither  di>  any  evils  ailse  from  occasranal  ex- 
bitant  of  ooe  geoial  spot,  as  when  he  was  first  formed,  cesses  in  Its  use  i  and  the  Wschiefs  of  repletion  or  over- 
He  is  now  a  citlxen  of  the  worid  at  large  ;  exertion  fulness  are  avoided  by  it,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  in- 
and  toil  are  his  constant  attendants,  and  he  requires  a  dolence,  or  where  a  continued  coarse  of  intemperance 
more  ready  and  assimilated  nourishment  than  vegetable  is  pnratwd  as  to  the  quantity  taken.  By  its  moderate 
food  can  convey.  In  many  situations  also,  the  vigour  stimulus  il  counterafcts  the  disposition  to  an  inflammato- 
of  bis  ^stem  is  weakened  by  extremes  of  temperature,  ry  state,  and  in  many  caaes  proves  highly  serviceable,, 
which  demand,  to  counteract  them,  the  most  stimulant  in  checking  the  violence,  and  arresting  the  progress  of 
and  invigorating  food  he  is  capable  ot  acquiring,  llie  many  constitutional  diseases.  Independently  of  its  na- 
excellence  of  vegetable  food  used  alone  Is  therefore  ture,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  stomach,  by  giving 
confined  tn  a  mild  temperature  and  a  passive  state,  and  that  proper  distention  which  this  organ  requires  in  or- 
there  it  certainly  deserves  that  preference  which  hu-  der  to  its  healthy  action. 

manity  and  philosophy  have  bestowed  upon  it.     Con-  The  wisdom  of  nature  has  provided  that  tbe  extent 

eidering  vegetable  food  as  conveying  a  nourishment  in-  of  vegetable  food  should  be  mnch  greater  than  that  of 

sufficient  for  our  present  civilized  situation,  we  shall  animal  food,  as  the  former  is  tbe  foundation  of  uourish- 

next  state  the  incoavenleoce*  that  attend  its  being  used  ment  for  all  the  animated  creation.     Hence  we  find 

in  excess,.    The  first  inconvenience  of  vegetable  food  that  there  Is  scarcely  any  vegetable  that  does  not  afford 

Already  noticed,  is  its  r^nstant  tendency  to  accscency  ;  nourishment  to   some   animal ;   and   there   are   many 

but  this  is  hurtful  only  when  it  takes  place  to  a  morbid  which,  though  naturally  of  a  deleterious  quallW,  can, 

degree.      If  a  natural  tendency  to  acescency  prevails  by  proper  preparation,  be  converted  into  nourishment 

In  the  stomach,  as  a  sle^  towards  assimilation,  it  can-  to  man.     Man,   more   than  any  olher  animal,    is  dl- 

not  fail  to  be  noxiously  increased  by  the  sole  use  of  ve-  stingulshed  as  to  the  choice  of  food  which  he  makes  ; 

getables  ;  and  the  counteracting  oi  this  state,  or  check-  and  in  this  selection  he  is  generally  determined  by  hid 

ing  the  tendency  to  fermentation,  must  be  the  great  taste,  betwcmi  which  and  the  stomach  nature  has  esta- 

secret  in  tbe  regulation  of  vegetable  diet.     This  secret  bliahed  such  a  sympathy,  that  what  is  disagreeable  to 

no  doubt  depends  on  the  preventing,  by  our  choice  of  the  one,  is  seldinn  very  digestible  by  the  other.    Hence 

vegetables,  excess  in  the  proportion  of  fermentable  er  inclination  is  to  be  particularly  studied  in  every  case  of 

saccharine  matter,  and  in  exciting  the  action  of  tbe  sto-  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

mach,  so  that  the  vegetable  food  may  not  be  too  long  Among  the  other  properties  of  vegetable  food,  it 
retained  npon  it.  has  been  especially  considered  by  all  authors  as  having 
The  next  inconvenience  alleged  against  vegetable  most  influence  on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  In  pre- 
dict b  its  difGculty  of  assimilation.  That  vegetable  all-  serving  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  liveliness  of  imagina- 
ment  Is  more  difficult  in  being  reduced  to  noorUbment,  tion,  and  an  activeneas  of  judgment ;  bnt  in  propor- 
seems  generally  admitted,  and  in  the  end  it  produces  tion  to  these  superior  qualities,  it  must  be  observed,  this 
a  greater  quantity  of  feece.i.  When  received  into  the  state  of  body  b  equally  the  attendant  of  timidity,  fioo- 
■tomach  It  b  likewise  specifically  lighter  than  the  gas-  tuatlon,  and  doubt.  Animal  food,  in  the  other  ex- 
tric  flnids.  Hence  it  floats  near  tbe  top  of  the  stomach,  treme,  gives  a  strong  vigour  and  firmness  of  purpoae, 
and  causes  irritations.  Thb  uneasiness  b  not  felt  for  fitted  for  the  most  active  exertions  of  life.  By  a  mix- 
some  time  after  its  reception,  but  afterwards  it  begins  tore  of  diet  these  two  extremes  come  to  be  counter- 
to  operate  on  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach:  The  acted  ;  tbe body^ossessesaproper  shareofvigour;  and, 
difficulty,  however,  of  aHimilation  that  attends  vege-  correspondent  to  It,  the  mind  displays  a  binneM  and 
table  f{K)d,  may  be  got  the  better  of  by  a  propec  w-  capacity  suited  to  evciy  vslnable  fraryoM.    Ton.  fc^i-. 
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Didtrtiot.  then  producing  tiiie  state  may  be  properly  called 
■"-"v"""^  prrance,  without  limitiBg  the  individual  to  au  exuci 
portion  of  cillicr  kind  of  food,  or  tying  him  up  by  the 
absurd  andiiiddy  fyalemof  Cornaro;  and  this  Mate  will 
be  properly  regulated  by  the  experience  and  feeling*  of 
each  individual,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  bis  nourishment. 

In  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  «a  irell  as  animal,  at- 
tention must  be  paid  both  to  the  proportion  of  it  taken, 
and  also  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  uKd.  Ths  first  of 
these  must  be  regulated  by  the  three  circumelances  of 
aeason,  way  of  life,  and  climate.  With  respect  to  the 
first — in  summer  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  should 
be  alnrays  increased,  whatever  aur  babits  may  be } 
the  propriety  of  this  is  evidently  pointed  oat  by  nature, 
from  its  abundance  at  this  period.  This  increase  of 
vegetable  food  is  also  the  more  necessary  if  the  ap- 
petite is  naturally  keen  and  healthy,  aa  a  more  utmng^ 
ly  nouHsliing  aliment  would  at  this  tin^  expose  to 
all  the  eft'ects  of  putrescency,  which  the  increase  of 
the  vegetable  diet  will,  on  the  contrary,  counteract. 

Tlie  way  of  life  must  also  regulate  a  good  deal  the 
proportion  of  vegetable  nourishment.  An  essential  cir- 
cumstance in  the  use  of  all  diet,  as  we  formerly  remark- 
ed, is  the  production  of  such  a  distention  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  as  may  enable  tbem  to  act  properly  on  their 
contents.  In  the  sedative  and  inactive,  it  is  particular- 
ly desirable  that  thia  distention  should  be  prodnced  by 
iood  of  a  less  nourishing  kind,  and  that  no  more  Don' 
rishment  be  received  than  what  the  wants  of  the  system 
require.  Hence  in  these  cases,  a  vegetable  diet  is  to  be 
preferred,  while,  in  the  active  and  laborioas,  the  plqn 
sbonld.be  reversed. 

It  is  fact  soffictently  established,  that  the  prvportimi 
of  vegetable  food,  should  be  in  a  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  climate,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mortality 
of  warm  climates  Is  aggravated  by  tlie  use  of  too  much 
animal  food ;  and  that  a  diet  of  a  vegetable  and  aces- 
cent nature  with  a  large  proportion  of  condiment,  such 
as  we  find  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
is  best  suited  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  for  by  this 
excess  of  condiment,  the  moriiid  eSects  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  natural  to  vegetable  food,  ace  counteract- 
ed, and  the  chyle  formed  from  them  passes  into  thu  cir- 
.  culation  in  a  proper  state  for  supporting  the  body  in 
'  such  a  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  colder  region 
a  permanence  of  nourishment  isrequiaed,  which  animal 
food  particularly  conveys ;  and  as  this  nourishment  is 
less  apt  to  disordet  the  stomach  or  bowels,  no  great  por- 
tion of  condiment  is  necessary  either  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  oi^n,  or  in  order  to  avoid  any  hartal  con- 
sequences that  may  arise.  Tbe  proportion,  there- 
fore, of  vegetable  food  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be 
small,  and  cbiefiy  of  the  farinaeeom  or  least  ac«Boent 
kind. 

The  state  in  which  vegetable  food  is  used  isof  eqval 
importance  with  the  proportion  of  it  taken.  Thus  ve- 
getabltt  food  particularly  requires  to  be  used  in  a  freih 
state  *,  lor,  by  being  kept,  many  kinds  of  vegetable  lose 
their  peouliar  flavour,  their  taste  and  smell,  and  in  con- 
■eqoence  of  this  become  indigestible ;  this  is  particular- 
ly th«  ease  with  tbe  pulses,  with  llerbi,  and  with 
•  See  So-  fruits  *. 

tttmDitl.     To  these  gemral  remarks  we  shall  subjoin  a  catalogue 
of  Mculent  plaots  &omBryaiit'sFl««DIetetica,  distri- 
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bnted  according  to  the  iniethod  of  that  itutlior,  into  Pwtti 
roots,  shoots,  stalks,  leaves,  Sowers,  bfrries,  Gtoiic  fmit,  *— v 
apples,  legumens,  grain,  ntrts,  and  funguMi. 


I.  ESCULENT  ROOTS.  j.,^3^ 

Sect.  I.  Hoots  now  or  formerly  made  use  of  as™*^ 
Bread. 

Arum  -colocafiia,  Egypttaii  arutit,     A.  eBCDlentmii, 
eatable  arum.     A.  peregrinum,  eddtn. 
Calla  pjtiuslris,  walei'  dragons. 
Convelvulus  batatas,  Spanish  potaloes, 
Dioscorca  sativa.    D.  aJata.    D.  bulbifera,  India* 

Jatropba  maniot,  Ittdian  bread. 

Nympbxa  lotus,  Egyptian  lotus, 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  mnwrrn  arrMehead. 

Solanum  tuberosum,  eummun  jntatots. 
■  Yucca  gloriosa,  Adatn'a  ncedk. 

Polygonum  divaricatum,  cattera  buckwheat. 

Sect.  3.  Roots  occasionally  eaten  as  Condimenta,  or 
for  other  family  purposes. 

Araomum  zingiber,  catftmon  ginger. 

Allium  cepa,  common  onion.  A.^aKalonicum,  tAaffot. 
A.  scorduprasum,  rokamdole. 
~Apiuni  petrosetinum,  common  parsley. 

Bunium  bulbocastanum,  tartft-nut  tjt  pig-nttU 

Beta  rubra,  red  beet. 

Brassica  rnpa,  cmnmoirturmp.  B.  rapa  pnnicea,j>Mr- 
ple-rooted  lumip.  B.  rapa  flavescens,  yeilmv-nQted  tur- 
nip.    B.  rapa  oblonga,  long-rwttd  ttirmjt. 

Campanula  rapunculus,  rampion. 

Cochlear!  n  armoracia,  iwse-radis/t, 

Carum  carui,  caraway. 

Cypcrus  escutentos,  rush  nuf. 

Daucus  carota,  carrot, 

Eryngium  maritimnm,  sea  holly,  or  ery/igo  root, 

Guilaodina  maringa,  Ceylon  guilandina. 

Helianllius  tuherosus.Vrri'JOitm  artichoke, 

Ixia  chinensis,  spoiled  ixia,  I.  bulbifcm,  bulb-bew^' 
i»g  ixia, 

Lathyrus  tuberosus,  earth  nut. 

Oiubufl  tuberosuB,  heath  peas. 

Orchis  mascula,  male  orchis, 

Pastinaca  saliva,  the  pannip. 

Baphanus  sativus,  the  radish. 

Scorzon'ra  hispaoica,  viper's  grass. 

Slum  siaai'um,  skirrets, 

Lilium  roiirtagan,  marlagan  lily, 

Tiiliinii  gesneriana,  common  tulip. 

Tragopogon  pralense,  yellow  goafs-beard,  T.  porn- 
folium,  purple  guals'bcard. 

II.  ESCULENT  SHOOTS,  STALKS,  SPROUTS,      1, 
AND  PJTH3.  £«lc. 

Sect.  I.  Shoots  and  Stalks.  rnil>i,  t 

Asparagus  officinalis,  asparagus, 
Anethnra  aEoricum,  sweet  iKsoriauJenntl. 
Angi'lica  arcbangelica,  angelica. 
Arctium  lappa,  burdock. 
Asclepias  syrinca,  greater  Syrian  dogsbane, 
Apium  graveolena,   smaUage.      A.    dulce,    garden 
celery. 


DigJUzed  by 
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Dictttlci.       Caroptnula  pentagonia,  Thradan  hell-Jiower. 
I       >       '      Cynnn  carduncnlus,  eardoon,  or  chardooit. 

Carduua  Durianos,  miik  thulte. 

CniciM  cemuus,  Sibertan  nodding  cnieus. 

Cheuopoiliuin  bonus  liearicus,  EnglisA  taercuiy. 

CohtoI villus  loldAiiella,  tea  bindweed, 

Cocnbmliu  bebeo,  mt/ing  poppy. 

&iilobiDm  kognatifolium,  roietay  willow  herb. 

Humulos  Inpuliu,  wild  hapt. 

ODoperdnm  kcuitliiuni,  cotton  thistle. 

BheDm  riuponticom,  rhapontte  rhubarb. 

Sngrrniiim  olusfttniii],  common  a/exandert,  S.  perfo- 
limtnm,  round-leaved  alexanders. 

Stcchanun  officinmnun,  tugar-cant. 

Soocliiu  al^uB,  mountain  tow-lhtstle, 

T»raug  comsauDis,  black  briomf, 

Tnkgopogon  pratense,  yellow  goaCe-beard.  T.  porri- 
fbliam,  purple  goaCt-beard. 

Sect.  2.  SrROUTs  khA  Pith*. 
'    ArecK  olentcM,  nAbage-trer. 

Arunda  bambos,  bamboo-cane. 

Bntwica  olerkcea,  common  cabbage.  B.  O.  viridii, 
green  tavov  cabbage.  B,  O.  ubacida,  white  savoy  cab- 
tare.  B.  bdtrytii,  cauHflowcr.  B,  B.  alba,  white  cau- 
mowtr.  B.  B.  nigra,  "black  cauliflower.  B.  sabelllca, 
SSterian  broeoli,  B.  pnecox,  eorlg  battertea  eabbage, 
B.  rapa,  common  turnip. 

Cypenis  papymi,  paper  nuh. 

Cjrrcas  circinali*,  tago  palm-tree. 

Pottnlaca  oleracea,  puniane.  P.  latifolia,  bntad- 
kaved  garden  purtlane. 

Smilaic  aspera,  ml  berry,  rough  pint-vteed. 
*S 
=^e»»    IIL  ESCULENT  LEAVES. 
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Sc*ni'actnfolimi,comihoa  chervil.  S.bdorata,  ncrH  tjittuia. 

Sedum  rcflexum,  yellow  itonecr«p,     S.  nipestre,  St 
VineenCt  rock  ttonecrop. 
Siiymbrium  Dasturtlum,  walet'-crett, 
Sioapis  alba,  white  mustard. 
Tanacetum  balsamlta,  cottmary, 
ValeriaDB  locuata,  lamb''*  lettuce. 
Verooica  beccabuaga,  bro^dime. 
Ulra  lactDca,  grten  lover. 
iject.  2.  BoiLiNO  Sauws. 


SecL  I.  Cold  Salads. 


partley.     A.  crupum,  curled' 
A.  scbicDOprasum,  cives. 


Apiam  petroMli 
leaved  parsley. 

Allium  ccpa,cvf 
A.  oleraceuD),  wild  garlic. 

Artemiiia  draconculu*,  taragon. 

Alsine  media,  coimmm  chiehweed, 
.    BvruD  officinalia,  borage. 

CacaiiB  ficoides,  1^  mar^oldJeaved  eacalia, 

Ctcborium  endivia,  endive.  C.  endivia  cri^a,  curled- 
leaved  endive. 

CocUearia  efficinalis,  wvrt^fTOM. 

Eryiimum  alliaria,  Jack  by  the  hed^.  £.  barbueft, 
winter  crest  or  rocket. 

FucBS  Baccbaiiniu,  tweet  fueus  or  sea  belts.  F.  pal- 
niatiM,  handed Jveus..  F.  ia^^tMiia,  fingered Jiseui.  F. 
cacDleotot,  edudejueus. 

Hypoduerit  nnciilata,  jotted  hawk-vieed, 

Lactoca  aativa,  lettuce. 

Leontodon  taraz  acorn,  dandeHon, 

Lepidiom  ■atiram,  garden  erttt.  L.  virgiDlevoi, 
Vugtmaa  leiatm  erus. 

)I«iitha  sativa,  curled  mint.    M.  viridiif  spearmint, 

Oxalia  ac«tooella,  wood  sorrel, 

Poterium  aaDgnieorba,  garden  bumet. 

Primula  veria,  common  cowsl^,  or  poigUt. 

Rumex  acutatui,  round-leaved  torrel.     B.  abetMa, 


intedgtatneort,  or  taUimrt, 


Stuieoniia 


Amaranthas  oleraceiu,  esculent  a 


tranth. 


Aram  esculentum,  Indian  kale. 

Atriplex  hortenua,  garden  orach.  A.  borteoila  ni^i' 
OUH,  ihrk  green  garden  orach,  A<  borteiuia  rubra,  red 
garden  orach. 

Anetkum  fteDicnlun,  aanmonfinnel.  A.  dnice,  sweet 
fennel. 

Brasitca  oleracea,  cabbages.     B.  napus,  colewort. 

Cbenopodiom  bonus  bennciu,  Englith  mercury, 

Cnicui  alersceus,  round-leaved  memHow  thistle. 

Corchonu  olitorius,  common  Jewsnia/low. 

Crambe  maritima,  sea  colewort, 

Jatittpha  maniot,  cassava. 

Malva  rotundifoiia,  dwarf  mallow. 

Mentba  viridis,  spearmint.     See  Sect.  1. 

Fbytolacca  deeandra,  jfmerican  nigldahtlde. 

Ranuncului  Scaria,  pilewort. 

Raphanus  lativus,  common  radish. 

Salvia  aclarea,  garden  clary, 

Spiaacia  oleracea,  common  tpinacA.  S.  O.  glabra, 
smooth  spinach.  ■ 

The*  faobea,  bohea  tea,     T,  viridis,  green  tea. 

Urtica  dioiCB,  common  stinging  nettle. 


A.  petroseHnnm,  par- 


O.  mar- 

O.  be. 
mites,  pot 


TlUn'^ 


Sect.  3.  Pot  HziBi. 
Apiuro   graveolent,  celery. 

Allium  pormm,  leeks. 

Brassica  oleracea,  cabbt^s. 

Beta  vulgaris  alba,  white  beet. 

Critbmum  maritimum,  rock  samphire. 

Ilyssopus  officinalis,  common  hyssop. 

Oxalis  acetosella,  wood  sorrel. 

Ozynion  basilicDni,  sweet-scented  basil. 

Ongsflum  nmijon 
jonma  teauiloli*,  fine-leaved 
rBcleoticnm,  winter  sweet  marjoram, 
marjoram. 

Picris  echioidei,  eomsnon  ox-tongue. 

Rosnutfiaua  officinalis,  mmman  rosemary.    B.  bor- 
ieat^  garden  rosemary. 

Salvia  officinalis, -grerM  and  red  sage,     8.  minor,  tea 
si^e. 

Satureja  borteiuis,  (wnDMr  Kitnry,  S.inoDtana,uwi- 
ter  savory. 

Scandix  terefoliom,  comiaon  chervil.     S,  odorata, 
tWeet  eicefy. 

Sondiiia  oleraceoft,  common  tow-thistle. 

Thymus  vulgaris,  common  thyme,     T.  nattichinus, 
mattw  thyme. 

IV.  ESCULENT  FLOWERS. 

Calendula  officlnalin,'  common  inun^A^ 
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I.       Caltha  palustrl*,  marsh  marigold. 
^      Capparis  spinosa,  caper  busk. 

Carthamua  tinctoriua,  saffiower, 

Carlina  acaulis,  dwarf  carliiu-  thistle. 

Cynara  carJuDcuIu.'',  cardooti. 

Cynara  8colymus,^r(%/i  or  French  artichoke,  C,  bor- 
tensis,  g/ohe  artichoke. 

CereB  siliquastrum,  common  Jutlas-trcc. 

Hellantlitts  anauus,  annual  tunfimi-er. 

Ooopordum  acanthium,  collon  tkistU: 

Tropaolum  majus,  Indian  cress.  T.  minus,  smaller 
Indian  crest. 

V.  ESCULENT  BERRIES. 

Sect.  I.  Indigenou*  or  Native  Buiriei. 

ArbutBB  uVR  ursi,  bear-berry.  A.  alpioa,  mountuin 
ttrawberry.     A.  iiaedo,  common  strawberry, 

fierbens  vulgaris,  common  barberry. 

Crattegua  aira,  white  beam  tree.  C.  termiaalis,  mi^le- 
leaved  service  gr  sorb. 

Fragaria  veeca  vel  sylvestris,  viood  strawberry.  F. 
north umbrienHis,  Northamberland  strawberry.  T .  im- 
pertalis,  royal  -wood  strawberry,  F.  graauloaa.  minion 
wood  Strawberry,  F.  pralensis,  Swedish  green  straw- 
berry. ¥.  moschala,  hautboy  strawberry.  F.  moscha- 
ta  rubra,  red-blostomed  strawberry.  F.  moachata  her- 
maphrodiU,  royal  hautboy.  F.  cblneosia,  Chinese  straw- 
berry-  F.  virnniana,  Virginian  scarlet  strawberry. 
F.  V.GOCcbea,  Virginian  scarlet-blossomed  strawberry, 
'F.  V,  canipestria,  wild  Virginian  strawberry.  F.  chi- 
loeiuis,  CkHi  strawberry,  F,  C.  devaaensia,  Devon- 
shire strawberry. 

Stxaiptwa  eotastnixaa,  common  ot  English  Jumper,  3. 
arbor,  Swedish  juniper. 

Ribea  nibrum  et  album,  red  aod  while  cvrrantt. 
R.  uignim,  black  currants.  R.  paxviAiia,  gooseber- 
ries. 

Rubtis  i^lsnu,  raspberry. 
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I  hep-bush. 
" .  I.  albui,  white  rasp- 


berry. R.  I,  Isevis,  smooth-stalked  raspberry. 
■ius,  dewberry.  R.  fruticosus,  common  bramble.  R. 
chanueraonis,  citudberry,  R.  arcticus,  shrubby  straw- 
berry. 

Vacciaiom  myrtiltua,  blackworts,  or  bilberryf  V. 
litis  idtea,  redwortt.     V.  oxycoccos,  cranberry. 

Sect.  2.  Foreiga  fixRRlES,  often  nised  in  gardeoB 
and  rtovet. 

Annonm  mnricata,  sour  w^  A.  reticdata,  custard 
tfppb.     A.  Bquamoaa,  sweet  sop. 

Bromelia  ananas,  pine  apple.  B.  ananas  pyramids 
to  fructu,  sugar-laqf  pine-apple.     B.  karatas,  the  p*n- 

Cactus  opnDtia,jirw^  pear.  C.  triangularis,  true 
friekly  pear. 

CapBicum  annuum,  annual  Guinea  pepper.  C,  frit- 
tacvaa,  perennial  Guinea  pepper. 

Carica  pap^a,  thepapaw  arpopo,  C.  po«opasa,^uj-- 
shaped  papaw, 

Chrysopbylluro  caineto,  star-t^le.  C.  glAbrum,  sa- 
padillo,  or  Mexican  medlar. 

Citrus  medica,  common  citron.     C.  limon,  common 

lemon.     C.  americana,  the  lime  tree.     C.  aurantium, 

n  orange,     C.  decunwDu^^  shaddock  orange. 


Crateva  mamielos,  Bengal  fuinee.  u 

Diospyros  lotus,  Indian  date  plum,     O,  *irginiua|  *— 
pishamin  plum. 

Ficus  carica,  common  fig,  F.  hnmills,  dwarf  ^g, 
F.  caprificus,  kermaphrodtte-jrvitedjig,  F.  fhicto  fusco, 
brmun-fruitedjig.  F,  Fructu  Tiolaceo,  purple-Jruited 
Jig.     r.  svcaroonia,  sycamore,  or  Phitraoh''sJig, 

Gardnia  manffostana,  mangostten. 

Moras  nigrs,  black-fruited  mulberry.  M.  rubra,  red- 
fruited  mulberry,     M.  alba,  whilefiruited  mulberry. 

Musa  paradisaica,  plantain  tree,  KL  sapientum,  bt^ 
nana,  or  small-fruited  plantain, 

Mespilus  gcrnianica,  medlar. 

Mammea  americana,  the  mammee. 

Malpirbia  glabra,  smooth-leaved  Barbadoet  cherry. 
M.  punicifolis,  pomegranate-leaved  malpighia. 

Passiflora  maliformis,  apple-shaped  granadUla,  P. 
lauri folia,  bay-leaved passion-Jtower. 

Fsidium  pyriferum,  pear  guava,  or  bay  plum.  P. 
pomiferom,  apple  guava. 

Solanum  lycopersicum,  love  apple,  S.  nwlongena, 
mad  apple.     S.  sanctum,  Palestine  nightshade. 

Sorbus  domestica,  true  service  apple. 

Trophis  antericana,  redfruited  bucephalon, 

Vitis  vinifera,  common  grapes.  V.  apyiena,  Corw. 
thian  currants, 

VI.  ESCUI.ENT  STONE  FRUIT.  & 

•to 
Sect.  I.  Stone  Fruit  of  Europe. 

Amygdalus  persiea,  the  peach.     A.  nucipenica,  the 

Comus  maacula,  male  cornel,  or  eomeHan  cherry. 

Olea  Europea,  manured  olive,  O.  aylvestris,  tmU 
oHve. 

Frunos  armeniaca,  the  apricot,  P.  cerasus,  urildred 
cherry.  P.  domestica,  the  plum  tret.  P.  insititia,  (Ac 
bullace  tree. 

Rhamnas  zizyphus,  common Jujuhe. 

Sect.  2.  Stone  Fruit  exotic. 
Cbrysobalanus  icaco,  cocoa  plum. 
Coccoloba  uvifera,  tea-side  grape. 
Cordiamyxa,  clustered  sehetten,  or  Astyrian  pium. 
C.  sebestena,  rough-leooed  tebettett. 

Coi^phm  unbnculirera,  umbrella  palm. 
Elais  guineensis,  oil  palm. 
Eugenia  jambos,  Malabar  plitm, 
Griaa  caoliflora,  anchovy  pear. 
Lairrus  per<iea,  avigato  pear. 
Mangirer*  indica,  mango  tret, 
Fhacoix  daolylifera,  common  dale. 
Rhamnus  jujuba,  Indian  Jujube. 
Spondias  lutea,  jwAwr  Jamaica  phun. 

Vn.  ESCULENT  APPLES. 

El 

Sect.  J.  Affles  of  Herbaceous  FImIs.  *^ 

Cucum!)!  melo,  musk  melon.  C.  melo  albus,  Spatnsh 
white  mflon.  C-  M,  la:vis,  smooth  grecri-ftcshcd  me- 
lon, C.  M.  flavus,  yellow  while  melon.  '  C.  M.  p«u^ 
vus,  xm,i!l  Poiiiigul  musk  mrloii,  C.  M.  pitctnus,  hairy- 
skitincJ melon.  C.  ii.Ttticvhtva,  netted-tki?itied tnrlon. 
C,  a. nlvitlai,  late  small  striated  meto/t.  C.  M.  lib:- 
iosu% 
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Ditictioi.  itMM,  waMtd  eantahi^.  C.  M.  twUnKtw,  tep-tkaptd 
'—  'V  —'  mdan.     C.  M..  Ylmu,  grten-rinded  metaa, 

CiKnmlB  chftle,  £gvptia»  mahn.  C.  aativn),  cemnen 
friekbf  eveaimier.  C.  lUinii  albqi,  tohiU  prickly  at- 
cumber.  C.  8.  loanw,  iwy  priek/y  metmher.  C. 
flesuMus,  rreen  TWicy  evaimbtr. 

CacurbiU  lagenariB,  bMU  gourd.  C.  citnillua,  wa- 
ter melon.  C  pepo,  eommon  pompioH.  C.  P.  obloD- 
gua,  bntg  pompioH.  C.  TernicosB,  iuarted  gourd,  C. 
awlo|*po,  l^mmth  mekm. 

Melodiru  pendnlft,  tmoB  eretping  eucitmhtr. 

Sect  2.  ApFLESof  Treei. 

Achru  npou,  ovat-fivited  a^ieta. 

Afeiibu*  cwmmbola,  goa  ap^t.     A.  failiinbi,  MUn- 


Ponica  gnnBtam,  pomegranme  (m 
Pjmis  commiuB,  ptm-tre9.    P.  im 
F.  cyilonU,  fuince-trtr. 
I^iLin-  VIIL  LEGUMINOUS  PIANTS, 


ilw,  tJi*  crah-trttt 


Sect  I.  Pods  sod  Sxena  of  HeriMCMnt  Pluts. 

Amcbis  hrpogst,  American  grou/ut  mtl. 

Cicer  arietinuni,  (A«  chickpea. 

Dolicboe  MJa,  Eati  India  kidney  bean. 

Ervum  lens.  Until. 

Lotiu  edulis,  incurved  podded  bird's-Joot  trefoU,  L. 
tetragonolobus,  square-podded  crimton  pea, 

LnpiDUB  albuB,  white  Jiowering  (opine. 

Fhateoliu  Tulgaris,  arnimon  kidney  bean.  P.  V,  coG- 
uneuB,  tcariet-^flowering  kidney  bean.  P.  albus,  white- 
Jiowering  kidney  bean, 

PiHUm  Mlivum,  common  garden  pea,  P,  ttRibelI»> 
tjjin,  crown  pea.  F.  ^UBdntuin,  angular-ttalked  pea, 
F.  niariciinuni,  «ra  pea. 

Vicia  falM,  amnton  garden  bean. 

Sect  3.  PoD)  nod  Skhm  of  Trad. 

Cassia  fistula,  ru'wf  castia,  or  pudding-pipe  tree, 

Ceratonia  siliqua,  canb,  or  St  John^t  bread. 

Co&ea  Arabica,  Arabian  coffee,  C.  occideotalit, 
American  C, 

Cytistis  C3.iut,  pigam  pea. 

Epidcndruui  vAnilla,  sweel-tcented  vanilla. 

Hjinenxa  courharil,  bastard  locust  tree. 

Tamarindus  indica,  the  tamarind. 

■    IX.  E8CULENT  GRAINS  AND  SEEDS. 

Triticnin  Kativnin,  mmnter  or  spring  tbkeat.  T.  hy- 
bemum,  winter  or  common  wheal.  T,  targiduro,  tAort 
thtek-spiked  wheat.  T.  polimieinD,  Poland  wheat.  T. 
fipelta,  Germam  or  'Vpr/f  wheat,  T.  monococcnm,  S( 
Peter*»  tmm. 

Anna  MtiTa,  manured  hiaek  oat,  A.  nnda,  naked 
oat, 

HorJcnm  Tolgare,  common  barley.  H.  distiebon, 
lang-earcd  barlff.  H.  hexastichori,  «q«<Hv  barley,  H. 
leocriton,  battledore  or  tprat  barley. 

Secale  crrcale.     Conunon  rye. 

Cois  lachrynu  jabi,  Joj'f  teorj. 

CvnoMinu  cerocaaus,  Indian  eoeVt-fiot  gratt, 

EestAca  fluitans,  fhte  fescue  grate. 

HolcB*  lorgbtim,  Gtnneo  etm,  or  Indian  millet. 
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Nympbiea  nelnmbo,  Egyptian  btoH.  Ketetlca 

Oryza mtiTa,  riet.  '"     »■  >"* 

PaDicam  niliaccDai,  eommen  millel.     F.  Jtalicain, 

Itedian  maUt. 

Pfaalarii  caaariewii,  camary  grate  er  ammf  tied. 

Polygonam  fagopjTvm,  buck  wheat, 

Quercas  esculns,  cut-leaved  ItMm  oak.    Q.  pbellM, 

cttrohnean  wOhw-Uaved  oak. 

Sesamun  orientale,  eattem  tetamum.     S.  Indmnn, 

SinapU  Bimi,  black  tmuttord,  8.  antums,  wild  mus- 
tard or  char&ck. 

Zea  majB,  Maixe,  or  Indian  wheat. 

Zezanea  aquatica,  water  ueKonut. 

X.  ESCULENT  NtlTS.  £><^'kat 

Amygdaliu  oommunis,  tweet  and  bitter  almond. 

Anaurdiam  occidentale,  caihew  nut. 

Aviocnaa  tomenUwa,  eastern  anaeardium,  or  Malac- 
ca bean. 

Corylua  avellana,  haaei  out. 

Cocoa  oocifen,  cocoa  nut. 

Fagos  castanea,  common  chesnut. 

Jaglans  regia,  common  wabmt.  J.  nign,  hIaek  Vir- 
giman  walnml. 

Jatropha  cnrou,  Indian  phytic  mtl.  3.  nraltifida, 
French  phytic  tmt. 

Piaui  pioea,  stone  or  manured  pine. 

Pistacia  rera,  pittaehui  nuL  P.  iiarbotfcnsif,  Irifb 
Hate-leoued  turpentine  tree. 

Theohrotna  cacao,  chocolate  nut. 

Trapa  oatans,  Jesuits  out, 

XI.  ESCULENT  FUNGUSES.  K«!5Jnt 

Anriena  campeatris,  common  muthnem.  A.  pratcn- 
w,  the  ehampignion,  A.  cfaantarelloi,  ehantareile  aga- 
ric, A.  delicioaas,  orange  agaric.  A.  cioDamoaKus, 
brown  mushroom,     A.  violaceDS,  vnlet  mutkrvmt, 

I^Goperdon  tober,  the  truffle. 

nallBH  o*calentiii,  the  morel. 

For  the  botanical  arrangement  and  cbaracters  of 
tbeoe  plants,  aee  the  article  Botant.  For  a  partictdar 
BCGooiit  of  the  individuals  as  articles  of  diet,  we  must 
reftr  our  readers  to  Bmnt**  Flora  Dietetica,  Cullen's 
Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  the  synopsis  of  Materia  Ali- 
mentaria  and  Matnia  Medica,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Code  of  Health  and  LongcTity,  vol.  i.  Tlie  prepa- 
ration and  Dse  of  bread  have  alresdy  been  treated  of 
at  considerable  length  under  that  article.  The  use 
aod  best  methods  of  preparing  potatoes  are  gWen  under 
Agricultdre,  N"  a88, 8tc. 

B.  DRINKS.  sriJii 

Drinks  may  be  divided  into  tonimon  water,  vege- 
table infusions  or  decoctions,  fermented  liquors,  animal 
fluids,  and  aaimal  infusions  or  decoctions,  llie  two 
last  have  been  already  spokeo  of,  and  vater  will  be 
considered  hereafter.  We  shall  here  only  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  second  and  third  beads. 

The  vegetables  employed  for  iofiiaioaa  or  decoctions 
used  as  drink,  arc  chiefly  tea,  coRee,  and  cboco* 
(ate.  . 

All  the  varioas  kinds  of  tea  imported  into  tlua  ^Mvcv-^vk. 
4T« 
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c  under  the  dtmnluiutiona  of  bobea  twd  green ;  tur«l  bevenge,  ibe  infusion  of  te»,  three  diffieimt  powen  Dietciia 

1  tbeue  arc  agppowd  to  be  tbti  produce  of  the  concurriog  to  diwrder  first  the  organs  of  digestioD,  uid  '^   y  ■ 

same  species  of  plant }  thou^  Linaxus  has  described  ultimately  the  whole  system. 

tbem  as  specificallT  ^flereot,  foanding  the  distiactioD         If  it  be  asked,  what  are  they  who  have  been  long 

on  the  number  of  tbeir  prtals.    Others  have  observed  a  accustomed  to  tea  to  substitute  in  its  place ;  we  answrr 

diBerence  in  the  leatvea.    Still,  bowever,  it  is  uncertain  milk,  milk-porridge,  grtiel,  brothv  cocoa,  or  the  like 

nhether  these  are  not  merelr  accidental  differences,  for  breakfast ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  milk  and  water, 

occasioned  by  diversity  of  Boil,  situation,  and  culture,  orgeat,  or  lemonade  in  the  donuner,  and  coffee  in  the 

While  the  present  oairow  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Chi-  winter. 

nese  continues,  many  interesting  particulars  respecting         It  should  be  understood,  that  the  preceding  remark* 

the  natural  kistory  oi  this  plant  must  remain  unknown  apply  to  the  genentl  abuse  of  tea  aa  an  article  of  sust«- 

to  Europeans.  nance }  for  its  occasional  emjdoyment  in  a  dietetical 

It  had  been  well  for  the  inliabitants  of  Great  Bri-  and  medicinal  way  in  some  kinds  of  sickness,  is  often  of 

tain,  if  the  tea-leaf  had  never  fonnd  its  way  to  tbis  use.    llius,  the  simple  infiision,  without  sugar  or  milk, 

country  ;  tbey  would  not  (hen  have  been  tonneoted,  is  a  good  dilueot  and  sedative  in  ardent  fevers ;  aod  a* 

as  thousands  of  them  now  are,  with  an  incurable  train  it  promotes  ^perspiration  and  urine,  it  is  &equentlT 

of  nervous  symptoms,  with  storaacbic  and  bowel  com-  drunk -with  advantage  in  colds,  catanha,  rheumatinn, 

pliunts,  with    heada<^,  &c.      To   the    abuse  of  tea-  lieadach,  &C.     It  is  also  serviceable  in  caaes  of  siiiAit*Aii^ 

driokiug  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  meaanre,  ibe  in-  and  indigestion  *.  tfiSak 

creased  frequeuCT  of  consumptions ;  and  many  of  the  For  the  use  and  abuse  of  coffee,  see  the  article  Cor-  4^*^*- 

disor.ders  of  children,  and  especially  hydrocephalns,  r£E.  "^ 

tabes  mesenterica,  rickets,  &c.  may  be  traced  to  the  Chocolate  is  more  nourishing  and  less  beating  tEanchi^K 

same  source.  coffee.     It  is  coinmonty  made   too   thick,  but  when  of 

The  tea-leaf,  when  firesh  from  the  tree,  is  evidently  a  proper  degree  of  strength,  it  is  a  very  palatable  and 

poisonous.    It  is  true  that  it  loses  some  of  its  acriiDOny  wholesome  beverage,  though  an  account  of  its  diIt  qua- 

by  drying :  but  even  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  sent  to  '  lity  it  proves  oppressive  and  cloying  to  some  stomachs, 

this  country,  it  retains  much  of  its  narcotic  nature.  See  Chocoi.ate.  . 

What  serious  mischief,  then,  are  tbey  bringing  upon  Cocoa  is  in  fact  only  a  weak  chocolate ;  and  beingCacss. 

themselves,  wbo,  ns  is  the  case  with  too  many  of  the  less  pure  than  the  former,  we4k  cbocolal«  mi^t  pn>. 

lower  class  of  society,  make  it  a  principal  part  of  their  perly  be  substituted  for  it. 

daily  subsistence !  The  money  wEuch  should  go  to  pur-  Of  fermented  liquors  we  shall  mention  only  malt  li- 

cbase  wholesome  and  sohstaotial  food,  is  squandered  quors,  wine,  and  ardent  spirits. 

away  in  procuring  what  of  itself  affords  no  noorlsbmeiit         Well  fermented  malt  liquors,  whether  from  barleyHik'* 
at  all ',  for  whatever  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  or  other  grain,  provided  they  be  not  too  strong,  are'if**'^ 
Infusion  of  tea,  is  owing  to  the  sugar  and  iQilk  which  wholesome,  refreshing,  and  strengthening  drinks.     As 
are  added  to  it ;  and  were  it  not  for  these  additions,  its  these  liquors  are  very  nutritious,  they  are  chiefly  suit- 
deleterious  effwts  would  be  much  sooner  and   muck  ed  to  persons  wbo  lead  a  busy  and  active  life.     With 
more  powerfully  felt.  sedentary  and  bilious  pemms  tbey  do  not  agree  so  well; 

The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  far  distant,  when  and  they  are  improper  for  the  corpulent  and  asthmatic, 

the  pool  shall  be  enlightened  upoo'thii  imMntant  pwnt,  and  those  who  are  liable  to  giddiness  or  other  com- 

The  next  generation  will  hardly  believe  that  thrir  pK-  plaints  of  the  head.     Tbey  are  better  when  of  a  mid- 

decessors  lavisbed  away  so  mudi  money,  and  todi  such  die  age,  than  when  kept  very  long.     Beer  made  fma 

extraordinary  delight   in   defraoding  their  bodies  <^  the  infusion  of  malted  groats,  or  malted  lye,  is  lighter 

their  proper  and  naturftl  aliment,  and  in  bringing  upon  and  more  diuretic  than   the    common    barley   beer, 

themselves  infirmity  aUd  disease.   Let  the  rich  and  the  Spruce  beer  is  a  powerful  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  \ 

intemperate  indulge,  if  they  cboooe,  in  the  narcotio  it  is,  however,  too  cold  for  some  constitutions.  Bottled- 

draiight ;  to  their  heated  and  owwessed  stomachs  it  beer  is,  on  account  of  the  fixed  air  which  it  contains, 

may  not  do  barm  ^  it  may  even  afford  momentary  re-  more  refreshing  than  the  barrelled.     It  is  frequently 

lieh     Bnt  let  the  poor  abstun  from  it.     'Diey  are  not  prescribed  as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  in  low  fevers 

Hurcbai^d  with  high-seasoned  -  food-     They  have  no  and  convalescencieB ;  but  care  must  be  taken,  dnring 

feverish  thirst,  no  feverish  heat  to  allay,  afler  tbtir  the  use  of  it,  that  it  do  not  operate  too  freely  by  stool. 

noon-day  repast.  To  them  it  is  totally  unnecessary  as  a  London  porter,  with  the  common  properties  of  malt- 

help  to  digestion,  and  as  an  article  of  sustenance  it  is  liqnor,  possess  such  stomachic  and  diuretic  qualities,  as 

worthless  and  improper.     They  would,   therefore,   be  give  it  a  preference   over   common  beer  and  ale,  in 

better,  infinitely  bettef,  without  it.  many  cases.     Being  strongly  impregnated  with  bitters 

Besides  its  narcotic  quality,  there  is  another  proper-  of  a  narcotic  kind,  it  is  apt  to  induce  drowsiness,  and 

ty  of  the  tea-leaf  whieh  renders  its  continued  use  injn-  conseqoently  is  improper  wherever  there  is  a  tendency 

nous  totheconstitutionj  weroeanitsastringency.  Add  to  cephalagia,   apoplexy,  or  other  aflectiaoa   of  the 

to  these  the  warm  water,  and  we  have,  in  thu  nona-  head  (a). 


(&)  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide  whether  the  prejudices  that  have  fiir  some  time  prevailed  against  the  wh<Je- 
aomeness  of  London  porter  are  well  founded  or  not ;  bnt  if  ita  compositiwi  be  su«h  as  given  under  t)te  artiole 
Brewing,  ne  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  liquoi  quite  tinfit  for  constant  diink. 
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ictctiet.        A  temperate  nse  of  nine  U  coodui 

—t~—^  All  the  functions,  both  of  body  and   mind,   are  roused 
'°°       and  facilitated  by  it.      It  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 

"^  organs  of  digestion,  upon  the  circulation,  and  upon  tlie 

nervous  system,  promoting  digestion,  Btrengthening  the 
action  of  tb«  heart  and  arteries,  and  raisiug  the  spirits. 
Such  is  its  beneficial  operation,  when  taken  sparingly. 
In  excMaive  quantities  it  baa  opposite  effccto,  destrinring 
the  stomach, . inducing  emaciation  and  debility,  and  oc- 
casioning inflamnwtioa  and  obMroction  in  the  liver, 
longa,  &c  whence  gout,  palsy,  dropsy,  consumptions, 
diabetes,  &c. 

In  a  dietetical  vie**,  wines  are  to  be  considered  as 
they  are,  either  acid  or  sweet,  soft  or  aastere.  TJie 
acid  wines,  of  which  the  Rbentsh  anii  Hock,  are  the  most 
noted,  are  the  least  heating,  and  the  niott  diuretic 
The  sweet,  such  as  the  Frontiniac,  Malaga,  Tent, 
Cape,  are  heating  and  sudorific.  The  soft,  or  acido- 
doloescent  wines,  such  as  Champagne,  Claret,  Burgun- 
dy,  Madeira,  &c.  are  less  stimulating  than  the  sweet, 
and  more  cordial  than  the  acid  wines.  Of  the  austere 
and  astringent,  that  which  is  mott  naed  in  this  country 
is  the  red  Port,  which,  when  it  baa  not  been  mixed 
with  too  large  a  proportion  of  brandy,  is  a  generous 
and  stomachic  wine,  well  suited  to  tjie  generality  of 
101       British  eonstiCntioos. 

tr  and       Perry  and  cyder  hold  a  middle  place  between  wine 

"■        and  malt  liquor.     They  are  less  nutritious  than  the 
tat.    .  latter,  and  less  cordial  than  the  former. 

lent  lo  small  quantities  ardent  spirits  are  a  powerful  cor- 

it*.  dial  and  corroborant,  raising  tbe  pulse,  strengthening 
the  stomach,  promoting  digestion,  and  preventing  fla- 
tulence.  Taken  sparingly,  and  diluted  with  water, 
they  supply  tbe  place  of  wine,  and  with  some  constitu- 
tions agree  better,  as  ihey  are  not  like  wine,  disposed 
to  create  addity.  Tbe  abuse  of  them  is  productive  of 
the  tame  pernicious  effects  as  those  which  arise  from  an 
cxceMire  indu^nce  in  wine,  hut  in  a  greater  degree. 
French  brandy  is  the  moat  bracing  and  stomacbic  j  gin 
and  mm  the  moat  diuretic  and  sndoHfic.  Arrak,  which 
itidistilled  fromricc,  is  more  heating  than  the  two  lasL 
Whisky  is  coosidered  as  a  lifter  spirit  than  any  of  the 
former,  from  its  containinn  less  essential  oil,  and  it 
therefore  agrees  better  with  most  stooiachs.     The  qna- 

'rstti-    lities  of  all  these  sevcnl  sorts  of  spirits  are  improved. 

Swp»>«hy  long  keeping*. 

t^      On  the   general  subject  of  drink,  I 

■di-  C.  CONDIMENTS. 
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tbe  (health,      ficult  of  solution.     Salted  meats  and  fish  arc  nnwhole- 
are  roused      some  when  made  a  constant  article  of  diet. 

Vinegar  in  small  quantities  i*  a  grAeful  and  salnlary    _    i° 
stirauluA  to  tbe  Hlomach,  correcting  the  putresccncy  of^*^*^* 
animal   food,  and  the  flatulency  of  vegetable.      Its  use 
is  improper  in  many  valetudinary  cases,  e.-^peciajly  fur 
calculous  and  gouty  persons }. in  consumption  and  chlo- 
rosis ;  to  rickety  patients  and  youn^  children. 

Pickles  may  be  considered  as  merely  receptacles  hr 
vinegar,  except  in  as  far  aa  the  vegetabiLS  uf  u'liich 
they  are  composed  are  in  their  nature  warm  and  aro- 
matic, as  the  onion.  ,^^ 

Sugar  b  nutritious,  antixeptic  and  laxntlve,  and  is  i«ugsr, 
considered  as  promoting  tbe  solution  of  fat  iu  tite  sto- 
mach} hut  as  it  is  very  fermentable,  it  is  apt,  in  many  con- 
stitutions, to  produce  flatulence,  heat,  and  thirst.  Its 
unlimited  use  seems  to  be  one  cause  of  the  incresKd 
and  increasing  frequency  of  bilious  and  hypochondria- 
cal disorders.  Chlorolic  girls,  rickety  children,  hys- 
terical women,  and  all  who  are  troubled  with  acidity 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  should  abstain  from  it ;  and 
those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their  teeth  white  and 
sound,  should  not  make  free  with  it.  To  these  obser- 
vations, however,  there  are  some  constitutions  which 
furnish  exceptions.  Thus  we  are  told  that  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Beanfort  took,  for  the  space  of  40  yearsj 
nearly  a  pound  of  su^  every  day  ;  yet  it  neither  dis- 
ordered any  of  tbe  viscera,  nor  injured  the  teeth,  and 
he  lived  to  attain  the  age  of  70. 

The  aromatie  condimeotl  consist  chiefly  of  tbe  fo-  Spiccv 
reign  spices,  as  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  cinnamon,, 
nutmeg,  cloves,  ginger,  and  a  few  garden  roots  and 
seeds,  such  as  garlick,  leek,  onion,  horse-radigh,  and 
mustard.  Of  these  we  shall  take  notice  under  their 
proper  beads  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  oleaginous  condiments  consist  merely  of  olive 
oil  and  butter.  , 

Oil  when  used  aa  a  seasoning  to  raw  vegetables,  oil. 
checks  their  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby. 
prevents  them  from  proving  too  flatulent.  Used  in 
this  manner^  in  small  quantities,  it  provca  a  help  to  di- 
gestion ;  but  when  taken  in  considerable  qoantities,  it 
has  an  oppeslte  effect,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  bili- 
ous complaints. 

Tlw  moderate  u«e  of  melted  butternilh  boiled  vege- belted 
tables,  is,  in. general,  by  no  means  unwholesome  ;    butbottcr. 
tbe  article     it  frequently  disagree*  with  bilious  and  hypochondriacal 
people. 

The  pcoper  metbod^  of  preparing  food,  constitates 
the  vt  of  cookery,   on  which  we    sliatl  present  our 


readers  with   the  following  general    reuarkti,    taken 

CoKDlMEirrs  are  those  suhstancea  which  are  taken,  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longe- 

with  onr  food,  to    promote   digestion,  or  to  correct  vity, 

some  hurtful  property  in  the  food  taken.     They  are-  The  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  earth'  certainly  ate  Cookcrj 

usually  divided  into  saline,  saccharine,  aromatic,  and  both  their  vegetable  and  animal  food  raw }  and  to  this 

oleaginoas.  day.  some  of  the  A&ican  nations,  the  Esquimaux  In- 

Of  the  saline  condiments,  tbe  principal  are  cwnmoik  dians,  the  Patagoniao*  and  Samoeides,  devour  raw  fle»h 

(alt  and  vinegar.  and  fiah,  and  drink  the  bkmd  of  the  animals.     Kaw 

Common  salt,  by  ite  stiaanlant  action  00  the  throat,,  flesh  produces  great  bodily  vigour,  ferocity  of  mind, 

gimlet,  and  ttomach,  seems  to  promote  the  secretion  of  and  love  of  liberty. 


I  and  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  thereby  facilitates 
digestion.  It  also  appears,  when  taken  in  small  quan- 
tity, to  increase  tbe  solubility  of  most  foods,  but  whea 
taken  too  plentifully,  it  rendexs  the  food  hard  and  dif- 


In  general,  however,  animal  food  undei^^oes  some 
preparatioa  before  it  is  consumed.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
credited  the  sluAs  which  some  tribes  have  been  put  to, 
in  order  to  obtain  that  object,  as  putting  beated  stones 
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Dkutkt.  in  tV^beUIeiof  pigs  toroMtdiein,  or  bnntingtbeatnw 
^  ia  order  to  |iarcb  the  grani.  From  the«e  buiobtB 
attempts,  tbe  grcst  refinements  of  cookery,  vbicb  ii 
properly'a  branch  of  chemutry,  originated. 

It  u  ceitain  tbat  cookery  is  in  useful  art.  By  it 
many  articles  are  rendered  vrholesoine,  which  coold 
not  otherwise  have  been  eaten ;  bat  by  it,  at  the  samo 
time,  it  mast  be  acknoirledged,  that  some  articles  arc 
rendered  unwholesome,  which  would  otherwise  have 
produced  noori^ihing  food. 

By  cookery,  our  foods  are  rendered  more  palatable 
and  digestible,  and  when  prepared  in  a  simple  manner, 
mon:  conducive  to  hcallli. 

Cookery  mar  be  considered  under  two  general  heads, 
the  simple,  and  the  refined  or  compound. 

The  first,  tbongh  apparently  easy,  requires  a.  coo- 
siderable  degres  of  attention  and  experience  ;  and  the 
second  is  an  art  of  so  diveraificd  and  extensive  a  nature, 
that  it  is  raiely  carried  to  any  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  and  it  would  have  been  no  loss  to  human 
natare  if  it  had  never  been  invented. 

Simple  cookery  inclodes  the  following  modes  of  drcs- 
•ins  meat:  j.  Roasting.  3.  Boiling.  3.  Stewing. 
4.  Broiling.  ^.  Frying.  6.  Baking;  and,  J,  Digest- 
ing. 

I.  Rooftirtg  was  certainly  the  first  mode  in^-ented  to 
prepare  animal  food  \  for  boilinz  is  a  more  com{dicated 
process,  and  required  the  art  of  manufacturing  vcskIs 
that  could  withstand  the  effect  of  heat.  Roastmg,  it  u 
well  known,  requires  a  greater  proportion  of  heat  than 
boiling,  and  more  skill  in  the  preparation.  By  the 
application  of  fire,  a  considerable  proportion  of  watery 
substance  is  exhaled  from  the  meat.  In  order  to  be 
done,  properly,  the  roasting  should  be  conducted  in  a 
gradual  manner,  and  the  heat  moderately  but  steadily 
applied,  otherwise  exsiccation  rather  than  roasting, 
takes  place.  Boasted  meat  is  certainly  the  best  means 
of  consuming  the  flesh  and  tasting  the  natural  juices  of 
the  nMat.  It  is  also  peculiarly  calculated  for  birds  of 
ever^  sort,  and  for  yoan^  and  tender  meat,  taking  off 
_its  viscidity,  and  giving  it  a  firmness  and  dryness  that 
otherwise  it  would  not  possess,     . 

Roasted  raeat,  at  least  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  beef, 
mutton,  and  venison,  is  prefened  in  England,  and  boil- 
ed or  baked  meat  in  France.  Tbe  meat  of  England 
has  not,  perhaps,  the  same  flavour  as  that  of  Franca, 
but  it  is  larger,  richer,  and  fatter,  and  appcan  to  more 
'Mtvantage  in  a  roasted  state.  Besides,  coal  fires  are 
"better  ndapted  for  that  process  of  cookeiy  tban  wood  or 
peat.  It  19  found,  indeed,  that  meat,  roasted  by  a  fire 
of  peat  or  turf,  is  more  sodden  than  when  coal  is  .em- 
plmred  for  that  purpose. 

Onr  meatln  England  (Cadogan  asserts)  is  generally 
vver-done,  and  particularly  over-roasted.  In  regard  to 
over-roasting,  the  action  of  fire,  if  continued  too  long, 
has  a  tendency  to  change  mild  animal  flesh  Into  some- 
tliing  of  another  quality  ;  the  fat  in  particular,  be- 
comes hitter  and  rancid.  Tie  less,  therefore,  that  all 
flesh  meat  Hnderenes  tbe  power  of  the  fire,  tbe  milder 
and  wholesomer  it  is.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  de- 
nied by  Falconer.  He  admits,  that  meat  little  done 
is  the  moat  solnbte,  but  at  the  same  time  contends,  that 
it  is  exceedingly  alkaleGcent,  and  runs  quickly  into 
putrefaction.  Hence  the  French,  who  live  in  a  warm 
.climate,  figd  it  necessary  not  only  to  eat  a  great  qoan- 
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tity  of  bread,  to  prevent  the  potnfyiiig  effect  oT  uumal  DMietJa, 

fixw,  but  also  to  have  tlieir  meat  tterongUy  baikd  and        ,  ■ 

1.  BoSing  is  aho  an  excellent  mode  1^  ^vparing'' 1 
anim«l  food,  rendering  it  more  M^uble,  witbaat  de-^'^*'' 
atroybg,  if  pnperly  done,  ita  nutritious  qnalities,  and 
being  peculiaHy  calculated  for  weak  stemacbs.  But 
however  nsefbt  moderate  boiling  may  be  ia  Ibcae  re- 
(pects,  yet,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  every  thing 
soluble  IS  extracted,  t>e  natritions  parts  are  conveyed 
te  tbe  liquor,  and  the  meat  itself  is  left  behind  insipid, 
dense,  and  unfit  for  nourishment. 

Young  and  viscid  food,  as  veal,  chickens,  partii^es, 
&c  ore  more  wboleaome  when  itiasled  than  boiled,  and 
caster  digested ;  bnH>eef  and  mutton  an  easier  digested 
when  boiled  than  roasted ;  conseqnently  bdling  snch 
meat  is  better  calculated  for  weak  Etomachs.  Boilmg 
is  particularly  applicable  to  vegetables,  rendering  them 
mora  aoluble  in  the  stomach,  and  depriving  tiMm  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  so  iojarions  to  weak 
stomachs. 

Tbe  usual  mode  of  preparing  fish  for  tbe  table  is  by 
boiling,  roasting  rendering  them  more  indigestible. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  those  who  are  trained 
to  athletic  exercises,  have  their  meat  roasted  or  foiled, 
and  not  boiled  ;  as  it  is  sapposed,  that,  whea  boiled,  a 
great  part  of  the  nutritire  juices  of  tbe  neat  is  loat  in 

3.  Stewing  is  reckoned  the  mode  by  which  tbe  great-stc*^. 
est  quantity  of  nourishment  is  derived  from  tbe  meat. 

By  this  plan  the  texture  of  tbe  meat  is  rendered  more 
tender,  its  soluble  parts  are  not  fully  extracted,  and  it 
is  left  in  a  state  abundantly  sapid  and  nounshing,  iriiile 
the  soup  also,  or  fluid,  contains  a  sufficient  proportioa 
of  fhe  animal  extract.  „( 

4.  Brvih'ng,  consists  in  exposing  meat  to  tire  neorap-ftaliF 
plicatioR  of  a  naked  fire,  by  which  means  its  outer  sur- 
face immediately  hardens,  before  the  heat  has  penetra- 
ted the  whole.  This  prevents  any  excess  of  exhala- 
tion }  and  the  meat,  when  done,  is  rendered  sufficient- 
ly tender.  It  is  peculiarly  snited  for  steaks,  which  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  eaten  in  a  juicy  and  almost  in 

a  raw  state.  ,,; 

J.  Fn/ing  is  a  process  that  renders  meat  more  indi-Fiy^ 
gc^tible  than  any  other,  and  indeed,  mi^rt  be  inclnded 
under  tbe  head  of  compound  cookery.  It  is  perfoniKd 
by  cutting  meat  into  thin  slices,  and  putting  it  into  a 
vessel  over  the  naked  fire.  As  the  lower  sntfiice  of  Ae 
meat  would  thus  be  burnt  or  hardened,  some  flaid  mat- 
ter, generflly  of  an  oily  nature,  is  introduced,  which 
acquires,  from  the  beat,  a  bnrnt  or  empyreu matte  taste, 
and  becomes  hardly  miscible  with  tbe  fluids  in  the 
stomach.  It  reqnires,  therefore,  the  addition  of  atimn- 
lants  to  enable  the  stomaeh  to  digest  it.  ,„ 

6.  Baking  consists  in  the  application  of  heat  in  adrysaUv- 
form,  bnt  in  a  vessel  covered  with  a  paste  instead  of  ita 
being  exposed  to  the  open  air.     Ar^  ctmnderaUe  ex- 
halation is  Ihni  prevented,  and  the  meal,  by  the  reten- 
tion of  aH  its  juices,  is  rendered  more  sapid  and  tender. 

But  baked  meat  sits  heavy  on  some  stmnatAs,  from  the 
greater  retention  of  its  oils,  which  are  in  a  buret  state. 
It  requires,  therefore,  the  additional  stimulus  of  spicea 
and  anmatics,  to  render  it  lighter,  and  to  inereaac  tbe 
power  of  tbe  stomach  to  digest  it.  ^j, 

7.  Digeiting  is  the  last  discovered  process  of  simple  Dip«ii« 
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Dhtctiei.  cookery.     It  is  performetl  ia  a  close  veasel,  wid  rrsem. 

—  '  y'    ■'  bles  boiUog,  beiDK  caDducted  in  a  very  liigh  tenipen- 
tura,  while,  from  tbe  cIoMoeM  of  the  vcisel,  the  >dv*D- 
tagea  of  eteviog  are  procured.  It  is  not,  however,  much 
ti9       in  use. 

'cllitt.  BeKides  these  various  nimple  modes  of  preparing  ani- 

mal food,  there  is  another,  which  it  may  here  be  pre- 
per  to  take  notice  of,  namely,  when  animal  food  is  dis- 
solved io  water,  and  formed  into  a  gelatinous  solution 
or  jclff.  This  substance  is  of  a  viscid  nature,  and 
though  it  contains'  much  nourishment,  yet  is  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  of  course  less  calculated  for  diseased  or 
weak  stomachs  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Nor  are 
thoae  jellies,  vhich  are  tlie  mucilaginous'extracts  of 
certain  parts  of  animals,  as  hurtsliorn,  very  digestible  } 
indeed,  a  too  liberal  use  of  them  has  often  proved  inja- 
rious.  They  can  only  be  recommended  for  the  sick,ac- 
CDinpanied  with  a  quantity  of  stale  bread.  To  those  who 
require  lui  article  of  that  sort,  more  especially  if  their 
stomachs  are  weak,  simple  beef  tea,  properly  prepar- 
ed, is  the  most  nutritive  balsam  that  can  be  administer- 
ed. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  even  afler  pro- 
visions  have  been  drea&ed  in  the  kitchen,  they  have  of- 
ten to  undergo  some  operations  of  cookery  at  the  table  ; 
this  is  principally  by  toe  additiou  of  some  of  the  various 
,,Q       sorts  of  seasoning  or  condiments. 

^on^nand        One  would  iinagioe   that  all   the  various   modes  of 

ooker;.  preparing  food  above  enumerated,  might  satisfy  the  most 
luxurious  appetite  ',  but,  instead  thereof,  tbe  ingenuity 
of  man  has  been  exerted  to  discover  a  number  of  other 
preparationg.  Hence,  a  system  of  refined  or  compound 
cookery  has  been  invented,  more  Battering  to  the  pa- 
late than  favourable  to  the  health. 

It  would  be  improper  to  touch  upon  processes  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  writer  on  dietetics  to  mention 
with  any  degree  of  approbation.  Some  dishes  may  be 
prepared,  variously  compounded,  which  mi^  occasionally 
be  tasted^  and  plain  sauces  may  he  a  useful  addition  to 
fish  and  vegetables ;  but  the  Eeneralily  of  ragouts, 
made  dishea,  and  the  like,  are  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
and  cannot  he  too  anxiously  avoided  by  those  who 
entertain   any  anxiety  for  tne   preservation  of  their 

'CWe^  health  •. 

TtaUh  and  The  foregoing  observations  on  diet  are  adapted  chief- 
ly to  persons  in  health  ;  but  it  >a  of  great  importance 
for  a  medical  man  to  known  what  is  the  most  proper  diet 
for  the  sick  and  for  convalescents.  To  treat  this  sub- 
ject properly  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can  al- 
lot to  it ',  we  shall,  therebire,  only  insert  here  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  the  late  Dr  Heberden,  with  which  we 
■ball  conclude  this  part  of  the  article. 

"  Many  physicians  appear  to  be  too  strict  and  par- 

Ucolar  in  the  rules  of  diet  and  regimen,  which  they 

as  proper  tabe  observed  by  all  whi 


either  to  preserve  or  recover  their  health.  Tbe 
common  experience  of  mankind  will  sufficiently  ac- 
quaint any  one  with  the  sorts  of  food  which  arc  whole- 
some to  toe  generality  of  men ',  and  his  own  experience 
will  tcacb  him  which  of  these  agrees  best  with  his  par- 
ticolar  constitution.  Scarcely  any  «tber  directions  be- 
sides these  are  wanted,  except  that,  as  variety  of  food 
at  the  same  meal,  and  poignant  sauces,  will  tempt  most 
pemons  to  eat  more  than  they  can  well  digest ;  they  ought 
therefiiie  lo  be  avoided  by  all  who  u«  afflicted  triUi 
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aoy  chronical  disorders,  or  wisli  to  keep  from  ^m.  Djctttics. 
Bui  whether  meal  should  be  boiled  or  roasted,  or  drcs- '-  "•  '"  ' 
ted  in  any  otlier  plain  way,  and  what  sort  of  vegetable! 
should  be  eateu  with  it,  we  never  yet  met  with  any  per- 
son of  common  sense  who  did  not  appear  fitter  to  choose 
forhimsrtftlian  we  could  direct  him.  Small  beer,  where 
it  agrees,  or  water  alone,  are  the  properest  liquors  at 
meals.  Wine  or  spirits  mixed  with  water  have  gradu- 
ally led  on  several  to  be  sots,  and  have  ruined  more 
coosiitutioos  than  ever  were  hurt  by  small  beer  froin  its 
first  invention. 

"  In  fevers  a  little  more  restraint  is  necessary,  but 
not  so  moch  as  is  often  enjoined.  The  stronger  sorts 
of  meat  and  fish  are  most  usually  loathed  by  the  sick 
tbemi^elvcB,  nor  could  tliey  be  eaten  without  offending 
the  Htomacb,  and  increasing  the  distemper,  while  it  is 
at  all  tonsiderable  ;  but  in  its  decline  the  sick  are  often 
desirous  of  some  of  tbe  milder  sorts  of  meat,  and  no 
harm  follows  from  indulging  their  desire.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish are  said  to  eat  more  mtat  when  they  are  well  than 
most  other  nations ;  but  were  remarkable,  so  long  ago 
as  tbe  time  of  Erasmus,  for  avoiding  it  more  scrupulous- 
ly when  they  are  sick  than  any  other  people.  How 
high  soever  the  fever  be,  tbe  sick  may  be  safely  nourish- 
ed with  weak  broths  and  jellies,  and  with  any  vegeta- 
ble substances,  if  we  except  the  acid  and  aromatic,  or 
tvith  the  infusions  or  decoctions  prepared  from  them  } 
and  we  know  no  reason  for  preferring  any  of  these  to 
tbe  rest.  £ggs  and  milk  have  been,  we  know  not  by 
what  authority,  forbidden  in  all  lievers  ;  but  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  they  both  afford  innocent  food  in 
tbe  worst,  where  they  arc  grateful  to  the  patients. 

"  Tbe  feverish  (bust  is  best  allayed  by  pure  water, 
which  may  be  drunk  either  warm  or  cold,  at  the  option 
of  the  sick  person,  and  he  may  drink  as  much  as  he 
pleases  ;  but  we  see  no  advantage  in  perauading  him  to 
gorge  himself  with  liquids,  as  is  often  done,  against  his 
inclination  and  stomach.  If  water  be  deemed  too  insi- 
pid, currant  jelly,  and  a  variety  of  syrups,  may  be  dia- 
solved  in  (t ;  or  apples  sliced  or  roasted,  tamarinds, 
sage,  or  baum,  or  toasted  bread,  may  be  infused  In  it  ; 
or  decoctions  may  be  made  of  oatmeal,  barley,  or  rice  j 
or  the  water  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with  tbe 
oily  seeds  ;  all  which,  with  a  variety  of  similar  substan- 
ces, merely  correct  its  insipidness,  but  in  other  respects 
leave  it  just  what  it  was, 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper,  in  every  stage  of 
which  it  may  not  be  safely  left  to  tbe  patient's  own 
choice,  if  he  be  perfertlyin  bis  senses,  whether  be  will 
sit  up  er  keep  his  bed.  His  strength  and  his  ease  are 
chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  settling  this  point ;  and  wfaa 
can  tell  so  well  as  himself,  what  nis  ease  requires,  and 
what  his  BtrtDgth  will  bear  ? 

"  Doubts  are  often  raised  about  the  propriety  of 
changing  the  linen  in  sLckneas,  just  as  there  have  been 
about  changing  the  foul  air  of  the  sick  chamber  by  any 
of  tbe  means  which  could  purify  and  refresh  it.  There 
can  be  very  little  reason  t«  fear  any  mischief  from  tbe 
cold  which  the  sick  may  feel  while  their  clean  linen  is 
putting  OB ;  for  tfaeir  attendants,  with  common  care, 
will  do  this  aa  safely  as  many  other  things  which  mua^ 
necessarily  be  done  for  them.  But  some  have  a  strange 
opinion  of  harm  from  the  smell  of  the  soap  perceivable 
in  linen  alter  it  baa  been  washed,  and  therefore  allow 
not  their  patients,  when  tbey  change  t^KlK^a^Kt>.^  vt^^ 
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Tbcnrwii-  fA  pnttiii  fiesli,  but  luch  only  as  bavr  beeo  wom,  or  remarlubly  unbealtfay,  nbieli  ia  etmtnrj  to  cxperieocc}  T-e'upea. 

tic-       lain  in,  by  otiicr  penons.     By  this  conlrivance  indeed  nor  is  it  leas  so,  Ibat  the  aick  »re  injured  by  the  clean-        net. 

'  '   ""  "      riie   amtll   of  tlie   tioap   might  be   Cakirn  off;  but  few  ness  of  nbat  they  wear ;  on  the  cootrary,  the  teoioviDg         •     -' 

cleanly  people  trouM  think  thoy  gained  any  advantage  of  their  ibul  things  has  often  difltisei)  over  them  %  aenae 

by  the   change.     Notr,  if  a  faint  Emell  of  soap  n ere  of  ca«e  and  comfort,  which  has  sood  lulled  them  into  a 

■oxioos,  then  woap-niakeTs  and  laundry  servants  must  be  quiet  and  refreshing  slerp*,"  *  Beitr- 


OF  THE  GENERAL  ACTION  OF  REMEDIES  AND  THEIR 
CLASSinCATION. 


WE  sball  not  attempt  any  new  or  origbal  disquiiii- 
tion  on  the  action  of  remedies,  but  shall  merely  state 
the.  most  generally  received  opinions  on  the  subject. 
We  shall  begin  nith  tbe  doctrine  of  the  disciples  of 
Cullen,  which  has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr  Percival 
Jn  the  following  propositions. 

1.  Medicines t7tay  act  on  the  human  My  In/  an  imme- 
diate and  peculiar  impreision  on  the  itomarH  and  boweb, 
either  in  their  proper  Jorm,  in  a  state  of  decomposilion,  or 

^^a  change  in  the  arrangetnent  of  their  partt. — ^The  syro- 
the  patfay  of  tbe  stomach  with  the  whole  aoimated  system  is 
so  obvious  to  our  daily  enperience,  that  it  cannot  re- 
quire much  illustration.  Afler  fasting  and  fatigue,  we 
feel  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  instantly  exhila- 
rates the  spmis,  and  gives  energy  to  all  tha  muscular 
fibres  of  the  body.  It  has  been  known  even  to  pro-' 
duce  a  sudden  and  large  aagmeotaliwi  of  weight,  after 
much  depletion,  by  routing  the  absorbent  system  to  vi- 
gorauB  action.  Such  power  is  peculiar  to  living  me- 
chanism j  and  is  properly  denominated  by  physicians, 
the  vi$  medicatrix  naturte.  But  apparent  as  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  stomach,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed 
are  very  insufficiently  nnderstoodi  and  we  have  hitherto 
learned  only  from  a  loose  induction  of  facts,  that  the 
nerves  of  this  delicate  ornn  seem  to  be  endoued  with 
diversified  sensibilities  \  that  impressions  made  by  the 
hame  or  different  substances,  have  their  appropi'iate  in- 
fluence on  difiereot  and  distant  parts  ;  and  that  ihe^o- 
mach  itself  undergoes  frequent  variations  in  its  states  of 
irritability.  A  few  grains  ot  sulphate  a/"  copper,  taken 
internally,  excite  instantly  the  most  violent  contractions 
of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  concerned  in  vo- 
miting. A  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  as  soon  as  it  produces 
nausea,  abates  both  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  heart, 
in  its  vital  motion ;  and  a'fiects  the  whole  series  of  blood 
vessels,  from  their  orij^in  to  Oieir  minutest  ram iG cations, 
as  is  evident  by  the  paleness  of  the  skia  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, aud  by  the  efficacy  of  emetics  in  stopping 
liSEmorrhagcs.  The  head,  ithen  disorderpd  with  ver- 
tigo, sometimes  derives  sudden  relief  from  a  tea-«poon~ 
ful  of  ether,  administered  in  a  glass  of  water.  An  in- 
cessant cough  has  been  known  to  attack,  the  lungs,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  stimulus  of  a  pin,  which  had  been 
unwarily  swallowed.  Of  the  action  of  medicines  tm  the 
stomach,  under  decomposition  or  recom position,  we 
have  an  example  familiar  to  every  one,  in  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  For  this  earth,  by  neutralizing  the  acid  in 
the  prima  viir,  acquires  a  purgative  quality,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  yields  a  gas  of  great  salubrity,  as  an 
antiemetic,  tonic,  and  antiseptic. 

2.  Medicines  mag  pass  into  the  course  of  circulation  in 
one  or  ether  of  the  states  above  described,  and  being  con- 


Deyed  to  di^rent  and  distant  parts,  may  there  j-rrrfirrrlfiifiiwii 
eertain  appropriate  effects. — Chemistry  ^niahca  ns  with  p«dKc  cf- 
nilmberless  cases  in  which  substances  undergo  changes,  "*  ^r* 
and  take  new  forms  more  remarkable  than  can  be  'f^^'tiitJT^ 
ed  by  digestion,  retaining  still  tbe  materia  prana,  andtWow- 
being  capable  of  resuming  tbe  original  arrangement  oflatiM. 
their  particles,  and  consequently  their  original  qnalitiea. 
Naw,  a  body  altered  in  its  texture  by  digesdon,  and 
carried  into  the  system  with  aliment,  may  acqoire  spe- 
cific powers  of  acting  on  particuUr  soond  or  diseased 
parts.  Thos,  if  we  suppose  canthaiides  to  be  changed 
in  form  and  texture,  when  mixed  with  the  chyle,  tbe 
lymph,  or  the  blood,  they  may  still,  in  that  form  and 
texture,  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite  strangniy  in 
the  urinary  passages,  or,  we  may  conccire  tfatU  tliia 
new  modification  of  their  particles  may  again  be  alter- 
ed, and  their  original  composition  restored  by  »  subse- 
quent chemical  change  in  tbe  kidneys.  Hie  sensible 
qualities  of  any  body  are  no  certain  marks  of  its  medt- 
cinal  action.  Feruvian  baik  does  not  owe  its  efficacy  i> 
fevers  to  its  bittemest,  for  stronger  bitters  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  its  febrifuge  powers.  Antimony,  thonefa  inn- 
pid,  produces  a  violent  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  yet  if  applied  to  the  eye,  an  organ  eqnmDy 
sensible,  it  is  altogether  inert.  To  vriiat  perceptible  {oi}- 
perty  in  opium  are  we  to  ascribe  its  narcotic  powers  ?  or 
is  there  in  the  sweet  taste  of  acetate  of  lead,  any  indi- 
cation of  a  deadly  poison  ?  Nuroberlesa  instances  may 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  reasoning  other- 
wise than  from  observation,  concerning  tbe  action  of 
medicines,  and  the  pecoliar  aensibilitv  of  different  parti 
of  onr  system  to  their  impression.  Following  experiraoe, 
therefore,  as  our  guide,  let  us  notice  a  few  bets  that 
may  elbcidate  tbe  subject  before  us.  It  is  well  known 
that  madder  mot,  when  taken  hy  an  animal,  carries  its 
tinging  qualities  to  tbe  bones,  affecting  neither  the  akin, 
the  muscles,  the  ligaments,  nor  the  fat.  OmsequcntJy 
this  tinging  quality  ii  lefl  unchanged  by  digestion  ;  or 
perhaps  it  is  again  recovered,  when  arrived  at  the 
bones,  by  some  new  arrangenieat  of  parts  produced  by 
the  chemistry  of  nature.  Extract  of  logwood,  taken 
internally,  sometimes  gives  a  bloody  hue  to  the  urine. 
But  the  attringeucy  of  it  does  not  Kem  to  mcompan^ 
its  colouring  matter.  We  recollect  no  inihtnce  where- 
in the  milk  either  of  a  nurse,  or  of  an  animal,  was 
tinged  with  madder  or  logwood.  This  afloida  some 
presumption,  that  the  pigment  does  not  tilbaist  in  it* 
proper  form,  in  the  blood  ;  but  that  it  is  recovered  by 
a  subsequent  change  in  the  dispositiMi  of  its  connituent 
particles.  And  if  one  substance  stain  the  babes,  by 
being  carried  into  contact  with  them,  another  Any,  in 
an  analogous  manner,  produce  in  them  fragility  or  dia* 

/^  -  SoluttOBk 
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■npm-  solution.     Li  tlie  iSstast  termed  hy  ibe  French  ergot,     some  of  Uwir  oii^nal  qualit!u. 
ic<-       and  which,  with  acme  protMhility  is  aseribed  to  the  nw 
"v^  of  a  specieB  of  nnaoond  com,  (lie  bones  lose  the  earthy 

nutti-r  that  enten  into  theb  texture ;  the  gums  b«coiM 

■oft,  and  are  easily  bn^ni.    This  effect  is  gradual,  and 

probably  arises  6om  some  nnknowit  qtiality  io  the  corn, 

which  IS  either  not  taken  away  by  digestion,  or  is  i«<' 

■nmed  in  die  juices  that  circulate  through  the  osseous 

vessels.     A  change  in  the  process  of  vegetation  may 

communicate  a  sdvent  power  to  an  esculent  seed.    Mu- 
stard acquires  this  by  its  natdtaJgrowtli,  and  is  cuia- 

ble  of  renderiDg  even  ivory  soft  and  ^jple.     Hnw 

fiir  it  would  produce  such  an  eSi^t  on  the  bones  of  a 

living  body,  if  used  as  the  chief  article  of  diet,  we  have 

DO  experience  on  which  to  ground  any  satisfactory  con- 


Sulphur,  whether  extecnally  or  internally  nsed,  pro- 
daces  a  cure  b  the  itch.  In  each  way,  therefore,  we 
may  presume  its  epeiBtion  to  be  similar.  Bat  when  ta- 
kes into  the  stMnach,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  un- 
dergoes a  change  in  the  modification  of  its  parts,  and 
that  it  does  not  circulate  through  the  blood  vessels 
either  in  the  form  or  with  the  properties  of  sulphur. 
Yet  when  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  evi- 
dently appears  to  recover  its  original  powers,  communi- 
cating its  peculiar  odoor  to  the  perspiration,  tinging 
silver,  and  cnring  cutaneous  defoedations,  llie  same 
bolds  true  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  administered  in 
hive  doses.  It  seems  to  lose  oxygen  in  the  animal 
bo^,  and  to  pass  off  by  the  pores,  as  hepatic  air,  or  as 
volatilized  sulphur.  Even  when  given  to  nurses,  it 
proves  an  effeotual  remedy  for  the  itch,  both  in  them 
and  the  children  whom  they  suckle.  Mercury  com- 
bined with  sulphur  into  the  black  sulphuret,  has  fre- 
quently been  regarded  as  inert.  Instances,  however, 
Bave  occurred  in  which,  under  this  form,  though  accu- 
rately prepared,  it  has  m^duced  salivation  }  an  evident 
proo^  according  to  Dr  Perciva),  of  a  chemical  change 
in  the  sulphuret,  by  which  the  mercury  was  restored  to 
its  original  powers.  That  mercury  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  metallic  form,  and  of  collecting  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  human  body,  is  proved  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  many  authors,  who  inform  us 
that  fluid  mercury  has  been  found  ia  the  carious  bones 
of  venereal  patients.  A  salivation  is  sometimes  produced 
by  antimony.  Dr  James  assured  Sir  George  Baker, 
that  be  knew  six  instances  of  iU  being  produced  by  his 
febrile  powder,  though  he  had  left  meTcury  out  of  its 
composition  long  before  they  occurred.  Indeed,  as  the 
patients  thus  affected  had  neither  their  teeth  loosened, 
nor  their  breath  rendered  offensive,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  salivation  was  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
nercnry  in  the  powder. 

Most  persons  have  experienced  the  effects  of  aspara- 
gus on  the  nrine.  Tlis  takes  place  very  speedily  and 
strongly,  though  only  a  small  quantity  has  been  eaten. 
Ilie  smell  is  much  more  disagreeable  than  asparagus  it- 
self; and  as  the  odorons  particles  conveyed  to  the  kid- 
aa  must  be  greatly  diluted  in  their  passage,  it  is  pro- 
le that  a  new  combination  of  particles  takes  place  In 
the  urinary  organs ;  and  that  the  odorous  part  of  the 
secretion  differs  in  its  form  and  quality  from  what  sub- 
sisted both  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  blood. 

There  are  certain  medicines  which,  when  swallowed, 
quickly  manifest  themselves  in  the   dischanret,  with 
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A  Utrong  soliilion  of  nenpcu- 
potash,  when  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  rendtrs  liri- 
the  urine  alkaline  and  lithontriptic,  and  the  same  ex-  '"""v— ' 
cretion  becomes  impregnated  with  f^rbooic  acid,  if 
water  impregnated  with  that  acid  be  drunk  freely.  Dr 
Percival  speaks  of  a  patient  to  whom  six  grains  of  baU 
Sam  of  Tolu  were  given  thrice  a  day,  and  whose  orinu 
was  strongly  scented  by  this  small  quantity.  Garlidt 
affects  the  breath,  though  it  be  applied  only  about  ihe 
wrists;  and  the  milk  of  a  nurse  is  easily  tainted  with  it. 
A  purgative  given  to  a  woman  that  suckles  nill  some- 
times produce  no  effect  on  her  bowels,  hut  will  operate 
strongly  on  those  of  her  iofant.  A  stilt  more  couviu- 
cing  proof  that  there  may  be  a  renovation  of  tiie  origi- 
nal qualities  of  a  body,  af^  it  has  undergone  the  pro* 
ce«s  of  digestion,  and  other  subsequent  changes,  is  dc- 
ducible  from  these  facts ;  that  butter  is  ot^en  impreg- 
nated with  the  taste  and  smell  of  (xrtain  tegelstiles  on 
which  the  cows  have  pastured  ;  tliat  the  milk  of  such 
cows  discovers  no  disagreeable  flavour,  any  more  than 
the  whey  or  cheese  prepared  from  it.  Now,  butter  is 
formed,  first  by  a  spontaneous  separation  of  cream,  and 
secondly,  by  a  fermentation  of  it ;  that  is,  by  a  twofold 
and  successive  new  arrangement  of  its  elementary  parts/ 
By  these  changes,  the  originally  offensive  materials  in 
the  food  of  the  cow  seem  to  reasinme  their  proper  form 
and  nature. 

After  venesection  the  scrum  of  the  blood  has  some- 
times appeared  as  white  as  milk,  while  the  crasmmen- 
tum  retained  its  natural  colour.  Iliii  whitsnesa  has 
been  shewn  to  arise  from  oleaginoos  particles  floating  in 
the  circulating  fiuids,  and  may  serve  to  explain  a  fact 
recorded  by  a  writer  of  good  authority,  on  the  natural 
history  of  Aleppo,  that  in  certain  seasons  when  oil  is 
plentifully  taken,  the  people  beeome  disposed  to  fevers, 
and  infaictions  of  the  lungs,  which  symptoms  wear  off 
by  retrenching  thu  indulgence.  Some  years  ago  co<!- 
livtr  oil  was  annually  dispensed  amongst  the  sick  of  the 
Manchester  hospital,  to  the  amount  of  jO  or  60  gal- 
lonx.  The  taste  and  smelt  are  extremely  nauseous,  aud 
it  leaves  upon  the  palate  a  savour  like  that  of  putrid 
fish.  This  remedy  is  more  salutary  when  it  operates 
by  perspiration  ;  aud  the  sweat  of  those  to  whom  it  ia 
administered,  always  becones  strongly  tainted  with  it. 
An  oil  of  the  same  kind  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
tbe  food  of  many  northern  nations ;  and  it  is  said  to 
penetrate  and  imboe  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  body. 

Dr  Wright  relates  an  experiment  to  prove  that  cha- 
lybeates  do  not  enter  the  blood.  He  forced  a  dog 
that  had  fasted  66  honn,  to  swallow  a  pound  of  bread 
and  milk,  with  which  had  been  mixed  an  ounce  and  a 
halfof  8ul[^te  of  iron.  An  hour  afterwards  he  open- 
ed the  dog,  and  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct  about 
half  an  ounce  of  chyle,  which  assumed  no  change  of 
colour  when  tincture  of  galls  was  dropped  into  it, 
though  it  acquired  fnm  the  same  tincture  a  deep  pur- 
ple, when  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron  W).h 
dissolved  in  it.  This  experiment  is  usually  deemed  de- 
cisive in  support  of  the  opinion  that  cbalybeates  exert 
their  operation  solely  m  the  stomach,  and  that  the  vi< 
gour  they  communicate  to  the  system  arises  exclusively 
from  their  tonic  powers  on  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with  various  other 
parts  of  tne  body.  Dr  Percival  was  of  ov>.™sa..'^as. 
the  tonic  action  and  sympathy  ^wve  i»»^<«i^^*»-.  ^^ 
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Tbcrspcn-  "^^  precltule  the  immeillute  &?ency  af  the  steel  on  this 
tici  remote  parti  of  the  human  frame,  as  tiiis  remedy,  in 
^  •  other  forms  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation, may  exert  conBidcrablc  energy  as  a  stimu- 
lant or  astringent  >  and  in  hia  opinion,  the  experiment 
adduced  proves  that  the  iron  did  not  exist  in  the  chyle, 
in  the  state  of  a  salt  capable  of  striking  a  black  colour 
with  galls,  ^feithe^  docs  the  oxide  of  iron,  nor  the 
glass  of  inui,  possess  this  ponrer,  yet,  though  changed, 
they  are  both  capable  of  being  restored  to  the  metallic 
state.  Perhaps  witli  equal  reason  it  might  be  presumed 
by  one  ignorant  of  chemistty,  (hat  the  sulphate  of  iron 
contains  no  iron,  because  it  is  not  acted  on  by  the 
magnet. 

With  the  foregoing  expeciments  of  Dr  Wright,  Dr 
Perciral  contrasts  those  made  by  the  celebrated  Dr 
Musgrave,  who  injected  into  the  jejunum  of  a  dog  that 
had,  for  a  day  before,  but  little  meat,  about  I2  ounces 
of  a  solution  of  indigo  in  fountain  water,  and,  after 
three  hours,  opening  the  dog  a  second  time,  he  obser- 
ved several  of  the  lactcals  of  a.  bluish  colour,  which  on 
Strelcbiug  the  mesentery,  did  several  times  disappear, 
hut  was  most  easily  discerned  when  the  mesentery  lay 
loose  j  an  argument  that  the  bluish  colour  was  not  pro- 
perly of  the  vessels,  but  of  the  liquors  contained  in  it. 
A  few  days  after  this,  repealing  the  experiment  in  an- 
other company,  with  a  solution  of  stooe  blue  in  foun- 
tain water,  and  on  a  dog  that  had  been  kept  fasting 
3<S  hours,  he  saw  several  of  the  lacteala  become  of  a 
perfect  bhie  colour,  within  very  few  minutes  after  tlie 
injection.  For  they  appeared  before  he  could'  sew.  up 
the  gut. 

About  the  beginning  of  Mnrch  following,  having 
kept  a  spaniel  fasting  36  faoun,  and  then  synnging  a 
pint  of  deep  decoction  of  stone  blue  with  common  wa- 
ter, into  one  of  the  small  guts  }  and  afler  three  hours, 
opening  the  dog  a^in,  he  saw  many  of  the  lacteals  of 
a  deep  bine  coIooe:  several  of  them  were  cut,, and  «£• 
forded  a  blue  Itquor,  some  of  the  decoction  ninniiig 
forth  on  the  mesentery.  After  this  he  examined  the 
diicltu  thoracieut,  and  saw  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and 
that  ductus,  of  a  bluish  colour ;  not  so  blue  indeed  as 
the  lacteals,  from  the  solution  mixing,  in  or  near  the 
rtetptaculum,  witS  bfit^Ka,  hut  much  bluer  than  the 
ducliu  used  to  be,  or  thao^  the  Tymphatics  under  the 
liver  were,  with  which  he  compared  iL 

Stone  blue  is  a  preparation  of  cobalt,  potash,  and 
white  lead,  which  being  converted  mUt  glass,  is  ground 
into  line  powder.  If  such  a  sobstance  can  pervade 
the  lacteals,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  permeable 
to  other  bodies,  besides  those  designed  for  nutrition, 
and  capable  of  aaaimitation  with  the  blood.  This'arga- 
ment  tieom  anafo^,  receives  great  additional  force  from 
tSe  known  fact,  that  mercury,  and  various  other  active 
remedies,  xaty  be  conveyed  into  the  body  through  the 
absorbents  of  the  slun,  a  system  of  vessels  similar  to 
thoae  above  mentioned,  in  their  structare,.  unes,  and 
termination.  In  a  ease  of  hydrocephalus  intcmus,  on 
which  DrPcrcLval  was  consulted,  a  child  under  one  year 
of  age,  received,  by  successive  frictions,  4  ounces  6 
drams  and  2  scruples  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  be- 
tween the  8th  of  February  and  the  7th  of  April  l^i6. 
One  icmple  was  administered  each  time  }  the  operation 
look,  up  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  the  part  to  which 
the  ointmant  was  applied,  was  always  previously  bathed 
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with  warm  water;  precautions  which  seemed  to  secure  Then 
the  full  absorption  of  the  mercury.     The  child  reco-      tici 
vcred  without  any  symptoms  of  salivation,   and  conti-         "■ 
nued  perfectly  well.     The  doctor  repeatedly  observed, 
that  very  larae  quantities  of  mercurial    ointment  may 
be  used  in  itilaucy  and  childhood,  without  affecting  the 
gums,  notwithstanding  the  predisposition  to  a  fiux  o£  sa- 
liva, at  a  period  of  life  incident  to  dentition. 

AVhence  is  it  that  a  medicine  so  irritating  as  mercury, 
can  be  conveyed  into  the  course  of  circulation,  when 
even  milk,  or  the  mildest  liquors,  if  transfused  into  the 
blood  vessels,  have  been  fouml  to  proilucc  convulsions 
and  death  ?  Isi(  that  what  pa^tGe8  by  the  lymphatics  and 
lacteals  is  carried  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  iherv 
mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  the  chyle  and  lymph,  by 
t^ich  its  acrimony  is  sheathed  and  diluted,  or  its  che- 
mical properties  changed,  before  it  enters  the  mass  of 
blood  ?  For  the  absorbents  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  in- 
testines, seem  to  require  a  capacity  to  bear  the  stimu- 
lus of  these  extraneous  bodies  to  which,  in  both'  utua* 
tions,  they  are  exposed.  ,j, 

3.  Medicines  inlnduccd  inlo  the  course  ofcirctilalion  UtJi^ 
may  affect  the  general  constitution  o_f  the  Jiuids  ;  producf*'^  •< 
changes  in  their  particular  qualities  i  suptradd  netr  one»i~^ 
or  counteracl  the  morbijie  matter  wtlh  which  they  may 
be  Qcraxiortalty  charged. — By  observations  on  the  hie- 
munhiiges  \[liich  have  been  sustained  without  destruc- 
tion to  life;  from  experiments  made  on  animals,  by 
drawing  forth  all  their  blood;  and  by  a  computation 
of  the  bulk  of  the  arteries  and  veias,  the  mass  of  circo- 
lating  Suids  has  been  estimated  at  50  pounds  in  a  mid- 
dle-sized' man,  of  which  28  pounds  are  supposed  to  be 
.red  blood.  Fluids  bearing  so  large  a  proportion  to  tbe 
weight  nf  the  whole  body,  have  assuredly  very  impan- 
ant  offices  in  the  animal  economy.  Endued  with  the 
common  propeilles  of  other  fl'uids,  they  are  subject  to 
mechanical  laws ;  being  variously  eompounded,  they 
are  iinciiteut  to  chemioal  changes ;  and,  as  they  are 
contained  in  a  living  vascular  Mrstem,  their  motions  be- 
come subject  to  the  influence  of  nervous  energy*-  •Seclto' 

The  followers  of  Dr  Brown  explain  the  operation  ofn^'^; 
medicines  on  the  principle  of  their  all  acting  aa  itrmn-*^ 
lan'ts  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree.     This  doctrine,  with 
some   modification,    is  thus  detailed    by  Kir  Murray. 
"  Medicines,  in  general,  operate  by  stimulating  the       "* 
living  fibre,  orexciling  'A  to  motion.     This  proposition^'"''' 
has  even  been  stated  as  universal,  and  was  received  aG^„^ 
an  axiom,  in  a  system  superior,  perhaps,  to  any,  iQ«on-Bfp(£. 
veying  juRt  and  precise  ideas  on  the  nature  of  life,  andciBa 
the   affections  to  which   it   is  subject.     Medicines,  in 
common  with  all  external  agents,  are,  aocording  to  this 
system,    incapable  of  directly  altering  the  state  of  tbe 
vital  power  ;  they  can  only  excite  the  parts  possessed  of 
that   power   to   action ;   and  however  diversified   their 
effects  may  appear  to  be,  such  diversities  are  to  be  re- 
ferred merely  to  the  dilTerent  degrees  of    force    in 
which  they  excel  ttw  general  stimulant  power   they 
possess. 

"  This  proposition  cannot,  however,  be  received  in 
an  nnlimited  sense.  From  the  exhibition  of  different 
medicines,*^very  different  effects  are  produced,  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  fromthe  cause  assign- 
ed,— the  diffisrence  in  the  degree  of  stimulant  opersriiM. 
They  differ  in  h'nd  so  far,  that  even  in  the  greater  Dum- 
ber of  cases,  one  remedy  cannot  by  any  management  of 
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ThmpeD-  ^0^  or  aJinin  1st  ration,  be  made  to  produce  tlw  cffccti 

tict  which  rtsult  from  the  action  of  another. 
'■'  »  "I  '  "  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  admit  of  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  general  principlci  above  stated,  and  the 
folloTring  are  perhaps  auffiuent  to  afford  grounds  for 
explaining  the  operation  of  remedies,  and  fur  establish- 
ing a  class ifical ion  of  them  sufficiently  just  and  compre- 
hensive. 

"  t.  Stimulants  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  differing 
merely  in  the  degree  of  the  stimulant  operation  which 
they  excit.  An  important  distinction  exists  b«tneen 
them,  as  they  are  mora  or  less  diffusible  and  permanent 
In  their  action.  A  stiraidus  ia  termed  diffusible,  which, 
whenever  it  is  applied,  or  at  least  in  a  very  short  time 
after,  extends  its  action  over  the  whole  ayilem,  and 
Quickly  produces  its  full  exciting  effect.  A  diffusible 
stimulus  is  generally  also  transient  in  its  action  ;  in 
other  words,  the  effect,  though  soon  produced,  qnickly 
<»ases<  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which, 
though  equally  powerful  stimulants,  are  slow  and  per- 
maoent.  These  varieties,  which  are  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, serve  to  explain  tlte  differences  in  the  power  of 
a  number  of  the  most  imponant  medicines  ;  and  they 
by  the  foundation  for  the  distinction  of  two  great  classes, 
narcotics  and  tonica,  with  their  subordinate  divisions  of 
antispasmodics  and  KStringents,  both  consistiDg  of  power- 
ful stimolantsythe  one  diSiisible  aad  transient,  the  other 
slow  and  permanent  in  their  operations. 

"  There  is  a  difference  between  Aimnlants,  in  their 
actions  being  directed  to  particular  parts.  Some,  when 
received  into  tlie  stomach,  quickly  act  npon  the  genen! 
system ;  others  have  their  action  coiffined  to  ue  sto- 
mach itself,  or  at  least,  any  farther  stimulant  effect  they 
may  occasion,  is  slow  and  inconsiderable  ;  while  a  third 
class  consists  of  those  which  operate  on  one  part,  oflen 
without  prodociog  any  sensible  effect  on  the  stomach  *r 
general  system.  Some  thus  act  on  the  intestinal  calltfl, 
Others  on  the  kidneys,  bladder,  vessels  of  the  skin,  knd 
other  parts  ;  the  affection  they  excite  in  these,  being 
Hie  consequence,  not  of  any  stimulant  operation  equally 
extended  over  every  part,  but  of  one  more  particolarly 
determined.  This  difference  in  the  action  of  stimuli 
is  the  principal  foundatinn  of  the  distinctions  of  medi- 
dnes  into  particular  classes.  Cathartics,  for  imtance, 
are  those  medicines  which,  as  stimuli,  act  peculiarly  on 
tbe  intestinal  canal  ;  diuretics,  those  itliich  act  on  the 
Secreting  vessels  of  the  kidiiey<i ;  emmensgogiirs,  those 
which  act  on  the  uterine  svstem  *,  diaphoretics,  those 
which  exert  a  stimulant  action  on  the  vessels  of  the  skin. 
With  these  operations,  medicinea,  at  the  same  time,  act 
mnre  or  less  as  general  slimulauts,  by  Which  each  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  anv  class  is  thus  rendered  capable 
of  producing  prcnliar  effects  ;  and  many  of  them,  by  a 
peculiarity  of  constitution  in  the  patient,  or  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  administered,  frequcnlly  act  on 
more  than  one  part  of  the  system,  by  whicli  their  effects 
Me  Still  Further  diversified.  Medicines,  when  thus  de- 
termined to  particular  pan?,  are  snmetimes  conveyed  to 
those  parts  in  the  courw  of  tlie  circulation  ;  more  gene- 
rally ibeir  action  is  txteoded  front  the  stomach,  or  part 
«  ^j^,,^,,,^,  to  which  they  ar«  applied,  by  the  medium  of  the  ner- 
ef\faleria  «"'  system*." 

Medica  Whatever  medical  system  we   may  adopt,  it  is  obvt- 

■nd  I'Har-  gg,  [),2t  medicines  can  act  on  the  human  system  only 
r^'  *      in  two  goDeral  modes  j  either  a«  it  is  compooed  of  inert 
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matter,  or  as  it  forms  a  living  oFgaiiisid  systcn:.  In  the  Thtnpcii- 
first  mrde,  medicines  may  act  titlicr  mechanically  or      tici., 
chemically  ;  in  the  second,  they  act  entli-ely  through        •       ' 
the  medium  of  the  vital  principle.  ,,_ 

T'he  order  in  which  tbe  several  subjects  of  the  mate-AmD)(c- 
ria  mcdica  have  been  considered,  u  very  different  in  mental  re- 
differcnt  writers ;  and  which  is  the  most  proper,  bos'"^''"*- 
been  disputed  about,  while  many  are  of  Opinion  that  it 
is  of  little  consequence  which  of  them  is  followed.     It 
has  been  generally  thought  proper  to  follow  a  plan,  in 
which  the  inbjecta  are,  according  to  a  certain  affinity, 
brought  together,  so  that  a  number  of  them  might  b«, 
for  the  purpose  of  medicines,  considered  nnder  the  aaiDe 
view.     ThUB,  Dr  Boertiaave  considered  them  in  the 
order  of  the  botanical  system  he  had  formed,  and  Lin- 
fiseus  in  the  order  of  his  own  system,  in  which  he  is  iaV- 
lowed  by  Bergius.  us 

It  has  been  thonj^t  proper  to  IbDoW  the  botanical  Dotanicul 
affinities,  in  so  fiir  only  as  they  can  be  thrown  into  na-  a™ge- 
tural  orders  ;  and,  this,  therefore,  has  been  attempted"^" 
by  the  learned  Professor  Murray  of  Gottiogen :  but  fi-om 
tbe  imperfection  of  the  botanical  affinities  in  pointing 
out  a  siitiJlarity  of  medicinal  virtues,  this  plan  viU  not 
always  unite  subjects  fai  the  latter  point  of  view  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  there  are  yet  many  plants  which 
do  not  enter  into  any  natural  order,  these  must  be  dis- 
posed of  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  probably  in  an 
unconnected  state.     It  most  be  owned,  bowcvcr,  tli:it 
though  the  scheme  of  botanical  affinities  does  not  eu- 
ttrely  answer-the  parpoae,  yet  it  will  still  go  a  certain 
length,  andvught  not  to  he  nc^Ktcd  in  the  subdivision 
of  any  general  plan  that  may  be  assumed.  tiy 

It  lias  been  suppoocd  by  some  to  be  a  more  eligible  AiraoiiV- 
plan  to  nnite  tbe  several  substances,  as  they  happen  to™^^  "' 
bcTelatcd  by  their  sensible  qualities'^  this-methodCar-^^^jy^" 
tbenser  and  Gleditsch  have  attempted.    This  certainly  qmJitici. 
may  have  its  use ;  but  from  what  is  said  above  respect- 
ing the  itnperfectiob  of  this  scheme  for  Investigating 
virtues,  it  will  appear  that  it  will  not  always  unite  sub- 
jects that  ought  to  be  united  nnder  the  aame  view ;  and 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  authors  mentioned,  who 
have  executed  it  in  the  best  maonor  possible,  tbe  desired 
effect  is  t>y  no  means  produced.  ,30 

From  the  difficulty  of  rendering  any  of  thooe  plans  Alpbabctl- 
ttderably  exact  and  pertect,  Mmewriten  have  deserted*^  "'' 
all  of  them,  and  thought  it  best  to  thmw  the  several  "''8*"""- 
articles  into  an  alphabetical  order,  as  Newmann  and 
I^wis  have  done.     If,  however,  there  can  be  any  ad- 
subjects  of  some  affinity  iogt-     • 
order  is  (he  most  unfit  for 


vantage  from  brinoiog  s 
tfaer,  this  alphabetical  oi 


purpose,  as  b^  separating  similar  mfaatances,  it  most  he 
perpetually  distracting  to  the  studenL  It  can  therefore 
have  no  advantage  hut  that  of  a  dictionary,  in  nsfciriog 
readily  to  any  particular  subject  that  may  be  inquired 
after ;  hut  this  advantage  can  he  obtained  in  every 
plan  by  means  of  an  index,  which  cannot  be  saved 
even  in  an  alphabetical  work,  as  the  different  names 
under  which  the  same  substances  are  known  neces- 
sarily requires  an  index  comprehending  all  those  differ- 
ent Daines. 

Similar  to  those  of  the  alphabetical  ordt-r,  are  thoe 
plans  which,  af^  arranging  the  sfvpral  articles  <if  the 
materia  medica  according  to  ilic  part  of  llii'  plant  em- 
ployed, as  roots,  leaves,  Kc.  have  thrown  these  a^in. 
into  an  alphabetical  oi^r,  as  Alston  and  Vou,'^  V-vt*: 

4  U  2  f-      *>*«*  T     - 
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a-doot;  bat  it  is  obvious  that  thli  establishes  no  con-      author  distributes  the  articles  of  tie  ni*teri«  moAca  in-  -Oietfia. 

ncxioD  bectveen  the  subjects  that  fallon  one  suothtr,      to  1 2  ckaaes ;  I  Evacuanta,  conipri«iiig  crrhincst  aialA'       tic*. 
"andean  have  no  advantage  over  the  Rlpbabelicai  oi-      gogues,  expectorantK,  emetics,  catbuticu,  diuretics,  dia~  '.      v    -' 
der.     Further,  by  sctparatin^  the  consideration  of  the      pboretica,    emmenagogaes  ;    2.  Emolienta,   comprising  ^^^ 
several  p>rt9  of  vegetables,  it  wi))  both  separate  sub-      diluents  and  emulceots}   3.  Absorbents ;    4.   l^cfrige- g,^^  ^^ 
jccts  that  ought  to  be  consideied  together,  and  will  oc-      rants ;  5.  Antiseptics ;  6.  Astringents  ;  J.  Tonics  ;   3.  pnedni 
cas ion  unnecessary  repetition.  Btimulants;    9.  Antispasinodics  ;   10.  Nanolica  ;    n.^jiMFsa 

Dr  CiiUrn  was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  study  of  the       Anthelmintics  }  and,  1 1.  Heteroclites :   this  jaat  being 
materia  metlica  is  trol/  the   atudv  of   the   medicinal     formed  to  include  those  articlea  that  could  not  properly 
virtues,  so  the  plan  that  arranges  the  several  substances      be  reduced  under  the  former  heads, 
accarding  to  their  agreeiog  in  some  general  virtues.  On  this  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the  gene- 

will  be  the  best  adapted  to  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  ral  term  of  evacuanta  might  bave  been  omitted,  aod 
these,  and  will  moat  readily  inform  the  practitiiHier  its  subdivisions  might  have  properly  been  made  distinct 
what  different  means  he  can  employ  for  bis  general  classes,  as  tlie  articles  tbeyi^ontiun  frequently  act  a  more 
purpose.  It  will  also  inform  bim  bow  fiv  the  several  important  part,  than  merely  producing  an  evacuation  of 
similar  substances  may  differ  in  tbeir  degree  of  power,  fluids.  The  class  of  lUaorhentM  includes  those  which 
or  how  far,  from  the  particular  qualities  assigned  to  Cullen  calls  antacids,  and  perhaps  this  latter  term  is  tQ 
each,  be  may  be  directed  or  limited  iu  bis  choice.  be  preferred,  as  it  is  more  explicit  and  better  nnder- 

As  it  seems  proper  that  every  practitioner  oug^t,  as  stood.  The  class  aaliieptkt  mi^t  also  have  been  omit' 
far  as  possible,  to  practise  upon  general  indications ;  so  ted,  and  the  substances  it  contains  might  more  properly 
it  is  evident  tbst  his  study  of  tbe  materia  medica  is      have  been  arranged  under  other  heads. 

Mr  Murray's  arrangement,  which  is  very  ingenious,  u,  ||^. 
is  founded  principally  on  tbe  doctrine  of  universal  sti-nj'i  b-. 
mulus,  and  be  thus  explains  tbe  principles  on  which  ifssjt"* 
is  established. 

"  Those  stimulants,  which  exert  a  general  action  on 
the  system,  may  first  be  considered.     Of  these  there 


especially  to  know  the  several  means  that  ci 
these.  Such  a  plan,  therefore,  must  be  tbe  moat  proper 
for  giving  a  student  inatnictioD }  and  if,  while  medicines 
are  arranged  according  aa  they  answer  general  indica- 
tions, tbe  particulars  be  likewise  thrown  tooetber  as 
r—  -.  — laible  according  to  their  sensible  qualities  and 


botanical  affinities,  this  plan  wilt  have  the  advantage  are  two  well-marked  subdivisions,  the  diffusible  and 

of  any  otbcr  that  has  been  proposed  for  presenting  to^  tbe  permanent ;  the  former  correspmiding  to  tbe  usaat 

ther  the  subjects  that  ought  to  be  considered  at  one  and  dasaes  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics ;  the  latter,  in- 

tbe  same  time,  and  give  tbe  best  means  of  recollecting  eluding  likewise  two  classes,   tonics  and  astringents. 


every  thing  that  relates  to  them. 

Dr  Culleo's  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  fullows. 
He  first  divides  all  the  substances  contained  in  tbe 
materia  medica  into  two  general  heads,  tbe  first  com- 
prising alimentary  substances,  or  meats,  drinks,  and 
condiments  j  the  second  comprising  medicines  properiy 
BO  called.  These  latter  be  considers  as  they  act  on  the 
solids  or  the  fluids.  Those  irhicb  act  on  the  solids  he 
distinguisbea  into  such  as  act  on  the  simile  solids,  under 
wbicb  he  ranks  astringents,  tonics,  emollients,  and 
escbarotics ;  and  those  which  act  on  tbe  living  solids, 
under  which  be  classes  stimulants,  sedatives,  including 
narcotics,  refrigerants,  and  antispasmodics.  Of  those 
■sedicines  whi(£  act  on  tbe  fluids,  be  cmieeives  that 
soma  operate  by  producing  a  chauge  on  tbeir  fluidity, 
as  attenpanta  and  inspissantsi  or,  on  the  mixture  of 
their  component  parts,  by  correcting  acrimony,  either 
ig  general,  as  demulcents,  or  in  particular  as  antacids, 
antalkalines,  and  antiaeptics.  Others  he  supposes  to 
act  by  producing  an  evacuation  of  superafaundaiit  fluids  i 
and  under  this  bead  be  includes  erriiines,  sialagtwoas, 
expectorants,  emetias,  C)itlttrtics,  diuretics,  di^oT»- 
tics,  and  emBunagogoee. 

In  his  general  classificatiaB,  Dr  Cullen  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  sevti-^  writers  on  tbe.  materia  medica  and 
tberapeotics.  Some  of  tbe  titles  of  bis  classes  have 
iiideed  beeome  obwlcte,  and  his  order  has  bera  almost 


tola^  shanged  by  succeeding  writers. 

Of  those  who  bare  copied  Dr  Cullen's  arrauemi 
with  some  modification,  there  is  perhaps  none  tbat  1 


:s  more  attention  than  the  anonymous  author  of  the 


In  these  there  is  a  gradual  transition  passing  into  tbe 
one  front  tbe  other,  &om  tbe  most  diffusible  and  least 
durable  stimulus,  to  the  most  slow  and  pefmanent  in 
its  action. 

"  The  next  general  division  is  that  comprising  local 
atimnlants  ;  such  are  toe  classes  of  emetics,  cathartics, 
expectorants,  sialagoguea,  errbines,  and  epispauticsL 
These  all  occasion  evacuation  of  one  kind  or  other,  and 
tbeir  effects  are  in  general  to  be  ascribed,  not  te  any 
operation  exerted  on  the  whole  system,  hut  to  chaoget 
of  action  induced  in  particular  parts. 

"  After  these,  those  few  medicioea  may  be  constdeied 
whose  action  is  merely  mechanical  or  chemical.  To 
the  fonner  belong  diluents,  demnlceats,  and  »^nyi|Htnl" 
AntbelroinUcs  ma^  P^|^  ^  referred  with  prapiieto 
to  tbe  aame  diviaion.  To  tbe  latter,  or  them  whici 
act  chemically,  belong  antacids  or  absorbents,  lithna 
ttiptics,  escbarotics,  and  perb^is  refrigerants. 

"  Under  these  classes  may  be  comprehended  all  Ansa 
substiuKCS  capable  of  producing  salntara  changes  in  the 
human  system.  Several  classes  are  indeed  excluded 
which  bava  sometimes  been  admitted  ;  but  these  have 
been  rejected,  either  as  not  being  suffictently  pmciae 
or  comprehensive,  or  as  being  established  only  on  er- 
roneous tbeoiT. 

"  Tbe  subdivisions  of  these  classes  may  sometimes  be 
established  on  the  natmal  affinities  existing  among  the 
substances  arranged  nader  each ;  on  their  chemic^  dmd- 
posltion;  tbeir  resemblance  in  sensible  qualities;  or, 
lastly,  on  distinctions  in  tbeir  medicinal  virtues,  more 
minute  than  those  wbicb  form  the  characters   of   Um 


"  Thesaurus  Mcdicaminum,"  and  a  "  Practical  syu^is      class.    In  difl»rent  classes  one  of  these  methods  will  fn- 
of  the  materia  alimentaria  and  materia  medica."    This      qnently  be  found  preferable  to  any  of  tlie  otbets." 

Mr 
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MATERIA  MEDICA,  Stc, 

1.  Mr  Murnj^H  utMgmiaM  nill  be  best  andentood 
iroai  bit  omi  Uble. 


A.  CEHvaua.  Stiholakts. 


B.  Local  STrauLun*. 


C.  Chekigai.  Remedies. 


Escb&rotica. 


D.  Mecbamical  RlifCOin.  Antbelmbtici. 
DemnkcDU. 

Diloenta. 
EinollieDU  *. 

It  would  be  impnyer  beie  to  ontit  tbe  dunfieMioa 
of  the  ingenicHU  Dr  Darwia,  wUch  naa  pnUubed  in 
hie  Zwumma.  He  diitribntes  the  aTticlea  fd  the  mtX»- 
ria  medica  nnder  sereB  beads,  aceardiag  to  bia  opiiuu] 
•f  tbeir  mode  of  operation.    Ilwj  are  as  fidlowa. 

I .  NtitHeittia,  or  those  tbings  wbich  presem  io  tbeir 
natarml  Mate  tbe  due  ezertiaiu  of  all  tfae  irritative  nw- 
tiocM. 

3.  iHeitOHtia,  or  tbose  tbiiif|s  iriiteb  iaereftM  tbe  ex- 
eitioas  of  all  tbe  inritative  DMtions. 

3.  Sieertienlia,  or  tbose  things  which  inert  ale  the  ir- 
ritatire  motions  wbich  conrtitnta  secretion. 

4.  Sbr&rafM,  or  those  things  which  incnaM  tbe  ii^ 
tative  mottoDi  which  cwMtitnte  absorption. 

5.  LivtrlnUia,  or  those  things  whKb  ioTert  the  ■»• 
tonl  order  of  the  inccessiTe  irritative  motiMiB. 

6.  Jlewrimtia,  or  than  things  wbiob  rcstose  tbe  aa- 
taral  order  of  At  inTcrted  irritative  motioH. 

7.  TorpetUia,  those  things  which  ^!™""''  tbe  exer- 
tions of  all  tbe  irritative  motions. 

lltB  autrientia  be  thus  enomerates  according  to  what 
he  Gooceives  to  be  their  degree  of  neuriifaiDg  power. 

1.  I.  Venison,  beef,  mntton,  bare,  goose,  dock, 
woodcock,  aoipe,  moor-game. 

2.  Ojsten,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  moshnoois,  eel, 
tencb,  barbolt,  smelt,  tarbot,  sde,  tnrtie. 

-3.  Lamb,  veal,  sncking-pig. 
4.  TnriLey,  paitridn,  pheasant,  fowl,  eggs. 

f.  Pike,  peich,  gudgeon,  trcMt,  gravling. 
I.  Milk,  cream,  butter,  bntter-oufk,  whey,  cheese. 
HI.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  potatoes,  tonips, 
carrots,  cabbage,  asparagus,  artichoke,  apioadi,  beet, 
apple,  pear,  plom,  apricot,  nectarioe,  peach,  straw- 
berry, grape,  orange,  melon,  cucumber,  dried  figs, 
raisins,  togar,  honej.  With  a  gnat  variety  of  other 
roots,  seeds,  leaves,  and  fruits. 


IV.  Water,  river-water,  s^ng-water, 
oarib. 

V.  Air,  oxygen,  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas. 

VI.  Nutritive  hatha  and  cljsteis,  tranafiirion  of 
blood. 

VII.  Condiments.  ,3, 
Uoder  tHcitatitia  (or  atimnlanti)  he  ranks  tbe  follow- Inciiaatis. 

ing  articles. 

I.  Papaversomoifennn,  poppy,  opium. 
Alcohol,  wine,  beer,  cyder. 

Pninua  lauro-eenuus,  laurtli  distilled  water  from  tho 
leavci. 

PniDUS  ceiasus,  black  cherry:  distilled  water  from  the 
kernels. 

Nicotiana  tabacam,  tobacco  9  tbe  essential  oil,  decoc 
tioB  of  the  leaf. 

Atropa  belladonna,  dea^  nighuhade  ;  the  berries. 

Datura  atramoninm,  tJiarn  triple  ;  the  finit  boiled  in 
milk. 

Hyoscyamus  reticniatns,  henhane ;  the  seeds  and 
leaves. 

Cjnogloasuni,  haumlt-totigme, 

Meniapennnm,  coocnlns,  IndUm  berry. 

Amygdalae  amaroi,  hitltr  almomd. 

Cicuta,  hemhek.     Coninm  ancnlatum  } 

SiTTchnes  nnx  vomica  ? 

Dclpbinum  itaphisagrta  ? 

II.  Externally,  beat,  olectricity. 
IIL  Etber,  essentod  oils. 

IV,  Oxygen  gaa. 

V,  Passiooi  of  tove,  joy,  anger. 

VI,  Labour,  play,  agiurtion,  frictim. 

The  teccnunli»  be  diitingoisbes  into  diapborelies,i 
Biab^ogoea,  mild  dioretica,  mild  calhattio,  mild  er-*^^ 
rbines,  which,  as  they  wiU  bo  ennmerated  presently,  it 
is  unneeessBiy  to  mention  here;  and  besides  these,  bo 
ennmemtas  toe  fcHowiog  circanstanees  acting  cm  the 
other  secietions. 

Secretion  of  nncw  of  the  rectum  is  incnased  by  can- 
tbaridei,  by  spirit  vt  turpentine. 

Becretioa  of  sobcolnoeons  mnena  is  inoeased  by 
Utstei*  of  cantbaiides,  by  applieatioa  of  a  thin  riice 
of  tbe  fieih  root  of  white  briony,  by  sin^isms,  hjf 
root  of  horse-radish,  coeblearia  armoiacia,  volatik  o^ 

SecretioB  of  tears  ia  increased  hy  vaponr  of  diced 
onion,  of  votetile  alkalL  By  pity,  or  ideas  of  bopekss 
distress. 

Secretion  of  sensorial  power  in  tbe  bnin  is  prolwbly 
incnased  by  opinmr  by  wine,  and  perhaps  by  oxygen 
gM  added  to  tbe  common  air  in  respiration.  , 

Tbe  torbcniia  be  divides  mto  those  iriiicfa  afiect  tbeSortwatia- 
■kin,  as  snlphnric  er  mimatic  acids,  various  aeid  froits, 
■nd  opinm ;  and  tbe  esides  of  leiA,  zinc,  and  nercury, 
qplied  extrmalt^. 

II.  Sucbas  afiect  the  mncons  membranes,  astbcjnice 
•f  sloes  and  crab-apples,  ctncbotia,.  and  opium,  internal- 
ly ;  and  externally  tbe  sulphate  of  capper. 

III.  t.  8oeb  as  affect  tbe  oeDolar  membrane,  aa  P^ 
Nvinn  bark  ;  wormwood,  artemuia  moritinu,  arltmma 
abM/nthium  y  worm-seed,  arUmiiia  tamtomevm  ;  chamo- 
mile, anfAnHUMoMw;  tansey,  ANMMMtmiybogheaD,  ffM> 
nfontAea lri/bliatait«atxarj,geHtimiaeenlaitrKmi  ^^ 
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..  tixa,  geitttarta  luUa  ;  ■rticb<^  leaves,  cyjMifn«ro/ymiMj 
hop,  mtmulus  bipului, 

2.  Orange  p^l,  cliinunoa,  Dntniega,  mace. 
5.  Vomits,  squill,  digitalis,  tobacco. 
4.  Bath  of  warm  air,  of  steam. 

IV.  Such  as  aEect  thi;  veins,  as  water-cresa,  tisyTji- 
•  brutm  ttatturtium  aqimtieumi  mustard,  tint^is;  scurvj- 

gnss,  cixhlearia  horiensis;  horse  radish,  coc/iUiaia  or- 
moTa:ia ;  cnckao  Boitn',  tardamine  ;  dcg's  grass ;  dan- 
dfllion,  leontodon  taraxacon ;  celerj,  apiuM ;  cabbage, 
htauica.  Chalybeates,  bitters,  opium,  after  aufficii^nt 
evacuation  ;  and  extemallf  vinegar,  friction,  and  elec- 
tricity. 

V.  Such  as  affect  the  intestines,  including  sfeveral 
astringents,  and  of  the  antacid  earths, 

VI.  Soch  as  affect  the  liver,  stomach,  and  other  vis- 
cen,  as  oxide  of  iitHi,  filings  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  satphatc  of  ainc,  calomel,  tar< 
trale  of  antimony  aud  potash,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
%hite  krsenic. 

VII.  Such  as  affect  veneraal  ulcers,  including  vari- 
ous preparations  of  Riercuiy. 

VIII.  Such  as  aHcct  -oe  whole  system,  as  evacua- 
tions by  venesectioo  and  cathartics,  followed  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  opium. 

IX.  External  torbenfia,  as  solutions  of  mercury,  zinc, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  arsenic,  or  metallic  oxides  applied 
in  diy  pewder.     Bitter  vegetables  in  decoctions  and  in 

'-drr  powers,  applied  externally;  as  Peruvian  Iwik, 
oak  bark,  leaves  of  wonnwood,  of  tansey,  chamomile 
flowers  or  leaves.     Electric  sparks  or  sbMlu. 

X.  Bandage  spread   with  etnplaitrvm  i  nn'nib,  or 
.    with  carpenter^s  glue  mixed  with  one-tweatietb  part  of 

XL  Portland's  powder,  and  the  nse  of  hope  In  beer, 
both  of  which,  when  <»ntinued,  aie  pemicions. 

Under  the  class -of  tnvrrtenlni  Dr  Darwin  rank*  tbe 
Ardinsry  emetics,  violent  -calhaMics,  violent  errhincB 
and  sialagogues }  violent  diuretics,  sad  coldaodorifics, 
Mich  as  poisans,  fear^and  apftoachiag  death. 
His  eat^ogne  of  revertentia  is  a*  fitUows : 
-'  Ik-lBvetied  motions  which  atlen4lke  bysteric  disease, 
«re  reclaimed,  i>-By  mnsk,  castw.  -a.  B^  aufoetida, 
galbanom,  sag^enam,  ammoniacum,  valenan.  3.  £b- 
sential  oils  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  clovcii,-inlusion  of 
pennyroyal,  matiha  pulegimH,  peppermint,  tnentha  pi- 
perila,  ether,  camphor.  4.  Spirit  ofhattsfaom,  o/csm 
atumale,  iiponge  bnrntto  ^arcoal,  hlaiik  snuSs  of  can- 
dles, which  consist  principally  of  animal  charcoal,  wood- 
Aool,- oil  of- amber.  5.  TheinciriiniM,  as  opium,  alcohol, 
vinegar.  6.  Externally  the  smoke  of  hunit  featliers, 
oil  of  amber,  volatile, salt  Applied  to  the  nostrils,  bUs- 
-  iers,  sinapiuns. 

II.  Inverted.,  mgtisns'of- the  stomach,  are 'reclaimed 
, by  opiums  alcohol,  blisters,  crude,  mercury,  .sinajHKn, 
camphor  and.  opium  externally,  clysters  with  asafos- 
4ids. 
■  III.  Inverted-  niotionB-of<the' intestinal  lymphatics 
are  reclaimed  by  mocitaginoos  diluents,  and  by  intea- 
tioal,  torbrntia,  as  riiuharh,  logwood,  calcined  harts- 
rkora,  Armenian  bole ;  and,  lastly,  .by  incitantia,  as 
-«pium. 

IV.  Invei^d  motions  of  the  urinary  lyn^atics  are 
.reclaimed  iby  caiftluuides,  tarpentiae,  rami,  the  Hcbak- 


tia,   and  opium,  with  caloreoDt  -  earth,  "and  eferth  ofi^benpn- 
alum,  by  oil  externally,  wano  bath,  -  Ifc^ 

V.  Inverted  motions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  r»- ''"  •  ^ 
claimed  by  calomel,  alDe,«nide  mercury,  blisters,  warm 
batb,  c1)'EterB  with  avfoetida,  clysters  of  ice  waters  :  or 
of  spring-  wal .  r  further  cooWd  by  salt  dissolved  in  water 
contairied  in  ah  exterior  vessel  i  'Where  there  exists  an 
tntrosusct'piion  of  the  bowel  in  children,  could  tbe  pa- 
tient be  held  up  fbr  a  time  with  his  head  downwards, 
and  crude  mercury  be  injected  as  a  olyster  to  tbe  qiaui- 
lily  of  two  or  three  peunds  ?  m 

Tlie  torpenlia  he  divides  ialo  13  general  head*.  i.Totpeaik, 
Venesection  and  arteriotomv  ;  2.  Cold  water,  cold  air, 
and  the  respiration  of  air  with  a  diminished  proportion 
of  oxygen-^  3. -Vegetable  niucilagedj  ^.Vegetable 
acids;  5.  Animal  mucus,  hartshorn  -jelly,  veal  and 
chicken  broth,  and  perhaps  oil,  fat  and  ciearo  ?  6.  Mi- 
neral acids  }  7.  Silence  and  darkness  ;  8.  Invertentia 
in  small  doses,  as  nitre,  emetic  tartat,  and.ipeMMoanha, 
given  so  as  to  induce  ntusea  ;  e).  Antacids,  as  ■<tap, 
alkalies,  and  earths ;.  10.  Medicines  preventive  of  fer- 
nKntati6n,  as  sulphuric  ■cid;^  u.  Antbelminiicaj  12. 
Lithontriptics ;  and,  13.  Various  external  remedies,  as 
the  marm  bath,  poulticM,*  •il,  iist,  wax,  plasters,  oiled 
silk,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ob  cancera  and  other  iil> 

We  were  fbr  soBie>time:it  a  loss  what  arrangemart 
we  should  follow  in  the  present  article.  It  was  evidently 
accessary  to«dopt  one  lhat.fihoold,' as  much  as  passible, 
prevent  repetition  -r-and  it  tlierefore  appeared  impropar 
to  tiesit  particularly  oCtfae  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
noder  the  usual  classes.  l%e  alphabetical  order  would 
prcvi-nt  repetition }  but  it  seemed  little  ad^ted  to  tba 
plan  of  a  systematic  treatise.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
judged  it  best  to  arsange  -the -individual  articles  in  two 
methods  ;  1st,  Into  classes  according  to  their  supposed 
operation  on  tlie  mtem  >-and  in  this  view  condder  their 
general  uses ;  and,  2dly,  To  treat  of  them  more  parti- 
cularly under  an  'arrangement  similar  to  that  of  Lin- 
niens.  In  the  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  article,  we 
shall  therefore  consider  tbe  general  action  and  use  of 
the  various  classes  of  remedies,  adopting,  with  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  Mnmenogogtier,  the  arrangement  followed  in 
Dr  Kirby's  Tables  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  and.  in  .a 
succeeding  part  we  shall  consider  the  individual  articles 
under  the  four  heads  of  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  aul 
gaseons  substances. 

Class  I.  EMETICS. 

Emetics  are  such  medicines  as  are  calculated  to  ex-  od^;^ 
cite  vomitbg,  and  thus  discharge  the  contents  of  tbcgt^Kda 
stomach. 

Tablk  0/  EiatTKi.  ,^^ 

I.  Animal  Products.  oi^it*- 

MnrisB  Wnroonit*,  nutriale  of  at 
Aqua  uarbooatis  ami 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 
Anthemis  nobilis,  chamomile  flotoer; 
Asarum  europeum,  luarabacea. 
CeutauKa  henedicta,  htlg  thittk. 
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Itnpeg-       Cephftelia  ipecunuifaa,  ipecacuanha. 

ticE.  Viniui)  ipecucuihK,  ipewicuanha  mne, 

'     »  NicotiiiM  tibacwn,  tohaecQ  ia  chftUrt, 

Olck  florapeB,  oHvt  oiL 
ScillE  muntiaw,  tqnill, 

Acetum  Bcillw  nwritinuc,  vinegar  ^(fmUb. 
Sinapii  Blba,  muitard. 


III.  MlHEKAL  PKOBUCTS. 

Satphai  CKpri^  miphate  ofc^ptr. 

Sulpfauretam  Rotirnqnii,  tufyhuret  ofantunoinf. 
Oxidum  Mitimonii  cam  lulpiinTe  Titrificatnin^  V(i(n- 
fod  oxide  of  antimony  viith  tuipAur. 
'     Vimm  aotinoiui,  antimotuai  wine,  L. 
T&rtra  antiimmli,  tartrite  ofanturKiiy. 
Viomn  UrtritisantimQiiii,  wine  oflarteriitd  anti- 
mony, 

Sulphu  zincl,  lulphate  eftsinc, 
aA 

The  gcMnl  effecti  prodocnl  by  emetica  uv,  b  md* 
Ration  of  aneftsineu  in  the  ftomadt,  followed  by  sick- 
ness, Twtcbing  and  vomiting.  Durinr  die  n»nw»,  the 
pulse  ii  leebh,  qnick,  and  Mmetimea  inegnlar,  and  tbe 
Gountenaacc  ii  pale ;  but  when  the  vomiting  cocdm  m, 
the  pulse  grows  quicker,  and  the  f«oe  flinbed.  After 
tlie  vouiitiog  has  ceased,  the  aicknesa  or  nausea  com- 
monly  goes  off  entirelj,  though  it  sometiroes  remains  in 
m  distressing  degree.  The  patient  feels  languid,  heavy, 
and  duposed  to  sleep.  The  ^n  nsnally  feels  moist,  and 
the  pnlse  continues  weak  for  some  time,  but  gradually 
pvwB  fuller  and  slower. 

To  consider  emetics  merely  as  evacnants  of  the  rto- 
mach,  would  be  to  take  a  very  contracted  and  imper- 
ject  view  of  their'eSects  ;  for  if  traced  through  the 
whole  of  their  operation  in  the  various  diseases  in  which 
tbey  an  employed,  their  inffuence  over  the  human  bo- 
dy appears  so  manifold  and  extensive,  that  they  may  be 
JBStIv  reckoned  amongst  tbe  moitt  powerfut  instmmenti 
whicn  the  Materia  Medica  affords.  Hence,  besides 
their  nse  as  cleansers  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  serve 
to  induce  sweating  in  fevers',  to  favour  espectorationiu 
disorders  of  the  lungs  )  to  promote  absorption  In  cases 
'  of  dropsy)  and  to  remove  certain  obstructed  conditions 
•f  die  viscera,  such  as  jaundice  and  soppression  of  the 
■Mtnet  {  also  in  cases  of  glandular  and  lymphatic  ob- 
struction*, and  in  some  cases  of  palmonary  contamp- 
tiim.  By  means  of  their  peculiar  action  on  tbe  ner- 
vons  ami  vascular  system,  they  aflay  the  spasms  in 
asthma,  and  check  the  discharge  of  blood  in  hKmor- 
rfaages  firom  the  lungs  and  uteros.  Id  the  first  of  these, 
viz.  in  spitting  of  blood,  they  have  been.^ven  with 
advantage  by  Dr  Robinson,  and  still  more  lately  by 
Di  Stoll  of  Vienna ;  who  says,  that  in  such  cases  ipe* 
cacuanha  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm,  seeming  to  close 
the  open  vessels  of  tbe  lungs  sooner  and  more  effectaal- 
ty  than  any  other  remedy.  In  tbe  other,  vis.  in  ute- 
rme  heraorrhagy,  small  doses  only  of  these  medicines, 
M  as  to  excite  sickness,  but  not  vomiting,  are  found  to 
answer  besL  But  in  both  these  instances  they^  should' 
be  administered  with  caution,  since  it  sometimes  bi^ 
pens  that  tbey  do  more  harm  than  good,  Dr  Cullen 
once  met  with  an  accident  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
vomiting  increased  tfa«  hnnonbagy  to  a  great  and  dan- 
gartwt  dEgcee. 
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Dysentery  is  to  be  added  to  tbe  anraber  ef  diseases  Tbenpes- 
in  wbidi  emetics  have  a  peculiarty  beneficial  effect.        ,     **»»• 

When  there  is  mnch  VMceral  mflammatian  ;  when  "™*' ' 
there  are  symptomt  of  great  acenmnlatioa  in  the  vessels 
of  tbe  head  ;  in  tbe  advanced  st^cs  of  pregnancy,  and 
in  cases  of  iotestiaal  bcmU,  medicinet  of  this  claM  are 
to  be  avoided.  And,  in  general,  perswis  wbo  have 
weak  and  delicate  stomachs  should  be  caatious  of  em- 
ploying tbem  tM  tn^,  since,  as  Dr  Cnllen  has  re- 
marked, frequent  voanting  renders  tbe  stomach  less  fit 
to  retain  what  is  thrown  into  it^  and  even  weakens  its  •  T^rrsu 
powers  of  digestum  *. 


Class  II.  EXPECTORANTS; 


3d*i 
^3s- 
M< 

Those  medicines  arv  called  ezpectoranU,  ^tare^^|^ 
employed  to  promote  the  excretion  of  pa*  or  mucos  ^^2^ 
from  tbe  windpipe  and  Inngs.  In  general  tbey  an 
emetics  given  in  smaller  doses,  though  there  are  several 
medicines,  especially  some  of  the  gum  roins,  that  are 
considered  to  act  in  this  way,  withont  any  tmdency  to 
excite  vomiting. 

The  following  articles  an  osoally  employed  in  this^^'^^^ 
country  as  expeetotants,  opccte- 

I.  Vegetable  Pioducts. 

Cephaelis  ipecacoanha,  ipecacuanha, 
Nicotiana  tabacnm,  toiateo. 
Scitta  maritima,  t^iU. 


Acetnm  scilln  maritinKe,  vinegar ^»qmU. 


Syropu* 


Oxymel  *ciI1«ronwte/  ^lauiS. 

Tinctnra-  scIIIk,  tincture  oji^iS, 

FilulK  scilliticse,  tquiapiUa. 
Conserva  scilke,  conserve  ofeqi^Ue.  ■ 
Alliom  sativnm,  garlic. 

SyrupUH  sllli,  *i/rup  of  garlic. 
AmTDOui scam,  gun*  ammoaiac. 

Arum  macniatuo),  uiake-rahin. 

Colchicnm  autnmnale,  meadow  tajron.  ■ 

Sympus  colchici  autmonslis^  *V'VP  ofeokAkum.- 

Oxymel  colchici,  oxumel  of  couh^um. 
Ferula  asafcetidae,  atafitlida, 

Lac  asafbetida,  milk  ofmafaiida. 
Hyaiopus  officinalis,  hyttop. 
KlaiTubium  vnlgare,  harehottttd, 
Myrrha,  ntgrrh. 
Pinpindla  anisom,  anieetted. 

Gleam  volatile  pimpinellse  anisi^  01?  ofaniMKed. 
Polygala  senega,  teneha  root, 

Decoctnro  polygalfs  senegte,  decoction  ofteneka, 
Styrax  benuun,  benjamin. 

Acidum  benzoicnm,  benxoic  acid, 

Tinctura  benzoes  composita,  compound  ttncture  ^, 
benjoTmn. 

Alcohol,  tpiril  ofwincr 

^ther  sulpburicns,  sulphuric  ather, 

n.  Mineral  Products. 

SulphuKtnm  antimonii,  lulphartt  ^mttmomf. 
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Tartru  uitlinooii,  t&rtrile  efimtimemf. 

VintUD  Urtritii  antiaiDBu,  tmr  tftarlr^  t^oMi- 


Solpfaantnm 

SoMmt  aabUniatam 
Solplrar 


p.  31*. 


r./iouvrt  o^mA 

CHenn  Hilphantnoi,  m^iiraUd  odL 
Fetnleiim  nlpbDnttm,  jm^AhtoM  pemtemm. 
IWcbiwi  nlpiiorU,  jh^Amt  iamtagei. 

m.  Gaseous  Phoddcts. 

Gm  hj^rogcniimi,  J^/drogimgmt. 

Gat   hydrageniiiiii   carbonatum,   eariotiated  hydro- 

v*pom  aqiUB  talidK  inlulatio,  itAtUitig  the  iteaau 
t^  vMrm  uattr. 

Tke  Bo^  in  which  •zpectwanti  promote  the  ezcre- 
tioD  of  pa>  or  mucus  &vm  the  iDOga,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  nodentood.  Some  nippoae  that  thoM  which 
ate  popeilj  noetic,  operate  bjt  the  sjmpathj  dmt  ex- 
ists between  the  ttomw^  and  lows,  and  that  the  net 
inerate  by  some  tmecific  action.  Mr  Mui 
that  there  are  various  modes  of  operation  by  which  < 
tun  remrdiet  will  appear  to  promote  expectoration,  and 
which  will  giro  them  n  claim  lo  the  title  of  expecto- 
rants. 

Hius,  in  certain  diseases  the  exbalant  vesseti  in  the 
longs  aeem  to  be  in  that  state,  by  which  the  exhala- 
Inlion  of  fluid  is  lessened,  or  nearly  stopped,  and  in 
Bach  cases  expectoration  must  be  diminisbed.  Any  me- 
dicine capable  of  Temoviog  that  constricted  state,  will 
appear  to  promote  expectoration,  and  will  at  least  re- 
iMve  some  of  the  symptomt  of  the  disease.  It  is  appa- 
rently by  such  a  mode  of  operation,  that  antimany,  ipe- 
cncuanhs,  squill,  and  some  others,  promote  expecton* 
tion  in  pDCnmonia,  catarrh,  and  asthma,  the  principal 
diseases  in  which  expectorants  are  employed. 

There  is  a  case  of  an  opposite  kind,  that  in  which 
there  is  a  rednndance  of  mucus  in  the  tangs,  as  occurs 
in  humoral  asthma,  and  eatarrfiut  tenitu.  In  these  ^• 
fections,  certain  expectorants  are  supposed  to  prove  use- 
fill.  If  they  do  so,  it  it  probably  by  being  determined 
rooie  particularly  in  their  actum  to  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels, and  by  their  nwderate  stimuhit  diminishing  the 
seoetioD,  or  increasing  the  absorption,  thus  lessening 
the  quantity  of  flmd,  and  thereby  rendering  the  expec- 
bmtioa  of  the  remainder  more  easy.  The  detennina- 
tion  of  these  tubttancet  to  the  Innvt  it  often  perceptible 
Ij  their  odonr  in  the  air  exiured.  A  timilar  dimian- 
tton  of  flaid  in  the  tongs  may  be  effected  by  determin- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  body }  and  those  expectorants 
wUch  belong  to  the  ctus  of  diaphoretics  probabty  act 
in  this  manner. 

Expectorants,  then,  an  to  be  regarded,  not  U  me- 
dicines which  directly  utiit  the  rejection  of  a  fluid  al- 
ready secreted,  bat  rather  as  either  Increasing  the  na- 
tural exbalation  where  it  is  deficient,  or  dimioishing  the 
quantity  of  fluid  where  it  is  too  copious,  either  by  sti- 
'''malating  the  pulmonary  vessels,  or  by  determining  to 
•  the  turmce.  In  both  cases  expectoration  will  appear  to 
be  pronMted  or  Militated*. 
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The  definition  of  these  remediei  ptiata  out  the  ^ms  Tkcn 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  viz.  thnee  in  wrfaich  an      tb 
accnmalBtion  of  pas  or  nraco*  takes  place  in  tbe  bran-  '"'V 
cbial  cells,  as  catarrh,  pneumonia  in  ita  amparative 
stage,  peripaeunionia  notha,  asthma,  and  ;plinitrii  pnl- 
monalis  or  eonturapdon. 

Class  UI.    DIAPHORETICS. 

Diaphoretics  an  those  remedies  tfcat  are  intended  toDM 
promote,  keep  up,  or  restoi*  the  ^EcretMst  of  penpir-'f^f' 
lUile  matter  finim  the  skin )  and  of  tbeoe  mbb  act  bi«**^ 
feebly,  and  only  inuease  tbe  inaeesiUe   penpimtiaa, 
while  otiwra  act  mon  powerfiilly,  and  under  farmiraMn 
circnmstances,  exdte  sweating.    Heooe  we  nay  divide 
them  into  two  osden. 

A.  THE  MILDER  DIAPHORETICS.  ^^ 

I.  AiriitAi.  Products.  ''■'" 


II.  VzOXTAUX   FKODtlCTS. 

Anthem  is  nobilis,  cHaimmtHe  tta. 

Centaurea  benedicts,  holy  thittk  tea. 

Myrrha. 

Allium  sativam. 

Acidum  acctosum,  acetous  acid  or  vinegar. 

Acidiim  acetom  dcstiUslam,  dtttHlcd  vitugar. 

Aqua  acetitis  ammonia,   water  of  acetaled  am- 

Arctinm  lappa,  burdock  decoction. 
Artemisia  abrotanum,  wulherti-vnxtd  tea. 
Ariitolochia  seneotaria,  snake-rool. 

Tinctun    aristotochiK   serpentarise,    tincture    ef 

Daphne  mexereum,  nuxercvm. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei,  decoction  of  tne^sicrtua. 
Dorstenia  CimtrayeTva,  conlrayerva. 

Pulvit  (xmtrayervee  compositus,  compotind  pou>dtr 
of  contrayerva. 

Fumaria  efficinalit,yiiffit'tory, 
LauitiB  sassafras,  tauafrat  tea. 
Salvia  officinalis,  sc^  tea, 
Sambncoi  nigra,  elder. 

SncGos  bacci  samhnci  tpiesatns,  intpiuatedyuice  rf' 
elder. 

Smilsx  sarsaparilla,  larsapariBa. 

Decoctum  tmilacis  samparilln,  deeoctio»  ^  $ar- 


Solanum  dulcamara,  hitter  si 

Snpertartras  potassK,  mjxrtiirfrate  ^jnfatA  or  rmtm 

tf  tartar. 

B.  STRONGER  DIAPHORETICS,  OR  SC- 
DORIFICS. 

I.  Animal  Products, 

Moechns  moscfaifems,  mtitk, 
Mistnra  mosehata,  n 
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II.  Veoetable  Pkodocts. 
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CTMM  the  action  of  Ibe  •lg«orl>«iU,Mi4thuai 


Acoaitum  neomantuuin,  aeotute. 

Succus  spimtns  scooitl  oapdli,  uupiaated  Juice  of 

Caaikcum  olEciiwle,  gutuaettm  wootf  mid  rttin. 
Decoctum   guaiftci  officiiiBlis   compositunif    aim- 
pmnd  dteoelion  ^^umacum. 

Tinctura  giuuaci   officinalis,   ttncture  of  gtutia- 

Tinctnra  goaiaci  ammoniata,  anmmtiated  WiKhirt 
ofraaiocum. 

Lannis  camphora,  eamphor. 

Mictnra  camphorata.,  eampkoraied  mirturt. 

EnmUio  eamphonita,  camphorated  emultion, 
Fapftver  WKmiifenioi,  opium. 

Tinctura  opii,  tincturt  oji^nm, 

Tioctura  opii  camphorata,  eataph^aUd  tincture  tf 


Tinctnra  opii  ammoniata. 


in.  MiNZRAL  Products. 

mipkurtt  rfantMtony, 


iulphnrel 


inretum  antinwn 


Snlphuretum  anliniaiui  pneparitum. 

Sulphor  itibii  Aucum,  brown  tulphuret  o/*  anti- 
mony. 

Oxiduni  aatimoDii  cum  pboaphate  calcit,  oxide  of 
antimony  with  phosphate  of  lime,  or  Jamet'i  powder. 

Antimonium    calcinatum,    vihite   aside  of  anti- 
mony. 

Calx  stibii  pnecipitatum.    D.    Precipitated  oxide 
of  antimony,  or  powder  ofAlgorotfi. 
Sulphui  axMmtXMtD, powers  oftulpkur. 

Sulphor  sublimatum  lotum. 

Sulphur  ^■netiptaXam,precipitatedndphur,  otmiUc 
oftulphur, 

Hydrargjram,  mereury. 

Hydnrgymm  purl&i»taia,  purified  mercury. 

Submuriaa  hjdrargyri,  vel  calomelas,  tubmariate 
t^  mercury,  or  calomel. 
'    BalneuD)  calidum,  hot  bath. 
BatuciUQ  vaporis,  vapour  bath. 

^^"^A-  Dla^oietics  act  in  one  of  two  ways ;  some  by  eic- 
skeretio.  citing  an  increaHd  action  of  the  exbalant  tcbscIs  of  the 
skin  immediately,  or  by  sympathy  with  other  parts,  as 
tbe  ap^ication  of  heat,  the  warm  bath,  friction,  &c, ; 
wbile  olhen  promote  penpiration,  by  increasing  the  ge- 
neral force  of  the  circulating  system,  and  tbm  acting 
on  the  exfaalant  vessels  of  the  skin. 

The  action  of  diaphoretics  ii  aasisted  by  moderate 
warmth  and  by  te|ud  diluent  liquora  frequently  taken. 

The  immediate  effects  of  these  medidne*  are  partly 
a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body,  but 
principally  a  change  of  the  dotennination  of  blood 
from  other  parts  to  the  surface.     They  peibaps  alio  in- 
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tbeTtunpeii- 
spasroodic  consiriciMO  ef  the  ftubcutaneous  venela.  ikc 

The  cases  to  which  diapborettc  medicines  are  beit        •      ■" 
adapted,  are  inflammalwy  fevers,  rbeomatisraf  asthata, 
dyspepsia,  ^tiuate  diarrhce«,^iid  |totracteddyseBtciy. 
'Ilicy  are  injnrioos  in  typbos  favcr,  ei^cially  toward* 


Where  the  force  of  tbe  circulation  is  very  peat,  it 
is  proper,  before  tbe  ezbibitiwi  of  diaphoretica,  to  pre- 
mise the  n»e  oTsoioe  other  evacuation,  as  bleedii^  oc 
purging. 

Class  IV.  DIURETICS. 

"Hkese  arq  sncfa  medicines  as  pramoti 
eicretion  of  urine. 

The  principal  diuretics  are  thesa. 

I.  AxiMAL  PkODUCTS. 


•/ 


Polvis  ipecacuanhK  ct  opii,  powder  o/*  ipeearuan 
and  opium. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthom,  yelhw-Jhwcred  rhode- 
dendrott. 


Lytta  vesicatoria,  caniharidet. 

Tinctura  meloes  vesicalorii,  tincture  ^cantharidel. 
OnlscuB  asellus,  miUepedet,  or  wood-lice, 

II.    VCG STABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Asanim  europseum,  atarahacca, 
Nicotiana  tabacnni,  t^acco. 
ScitU  maritima,  tfta'lt. 

Tinctura  scitlte,  tincture  oftquili, 
CtJcbieam  autnmnale,  meadow  taffron. 

Ehrrupus  colcbici,  tyrup  ofcoknicum. 

Oxymel  colcbici,  avymei  ^ coichicum.  \ 

Acetum  colcbici,  vinegar  ofcokhicum. 
Folygala  senega,  aeneka  root. 

Uecoctnm  polygala  senegse,  decoction  ^  seneka, 
Acetum  acetoaum,  acetout  acid. 

Acetas  potassK,  acetate  of  potash. 
Daphne  mezereum,  mezerevm. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei,  decoction^ mcxeremn, 
Smiiaz  sarsapanlllB,  xtrsapariOa. 

Decoctum  saraaparille  compositom,  atmpaund  de- 
coction of  sarsapariUa.    ■ 

Solanum  dulcamara,  bittersweet. 
Supertartru  potassx,  supertartrate  ofpolath. 
Allium  cepa,  ontan, 
Cissampelos  pareira,  parmra  brava, 
Cochlearia  armoracia,  hortc-radith. 
Copaifera  officioalia,  balsam  tf  Copaiba. 
Cynara  scoiymua,  artichoke. 
Digitalis  puparea,J%a^<nw. 
Junipems  communis,  jwflijper. 

Spiiitus  juniperi  conunn&ia  compositus,  eompvtM 
spirit  if  juniper. 

Oleum  juniperi  communis,  oB  ofjiimptr. 
JuDipems  lycia,  otibannm. 
Leontodon  taraxacum,  dttndelum. 
Pinus  sylvestiii,  common  turpenHnt. 

Oleum  volatile  pioi  purissimuni,  ptirifiedo^  of  tur- 

Finos  larix,  Venice  turpentine. 
Spartium  scoparinm,  green  broom. 
-Ulntos  campestris,  elm  bark. 

Decoctum  olmi,  decoction  ^tlm  bark.         ' 
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Dlaretica  sra  now  KMom  emjAvjti,  Axccpt  in  caiBi  j 
ni.  Mineral  Products,  of  dropsr,  ud  here  thtj  not  nDfreqncDtlj  bil  of  tuc- 

cns.     The)^  are,  hovever,  ocusioaallj  u»ed  id  cjUcq-^ 
lous  or  ^velly  complBints,  in  Eonorrhcea,  to  dlminiah 
plethora,  OT  check  profaae  penpmtion. 


HyilrargyrDin,  mercury, 

'  Mviaa  bydrargyri,  eorrwvt  muriate  o^  mrr> 
airy. 

Nitras  poUssiE,  nitrate  qfpotath- 
Nitrum  ^oTidctXiwa,  purified  nilrr. 
Acidum  nitrosum,  nitroiu  acid. 
Spirittis  lEtheris  nitrosi,  spirit  t^  mtrou*  atker. 
EBbctt  and     The  opt^nition  of  diuretics   is  greatly  proisoted  by 
■■>V>f  ^"-plentiful  dilution,  which   should  by  no  meuu  be  with- 
'^         held  from  dropsical  patients,  though,   for  many  yean 
aaat,   the  contrary  methcd  has   too   much   prevailed. 
The   medical  vrorld  ia  much   indebted   to  Sli  F.  Mil> 
man,  for  the  pains  he  has  takerrto  show  the  propriety 
of  Indulging  such  patients  In  the  free  use  of  liquids. 
In  confinnatlon  of  the  propriety  of  this  method,  the 
obeervution  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen  may  be  added.     He 
bas  remarked  that  he  always  thought  it  absurd  in  pby- 
sicians  to  employ  diuretics  while  they  enjoined  an  ab- 
stinence from  drink,  which  is  almost  the  only  means  of 
conveying  these  diuretics  to  the  kidneys.     Whenever, 
therefore,   he  employed  diuretics,  be  at  the  same  time 
advised  drinking  freely  ;  and  be  was   persuaded   that 
drinking  largely  often   contributed  to    the   cures    he 

It  is  obvioas,'Says  MrMurrav,  that  a  diuretic  «ffect 
t!I1  be  produced  by  any  siibstance  cap^le  ofstimulat- 
iog-the  secreting  vesaeU  of  the  kidneys.  All  the  saline 
diuretics  seem  to  act  in  this  manner.  They  are  receiv- 
ed into  the  circulation,  and  passing  off  with  the  urine, 
stimulate  the  vessels,  and  increue  tae  quantity  secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretica,  the  eOect  of  which  ap- 
pears to  arise  not  from  direct  application,  hut  from  an 
action  excited  in  the  stomach,  and  pjvpagated  by  nerv. 
0U3  communication  to  th«  secreting  urinary  vessels. 
The  diuretic  operation  of  squill,  and  of  sevend  other 
vegetables,  appears  to  be  of  tbis  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode  in  wbioh  oertain 
substances,  produce  k  diuretic  efiect,  that  is,  by  promo- 
tins  absorption.  When  a  large  quantity  of  watery  Suid 
M  introduced  into  the  circulating  mass,  it  stimulates  the 
9ecreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  carried  off  by  the 
urine.  If,  therefore,  absorption  be  promoted,  and  if  ik 
portion  of  serous  fluid,  perhaps  previously  effused,  be 
'  taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
will  be  increased.  In  this  nay  digitalis  seems  to  act^ 
Its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said,  is  greater  when 
exhibited  in  dropsy,  than  It  is  in  health. 

On  the  same  principle  may  probably  be  ezpluned 
the  utility  of  mercury  !o  promoting  tha  action  of  several 
jinretlcs. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted  by  driokr 
ing  freely  of  mild  diluents.  It  is  also  Influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  external  heat 
be  applied,  diuresis  is  frequently  prevented,  anddia- 
phoresis  produced-  Hence  the  doses  of.tham  should  be 
|iven  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  patient,  if  pos- 
sible, be  kept  out  of  bed.  ' 

The  direcl  efiects  of  diuretics  are  sufficteally  evident. 
They  discharge  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  by 
•WMT^Vthat  discharge  they  indirectly  pionole  aburptioa  over 
Ijfe  vdiole  sy8t«a*.. 


Clam  V.  CATHABTICS. 

Cathartics  are  those  mcdieinei  wbich  pMOMtte  or  m-  DaUtka 
cr«ue  the  evacuetion  of  ezcremcotitioui  n^ter,  or  of°f '"^ 
serous  flnids,  from  the  bowels.  ^*' 

Time  are  two  princi^  objects  which  Daden)  phy- 
sicians have  in  view  in  the  administration  of  catkutici; 
one  is,  merely  to  empty  the  bowels,  wad  biiDg  off  the 
excrement itloua  matter  contairwd  in  them,  whKfa  is  al- 
ready out  of  the  eouise  of  eirculatioo ;  the  other,  to 
stimulate  the  cxhalant  veseela  of  the  bowels,  and  thai 
promote  an  increased  secretion  of  seroiw  Suids  which 
they  poar  igto  the  allmeotary  eanal ;  in  this  way, 
diminishing  the  general  mass  of  Sulda-  in  the  body. 
Hence  these  medicines  are  naturailji  divided  into  laxa- 
tives and  purgatives,  the  latter  of  which  are  often  tcra- 
ed  drastic  purgatives,  It  is  true  that  theeo  orders  of 
cathartics  differ  only  in  degree  of  power,  as  aooh  aquaa- 
tity  of  a  laxative  may  be  given  at  to  iaJiwe  paring, 
while  the  dose  of  a  purgative  may  be  so  dimieuhed  a* 
to  prove  only  gently  laxative.  As,  however,  the  di- 
vision is  nseful  in  some  respects,  we  shall  here  pieaem 
It,  and  shall  distribute  our  list  of  cathartics  Into  laxa- 
tives and  purgativra. 

A.   Laxatives. 

I.  Animal  Products.  Tdit  ts 
Mel,  hiney. 

Mel  despumatum,  ehrijUd  heney. 

II.  Vegetable  pRODtrtm. 

Anthemis  nobllis,  dytteri  aJchamomUe  decodiom. 

Olea  europaea,  oUve  oil, 

SnperUrtras  potassEe,  aupertarlrale  of  potash. 

Tartras  potassK,  tartrate  cfpolath. 

Tartras  potasssE  et  sodEc,    tartrate  ofpttath  and 
soda,  or  Roehelle  tail. 
Cassia  fistula. 

£lectuarium  cassin,  electuary  efcateia. 
Cassia  senna,  temta. 

Pulvis  sennse   compositus,   compound  powder  of 
tenna. 

Electuarium  casaiae  sennie,  elettuary  of  aenaa. 

Infusum  sennSE  simplex,  timple  infusion  oftetum. 

Infusum  senox  tartariaatum,  tartarited  iitfimbit  tf 

Infusum  tamarind i  cum  senna,  te/Mmn  ^  ttama- 
rinda  with  umta, 

Tinetura  lena^  composite,  oompoimd  tinctitrt  of 
aetina. 

Ficus  carica,^^;. 
Fraxinns  ore  us,  itianna. 

Syrupus  nunnn,  sy/^  ^matmai 
Primus  dumestica,  prune. 
Jtosa  damascene,  damusk  m$e. 

Syrupus  rose  centifoliie,  tynip 
Saccharum  officiDorum,  brown  mgar. 
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Tunarinliu  bdicft,  toMorindt. 
Violk  odontk,  iweet  vioUt. 
*  8jnip«t  nalie  odonittc,  wyrup  ^vwiett, 

ni.   MtNEEAL  PKOQUCTS. 

Salphur  HibtimBttuB,  Jtowtri  ^m^Air. 

Sulfur  ■ublimatum  lotiuB. 
8i^  hupaana,  CaitUt  «s^. 

B.    PnMOdTirMi. 

I.  Akimal  Frodocts. 

Cervni  elapfaya,  harUham. 

Fboi^u  mJk,  phuphate  tftoda, 

XL    VEcrTABLE  Fkoducts. 
Niootiuu  Ubacum,  eb/ster»  of  labano,  mqftoitcca 
mtokt. 

Suibacaa  nifpn,  elder, 
^""'iSr**^'}   cfyiterte/ti,fpenhne. 
Aloe  pcHbUata,  aoccolrine  ahei. 

PiiItu  ftloM  cum  canells,  powder  of  atoei  with 
atmella. 

PilnlK  aloetteiB,  tdoetk  pHU. 
FilolK  aloM  GUin  c^Dcynthide,  pilb  of  akft  with 
eohcynth. 

ViDnni  aloe*  MccotniiB,  aioei  wine. 
Unctara  aloei  MccotriiiK,  tinelure  of  toctetrine 
whet. 

Bryonim  alba,  brfoia/. 
CoDvolTolua  jalapa,  j'at^. 

Pnlvi*  jalapae  conpoaitiu,  tMnpomtd  powder  of 
J<d^- 

EatnutaM  jalapN;,  extract  t^jolap. 
Tinctnn  MnvoWuli  jalapK,  iittetmre  tfjidap. 
CoDTOlvolu*  ■caBomaaia,  teaminomf. 

Pntrii  KanHBoaii  compeutDi,  emiipouttd  powder 

Pulvis  (camnaonii  euoi  aloe,  powder  of  leammoMf 
vithakei. 

Electoariam  icaiainoaii,  eteetuary  ^icammony. 
Coeumii  ccrlocjnthii,  eotoeyntA,  or  oilier  apple, 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compMitnm,  compound 
extract  ofeaheynth.  - 

Gratiola  officinalis,  An^  hysMop. 
Helleboraa  niger.  Mack  fielkhore. 

Estiactam  bellebori  nigri,  tstraet  if  black  hcffc- 
*ore. 

Helleboraa  fixtidm,  ttinkiw  hellebore. 
Irii  pModaconis,  common  flag, 
Linnro  catbarticam,  purgit^  ftax. 
Hocnordica  elateriam,  wild  cucumber. 

81MCIM  ^iMatoa  monMrdici  elaterii,  elaterium. 
SbainniiB  catbarticiu,   buckthorn. 

SynipuB  rfaamni  cathartic!,  tpvp  ^buckthorn. 
Bbenol  palmatum,   rhubarb. 

Infinum  riiei  palmati,  infUmn  of  rhubarb. 

Vinnin  rbei  mimati,  rmiharb  wine. 

Tinctura  rbci  pabnati,  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Tinctnra  rbabarbari  componta,  compound  tincture 
^rhubarb. 

Tinctura  riiei  et  aloeg,  tincture  tf  rhubarb  and 
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Tinctnra  rbei  et  gentianoe,  tincture  of  rhttlati  Thenpen- 

andftntian.  J^.^f 

Bicinoi  cemmDoiB,  catlor  oil.  "     ' 
Stalagmitii  cambogioidea,  gamboge. 

III.    MiHKRAL  Product!. 

Sulpburetam  antimonii,  ti^kuret  if  antimony. 
Tartria  antimonii,  in  my  imall  doaet. 

Hydrargyniro,  mercury. 

Snbmnriai  hjdrvgyri,  tuhmuriate  of  mercury. 

Submurias  hjdrargyn  pnecipitatiu,  prteipitaled  rub- 
mmriate  of  mercury.  " 

PilnlR  bjdrargjri,  mertaruU piSi. 

Niti«B  potassR. 

Sulpbaa  potaUK,  m^^hate  ifpotoMh, 

Marias  aodEC,  tea  lalt. 

Sulphas   sodce,   tulphate  if  toda,    or   QlauberU 
tutt. 

Sdpfaas  magnesite,  tu^hate  of  magneeia,  or  Ep- 
tem  loll. 

'S7 

The  opemtion  of  a  pnrgatiTc  medicine  on  tbe  inte^'^''*  "" 
tinal  canal,  inaj  be  considered  as  tbreefold  :  Fint,  it^l^^^'*" 
•timulatcs  tbe  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestiDcs,  quickeai 
their  action,  and  thus  increases  the  natural  peristaltic 
motion  of  tbe  bowels,  in  coDseqnencc  of  irhtch  tbeir 
content*  are  more  qnicUy  discharged.  Secondljr,  the 
eshalant  vessels  are  stimalated  by  it,  which  termiaate  in 
tbe  inner  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  it  Cxcilei  them  to 
four  forth  a  greater  discharge  of  fiuids,  as  well  as  the 
moutbs  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  roncoaa  ghmda,  by 
t^icb  the  natural  mucus  of  tbe  intestines  u  greatly 
angmented  ;  and  hence  tbe  eTacoations  by  stool  are  not 
only  quicker,  but  tbe  ezcrementitious  matter  is  thinner 
and  more  copious.  Hiirdly,  tbe  stools  are  rendered 
still  more  abundant,  by  an  additional  portion  of  the 
fluids  furnished  by  the  neigbbonring  viscera,  tbe  liver 
pancreas,  Sue.  to  which  the  stimulus  of  a  purgative,  of 
tbe  more  active  sort  in  particular,  extend*.  It  is  pro- 
bable tkat  thoM  effects  are  coramunicated  to  tbe  whole 
range  of  tbe  intestinal  canal,  from  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  stomach  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectumi  or 


pn- 


FVoR]  tbe  view  we  have    now  taken   of  the 
mary  effects  of  cathartics  on  tbe  bowels,  we  may 
)y  understand  how  far  tbey  may  prove  useful  in  some 
diseases,  and  injurious  in  Others  ;  and  how  we  may  vary 
tbe  degree  of  their  actinty  under  different  Gircum> 

When  we  consider  the  great  length  of  tbe  alimenta- 
ry canal,  with  the  numerons  vessels  and  mucous  folU- 
cles,  as  well  as  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts,  which 
open  on  its  Internal  surface,  it  will  be  evident  that  pur- 
gatives, even  though  they  be  not  very  stimulant,  may 
occasion  a  great  general  evacuation,  and  consequent  di- 
minntjon  of  the  mass  of  fluids,  by  opening  at  once  all 
tbo«e  outlets.  From  this  it  appears,  that,  next  to  blood- 
letting, purging  will  form  one  of  tbe  most  active  reme- 
dies in  acate  inflammatory  diseases,  where  we  wish  t« 
avoid  an  over  distension  01  the  vessels,  and  restrain  the 
pretematoral  incresM  of  the  powers  1^  the  circulating 
STBtem.  Accordingly,  purging  constitutes  a  principal 
part  of  ivbat  is  tarmed  the  coo&ng  regimen.  In  thesa 
cases  the  mora  drastic  purgatives  are  to  be  avuded,  as 
4X2  tbeir 
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lagita-  thrir  use  wenld  be  ftltonilej  nith  so  murh  allmulating  incruseil,  tlie  action  of  the  absorbtfolB  aixy  tie  p«rti-  Tbcnfn 

'^      .  cfTttt.  <MJ   ttio  system  in  general,  as  to  cnmitcrljalance  cularly  excited.     This  expluDS,  wliy  purging  Qfiei)  ex-       *"* 

the  ailvanliige  we  sliould   derive  from  their  diiiiiiiisliing  cites  the  octant  of  the  abtorbenls,  to  lake  up  moie  co-         ' 

tlie  mas.s  of  fluitin.      Again,  the  change  in  the  distribu-  piously  the  fluids  that  were  otherwise  stagnant   in  llie 

n  of  the  bluud  from  other  par(!>  of  the  system  lo  ibc  adipose  niembrane,  or  other  cavities  of  the 


reby  otlen  proves  a  cure  of  dropty. 
tion  is  perhaps  little  more  than  an  implicit  BtaAment  of 
the  fact.  It  ia  certain,  however,  that  tudten,  or  dropKy 
of  the  abdomen,  baa  been  often  afTccleil  by  means  of 
acrid  drastic  purgatives,  such  as  gamboge,  scammony, 
&c.  when  diuretic  remedies  have  failed.  But  it  is  ob- 
,Iy  be  administered  to 


bowels,  is  another  circumstance  attending  the  use  of  th 
purgatives,  which  renders  them  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  several  diseases.  It  seems  to  follow,  that  if  an 
evacuation  be  made  from  one  set  of  vessels,  the  afflux 
of  fluids  to  these  will  be  increased  in  order  to  supply  it, 
and,  consequently,  tlic  afflux  to  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  diminished.     Upon  this  principle,  Dr  Cul- 

len  explains  the  utility  of  purgittives  in  disorden  nf  the     those  who  retain  considerable  strength  of  e 
head,  which  originate  from  over-fulness  or  over-activity,      debilitated  neither  by  inveterate  io temperance,  old  age, 
and  in  mental  afiectionw,  mania,  phrensy,  headach,  &c.     nor  a  long  diseaw. 

The  afflux  of  Biiids  in  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  which  Tlie  attention  of  practitioners  has  been  lately  particu- 

top  ply  the  intestines,  being  increased  by  purging,  the  larly  directed  totheuseof  purgatives  in  severaldisease^, 
smux  will  be  proportionally  diminished  in  the  vessel*  in  which  they  were  formerly  eitbernot  employed  atalt, 
wliich  carry  blood  to  the  head,  and  both  the  quantity  or  not  used  lo  any  extent,  in  consequenc*  of  a  valuakk 
and  impetus  of  tlie  blood  in  the  bead  will  thus  be  les-     publication  by  Or  James  Hamilton,  senior  physician  of 


sof  CI 


i  Edinburgh  infirmary.  Qr  Hamilton  having  ob- 
served that  in  several  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  in 
chorea,  or  St  Vitus's  dance,  there  was  commonly  a  con- 


.3  led  to 
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that  this  1 


The  good 

some  other  intlammatory   afTectiona   of  tbt    , 

probably  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  their  removing  li 

irritation,  and  producing  a  considerable  depletion, 

thus  diminishing  the  general  fever  that  usnallj  attends     powerful  irritating  cause  in  prMracting  these  di 

those  diseases.  aud  as,  in  common  with  other  practitioners,  he  had  ex- 

Wben  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  morbidly  retain-  perienced  great  want  of  success  from  tlie  usual  admini- 
ed,  either  in  consequence  of  tbcir  peristaltic  motion  be-  stration  of  tonic  medicines  in  these  affections,  he  was 
ing  unusually  slow  from  a  torpid  state  of  tbe  /nuscnlar  led  to  try  the  effect  of  purgatives  given  to  such  an  ex- 
librea,  or  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  favouring  tent  as  to  produce  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
lulation  of  ftccea,  from  a  deficieuev  of  bile,  or     The  plan  succeeded  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  and  by 


from  habitual  neglect,  the  use  of  cathartics  is  indicated, 
to  prevent  more  serious  complaints  that  may  be  tbe  con- 
sequence of  this  costiveneas.  The  kind  of  cathartic*  to 
'  be  employed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  produ- 
cing the  constipation,  or  particular  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  If,  for  example,  the  costivehesa  be  attend- 
ed with  a  debilitated  babit,  with  symptoms  of  great 
nervoun  mobility,  flatulence,  or  otber  signs  of  a  debili- 
tated slate  of  the  alimentary  canal,  some  of  the  warmer 
aromatic  cathartics  will  be  proper,  as  aloes,  rhnbarb,  or 
such  preparations  of  these  as  contain  an  aromatic  in 
tlieir  composition.  If  the  costive ness  seems  to  arise  from 
a  deficiency  of  bile,  the  aloetic  and  mercurial  purgatives 
are  indicated. 

.  In  cases  where  tbe  costiveneas  has  arisen  from  soma 
adeidental  cause,  as  in  colic,  dysentery,  enteritis,  it 

will  be  necessary  to  vary  tbe  cathartics  according  to  tbe 


treatment  lie  finds  chorea  is  apeedily  cured,  general- 
ly in  10  days  or  a  fortnight.  Besides  chorea,  Dr  Ha- 
milton has  been  very  successful  in  the  adnunistration  «f 
purgatives  in  cases  of  typhus,  scarlatina,  fever,  niaras- 
mufl,  chlorosis,  hematesmus,  hysteria,  tetanus,  and  seve- 
ral other  chronic  affections.  He  was  originally  in- 
duced to  pursue  his  new  method  of  treating  typhus,  by. 
observing  that  the  antimonials,  wbicb  were  formerly  so 
largely  employed  in  this  disease,'  appeared  to  he  tnosb 
'  <  when  they  operated  upon  tbe  bowels.         ' 


serviceable  w 

led  him  to  soapect,  iLat  any  purgative  medicine  might 
be  substituted  in  their  place,  ana  that  the  debilitating 
effect  of  vomiting  and  sweating  might  thus  be  avoided. 
Experience  has  fully  confirmed  these  conjectures,  and 
after  a  trial  of  some  years  he  is  iborosghly  persuaded, 
that  the  fell  and  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels  re- 
lieves the  oppression  of  the  stomach,  and  mitigates  thei 
nature  of  the  aflcction,  or  the  cause  by  which  it  has  been  other  symptoms  of  fever.  He  baa  accordingly  almttst 
produced.  See  CoLIC,  DYSENTERY,  and  Enteritis,  entirely  given  up  the  administration  ol  otber  remedies, 
MFIBiCINli:  Iru/ex.  and  trusts  to  tbe  exhibition  of  freqaent  and  copious  par- 

Cathartics  exert  a  particular  action  oil  the  atiaor-      gatives.     It  might  have  been  apprehended,   that   tbis 
'   nt  vessels,  by  which  these  are  enabled  to  take  up  a     plaa  of  treatment  would  have  aggravated  the  debility, 
cater  quantity  of  fluid  than  in  their  natural  state,     which  constitutes  a  striking  symptom  of  ty{dius  -,  but 
of  drastic  purgatives  in  dfopsy.   The  ac-      ample  experience  has  proved  that  tbis  is  not  tbe  case. 
tion  of  cathartics  in  this  way  does  not  appear  to  he  well     l%e  purgatives  which  Dr  Hamilton  *  has  etnployed  in  •  j^  g* 
nnderstood.   DrCullen,  treating  of  this  subject,  observes     fever  are  cdomel,  calomel  and  jalap,  jalap  and  crystals aoAM  ■■ 
that,  as  ia  every  cavity  of  the  body  there  u  an  inhala-     of  tartar,  aloea,solutiona  of  mild  neutrM  salts,  infusion  nf^J^* 
tion  and  exhalation  constantly  going  on,  it  is  presumed,    senna,  and  sometinies  the  two  last  medicines  eonjotned .  "■^""' 
that  there  is  some  balance  cooHtantty  preserved  between  Cathartics  are  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies 

tbe  secretory  and  absorbent  powers  ;  so  that  if  the  for-     that  are  employed  with   a  view  to  promote  or  restoro. 
awr  are  increased,  the  latter  will  be  also ;  and,  there-     the  menstrual  evacuation ;  and  accordingly  they  form 
&re,  that  wb(D  the  senetions  are,  upon  occasion^  much,    the  chief  part  of  those  remedies  that  are  comtBonly  cijt-. 
4-  "A. 
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With  tliiB  view  the  draitic  pnrgi-     that  our  cHiiDet  majr  have  beea  of  use  ia  preventing  Tbeniieii- 
apoplexy  and  palsy  ;  whicb   at  least  is  to  be   attended       tici. 
to  so  far,  that  nrbenever  any  approach  to  iheae  diseases  J^TV^.    - 
is  suspected,  tlie  drying  np  of  the  mucous  ^■^'■^''S' jifot/rM ' 
should  be  attended  tn,  and  if  possible  restored.*  MeJiai, 


Therapen-  ed  ewDcnagoguea.  .     „ 

tiei        tives  «re  chiefly  given,  as  aloes,  hirony,  hlaclL  helle- 
'       *       '  bore,  and  some  of  the  preparations  of  mercury. 

There  is  another  use  of  calbutics  that  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  mechanical  operation,  vIk.  their  expelling 
worms  from  the  bowels.     See  AntHELMIHTICS. 


Class  VI.  ERRHINES. 


Class  VZI.  SIALAGOGUES. 


Dtfiniiion        Those  medi 
of  enbini*.  ed  to  promote 
the  uoati" 


termed  errbinea  Ibat  are  employ- 
increased   discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  following. 


i«o 


The  principal  crrhines 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 
Asarum  enropscum,  asamhaeea. 

Pulvis  asari  enropfci  cnmposltns,  compound  potu- 
der  of  aaarahacca. 

Ctphalic  tniiffl 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  tobacco. 

The  ordinary  sm/ffi. 
Iris  (lorentina,  Florentine  orris. 
Lavandala  spica,  lavender Jtotoers. 
Origanum  mainrana,  tweet  marjoram, 
Ito^marinus  officinalis,  ro.<iemary. 
Teucrium  minim,  maxtick. 
Veratmm  albiun,  while  kellebore^ 

II.  Mineral  Products. 

Hydrargyrum,  mercury. 

Subsulphas  hydrargyri  flavns,  yellow   xubtulphaie 
of  mercury,  or  turbelh  mineral. 


i  employed  either  to  promete  an  Increased  DcinitiiM. 


o  produce  snch  ai 


ntheg 


XITccii  uid  The  evacuation  produced  by  the  action  of  errfaioea 
■3  sometimes  procured  nitboot  any  Bneei:ing,  but  fre. 
qaently  attended  with  it.  This,  however,  implies  no 
ditTereiice,  but  merely  that  of  stroncer  or  wealcer  sti- 
mulus in  tbe  medicine  employed.  The  saeezing  that 
Accurs  may  have  particular  effects  by  the  concussion.it 
occasions  \  but  it  docs  not  vary  the  evacuation  induced 
by  the  medicine,  excepting  that  with  sneezing  there  is 
commonly  a  larger  evacuation  produced. 

This  evacuation  often  goes  no  further  than  to  restore 
the  natural  evacuation  when  iolerruptedj  hut  itcom- 
monly  goes  farther,  and  increases  the  evacuation  be- 
yond its  usual  measure;  and  that  not  only, for  some 
time  after  the  medicine  has  been  applied,  but  also  for 
Mme  following  days. 

This  evacuation  not  only  empties,  but  also  produces 
a  larger  excretion  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
schneiderian  membrane  ;  but,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of. 
the  circulation,  this  must  produce  an  afflux  of  fluids 
from  the  neighbouring  vessels,  and  in  some  measure  em- 
pty tliese.  By  this  it  oflnn  removes  rhenms tic  conge- 
stions in  the  neighbouring  vessels,  and  particularly  thosC' 
tn  whicb  the  tootbacb  olten  consists . 

But  not  only  the  more  nearly  adjoining  vessels  are. 
thus  relieved,  but  the  effect  may  extend  furtber  to  tbe 
whole  af  the  brnncbes  of  the  external  carotid  ;  and  we 
have  known  instances  of  headachs,  pains  of  tbe  ear, 
and  ophthalmias,  cured  or  relieved  by  tbe  use  of  er- 
rhiaes.  How  far  their  effects  may  extend,, cannot  be 
exactly  determined  ;  but  il  is  probable  that  they  mav. 
operate  more  or  less  on  tbe  whole  vessels  of  the  head, 
as  even  a  branch  of  tbe  internal  carotid  passes  into  the 
Offse  y  and  iBdependcvt  of  this,  it  is  not  imjirobattle . 


as  shall  indicate  their  having  been  received  in  sntticient 
quantity  into  the  circulation.  Under  the  former  division 
are  ranked  several  vegetable  substances ;  under  tbe  tat- 
ter are  inctiided  only  mercury  and  its  preparatinns.  ,j^ 

I,  VEcrTABLE  Products.,  SJ^^ 
Daphne  mezereum,  mmereutH. 

AowBium  zinziber,  ginger. 

Antbeinis  pyretfarum,  pellilory  of  Spain^ . 

Pistacia  lentiscus,  maitich. 

II.  Mineral  Pkoddcts. 

Hydrargyruni,  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  porificatum,  purified  mercury. 

Submurias  bydranyri,  tubmunate  <f  mercury. 

Murias  hydramm,  muriate  of  mercury. 

Submurias  hydrargyri  prcecipitatus,  precipitated 
tuhmvriatc. 

Pilulie  hydrargyrte,  mercurial  piUt. 
■  Oxiduro  hydrargyri  cinerenm,  cinereout  oxide  of 
mercury. 

Uogueotam  hydrargyrum,  mercurial  ointment. 

Hydrargyms  calciaatus,  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

Acetis  hydrargyri,  acetate  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyms  tulphuratus  ruber,  red  tulpkurate  of 
mercury. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum,  black  tulpkurct 
if  mercury. 

Tbe  vegetable  sialagngucs  are  eommonW  called  ms.^j,^  A  ,j^ 
sticatories,  because   they  produce  their  eOect  by  being  tuanrt. 
chewed  in   tbe  mouth.     They  are  employed  in  similar 
cases  with  the  errhines,  more   especially  in  tootbacb. 
Tbe  use  of  the  mercurial  iialagogues  will  be  explnineil 
hereafter  in  our  account  of  mercury. . 

Ci,ass  VUI.  emollients. 

The  medicines  commonly  called  emollicuts  consist  ei-  DeEniiioa. . 
ther  of  diluting  liqnors,  formed  of  simple  water,  or  cer-  <>''  cnol. 
tain  vegetable  infusions,  or  mucilaginous  and  oily  mat-''*""- 
ters  that  have  the  mechanical  property  of  defending  the 
pacts  to  which  they  are  applied,  from  ihe  action  of  ac- 
crimonious  substances  that  pass  over  them  ;  or  of  soften- 
ing and  relaxing  the  skin  and  other  external  parts.  Tho 
first  of  these  are  commonly  called  diluent*,  the  second 
demulcents,  and  the  third  simply  emollients.     We  shall 
CDiunerate  them  together  under  the  general  term  of ' 
empllicnta,  reserving  an  account  of  their  particular  usea  , 
for  the  individual  articles. 

I.  Animal  Products.  .  TaUcit 

Accipenser  boso,  sturio,  Sic.  ieinglati.  emulBito. 

Ovis  aries,  mutton  met. 

Physeter  macrocephalus,  tpermaceti, 

Sus  scrofa,  hogs-lard. 


UitivcBtnm .    J 
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UnivcBtnm . 
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Liniittntam  aimpUz,  limpk  lim'nunt. 
UngneDtiun  Bimptex,  tingle  otnhnait. 
Ungtientnm  Adipla  snilltc,  mrttmmt  of  h^t-iard. 
Ungueotum  speimfttis  ceti,  gpermactH  tnntment, 
Uoguentuni  certe,  wot  aintmntt. 
Centum  simplex,  simpk  cerate. 
Cerktuin  iperoiktU  cet!,  tpermaeeti  etratt, 

n.  Vegetable  Prodbcts. 

Cen  alb«  tt  flava,  vih^e  and  yelioa  wax. 

OleaSuroptEft. 

AltbcA  nfficioaliB,  marihnaUene. 

DecoctuBi  sklieeB  officiiulia,  deooctiiM  ^  marih- 
meilow. 

SyrnpuB  althese,  tarvp  of  manhm<Uk>w. 
Amygdmliu  communis,  olmondM  and  aii  of  aimondt. 
ErriuUio  mmygdali  communis,  aimond  etmdtitM. 
Oleum  unyifdiali  cammuoU,  mV  ^ahhondt. 
AstrsgftluB  tragBcanths,  gvm  trafaca»th. 
'    Mucila^  utragali  tmgacuithi,  mueilage  qf  tra- 
gacaatth. 

PulviB  tragftcanthi  compositus,  compound pevider 
^  tragacautA, 

Atcd*  aativa,  oat  meal. 
Coco*  butjracea,  paim  oil. 
Eryngium  maritimnm,  erynfft  not. 
Qycjrrrhiza  gtabra,  h'tfuorice  not,  and  exlnct. 

TrochUci  gfyfjtMxse,  h'quorice  Uaenget, 
llordeum  dlatii^oa,  barley. 

Decoctnm  bordei  distich!,  horUy  water. 
Decoctum  hordei  campositum,  compound  deeoction 
i^hariey. 

Lilium  caodidum,  *BfuU  lOy  root. 
lonum  usitatisaimuni,  lintKed. 

Oleum  lioi  usitatissim!,  kntteedod. 
Malva  sylTeatrU,  common  maitoui. 

Decoctnm  pro  enemate,  decoction Jbr  eb/sters. 
Meliua  officioalis,  baim. 
MinHWa  nilotica,  gum  arabte. 

MucilagumimoMBDiloticVifMcnl^fr^^fMtiiraM;. 
EmuUio  mimcMce  Diloticee,  common  emuiaan. 
Tittchiici  gamoiMi,  gim  iantnget. 
Penrai  sazcocolla,  jtmwmAb. 
Pjroi  ^dunia,  tnunce  tttd. 

Mucilago  seminii  cydonil  mfii,m$icibge  ^guiiue 
■teed, 

TriticuD)  bibernnm,  wheat  and  ttarch, 
Mucilago  amyli,  mueilage  of  ttarch. 
Troebitci  amyK,  itank  loxenget. 
Viti*  vinifera,  raitint. 

Diluents  arc  cbieSy  enployed  to  abate  tbint  in  fe- 
Ter  and  inflammatory  affections,  or  to  promote  tbe  ac- 
tion of  other  remedies,  particalady  diaphoretics  and 
diuretics.  Demulcents  an  cbiefly  used  in  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  diarrboea,  gonorrbtsa  ;  and  ex- 
ternal emollients  are  employed  chiefly  in  case  of  sprains 
and  bruises,  or  to  derend  the  snr&ce  of  nkers  bom  tbc 
drestbgs  and  bandages. 

Class  IX.  REFRIGERANTS. 

I        Under  this  term  are  (wmpreli ended  those  remedies 
■   which  are  employed  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  pre- 
teraaturaliy  increased  heat  that  takes  place  in  tbe  body 
dwing  ieveia  and  several  inflammatory  affectioiu. 
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The  fatiowtng  are  tbe  principal  refrigeruts  eonrae-  Tknpa 
rated  by  the  various  writers  on  the  materia  medica.  tic*. 

I.  Vegetable  Frodugts.  xaifc  rf 
Acidum  acetMwn,  aceteut  acid.  n&ig*. 

Acetis  potaaSK,  acetate  ofpotath. 
Aqua  acetitis  ammoniK,  water  ^  actfate  t^  tnima 
nui. 

Supertartrss  potatMB,  tiyiertarlrate  ofp9b>A. 
Tatnarindus  indica,  lamat-iitdt. 
Berberis  vulgaris,  barberry. 
CitniR  medica,  lemon. 

Syrupus  citri  mediue,  ^/rup  tfUmonjwe, 
Citrus  auraotia,  oronge. 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  teurvy  gratt. 

SuccuB  cochleaiise  compositus,  compound  Jttiei  ef 
teurvy-gratt. 

Monis  nigra,  nudberry. 

Syrupus  fructiis  mori,  tymp  of  audit  n  yj'aiee. 
Oxalis  acetaeella,  wood  aorrel. 

Conserva  acetaacllv,  OMtenie  i^ torrek 
.  Bibes  nigrum,  black  currantt, 

Succus  t.piasatus  ribis  nigri,  in^utated  Jniee  t^ 
black  currantt. 

Syrupus  sued  ribis  nigri,  tgn^  rf  black  ciimmt 
Juke. 

Ribes  nibrmn,  red  curratUt. 
RoBa  cauina,  dog  rote  or  hipt. 

Conserva  rosie  csointe,  eotuerve  vfh^t. 
Snbos  idle  us,  ratpbeny. 

Syrupus  fructus  rabi  idn,  tt/rvp  ffnupherryjmke. 
Rumex  acetosa,  cohimom  sorrel, 
Veronica  beccabunga,  hroMime. 

II.  MlKEBJO.  PbODDCTS. 

Sniphas  zinci,  tv^hate  ofisinc. 
Nitrai  potasste,  nitrate  ofpotat/i, 
Acidum  nitrosum,  mtroat  acid. 
Spiritns  sttberis  ilitrosi,  ^I'n't  of  mtrout  ether. 
TTocbiaci  nitratis  potsssK,  nitre  kmenget. 
Murias  BodK,  muriate  of  toda. 

Acidnm  mariaticnm,  nmHa^  add. 
Acidnm  sol^uricum,  n^huric  arid. 
Acidum  sulpfaoricam  (filntum,  diluted  ttdphurk 
aeid. 

Plumbum,  lead. 

SuperacetBS  plumU,  tvperaeetate  or  sugar  of  lead. 
Aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  water  of  acetated  htharge, 
or  Goulard't  extract. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati  compoeita,  compound  wr- 
ter  ^acetated  Hl/sarge. 

Ungoentnm  acetitis  plnmbi,  ointment  of  aeeta^  of 
lead. 

Ceratum  litharvyri  acetati  eompositum,  compound 
cerate  of  acetated  litharge. 
Affusion  of  cold  irater. 

Refrigerants  appear  to  act  diemically,  hnt  in  whati'a^.^ 
precise  manner  they  diminish  tbe  heat  irf'  the  human  bo-  um  rfra- 
dy,  is  not  well  understood.  On  this  subject  Mr  Mar-^'  ~~ 
ray  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Keeping  in  view  the  very  inconsiderable  action  of 
those  remedies,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  from  tlie 
coBsidentian  of  tlie  mode  in  iriiidi  Miinal  temperalnra 
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XltuBpra-  ia  nnentteJ,  to  peiot  out  bon  thetr  trivial  reTrigeniit 
tic*.       eSecN  may  be  produced. 

'"    V  "  It  hu  been  sLfficientl^  ntablubed,  that  tbe  coa- 

Bumptlon  of  oxygen  in  the  luoga  is  nktenalljr  uifiueoccd 
by  the  aatoK  or  the  ingeita  received  iato  the  atomach  } 
that  it  is  increaied  by  aniniBJ  food  and  spirituous  liquors, 
and  in  gmeral  by  nbatcver  BubstauccB  contain  a  «mall 
qoaotitj  of  oxygen  in  their  composltioD.  But  the  tem- 
perature of  animals  Is  derived  Irom  tha  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  res[uration.  An  increase  of  that  must  occa- 
sion  a  great  evolution  of  caloiic  in  the  system,  and  in- 
crease of  temperature,  wbiie  a  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  most  have  an  opposite  eSect.  If, 
therefore,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  mor- 
bidly  increased,  substances  ba  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  especial- 
ly in  a  state  of  loose  combination,  and  capable  of  being 
assimilated  by  the  digestive  powers,  the  nutritious  mat- 
ter received  into  the  blood  must  contain  a  lar^r  por- 
tion of  oxygen  than  usual  y  less  of  that  principle  will 
he  consumed  in  the  lungs,  by  tvhicb  means  less  caloric 
being  evolved,  the  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  re- 
duced -,  and  this  operating  as  a  reduction  of  stimulus, 
will  diminidi  the  nomber  and  force  of  the  contractions 
of  the  heart. 

"  It  might  be  supposed  that  any  effect  of  this  kind 
must  be  trivial,  and  it  actually  is  so.  It  is,  as  CulJen 
has  remained,  not  very  evident  to  our  senses,  nor  easily 
subjected  to  experiment,  and  is  found  only  in  conse- 

•Murpay'iquence  of  frequent  repetitions  *." 

ElemeitU.  Refrigerants  are  considered  by  Mr  Murray  as  acting 
chemically,  but  we  are  not  certain  how  far  his  opinion 
is  correct.  That  some  of  them  do  operate  in  cooling  the 
human  body,  merely  as  chemical  agents,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  aeveral  seem  to  produce  this  eflect  by  some 
particular  action  on  the  nervous  system,  that  is  not  welL 
understood. 

Class  X.  ASTRINGENTS. 

Ddiutim  Astringents  are  defined  by  Dr  CuUmi  to  be  such  *nb- 
oTaitiis-  stances  as  when  applied  to  the  human  body  produce  a 
feats.  condensation  and  contraction  of  the  sofl  solids,  and 
thereby  increase  their  density  and  force  of  cohesion, .  If 
tbey  are  applied  to  longitudinal  fibres,  the  contraction 
is  made  in  the  length  of  these ;  but  if  applied  to  circu- 
lar fibres,  the  diameters  of  the  vessels,  <»■  the  cavities 
which  these  surround,  ue  diminished. 

The  principal  substances  that  act  in  this  way  are 
taken  from  vegetables,  and  consist  of  the  barks  of  se- 
veral trees,  certain  roots  and  inspissated  juices  i  but  a 
■  few  of  them  are  derived  from  minerals,  especially  the 
stronger  mineral  acids,  a  few  metallic  and  earthy  salti, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  alcohol.  We  shall  enu- 
loerate  the  fd  lowing. 
171 
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Hsematoxylum  campechianum,  l^wood. 

Extractam  ligni  bamatoxyli  campcchiaoi,  extract 
^logwood. 

Juglaos  regia,  waltmU 
Eucalyptus  resioifcra,  kma. 

Tinctura  kino,  tincture  i^kiao.  ' 

Himosa  catechu,  catechu,  or  Japan  earth. 
Infosum  aiimosse  catechu,  infittim  ^  aaechu. 
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luictnra  mimosw  catechu,  tinettm  ofemtnAu.        ncsi^tB- 

Electuarium  catechu,  eintuary  ofcateeAm.  lie*- 

Polygonum  iMstorta,  hutort.  ''      •       ' 

Fotentilla  nfUat,  potentiHa, 
Frunus  spinoaa,  *loe. 

Coraerva  pruni  sylvestris,  amtrrve  afiiott. 
Pterocarpus  draco,  dragon^  hlotd. 
Fimica  granatum,  potatgrantUt,  baiatutinet. 
Qoercus  cerris,  guli  nut. 
Qnercus  robur,  comaan  oak, 
Bosa  gallica,  red  rote, 

Infusum  rosse  gallicte,  infiuiaH  t^rvtei. 

Conserva  roate  gallicK,  eotuerv*  ^rtd  mtt, 

SyrupuR  rosa:  gallicsE,  tyrup  t^red  roitw. 

Mel  roue,  honey  of  rotes. 
Tonnentills  erecta,  lormetUil  root. 
Vitia  vioifera,  red  Port  wine. 

11.  Mineral  Products. 

Acidum  eulpburieam,  tm^hiiric  acid. 

Acidum  moriaticorD,  witriatie  acidi  • 

Tioctuia  muriatis  ferri,  tuietare  oftmiriaUd  inn. 
Plumbum,  lead. 

Baperacetaa  plumbi,  nperacetaU  ojlead. 
Sulphas  cnpri,  tvfyhaU  ^et^per. 

Solutio  solphatis  cupri,  tolution  tf  m^MaU  ofeap^ 

Liquor  cnpri  ammooiati,  liquor  of  anoHonuittd  eqp- 
per. 

Sulphas  zinci,  tuiphate  (fmnc. 
Aqua  zinci   vitriolati   cum   c 
vitrnlaled  ^inc  with  camphor. 

Solutio  acetitts  zinci,  tolution  of  acetate  tfmnc. 
SuperBulphasalnmiiHeetpotas«x,«vj]erru^Aa<«^a&- 
ffli'na  and  potathf  or  aJum. 

Sulphas  aloBtuK  exiiccatus,  dried  ru/pAate  of  alu- 
mina. 

Fulvis  solphatis  aluminv  compositus,.  coffipoufM/^oiD. 
der  oj  miphate  t^tdamina. 

Aqin  aluminis  composita,  compound  lUum  waltr. 
Cataplasma  aluminis,  cateqdium  'falitm. 

It  is  of  some  consequence  that  the  precise  meaning  of ' 
the  term  astrinjjent,  used  as  a  medicine,  should  bo  un- 
derstood. 

The  usual  method  of  detecting  astriugency  is,  by  the  Naton  of 
corrugating  of  the  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  rough  and*>*iiB((nti* 
harsh  sensation  communicated  to  the  palate  by  the  lonch- 
of  an  astringent  substance ;  and  in  general,  all  bodies 
may  be  called  astringents,  that  lave  the  prt^erty  of 
commnnicating  these  sensations.  Most  of  the  vegetabi* 
astringents  have  besides  the  property  of  striking  a  black 
colour  when  mixed  with  a  soluiion  of  sniphate  of  iron, 
and  this  property  has  been  aonstantly  cenaideTed  as  om 
of  the  surest  testsof  aatringency  in  vegetable  sobstances. 
Now  modem  chemistry  W  shewn,  that  this  |iropMty 
is  owing  to  a  peculiar  acid,  viz.  the  gallic,  and  aot  to 
tannin  or  the  astringent  principle  properly  so  called. 
It  so  happens  that  in  most  vrgetable  astringents  the  gal- 
lic acid  and  tanainar*  found  united;  bat  in  a  few,  espe- 
cially catechu,  the  astringent  principle  exists  without  the 
gallic  acid,  and  coasequentiy  no  black  colour  is  pro- 
duced when  a  solntion  of  catechu  is  mixed  with  a  solo- 
titfn  of  iron.    Hence  the  phaimaceatic  chemist  should 
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I-  be  avare  tbat  tlic  above  property  is  not  a.  aare  teat  of 
ve^taUe  ostringency.  A  more  wrUin  cfacmical  test  U 
aninul  jcllj  ;  for,  irbeD  a  solution  of  this  is  added  to  ■ 
solution  of  vegetable  aatringent,  a  copious  precipitate  is 
produced,  (*hicli  in  fact  is  leatfaer. 

Astringents  appear  to  act  nearly  in  a  similar  manner 
on  tbe  dead  animal  fibre  as  on  tfae  living  solid,  in  Imth 
eases  thickening  and  hardening  :  when  applied  to  the 
living  solid,  they  produce  increase  of  tone  and  strength, 
restrain  inordinate  actions,   and   check  excessive   dis- 
chai^es  from   any  of  the  vessels  or  cavities  j  and  to 
tfae  dead  fibre  occasion  density,  toughness,  impervious- 
ness  to  TTater  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  and  insuscep- 
tibility to  the  common   causes  of  putrefaction.     Sea 
,j3      Tanning, 
Elecu  and     Astringents  are  largely  employed  in  modicine,  and 
*>*"■•  their  use  is  attended  nith  considerable  advantage.   Tbe 

cases  In  which  they  are  most  beneficial,  and  in  which 
their  effect  seems  most  uneqnivocally  owing  to  the 
astringent  principle,  are   diarrbaas,  leucoriioea,   and 

S;leets.  They  have  also  been  employed  with  success 
or  restruning  profuse  evacuations  where  they  could 
cot  be  immeiUBtcly  applied  to  the  aflected  |Mrt,  as 
in  the  above  cases ;  for  example,  in  hemoptysis  and 
epistazis ;  but  here  their  operation  seems  to  be  less 
attfibutahle  to  their  astringency  than  to  their  tonic 
power. 

Such  astringents  as  are  employed  externally  to  check 
hemorrhage  from  divided  vessel*,  are  nsui^ly  called 
styptics. 

Class  IX.    TONICS. 

ij,*, 
SeCaitian       Tonics  are  those  medicines  which  are  snited  to  coun- 
,  of  temct     (gj^^,  Ability,  or  to  give  strength  and  energy  to  tbe 
moving  fibres.    They  are  taken  partly  from  vegetables, 
and  partly  tnm  minerals. 

TaUe  of      I.   VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Anthcmis  nobilis,  chamomile  Jtouiers. 
CentauTea  benedicta,  hoiy  thistle. 
Marrubium  vulgare,  horthound. 
Myrrha,  myrrh. 

Pnlvis  myrrbEe  compoiitus,  compound  jMuider  of 

DoTstenia  contrayerva,  conlrai/erva. 

Fulvia  contrayerva  compositos,  compound  powder 
ofcontrayerva. 
Vitis  vinifera. 

Vinnm  mbrnm  Insitannm,  red  port  un'ne, 
.Xsenlus  hippocastannm,  horae-chcsnut  bark, 
Angustura,  angtutura  bark. 
Chironea  centaurenm,  tesser  centaury. 
Cinchona  officinalis,  Peruvian  bark. 

Infnaum    cinchonce    officinalis,    infiitien  cf  citi- 
cfama. 

Decoctnm  cinebonse  officinalis,  decoction  of  cin- 
c/iana. 

Tioctura  oim^once   offioin^is,   tincture  (f  ein- 

Tinctnra  cinchonEc  composita,  compound  iineture 
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Extractum  cinchona;  officinali 

Cinchona  caribsea,  Cariiean  cinchona. 
Colomba,  eniomba  root. 

Tinctura  colombx,  tincture  of  colomba. 
"Croton  eleulberia,  caxarilla  bark. 

Tinctura  cascarillie,  tincture  ofeatcar^la. 
Eitractum  cascarillEe,  extract  of  eoKOriBa^ 
Gentiana  lutea,  gentian  rwit. 

Infiisum  gentianfc  compositam,  confound  a^iiMa 
•of gentian. 

Tinctura  gentians  composita,  confound  tiactttrt 
ofgtntian. 

Vtnum  gentianse  comporitum,  compound  wine  of 
genfi 


of  cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinchonse  ammoniata,  ammomated  line- 
lure  of  cinchona. 


Extractum  gentiange,  extract  i^  gentian. 
Menyantbes  trifoliata,  marsh  trgbil. 
Quassia  excelsa,  juastia. 
Quassia  siroaniba,  tmarouba. 
Salix  fragilis, /ro^tik  wUhui  bark, 
Salix  alba,  white  wiUoto  bark. 
Swietenia  mabagoni,  Tnahe^any  tree  bark. 
Swieteoia  iKWifaga^Jebr^ge  twietenia. 
Tanaoetum  vnlgare,  common  tantey. 

II.  Mineral  Fhosucts. 

Balphas  cupri,  tutphate  ^copper, 

Ammoniaretum  cupri,  ammoniaret  of  co^er, 
Pilulse  ammoniareti  cnpri,  ^Ut  of  ammomaret  ^ 
-€t)pper. 

Zincam,  Ktnc. 

Sulphas  zinci,  tnlphate  of^inc. 

Solutio  snlphatis  ^inci,   solution  of  sulphate  of 

Ozidnm  zinci,  oxide  cr  flowers  of  ainc, 
Nitras  potasss,  mtrate  if  potash. 

Acidum  nitrosum,  nitrous  acid. 
Ferruro,  iron. 

Carbonas  ferri,  carbonate  ifirvn. 

Carbotuu  fistn  pracipitatos,  precipitated  carbonate 
of  iron. 

Aqaa  ferri  aerati,  water  if  aerated  iron. 

Sulphas  ferri,  tulphate  if  iron. 

Vinum  ferri,  iDtm  o/"  iron. 

Tinctura  moriatis  ferri,  tincture  of  tnuriate  if 

Sqipbas  ferri  exsiccatns,  dried  tulphate  of  iron. 
Oxidum  ferri  rubmm,  red  oxide  f"  iron. 
Emplastrum  oxidi  ferri  rahtif  plaster  of  red  oxiJe 

Ferri  Unatnne  pnrificatK,  purified  fiiing*  f 
iron. 

Oxidum  ferri  nigrom  purificatum,  purified  black 
oxide  if  iron. 

Murias  ammoniK  et  ferr!,  muriate  o/*  ammonia 
andiron. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammoniaoalis,  tincture  if  atrntut- 


Tartias  ferri  et  potassee,  tartrate  if  iron   and 
potash. 

Tinctura  ferri  acetati,  tincture  of  acetated  iron, 
Acidnm  sulphnricum,  sulphuric  acid. 

Acidnm  sulpfanricum  ditutbm,  diluted  su/phmric 
acid. 

Audom 
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.elAam  sulpfatiTicaiii  araraatlcum,  anmUk  tut- 

latum,  tikxr. 

itru  ai^cnti,  m'trale  of  tiiver,  or  Imur  camtic. 
Anenlcnm,  arittdr. 
Carbonu  barytx,  carhimate  of^  baryta. 
CarboDM  ulcis,  carbonate  if  lime  or  cAn/A. 
Soldi 
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Carbona*  *i 

Aqua  oarbonatia  amnoDia,  «i 
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^ammimia.  Tbenpea- 

ster-  ^  carbonate  of  ^    tiei.     ^ 


»  mariatii   calcls,   tohitien  oj  mvriate  of    momated 


Lmimentom  ammonite,  liniment  of\ 
LiniiBentam  vidatile,  volatiU  iiamemt. 
Alcohol 


Sniphas  barTtte,  lulphate  if  baryta, 
Murias  barytie,  muriale  of  baryta, 
Solulio  muriatia  baryta:,  lotututn  of  muriate  of 

Aquae  mineratu  femm  continenteg,  ckai^>eate  mi- 
tural  watert. 
III.  Gaseous  Products. 
Gai  ozigenivm,  ojcygem  gar. 
Balneum  frigidum,  eoidiatiL 


SpIrituH 


inociiwtoa,  tweeiaaUd  ^irU  tf 


,  jg  Equitatio,  riding  on  horseback. 

^*«y  "^  Most  tonics  act  immediately  00  the  atomacli,  and 
^^  '"^  hence  on  the  syrtem  at  large,  nipy  increase  the  appe- 
tite, quicken  digestioo,  and  add  Tigoar  to  the  body. 
Heoce  they  ntn  useful  in  most  cuei  of  debility;  biA 
when  used  improperiT  or  tat  too  long  b  time,  tbey 
prediapoae  to  apoplectic  mod  paralytic  diiorden. 

Class  XII.  STIMULANTS. 

Ddiaition  Moat  of  the  artidei  of  the  Materia  Medica  might, 
■ndetecb  In  ao  extended  seoae,  be  caUed  tHmulants;  hut  tbia 
«NtuiD-  j^,.^  is,  by  the  general  consent  of  pb^ciaas,  reitric- 
tively  applied  to  those  medicines  which  ponaess  the 
power  of  sustaining  or  increasing  the  vital  energiea  of 
raising  and  invigorating  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries— and  of  restoring  to  the  musacUr  Ebre,  when  af- 
fected with  torpor,  its  lost  sensibility  and  power  of  mo- 
tion. Hence  the  use,  under  proper  re^latioDS,  of  the 
variom  articles  belonging  to  this  class  in  casM  of  gout, 
palsy,  and  malignant  typhoid  fever :  but  let  it  be  re- 
peated, under  proper  regulations ;  for  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  medicines  which  give  additional  activity  to 
the  circiilalion,  and  which  augment  the  beat  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  system  throughout,  are  often  abusively  em- 
ployed, being  administered  too  early,  as  well  a*  too 
freely  in  the  above-mentioned  and  oome  other  similar 
disorders.  Inthebeginningoftvphus  fever,  in  particu- 
lar, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  hasty  -and  lavish  exhi- 
bition of  such  medicines  has,  in  nwnerous  instancos^g- 
gravated  every  symptom,  and  brought  the  patient,  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  the  disease  in  its  mildest 
form,  into  considerable  danger*. 

The  clasa  of  stimulants  is  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
might,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  be  subdivided  into 
sections  ;  but  as  this  subdivision  would  admit  of  moch 
dispute  from  the  different  acceptation  of  the  term  Hi- 
rmtiant,  we  shall  here  only  give  a  table  of  flimhtnts 
distributed  as  nadal,  into  animal,  vegrtaUe,  and  mine- 
ral products. 
I.  Animal  Products. 

Murias  ammonise,  muriale  of  ammonia. 

Aqua  anmwoiK,  mater  ^ammoma. 

Ah^hol  ammoaiatr~ —■-'-■'  ->- 
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mnooiK,  VMoer  ty  ammoma. 
ammoaiatom,  aatmimated  akohoi. 


Moscboa  nMachifBroa,  mmik. 

Mistura  rooKbata,  matk  miatmte, 
Cervus  elapbos,  hartt/un*. 

Liquor   volatilis  comn   cervi,  volatib  lienor  of 
ftarUhom. 

Sal  comu  cerri,  *ak  fharitham. 
Lytta  vesica toria,  oantAiiridrr. 

Tinctnra  meloes  vesicatorii,  ttacturt  of  cantia- 
ride$. 

Uaguentum  infuai  meloes  vesicatorii,  ointment  if 
infusion  if  cantharidei, 

Unguentum  pulveria  meloea  veaicatorii,  ointment 
of  powder  of  canlharidet, 

Ceratum  cantbaridia,  cerate  of  amtharidet. 

Emplastmm  meloea  vesicatorii, /iibjt«r  of  cantha- 

II.   VlOETABLZ  PRODtrcTS. 

Sinapis  alba,  muttard  seed. 

Cataplasma  sinspiaa,  mmitard  ealaplaim. 
Allium  sativum,  garlic. 
Arum  maculatum,  VMike-rtAin. 

Cooaerva  ari,  Mawnw  ^orsMs. 
Pimpinella  anisum,  anite  seed. 

Oleum  volatile  pimpiiKlisB   aniri,  volatiU  oH  ^ 
anise  teed. 

Styrax  beuunn,  benjamin. 

Acidnm  benUMcnm,  Ammbok  add. 
TiiKtim  benzoas  cmnpoiita,  compomid  tsncturt 
of  benjamin. 
Alcohol. 

JEAhee  snlpfinricos,  sulpharie  telAer, 
^tber  sulpbnricni  cum  atcAole,  tu^hurie  tether 
viitk  alcohol. 

^ther  sulphttriciu  onm  aktobole  compoeitnt,  eom- 
poand  sulphuric  ather  unth  alcohol. 
Oleum  vini,  ail  ofuiine, 
Acidum  acatosum,  virtefror. 

Acidum  acetosum  fart£,  strong  acetoutaeid. 
Acidum  acetas<im  camphotatorai,ca»ifpAora^ae«- 
tous  acid, 

Acetum  aromaticum,  orofN 
Aristolochia  serpen taria,  tnake-roat. 

Tinctnra   aristolochitc   serpentariie,    tincttire   of 
snake-root. 

Daphne  roezerenm,  meieremn. 

Deooctum  daphne*  mezern,  drcochm  tf  meztr- 
eutn. 

Gtmiacum  officinale,  guaiumm. 

Decoctum  guaiaci  officinalis,  decoction  «f  gaait 

Tinctnt*  gtMian  offianaHs,  loasMrv 
Tinctura  guaiaci  ammaniata,  ammon^m,^  wMnn 
ifgamacvm. 

Fapaver  soinnifenim,  ifitan  in  tmaS  datu. 
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60.  Titicfura  <^ii,  tinctort  of  opium. 

Tinctura  opU  camphorata,  camphorated  tinclare 
— '  of  opium. 

Tuictura  opii  ammoniaU,  ammoniated  tinetur»of 
opium. 

Confectio  oplata,  opiate  cot^ection, 
Cachlearia  armoracia,  Aorse  roditk. 
Copaifera  afficiaalis,  baliam  of  opaiba. 

Pious  sylvestrie,  1   , ^,  , 

Pinm  iirix,        I  "T'^'  -^  "-<•■ 

Oleum  volatile  pini  famtimaia,parijiedoiloftur- 
yentine. 

UDguentDm  resioi  flavi,  ointment  of  yellow  ro- 
sin. 

Centum  reaini  flavi,  cerate  ofyelimo  rotin. 
Emplastnim  cerae,  timxphtltr. 
Unguentaro  picis,  piteA  platter, 
Uaguentnin  picU  burguudicse,  ointment  of  bur- 
gundy pitth. 

Arnica  montana,  Ieepard''t  bane. 
fiubon  galbanum,  gaibanum. 

PiIuIk  galbaoi  compoiitK,  compound  pillt  of  gai- 
banum. 

Emplaitmm  galbaai  compoiitum,  compound piatter 
ofsaibamim. 

Jumperus  sabina,  lamne. 

Oleum  janiperi  aabinR,  oii  ofiavine, 
Junipenu  Lycia,  oHianum. 
Pastmaca  opopooax,  ^Kponax, 
Veratrom  album,  while  helUbert. 

Unguentum  hellebori  albi,  ointment  of  white  hel- 
lebort. 

DecoctDm  lieUebori  alb^  decoction  of  white  Aeile- 
hort. 

Acorua    calamus,     caiamut    aromaiicus,    or  sweet 
M  .     . 

Amomum  zmgibrr,  ginger. 

Syrupus  auMmii  zingiberu,  tt/rup  ^ginger. 
Tinctura  amomi  ziugiberia,  tincture  of  pnger, 
Amomum  repeOB,  leuer  cardamom  eeedt, 

Tluctura    amonii    repeutia,    tincture  if  carda. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita,   compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom. 
Amyris  gileadeusu,  bairn  ofgAad. 
Amtris  eleroifera,  gum  elemi. 

Unguentum  etemi,  elemi  ointment. 
Anethum  fceuiculnm,  iweet  fennel  teed. 

Oleum  Tolatile  foeoicult  dulcis,  oil  ^fennel. 

Aqua  ffEniculi  dulcU,  fennel  water. 
AnetDum  graveolens,  dill  teed. 

Aqua  aoethi,  dili  water. 
Aneelica  arcbaogclica,  angelica. 
Apium  putro»t\imimfpartlcy  root  and  teed. 
Arbutus  UT»  UTsi,  whortle  berry. 
Artemisia  Dtarilima,  tea  wormwood. 

CoDser*aabunthiimaritimi,  conterue  of  tea  worm- 
wood. 

Decoctmn   pro   fomenta,   decoetAm  for  fomenta- 
tiott. 

Canetia  alba,  white  caneUa. 

Capsienm  BDunuoi,  capdcvm,  Cayenne  pepper. 

Cvum  carri,  canway  teedt. 

Oleum  curi,  oU  of  caraway. 
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Spiritus  can  carvi,  gtirit  of  caraway. 
Cistos  oreticus,  ladaaum. 

Eroplastmm  ladani,  ladanum  platter. 
Citrus  aorantium,  Seville  orange-peel. 

Oleum  volatile  citri  auraotii,  ettenee  of  orange- 
peel. 

Aqua  citri  aurantii,  orange-peel  Water, 

Tioctura   aunutii   corticis,    toKlure  of  orange- 

^' 

Syrupus  citri  aurantii,  eyrtip  if  orange-peel. 

Conserra  citri  aurantii,  coiurnv  of  orange-peeU 
Coriandrum  sativum,  cortander  teed. 
Crocus  sativum,  si^ron. 

Synipus  croci,  lyrup  if  saffron. 

Tinctura  croci,  tincture  ^ taffron. 
Cuminum  cyminum,  eummtn  tetd. 

Cataplasma  cumini,  cummin  cati^lattK, 

Eroplastrum  cumini,  cummin  platter. 
CuTcuma  long*,  turmeric, 
Dancus  carota,  wild  carrot  teed,  carrot  root. 
Dianthus  caryophyllus,  clove  July^wcr. 

.  Syrupus  caryopbylli  nibri,  tyrup  of  clove*. 
Euf^ia  caryophyllata,  clovet. 

Oleum    volatile    caryopbylli    aromatici,    oil    ^ 
clovet. 

Hypericum  perforatum,  St  JahnU  wort. 
Inula  beleoium,  elecampane  root. 
Koempferia  rotunda,  ^doary. 
Lavandula  spica,  lavender  fioweri, 

Oteom   volatile   lavandulee   spicee,   oil  <f  laven- 
der. 

Spiritus  lavBudula  sptcEC,  s^rit  of  lavender. 

Spiritus  lavaodulsc  coropositus,  confound  tptrit  0/ 
lavender. 

Laurus  cinnamomum,  cinnamon. 

Oleum   volatile   lauri   cinnamomi,    oil  of  cinna- 
mon. 

Aqua  lauri  cioaamomi,  cinnamon  water, 

Spiritus  lauri  cinnamomi,  *ptirtt  ofdnnamon. 

Tinctura   lauri   cinnamomi,    tincttav    ^   dona. 

Tinctura   cinnamomi  composita,   confound  tinc- 
ture of  cinnamon. 

Pulvis  aromatlcos,  aromatic  powder. 

Electuarium  aroroaticum,  aromatic  electuary.. 
ILaurus  cassia,  cattia  bark. 

Aqua  lauri  cassitc,  catsia  water. 
laurus  nobilis,  bay  tree. 
Lobelia  syphilitica,  blue  cardinal  flower^ 
Melaleuca  leucadcndron,  cajtput  oH, 
Meotba  viridis,  tpearmint. 

Oleum  mentba  satlvic,  oil  if  mint. 

Aqua  mentbR  sativce,  mutt  water, 

Spiritus  menthv  sativfc,  igkit  if  mint,. 
Mentba  piperita,  peppermint. 

Oleum  volatile  mandue  piperit«e,  oil  ^pepper- 

Aqua  menthsB  piperilee,  peppermint  water. 
S]urltus  mentba  piperitK,  spirit  of  peppermint. . 
Mentha  pulenom,  pennyroyal, 

Olenm   volatile   mcntbee   pulegii,    oil  of  peni^ 
royal. 

Aqua  mcntbz  puleeii,  ptmtyroyal  water. 
Spiritus  men tliK  piuegil,  tpait  ^  penityrc^al. 
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MyristicAinosctntft,  taitmeg. 

Spiritos  mrristicEe  moichate,  ipiril  cf^elmtg. 
Mynxylon  Peniifrnini,  haltan  i^Peru. 

Tinctnni  bftlsuni  Peramni,  tiaeturt  of  baltam 
of  Peru. 

Mjrtds  pimento,  pMMnto,  at  Jamaka  pepper. 

Oleum  Tolalik  myiti  pimrate,  oiV  ofpkntid^ 

Aqua  myrti  pimentK,  pimmlo  water. 

Spuitas  oiTrti  pimentic,  i(wi'(  ofp^enf. 
OrigaDDm  Tutgire,  on'gammt. 

Oleoni  origuii,  oil  iforigmmm. 
Paiwx  quinqaefolium,  gituei^ 
PBrieUria  officiiwlu,  ;wAUwv  ^the  viaB. 
Pinm  baUanm,  habam  oj  Gutada. 
Piper  nigrun],  black  ptjjper. 
.  P^er  Gubein,  cubeht. 
Pipa  \onpHti,  iong  pepper. 
PisUciA  terebinth DS,  CMo  turpentine. 
Bbna  toxicodendron,  poiton  oak, 
StTTUc  officinale,  ttorax. 

Styraz  purtficata,  firained  tUtrax. 
Totoifiera  babamum,  Salsam  of  Toki. 

Tinctura  tolvifene  batumi,  tineturt  ofbtdtam  of 
T<At.      ■ 

Sjrmput   tduiferv  balsamt,  Jyrvp   of  battam  of 
Toiu. 

Trigonella  fcennm  ^ttcaia,fanugreek  tetd. 
Urtica  diolci,  ttiaging  netth. 
Wintera  aroroatiea,  vtittter'a  hark. 

in.  Mineral  Pkoducts. 


1  Dxidi  hydrargyri  rubri,  otnttnent  of 
red  oxide  ^mertunf. 

UngucDtdin  nitnttB  hjdnrgyri,  eitUment  o/*  m- 
trate  of  mercury, 

UngnentoiD  nitratii hydni^yri mitliu,  mUdfroitit- 
ment  <f  nitrate  ifrueratrf. 

Nitraa  potMwe,  nitrate  ofpaiath. 

Acidum  nitroram,  nitroM  acid. 

Acidum  nitricam,  nitric  acid, 

UngaeDtDm  acidi  nitroii,  oiittment  tf  mtruM  a- 


Tinctura  laponis,  tinctvre  o/'km^, 

Tinctim  saponii  et  opii,   tinctnrt  if  nap  and 
opium. 

Oratnm  Mponia,  nxy  cerate. 

Em^astnuB  uponis,  m^  ptatttr. 
Maria*  (odae,  muriate  ofioda. 

Mnriaa  todse  eKiiccattu,  dritd  mariate  vfioda, 
Acidnm  Batpbuiicnm,  tn^knrtc  acid, 
Acidum  anenioanm,  onrMMM  add. 
Bitnmen  petroleum,  petrolemn. 

Oleum  petrolei,  oii  ofpetrvltum. 
Subborat  mkIk,  lubbonteoftoda,  or  bora*. 
SubacctaB  CDpri,  tubaeetateofeo^er,  arverd^rite, 

Oxymel  tcroginii,  oxgmtl  ^verdigrite.  ■ 

Uoguentum  acetitij  cnpri,  ointment  ofmbacetatt 


"■^ST; 


.  micUime, 
Limmmtaa)  >qac  cakia,  liniment  <f  Hme  ico- 


IV.  Gaseous  PaoDUcn. 

Gas  orvgeuium,  oxygen  gat. 

Gas  oxidum  axotii,  gaicoui  oxide  of  azote. 

£lectrisatio«t  galnoisatio,  electridtif  ondgatvaniim. 


Salneuoi  calidum,  lAe  hot  batk. 

Tbe  substance*  eoumeTated  in  the  above  table  have 
been  variously  denominateil,  aocording  to  their  real  or 
supposed  medical  virtues.  Of  tbe  iolemal  stimulants, 
most  have  been  called  cordials,  &Dffl  the  effect  they 
have  in  raising  the  spirits ;  some  have  been  termed  car- 
tninatives,  (see  carminative*),  under  nhicb  bead  ranlc 
most  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds.  Of  the 
external  stimulants  many  are  called  rubefacients,  from 
tbe  effect  tbey  have  in  irritating  and  consequently  red- 
dening tbe  skin  -y  and  of  these  the  principal  are  mustard, 
cantharides,  and  the  stinging  nettle. 

Cuss  Xni.  ANTISPASMODICS. 

Those  medicines  ivhich  have  been  found  by  expori-licfinitioB 
ence  to  put  a  stop  to  convulsive  motions,  or  spasmodic  of  sntupM- 
contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres,  are  called  antiapat-  '"^'^ 
modics.     Moat  of  them  are  stimulants,  some  oarcotics, 
and  some  are  considered  as  s.peGific  antispasmodics. 

Tjbls  of  Antispjjkodics, 
I.  Animal  Products. 

Murias  ammoniSE,  muriate  ofammom'a.     See  table  Tabic  i»t 

of  StimulanU.  antiipM- 

MiKtchus  moschifenja,  nuak.  "'"^'■ 

Mistura  moschata,  mtttk  mixture. 
Cervos  elapbus. 

Oleum  auimale,  animal  oil. 
Castor  fiber,  caitor. 

Tinctura  castorei,  tincture  ofcattor. 

IWtura  castorei  composita,  confound  tincture  of 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 
Cephaelis  ipecacuanfaa,  ipecaenanKa. 
Nicotiaoa  Ubacum,  tobacco  amoke. 
Fernla  asafcetida,  attfeiida. 

Alcohol  anunoaiatiun  fatidnm,  fetii  anmionialed 
atcoAol. 

PiIuIeb  ataffleiidse  compoutie,  compound  pillt  of 
atafetida. 

Emplastium  asafoetida,  aiafetida  plaster. 
Alcohol. 

.£ther  solphurictu,  tafyAurie  eether, 
LauTus  camphora,  campfior. 

Emulsio  camphonta,  can^>horated  emulsion. 

Mistura  campborata,  camphorated  *»iMture. 

Tinctura  camphore:,  tincture  tfcantphtr. 

Linimentum  camphaKc  con^otituro,  compound  li- 
niment of  camphor. 

Papaver  Mmnifenm,  opHMt. 

Tinctnra  opii,  tincture  if  opium, 

Tiactura  i^ii  c^nphormta,  cam^oraled  tincture  of 
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MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c. 

i  Ammonlata,  anummaUd  tincture  of    aa  are  best  adapted 
vhioh  it ' 
Electuarium  opiatuoi,  opiate  electuary. 
Piliils  opii,  optuot  piUa. 
Bubon  galbanum,  galbaman. 
'    Tinctuni  galbani,  tincture  i^galbanam. 
PilulcB  gaibtmi  campositsc,  compound  pilh  <^  gal- 


PartH. 


CtAsa  XIV.  NARCOTICS. 


Vitia  vinirem. 

VInum  rubrum  lusitanum,  red  Port 
CitniB  aurantiuo),  orange  leaves. 
Artemisia  abajntbiuro,  common  i 
Sub-carbona»  potasss  impurua,  impure  suhcarbonate 
tf potash. 

Aquft  potasaae,  water  of  potash,  or  ioap  let/. 
.Card amine  pratensis,  ladies  smock, 
Cooium  maculatom,  hemlock, 

Succus  HpUsatus  cooii  maculati,  iruptsiatedjuke  of 
hemlock. 

Fnligo  ligai  combusti,  aiood  soot, 
Hyoscyamus  nlger,  henbane, 

Succus  spusatuB  fajoscyatni  nigii,  iit^tttated  juice 
^henbane, 

Valeriaoa  officiuftlis,  tfaUrian. 

Tiactar«  valerianx,  tincture  of  valerian, 
Tinctuni  valerianec  ammODiatii,  ammom'aled  tinc- 
ture of  valerian, 

Estractum  vateriaDBE  ajhcstxis  resinosum,  resinous 
extract  of  wild  valerian. 

III.  Mineral  Products, 

Hydrargyrum,  mercury. 

For  most  preparaliona  of  mercury,  tee  table  efSiala- 
gogves. 

Bitumen  peteoXcTim, petroleum. 

Oleum  petrolei,  ott  ^petroleum, 
Succinum,  amber. 

Oleum  succini,  oil  ^ amber. 
Oleum  succini  puriasimum,  purified  eil  cf  tttn- 
btr. 

Sal  auccini,  lalt  of  amber. 

Spiritus  ammoDiK  auccinatus,  tuecinated  ^irit  <f 


£Secu  and  All  tboM  aubatancea  nhich,  whether  introduced  into 
■^•''^'"'^-the  body  or  appliedto  its  sur&ce,  have  been  found  by 
*"  experience  to  put  a  atop  to  conTiilsivc  moyemrats  or 
rigid  con tmot ions  of  the  muscnlar'fibresi  are  terroeil 
antispasmodics.  Of  these  sabatancea  there  are  many 
which  differ  from  each  other  vcrywidel^i.both  in  re- 
spect of  Bcnaible  qualities  and  chemical  composition  ; 
wbicli  indeed  is  not  snrpriatng,  iriien  it  is  considered 
(bat  spasmodic  affectioDB  occur  in  various  and'eTen  op- 


This  tenn  hu  bMU  mnally  api^ed  to  those 
which  are  calcnlatad  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep,  "f 
Tbey  have  also  been  termed  anodyaet  and  hypnotics,  "* 
and  most  of  them  were  fbrmecly  ranlud  in  tbe  nUss  of 
sedatives. 

Table  of  Nabootica 

I,  Vegetablk  Products^  Ti 

Nicotiana  tabacum,  tobacco, 

Vioum  nicotianK  tabaci,  tobacco  untie. 
Aconitum  oeomontanum,  aeoaite. 

Succus spissatusaconiti  napetli,  inqtiuatedjuice  of 

Papaver  somni&nun,  opium  i  while  poppy  Aeade. 

Tinctura  opii,  tincture  ifepium. 

Tincuira  opii  ctMishant»,ca^horatedt»iicttire  <^ 
opium. 

Syrupus  opii,  ^frvp  ofopaim, 

Extractum  papaveris  somniferi,  extract  t^  wkit* 
poppy  heads, 

Pulvia  opiatus,  (^tiate  powder. 

Electuarium  opiatnm,  ^»iale  electuary, 

PilulK  opii,  ^ium  pills. 
Rhododendron  chrysanthum,  yelhw-fiowered  rhodo- 
dendron. 

Digi talis  pi]rpurea,_/fu;gJiMi«. 

Tinctura  digitalis  puipuree,  tineture  offia^we. 
Arnica  montana,  lei^tard'i  bane. 
JLhus  toxicodendrra,  jKiuvft  oak, 
Coninm  maculatum,  hemlock. 

SucGua  spissatus  conil  macaUti,  in^uattd Juice 
of  hemlock. 

Hyoscyamos  niger, 

Succns  spissatus  byoscyami  ni^i,  ut^nttaUd  juice 

Tinctura  byoscyami  nigri,  tincture  ofhembeme, 
Atropa  belladonna,  deadly  nightshade. 
Datura  stramonium,  t/a^n-apple. 
Humulus  lupolus,  hop, 
Lactnoa  virosa,  wild  lettuce. 
Papaver  rboeas,  wild  poppy, 

SyrupuB  papaveris  eiraUci,  syrt^   of  umld  pop- 

py- .  . 

Sium  nodiflorom,  creeping  skerrtt. 

There  is  no  class  of  medicines  in  the  administration  EJhcn  u' 


posite  states  of  the  body  ;  a  circumstance  which  calls     of  which  more  judgment  and  discriminatioD  arc  requi-n 


for  nice  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  piacdcici 
in  the  Dse  of  these  remedies.     Seme  of  ibem  being  con- 
siderably stimulant  in  their  operation,  aggravate  rather 
than  allcviHte  spaem,  when  associated  with  plethora  or 


obstructioiL  It  is  tberrforc  of  great  inrportance  ti 
tend  carefully  to  tie  sutc  of  tbe  patient's  body,  previ- 
ously to  tlic  exhibition  of  these  medicines ;  to  premise 
and  accompany  their  use  in'  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hy- 
steria, by  proper  eracuationa  ;  and-  to  select  from  the 
freat  variety  of  articles  whicli  this  class  contains,  sDcb     cases  to  prescribe  any  of  tbe  medicines  belonging  to  this 


site  than  in  theadministrationof  those  which  air  termed^ 
narcotics.  When  given  in  full  doses,  mnch  good  or 
much  mischief  is  sore  tofoHow,  according  as  they  are 
prudently  or  mislakin^y  preserihed.  What  a  CMnmon 
practice  it  is  to  give  them  whenever  a  patient  complains 
of  pain,  withont  dnly  investigating  the  cause  of  that 
pain  ;  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  high  inflan>- 
matory  action,  of  a  plethoric  condition^  or  of  a  auppres- 
periodical  or  babitnat  dijcbarge !  In  these 
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MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c. 

Dolichos  pnirieni,  eowhage, 
Geoffroea  inermis,  cabbage-tree  Bart. 
Polypoiliunt  filix  mas,  male  fern  root. 
Spigelia  marilandica,  Carolnta  pink. 

III.  Mineral  Products. 


^  cIbm,  ui  ft  fnH  or  coMidenble  Aok,  before  tbe  remediex 
sulteil  to  remove  iDfUmm&tioD,  pletbon,  aad  obatruction, 

■^  had  beea  resorted  to,  would  odIj  serve  to  aggravate  tbe 
disease.  And  eveo  wherti  there  is  no  condition  of  the 
body  ivbich  contr»indicat«  tbe  nse  of  naicotics,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  adapt  tbe  doHCS  not  only  to  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patients,  but  likenise  to  the  ptr- 
ticnlftr  fbnn  of  the  disemse.  For  instance,  in  tetanns, 
hemicntniai  and  colica  pictonom,  opium,  and  other 
narcotic  medicines,  may  be  given  in  large  doses  with 
excelloit  efiect;  hot  in  j^thisis  pulmonalta,  typhus  fe- 
ver, and  «ome  other  states  of  debility,  small  doses,  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals,  are  found  to  answer  best. 

In  the  administration  of  narcotics,  it  is  moreover  pro- 
per to  consider  whether  in  the  particular  case  in  which     poiath. 
they  appear  to  be  indicated,  they  should  be  prescribed  Calx,  h 

aloue,  or  in  combination  irith  other  medicines  ;  and  if 
in  the  manner  last  mentioned,  with  what  sort  of  ad- 
juncts. Thus,  in  cases  of  aynocbus,  acute  rheamatiam, 
and  the  early  stage  of  dysentery,  they  should  be  given 
in  Gombinatinn  with  calomel  and  antimonials ;  in  cases 
of  asthma  and  phthisis  pulmooslis,  with  amnianiacam, 
squill,  and  other  expectorants ;  in  cases  of  cholera,  with 
diluents  and  demulcents  ;  in  cases  of  diarrficeB,  with, 
astringents  and  araroatics }  in  bemorrbsgic  cases,  with- 
snipfaate  of  zinc  and  other  styptics ;  in  hysteria,  with 
the  volatile  alkali,  ether,  and  fcetids }  in  convulsive  af^- 
fections,  especially  sncfa  as  occur  in  children,  with  mag- 

^  nesia  and  other  antacids  *> 


Hydrargyrum,  mercart/. 

Submurias  hydrargyri,  tubmuriate  ofmcmtry. 
Murias  sodee,  muriatt  of  soda, 

Carbonae  ferri,  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphas  ferri,  tulphate  ofinm, 

Ferri  limatuFK  purificabe,  purified  ironJUingi. 

Tartiis  fcni   et  potastw,    tartrate  ^  iron   and 


Class  XV.  ANTHELMINTICS. 

Those  medicinea  which  are  emi^ed  nithra  view  to 
'  expel  worms  fram  the  bowels,  are  called  anthebnin- 


Tablb  of  AvTBELMiyrics. 
I.  Animal  Pboductb. 
Marias  amMonbe,  rattriale  ofamrwrtia- 

Jiqoa  oarbonatia  ammoniK,  water  of  carbonate  of 


II.  VlCETABLI  PROIWCTS. 

Anthemis  oobitis,  ehamomitefUnoerr, 

Extnctwn  aatbemtdis  nobilis,  ertraet  of  chomo- 
ntie. 
NicotiaM  tabacniD,  tobacco  in  clysters. 
Olea  ennpMa,  oUve  oil  in  clysters. 
Allium  sativum,  gariic. 
Ferula  asafcetida,  atafetida  in  clysters. 
Convolvulus  jalapa,  jir/np. 
Convolvulus  scaonnonia,  acammony. 

Pulvis  seamraonii  compotitns,  rompoun</^tc(/CT'  o/' 


Aqua  calcis,  lime  water  in  clysters. 
Staunum,  tin. 

Stanni  pulvis, /wux&ro/' (in. 

or  the  medicines  which  belong  to  this  class,  some  Efl^ti  aad 
destroy  the  different  species  of  worms  which  breed  inuiu  oTan. 
tbe  aLmentary  canal,  by  their  chemical,  others  by  tbeir  tbelnintict. 
mechanical  action  upon  those  animals  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  anthelmintic  or  vermifuge  medi- 
cines operate  in  no  other  manner  than  as  drastic  purges, 
hringinj;  away  the  morbid   accumulation   of  slime  {rom 
the  intestines,  and  with  the  slime,   tbe  worms  which 
were  lodged  in  it.     After  the  wornis  have  been  brought 
away  by  these  remedies,  the  bowels  should  be  strength- 
ened by  hitters  and  other  tonic  medicines ;  and  the  use 
of  green  vegetables,  or  much  garden  stuff  of  any  kind, 
and  of  malt  liquor,  should  be  forbidden. 

Class  XVI.  CHEMICAL  REMEDIES. 

Several  of  the  substances  that  have  been  ennmerated  cbemicU 
in  tbe  foregoing  tables,  act  also  on  the  auimal  system  icmedicb 
merely  as  chemical  re-agents,  either  hy  counteracting 
acidity,  dissolving  calculous  concretions,  destroying  fiin- 
gous  excrescences,  &c.  We  shall  here  enumerate  all 
tbe  substances  that  may  be  considered  as  chemical  reme- 
dies, and  shall  afterwards  class  them  according  to  their 
particular  action. 


Tjbls  ^  Cbmmical  Rskbdies. 

L  Animal  Products. 

Mnriaa  ammonis,  muriate  of  ammonia.. 
Aqua  ammoniee,  water  of  ammonia. 
Carbonaa  ammonite,  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Aqua  carbouatis  anmonix,  wafer  if  carbonate  of 


Helleborus  foetidaa,  tttnking  hellebore. 
Bhenm  palmatum,  rhibarb  in  bmall  doses. 
Bicinui  comnnnis,  castor  oil. 
Stalagmitis  cambogioides,  gamboge. 
Ruta  graved  ens,  me. 

Oleum  volatile  rntte,  oil  of  rue, 
Jnglans  regia,  walnut  rind. 
Tanacetnm  vulgare,  tansey. 
Valeriana  officinalis,  valerian. 
Artemisia  santenica,  worm-teed. 


Sal  comu  cervi,  salt  of  hartshorn. 
Cams  etai^os,  hartsfiorn. 

Fhospbas  calcis,  phosphate  tf  lime. 

Comn  cervi  uitum  pneparatnm,  burnt  hartshorn. 
Cancer  astacus,  crab*  eyes. 
Cancer  pagurus,  erabs  claws, 

Cbelte    cancrmom    prceparatR,  prepared   crabs 

Pulvis  i  chelis  cancrortim  compositus,  compound 
powder  of  crabs  daws, 

Gorgonia  nobilis,  red  coral. 

Corallium  rubnim  prsepantom,  prepared.  ««^^*' 


ral. 
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Ostrca  cdulis,  o;/slcr  shells. 

Testai  oatreic  prxftLnlsc,  prepared  oysler  sktUs. 

Spongia  officinalis,  .?p(mffc. 

Spongia  ubU,  bantl  sponge. 

II.  Vegetable  Products. 
Cftrbonu  potasssc,  carbonafe  ofpotask, 

iAquB  potattate,  water  of  potash^  or  eouslic  ley. 

Poussa,  polasA. 

PotaBM  cum  calcc,  potash  with  lime. 


MATERIA   MEDICA,  &c.  Parttt 

Ot  dw  substances  above  emimeratcd,  mhdc  wt  *>  ut-  Tboapn- 
acids,  correctiDg  morbid  acidity  in  dw  (toowch  and  »"*  . 
botreU ;   •■  most  of  the  preparation*  of  anunoiiiat  burnt  • 

hartsborn,    crabs    eyes  and    claws,    coral,    egg  ahella,  Dtemfcta- 
carbonates  of  potash  and  loda  with  their  prcpaTKbona,  Q,j^,ag^ 
magaesia,  lirar,  aad  carbonate  of  lime.     Tb«K  b*«  diei. 
been  often  called  absorbents  >9i 

Several  of  tbe  cbemical  remedies  act  in  a  greater  or  AotaddL 
less  degree  as  litbontripticji,  or  sacb  medicines  M  n« 
capable  of  dissolving  urinan  calculi.     Tlw   principal  ^ 
arc,  solutions  of  ca 


lithontripttci 


Corbonas  potassec,  carbonate  of  potash.  phuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  caibonate  of  soda. 

Caibooas  potaasee  fUtatimrxB,  purified  carboMafe  of         „  Yrom  the  exhibition   of  alkaline  reiaedies," 


SMll- 


polath. 

Aqua  carbonatis  potassge,  ««i(er  of  earbonaie  of 
potath. 

Aqna  sopercarbonatia  potassv,  viater  ofearbmaU 
if  potash. 

III.  MiNiRAL  Products. 
Salpkas  cupri,  sulphate  of  cfipper. 
Snlphuretnnj  antiraonii,  sulphurate  of  antimony. 
Muiiaa  aotimonil,  muriate  tf  aatimm/. 


fiutphuT  sublimatuiii,j1oivM-«  oftalphut 
SnlphHretum  potaasK,  tulphiret  off 
Hydnsalphuretum   ammonie,   Ayn 


..•»7! 

Mr  Murray,  "  the  itymptoms  arising  from  a  stone  in  tbe 
bladder  are  very  gcnerallj  alleviaud  (  and  they  can  be 
given  to  such  an  extent  Uiat  tbe  urioe  becomes  aeMi- 
bly  alkaline,  and  is  even  capable  of  exeituig  a  solvent 
power  on  these  coocretions.  l^eir  administration  can- 
not,  however,  be  continued  to  this  extent  for  any  con- 
siderable lengtb  of  time,  from  the  strong  irritation  tbey 
produce  i»  the  btomack  and  urinary  organs.  Tbe  use, 
tberefbre,  of  the  alkalies  as  solvents,  or  lithontriptica,  is 
now  scarcely  ever  attempted  ;  tbey  are  employed  iiKro- 
ly  to  prevent  tbe  increase  of  the  concretion,  and  to  paJ- 


iljdiHretnm  potaasK,  mlpkaret  ^poUuh.  if^^  [^  painful  symptoms,  which  tbey  do,  a^arently 

hi/drosu^haret  of     |,y  p,^,cDting  the  generation  of  lithic  add,  or  the  se- 


paration of  it  by  the  kidneys ;  tbe  urine  is  thus 
ed  less  irritating,  and  tbe  surface  of  tbe  calculna  is  al- 
lowed to  berome  smaoth. 

"  When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  llii*  view, 
they  are  generally  given  saturated,  or  even  Mpcr-iata- 
rated  with  carbonic  acid.  This  renders  them  much  less 
irriuting.  It  at  the  same  time  diminishes,  indeed,  tbeic 
solvent  power ;  for  the  alkaline  carbonates  exert  no  ac- 
tion on  tbe  urinary  calculi ;  but  tbey  are  still  vqually 
capable  of  correcting  that  acidity  in  the  primee  vi», 
which  is  tbe  cause  of  tbe  deposition  of  lithic  acid  from 

^_  -         .      ,  .the  urine,  and  therefore  serve  equalljr  to  palliate  the 

Addum   iDlphnricum  dilutom,   dHuted  luiphurie     disease.     And  when  their  acrimony  is  thus  lenened, 
their  use  can  be  continned  for  any  length  of  time  *'* 


ammonia, 

Nilras  potassse,  wVnote  ©/■;»(«*. 

Acidum  nitrosum,  nitrous  acid, 

Acidum  Ditricflm,flt<ric  acttf. 
Sapo  bispaniu,  Castile  joop. 
-  Murias  sodse,  muriate  of  soda. 

Acidom  munaticum,  muriatic  acid. 
Sulphas  magnetite,  tu^hate  tfmagnetia. 

Carhonaa  uagnesiae,  carbonate  ^magnesia. 

Magnesia,  (M^gifHa. 

Trocbisci  magnesite,  loMugu  of  magnesia. 
Addum  snlphuncum,  sulphmc  acid. 


^" 


aiid. 

Supersnlphaa  alomioK  et  potaasK,  tupersulphale  of 
■alumina  and  potash,  or  alum. 

Sulphas  aluminse  exsiccatat,  dried  tutphate  of  alum. 

a  argenti,  nitrate  ^silver. 
xidum  araeuiosom,  arsenimts  acid. 
Calx,  quicklime. 

Aqua  calcis,  lime  viater. 
Bolus  gallicus,  French  bole, 
Carbonas  calcis,  carbonate  iflAne,  chalk. 

Catbonas  calcis  pneparatiM,jirepitrr(/  carbonate  of 
lime, 

Polvia   carbonatis    calcis  compoutns,    compound 
fiv.icr  ef  carbonate  ofUme. 

Trochisci  carbonatis  calcis,  laxef^et  of  carbonate 
efMme. 

Potio  carbonatis  calc>a,^A>ni  ^  earbonaie  ef  Hme. 
Aqua  aeris  fixi,  %eater  of  fixed  mr. 
Carbonas  podx  impurus,  vnpure  carbonate^ toda. 
Carbonas  sodse,  carbonate  of  mtdm. 
Aqua  snper-carbonatii  sodse,  viater  tif  tupnxarhO' 
eMtofnda. 


_  ^  „  .   •J&rrfjT. 

From  the  inconsiderable  action  which  miMt  of  the  li-  fAw^ 
thoutriptics  oan  with  safety  be  made  to  exert,  wben*^^ 
given  by  the  month,  it  was  some  years  a^  proposed  Ui?'^^ 
ap^y  them  directly  to  the  catculus,  by  injecting  them  j;^,^', 
throngh  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  f.     In  this  way  anuafW 
tt  is  evident  that  their  action   must  he  much-giejiter,^'*^? 
and  when  tbe  substances  areused  in  a  state  of  snffisisntl™' 
dilution,  tbe  practice  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe.  ,'^j 

Several  of  the  chemical  remedies  are  employed  ex- EmIbi*- 
ternally  as  caustics  or  escharotics,  to  destrtgr  fungouatini 
or  (iallous  parts  of  tbe  body  ;  to  c^n  an  ulcer,  or  to 
change  tbe  diseased  sivface  of  a  sore.  Hie  pnocipal 
eacharotics  are,  sulfuric  and  muriatic  acid  When  eoo- 
centrated  \  pure  potasb,  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  an- 
timony, sulphate  and  subacetate  of  colter,  corrosive 
muriate  of  mercorv,  and  arsenione  add. 

A  few  are  eiqploycd  both  externally  and  intesnally, 
to  check  putrefaction,  or  to  correct  the  unpleasant  smell 
of  partieolar  secretions,  or  of  ulcers.  The  principal  of 
tbMe  are  charcoal  and  carbonic  add,  thw^  tbe  ml- 
serai  aoidt  have  also  thii  cfie^ 
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Chap.  I.  General  Operations  t^Phwmaey. 

THE'opentions  of  ph^nnacy  ftre  either  meclranical 
or  chemiul.  Bjr  the  first  the  variouR  aiticlu  eni[d(i^ed 
■Q  medicine  m«  reJuced  to  a  proper  state  for  exhibition, 
hy  cutting,  rasping,  grindinK,  poonding,  &c. ;  and  b; 
the  second  they  are  subjected  to  varioiu  complex  opera- 
tions, which  produce  certain  cbenucal  changes  in  their 
nature  and  pTopertie*. 

To  the  first  of  these  heads  we  may  refer  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  simples.  This  cfaiefiy  refers  to 
thoar  articles  that  are  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  vrhich 
i^  are  either  nsed  fresli,  nr  in  a  dried  state. 
oUBction  Vegetables  should  be  gathered  chiefly  from  those 
^P"'?'"  soils  ill  nhich  they  naturally  delight,  or  in  which  thej 
,— 1^^  ar«  found  most  commonly  to  rise  spontaneously ;  for 
tbongh  many  of  then  may  be  raised,  and  made  to  grow 
with  vigonr  in  venr  different  soils,  their  virtue  general- 
ly suffers  by  the  change.  A  vaiiation  of  seasons  occa- 
sions also  diSerences  considerable  enongh  t*  require 
oflen  an  allowance  to  be  made  in  the  quantity ;  plants 
in  general  proving  weaker,  though  mare  lincnriant,  in 
rainy  than  in  dry  seasons.  Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be 
gathered  ia  a  clear  dry  day,  after  the  morning  dew  is 
gone  off  from  them.  Leaves,  for  the  most  port,  are  in 
their  greatest  perfection,  when  come  to  their  full  growth, 
just  before  the  flowers  appear :  flowers,  when  moderate- 
ly expanded  -,  seeds,  when  they  beffin  to  grow  dry,  be- 
tore  they  fall  spontaneously  \  wooda  and  barks,  as  is 
supposed,  in  the  winter  \  annual  roots,  before  tha  stalks 
begin  to  rise ;  biennial  roots,  in  the  autumn  of  the  £tat 
y*mt :  perennial  roots,  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves 
have  fsJlen,  or  early  in  the  spring  before  they  begin  to 

Of  the  vegetables  which  low  their  virtue  In  being 
dried,  the  greater  number,  perhaps  all,  may  be  preser- 
ved for  a  considerable  length  of  Ume,  by  impeding  the 
exhalation  of  their  natural  moisture ;  for  so  long  as  they 
Ktain  this,  they  seem  to  retain  also  their  medical  acti- 
vity. Thus,  roots  have  their  virtue  preserved  by  being 
buried  in  sand,  which  should  be  dry,  that  they  may  not 
vegetate  j  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a  more  corruptible  na- 
ture than  roots,  by  beii^  beaten  with  about  thrice  their 
weight  of  fine  sogar  to  prevent  their  corraption,  and 
kept  in  a  close  vessel. 

Plants  which  bear  drying,  are  commonly  hung  in  a 
warm  airy  place,  defended  from  the  sun.  The  colours 
of  herbs  and  floweTS  are  for  the  most  part  changed  or 
destroyed  in  drying,  by  the  sun's  beams  }  but  that  their 
medicinal  virtue  suffers  a  like  diminntion,  does  not  ap- 
ft».  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  beat  of  a  culinary 
fire,  equal  to  that  of  the  sun  in  summer,  does  them  no 
injury,  in  either  respect ;  and  that  both  flowers  and 
leaves,  vrben  thus  hastily  dried  by  fire,  preserve  the 
liveliness  of  their  colour,  and  their  smell  and  taste,  moro 
perfectly  than  by  slow  drying.  The  leaves  of  modt 
rately  juicy  plants  are  reduced,  bj  '  ' 
one-iourlh  of  thcic  original  wei^t.. 


Some  roots,  and  some  other  parts  of  vegetables,  how 
thoroughly  soever  they  have  been  dried,  are  liable,  in 
keeping,  to  grow  mouldy  and  carious.  This  inconve- 
nience might  probably  be  obviated  by  dipping  them, 
when  dried,  in  boiling  spirit  of  wine,  or  exposing  them 
to  its  vapour  in  a  close  vessel.  It  is  said,  that  some  of 
the  orieirUtt  .spices  are  made  less  perishable,  hy  being 
dipt  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  ".  *  t""Vi 

The  drawers  in  which  vegetable  dings  are  kept,^^*^ 
ahoold  be  made  of  such  materials  as  are  not  likely  to' 
impart  to  them  any  unpleasant  taste  or  smell ;  and  the 
better  to  avoid  this,  they  should  be  lintd  with  paper. 
Such  matters  as  are  volatile,  or  which  are  likely  to  suf- 
fer from  exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  insects,  should  be 
kept  in  glass  vessels  well  stopped.  Such  fruits  and  oily 
seeds  as  are  liable  to-  become  raneid,  by  being  too 
warm,  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

As  most  vegetaMe  substances  lose  much  of  their  sen- 
sible properties  by  long  keepings  or  acquire  otliers 
which  render  them  less  proper  for  being  used  as  inter- 
nal medicines,  they  shonld  be  frequently  replaced.  g^^ 

One  of  the  most  common  operations  to  which  dry  FnlTcriM' 
drugs  are  subjected,  is  tbat  of  being  reduced  to  pon.foa- 
der,  by  which  they  are  rendered  more  efficacious,  and 
are  mora  conveniently  exhibited.  The  pulverization 
of  these  matters  is  usually  performed  by  means  of  pestles 
and  mortars,  l^ese  should  be  made  of  such  material* 
as  are  not  likely  to  impart  to  the  powdered  substance 
any  noxious  properties,  and  should  at  the  same  time  ha 
sufficiently  bard,  not  to  be  broken  or  worn  away  daring 
the  operation.  For  the  powdering  of  barks,  roots,  and 
similar  substances,  cast-iron  mortara  are  the  Uost  conve- 
nient ;  and  fbr  such  articles  as  are  of  a  more  brittle  na- 
ture, mortars  of  glass  or  marble  are  commonly  employ- 
ed. All  those  made  of  copper,  or  any  of  its  alloys, 
should  be  cuvfully  avoided,  as  when  the  substance  is 
very  hard,  or  of  such  a  qature  as  to  act  cbamically  on 
the  metal,  soow  portion  of  copper  may  be  mixed  with 
the  medicme,  and  render  it  a  virulent  poison.  For  ma- 
ay  purpoMs  mortars  made  of  common  slonewara  answer 
very  well ;  but  the  best  mortars  of  this  kind  are  ilioso 
made  of  well-baked  clay,  commonly  called  ff'edgEVXod's 
mortars.  The  bottom  of  all  those  mortars  shonld  be 
hollow  on  the  inride,  and  flat  on  the  outside,  and  their 
sides  should  be  msderateiy  inclined.  Those  which  are 
employed  for  reducing  to  powder  such  substances  as  pro- 
duce much  dust,  should  be  provided  with  covers,  botb 
to  provent  the  lifter  parts  of  the  powder  from  being 
lost,  and  to  defend  die  operator  from  being  injured  by 
iuch  substances  as  are  of  a  corrtwive  or  poisonous  nature. 
In  general,  wooden  covers  tbat  have  a  rim  to  prevent 
their  sliding  off,  and  a,-,  hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  the  pestle,  answer  very  well ;  but. 
where  it  is  of  consequence  that  no  part  of  the  article 
should,  escape,  it  is  bettei  to  tic  round  the  mouih  of  the 
mortar,  and  round  the  pestle,  a  piece  of  pliable  leather, 
sufficieiitly  large  to  admit  of  the  free  motion  of  the  lat- 
ter. Where  this  is  not  done,  it  will  tf-prnper  for  the 
operator  to-  cover  his  mouth  and  noMJMtb  •  teA£S^ 
Digiiized  bv  V 
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I  chief  or  net  cloth,  anil  to  stand  in  such  a  tiiluatioii  aa 
tliat  a  current  of  air  shall  direct  the  acrid  powiler  from 

To  avoid  losinj;  much  of  these  light  dry  ponders,  a 
little  spirit  of  nine,  or  oil,  is  sometimcii  put  into  the 
mortar,  to  prevent  tlie  lighter  parts  of  the  ponder  from 
risiDg.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken,  that  the  suh- 
statwe  is  nf  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  dissolved  \ty  the 
spirit,  nor  ii^ured  by  the  rancidity  that  the  oil  is  likely 
to  acquire ;  and  in  every  case,  as  little  as  possible  of 
either  should  be  employed. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  reducing  drugs  to  powder,  too 
much  of  the  article  should  not  be  put  at  once  into  the 
mortar. 

Several  substances  require  previous  prepBratioD  be- 
fore powdering ;  barks,  woods,  roots,  should  be  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  should  be  either  sliced  or  rasped  before  put- 
ting into  the  mortar ;  and  such  roots  as  are  covered 
nith  a  very  fibrous  hark,  should  be  shaved  afUr  this 
has  been  removed,  to  take  away  such  hairy  filaments  as 
are  usually  foond  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
Gummy  resiuona  substances,  such  as  myrrh,  vrhich  arc 
liable  to  bec^ome  soft  when  heated,  should  be  powdered 
in  very  cold  weather  ;  and  it  is  better,  first  to  reduce 
them  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  expose  this  to  the  air  for 
a  day  or  two,  before  comptnting  the  pulverization, 
"which  will  then  be  more  eaxily  efiected.  Some  subctan- 
«es  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder  without  the  addition 
of  aonie  other  matter;  thus,  camphor  requires  m  little 
alcohol  or  oil  ;  the  emulsive  seeds  requirr  the  addition 
of  Bomf  dry  powder,  and  for  aromatic  oily  substances, 
the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  is  proper. 

In  order  to  aepkrate  the  finer  powder  from  the  rest 
of  the  sabstance,  apothecaries  employ  hiere*  of  varions 
forms.  For  such  articles  as  require  to  be  kept  close, 
the  sieve  is  composed  of  three  parts  ■,  a  middle  part, 
which  is  properly  the  sieve  for  separating  the  finer  part 
of  the  powder,  a  bottom  for  receiving  the  powder,  and 
a  top  for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  finer  dust. 

When  as  much  of  the  powder  as  is  sufficiently  fine, 
has  passed  through  the  sieve,  the  rest  is  to  be  returned 
into  the  mortar,  and  the  pulverization  continued  and 
repeated,  till  aa  much  as  possible  has  passed  the  sieve. 
Alt  the  parcelfi  of  powder  are  then  to  be  intimately 
mixed  together,  by  rubbing  them  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  mortar- 

Trituratioa  consists  in  rubbing  dry  SHbatances  that  are 
already  pretty  small  iu  order  to  reduce  tbem  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  or  to  mix  them  intimately  togettter.  In 
the  small  way  it  is  performed  m  the  iMual  mortw* )  in 
the  large  way  by  means  of  a  roller  moved  by  water  or 
by  horse*. 

When  it  is  required  to  reduce  dry  substances  to  a 
very  fine,  or  what  is  called  an  impal/nhle  powder^  i€- 
oonrse  is  had  to  the  operalion  called  lev^tian,  which 
is  nothing  nwre  than  rubbing  the  substance  for  a  long 
time  in  a  broad  flat  mortar,  or  upon  a  hard  atone,  with 
a  mailer,  adding  from  time  to  time  a  little  water  or  al- 
cohol, so  as  to  reduce  the  substance  operated  on  to  a 
kind  of  paste.  This  paste  is  robbed  till  it  is  as  smooth 
as  pOMible,  and  is  then  spread  on  a  stone  or  flit  cake  of 
chalk,  till  it  is  sufBcientJy  dried.  Sometimes  levigated 
.powders  are  made  np  into  litde  conical  lumps,  and 
idried  in  that  form.     Tke  suhetances  on  wluch  levi- 
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chiefly  earths   and  tnetallic  Ptiu^lM 
oxides.  ofiiuc. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  metals  into  minute  par- ,    "*T- 
ticles,   they  are  either  filed  or  granuhwed.     It  would         '    ' 
not  be  improper  tlmt  apothecaries  should  always  prepare  fim,,^. 
their  own  iron  filings,  as  those  procured  from  a  smitb'sdao. 
shop  are  genfrally  very  impure.     The   graoolation   of 
meUls  is  efTi  cted  by  melting  the  metal,  and  either  stir- 
ring it  briskly  with  an  iron  rod  tUl  it  in  cold,  er  pour- 
ing it  into  water  and  stirring  it  aa  before }  or  lastly,  by 
pouring  it  into  a  covered  bnX,  having  its  inside  well 
rubbed  with  chalk,  in  which  it  is  well   shaken  till  cold, 
when  the  adhering  chalk  is  to  be  washed  away-  ^^ 

Another  mode  of  procuring  the  finest  particle*  ofshit^ 
such  substances  :lb  are  not  soluble  in  water,  is  by  what  tun. 
is  termed  e/utrialion,  which  is  performtd  by  difiosing 
in  water  the  powder  or  paste  to  which  they  have  been 
leductid  by  pulverization  or  levigation,  and  aiier  the 
coai'S'T  particles  have  subsided,  pouring  off  the  water 
that  holds  in  suspension  the  finer  parts.  The  operation 
of  levigation  and  uubseijuent  difiu-ikMi  iK  repeated,  till 
as  much  aa  is  required  of  the  tiae  powdtr  is  obtained- 
This  is  afterwards  to  be  separated  from  the  waker,  ei- 
ther by  decanlation  or  filtration. 

When  the  powder  is  so  heavy  a«  readily  to  fall  to  thcf^tiy^ 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  it  is  most  conveniently  separated 
by  decanting  off  the  water,  either  hy  pouring  it  gently 
on  as  long  as  it  comes  over  clear,  or  by  means  of  a 
crooked  glass  lyj^on  fixed  in  a  board  that  goes  orer 
the  mouth  of  the  ve«sel  to  keep  it  steady,  as  represent- 

When  the  powder  does  not  readily  subside,  it  is  best 
separated  by  filtration,  which  is  perfbnned  by  means  of 
a  cone  of  common  blotting  paper,  inserted  into  a  fun- 
nel, or  by  means  of  a  cloth  or  flannel  bag.  Af^  all 
the  fluid  has  passed  throuj^  the  filter,  the  powder  that 
remains  on  the  paper  is  to  be  carefully  dried. 

Decantation  and  filtration  are  more  commonly  em- 
ployed to  obtain  any  liquor  dear  from  the  powdery  or 
other  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed.  ^^ 

For  obtaining  the  juices  of  vegetables  or  finits,  iii  TusimM 
the  oils  of  seeds,  &c.  recourse  is  had  to  erprettion. 
The  plants  or  fruits  are  put  into  bags  or  wra)qMrs  made 
of  haircloth,  and  subjected  to  strong  jvessare  by  means 
of  a  screw  press,  the  plates  of  which  should  be  made  of 
wood  or  tin,  and  by  no  means  of  lead.  The  pressure 
employed  should  at  first  he  gentle,  and  should  be  in- 
creased gradually.  The  oily  seeds  or  nnts  are  presMd 
between  iron  plates,  which  are  usually  wanned  ;  but 
iriien  Dsed  cold,  the  oil  is  milder  and  not  so  liable  to 
become  rancid. 

Besides  the  mortars  mentioned  above,  there  arc  seve- 
ral other  instruments  employed  in  the  operations  irf' 
pharmacy,  on  which  it  is  proper  to  make  a  few  re- 
Funnels  ought  to  be  made  of  tinned  iron,  or  of  ^ass ;  Fssach 
or  of  the  lame  sort  of  baked  earth  or  clay  as  the  mor^ 
tars,  or  of  silver,  or  of  block  tin.  ,i,j 

Venets  used  for  preparing  infusions,  or  fiMr  erapmrat-  Inftof 
iog  liquors,  or  for  putting  decoctious  or  oAer  liqaan*^*"^ 
into,  to  cool,  ought  to  be  made  either  of  porcelain^  or 
of  stoneware,    or  of  baked  clay,  or  of  earth  such  a* 
the  mortars  are  mode  of,  or  of  glass ;  or  each  veasela  as 
are  not  acted  open  either  by  acid  or  alkaline  Uawus. 
For 
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Principtet       I'o'  the  sMne  reuons,  meuurea  of  all  sorts,  fram  the 
amu-    dnun  to  ■  qiwrt,  oa^t  to  be  mailc  of  ttnand  iion,  or 
TOcy.      of  stoiww&re,  or  of  the  baked   earth   or  clay,   or  of 
•  glass  ;  silver  mtgbt  be  employed  for  the   smaller  mea- 

sures of  dranu  aad  onnccs,  and  if  taken  care  of,  would 
In  the  end  prove  cheaper  than  the  others ;  if  other  me- 
tallic vewela  are  nsed,  the  metal  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
•art  aa  not  to  be  afiected  hj  acid  or  allcmline,  or  other 
liqoora  ;  and  they  ought  at  all  times  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean. 

In  distilling,  in  melting,  and  in  calcining  different 
bodies,  no  vessels  ought  to  be  employed  which  may  be 
acted  upon  hy,  and  give  a  noxious  quality  to,  the  sub- 
stances to  be  prepared. 

Most  colleges  of  physicians  in  Europe  formerly  di- 
rected, that  both  weights  and  roeasures  should  he  em- 
ployed for  dispensing  medicines,  ordering  solid  substan- 
ces to  be  prepared  by  weight,  fluid  hy  measure  ;  and 
they  gave  tables  of  the  weights  and  measures  they  wish- 
ed sboald  be  used,  in  the  beginning  of  their  different 
dispensatories :  but  it  having  been  found  that  the  pro- 
miscuous use  of  weights  and  measures  gare  sometimes 
occasion  to  mistakes,  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Stockholm  have,  in  the  last  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
paias,  rejected  entirely  the  use  of  measures,  and  order- 
ed both  fluid  and  solid  substances  to  be  prepared  by 
weight.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  the  colleges  in  £u- 
iq£       rope  would  follow  their  example. 

McMure*         Aleasures   made   to   contain   a   certain   determined 

•Hd  weight  of  water  are  certainly  very  useful  in  pharmacy ; 

wci^ts.  {,Q(  i£  g„^),  ^^  allowed  they  ought  to  be  employed  only 
for  measuring  watery  liquors,  as  the  specific  gravities 
of  other  fluids  differ  so  much  from  one  another. 

In  every  country,  all  weights  and  measures  used  for  the 
preparation  of  medicines  ought  to  be  made  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  college  of  physicians ;  standarda  of 
them  ought  to  be  kept  in  proper  places,  and  all  those 
ought  to  be  stamped,  to  shew  that  they  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  standard. 

The  principal  chemical  operations  of  pharmacy  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 

lafiuine  ''*  "^^^  infusing  certain  substances  in  cold  or  in  hot 

water,  or  in  wine,  to  extract  their  saline  or  light  gum- 
my parts,  together  with  some  of  their  fine  volatile  prin- 
ciples, which  are  miscible  with  water. 

BtuUng.  .*■  7^'  boiling  them  in  water  to  extract  the  same 

principles,  together  with  others  that  are  more  fiaed,  or 
which  are  capable  of  being  dissolved  hy  heat,  and  after- 
wards of  being  kept  suspended  by  the  gummy  and 
mucilaginous  parts  which  have  been  dissolved  in  the 
water ;  thus  a  certain  proportion  of  resin  is  found  to  be 
suspended  in  decoctions  of  the  bark,  of  opium,  and  of 
other  drugs, 

ETapora.  .?•  The  evaporating  watery  infusions  and  decoctions, 

ting.  and  the  expressed  juices  of  many  vegetables,  to  obtain 

their  fixed  parts  which  have  been  dissolved  in  a  watery 
menstruum.  In  this  manner  jellies,  robs,  and  extracts, 
are  prepared. 

DigMiing.  4-  f.'*  infusing  or  digesting  certain  vegetable  sub- 
Stances  in  pure  vinous  spirit  to  extract  their  fine  volatile 
oils  and  their  resioons  parts  ',  or  in  spirit  mixed  with 
water,  called  proof-spirit,  to  extract,  along  with  those 
principles,  some  of  their  Kumray  parts. 

5.  The  evaporating  of  such,  tinctures  to  obtain  their 
IS  and  more  fixed  parts  ;  in  which  way  resinous 
,.  XII.  Part  II. 
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extracts  ate  got  from  hark,  jalap,  from   opiur 
from  other  substances. 

6.  The  distilling  fragrant  vegetable  substances  witl 
water,  in  order  to  procure  their  fine  volatile  principles,       2,1 
which  come  over  with  the  water  iota  the  vessels  placed  Diitillo- 
to  receive  it.    In  this  manner  the  simple  distilled  waters  tioo. 
(as  they  are  called],  which- have  the  flavour  and  taste  of 

the  substances  from  which  they  are  di&tilled,  are  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  fine  essential  oils  of  the  plants  which 
have  been  distilled  are  found  cither  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  or  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  It,  according 
as  they  are  specifically  lighter  or  heavier  than  water. 

7.  The  distilling  of  the  same  substances  in  vinous 
spirit  to  obtain  the  same  fragrant  volatile  parts,  inti- 
niatety  united  with  the  spirit ;  in  ivfaich  manner  are 
made  the  spirituous  liquor*  improperly  called  spirituous 

In  distilling,  care  onght  to  be  taken  to  make  the 
vapours  which  arise  condense  properly  in  the  vessels  set 
to  receive  them  when  they  have  s&sumtd  the  form  of  a 
liquor;  which  is  to  be  effected,  i.  By  regulating  tlie 
fire,  and  never  raising  the  degree  of  heat  beyond  what 
is  necessary ;  and,  2.  By  making  the  vapours  pass 
thruugh-BUch  a  cool  medium,  as  will  condense  them  in- 
to a  liquid. 

1.  Tlie  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  hy  tlie  figure  of 
the  furnace  in  which  the  fire  is  placed,  and  hy  the 
quantity  of  wood  or  of  coal  that  is  used.  Where  a 
great  degree  of  heat  is  wanted,  the  vessels  arc  put  in 
an  open  fire,  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Where 
a  less  degree  of  heat  is  suffii^ient,  they  arc  put  into  sand 
contained  in  an  iron  pot,  below  which  the  fire  is  light- 
ed in  a  common  furnace.  Wliere  a  still  smaller  degree  is 
required,  the  vessel  is  put  into  a  pot  with  sand,  and  a 
lamp  in  place  of  coals  fixed  below  it.  At  other  times 
the  retort,  or  vessel  with  the  liquor  to  be  distilled,  is 
put  into  a  vessel  full  of  water  or  other  liquor,  set  over 
a  fire,  so  that  it  cannot  be  heated  beyand  a  certain  de- 
gree. 

3.  The  condensation  of  vapours  arising  from  sub- 
stances subjected  to  distillation  is  effected,  as  bcfiire 
observed,  by  making  the  vapour  pass  through  such  a 
cool  medium,  as  will  condense  it  into  a  liquor  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  vcAsels  set  to  receive  it. 

In  distilling  medicated  waters  or  spirits,  the  herbs  or 
other  vegetable  substances,  and  the  water  or  the  spirit, 
are  put  into  a  still  placed  in  a  proper  famace,  on  which 
is  fixed  a  lar^e  head,  with  a  long  crane-necked  or  cur- 
ved tube  coming  from  the  top  of  it,  which  fXter  descend- 
ing and  going  off  a  little  to  one  side,  enters  into  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  spiral  pipe,  called  a  worm,  which 
is  fixed  in  a  large  cask,  called  the  worm-tub  or  re-' 
frigeratory,  with  its  two  ends  piercing  the  cask ;  and  to 
its  lower  end  is  fixed  a  proper  vessel  for  receiving  the 
distillcil  liquor.  The  worm-tub,  which  has  a  cock  at 
the  lower  part  of  it  for  letting  out  water  occasionally, 
is  filled  with  cold  water  before  the  distillation  begins, 
and  is  renewed  in  the  course  of  the  distillation  if  it  be- 
gins to  heat,  by  drawing  it  off  by  means  of  the  cock, 
and  pouring  fresh  cold  water  into  the  wortn-tuh.  After 
every  thing  is  fitted,  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  distil- 
lation Is  continued  so  long  as  the  water  comes  over  suf. 
iiciently  impregnated  with  the  vegetable  substances  put 
into  the  still. 

1b  the  distillatioQ  of  vegetable  or  auimn^'v^^'^ 
t  4Z 
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PrinciDlu  with  mtcr,  or  vit!)  spirit,  it  onght  to  b«  observed, 
oTPW-  I.  Tbal  then  ought  to  be  put  into  the  still  such  an  mI- 
■ii  '''*^"  ■  ditiooal  qmuitity  of  water  m  will  preveiit  the  solid  «ub- 
'  stance*  which  are  subject  to  the  distillatioii  &om  being 
burnt,  as  this  additional  water  does  not  at  all  weaken 
the  produce  ;  for  the  most  volatile  parts  of  the  subject 
rite  first,  and  impregaate  the  liquor  which  first  comet 
over,  and  the  water  remains  behind  in  the  still.  2.  That 
a  gentle  fire,  such  u  is  just  capable  of  kee[HDg  the  li- 
quor boiling,  is  Referable  to  a  strong  fire,  partKular)]' 
towards  the  end  of  the  [aoceis.  3.  That  the  distilla- 
tion is  to  be  continued  so  loug  as  the  liquor  comes  over 
foUv  impregnated  with  the  volatile  parts  of  the  vege- 
table aobstaaces  which  are  the  lubjects  <tf  the  distilla- 
tion {  but  is  to  be  put  an  end  to,  to  toon  at  it  is  per- 
ceived to  become  wetlc,  which  it  known  by  tasting 
from  time  to  time  the  liquor  which  conies  over. 

8.  The  distilling  of  vegetmbles  or  animal  tnbttancet 
in  retortt  witlioat  water,  in  order  to  make  them  rite, 
and  bring  over  bjr  the  force  of  fire,  their  watery  parts, 
an  acid,  or  volatile  alkaline  salt,  according  to  what 
nature  the  substances  are  of,  and  an  empjreomatic  oil, 
into  the  received;  and  to  get  the  more  fixed,  earthy, 
and  oily  part?,  which  are  left  behind  in  the  retort. 

In- distil lidg  substances  which  require  a  greater  de- 
gree of  beat  to  raise  their  volatile  parts,  iban  the  li- 
quort  above  mentioned,  or  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  act  upon,  and  corrode  the  vessels  employed  in 
thete  processes  just  mentioned,  it  ia  necessary  to  use  thv 
vesselt  made  of  glass  or  of  earth,  which  have  been  call- 
ed retorts,  from  their  neck  being  beat  on-  one  tide. 
Such  retorts  are  employed  in  pharmacy  for  distilling 
the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  acids,  and  the  prepara- 
tions made  from  thera ;  in  distilling  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  by  themselves  to  procure  their  watery, 
saline,  or  oily  parts  ;  for  pnrifyingijuickiilver,  and  pre- 
paring the  ntunatt  of  uBlanony,  &c.  and  they  mny  be 
used  as  subliming  glastea  for  making  mercurial  and 
other  preparadons. 

In  distilling  with  retorts,  the  matter  to  be  distilled  is 
pot  into  the  retort  which  it  commonly  placed  in  tand, 
contained  in  an  iron  pot,  fixed  above  a  furnace,  into 
which  the  fire  is  put;  but  on  tome particnlar  occasions, 
where  only  a  small  degree  of  heat,  not  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water,  is  wanted,  the  retort  is  placed  in  a 
water  bath. 

After  the  retort  containing  the  matter  to  be  distilled' 
is  fixed,  the  end  of  it  is  either  put  immediately  into  the 
gtouth  of  BBOther  long-necked  vessel  called  a  receiver 
(from  its  being  placed  to  receive  the  distilled  liqnar],and 
the  two  vessel  are  Inted  together  by  means  of  a  proper 
cement ;  or  it  is  first  put  into  the  end  of  a  long  glass 
tafae  called  an  adopter,  which  it  luted  to  it,  and  the 
Other  end  of  the  tube  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceiver, and  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  a  cement. 

"Hie  receivers  are  either  made  mand  like  a  decanter, 
without  any  other  opening  than  the  month ;  or  they  are 
made  with  a  tube  coming  out  from  their  bottom,  or 
from  the  side  near  it,  to  which  another  Teceiver  may  be 
fixed,  and  when  they  are  thus  made  they  are  called 
tubulated  receivers,  and  are  very  convenient  for  per- 
forming procetset  where  the  matter  put  into  the  retort 
yieldt  products  of  diffisrent  kinds,  as  in  the  distillation 
of  tplrh  with  the  mineial  acids ;  for  the  receiver  or 
bottle  bed  to  the  tube  may  be  dunked  m  tlie  difiei- 
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eat  pcoductt  come  over,  to  that  each  of  tbem  may  be  priuqlt 


obtained  separately.  And  in  distilling  tubstancea  which  1 
yield  very  volatile  products,  one  tubulated  retort  may 
be  put  after  another  so  as  to  enlarge  the  space  for  the  ' 
condention  of  vapours ,-  and  in  dittilliug  these  very  vo- 
latile inbttances  it  is  BMnetimea  iwcesMry  to  make  a 
small  puncture  into  the  Intea  between  the  retort  and 
the  receiver,  to  allow  some  of  the  vapour  to  escape  to 
prevent  its  bunting  the  vessels. 

The  use  of  the  long  intervening  tube  called  am  adopt- 
er, which  is  put  often  between  the  retort  and  the  re- 
ceiver, is  to  increase  the  dittance  from  the  retort  (that 
is  immediately  exposed  to  heat)  to  the  receiver  \  sv 
that  the  receiver  may  be  in  less  danger  of  being  heat- 
ed, and  that  the  vapour  may  be  cooled  in  its  passage 
through  this  tube,  and  condense  more  readily  in  the 
receiver.  It  is  likewise  of  another  use,  which  it  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  vapour  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  retort  to  the  receiver,  to  that  we  may 
know  how  the  distillation  is  going  forward,  and  when 
it  is' proper  to  change  the  receivers,  when  the  diSereat 
liquors  come  over  from  materials  which  yield  products 
of  difierent  kindt. 

9.  The  burning  vegetable  labstances.  in  an  open  veft-[„^„„ 
sel  to  obtain  a  fixt  alkaline  salt.  tkn. 

iQ.  The  burning  the  bones  of  animus,  or  the  diells 
of  fishes,  to  procure  their  earthy  parts;  in  which  man- 
ner the  calcined  hartshorn,  the  powder  of  craba  clawt, 
and  of  oyster  shellt,  are  procured.  m 

II.  Ihe  mixing  acid  and  aUc aline  salts  in  a  fluid Ncntnlt' 
state,  to  form  the  neutral  salts,  which  may  be  separB-™*"* 
ted  from  the  water  either  by  evaporating,  with  a  slow 
heat,  such  a  quantity  of  the  water  as  M  allow  the  salts 
to  shoot  into  crystals  when  set   in  a  cool   place,   at  by 
continuing  the  oraporation  till  the  salts  become  dry. 

13.  The  dissolving  certain  metallic  substances,  or 
certain  earths,  in  acid  liquon^  for  obtaining  metallic 
and  earthy  salts,  which  may  be  got  in  a  solid  form  ia 
the  tame  manner  as  the  neutral  salts. 

13.  The  evaporating  the  purified  expressed  juices^— jiE- 
of  certain  vegetable  substances  to  the  consistence  of  aniioa. 
cream,  and  then  setting  them  by  for  months,  in  a  root 
place,  to  allow  the  essential  acid  talts  to  concrete  into 
ciyttalt.     See  Crtitallization. 

14.  The  distilling  in  proper  vettelt  vitriol  or  other 
substances  which  contain  the  sul^^nric  acid,  in  order  to 
get  it  tqnrate  from  them  ;  and  the  burning  of  sulphnr 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  nitre,  nnder  particular 
vessels,  so  contrived,  and  to  placed,  at  to  collect  the 

1 5.  The  distilling  nitre,  or  tea  salt,  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain 
pure  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  ,tj 

16.  llie  subliming  certain  substances  that  becomeMiEi» 
volatile  by  the  application  of  heat,  into  pr«per  vessels ;  t>BO-  . 
and  either  to  nnite  two  of  tbem  ti^ther  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tbird,  at  is  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  of  mercury,  when  the  muriatic  aeid  is 
united  to  the  quicksilver,  or  to  neparate  th«  volatile 
parts  of  any  substance  from  the  fixt,  at  is  done  in  the 
sublimation  of  volatile  alkaline  salts  and  of  the  add  of 
benjamin.  „« 

17.  The  melting  by  the  force  of  fire  mcli  substances  HtMst. 
as  become  fluid  by  the  application  of  heat,  m  that  they 

may  be  leptrated  from  or  united  to  other  bodies.  That 
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PrindplM  ^J  particular  management  and  ibe  KitditiDa  of  crrUin 
«r  Phu-    sabstancu,  melals  mre  separated  from  ^eir  ores.     And 

,   *»"?■    .  ro»m  and  bees-wax  are   intimatelj  united  tagetber ;  or 

■         they  are  dissolved  in  fluid  oild,  for  tbe  prepantion  of 

plasters,  ointments,  liaimenti,  &c.     And  nilpbur  is 

united  to  ^uiduilver  for  tbe  nuking  of  a  black  or  red 

iul^uret. 

Oddm^on,        *®'  "^^  "Pply'^K  of  heat  to  metats,  eitber  to  osidate 

tbem,  or  to  separate  cstLiin  volatile  substances  with 

iiS       which  they  are  -combined,  or  to  parify  tbem  ftom  more 

RoutinC'  oxtdable  metals  with  wliicb  thn  are  alloyed.  Tfans 
mercury  is  reduced  to  a  red  okide  merely  by  tbe  con- 
tinued application  of  heat  and  air }  the  sulpbarft  of  an- 
timony is  deprived  of  its  sulphur  by  roasting,  and  silver 
Is  separated  from  lead  by  being  exposed  to  such  a  beat, 
wt,  while  it  only  fuses  the  silver,  reduces  the  lead  to  an 
oxide.     See  Oiemistkt. 

CkaP.  n.  Of  the  principal  Jorms  in  vAicA  Medicinei 
are  exhibited. 

OSciaal         The  principal  officinal  pre[MLTations  of  the  nimple  me- 

^imi.  dicinei,  for  tbe  making  of  which  directions  are  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  consist  of  po-Mdert,  piUt,  tnches, 
electuariet,  impittated  jtiicet,  extracts,  ir^imoni,  decoc- 
tioru,  mucilages,  emuinoni  and  mixtures,  tynipt,  titic- 
turr*,  vriact,  for  internal  exbibitioo ;  and  catc^hma, 
lifiimentt,  ointmentM,  cerates,  and  plaster*,  for  external 
iiQ        application. 

lewder.  The  form  of  pomder  is  one  of  tbe  most  simple,  and 

very  convenient  for  th«  exhibition  of  a  variety  of  me- 
dicines. It  is  of  eoutse  adapted  only  to  such  substances 
as  are  easily  reduced  to  pander,  and  surfa  as  are  not 
too  bollcy  to  be  taken  in  a  moderate  dose.  Hence 
emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  and  roots  are  impro' 
perly  ordered  in  the  state  of  powder,  as  they  are  too 
bulky  ;  alkaline  salts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  are  im- 
proper, as  they  in  general  eitber  deliquesce  in  tbe  air, 
or  evnporate.  Sach  arLJcles  as  are  of  a  very  disagree- 
able taste,  or  oflcnsive  odour,  are  also  more  convenient- 
ly given  in  some  other  fortiK 

In  prepan'ng  componnd  powders,  care  shodid  be 
taken  that  the  several  ingredients  should  be  intimately 
mixed  together.  Some  of  them  may  in  geoerat  be 
most  properly  powdered  separately,  bat  it  is  often  of 
advantage  to  powder  them  together.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  clo.tcly  stopped  phiat,  and  such  u  are  apt  tb 
'lose  part  of  their  virtue  by  long  keeping,  should  he 
prepared  in  small  quantities, 

llie  do^e  of  powders  should  be  so  regulated  as  sel- 
dom to  exceed  a  dram.  The  substance  in  wbicli  tbey 
are  lo  be  taken  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mix 
properly  ^rith  them,  so  that  tlicy  neither  float  at  the 
top,  nor  sink  ton  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  vessel. 

PIU.  ioTtn  of  pill  is  most  convenient  for  such  articles 

as  do  not  reiiuire  to  be  given  in  a  large  dose,  and  are 
so  unpleasant  in  taste  or  smell,  that  they  cannot  be 
conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  As  many 
patients  cao  swallow  pills,  who  cannot  take  medicines 
■n  a  less  solid  form,  those  substances  which  are  usually 
ordered  in  powder,  are  not  unfreqocntty  formed  into 
pills,  when  their  bulk  is  not  so  great  an  to  render  the 
pills  too  numerous  for  a'single  dose. 

The  most  u^iial  substances  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  pilla  are  resias,  gum-resins,  extracts,  and 
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similar  medicines.  Deliquescent  satb  ire  tuoatlv  Im-  prinriplei 
proper  except  in  small  quantity,  and  then  they  Utonld  of  Pbw- 
be  combined  with  some  gummy  powder.  Such  salts  as .  '^t-  , 
are  efflorrtcent,  as  carbonate  tfsoda,  may  enter  into  tbe 
composition  of  pills:  hut  they  shautd  be  previonsly  ex- 
^sed  to  the  atr,  so  as  to  fall'  into  powder.  The  li- 
quid substances  employed  to  form  the  pills  into  a  proper 
mass,  must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
more  solid  ingredients.  Powders  require  syrup,  muci- 
lage, balsami,  soap,  Qonserve,  or  honey.  Gum  Iresina 
and  extracts  are  sometimes  sufficiently  soft  without  any 
addition  \  but  when  this  is  required,  a  little  spirit  or 
wine  is  tbe  most  proper.  When  tbe  mass  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  gum  resins  and  powdera,  the  form- 
er should  be  first  moistened  with  tbe  prescribed  liquid, 
then  the  powders  added,  and  the  whole  hcateu  well  tO' 
gelber,  till  tbey  are  reduced  luto  a  uniform  plastic 

A  dnm  of  the  pilolar  mass  is  generally  divided  into 
about  twelve  pills,  so  that  each  pill  may  weigh  about 
fivegrains. 

The  masse*  for  ^lla  ifaonld  be  kept  in  bladders, 
these  should  he  moistened  now  and  then,  eitber  with  a 
little  wine,  or  with  some  of  the  same  liquid  that  was 
employed  in  forming  the  maa&  ^^^ 

Troches  or  lozenges   an  hard,  roond,  flat  cakes,  Xrochci, 
formed  of  such  sbbstanres  as  are  intended  to  be  gra- 
dually dissolved  in  tbe  month,  and  thus  pass  b^  degrees        ■ 
into  the  stomach,  or  in  their  passage  thither  act  on  the 
throat  or  larynx.     They  should  be  formed  of  such  sub- 
stances  as  are  soluble  in  the  saliva,  and  are  not  of  a 
disagreeable  taste.     They  usually  contain  a  great  deal 
of  Gugat,  and  some  gummy  matter  to  render  tbem  co- 
Electuaries  are  less  solid  than  pills,  being  of  such  aElectiu- 
GOnsistence  that  they  may  be  rolled  up  into  a  bolus,  so"'*- 
as  to  be  aasUr  swallowed.     They  are  chiefl,y  composed 
of  powders  mixed  up  with  syrup  or  honey.     Tbe  sub- 
stances that  enter  into  tbe  composition  of  electuaries  are 
chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  or  gentle  laxa- 
tives.    He  stronger  cathartics,  emetics,  and  such  suh- 
stances  as  afc  df  an  nnpleasant  taste,  such  at  bitters,  the 
fetid  mim-resins,  and  Veiy  heavy  powdeia,  are  impro- 
per.   Tbe  liquid  employed  to  form  electuaries  is  usually 
aynip  or  honey,  the  proportion  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  nature  of'  the  more  solid  ingredients,  hut  is  usually   - 
of  nearly  equal  weigbt>  u^ 

CodJections  are  now  considered  as  synonymous  with  Coafcc    ' 
electuaries,  as  they  differ  from  ordinary  electuaries  in*"™*- 
nothing  but  being  compwed  of  more  aromatic  iqgre- 
dients.  13J 

'Conserves  may  be  Considered  as  electuaries  formed  of  Codukci. 
only  two  ingredients,  one  of  which  is  sugar,  and  the 
other  the  pulp  of  soitie  fruit,  the  petals  of  flowers,  or 
tbe  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges.  ^^s 

Extracts  and  reaius  dre  pharmaceutical  preparations,  Eiiracti 
tbe  rationale  of  which  is  veiy  little  understood.     Di  "nd  rttios. 
Andrew  Duncan,  junr.  has  given  an  excellent  account 
of  them,  which  we  shall  here  copy. 

"  Extract  in  pharmacy  has  long  been  used,  in  the 
common  and  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  express  a 
thing  extracted,  and  therefore  it  was  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds  which  were  extracted  from  hetero- 
geneous bodies,  by  the  action  of  any  menstruum,  and 
again  reduced  to  a  consistent  fuiD,  by  the  evaporation 
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rs  of  that  mensti'uun).  Lately,  however,  cxlrsu:t  has  been 
-  used  in  u  dillereat  nnd  much  more  limited  sense,  as  llic 
.name  Air  a  peculiar  principle,  tvhich  is-oftcii  indeed 
contained  in  extmcts,  and  nhicli  before  bad  no  proper 
appellation.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  tiiut  ive  employ 
it  here,  and  in  which. we  wihIi  it  to  be  only  used,  while 
a  new  word  should  be  invented  as  the  name  of  the  ncw 
.substance.  Till  a  better  be  proposed,  we  shall  call  it 
txirarlive. 

"  Extracts  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  substances  from  which  they  aie  obtained, 
iind  the  menstruum  employed ;  but  they  commonly 
consist  of  gum,  sugar,  cxinictivc,  tannin,  cinclionin, 
gallic  acid,  or  resin,  or  nevcral  of  them  mixed  in  vari- 
ous proportions.  The  menstrua  moiit  commonly  cm- 
ployed  are  water  and  aleobol.  The  rornicc  is  capable 
of  extracting  all  the  substaoces  enunieratnl,  except  the 
resin,  and  the  latter  all  except  the  gum.  Wine  is  also 
sometimes  employed,  but  very  improperly  -y  for  as  a 
solvent  it  can  only  act  as  a  mixture  of  ulcobol  and  wa- 
ter, and  the  principles  which  it  leaves  behind  on  eva- 
poration are  rather  injiuious  than  of  advantage  to  the 
extract. 

"  Water  is  the  menstruam  most  commonly  employed 
in  making  extracts,  as  it  is  capable  of  dirisolving  all 
the  active  principles  except  resin,  and  can  have  its  sol- 
vent pMKni  assibted  by  a  considerable  degree  of  beat, 

"  Watery  extracts  arc  prepared  by  bailing  the  sub- 
ject in  water,  and  evaporating  the  strained  decoction 
to  a  thick  consistence. 

"  It  is  indiltereni  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  whe- 
ther tlie  subject  be  used  fresh  or  dry  ;  since  nothing 
that  can  be  preserved  in  this  process  will  be  tngt  by  dry- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  facility  of  extraction,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  very  considerable  difference;  vege- 
tables in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily  > 
when  moderately  dried  than  when  fresh. 

"  Very  compact  dry  substances  should  be  reduced 
into  exceedingly  small  parts,  previous  to  the  affusion  of 

"  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than 
is  necessary  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  subject. 
This  point,  however,  is  not  very  easily  ascertained  ;  for 
although  some  of  the  common  principles  of  extracts  be 
soluble  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  water,  there  are 
others,  such  as  tannin,  of  which  water  can  dissolve  only 
a  small  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  up 
more  by  any  length  of  boiling ;  besides  we  have  no 
very  good  method  of  knoniug  when  we  have  used  a 
sutncient  quantity  of  water  j  for  vegetable  substances 
will  continue  to  colour  deeply  successive  portions  of  wa- 
ter boiled  with  them,  long  after  they  are  yielding  no- 
thing to  it  but  colouring  matter.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  methods  is  to  boil  the  subject  in  successive  quanti- 
ties of  water,  as  long  as  the  decoctions  form  a  consider- 
able precipitate  with  the  test  which  is  proper  for  detec- 
ting tbc  substance  we  are  extracting,  such  as  a  solutiwi 
of  gelatin  fbr  tannin,  of  alum  for  extractive,  Stc. 

The  decoctions  arc  to  be  depurated  by  celatnre,  and 
kflerwards  su&red  to  stand  for  a  day  vn  two,  when  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sediment  is  usually  found  at  the 
bottom.  If  tLe  lic^uor  poured  off  clear  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and . afterwards  suffered  to  cool  again,  it  will 
deposit  a  fresh  sediment,  from  which  it  may  be  decanted 
kefore  you  pioceed  to  finish  the  evaporation.  The  de- 
.4 


vety  resinous  substances  do  not  reqoir*  this  p,\nM„ 
and  are  rather  injured  hy  it,  the  resin  sub-   of  pbu- 


coctions  of 
treatment, 
siding  alonx  with  the  active  dregs. 

"  We  would  advise  the  decoctions  to  be  evaporated  ^ 
after  they  have  been  Gltercd  boiling  Iiot,  without  any 
further  depuration  ;  because  some  of  the  most  active 
principles  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  tannin^  arc 
much  more  soluble  in  boiliue  than  in  cold  water,  and 
because  almost  ail  nf  them  are  very  quickly  affected  by 
exposure  to  the  atinosplicrc.  Therefore,  if  a  boilinf; 
decoction,  eatiuated  with  tannin,  he  allowed  to  cool, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  very  principle  ou  which  tlie  ac- 
tivity of  the  substance  depends  will  sepai-ate  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  according  to  the  above  directions,  will  be 
throtvn  away  as  sediment.  The  same  objection  applies 
more  strongly  to  allowing  the  decoction  to  cool,  and 
deposit  fresh  sediment,  after  it  bas  been  partially  eva- 
porated. Besides,  by  allowing  the  decoctions  to  stand 
severa)  days  before  we  proceed  to  their  evaporation, 
we  are  in  faot  allowing  tbe  active  principles  contained 
in  the  decoction  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  to  be  converted  into  substances,  perhaps  inactive, 
which  also  are  thrown  away  as  sediment. 

"  The  evaporation  is  most  conveniently  performed  in 
broad  shallow  vessels ;  the  larger  thf,8urface  of  tlie  li- 
qnor,  the  sooner  will  tlie  aqueous  parts  exhale.  This 
effect  may  likewise  be  promoted  by  agitation. 

"  ,Whcn  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care 
IS  necessary  to  prevent  its  burning.  This  accident,  al- 
most unavoidable  if  tlie  quantity  be  large,  and  tlie  fire 
applied  as  usual  under  the  evaporating  bason,  may  be 
effectually  prevented,  by  carrying  on  tbe  inspissacion, 
after  the  common  manner,  no  further  than  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  when  tlic  matter  is  to  be  poured  in- 
to shallow  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an  ovca, 
with  its  door  open,  moderately  heated  ;  which  acting 
uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid,  will  soon  reduce 
it  to  any  consistence  required.  This  may  likewise  be 
done,  and  more  securely,  by  setting  tbc  evapitratiug 
vessel  in  boiling  water  ;  but  the  evaporation  is  in  this 
way  very  tedious. 

".  Alcohol  is  by  far  too  expensive  to  be  employed  as 
a  menstruum  for  obtaining  extracts,  except  in  those 
cases  where  water  is  totally  inadequate  to  tbe  purpose. 
These  cases  arc, 

"  1.  When  the  nature  of  the  extract  is  very  perish* 
»b1c  when  dissolved  in  water,  so  that  it  is  liabk  to  be 
decomposed  before  the  evaporation  can  be  completed, 
especially  if  we  cannot  proceed  immediately  to  tbe  eva.- 

"  3.  When  water  is  totally  incapable  of  dissotving 
tbe  substance  to  he  extracted,  and 

"3.  When  the  substance  extracted  can  heartfae  heal 
of  boiling  alcohol  without  being  evaporated,  but  would 
be  dissipated  by  that  of  boiling  water }  that  is,  when  it 
requires  a  heat  greater  than  1 76°,  and  less  than  21 3*, 
for  its  e vaporization. 

."  In  the  last  ease,  the  aleobol  must  be  per&ctly  free 
&om  water,  because  tbe  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  it 
at  the  end  of  the  process  would  frustrate  the  whole  ope- 
ration. Hence,  also,  the  subject  itself  ought  always  ta 
be  dry  ;  those  substances  which  lose  their  virtue  by 
drying,  lose  it  equally  on  being  submitted  to  this  treat- 
ment with  the  purest  alcohol. 

"  In  this  way  tbc  alcoholic  extraU  of  some  aromatic 
substances.. 
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PriBcIple*  subsUnces,  u  cinnamon,  lavender,  roMmary,  retain  a 

erphur.    coosidcrable  degree  ortbeir£ne  flavour. 

,    °"^y-    ,      "  In  the  second  case,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  so  very 

'  strong,  because  it  is  atill  capable  of  diraotviDg  resinous 

substances,  although  diluted  with  a  considerable  pn- 

portion  of  water. 

"  In  the  first  case,  tbe  alcohol  may  be  still  much 
weaker,  or  rather,  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  alcohol  to  WHtir  will  be  sufficient  to  retard  or  pre- 
vent tlic  decomposition  of  the  decoction. 

"  The  alcohol  employed  in  all  these  cases  should  be 
perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant  flavour,  lest  it  be 
communicated  to  the  extract. 

"  The  inspissation  should  be  performed,  from  tbe  be- 
ginning, in  tlie  gentle  heat  of  a  water-batb.  ^Ve  need 
not  suffer  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  in  the  air ;  tbe  great- 
est part  of  it  may  he  recovered  by  collecting  the  va- 
pour in  common  distilling  vessels.  If  the  distilled  spi- 
rit lie  found  to  hnvc  brought  over  any  Savour  from  the 
subject,  it  muy  be  advantageous!]'  reserved  for  tbe  same 
purposes  again, 

>'  When  diluted  alcohol  is  emplojed,  the  distillation 
shfluld  only  he  continued  as  long  as  alcohol  comes  dver ; 
and   the   evaporation  should  be  finished  in.,  wide   open 

"  Pure  resins  are  prepared,  by  adding  to  spirituous 
tinctures  of  resiiious  vegetables,  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  resin,  incapable  of  remaining  dissolved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  separates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  leav- 
ing in  the  menstruum  such  other  principles  of  the  plant 
Ri  the  spirit  might  have  extracted  at  first  along  with  it. 
But  this  is  only  practised  for  the  purpose  of  analysis'." 

Of  Infusions  and  decoctions  it  is  unnecessary  for 


Nev  Uit- 

^iLxix''  '**  fnake  any  fartbev  rcmarlcs,  after  what  was  observed 


1  N"  200  and  loi. 
Mncilagci.       Mucilages  aie  solutions  of  the  pure  gums,  or  of  simi- 
lar substances,  in  water.     Tlicy  should  not  be  made  too 
thin,  as  they  are  then  more  readily  deconqiosed  on  ex- 
posure to  tbe  air. 
MiituRi         Mixtures  are  liquid  preparations  composed  of  sub- 
•nd  cmnl-  Stances  thatare  not  soluble  in  water,  as  various  powders, 
(ioiu.  barks,  roots,  &c.      Emulsions  differ  from  mixtures  in 

being  composed  of  oily  or  resinous  ingredients,  suspend- 
ed in  water  by  means  of  yolk,  of  egg,  honey,  or  muci- 
lage.    Both  these  preparations  should  be  made  as  tbey 
iij      are  required,  as  few  of  them  keep  well. 
Sjnips.  Syrups  are  solations  of  sugar,  either  in  plaia  water, 

in  Uie  juice  of  some  fruit,  or  m  some  vegetable  infusion 
or  decoction.  They  arc  employed  chiefly  to  render 
mixtures  or  other  liquid  medicines  more  palatable,  or 
to  mix  up  powders  and  other  solid  ingredients  into  pills, 
electuaries,  or  troches.  The  proportion  of  sugar  cm- 
ployed  in  the  making  of  syrups  should  he  so  regulated, 
as  to  preserve  the  syrup  in  the  same  state  as  when  first 
made.  If  too  little  sugar  has  been  employed,  the  sy- 
rup will  suffer  decomposition,  and  ferment ;  if  too  much, 
part  of  the  sugar  will  separate  in  crystals,  leaving  the 
^  remainder  too  weak, 

^jji^jiif^^  formerly  the  term  tincture  waa  employed  to  denote 
any  transparent  solution,  whether  in  water  or  spirit,  that 
was  coloured.  At  present  it  is  commonly  applied  to 
solutions  made  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  or  in  proof  spirit, 
though  it  is  firc^uently  extended  to  solutiona  in  ether,, 
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or  in  anunoniated  alcohol.     Tor  the  action  of  alcohtd  Prhieiiilck 
as  a  menstruum,  see  Chemistry.  of  Plmr- 

In  making  alcoholic  tinctures,  we  must  observe  tliat .  "'"'''•  , 
the  virtues  of  recent  vegetable  matters  arc  very  imper- 
fectly extracted  by  spirituous  menstrua.  They  must 
therefore  be  previously  carefully  dried,  and  as  we  can- 
not assist  tbe  solution  by  means  of  heat,  we  must  facili- 
tate it  by  reducing  the  aolvcnd  to  a  state  of  as  minute 
mechanical  division  as  possible.  To  prevent  loss,  the 
solution  is  commonly  made  in  a  close  vessel,  and  the 
heat  applied  must  be  very  gentle,  lest  It  be  broken  by 
the  expansion  of  vapour. 

Tbe  action  of  tinctures  on  the  living  system  Is  always 
compounded  oC  the  action  of  tbe  menstiuum  and  of  the 
matters  dissolved  in  It.  Now,,  these  actions  may  either 
coincide  with,  or  oppose  caab  other;  and  as  alcohol  Is 
at  all  times  a  powerful  agent,  It  is  evident  that  no  sub- 
stance should  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  tincture, 
whose  action  Is  difiereat  from  that  of  alcohol,,  unless 
it  be  capable  of  operating  in  so  small  a  dose,  that 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  along  with  It  Is  inconsi- 
derable. 

Tinctures  arc  not  Ikhle  to  spoil,  as  It  is  called,  but 
tbey  must  nevertheless  be  kept  In  well  closed  phlal-^,, 
especially  when  they  contain  active  ingredients,  to  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  tbe  menstruum. 

They  generally  operate  in  dosea  so  small,  that  they 
arc  rarely  exhibited  by  themselves,  but  commonly  com- 
bined with  some  vehicle.  In  choosing  the  latter,  we 
must  select  some  subKtance  which  does  not  decompose- 
Ibc  tinctnre,  or  at  lea^t  separate  nothing  from  It  In  a 
palatable  form. 

Tbe  London  college  directs  all  tinctures,  except  that 
of  muriate  of  iron,  to  be  prepared  In  close  pbials. 

Tbe  Dublin  college  explain,  that  when  any  other 
substances  are  to  be  digested,  tbey  mean  it  to  be  done 
with  a  low  degree  of  heat}  and  when  they  are  to  be 
macerated.  It  is  to  be  done  with  a  degree  of  heat  be- 
tween 60°  and  90*  •.  •  Duacttn't 

Medicated  wines  and  medicated  viuegan  difler  from  Oitpetua- 
tliictures  in  nothing  hut  the  menstruum.  ^'  "^^ 

Of  tbe  external  applications,   tbe   preparations  of        ^,1 
which  are  given  in  the  Pbarmacopixias,  catapbums  orCatiqt- 
poultices  may  be  considered  as  extemporaneous,  being 'a""^ 
never  kept  ready  made.  i^i 

Liniments,  ointments,  and  cerates,  are  compositions  Unimeut*, 
of  fatty  matters,  either  animal  or  vegetable,    or  both,  °"',*™'^''*^ 
employed  as  external  emollients.     Tliey  differ  only  in^ttk"" 
consistence,   liniments  being  very  soFl,  or  nearly  fluid  ; 
ointments  sufficiently  hard  not  to  melt  in  the  ordinary 
trmperatDTC  of  tbe  atmosphere  y  and  cerates  being  of 
such  a  consistence  as  to  be  readily  spread  on  cloth,  &c. 
without  the  assistance  of  heat.     These  last  commonly 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  wax,  whence  their 


Plasters  are  more  solid  than  cerates,  and  usually  re-  Plutcn 
quire  the  aid  of  beat  to  spread  them  on  tbe  proper  sub- 
■tance  for  application,  which  is  usually  lealhec,  Pla»- 
ters  sometimes  contain  powders  in  their  composition, 
and  in  preparing  these  It  is  proper  first  to  melt  the  fatty 
ingredients,  and  sprinkle  in  the  powder  when  the  melt- 
ed matter  is  beginning  to  cooL 
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MEDICA,  WITH  THEIR  OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 


Chap.  I.  Animal  Substances. 
•  I.  Phosphorus,  see  Chemistrt  Index, 
Some  during  practitioners  have  lately  ventured  to 
recommeDd  the  tnttrnai  nee  of  this  active  inflammable 
ID  the  advanced  state  of  typhus,  in  paby  and  other  cases 
of  great  debility.  Taken  into  the  itomach  in  a  mode* 
rate  quantitv  (beinn  »  grain)  it  produces  heat  in  that 
organ,  acceleruten  tbepul)tc,  promotes  pcrspiralion, -and 
'  is  said  to  give  unusunl  vigour  to  the  body.  In  larger 
quantity  it  produces  inflammation  of  tbo  stomach  and 
bonels,  followed  by  gangrene  and  death.  Dose  ODe- 
'  eigbtb  to  one-foUTtb  of  a  grain  in  ether,  or  incorporated 

-  with  mucilage. 

The  in(e/^na/u!ie  of  tills  Substance  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  than  doubl^l;  bat  we  think  we  have  experienced 
'  lome  benefit  from  it  externally,  when  dissolved  in  oil, 
in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  cues, 

,      2.  MuKiAS  Ammonia  £.     SAL    AMMONIA- 

CUS,.L.  D.  Muriate  of  amnMDia..&i;(mu(K>nMc<I>). 

Thc'purest  muriate  of  ammonia  of  commerce  is  that 

prepared  by  sublimation,  and  which  is  formed  of  large 

'  convexo-concave  cakes,  firm  and  elastic,  not  easilv 
broken,  and  difGcult  to  be  cut.  It  is  of  a  yelloMrish 
white  coloHr,  of  Ultte  smell,  and  of  R  very  sharp  taline 

-  taste. 

It  is  found  native  in  tbeiieigbboiirbottd  of  volcanoes; 
'  but  is  usually  prepared  for  medical  purposes  either  fnm 

the  dung  of  animals  that  feed  on  salt  marshes  ;  or  by 
'  dccompoaing  sulphate  of  ammenia  by  muriate  of  soda, 

or  J>y  immediately  combining  ammo^ik  with  nwiriatic 

Internally  it  !s  sometimes  .givm  as  a  stimulant  in 
.  typhus  fevers  in  doses  of  20  or  30  grains  mixed  with 
camphorated  mixture;  but  it  is  principally  employed 
eKtemally  in  lotions  and  embrocations,  either  as  a  re- 
frigerant to  cool  the  surface  in  sprains  and  inflanimB' 
tions,  or  as  a  stimulant  to  disperse  tumors  or  morbid 
accumulations  of  fluids,  01  to  quicken  the  circulation, 
as  va  chilblains,  &c. 

''  Officinal  Preparatioiu. 

«.  Aqpa  Ammomi*;,  E.    -AQUA   AMMONIA 

PUR«,  L.     LIQUOR   ALKALI    VOUATILIS 

CAUSTICUS,  D.  Water  of  Ammonia.  Ftf*  of  Pure 

,  ammonia,  '  Camtic  solution  of  volatile  alkali,     Slrong 

spirit  ofial  ammontae. 

This  is  prepared  by  decomposing  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia by  means  of  quicklime  with  the   addition  of  water, 
and  anerwards  distilling  off  ibe  strongest  portion  with  a 
gentle  heat.     The  preparations  of  the  different  colleges 
/  vary  a,  Uttle,  the  Edmburgh  Pharmacopceia  ordeiing 


one  pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia  to  one  pound  an^ 
a  half  of  quicklime  ;  the  London  one  pound  to  twa 
pounds ;  and  the  Dublin  t6  oonces  to  two  pounds.  Na 
great  quantity  of  water  is  necessary.     The  lime  is  fiist 

-slaked  with  part  of  the  water,  and  after  it  is  cold,  the 
salt  and  rest  of  the  water  are  added,  and  the  dibtillatioB 

'  carried  on  in  well  closed  vessels.  Ilie  Edinlmrgh  col- 
lege directs  Woolf  s  apparatus  to  be  employed  as  a  re- 
ceiver, and  orders  all  the  separate  liquors  to  be  iiuxc4 
together. 

T\t6  toliilion  if  ammenia  should  be  perfectly  lintini 
atid  transparent,  should  have  an  extremely  pungent 
odour,  should  not  eStTvesce  with  acids,  and  should  pra- 
duce  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  or  lime 
water.  It  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles  well  stopt 
vith  ground  stoppers,  afld  should  stand  in  a  very  coal 

This  preparation  is  a  very  powerful  stimulant,  irri- 
tating and  infiaming  tbe  skin  and  nostrils,  wlien  applied 
externally  or  snuffed  up  the  nos«.  Hence  its  use  as  a 
rubefacient  in  rheumatism,  oynaUcbe,  paralysis,  and  as 
a  general  stimulus  in  syncope,  hysteria,  &c.  It  ia 
scarcely  used  intenially.     See  bchnr. 

A.  Alcohol  AMHONiATUH,  £.    SFtRITUS  AM-An^^ 
MONIJE.  L.  SPIRITUS  ALKALI  VOLATILIS,rf«l*l 
D.    Amnwniated  alcohol.    Spirit  ^Ammonia.     Spirit 
0/ volatile  alkali. 

This,  as  prepared  hv  the  Edinbargh  PbarmacopeEia, 
is  merely  a  solution  of  ammonia  m  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  eight  ounces  of  jnuriate  df  am- 
monia by  1 2  ounces  of  quicklime,  with  tbe  addition  of 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  32  ounces  of  alcohol,  and 
distilling  off  the  alcohol.  The  preparation  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  colleges  is  made  by  mixing  fonr  ounces 
of  mnriatrwltb  six  ounces  of  potashes  and  three  pints  of 
alcohol.  The  latter  therefore  .contRins  much  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  is  not  so  strong  as  tbe  former. 

r.  Carbovas  Ammoni-e,  E.    AMMONIiE  PRE-Cat*"* 
PARATA,  L.     ALKALI  VOLATILE  MITE,  D.'^'"* 
Carbonate  of  ammonia.     Prepared  lanmania,      Mild"^ 
volatile  alkuli. 

This  is  prepared' by  mixing  together  one  pcmnd  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  twelve  pounds  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  lime  or  chalk,  after  being  reduced  to  powder 
separately,  and  afterwards  subliming. 

This  preparation,  as  it  occurs  in  the  shops,  is  compo- 
«ed  of  irregular  masses  of  a  very  white,  nearly  opaque 
salt,  of  a  strong  pungent  odour,  and  sharp  alkaline 
taste.  It  requires  to  be  kept  closely  stopped  from  the 
air,  fay  the  action  of  which  it  crumbles  into  powder, 
and  its  volatile  part  is  dissipated.  When  pure,  it  should 
be  entirely  votatilixable  hj  heat,  but  if  any  thing  re- 


(d)  The  letters  E.  L.  D.  affixed  ti 
XwdoBf  or  Dublin  FIunB«co]KBia>. 


the  -articles  in  this  part  denote  that  they  are  articles  of  tbe  Edinbargh, 
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Histoiy  i>r  main*,  there  is  Kuon  to  suppose  that  csrbonste  of  pot- 
Simple  uid  itsh  or  of  lime  is  mixed  with  it ;  and  those  impurities  are 
O^.".'"'    most  likely  to  be  pre  wntif  it  is  {Airchased  in  the  forro 
'"""   of  a  powder. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  its  medical  properties  re- 
sembles the  solution  of  Bmnnnia,  but  it  is  not  so  strong. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  far  smelltng  bottles,  which  are 
Dseil  Id  cases  of  hysteria  or  syncope,  and  is  often  formed 
into  a  nentml  s«Jt  with  the  joice  of  lemanH  (citrate  of 
ammonia),  mbi  given  as  a  geotte  diaphoretic-  It  is 
BometiraM  given  alone,  or  mixed  with  aromatics,  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  as  a  diaphoretic  or  stimulanL  Dose 
five  to  ten  grains. 
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(/.  AguA  Carbonatis  Aumonix,  E.  AQUA  AM- 

moNjME,l._liquor  alkali  volatilis 


MITIS,  D.   Water  of  carbonate  of 
of  mild  volatOe  alkali. 

This  is  merely  a  solotioa  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
water,  and  might  be  properly  prepared  by  diasolving  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  salt  in  distilled  water.  The 
colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  direct  it  to  be  made 
by  mixing  together  t6  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  pouring 
upon  them  two  pounds  of  water,  and  distilling  to  dryness. 
In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  proportions  are  one 
pound  of  the  muriate,  a  pound  and  a  h»lf  of  potashe*, 
and  four  pints  of  water,  drawing  off  two  pints  by  dis- 
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4  ounces  of  sulpbnret  of  iron,  and  8  ounces  of  muriatic  Hinor?  nf 
acid,  previously  dilated  with  2}  pounds  of  water.  Simple  uud 

This  preparation  forms  a  solution  of  a  dark  green  co-  Officinal 
lour  and  very  fetid  odour.     It  should  more  properly  -^ "'""'"■, 
be  called  sulphoreted  hydrogenet  of  ammonia.     It  acts 
powerfully  on  the  living  system.     It  induces  vertigo, 
drowsiness,  nansea,  and  vomiting,  and  lessens  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries.    It  therefore  seems  to  be 
a  direct  sedative.     According  to  the  doctrine  of   the 
chemical  physiologists,   it  is  a  powerful  dis  oxygenizing 
remedy.       it   has  only   been  used  in  diabetes  by  Dr 
Rollo  and  others,  ander  the  name  of  hepatized  ammo- 
nia, in  doses  of  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or  thrice  »•* IhmeaiCt 
day  •.  Di^etaa- 

g.  Oleum  ammoniatuu,  E.     LINIMENTUM      h» 
AMMONIA,  L.   D.      LINIMENTUM  VOL  A- A""™^** 
TILE.  Ammoniated  oil.  Linimtnt  of  ammonia.  Vola-^'^ 
tile  liniment. 


tillat 


nith  a  slaw  fire. 
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lliis  solotion  should  be  transparent  and  colourless 
should  produce  a  strong  coaguli 
^cohoi,  and  should  effervesce  with  acids. 

It  is  often  employed  in  medicine,  both  internally 
and  esternallj.  Internally  it  is  given,  first  as  an  eme- 
tic, in  a  dose  of  from  i  to  3  drams :  secondly,  as  »  dia- 
phoretic ;  dose  about  50  drops :  thirdly,  as  a  stimulant, 
30  drops  to  a  dram :  fourthly,  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  a 
similar  dose  :  fifthly,  as  an  antacid  :  and  sixthly,  as  an 
anthelmintic  combined  with  oil  into  an  emulsion. 

Water  of        t.  Aqua  AcKTiTia  AmmonIjK,  E.     AQUA  AM- 

aeeuieoT  MONI^  ACETAT.^  L.     LIQUOR  ALKALI 

— ™»--    VOLATILIS  ACETATI,  D.     SPIHITUS  MIN- 

DERERl.     Water  of  acetite  of  ammonia.     ITater  tf 

actiaUd  ammonia.     Liquor  of  actlaled  volatile  albili, 

Mindtrenu't  tpirit. 

This  is  a  secondary  sah,  formed  by  neutralizing  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  with  distilled  acetoas  acid. 

It  forms  a  tolerably  transparent  solution,  commonly 
of  a  greenish  casi,  of  little  smell,  aiid  of  a  weak  sa- 
line taste.  It  should  shew  no  si^s  of  effervescence  on 
the  addition  of  either  acetous  acid  or  carbonate  of  ai»- 

This  medicine  acts  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic,  of  consi- 
derable use  in  low  fevers,  and  several  Inflammatory  com- 
plaints. It  may  be  given  In  a  dose  of  3 — 6  drams,  in 
the  form  of  a  draught  or  julep.  It  should  be  assisted  by 
warm  clothing,  and  warm  dilueot  liquor*. 

RfdroidU      /  Htdrosulphuietum  Akmonije,  E.    Hydroenl- 
pbnnt  of    ^uret  of  ammonia. 

itroduced   into 

direct 

water  of 


Ammoniated  oil  is  properly  a  soap,  formed  by  com- 
bining'a  solution  of  ammoois,  or  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, with  olive  oil.  The  Edinburgh  college  directs 
it  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  two  ounces  sf 
olive  oil  and  two  drams  of  water  of  ammonia.  The 
London  college  has  two  preparations  of  this  kind  ;  a  . 
stronger,  formed  of  one  ounce  of  water  of  pure  am- 
monia, mixed  with  two  ounces  of  olive  oil ;  and  a 
weaker,  of  half  an  ounce  of  water  of  ammonia  and  one  - 
ounce  and  a  half  of  oiL 

._   ,         This  preparation  is  seldom  kept  ready  made,  as  by- 

the  addition  of     standing  it  becomes  thick,  and  is  diminished  in  strength. 
It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

Ammoniated  oil  is  a  useful  evtemal  application  in 
cases  of  cynanche  and  rheumatism,  being  either  rub- 
bed on  the  affected  part,  or  applied  to  it  spread  on  fian- 
nel,  and  changed  cceasionally. 


I  preparation    has    been  newly 
■»\  practice,  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  wl 
he  prepared  by  subjecting  4  ounces  of 


A.  Alcohol  ahhoniatum  arohaticust,  E.  SPI-AnnSL: 
RITU8  AMMONI.<E  COMPOSITUS,  L-    SPIEL  «nmoni.t- 
TUa  ALKALI  VOLATILIS  AROMATICUS,  D.<J»l"h£j. 
Aromatic  aroinooiated  alcohol.    Con^und  spirit  of  am- 
monia.    AromatK  spu'it  ofvolalile  alkali.    Sal  volatile. 

This  is  a  composition  of  ammoniated  alcohol  with  va- 
rlous  aromatic  oils.  In  the  Edinbui^h  Pharraocopceia 
it  i9  prepared  by  dissolving  one  dram  and  a  half  of  oil 
•f  rosemary,  and  one  dram  of  oil  of  lemon  peel,  in  eight 
ounces  of  ammoniated  alcohol :  by  the  London  college 
we  are  directed  to  prepare  it  of  two  pints  of  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and  two  drams  of  oil  of  lemon,  and  of  oil  of 
cloves  ;  and  by  that  of  Dublin,  of  two  pounds  of  spirit, 
and  of  oil  of  lemon  and  oil  of  nutmeg,  each  two  drams. 

It  is  of  a  light  amber  colour,  and  of  a  very  fragrant 
smell.  It  is  more  palatable  and  less  acrimonious  than- ' 
the  other  prepuations  of  ammonia,  and  is  well  suit- 
ed to  spasmodic  complaints,  faintness,  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach.      Dose  from  twenty  draps  to  a 

f.  LiNiMEtmiM  VOLATILE,  D.  Vdatile  Liniment  oArowat 
the  Dublin  college.  ''Sll. 

A  compound  of  one  part  of  the  above  prepvation 
and  two  parts  of  the  Dublin  soap  liniment,  of  which 
*■* — *"'"'      A  stimulating  exUmal  application. 


hereafter. 


MnDumia.  to  a  stream  of  gas  arising  from  a  mixture  of    spirit  of 


k.  SpiRiTus  Amhoxue  succikatus,  L.  Succi.****"^"^^ 


yGoOgf^" 
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,['  _  Tills  is  prqiiircJ  by  cIis5oIving  a  scrapie  of  rectified 
I'l  oil  of  amber,  :inrt  ten  {rraina  of  soap,  in  an  ounce  nei^t 
^  of  aiculiul,  1111(1  ilipn  adding  four  measured  ouncea  of 
J  water  of  jiiin-  aiiimmiiai 

It  is  nt  first  of  a  milky  colour,  but  gradually  be- 
comes  nioi-e  or  leas  trans)Mrent  hy  standing.  It  is  con- 
sidered ai  much  the  sumc  n!th   the  French   mu  de 

It  h  an  useful  antispasmodic,  wbelfaer  sauffed  up  the 
nose  or  rubbed  on  the  temples. 

1-         /.    AJ.COHOL   AMMOHIATUM    FOETIDUM,    E.       SPI- 

I  RITUS  AMMONIA  FtETIDUS,  L.  SPIBITUS 
ALKALI  VOLATILIS  FOETIDUS,  D.  FeUd 
araiaoiHated  alcohol.     JPetid  lynril  ^volatile  alkali. 

A  solution  of  asafo^tidit  in  spirit  of  aninionia,  which 
is  prepared,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  college,  by  di- 
gesting half  an  nunrc  of  asafoetidii  in  eight  ounces  of 
spirit  of  ammonia  for  1 3  hours,  and  distilling  off  the 
spirit.  The  London  college  directs  siir  pints  of  proof 
spirits,  a  pound  of  sal  ammoniac, .  four  ounces  of  asa- 
fcctida,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  potash,  to  be  mixed 
together,  aud  fi%-e  pints  to  be  distilled  off  with  a  slow 

An  excellent  antispasmodic,  particularly  suited  to 
hysterical  cases.     Dose  from  30  drops  to  a  dram. 

Particular  Amtnal  Substanctt. 


El?M, 


Class  MAMMALIA .  Order  Clires. 
Castor  fiber,  E.  The  beaver.  CASTOR- 
L.  D.  Castor. 
This  is  a  substance  accreted  in  a  follicle  situated  near 
the  anus  of  the  beaver,  perhaps  the  inguinal  gliuid. 
It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  friable,  of  a  pungent  bit- 
ter taste,  and  a  very  strong  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  eoa- 
tained  in  a  roundish  or  flattened  membranous  bag- 
Bouillon  la  Grange  bae  found  by  analysifi,  that  tt  con- 
sists of  mucilage,  bitter  extract,  resin,  a  peculiar  volatile 
oil,  and  a  flaky  crystalline  substance  renembting  adipo- 
eitv.  Its  volatile  parts  come  over  by  distillation  with 
water,  and  great  part  of  the  subctance  is  ooluble  ia  al- 

The  best  castor  comes  Iroin  Russia,  but  a  great  deal 
is  brought  from  Canada.  Tlie  Russian  castor  is  in  lar- 
ger rounder  bags,  and  is  of  a  much  stronger  smell  than 
the  Canadian. 

Castor  is  one  of  our  most  established  antispaimodica, 
and  was  much  esteemed  and  extolled  by  I)r  Cullen. 
It  is  chiefly  prescribed  in  hysteria,  but  seldom  alone 
or  in  substance.  Dose  from  10  to  30  grains  in  a 
bolus. 

Officiaal  Preparations, 
°^     a.  TiNCTUKA  Castor£I.     Tinctnre  of  castor. 

The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  direct  two  onnoes 
of  powdered  Russian  castor  to  be  digested  ten  or  seven 
days  in  two  pints  (London),  or  two  pounds  (Dublin), 
of  proof  spirit.  According  to  the  Edinburgh  formula, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Russian  castor  is  to  be  digested 
for  seven  days  in  a  pound  of  alcohol,  and  the  tincture 
strained  through  paper. 

This  tincture  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  possesses 
all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  simple  drug.     Dose 
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from  30  drops  to  a  dram.  It  is  sontetimea  used  as  an  ii^ti 
external  applieadon  in  ear-ach  ;  equal  parts  of  tbia  and  Hin^ 
tincture  oF  opinin  being  dropped  into  the  ear.  *^ 

b,  TiNCTURA  Castokei  COMPosita,  £.  Compound  *— V 
tincture  of  castor.  '4. 

This  is  prepared  by  digesting  an  ounce  of  powdered  tiann 
Russian  castor,   and  half  an  ounce  of  asafcetida,   in  ■a,'"'"- 
pound  of  amraoniated  alcohol,  for  seven  days,  filtering 
the  liquor  through  paper. 

A  more  powerful  antispasmodic  than  the  fwioer ; 
dose  from  20  to  40  drops. 

4.  MoscHUS  MOSCHiFEKus,  E.     The  musk  animal.  Mb/* 
MOSCHUS,L.D.    Musk. 

Atusk  is  a  resinous  matter  secreted  in  a  receptacle 
situated  near  the  navel  of  the  musk  animal.  See  Mam- 
malia Index. 

This  substance  is,  when  dry,  of  a  reddish  brown  or 
rusty  black  colour,  somewhat  unctuous,  and  of  a  more 
or  less  granulated  appearance :  it  has  a  bitteriiih  and 
rather  acrid  taste ;  a  fragrant  smell,  agreeable  at  a 
distance,  but  so  strong  as  to  be  highly  unpleasant  when 
smelt  near  to.  Ho  violent  indeed  ts  the  smell  of  musk, 
when  fresh  taken  from  the  animal,  or  from  quantities 
put  up  by  the  merchants  for  sale,  that  it  has  been  known 
to  force  the  blood  firom  the  nuse,  eyes,  and  cars,  of 
those  who  have  imprudently  inhaled  its  vaponrs ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  Cbardin,  that  whenever  be  engaged 
in  the  purchase  of  mask,  be  found  it  always  ueceasary  to 
cover  bis  face  with  several  folds  of  a  handkerchief,  in 
order  to  be  sufficiently  secure  against  the  sudden  effects 
of  the  imelL 

As  musk  is  an  expensive  drag,  it  is  iireqaently  adol- 
teialed  by  various  substances :  and  we  are  aasured  that 
pieces  of  lead  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  receptacles, 
inserted  in  order  to  increase  the  weight.  He  most  usual 
mode  of  adulterating  it  is  by  taking  the  musk  from  the 
bag,  and  mixing  it  with  dried  blood  coarsely  powdered. 
This  may  in  general  be  detected  by  observing  that  the 
bag  has  been  opened  -,  by  the  fetid  smell  which  the 
substance  emits  when  heated,  and  by  the  smell  of  am- 
moniacal  gas  which  is  perceived  when  the  adulterated 
musk  is  rubbed  with  potash. 

Tliis  substance  ia  particularly  efficacious,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  substitute  for  it  in  particular  cases. 
\Ylieu  properly  administered  it  sometimes  succeeds  in 
the  most  desperate  cases.  It  raises  the  pulse  without 
producing  much  heat ;  it  removes  spasmodic  Bffectioo% 
and  is  found  to  have  considerable  effect  on  the  nervous, 
system,  increasing  the  powers  of  thought,  sensatioo,  and 
voluntary  motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  all  t»ses  of  tvphus  fevers  ; 
in  particular,  where  there  is  much  delirium,  subsultus 
lendburo,  6ic.  It  is  also  employed  in  febrile  eruptions, 
and  in  many  spasmodic  diseases,  as  the  chincough,  epi- 
lepsy, tetanus,  &c. 

Officinal  Preparations. 
a.  TiNCTuitA  MoscHJ^  D.     Tinctnre  of  musk.        naoat'^ 
This  is  prepared  by  macerating  two  drams  of  musk 

in  a  pound  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  forseren  days,  and 

straining  the  liquor. 

The  tincture  of  musk  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a 

DigitizadbyGoOt^le 


Part  IV. 

But«7  of  dnm  or  tm.     It  is  best  mind  with  bonejr  or  lynip,  u 
Sinide  and  tbe  adAtMn  of  mtar  renden  it  tvrbid. 
M«dkiM«.      h.  MUTURA  HOSGHATA,  L.     Mnsk  mixture. 
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cubwnate,  except  in  coabuning  m  qflaiitit)>  of  trnpfttv-  mtorj  of 

in»tic  oil.     They  we  in   fact  leu  puie  than  tbe  above- Sinpte  aoi 

mentioned  pRpuatioM  «f  anmonw,  aaA  might  be  en-  J^^T*' 

^  tirely  set  aiide.     They  are  cfaioiy  used  to  imell  to  ■■  "^T^^'f 

151  nil  if  directed  hy  tbe  Lgndoi  ttolbge  to  be  nado     casea  of  binting  or  hysteria. 

Muk  mil-  by  rabbing  (<M  acrapleo  of  tank,  fint  with  one  dnm  These  prepuations  may  be  made  Trom  the  bones  or 

'*^  of  doable  refined  sugnr,  thea  wiUt  tbe  addition  of  the     horns  of  any  animftl,  whwe  bttrtdtern  cMinot  be  cente- 

same  qoantity  of  pMrdcred  gum  antbic,  and  six  o -:— .1 j 

of  rose  water,  added  by  de^e«s> 

The  musk  must  bo  wc)l  nbbed  with  the  sugar  and 


gam,  bcfoie  tbe  roee  waUr  be  added,  otherwise 
paration  will  uke  place.  It  is  best  to  make  this 
preparation  only  wheR  leqeired,  as  it  doca  not  keep 
well. 

Musk  mixture  is  given  in  meet  of  the  tun  in  whieh 
the  simple  drag  is  indicated.     Doee,  mn  onaee  or  an 
oance  and  a  bftlf. 
Uu^llLiL       {.  CCBvus  Elaphus,  E.  tlie  Stag.  CORNtf  CER- 
V&UM,  L.B.     HarUhom. 

The  bora  of  the  stag  difiers  tittle  fnm  bone,  esccpt 
in  conteining  more  eartilage.  It  wm  fenneriy  employ- 
ed in  the  prepwation  of  amawBia,  whence  that  alkali 
wu  detraminated  karUivtm,  and  at  present  there  are 
two  or  three  modifications  of  ammonia  that  arc  directed 
to  be  prepared  from  this  mbatenoe.  It  ia  also  bntflt  to 
form  pure  phosphate  of  lime. 

O^cinai  PrtpanXtiaiu. 

«.  Phosphas  Calcis,  E.  CORNU  CERVI,  VEL 
CERVINUM  USTUM,  L.  D.  Phpe|d»te  of  lime. 
Btirnt  hartihom. 

The  Edinborgk  cdlego  directs  thie  to  be  ptc- 
p^d  by  biatiing  pieces  of  bartsiiom  till  they  be- 
come perfectly  whitei  and  then  redncing  them  to  a  fine 

Burnt  faartsfaom  was  formerly  given  as  an  antacid  ; 
bnt  its  efficacy  in  that  way  appears  to  be  trifiiog,  as  tbe 
phos^ioric  acid  is  not  easily  separated  from  the  lime, 
and  of  coarse  the  latter  will  not  nentrmlise  tbe  acid  mor- 
bidly secreted  in  tbe  alimentary  canal.  Of  late  pure 
phosphate  of  lime  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  rickets,  with  the  view  of  sopplying  solid  matter  to 
the  bone*.     Doee  about  ten  grains. 

,li^e         *■  Liquor  volaTilis  Coknu  Certi,  L.  D.    Vo- 
latile liquor  of  hartshorn.     Spait  t^  hartthom. 

c.  Sax.  CofiMu  CxRvi,  L.  D.     Salt  of  hartshorn. 

d.  Oleuu  Coxku  Cekti,  L.  S.      Oaf  o/*  horli- 

»S7       hom. 

butibva.  These  are  all  made  from  one  chemical  operatim.  A 
qnaatity  of  bartshont  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  stdimit- 
ted  to  a  heat  that  is  gradually  increased.  First  the 
volatile  liquor  comes  over,  then  the  salt,  and  lastly  the 
oil.  After  tbe  sJt  and  oil  are  separated  from  the 
liquor,  this  is  distilled  again  two  or  three  times 
with  a  moderate  heat,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more 
pure. 

The  salt  is  purified  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  prepared  chalk,  and  then  subliming. 

Tbe  volatile  liquor  and  salt  of  hartshom  differ  little 
frooi  the  water -of  cartnnate  of  ammonia,  and  dw  toUd 
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nieaOy  procured. 

Oleum    animale,    L.      OLEUM    CORNU  AainTal  oti. 
CERVINI  RECTIFICATUM,  D.  Animal  oH.  ii«- 
tijitd  ail  of  hartthom.     Dippei's  oil. 

This  is  made  by  distilling  the  oil  of  harbAnm  that 
rises  in  the  preceding  operation,  twice  or  three  times, 
either  by  itself,  or  with  the  addition  of  water. 

Animal  oil  was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  power- 
ful antispasmodic.  Dose  15 — 30  drops.  AVben  given 
SIX  houra  before  the  accession  of  aparoipm  of  aniotec' 
mitting  fever,  on  an  empty  stomach,  it  is  said  to  have 
kept  off  the  pnioiysm. 

■  6.  OviB  Ariis,  E.  the  Sheep.    SEMJM  OVIL- »!""'■ 
LUM,L.  D.    3/«t(onw(.  *"*- 

Mutten  met  is  employed  in  tbe  prepanttion  of  several 
ointments  and  cerates,  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. 

Order  6.  Rellii£. 

,60 
7.  80s  scHOFA,  E.  the  Hog.    ADEPS  SUILLUS.Hoj.  ]»U. 
L.  O.     Higt  lard. 

Used  also  in  the  preparation  of  liniments,  eintments, 
and   sometimes   employed   alone  as  an  external 


Order  7.  Cete. 

irf. 

8.   Phtsetxr  MACHOnrHALus,   E.      Spermaceti  SpunMceff. 
Whale,     ^tertna  Orft',  L.  D. 

lliis  is  a  white  flakey  substance,  that  is  found  in 
certab  cells  in  tbe  head  of  the  spermaceti  wbale.  See 
CrroLOGT,  N°  66,  and  Chemistry,  N°  a86o. 

As  an  emollient,  ^eimaceti  is  employed  both  inter- 
nally and  eztemallj.  Internally  it  is  given  in  Ae 
form  of  emulsion  mixed  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  en, 
or  mixed  with  syrup  into  a  linctus,  in  eaaes  of  catairt, 
ardor  vn'rw,  &c.  As  an  external  application,  it  enters 
into  the  compoaition  of  tbe  lUlowHig 

Officinal  Prrparatioru. 

a.  U«CDEHTini  BncBHATis  Ceri,  L.  D.     8per- ointn^t 
maoeti  ointment.  of  ipeiBa- 

This  ointment  is  prepared  by  melting  together  six 
drams  of  spermaceti,  two  drams  of  wbite  wax,  and  three 
ounces  of  olive  oil,  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  theffl  cott- 
Btaotly  till  they  are  Gold. 

b.  Ceratdm  apEBMATH  Cm,  L.  D,  CERA-  _"_! 
TUM  SIMPLEX,  E.  Spermaceti  cerate.  5'umfee^Me. 
Cerate.     fF/iite  Cerate. 

In  tbe  preparations  of  this  cerate,  the  proportions  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia  difler  (iwn  these  directed 
by  tbe  colleges  of  London  and  Dublin.  The  former 
orders  six  parts  of  olive  oil,  three  of  white  wax,  and 
one  of  spermaceti ;  tbe  two  Utter,  half  an  ounce  of 
spermaceti,  two  ounces  of  white  wax,  and  four  ouaces 
5A  ^ 
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Hiitotr  of  ^  «'!•     ^«7  >K  nu^  i>  *  simiUr  muuier  with  the 
Simple  uid  ointment. 

CfflciB^        These  prepsntioDS  are  used  principally  for  dressing 
""'.  ulcers,  or  to  form  more  compounded  ointmeats  or  ce- 

,  Cl^ss  II.  BIRDS.     Order  i.  Anseres. 

stf4 

Goo.e-  Q.  AnAS  Akser,  tbe  goose.    ADEPS  ANSEBIN. 

P*""^        US,D.     Goose  grewe. 

This  fat  is  now  rarely  used  in  medicine,  a»  it  seems 
to  possess  no  superior  properties  to  hog's  Urd,  which  is 
more  coovenienily  procured. 

Order  3.  Galling. 

its 

Egs.  10.  Phasiakus  Gallus,  tlie  domestic  fowl.  OVUM 

EJU8QUE  PUTAMEN.    Egg,  and  egg-shrlU. 

The  yolk  of  egg  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  ren- 
dering oiU  and  resins  niiscible  in  irater.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  scarcely  preferable  to  common  vegetable 
mucilage,  and  has  tlie  difiadviintHge  of  sooner  becoming 
putrid,  and  the  white  is  u»ed  in  making  aUtm  cataplasm, 
Egg-slietls  prepared,  i.  e.  levigated,  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  antacid,  but  they  uo  not  seem  better  in 
that  respect  than  common  carbonate  of  lime,  or  mag- 

Class  IV.  FISHES.     Order  6.  Chondrofterycii. 
,.  ^?^  II.  AccifehserHuso,  E.  Isinglass  fisb.    Ichthto- 

^iB^aiL      cQjj_^  L_J)  /„„^/gjj_  SeethearticlelCHTHYOCOLLA. 

Employed  as  an  emollient,  and  said  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal substance  used  in  making  court  plaster. 

Ci^iss  V,  INSECTS.     Order  i.  Coleoptera. 

Ci>nU^         '2.  Lytta  vesicatoria.      MELOE  VESICA- 
dr.^  TORIUS,  E.    CANTHARIS.  L.  D.    Cantharides. 

Spanish  JU'es. 

For  tbe  natural  history  of  this  Insect,  see  Entomo- 
logy, p.  169 ;  and  (or  its  chemical  analysis,  see  Che- 
mistry, N"  2875. 

Cantharides  are  stimulant  and  virulent  to  so  great  a 
degree,  that  their  internal  exhibition  requires  to  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  caution,  otherwise  inflamma- 
tion in  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  urinary  passages,  may 
be  the  consequence.  When  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, they  produce  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  tbe 
stomach  and  bowels,  attended  with  mucous  or  purulent 
stools,  fetid  breath,  violent  pains  in  the  belly;  and  these 
symptoms,  if  not  timely  relieved,  are  followed  by  faint- 
jicsH,  giddiness,  and  death.  Applied  externally,  Ihey 
inflame  and  excoriate  the  skin,  and  if  continued  for  a 
bufficient  time,  produce  a  large  vesication,  filled  with 
acrid  sernm.  Their  external  application  is  not  (infre- 
quently followed  by  distressing  strangury. 

Internally  they  have  been  exhibited  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsical  cases,  in  a  dose  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain. 
They  are  jrequently  employed  in  weakness  of  tbe  uri- 
nary organs:  in  incontinence  of  urine  proceeding  from 
paralysis  vesicK,  in  gleets,  fluor  alhus,  diabetes,  and 
otber  diseases  of  the  urinarr  passages,  originating  in,  or 
connected  with  debility.  Not  only  in  the  incontinency 
of  urine  which  accompanies  a  palsy  of  the  lower  extre- 
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mities,  bat  also  in  that  wludi  is  occanioned  by  an  over- 
distention  of  tbe  bladder,  these  flies  have  been  admiui-l 
stored  internally  with  evident  relief.  Tbe  same  benefi- 
cial efiects  have  followed  their  use  in  ischuria  resicalis,! 
or  suppression  of  uriae  from  over'.ilistensioa  of  (he  blad- 
der. They  ore  recommended  as  an  excellent  remedy 
in  gleets  by  Mead  and  Werlh^,  and  the  last- mentioned 
physician  prescribed  them  in  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

The  internal  use  of  caniharidea  in  gleets  and  leucor- 
rhsa  has  of  late  been  much  extended  by  Dr  John  Ro- 
bertson ;  but  for  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  such  ^free  use  of  this  medicine,  and  for  his 
mode  of  exhibiting  it,  we  must  refer  to  bis  late  work 
on  the  subject,  and  a  paper  published  by  him  in  tbe  se- 
cond volume  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

When  these  stimulants  are  administered  internally, 
they  are  prescribed  either  in  powder  or  in  tincture. 
The  do  re  in  substance  (which  is  the  most  certain  form 
of  internal  exhibition)  is  from  half  a  grain  to  one  or 
two  grains  every  sixth  hour,  made  into  pills.  Of  the 
tincture,  the  doso  is  from  10  to  50  dropfi.  OurinE  the 
use  of  either,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  drink 
of  mucilaginous  decoctions,  emulsions,  &c.  Camphor 
is  thougbt  by  some  practitioners  to  moderate  the  too 
stimulating  adlion  of  cantharidcs,  and  is  accordingly 
combined  with  them  or  their  tinctures  whenever  they 
are  given  internally.  Othen  join  nitre  with  them,  as 
wftl  ai  camphor. 

Of  the  external  use  of  cantharldes  by  nay  of  blister, 
we  ^all  speak  presently  under  the  preparations  that  are 
em|Joyed  far  that  purpose. 

OJ^aai  Prfparvtions. 

a.  Tihctuka  Meloes  vesicatokii,  E.  TINCTU-1 
RA  CANTHAEIDIS,  L.  T.  CANTHARIDUM." 
D.     Tincture  of  cantharides. 

The  Edinburgh  tincture  is  directed  to  be  made,  by 
digesting  for  seven  days  a  dram  of  powdered  cantba- 
rides  in  a  pound  of  diluted  alcohol }  and  that  of  the 
Dublin  college  is  prepared  with  the  same  proportions. 
Tlie  London  tincture  is  made  by  digesting  two  drama  ' 
of  bruised  cantharides,  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
cochineal,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof  spirit  for  eight 
days. 

These  tinctures  difier  a  little  in  point  of  strength. 
When  given  Internally,  tbe  dose  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Dublin  tincture  may  he  from  20  to  50  drops  ;  that  of 
the  London  tincture  from  lO  to  30  drops.  They  are 
employed  externally  as  a  rubefacient  in  cases  of  palsy, 
angina,  gastritis,  &c. 

b.  Ceratuu  Caktharidis,  L.  D.  Cerate  of  can-^ 
tfaarides.  ? 

This  cente  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  dram,  or  four 
scruples,  of  powdered  cantharides,  with  six  drams,  at 
an  ounce,  of  spermaceti  cerate. 

It  is  chieSy  employed  to  promote  tbe  rnnning  of  ia- 

c.  EMFLAn-RUM  MEI.OES    VEStCATORII,  E.      EM-*^ 

FLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS,   L.   EMP.  CAN-2 
THARIDUM,D.    Plaster  of  cantharides.    Blistering 
plaster. 

According;  to  the  Edinburgh  college,  this  plaster  is 
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niMory  Df  to  bo  prepMViI  by  &nt  melting  toietber  oqn>l  imghts 

Simple  mod  of   muttoa  suet,  yellow  wax,  and   white    rosio  ;    and 

^^'"'    when  tbeae  ire  removed  from  the  fire,  sprinkling  io  as 

''™.  equal  jvopoitioo  of  powdered  cantharides.    Thp  ptopor- 

tions  of  the  Loadou  aod  Dabl in  colleges  are  I  pound  of 

finely  powdered  vaotharides,  3  pounds  of  wax  plaster, 

uid  half  a  pound  of  hog's  lard,  and  the  ingredients  are 


d.  E^PLASTBUM  Mei^es  Ve3)catohii  Couposi- 
puiteroi     xuM,  E.     Compound  plaster  of  canUiarides. 

^o*-  This  is  made  of  Burgundy  pitch,  Venice  tnrpentine, 

canthiridea,  each  1 2  pMrta ;  yellow  wax,  4  parts ;  sub> 
acetate  of  cbpper,  3  puis  ;  mustard  seed  and  black  pep- 
per, each  I  |Nut.  Having  Brst  melted  the  pitch  aod 
wax,  the  turpentine  is  to  be  added,  and  while  these  in- 
gredients are  still  fluid,  the  other  articles  in  fine  powder 
are  to  be  mixed  with  them,  itnd  the  whole  constantly 
stirred  till  cold. 

This  last-mentioned  plaster  of  Spanish  flies  is  too 
compound,  and  being  of  a  corrosive  quality,  is  rarely 
]vescribcd.  The  other  more  simple  forms  of  canthan- 
des  plaster  are  in  frequent  use'  for  exciting  vesications  in 
various  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  particularly  in  inter- 
nal inflammations  and  pains,  as  well  as  in  many  spaa- 
modic  affections.  Blistering  has  been  recommended  by 
some  phrsiciaos  in  the  advanced  and  sinking  stage  of 
typhus  fever ;  bat  the  propriety  of  such  a  practice  is 
extremely  questionable.  We  woold  further  remark, 
that  in  the  febrile  disorders  of  children,  a  good  deal  of 
caution  is  requisite  in  the  application  of  blisters  }  a  . 
spreading  erythematous  inflaiumation,  and  even  gao' 
grene,  being  sometimes  the  consequence.  In  some  of 
the  ahore-menlioned  disorders  much  beoefit  in  obtained 
by  keeping  the  blistered  part  open,  or  in  an  alcerated 
state  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This  is  done  by 
any  of  the  following  ointments. 

,  *7»  e.  Uncuimtum  Caktharidjs,  L.     ONG.  CAN- 

°tJ^.  THARIDUM,  D.      Ointment  of  cantharides. 

This  is  prepared  by  taking  pulvetixed  Spanish  fliea, 
two  ounces ;  distilled  water,  eight  ounces  ;  ointment  of 
Yellow  reain,  eight  ounces.  Tbe  Spanish  flies  being 
boiled  in  the  water,  this  is  reduced  to  half  the  original 
quantity,  the  liquor  is  strained,  and  the  ointment  of 
yellow  resin  added.  Tbo  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a 
water  halh,  saturated  with  sea  salt,  nod  evaporated  to 
2_,       tbe  consistence  of  an  ointment. 

Ointmcat  /.  UnCUENTUM  IVTVSl  MCLOES  VESICATOKII,  E. 
-of  infBnaa  Ointment  of  infusion  of  cantharides. 

^TMBtha-  To  prepaid  this  ointment,  the  Edinburgh  college  di- 
rects one  part  of  cantharides  to  be  macerated  for  a 
night  in  four  parts  of  Irailing  water  ;  the  expreit  and 
strained  liquor  to  be  boiled  with  two  parts  of  boga  laid 
till  the  water  is  evaporated,  then  one  part  of  yellow 
wax,  and  tbe  same  proportion  of  white  rosin  to  bo  add- 
ed ;  and  when  the  whole  is  melted,  and  removed  from 
the  fire,  two  parts  ofVeoice  turpentine  are  to  be  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  wl 
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resinous  ointment,  and  one  part  of  powdered  cantbHri-  HUorj  of 

des.  Simple  u^ 

All  these  ointments,  besides  being  used  for  k«P'ng^[j!^^^ 

open  blisters,  are  occaftionally  employed  for  issue  "'"*-         ^_^- 

For  more  on  the  vubject  of  blisters,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Percival's  EUsays,  vol.  i.  and  Withers  on  the  ' 
use  and  abuse  of  Medicines. 

Order  2.  Hemiptera. 

13.  Coccus  Cacti,  E.    COCCINELLA,  L.  D.Cochinw* 
Cochineal.     See  Entomologi  Index. 

This  is  employed  in  roedicioc  merely  as  a  colouring 
matter. 

Order  5.  Htmzkoftera. 
Afis  Mellifica.     The  bee. 

14.  MEL.     Honey.  Homj. 

Besides  being  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  honey  i* 
often  employed  medicinally,  either  for  tbe  preparaliea 
of  electuaries,  of  for  making  a  kind  of  syrups,  called 
oxymtU  or  medicated  honey*.  It  generally  proves  gent- 
ly laxative,  but  is  a]4  to  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
producing  Mickness  and  griping.  It  might  probably 
be  entirely  superseded  hr  sugar,  which  la  not  attended 
"   "'  '  efiecti 


i»4 


e  whole  stirred  till  cold. 
g.  UHGtmrruM  Pulvehis  Meloes  vesicatorii, 
£•     Ointment  of  cantharides  powder. 

Thi«  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  seven  parU  of 


IT  lib  those  unpleasant  effects. 

O^inai  Preparaliont, 
«.  Mel  DESruMATUM.     Clarified  honoy.  (^' 

For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  honey,    the  colleges  of 

London  and  Dublin  direct  tnat  it  should  be  melted  in 

a  water  bath,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises. 

In  this  way  the  hon^  is  rendered  more  beautiful  to 

the  eye,  but  is  scarcely  less  liable  to  disagree  with  weak 


ft.  Mel  acetatum,  L.    OXYMEL  SIMPLEX.  *«»»"* 

Acetated  honey.     Simple  oxymel.  '' 

Two  pounds  of  clarified  honey  are  boiled  in  a  glass 
vessel  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  one  pound  of  distilled 
vinegar,  till  they  ar«  reduced  to' the  consistence  of  a 

This  is  a  useful  remedy,  dilated  with  water  and  em- 
ployed as  a  gargle,  in  coughs  and  sore  throaty. 

Order  7.  Aiteka. 

ij.   ONiscus  ASELLus,  E.     MILLEPEDA,  L,Milk|^t< 
D.     Millepedes  or  JFoodlire. 

Formerly  employed  as  a  diuretic  in  the  form  of  pitls^ 
that  were  made  cither  of  the  living  animals,  or  of  these 
killed  by  spirit  of  wine  and  powdered. 

16.   Cancer  astacus,  E.     Tbe   craw-fish.     Oow-Ciau'eTei. 
croium  lapiiH.     Crais  eyes.      See    Chemistry,   N" 


Oficinat  Preparation. 

a.  Cakcroruh  ijtrtLLi  FRiErARATi,  E.  Prepared  Pnpuxl 

cnba  eyes.  c™*"  ^^ 

j  A  2  Foraict^^ 


>yGooi^le 


Formerly  much  cieplaj«^  u  ao  (uitacid,  thongli  not 
id  aX  all  superior  to  comnioD  carbonate  of  llnw. 


Campoani. 
powder  of 
onbtcbwi. 


OJicinat  PrejmratioMs, 

a.  Cktus.  Cakcrorum  fr£PARAT£,  L.  Prepared 
1.  crabs  claws. 

Reduced  to  powder  like  the  fonoer,  by  levigalion, 
diffiuion,  filtratioD,  B>d  diyiog.     Of  similar  propertiea. 

b.  PULVIS    CuLLARtJM    CaKCIU    COMFOSITl'S,    L. 
Compound  powder  of  crabs  clans. 

hire  of  one  pound  of  prepared  crabs  claws, 
with  three  ounces  of  prepared  chalk,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion  of  prepared  red  coral. 


Class  VI.  WORMS. 


18.  HiRUDO  MEDICIKALIS. 
HUUIKTHOLOGT  ladeit. 


Order  3,  Testacea. 


MATERIA   MEDICA,  &c  Pa 

Burnt  sponge  has  been  long  employed  as  a  remedy  B 
in  Bcrophulous  afiections.    It  seeme  to  owe  it»  beneficial  ^ 
operation  (mostly  alight  and  uncertain)  in  these  dis-  ^ 
orders,  partly  to  its  alkaline  and  partly  to  it*  otrbona- 1. 
ceou*  nature.    Perhaps  the  first-mentioned  may  coatri- 
butc  to  the  solution  and  diffusion  (in  the  human  body) 
of  its  coaly  matter.     It  it  j^ven  (made  into  a  bolus,  or 
lozenge)  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  or  half  a  dnm,  twice 
a-<lay. 

It  la  likewise  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bronchoccle, 
in  which  cases  it  has  been  administered  with  success  in 
the  following  manner.  The  stomach  and  bowels  ha- 
ving been  ^ly  cleansed  by  a  vomit  and  pnrge  takea 
two  days. before,  tbe  patient,  on  going  to  bed,  is  t» 
place  a  bolus  consisting  of  half  a  drani  of  burnt  sponge, 
and  as  much  honey  as  is  necessair,  in  tbe  month,  uDdel* 
the  tongoe,  and  as  it  gra^ally  aissotves  to  swallow  it. 
This  bolus  is  to  be  repeated  tar  six  nights.  A  bitter 
powder  made  of  five  grains  of  chamomile  flowers,  gea- 
ttan  root,  and  the  lesser  centaury  lops,  is  to  be  taken- 
evfery  seventh  day  during  tbe  use  of  the  bolua,  and  on 
the  eighth  day  the  purge  is  la  be  repeated.  Others 
have  employed  spcmge  in  these  cases  in  tbe  form  of  s 
loienge,  which  is  certainly  more  oonvenieotly  held  in 
the  mouth  than  a  bolns  *.  * 


Order  2.  Mollusca, 
Medicinal  leech. 


ARUM;.    Oyster  sh^.    See  Chehistrt,  N" 
Officinal  Preparation. 


Chap.  II.  Vegetable  Subjtantts. 

Sect.  I.  Vegetahte  pivducts  thiat  are  procured  Jront 
plants  in  general,  or  from  sucA  at  ore  imperfeeUif 
fcnown. 


a.  OmiXARim  TtSTX  Mlsfaratx,  L.    Fr^re<l ' 
oyster  shells. 


Prepared  in  the  si 
aimilkr  piapertiM. 


e  way  as  crabs  clftws,  posseasing 


.8p 

red  coral. 


Ord«r  4,  ZooPHYXAt 

I-         20.  GORCONIA  NOBILIS.   ISIS  NOBILlS,£.  CORAL- 

LIUM  RUBRUM,  L.  D.     R«d  coral.     See  ChC- 

MISTRY,  N?  2S86. 

Officinal  PreparaHim. 


21.  SroNciA  ojyiciNALis,  E.  SPONGIA,  L.D; 
Sponge.     See  HCLMiirraotOGY  Index. 

In  its  aiitural  state,  sponge  is  «niplay«d  by  surgeons, . 
fer  cleansing  wounds  and  ulcers,  for  making  tents,  and 
for   stopping   bemorrbagies  from  sHsall    divided  blood 

TesseU. 

Officinal  Frrparatio». . 

o.  Sfohoia  usta,  L.  D.     BiHDt  sponge. 

Sponge  is  bnint  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  after  being 
cut  iuto  small  piece*  aad  braised  to  free  it  from  earthy 
and  stony  matter.  The  burning  is  continued  tiil  the 
sponge  becomes  black  a>dimble,^and  it  is  tbenreduced 
to  a  fine  powder. 


Formadical  purposes  charcoal  should  be  fre>h  bnmed, 
or  should  be  kept  carefully  excluded  from  tbe  air.  Ita 
chief  use  is  as  an  antiseptic,  correcting  putridity  ;  hence 
it  is  employed  ai  a  tooth-powder,  either  alone  or  naixed 
with  astringents  and  aromatics,  and  is  sometimes  given 
internally  in  diarrbcea  and  dysentery,  where  the  matters 
evacuateid  are  very  offensive.  It  is  also  said  to  act  as 
a  gentle  laxative. 

23.  FuLiGO  LiGNi  coMBUSTi.     "Wood  soou  fl 
This  di&n  from  charcoal  in  oontaiaing  a  eonsideraUe 

quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  to  which  the  properties 
attributed  to  it  as  an  andapaMnodie  are  to  be  ascribed. 
It  is  now  seldom  used, 

24.  ALcoHo^E.  SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC-C 
TIFICATUS,  L.  SPIBIirs  VINI  EECTIFt"^ 
CATUS,  D.    Alcohol.    ReciiJUd  spirit  of  wine. 

FortbeOHial  jweparation,  history,  and  chemical  pro- 
pertiei  of  alcohol,  see  Chemistry,  Cbap.  xi.  sect.  i. 

Tbe  only  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of;' 
aloobol  and  its  preparation  is  by  taking  their  spedfio 
gravity,  for  tbe  manner  of  doing  which  see  Htsrost- 
NAMics.     The  specific  gravity  of  reetlfied  spirit  should 
be  835. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  mort  vudent  Stimuli  with  which 
wo  are  acquainted.  Applied  externally  it  corrugates 
tiio  solid  paits-of  the  body,  and  coagnlatas  all  'tW 
albuniinouR  and  gelatinous  fluids  with  which  it  cornea  in 
contact.  By  violently  contracting  the  smaller  tbbmIs,  it 
cliGck» 


'  '.\ 
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Kfurr  of  checlu  ^tuurc  Lemorrhagies,  and  by  destroying  the  sen- 
SiBpIr  ■ndgibility  of  tlie  extremities  of  nerves  it  nllevimtea  pain, 
(Mctnal  ^^j  -Q  some  ouea  lemoves  spasm.  Tukea  undiluted  in- 
j  tr,  thr,  stomach,  it  acts  in  ■  similar  manner,  contracting 
the  solidi  and  deitroying  nervons  sensibility.  If  the 
quantity  is  considerable,  It  brings  on  apoplexy  and 
p^sy,  followed  by  death.  Sufficiently  diluted  ^cohot 
acts  a*  a  tonic  and  gentle  stimulus,  cxbilanting  the  spi- 
rits, iacreasing  the  .^petite,  and  pnimotiag  digestion ; 
but  a  too  frequent  use  of  ardent  spirits  Is  attended  vith 
dangrmus  consequence*.  See  N"  102.  It  h  a  useful 
application  to  recent  burns  and  scalds,  preventing  vesi- 
cation. 

Il  must  be  remarked,  that  wbat  the  Edinburgh  col- 
ic^ have  called  alcohol  la  not  pure  alcohol. 

Ogidaal  Preparaiions. 

Piul^        o.  Ai-coKOL,  L.  D.    Alcohol. 

^oL  The  pxtcesa  for  obtaioijig  pure  alcohol  given  by  tlie 

London  college  is  sooienbat  different  from  that  of  ibe 
Dublin  college.  The  former  directs  a  gallon  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  to  l>e  mixed  with  an  oun<x  of  pare 
kali,  and  aftenrards  a  pound  of  hot  prepared  kali  to  be 
added.  The  mixture  is  to  be  well  shaken  and  set  by 
for  34  houn,  when  the  spirit  is  to  be  ponred  off,  mut- 
ed with  half  a  pound  more  prepaivd  kali,  and  distilled 
in  a  water  bath.  The  distilled  alcohol  should  bave  the 
specific  gravity  of  815. 

llie  process  of  the  Dofalin  pharmacopeia  is  as  fal- 
lows. Five  pounds  of  rectified  spirit  are  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  caustic  vegetable  alkali,  and  then  with  one 
pound  of  pearl  ashes  dried  over  the  fire  and  still  ivarm. 
This  mixture  is  digested  for  three  days,  shaking  it  ^- 
quently  ;  and  then  the  spirit  is  poured  off,  and  distilled 
till  three  pounds  have  eome  over.  The  Dublin  alcohol 
has  the  specific  gravity  of  820,  and  is  consequently 
weaker  than  tliat  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Pure  alcohol  is  not  Employed  in  medicine,  and  there- 
fore the  college  of  Edinburgh  have  given  no  formula 
for  its  preparation. 

TltrioUc        ^'  LtituoR  ATHERCUS  vmioLicus,  D.    Vitriolic 

aUwreal      ethereal  liquor. 

7*tiis  is  prepared  by  putting  32  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit  of  nine  into  a  retort  that  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  sudden  he»t,  and  pouring  on  it  in  a  continued  stream 
32  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixing  them  gradually ; 
then  placing  the  retort  in  heated  sand,  and  distilling  off 
16  ounces  tnto  a  cool  receiver,  taking  care  eo  to  regu- 
late the  heat  that  the  mixture  may  boil  as  soon  as  pos- 
■ible.  The  speci£c  gravity  should  l>e  about  753. 
In  a  similar  manner  is  prepared  the 


Tliis  preparation  is  an  impure  ether,  and,  when  pu- 
rified, as  directed  below,  it  forms  the  officinal  avlphu- 
rif  ether. 

It  if  emptoyad  aa  a  atimnlaat  in  low  ft^nn  and  fe- 
bcilo  eraptions,     Dooe  ironi  60  to  100  Atvpt. 

Sulfuric  c.    ^THER  SULFHURICUS,  E.      .£THER   VITRI. 

«bc«         OLICUS,  L.  D.     Sulpboric  ether.     VitrMie  ether. 


MEDICA.   &c.  741 

The  ootleges  of  London  nnd  Dublin  direct  their  nil-  Hittorr  of 
pburic  ether   to  be  prepared   by  rectifying   the  former  Simple  and 
preparation   by  means   of   potash.     According   to  the   J"^'!"' 
fbmwr,  two  pound*  of  spirit  of  vitriolic  ether  are  to  be  .  '    ^"'"•. 
mix«d  with  one  measured  ounce  of  water  of  pure  kali, 
and  the  mixture  distilled  with   a  gentle  heat,  till    14 
measured  ounces  have  come  over.     In  the  Dublin  for- 
mula 16  ounces  of  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor  are  mixed 
with  two  drams  of  powdered   caustic  vegetable  alkali  ; 
and  10  ounces  are  distilled  off. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direct  ^2  ounces  of  alcohol, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  mixed 
together  in  a  proper  retort,  and  16  ounces  to  be  distil- 
led over  from  a  sand  heat  snddenly  applied.  To  the 
distilled  liquor  are  then  to  be  added  two  drachms  of 
potash,  and  from  a  very  high  retort  10  ooaces  are  to 
be  distilled  with  a  gentle  fire. 

On  the  chemical  nature  and  properties  of  milpfauriti 
ether,  see  CuEUirmr,  Chap.  XI.  Sect.  II.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  sliould  be  about  739. 

The  medical  uses  of  ether  are  tbu*  described  by  Dr 
Duncan.  "  As  a  medicine  taken  intematty,  it  is  an 
excellent  antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  stimulant.  In 
catarrhal  a^d  aatboHtic  complaint*,  ita  vapour  is  inhaled 
with  advantage,  by  holding  m  the  mouth  a  piece  of  au- 
gar,  on  which  ether  has  beea  dropt.  It  ia  given  a*  a 
cordial  in  nausea,  and  in  febrile  diieaae*  of  £e  typhoid 
type,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysteria,  and  in  other 
spasmodic  and  psinful  dlseaaes  %  and  as  a  stimuin*  inoo- 
porone  and  apoplectic  affections.  Begular  practittoDttS 
seldom  give  so  much  aa  half  an  ounce,  much  more  fre- 
qoenlly  only  a  few  drops,  for  a  dose ;  but  eminrics 
have  sometimea  lentored  upon  raucli  larger  quantities, 
and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied  externally, 
it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  oppoeite  effects,  ac- 
cording to  its  managenMUt ;  for  if  it  be  prevented  from 
evaporating,  by  covering  ibe  place  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied closely  with  the  hai:d,  it  proves  a  powerfal  stimu- 
lant and  rubefacient,  and  ezcitesaaeosatwii  of  burning 
heat.  In  this  way  it  ia  frequently  used  for  renovjng 
pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  Uie  contrary,  if  it  he 
dropt  on  any  part  of  the  body  exposed  freely  to  the 
contact  of  the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  in-- 
tense  degree  of  cold  j  and  this  is  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionij  diminutioa  of  bulk  in  the  jiart  to  which  it  is*  jjiMcaa's 
applied :  in  this  way  it  haa  frequently  faciliUleil  the  Ttiiptmm 
reduction  of  atmugulated  hernia  *."  tar^. 

'     >^^TK£R  SULPHURICUS  CUM  AlcOKOLE,  E.    Snl- Snl^oric 
phuric  ether  with  alcohol.  etber  with 

.  alcrfwl 

This  IS  prepared  by  mixing  together  one  part  of  sul. 
phurio  ether,  and  two  parts  of  alcobol.     In  nature  and 
properties,  it  agrees  with  the  ipiritut  tttkeri)  vitrwUci 
of  the  London  Pharmacoptcia. 
e.  Oleuu  Viki,  I^    Oil  of  wim. 

This  preparation  is  made  by  mixing'  together  ODeOiltf^riae. 
part  of  alcohol,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling,  taking  care  that  no  black  froth 
pass  into  the  receiver.  Tbe-  oily  part  of  the  distilled 
liquor  is  to  be  separated  from  the  volatile  acid  ;  and  to 
tbe  former  is  to  be  added  as  much  water  and  pare  kali, 
a*  is  sufficient  tircoiTect  the  sulphureous  smell.  Then 
a  gentle  heat  is  to  he  applied  to  distil  off  tbe  Utile  ether 
that 
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Compound 
ipirit  of  Ti- 


«ther  with 
alcohol 


f  that  the  liquor  contains  ;  and  tlie  oil  tliat  floats  od  the 
|<1  reniaioing  fluid  U  to  be  separated  mnd  preserved  for 

use. 
J      This  IS  employes  chieflf  as  an  ingredient  in  the  fol- 
loning  preparation }  though  itis  sometiraes  given  alooa 
Hi  a  stimoluB,  in  a  dose  from  to  to  20  drops. 

/.  SPIRITUS  ^THERTS  VITRIOLICI  C0MP03ITUI,  L, 

Conipound  spirit  of  vitriolic  ether. 

Prepared  bj  mixing  two  ponnds  of  spirit  of  vitriolic 
ether,  and  tbree  drams  of  the  oil  of  wine. 

It  is  employed  as  an  antbpasniodic  in  similar  cases,  and 
doses,  as  sulphuric  ether. 

§    Liquor  ^tkereus    oleosus,   D.  LIQUOR 
FFMANNI  ANODYNUS.      Oily   ethereal  li- 
quor.    Hoffmanns  anodifne  It'gtior. 

Made  by  dbtilling  to  one  half  the  liquor  that  re- 
mains after  preparing  the  Dublin  vitriolic  ether. 

Similar  in  its  properties  to  ether,  but  weaker.  It  is 
much  the  same  as  the  former. 

h,JETHI.t.  SULPHUKICUS  CUM  AlcOHOLE  AROMATI- 
CUS,  £.     Aromatic  sulphuric  etber  with  alcohol. 

TliiB  is  prepared  by  digesting,  for  seven  days,  an 
ounce  of  bruised  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  bruised  lesser 
cardamom  seeds,  and  two  drams  of  powdered  long  pep- 
per, in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  ether  with 
alcohol. 

A  powerful  stimulant  and  tonic.  Dose  30  drops  to 
a  dram. 

2i.  Alcohol  dilutum,  E.  SPIRITUS  VINO- 
SUS  TENUIOR,  L.  SPIRITUS  VINI  TE- 
NUIOR,  D.  Diluted  alcohol.  Ifeaker  tpirit  o/wine. 
Proof  tpirii. 

This  is  rectified  spirit  lowered  with  water  to  what  is 
called  proof  strength,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
935.  In  all  its  essential  properties  it  resembles  com- 
mon spirits,  and  either  whisky  or  British  spirit  may  be 
used  for  it.  The  proof  spirit  of  commerce  is  usually 
distilled  either  from  molasses  or  grain- 
In  pharmscy  it  is  employed  as  a  menstruum  for  mak- 
ing various  tinctures. 

26.     ^CIDUM    ACETOaUM    IMPURUM.        ACETUM 

VINI,   D.     ACETUM,   L.     Impure  acetous   mid. 

As  the  vinegar  commonly  met  with  is  made  from 
other  fermented  liquors  besides  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
we  have  inserted  it  here  among  ibe  vegetable  princi- 
ples. On  the  production  and  properties  of  vinegar, 
sec  ChEMistrv,  N°  649  and  2310.  Coraman  vinegar, 
besides  diluted  acetous  acid,  contains  tartaric  acid,  tar- 
trate of  potash,  supertartrate  of  potasb,  and  mucilage. 
It  should  be  transparent,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  fra- 
grant pungent  smell,  and  an  agreeable  sharp  taste.  It 
IS  seldom  employed  in  medicine  before  it  is  purified  by 
distillation  or  other  processes  to  be  i[nrae4iately  men- 
tioned. Vinegar  Is  a  good  family  remedy  as  a  refrige- 
rant in  fevers,  as  a  stimulant  external  application  in 
bruises,  sprains,  &tc.  and  vinegar  whey  made  b;^  coa- 
galatiog  warm  milk  by  means  of  good  vinegar,  is  one 
of  the  best  auxiliary  diaphoretics  with  which  we  are  ac- 
idualntcd. 


OJiciaal  Preparations. 


The  Edinburgh  college  directs  eight  pounds  of  com-^ 
mon  acetous  acid  to  be  distilled  in  a.  glass  vessel  with  aa 
gentle  heat,  setting  aside  the  first  two  pounds  that  come 
over,  and  preserving  the  next  four  pounds.  The  Dub- 
lin college  directs  10  pounds  of  vinegar  to  be  pat  iiit» 
the  still,  and  six  pounds  to  be  drawn  oET  at  once }  and 
llie  London  college,  from  five  pounds,  directs  that  there 
should  be  distilled  off  as  much  as  comes  over  free  &om 
eropyrama. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  freed  from  the  salts  and  mucilage 
contained  in  common  vinegar,  and  therefore  is  purer 
and  keeps  better ;  bnt  it  ts  much  weaker  than  good 
vinegar.  If  it  has  been  distilled  in  glass  vessels  it  can 
have  acquired  no  metallic  impregnation ;  but  it  is 
SMnetimes,  as  well  as  common  vinegar,  adnlterated 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  appear  stronger.  This 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  adding  muriate  of  iaryta, 
which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate  if  sulphuric  acid 
be  present. 

It  is  employed  for  gargles,  for  preparing  various  aet- 
tate»,  and  other  officinal  medicines.  It  is  also  given  as 
a  refrigerant  diluted  with  water  in  feverish  disorder*, 
and  is  applied  extemalij. 

h.   ACIDUM     ACETOSUM     TORTE,    E.       ACIDUMS 

ACET08UM,  L.     Strong  acetons  acid.     Radicai  vi-- 
ttegar.     Acetic  acid. 

By  the  Edinburgh  process,  a  pound  of  dried  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  to  be  rubbed  with  10  ounces  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  ■,  the  mixture  is  then  to  be  put  into  R  re- 
tort, and  distilled  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  orer. 
The  London  college  directs  two  pounds  of  coarsely- 
powdered  verdigris,  welt  dried  hy  nteans  of  a  water 
batb,  saturated  with  sea  salt,  to  be  put  into  a  retort 
and  distilled,  repeating  the  distillation  w^th  the  liquor 
that  comes  over. 

On  the  production  and  properties  of  this  acid,  see 
Chemistry,  N"  652,  et  leq.  Its  specific  gravity 
should  he  about  lotio.  It  i«  sometimes  contaminated 
with  sulphurous  acid  or  with  lead.  The  former  may 
he  discovered  by  the  unpleasant  tickling  cough  it  then 
occasions  wheli  snuffed  up  the  nose ;  and  the  latter  by 
adding  sulpburet  of  ammonia,  by  which',  if  lead  be  pre- 
sent, the  liquor  will  be  tinged  of  a  dark  brown. 

This  preparation  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  stimulant  to 
be  snuffed  up  the  nose  in  syncope,  hysteria,  and  similar 
affections  :  externally  it  acts  as  a  rubefacient.  Both 
this  and  the  two  following  may  be  used  as  fumigaliwis 
to  correct  the  bad  smell  of  sick  rootus. 

e.  AcETuM  AROMATicuM,  £.  Aromatic  vinegmr.  ^ 
Vinegar  ofthejimr  thievet.  ' 

Made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  dried  rosemary 
tops,  four  ounces  of  dried  sage  leaves,  two  ounces  ef 
dried  lavender  flowers,  and  two  drams  of  cloves,  io 
eight  pounds  of  distilled  acetous  acid  for  seven  days, 
and  straining. 

Sometimes  given  as  a  stimulus,  diluted  with  water  in 
typhus. 

d.  AciDUH 
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lowiii){  it  ta  fttftiid  till  utIJ,  xAua  most  of  tbv  eulpliate  Hi-torr  of 
of  pota«h  is  scpanUed  in  crysUU.  Sini[.tc  siid 

This  atkaline  wtrbonftte  is  eniploj-ed  as  ■  diuretic,  j^^^f'.'J*'^ 
mixed  nitb  iafusion  af  chsmoiBile  and  spirit  of  juniper,  ■    .  ,  m'  ■ 
in  ■  dose  of  about  a  scruple  repeated  occasionally  ;  and 
as  an  antacid.      It  i«   also  emplojred  in  combioation 
witb  citric  acid,  to  relieve  nausea  and  checlt  vomit- 
client  stimulua  for  snuffing  up  the  no-     jng.  ^^ 

»tril»-  b.  Aqua  Kali   phjeparati,  L.      LIXIVIUM  w.i«  or 

e.  Strupus  AciDl  ACETOSI,  E.     Syrup  of  acetous      MITE.  D.     Water  of  prepared  kali.     Mild  fcy.  ]^^^ 

**"'■  This  is  made  by  allowing  lubcarhinate  of  potash  to 

This  IS  prepared  by  boiling  together  tno  pounds  aoil      deliquesce  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  strabing  it ;  or, 
K  half  of  acetous  acid  {eomman  vinegar),  and  three      by  dissolviug  it  in  an  equal  ireigfat  of  water. 


Part  IV. 


•^^.I^rptorated  acetous  acid. 

McdinnM-^      Prepared  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  re- 
'         duced  to  powder  by  being  rubbed  with  alcohol,  in  Btn 
Cunpto.     ounces  of  strong  acetous  acid. 
rkted  ace-        Tbis  should  be  kept  in  glass  phials  with  ground  stop- 


properties  as  the  dry  carbo- 
employed  chiefly  for  decompoaing  other 
saltt. 

c.  AauA  Carbomatis  Potass*.  AQUA  SUPER-  water  rf 
CARBONATIS  POTASS.^,  E.     LIQUOR  AL.c«tK»Me 
KALI  VEGETABILI8  MITISSIMI,  D.     WaUr"'?*"*' 
of  carbonate  of  potash.     Solution  ofmildeit  vegetable 
aikali. 

Thid  Is  properly  a  neutral  salt,  and  in  prepared  by  dis- 
solving sub(»rbonate  of  potash  in  water,  and  saturating 
it  witb  carbonic  acid,  by  passing  throng  it  a  streftm  of 
this  gaa^  arising  from  the  decompoaition  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  nature  of  this  salt,  see  Cueuistky,  N°  109, 
174. 
,    .  By  this  means  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  better  adapt- 

Acetate  of  potash  is  employed  as  a  diuretic  in  a  dose-     ed  for  internal  use,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only 


pounds  aud  a  half  of  double  refined  sugar. 

Used  in  the  same  cases  as  accUted  honey,  (see  N* 
377.)  to  which  it  is  preferable. 
A«^  of     /  AcETAS  Potassjc,  E.    KALI  ACETATUM, 
SSjT      L.       alkali    VEGETABILE    ACETATUM, 
».     SAL  DIURETICUS.     Acetate  of  potash.     A- 
cetated  kali.     Acetated  vegetable  alkali.    Diuretic  salt. 
Hiu  salt  is  made  by  hoiliug  any  quantity  of  snbcar- 
boaate  of  potash  with  distilled  acetous  acid,  first  using 
about  five  times  its  wei^t,  and,  during  the  boiling, 
gradually  adding  more   till   all   effervescence   ceases, 
slowly  evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing  the  dry  salt,  then  . 
diMolving  it  in  water,  and  slowly  evaporating  die  solu- 
tioB  till  there  remains  a  dry  white  saline  maw,  which  19 
to  be  kept  well  stopt  &om  the  air,  in  which  it  deli- 
See  CHEMISTflT,  N°  987. 


of  from  ooe  io  four  scraplu,  and  in  a  dilute  lolntioa  aS 
a  refrigerant  in  feven,  Sec. 
^  27.  SuBCAKBONAS  Pdtassje  imfuhus.  CARBO- 
NAS  POTASS^  IMFURUS,  E-  CINERES 
CLAVELLATI,  L.  ALKALI  FIXUM  VE- 
GETABILE, D.  Impure  suhcarbonate  of  potash. 
Potaihti.     Pearl  otAet,     Fixed  vegeUAle  alkali. 

Far  the  production  and  nature  of  this  alkaKne  sub- 
stance, see  CuEMiSTTRT,  C^p.  XII.  Sect.  I.  It  is  sel- 
dom employed  in  pharmacy,  except  as  the  basis  of  some 
officipal  pr^iarationa. 

a.  SUBCARBONAS  PoTASSx.  CARfiONAS  POT- 
"-"rfpot-AM^  E.  KALI  PR^PARATUM,  L.  AL- 
"^  KALI  VEGETABILE  MITE,  D.     Subcarbonale 


sant  to  the  taste,  but  is  less  apt  to  oITend  the  stomach. 
Indeed  it  is  tbe  only  form  in  which  ne  can  exhibit 
potash  in  sufficient  doses,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of. 
time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  use  in  calculous 
complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  frequently  of  advan- 
tage in  these  affections  but  probably  only  in  thoee  in- 
stances in  which  the  atone  consists  of  uric  acid,  or  orat«- 
of  ammonia  ;  for  though  supersaturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  yet  tbe  affinity  of  that  acid  for  potash  is  so  weak, 
that  it  realty  operates  as  an  alkali. 

Six  or  eieht  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and 
sometimes  produces  inebriation.  This  last  effect  is 
ascribed  to  the  carbonic  acid. 


IS  as  it  drii 


n  pot,  stirring  the  : 
vent  its  coalesciog  into  one  cahe, 

l^is  salt  appears  in  small  white  grains  of  scarcely 
any  perceptible  smelt,  but  of  a  hot  alkaline  taste. 
When  pore,  it  shonld  dissolve  entirely  in  oold  water, 
and  shoold  deliquesce  in  moist  aj 
rent  flu|d. 


Wiater  o/^jowv  kali.     Cdutttc  ley. 

The  follosNiig  is  the  Eilinbnr^b  process  for  obtaiD- 
ing«  solution  of  pure  potash. 
Tak.     *        ■ 


_,    rf.  A«UA  PoTAssjE,  E.    AQUA  KALI  PURI,L.^,^„ 

f  potash.    CbrfoM/eo/poterAPrworfrffaitf.    Mgd     LIXIVIUM  CAUSTICUM,  D.     Water  of  potash,  po^." 
vegetable  aikah. 

Thu  is  usually  prepared  from  the  former  substance, 
whid)  is  purified  by  fauraing  it  in  a  crucible,  then  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness         "^Take  of  newly' prejMred  lime,  eight  ounces  ;  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  six  ounces.     Put  the  lime  into  an  iron 
or  earthen  vessel,  with  28  cuoces  of  warm  water.    Af- 
ter the  ebullition  is  finished,  instantly  add  the  salt,  and 
having  thoroughly  mixed  them,  cover  the  vessel  till 
they  owl.     When  tbe  mixture  has  cooled,  agitate  it 
into  a  limpid  tran^a-      well,  and  pour  it  into  a  glass  funnel,  whose  throat  must 
he  obstructed  with  a  piece  of  clean  linen.     Cover  the 


As  usually  made,  it  cbntaios  a  considerable  propor-  upper  orifice  of  the  Ainnel,  and  insert  its  tube  into  ak.- 
tion  of  sniplmte  of  potash,  which  may  be  separated  from  other  glass  vessel,  so  that  tbe  water  of  potash  may  gra- 
it  by  mixing  it  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  al-     dually  drop  tbnwgh  the  rag  ioto  Uie  Iffwer  vessel.    A» 
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Huurf  ol  ,oan  u  it  ceases  to  (Irop,  poor  into  the  funnel  lome 
^cinJ  *"""^*  of  water,  but  MnUoiisly,  m  that  it  may  •mm 
Mediciac).  ^bove  the  matter.  The  water  «f  potash  will  again  be- 
I       ,       I  gin  to  drop,  and  the  affusion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated 

in  the  sajoe  manner,  until  three  pounds  bare  dropped, 

iriiich  will  happen  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  i 

then  mix  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  liquor 

together  by  agitation,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped 

From  this  proceas  those  of  the  London  and  Dublsi 
colleges  do  not   materially  differ.     For  other  methods      olive  oil, 
of  procuring  pure  potash,  see  Chzhistrt,  N°  5^5, 


'  Q^EcMo/  Preparationt,  s 

a.  LiHiHEHTOM  SIMP1.XX,  E.     Simple  liniment.       | 
Made  by  melting  togetlieT  one  part  of  white  wuc,  and  ' 

four  of  olive  oil.  s 

b.  UHGUmrtTM  Sih?lex,  £.     Simple  ointmeot.       ° 
This  differs  from  the   last,  only  in  its  proportions,^ 

being  composed  of  two  parts  of  white  was,  and  four  of 


I    I. 


This  preparation  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
calculous  disorders.  From  10  lu  40  drops  were  given 
in  gruel,  ,milk,  or  broth,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  i  but 
even  in  these  doses  it  has  often  proved  highly  injurious, 
when  long  continued,  to  the  organs  of  digestion.  Hence 
it  has  been  justly  superseded  by  the  solution  of  carho- 
sate  of  potash  above  mentioned. 

I^Lh.  «.  PoTAasA,E.  KALIPURUM,L.  ALKALI 
VEGETABILE  CAUSTICUM,  D.  LAPIS  IN- 
FERNALIS.  Potash.  Pure  kali.  Caustic  vegftaite 
alkali.     Common  ttrotiger  eaustK. 

This  is  made  by  eMpOTating  any  quandty  of  the  so- 
lution of  potash  in  >  vny  clean  covered  iron  vessel,  till 
on  the  ehnlLtion  (leasing,  the  saline  matter  flows  like 
oil,  which  happens  belbre  the  vessel  beccmet  red.  The 
mass  is  tbeit  to  be  poured  out  on  a  smooth  iron  plate, 
till  it  he  divided  into  small  pieces  before  it  hardens, 
when  it  must  be  deposited  in  a  well-Mept  jAial. 

This  has  heen  long  employed  by  su^ona  as  a  caus- 
tic ;  but  its  use  in  this  way  is  incoDventent,  as  Irom  its 
rapid  deliquescence  it  ts  not  easily  confined. 

vJti^y,    /  POTAMA  CUM  Calce,  E.    CALX  CUM  KALI 
S^        PURO,  L.      CAUSTICUM  MITIU8,   D.     Potash 
widi  lioM.    Lime  withpttrt  kali.     MiUtr  emutic. 

Made  by  evaporating  in  a'  covered  iron  vessel  any 
quantity  of  solution  of  potash  tilt  it  is  reduced  to  a 
third,  and  then  gradually  adding  as  much  newly  slaked 
or  pondered  lime  as  is  sufficient  to  form  a  thick  mass, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  closely  stopped  vessel.  This  is 
employed  as  a  caustic,  and  is  milder  in  its  operation, 
and  more  manageable  than  the  last. 

BeeViaj.        28.  Cera.     Bees  wax. 

ThoQgh  wax  is  generally  obtained  (ram  boney-conbet 
we  have  here  introduced  it  as  a  vegetable  principle, 
since  modem  chemistry  has  riiown  uat  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  certain  processes  from  most  vegetables.  See 
Chemiitrt,  N°  243a. 

Two  varieties  of  wax  are  employed  in  medicine,  cera 
flava,  yellow  wax,  which  is  the  wax  as  it  is  naturally 
procured  from  the  comb,  and  «to  alba,  white  wax, 
bleached  by  art.  They  do  not  difier  in  their  sensible 
properties,  and  the  white  wax  is  only  preferable  to  the 
yellow,  from  its  making  ointments,  Kc.  of  a  nmre  de- 
licate otdoar. 

Wax  is  seldom   employed  intenally,   though  it  is 
sometimes   administered   as   an   emollient  by  way_  of 
emulsion  in  diurhsa  and  dysentery.     It  is  used  chief- 
ly f(W  preparing  obtments,  liniments,  and  cerates. 
3 


c.  Ukguentuh  cereum,  L.  D.     Wax  ointment.     1 

Made  by  melting  together  four  mmcea  of  white  wax, 
three  ounces  of  spermaceti,  and  a  pint  of  oUve  oil, 

d.  Emflastrum  simplex,  E.  EMPLASTRUMS 
CERjE,  D.  EMPLA8THUM  CERjE  COMPO-f 
SITUM.  L.  Single  plaster.  Wax  plater.  Com- 
pound  trax  platter. 

The  Edinborgh  preparation  is  composed  of  three 
parts  of  yellow  wax,  and  of  mutton  suet  and  white  ro- 
sin each  two  parts ;  that  of  the  London  and  I>iiblin  col- 
leges is  formed  from  yellow  wax  and  mntton  suet,  each 
three  pounds,  and  yellaw  rosin  one  pound. 

29.  Amhokiacum.     Gum  ammoniac  ' 

This  is  a  common  oencrete,  siunmy,  rennoua  jaice 
from  the  East  lodiies,  geoerally  in  taff^  maanes,  ooa- 
posed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of  a  milky  whitcne* : 
the  external  parts  of  the  mass  an  oonmonly:  yeUww^ 
or  brawaish,  and  the  iriiile  tears  change  to  the  save 
colour  on  being  exposed  for  some  tune  Bo  Ae  air.  0( 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  extracted,  we  have  no  fnither 
knowtedM,  than  what  is  learnt  from  the  seeds  found 
among  the  tears,  which  resemble  those  of  dill,  except 
that  they  are  larger,  and  apparently  belong  to  a  plant 
of  the  umbelliferous  kind. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  strong  smell,  and  a  nauseous 
sweetish  taste,  which  is  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  is 
frequently  made  use  of  in  asthmas,  in  menstrual  sup- 
pressions, and  cachectic  indispositions.  In  obstructions 
of  the  breast  it  is  accounted  the  most  effectual  of  the 
aperient  guuis :  in  hysteric  cases,  some  of  the  others  arc 
preferred  or  joined  to  it,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  their 
more  powerful  smell.  It  is  moat  commodiously  taken 
in  the  form  of  pills  ;  the  dose  is  a  scruple  or  half  a  dram 
every  night  or  oltener ;  ia  larger  doca,  as  a  drant,  it 
generally  lossens  the  belly.  Applied  eaternally,  it  i» 
supposed  to  discms  hard  indolent  tumoun. 
Offcinal  Prtparatioitt. 

a,  Amuoniacum  rURrriCATtiM.  Purified  gum  am-f 
moniao.  ' 

Ammoniacum  is  purified  by  melting  it  in  hot  water* 
squeezing  it  through  linen,andevaparating  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

b.  Lac  Ahmomiaci,  L.  D.    Emulaioi  ef  gma  am-g 

Made  by  triturating  two  drams  of  ammoniac  with" 
half  a  pint  of  distilled  water  till  an  emulsion  is  fonued. 

Given  in  most  cases  where  ammoniac  is  used  as  an 
expectorant.  Dose  an  omce  or  two,  repeated  occa- 
sicmally. 

:.Emk.astrui( 
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Simple  Mid     r.  EuPLAs-mau  CDUUosuM,  E.    Gum  pluter. 

Mcdicinei.      Made  hj  melting  together  eight  parta  of  platter  of 
*'    'V  '■— '  lemivitrified  oxide  of  lead,  one  part  of  gam  ammoniar, 
and  the  aaitie  proportion  of  gallMODm  and  ycllon  wax. 
Employed  to  form  adhesive  plasters. 

317  30  Mtrrha.     Mjrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a  gum  resin  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
or  from  Abyssinia.  The  best  myrrU  is  in  the  form  of 
tear*.-  It  should  be  of  a  yellow,  or  reddish  yellow  co- 
lour, becoming  redder  when  breathed  00,  light,  brittle, 
of  an  unctaous  feel,  pellucid,  shining,  presenting  nhite 
semicircular  strin  in  its  fracture  ;  of  a  very  bitter  aro- 
matic taste,  and  •  strong,  peculiar,  not  unpleasant 
odonr.  It  is  not  good  if  whitish,  dark  coloured,  black, 
resinous,  ill  smellcd,  or  mixed  with  impurities,  which 
is  too  commonly  the  caM. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  water  and  alcohol  are  both 
of  tbem  capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  myrrh,  the  eiLtract  made  by  either  after  the 
other  being  insipid.  The  alcohol  distilled  from  tlie 
tincture  elevated  none  of  the  Bavour  of  the  myrrh ;  but 
during  the  inspissation  of  the  decoction  a  volatile  oil  a- 
rwe,  containing  the  whole  of  the  flavour  of  the  myrrh, 
and  heavier  than  water,  while  the  extract  was  merely 
bitter.  From  7680  parts  of  myrrh  he  got  6oao  watery 
extract,  180  volatUe  oil,  and  730  alcoholic;  and  in- 
versely, 2400  alcoholic,  and  4200  watery.  Dr  Duncan 
junior  has  observed  that  the  tincture  is  transparent,  and 
when  poured  iiito  water,  forms  a  yellow  opaque  fluid, 
hut  lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the  watery  solution  is 
always  yellow  and  opaque  ;  and  that  myrrh  is  not  fusi- 
ble, and  is  difficultly  inflitmmahle.  Mr  Hatcliett  found 
it  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Myrrh  is  a  heating  stimnlating  medicine.  It  fre- 
4)uently  occasions  »  mild  diaphoresis,  and  promotes  the 
fluid  secretions  in  ffenera).  Hence  it  proves  service- 
able in  cachectic  diseases,  ftrising  from  inactivity  of  the 
oystem,  and  is  supposed  to  act  especially  upon  the 
uterine  system,  and  to  resist  putrefaction. 

It  is  exhibited  in  substance  ;  in  the  form  of  powder, 

or  made  up  into  pills,  in  doses  of  10  to  60  grains; 

dissolved  in  water,  as  in  Griffith's   famous,   but  un- 

•  DimMn'i'^''^"'''^*')  "lyTH  mixture  ;  and  dissolved  in  ^cohol  *. 

*ory.  OJ^nal  Prtparatioiu. 

ISiicUn  of        ""  TiKCTURA  Myrrh«.     Tinctsre  of  myrrh. 

"■f^  This  tincture  is  made  by  digesting  three  ounces  of 

powdered  myrrh  in  about  10  ounces  of  alcohol,  mixed 
with  10  ounces  of  water,  accordiog  to  the  Edinburgh 
process ;  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  proof  spirit,  according  to  the  Loudon  college  ;  or 
two  pounds  of  alcohol  mccordiog  to  that  of  Dublin,  for 
seven  or  right  days, 

Tinctore  of  myrrh  is  seldom  given  internally,  its  prin- 
cipal use  being  as  an  external  application,  either  as  a 
gargle,  or  as  a  lotion  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  pro- 
moting the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones. 

ConpoanJ       *'  ^""-Vis  Myrrhjc  comfositus,   L.     Compound 
powder  of   powder  of  myrrh. 

"^  Made   by  rubbing  together    into  a  powder   equal 
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parts  of  nyrrb,  dried  tavine,  dried  rue,  and 
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Hutixyof 
castor.  Simple  aid 

Given  as  a  stimolus  in  nterinc  obstroctioos.     Dow  ^!ji"^!rL, 
from  a  scruple  to  a  dram  several  times  in  the  day.  ■ 

31.  Sacafenum.     See  Chzmistht,  N"  2495.  Sam^ 
Sagapenum  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  antispaa-  nan. 

modic,  chiefly  in  combination  widi  other  gum  resins,  to 
he  mentioned  hereafter. 

32.  Anguwura.      cortex    ANGUSTURiE.  AognitBr-. 
Angiistnra  bark. 

This  bark  was  some  years  ago  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  of  what  tree  it  is  the  produce,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  IS  a  species  of  cinchona.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr  Brande.  "  There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the. 
external  appearance  of  the  anguatura  bark,  owing,  how- 
ever, probably,  to  its  having  been  taken  from  trees  of 
difierent  sizes  and  ages,  or  iirom  various  parts  of  the  ssme 
tree,  as  the  taste  and  other  properties  perfectly  agr^e. 
Some  parcels  (says  Mr  Brande],  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, consist  chiefly  of  slips  torn  from  branches  which 
could  not  have  exceeded  the  thickness  of  a  6nger. 
These  are  often  smooth,  three  feet  or  more  in  li-ngtb, 
and  rolled  up  into  small  bundles.  In  others,  the  pieces 
have  evidently  been,  for  the  greater  part,  taken  from 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  are  nearly  flat,  with  quills 
of  all  sizes  intermixed. 

"  The  outer  surface  of  the  angustura  bark,  when  good, 
is  in  general  more  or  less  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a 
coat  of  a  grayish-white,  below  which  it  is  brown,  with 
a  yellow  cast :  the  inner  surface  is  of  a  dull  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  It  breaks  short  and  resinous.  The  smell 
is  sin^lar  and  unpleasant,  but  not  very  powerful ;  the 
taste  intensely  bitter,  and  slightly  aromatic  %  in  some 
degree  resembling  hitter  almonds,  but  very  lasting, 
and  leaving  a  sense  of  heat  and  pmigency  in  tV  throat. 
Tbia  bark,  when  pondered,  is  not  unlike  the  powder 
of  Indian  rhubarb.  It  bum*  frtttj  fireely,  hut  with- 
out any  particular  smell*."  *  See 

It  is  employed  as  a  tonic,  generally  in  subslance ;  ^™J*"" 
dose  f^m  15  to  30  grains.     It  may  also  be  given  in^i^A^ 
the  farm  of  infiision,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  cases  of  debility  of  the  alimentary 

33.C0LOMBA.    RADIX  COLOMB^E.    Columbocoli^ 
root.  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  Columbo,  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  to  which  it  was  originally  transidanted 
from  the  continent  of  India.  It  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese Itaijt  de  JUosambiquf.  We  are  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  vegetable  of  which  it  it  a  part. 

Columbo  root  comes  to  ns  in  circular  pieces,  which 
ar«*from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,and  ^m 
two  inches  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  sides 
are  covered  with  a  thick  wrinkled  hark,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  extenially,  but  of  a  light  colour  within. 
The  turfacee  of  the  traBiverBe  sections  appear  very  un- 
eqni),  highest  at  the  edges,  with  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  paring  <#  this  roug^  surbce,  the  iwt 
is  seen  to  consist  of  three  laminoe,  the  cortical,  ligneous, 
and  medullary.  This  last  is  much  the  softc:.!,  and, 
when  chewed,  sccmt  very  mucilaginous.  A  number  of 
small  fibres  run  loDgitudioally  through  it,  and  appcac 
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n  the  surface.     T 

ided  by  a  circular  block  line.     All  the  ihitker  pieces 

ave  Bmall  holes  drilled  tlirough  tb«m,  for  the  conve- 

tence  of  drving. 
This  root  lias  an  aromatic  smell,  bat  is  disagreeably 
bitter  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  resembling  mustard  seed 
long  kept. 

This  is  an  excellent  bitter  Ionic,  useful  in  debilities 
of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  in  bilious  diar- 
hoeas,  in  bilious  fevers,  in  which  it  eoroetiniea  agrees 
when  Peruvian  bark  fails;  in  tlic  nausea  and  vomiting 
attending  pregnancy.  It  is  usually  given  in  substance, 
in  a  dose  from  15  grains  to  half  a  dram,  or  by  way  of 
infusion. 

Officinal  Preparation, 
nocture  of  TiNCTUBA  Colohbk,  E.  L.  Tincture  ofColumbo. 
The  Edinburgh  college  direct  tbls  tincture  to  be 
raade,  by  digesting  foreij^lit  days  two  ounces  ofcolumbo 
root  in  two  pounds  of  diluted  alcobol.  The  London 
tincture  is  stronger  than  tliii«,  being  made  with  two 
ounces  and  a.  half  of  the  root  to  tivo  pints  of  proof 
spirit.  This  tincture  may  be  given  in  a,  dose  of  a  dram 
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.1  and  ligneous  parts  are  di-  30  grains.  It  has  soraelimes  been  nsed 
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Sect.  II.  Medicinal    Vegetables 

to  the  Sifilem  (^ Linnteua. 

Class  I.  MONANDRIA.    Order  r.  Monogynia. 

34.  K^MFFERIA     ROTUNDA.       ZEDOAUIA,    L. 

Hound  zi'doary  root. 

This  is  a  spicy  root  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  long,  rather  rough  on  the  surface, 
and  commonly  terminating  in  a  point.  It  is  seldom 
employed  except  as  an  ingredient  in  an  aromatic  elec- 
tuary to  be  afterwards  raeDlioned. 

35.  CuRCDMA  LONGA,    CURCUMA,  L.    Turme- 
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aromatic  smell,  and  a  ' 

warm,  slightly  bit 

ter  taste. 

Seldom  employed  in 

this  country  as 

a  remedy, 

much  us«d  in  the  composition  of  curry  powder 

36.  Amomum  zingiber,  E.     ZINGIBER,  L.B- 
Ginger  root.     See  Botany,  p.  76. 

This  is  the  least  acrimonious  of  all  the  foreign  aro- 
matics.  It  may  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  ei- 
ther with  food  or  as  a  medicine.  It  as  an  excellent  sti- 
mulant, peculiarly  suited  to  the  constitutions  of  those 
whose  stomachs  are  subject  to  flatulency,  atonic  gout, 
and  other  disorders  marked  by  want  of  energy  in  the 
organs  of  digestion.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  given 
either  by  itself,  or  combined  with  bitters  and  other  tonics. 
It  Is  also  joined  with  antacids.  It  is  a  common  and 
'  useful  addition  to  cathartic  medicines,  particularly  to 
infusions  and  tinctures  of  the  vegetable  cathartics,  serv- 
ing to  moderate  their  Irritating  action  on  tlie  bowels. 
The  pulrerlz.ed  root  may  be  given  In  doses  from  10  to 


Officinal  Preparations, 
a.  TiNCTURA  ZiNCiBERis,  L.     Tincturc  of  ginger 
This  Is  made  by  digesting  two  ounces  of  powilcret 

finger  in  two  pounds  of  proof  spirit  for  eight  days. 
t  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drams,  niikci! 
with  water. 

h.  Syrdpus  Amomi  Zingiberis,  E.  SYRUPUS 
ZINGIBERIS,  L.     Syrup  of  ginger. 

The  Edinburgh  syrup  is  made  by  macerating  llirec 
ounces  of  beaten  ginger  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  walcJ 
for  24  hours  In  a,  covered  vessel,  and  then  forming  tlu 
syrup  by  adding  seven  pounds  and  a  half  of  double  re- 
fined sugar.  The  syrup  of  the  London  college  Is  madt 
with  four  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  to  tbric  pints  o. 
boiling  distilled  water,  adding  a  sufficliut  quantity  o: 
double  refined  sugar  lo  make  a  svrup. 

A  useful  addition  to  Btlnnilaling  nilicturcs,  and  cm- 
ployed  in  pharmacy  as  a  constituent  in  several  electua- 
ries and  pills. 

37.  Amdmum  Zedoahia,  D.     Long  zedoary  nwt. 
A  spicy  root  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  especially 

from  Ceylon,  much   resembling   the  kampferia  in  pro- 
perties, but  retlicr  stronger. 

38.  Amomum  Cahdamohum.  AMOMUM  RE- 
PENS,  E.     cardamomum  minus,  L.  D. 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  these  seeds  are  the  produce 
of  the  amomum  carrfamofnirm  or  repens.  Thee  are 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  form  a  very  grateful 
aromatic,  frequently  employed  in  practice  as  a  stimu- 
Innt.  They  are  brought  to  us  in  little  M'hitish,  round- 
ish, triangular,  pointed  pods.  The  seeds  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  pungrnt,  rathei 
saltish  taste.  The  husks  are  separated  from  the  rest  bv 
beating  them  in  a  mortar. 

Officinal  Preparations.  ^ 

a.  TiNCTiJRA  Amomi  repentis,  E.  TINCTURA 
CARDAMOMI,   L.  I>.        Tincture    of   cardamom 

The  Edinburgh  tincture  is  made  by  digesting  foi 
seven  days,  four  ounces  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds  In 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol.  In  the  Lou- 
don formula,  three  ounces  of  the  seeds  are  digested  foi 
eight  days  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit.  Dose  two  01 
three  drams. 

A.  TiKCTURA  Cardamomi  composita,  L.I>.  Com 
potind  tincture  of  cardamom  seeds. 

Made  by  digesting  two  drams  of  lesser  c^rdamoi] 
seeds  pondered,  lh&  same  riuantlty  of  powdered  ca 
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Part  IV, 

Hillary  of  ravay  seeib  (and  in  tlic  Lonilon  formula,  of  cochineal) 
Si:.i!ile  BnilUalf  an  ounce  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  four  ounces 
Officinal  „f  ^onei  raisins,  in  two  pints,  (or  according  to  tlia 
Me  lunti.  QuijJi,,  college,  two  pounds],  of  proof  spirit  for  14 
days. 

A  very  grateful  aromatic  tincture,  sometimes  given 
alone  as  a  cnrdia),  in  a  dose  of  three  nr  four  drum!), 
but  more  commonly  added  to  stimulant  draughts  and 
jule|>s,  to  vbicli  it  gives  a  fine  rich  colour. 

Caliingiil         39.  M.VRAKTA  Galakca.    GALANGA.   Galan- 
roul.  gal  ruot. 

Sometimes  employed  as  a  warm  aromatic,  in  a  doa* 
ef  aliMit  a  scruple. 

Class  II.  DIANORIA.     Order.  1.  Monogykia. 

"«-■■  ^. 

Pure  olive  oil  should  have  a  line  rich  greenish  yellow 
colour,  with  Bcarcely  any  perceptible  taste  or  smel!  i 
should  be  perfectly  trannparent,  and  should  congeal  at 
about  38°  of  Fafareoheit.  It  is  brought  to  lu  from  tbe 
sotttli  of  France,  from  Italy,  and  the  Levaot,  Tbe  best 
is  supposed  to  come  from  I'brance. 

Olive  oil  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  emollient,  both 
externally  and  internally.  Internally  it  ts  sameiime* 
employed  as  a  gentle  laxative,  and  to  moderate  the  ac- 
tion of  acr.'d  substances,  especially  poisons.  It  has 
been  given  as  an  anthelmintic,  either  alone  or  formed 
into  an  emulsion  with 
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London  college,  a  pound  aiul  a  ha)f,  nf  iDseiiiary  tojtF,  Ilitior;'  of 
vilh  a  gallon  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  a  sulGcient  quan-Simple  anil 


-s-     41.  Gratiola  OFFiCKfALis,  E.      GRATIOLA, 
L.     Hedge  hyssop. 

l^is  plant,  when  dried,  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
drastic  purgative  and  anthelmintic,  given  in  substance, 
in.a  dose  of  from  xc  to  30  grains,  or  by  nay  of  info- 
sioD,  to  the  extent  of  3  drams,     tu  use  requires  cau> 


n'i,-       42.  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  E,    B0SMARI< 
^^^'  NUS,  L.  D.     Rowmary. 

The  tops  of  rosemary  are  u)ied  as  a  stimulant,  and 
form  an  ingredient  in  some  tinctures.  Rosemary  ones 
its  stimulating  powers  to  its  essential  oil,  which  is  very 
similar  to  caoijdior. 

Officinal  Prrparatiota, 

Volatile  a.   OlEUM  VOLATILE  R0RISMARINI   OFFltlNALIf, 

oiiofro«-.  E.    OLEUM  R0RI8MARINI,  L.     Volatile  oil  of 
""'■''■  rosemary. 

This  oil,  like  most  of  tbe  other  volatile  oils  of  aro- 
matic plants,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  witb  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  present  burning,  and  se- 
parating the  oil  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  distil- 
led liquor,  by  means  of  a  funnel  with  a  long  capillary 
tube. 

Oil  of  rosemary  is  seldom  employed  alone,  but  it 
may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  a  few  drops  as  a  stiain- 
.      lant- 
Spirit  of         h.  Spiritus  Borismarini  sfficinalis,  E.     SPI- 
"™~'^-    BITUS  RORISMARINI,  L.     Spirit  of  rosemary. 

Made  by  distilling  2  poonda,  or,  occoiding  tg  the 


lity  of  water  to  prevent  burning,  distilling  dK'  a  gaU 

Chicily  employed  to  form  some  compound  tinctures, 
or  as  an  external  stimulant,  in  which  way  it  is  com- 
monly used  under  the  name  of  Hungary  water, 

43.  Salvia  officinalis,  E.     SALVIA,   L.  D.S«e«- 
Sage  leaves. 

An  infusion  of  sage  leaves  is  sometimes  emplojcd  as 
a  refreshing  drink  iii  fevers,  and  has  been  recommend- 
ed aa  a  tonic  in  nervous  debilities  and  dyapepaia.  It 
forms  a  good  substitute  for  Chinesetea. 

44.  Veronica  Becabunga.    BEGABUNCA,  L.  Biooi'lime. 
D.    Ui-ooklime.     See  Botany,  p.  84. 

A  common  succulent  plant  that  baa  been  recoio- 
inended  as  an  excellent  antiscorbutic. 
Order  3.  Thicynia. 

45.  Piper  nigrum.    Bloch  peCTw.  BUc^iKp. 
This  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  being  cuIti-P''''"- 

rated  chiefly  in  Java  and  Malabar.  White  pepper  is 
the  same  iVuit,  with  tbe  black  bark  taken  ofl'. 

Pepper  is  one  of  the  most  heating  spices,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  act  vidcnlly  on  the  kidneys,  so  as  when 
taken  in  large  quantities  to  excite  nephrilis.  It  is  not 
uofrequently  given  intenally  as  a  stimulant,  especially 
in  the  form  of  powder.  A  few  grains  of  white  pepper 
swallowed  whole,  are  recommended  fay  some  practiiion- 
ers,  as  a  remedy  in  the  debility  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

46.  PiFER  CuBEBA.     CUBEBA,  L.     Cnbcbs.         C<>>Kbt. 
These  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 

from  common  pepper,  except  in  being  furnished  with  a 
long  slender  stalk.  They  are  brought  from  Java.  In 
stimulatiog  properties  they  resemble  pepper,  but  are 
much  weaker,  and  are  seldom  used. 

353 

47.  Piper  loncum.    Long  pepper.  i^g  p-T- 

Long  pepper  appeon  in  small  round  grains,  disposed 
spirally  in  a  long  cylindrical  head.  It  is  extremely 
pungent,  and  has  a  kind  of  saltish  taste.  It  is  employ- 
ed chiefly  as  aa  ingredient  in  an  aromatic  electuary 
and  tincture. 

Class  HI.  TRIANDRU.     Order  i.  Monogynia. 

48.  Valeriana    officinalis,    E.      VALERI-VaUrian 
ANA  SYLVESTRIS,  L.  D.     Valerian  root.  ™)L 

This  root  consists  of  a  number  of  strings  or  fibres,  of 
a  pale  brownish  colour,  proceeding  from  a  common 
stock,  and  matted'  together.  It  has  a  very  strong  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  It 
imparts  its  smell  to  water  distilled  from  it,  and  most  of 
its  properties  may  be  imparled  to  alcohol.  Valerian 
grows  commonly  in  Britain,  and  the  best  is  that  which 
gtows  in  hig^,  dry  situatioas.  The  roots  shooid  be 
takqn  Dp  in  autuma  or  winter. 

Valerian  is  a  valuable  antispasmodic,  and  is  properiy 
ranked  among  the  moat  powerful  of  that  class  of  reme- 
dies. It  has  been  found  efficacious  in  epitepny,  in  which 
it  should  be  given  in  substance,  in  la^^  doses,  to  tV>!L 
J  B  a  esA.*-'*'' 
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Ilisioryof  eittent  of  it  dram  on  two  several 'times  a-day.  It  is 
S.ni|jie  tnd  userul  in  liysteria,  and  in  cases  of  great  nervous  sen- 
mJSm  *''*^'''y-  "  "  Bometimes  uoited  with  ciuchona  ia  the 
■  foim  of  an  electuary.    The  uiiual  dose  ia  froni  15  to  30 

grains.  Its  unpleasant  Sni'our  is  most  effectually  con- 
cealed by  the  addition  of  a  tittle  mace. 

O^inal  Preparations. 

Tinctnreor  ".  TiSCTURA  Valeriani,  L.  Tincture  of  va- 
vftltriiui.      lerian. 

This  is  made  by  digeEting  Foar  ounces  of  valerian 
root  in  coarse  ponder  id  two  pints  of  proof  spirit  for 
eight  days,  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  tincture  is  given  in  the  same  cases  in  which  va- 
lerian ia  useful  in  substance,  in  a  dose  of  from  two  to 
four  drams ;  but  it  is  not  so  efficacious  as  the  powder, 
or  the  following  tincture. 

b.  TiKCTURA  Valeriani  ammoniata,  L.  D. 
Ammouiated  tincture  of  valerian. 

Made  by  digesting  for  eight  days,  in  a  closely  cover- 
ed vessel,  fsai  ounces  of  powdered  valerian  root  in  two 
pints  of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia. 

This  ia  perhaps  the  best  form  in  which  valerian  can 
be  given,  as  its  antispasmodic  virtues  are  much  improv- 
ed by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Dose  a  dram  or  two, 
which  is  best  taken  in  water  a  little  warmed. 

Rciinout  ^-   EXTRACTUM    VaLXRIAHI    SYLVXffTKIS    ReSIH- 

eitnct  al    OSU  M,  D.     Resluous  extract  of  wild  valerian. 

tiuL  This  extract  ia  made  by  digesting  for  four  days  a 

pound  of  powdered  valerian  in  four  pounds  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  ;  then  pouring  off  the  tincture,  ar^d  boil- 
ing the  residuum  in  12  ponnds  of  water  to  two  pounds. 
The  two  liquors  are  to  be  strained  separately ;  the  de- 
coction is  to  be  boiled,  and  the  tincture  distilled,  till 
both  are  sufficiently  thick,  and  they  are  then  to  be  mix^ 
ed  together. 

Of  the  clTecta  of  this  extract  we  have  hai  no  expe- 
rience ;  but  we  believe  an  extract  made  by  inspissating 
the  ammoniated  tincture,  has  been  given  with  sucoess 
in  the  form  of  pills, 

3*flh^  49.  Crocus  Sativus,  E.    CHOCUB,  L.  D.    Sat 

£roo. 

Saffron  is  made  from  the  stigmata  of  the  above  spe* 
ties  of  the  crocus,  which  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose 
in  some  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Essex.  SaBron 
is  also  brought  from  abroad,  but  that  of  our  own  pro- 
duce is  considered  a>  the  best.     See  BoTAKT,  p>  lOQv 


Pa 
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S^nipot         o.  SlRUPus  Croci,  L.     Syrup  of  aaflroB. 

This  is  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  saffron  in  a 
pint  of  iMuling  distilled  water  for  12  hours,  and  boiling 
the  strained  infui'ioa  with  a  sufficieot  quantity  of  doublft 
rcRned  sugar  to  form  a  syrup. 

Syrup  of  saSioa  is  chiefly  used  as  a  pleasant  addition 
to  draughts  and  Juleps,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  yel- 
low colour. 
Tlnciuc  ot     *-  TiNCTURA  Croci,  E.     Tincture  of  saQron. 
™""^  Made  by  digesting  an  ounce  of  English  s^ban  cut 


into  shreds,  in  15  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  for  seven 
days,  and  straining  the  tincture. 

By  rame  practitioners  this  is  considered  as  a  good 
remedy  in  chronic  weakness,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
a  table  spoonful  undiluted,  every  morning. 

50.  Iris  Florentika,  E.     IRIS,  L.     Florentine 

This  is  brought  from  Italy  in  white,  flattisb,  knotty 
pieces,  that  are  very  difficult  to  break  or  iiowder.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell,  and  a  slightly  bitter 
taste.     It  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  perfuine. 

ji.  Iris  Pseudacorus.  IRIS,  O.  Water  flag.' 
See  Botany,  p.  100. 

Order  2.     Digvnia. 

J2.  Saccrarum  Officinarum.  Sugar.  SAC-i 
CHARUM  NON  PURIFICATUM,  E.  L.  SAC- 
CHARUM  RUBRUM,  D.  Brown  sugar.  8AC- 
CHARUM  PURIFICATUM,  L.  D.  SACCHA- 
RUM  PURISSIMUM,  £.     Refined  sugar.  1 

On  the  chemical  propertiesof  sugar,  see  Chemistry. 
Brown  sugar  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  gentle  laxa> 
tive,  especially  in  clysters.  Refined  sugar  is  used  chiefly 
in  making  syrups  and  conserves,  and  in  giving  an  agree- 
able taste. 

.    Officinal  PreparatiiM. 

a.  Syrupus  siMFLEX,  E.     Simple  syrup.  ; 
Made  by  dissolving  15  parts  of  double  refined  sugar 

m  8  of  water,  by  a  gentle  beat. 

53.  AvENA  SATivA,  E.    AVENA,  L.     Oats.        1 

Oats  are  employed  in  medicine  chiefly  to  form  gruel, 
which  is  made  either  from  groats  or  oatmeal,  and  is  an 
useful  diluent  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections, 
and  is  also  used  in  clysters  as  an  emollient.  Poultices 
are  sometimes  made  of  oatmeal,  mixed  with  other  sab- 
stances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

54.  Triticum|J,*J^'^™^^^}  Common  wheat.  , 
FARINA.     Fhttr.     AMYLUM.     Staee/i. 

Flour  and  starch  are  sometimes  used  as  emelUents,! 
especially  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  clysters  or  troches, 
in  cases  of  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  &c. 

O^icino^  Prepaivtiotu. 
0.  MuciLAGO  Ahtli,  E.  L.     Mucilage  of  starch.   ] 
Made  by  triturating  half  an  ounce  of  starch  witb  one 

pound  of  water,  and  thcB  boiling  the  liqQOE  till  it  be 

sufficiently  thick. 

b.  Trochisci  Akyli,  L.    Troches  of  starch. 
Composed  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  starch,  six  drann 

«f  extract  «f  liquorice,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  Flo- 
rentine orris  root,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  double 
refined  sugar,  made  into  a  mass  for  troches,  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  troches  are  employed  as  demiilceate,  to  allay 
tke  irritatioR  of  tickling  coughs. 

£5.  HOKSEUU 


d  by  Google 


Part  IV. 

J^UitoiT  of        SS-    HOHDEUH  DISTICBON,  E.  D. 
\t  aad  L.     Common  bwley. 

Common  btrley  freed  from  tlie  liuaks,  and  fonned 
"*  into  what  is  called  peaH  harky,  a  Hsed  in  medicine  as 
an  emollient  in  the  form  of  decoction,  ta  bariey  water, 
bailer- 

Officinal  Prqmrtaiont. 

Tl*ceKtiaa         a,  DeCOCTDH  HorDEI  DISTICHI,  F..  DECOCTUM 
of  baricjr.     HORDEI,  L.     Decoction  of  barley. 

The  making  of  barley  water  require*  more  i 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c. 

HOSDEUM,     of  from  30  to  40  gtftins;  and  a  decoction  of  it,  need 
a  gargle,  baa  bieen  recommended  in  putrid  sore  Uuoat. 

Officinai  Prtfarathn. 


a.  PuLVIS  COKTRATERVA  C0MF09ITDS,  L.      Com-  CompnoBd 

pound  powder  of  coBtrsyerra.  S^ili^ 

Hiia  is   nwde  by  mixing   together   five   ounces  ofjcrra. 
pondered  contrayerva,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
ponder  of  crabs  clans.     Dose  about  a  dnun,  repeated 
erery  three  or  ibar  hours. 


than  is  usually  supposed.     The  following  is  the  method     Class  V.  FENTANDRIA.   Order  i.  Monogtkia. 
directed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phannscopoeia. 

Take  of  pearl  barley  two  ounces ;  water  five  pounds. 

First  wash  off  the  mealy  part  which  adheres  to  the 
barley  with  some  cold  water-,  then  extract  the  colour- 
ing matter  by  boiling  it  a  little  with  about  half  a  pound 
of  water,  llirow  tbla  decoction  away,  and  put  the 
barley  thus  purified  into  five  pounds  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one-half,  and  strain  the 


b,  DEcorruM  Hohdei  cdhfositum,  L.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  buley. 

Made  by  boiling  two  pints  of  the  decoction  of  barley, 
two  ounces  of  sliced  figs,  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice 
root  sliced  and  bruised,  two  ounces  of  stmed  raisins, 
in  one  pint  of  distilled  water,  boiled  to  two  pints  and 
strained. 

These  decoctions  may  be  used  as  common  drink,  in 
pneumonia,  and  similar  affections  of  the  breast. 

Clam  IV.  TETRANDBtA.  Order  1.  Monogtkia. 

56.  Femxa  sabcocolla.  SAHCOCOLLA,  L. 
Barcocol.     See  Chemistry,  M"  24913. 

57.  HUBIA 

This  root  h«s  been  long  laputed  a  specific  in  aterin* 
obstruclioDS,  hnt  we  believe  without  any  good  founda- 
tion. It  is  recommended  in  the  atrophy  of  children, 
given  in  substance,  in  doses  of  a  scrapie  or  half  a  dram 
several  times  a-day.  Its  property  of  tinging  the  bones 
of  animals  has  been  already  mentioned. 


This  root  is  employed  merely  to  give  colour  to  an 
ointmeut. 

60.    SpICELIA   MARYLAKDICA,   E.       SPIGELXA.CMriUoa 

L.  X>.     Carolina  pink  root.  P^  ™rt- 

From  10  to  20  grain*  of  the  root  of  this  plan  t  have  been 
given  twice  a-dky  to  ehildren  between  2  and  1 2  years 
of  age,  when  troubled  with  worms.  It  generally  ope- 
rates as  a  puiyative  ^  bat  when  it  does  not  produce  tbis 
effect  in  a  aufBcieot  degree,  proper-  doses  of  rhubarb, 
jalap,  or  calomel,  should  be  given  with  it.     As  the  spi- 


gelia  may  be  easily  overdosed,  1 


It  case  produces 


I,  E.    BUBIA,  L.  D.  Mad. 


aUrming  symptoms,  it  should  perhaps  be  enued  front 
the  catalogue  of  vermifuge  medicines,  of  which  there 
is  a  snScient  number  without  it,  that  are  at  least  equal- 
ly efficacious,  and  much  safer  in  their  operation. 

il9 
6i.MENYAirfHzaTRiF0LiATA,E.  TRIFOLrUMM«r.b  trt- 
PALUDOSUM,  L.  D.    Marsh  trefoil.  '"^ 

This  plant  operates  by  pui^ng  and  vomiting,  in  a 
dose  of  a  dram.  It  has  been  recommended  in  fevers 
Mid  intermittents,  but  is  seldom  employed'. 
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6%.  CotrvoLTOLus  acAMMOBiA,  E.      SCAMMO-ScaamoonT. 
NIUM,  L.  D. 


This  is  a  frum  resin  which  is  brought  from  Syria, 
Mysia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
which  are  veiT  long  and  thick,  when  fresh  contain  a. 
milky  juice.  To  obtain  this,  the  earth  is  removed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  and  the  tops  of  these  are 
cut  obliquely  off.  The  milky  juice  which  (tows  out,  is 
collected  m  a  small  vessel  sunk  in  the  cartb  at  tfce  loner 
end  of  the  cut.  Each  root  furnishes  only  a  few  drams,. 
itty,  an  inch  or  two  but  it  is  collected  from  several  vessels,  and  dried  in  the 
long,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  reddish  brown  sun.  This  is  tbe  true  and  unadulterated  scammony. 
colour  externally,  and  pale  within.  From  all  sides  of  It  is  Kght,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  bot  becomes  of  a. 
it  there  shoot  out  long,  rongh)  slender  fibres,  generally  whitish  yellow  when  touched  witb  the  wet  finger,  is 
loaded  with  knots.  It  has  a  pecoliar  kind  of  aromatic  shining  in  its  fracture  ;  has  a  peculiar  nauseous  atnell, 
smell,  and  its  taste  is  somewhat  astringent  andbitterish,  and  bitter  acrid  taste,  and  fbrms  with  water  a  greenish 
with  a  'light  sweetish  kind  of  acrimony,  when  chewed  milky  fluid,  without  any  remarkable  sediment.  In  this 
for  a  cimsiderable  time.     The  fibres  have  liHle  or  no 


(8.    DORSTEKIA    CONTRAJERVA,   E.       CONTRA- 
YERVA,  L.     Contrayerra  root. 

The  root  of  this  plant  i 


taste  or  smell,  tiieEeiore  the- taiberons  parts  alone  should 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  Amerioa 
and  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands. 

CantrayM'v»  has  been  employed  as  a  stimulant  di»- 
^Kwetic,  at  typhus  fever,  given  in  Bubatance,  in  »  doM 


state  of  purity  it  seldom  reaches  us,  bot  is  commonly 
mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of 
the  stalks  and  leaves,  ai^  o&en  with  flour,  sand,  or 
earth.  The  best  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  comes 
from  Aleppo,  is  light  spongy  masses,  having  a  heavy 
disagreeable  smell;  friable,  and  easily  powdered;  of  a 
■lusiog  ash  Qolour,  rcrging  tn  black ;  when  powdered. 
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Iii-diryar  of  a  lijjht  grvy  or  nltUith  colour.     An  iiiftrio:-  ittxt  is 
himiiic  apd  bruugbt  from   Sniymii   in    more    cnniiract    nonilei  nns 

^^;^^'^ pieces,   not  w  friable,   uilli  less  smell,  an.l  Use*  ea.il)- 

■  powilereil,  of  a  darker  ctilnur,  Dot  so  resinous,  nn|l  full 

'Dr  Uun-ot  Sand  an  J  olher  impiirilies  *.     Sec  Cni:MliTUy,  N" 
om'D«-    2483. 
i™«"<^-        bc:inin 


mony  is  nnc  of  (lie  mo^t  drastic  purtratives,  and 
ai  sudi  IS  sometimes  given  in  dropsy,  in  a.  dose  of  from 
S  to  15  grains.     It  h  also  one  of  (lie  n 
thelmintics ;  but  in  this  latter  case  is  gciitrally  ■ 
ed  nltli  a  mercurial. 


O^citinl  Prcparaliiuis. 
"^"iX""?       °'  ^^^"  ScAMMON!*;  cojiFOSiTus,  L.  E.  D.  Cora- 

Tlie  London  powder  ia  composed  of  scammony, 
hard  extract  of  jalnp,  of  each  tno  ouucei ;  gingiT,  liulf 
an  ounce :  pondered  separately,  and  tlicn  mixed  to- 
g.'tlier. 

This  powder  in  tlic  Edinbiirgli  Pliarmacopccia  is  di- 
rccttU  to  lie  composed  of  scanimony,  supcrtartritc  of 
potasli,  equal  parts,  nilil>ed  togetlter  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  Dublin  formula  direcls  of  scammony  and  vitrio- 
lated  vegetable  alkal'r,  each  two  ounces,  and  ginjjcr 
half  an  ounce,  poiTdered  separately,  and  then  mi\ed  to- 
gether. 

As  the  slrenglh  of  these  poitdera  is  difieTeot,  their 
doses  mast  vary :  from  10  to  30  grains  of  the  Edinburgh 
powder,  and  from  8  to  15  of  the  others,  may  be  given 
for  a  dose. 

Campound         *-  PuLVIS  ScAMMONlI   COMPOSITUS   CUM  AlOE,  L. 

powder  of   Compound  powder  of  scammony  with  aloes. 

with  aloct.       This   is   composed  of  six  drams  of  scammony,  hard 
extract  of  jalap,   socotorine   aloes,   of  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half,    of  ginger  half  aa  ounce,  powdered  ae- 
rate I  y  and  mined  together. 
Dose  from  5  to  15  grains 

Pnwdcr  of        c.  PuLVIS  SCAMMONII  CUM  CaLOMEI^KE,  L.   Pow- 

Mammony   der  of  scammony  with  calomel. 

with  cato- 

ineL  This  is  composed  of  scammony  half  an  ounce,  calo- 

mel, double  refined  sugar,  of  each  two  drams,  ponder- 
ed separately  and  then  mixed  together. 

This  is  irell  siiited  to  cases  of  worms,  and  may  be 
given  from  12  to  20  grains. 
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XlectOHir       d.  Electuarium  Scammonii,  L.  D.    Electuary  of 

of  icHnuno-  scammony. 

Prepared  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  scam- 
mony, cloves,  ginger,  of  each  six  drams,  essential  oil 
of  caraway  half  a  dram,  and  syrup  of  roses  or  orauge 
peel,  a  sufficieot  quantity  to  form  an  electuary. 

A  brisk  warm  purgative,  doae  from  15  to  30  grains. 


OJJii:iital  Prrparalr'ont. 

a,  PuLVis  Jalafs  comfositus,  £.  Compound 
powder  of  julap. 

This  is  prtpiired  by  grindint;  together  one  part  of 
powdered  yl^xf  und  two  pnTtsofsupertartrate  of  potash 
into  a  Cne  poivder.  ■ 

The  su|ii;rtartr:itc  of  potash  in  this  preparation  is  use- 
ful chiefiy  for  assisting  in  reducing  tbe  jalap  to  a  finer 
powder,  and  thus  rendering  its  operation  milder.  Dose 
t't'oin  hiilf  a  dram  to  one  dram. 

A.  ExTRACTLH  CoHvoLVuLi  Jai.afjc,  E.  EX- 1 
TRACTIIM  JALAl'lI,  L.  EXTKACTUM  JA-i 
LAl'M,l}.     tMract  of  jalap. 

This  extract,  acconilng  to  the  F^dinhurgh  process,  is 
made  hy  digesting  one  pound  of  powdered  jalap  in  four 
pounds  of  alc'jhol  for  four  days,  pouring  ofi'  the  liquor, 
and  boiling  the  residuum  for  15  minutes  in  five  pounda 
of  distilled  water,  filtering  the  decoction  while  boiliag 
hot  throiii^h  linen.'  This  decoction  is  to  be  repemted 
with  the  !-a>;ie  qu:intity  of  n:iier,  and  both  decoctions, 
when  fillercd,  arc  to  be  hoilLil  to  the  consistency  of 
hciicy.  Jji  the  mean  time  the  spirit  is  to  be  drawn  off 
from  the  tincture  by  distillation,  till  this  also  becomes 
thick,  when  it  is  to  bu  mixed  with  the  watery  extract, 
and  both  evaporated  iu  a  baih  of  boiling  water  saturat- 
ed with  muriate  of  soda,  till  iheru  is  formed  a  mass  of 
a  proper  cunsislince  for  making  pitls. 

Thix  e.Nti'^iei.  is  a  powerful  purgative}  itinay  be  given 
in  a  dose  of  from  5  to  15  grains. 

c.  TiHCTURA  CoNvoLvuu  Jalaps:,  E.  TINCTU-1 
BA  JALAPII,  L.  TINCTURA  JALAPjE,  D-i- 
Tincture  of  Jalap. 

This  tincture  is  made  by  digesting  three  ounces  (ac- 
cording to  the  Edinhuvgli  college)  or  eight  ounces  ac- 
cording to  the  colleges  of  London  and  Dublin,  of 
powdered  jalap,  in  15  ounces  (or  two  pints  London,  or 
two  pounds  Dublin),  of  diluted  alMhul,  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  straining  the  liquor  through  paper. 

Tbe  dose  of  tbe  Edinburgh  tincture  may  be  from 


,sas 


63.  CoMvoLvuLus  Jalafa,  E.  JALAPIUM,  L. 
JAJLAPA,  D.     Jalap  root. 

Tbe  botanical  and  medical  history  of  this  simple 
ha*  been  already  sufficiently  detailed  under  the  ar- 
ticle BoTAVY,  p.  132.  It  remains  here  only  to  notice 
the 


thre 


K  drams ;  that  of  the  others  from  two  to  four 


E.  STRAMONIUM.  1 


64.  Dati 
Thorn  apple.     See  BoTANY,  p.  137. 

65.  Hyoscyamus  NIGER,  E.    HYOSCYAMUS,B 
D.     Black  henbane.  »» 

This  plant  grows  commonly  on  dunghills  and  uticul- 
tivated  places  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  It  produce* 
large,  dark-coloured,  woolly,  jagged  leaves,  of  a  very 
strong  and  peculiar  smell,  sparkling  when  burnt,  aa  if 
impregnated  with  nitre.  These  leaves  are  the  princi- 
pal part  employed  in  medicine,  acting  as  a  Darcotic 
The  seeds  are  also  employed,  and  when  smoke^  like 
tobacco,  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  rerafcdy  ia  toolhacb. 

Wherever  an  anodyne  is  wanted,  and  opium  dis- 
agrees, this  horb,  and  the  preparatioaa  from  it,  may  be 
prescribed.  It  is  especially  suited  to  spasmodic  and 
colic  affections,  and  to  cases  of  chronic  rlwunmtism  and 
arUiritn. 
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""'    tioned  disorder 


iclancholy ; 


Part  IV. 

Tii.i~.  ..r  arthritis.     Instances 

n  tbc  last  men- 
.s  often  failed  as  it  b a* 
^^^^  ic  wIkiIc,  a  doubtful  remedy  in 

diseases  belonging  to  the  order  of  vesanifc.  It  doc:^  not 
occasion  coativencss  iiki' opium,  and  fo>nM  one  of  tlic 
best  substitutes  for  this  i-xiitosive  narcotic.  Given  in 
large  dosc^  it  produces  great  debility,  diilirium,  re- 
markable dilatation  ofthe  pupils  of  tbe  cyos,  convulsions, 
and  death.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  extract, 
but  the  leaver  arc  sometimes  applied  fresb  by  iray  of 
calaplasfn  tu  scbirrous  tumours  and  canceroua  ulcei-s. . 

Officinal  Preparations, 
■19'  a.  Succus  SPISSATUS  Hyoscyami  HtCRl,  E.     In- 

jtdce  of '      »pis»aled  juice  of  henbane. 
bcBliuic.  This  is  made  by  bruising  the  fresh  leaves,  and  putting      obstii 


I  bag,  in  uhtch  they  arc  strongly 
compressed  till  the  juice  ia  extracted.  This  is  evapo- 
rated in  flat  vesteU  licated  with  boiliug  water,  saturated 
ttitb  muriate  of  soda,  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  honey ;  and  aftci  the  mass  has  become  cold,  it 
is  put  into  glazed  earthen  vessels  sprinkled  with  alcohol, 
and  closely  covered. 

Do!te  from  (tto  grains  to  15  or  20,  on  extraordinary 
occasions  }  but  if  these  large  doses  occasion  unpleasant 
effects,  as  beadaeli,  vertigo,  vomiting,  or  putting,  the 
medicine  raUst  be  discontinued. 

Tinclnceor      ^    TlKCTURA  HroSCYAMI  NICHI,  E.      TirictUre  of 

ticiibaiie.     benbane. 

Made  by  digesting  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
henbane  in  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  for  seven 
days,  and  straining.    Dose  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram. 

Tob^o  66.  NiCOTIANA   TABACUM,    E.       NICOTIANA, 

Jcarea.        L,  j)_     Tobacco  leaves.     See  Botany,  p.  137. 

Befides  its  ordinary  narcotic  virtoes,  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  thrown  up  the  botvcls  by  irny  of  clyster,  has 
proved  an  p&ectual  remedy  in  obstinate  colic. 

O0cinal  Preparations. 
•Tobacco  a.  ViNuM  NicoTIAK/ETABACI,  E.     Tobacco  mne. 

Kfade  by  macerating  one  ounce  of  Ibe  dried  leaves 
of  tobacco  in  one  pound  of  Spanish  white  nine  for  seven 
davs,  and  straining  the  liquor. 

This  has  been  sometimes  employed  as  a  diuretic. 
Dose  from  30  to  60  drops. 

39S  67.  CHinOKIA  CCKTAURIUM.E.     CENTAURIUM 

J^'^"'""MiNLS,  L.  D.     Lesser  centaury. 

A  strong  bitter,  sometimes  employed  as  a  tonic  in 
the  form  of  an  Infnsion  of  the  tops. 


has  been  i-ecomDiended  in  mania,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  &c. 
It  has  been  given   in  dysentery  and  intermittent  fever,    uiiii:'iibi 
in  a  dose  of  five  grains  tnice  a  day ;  but  it  docs  oot  ,       ' '""': 
posstiss  any  superior  medicinal  powers  •.  «  HfMrmjj 

69.  Capsicum  aknuum,  E.     PIPER  INDICUM,  ^^T''' 
L.  D.     Capsicum.     Indian  or  Cayenne  peppsr.      tiec        ^q. 
Botany,  p.  138.  C<i}viiiie 

It  has  been  given  irlth  manifest  advantage  in  cases  " 

of  gouty  dyspepsia,  in  some  hydropic  affections  joined 
with  paralytic  symptoms,  and  in  the  advanced  and 
sinking  stage  of  typhus  and  the  malignant  endemic 
fever  of  the  West  Indies  j  also  in  the  malignant  sore 
throat,  in  which  it  bas  a  good  effect,  both  when  tskcn 
into  the  stomach,  and  when  used  as  a  gargle.  Bergius 
relates,  that  he  pret^cribed  the  seeds  with  success  lu 
agues.  Of  the  dried  and  pulverized  capsules 
■  ■■      ■.  from 


,  TTie  taste  of  this  kernel  is  extremely  bitter',  it  has 
little  or  no  smell,  and  is  so  bard,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced into  powder  by  beating. 

'IIms  nut  is  a  very  powerful  narcotic.   Inducing  even 
death  by  lis  sedative  powder,  as,  on  dissection,  no  marks 


the  dose,  internally.  Is  from  one  lo  three  grains, 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  yelloir  fever,  double  the  last 
mentioned  quantity  has  been  given  at  a  time.  The 
gargle  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  powder  first  in 
warm  vinegar,  and  afterwards  adding  a  proper  quantity 
of  bot  water,  and  continuing  the  maceration  for  a  snlfi- 
cient  length  of  lime.  The  proporlions,  two  drams  of 
the  capsicum  to  half  a  pound  of  each  menstruum  •.  /ft*"" 

70.  SoLAHUM  dulcamara.    DULCAMARA,  D. '"■"'■"■ 
Bitter  sweet.     See  Botany,  p.  138.  bj,,^^^ 

71.  Atrofa  belladonna.  E.  BELLADONNA, '"«'■ 

D.     Deadly  nightshade.     See  Botany,  p.  J38.  j,^'? 

The  whole  plant  Is  polsonou.%  and  the  berries,  from  ■'e''''*'^- 
their  beautiful  appearance,  have  sometimes  proved  fatal 
to  children.  The  symptoms  excited  arc,  a  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  a  trembling  of  the  tongue,  a  very  distressing 
thirst,  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  fruitless  efforts  to  vo- 
mit, and  great  anxiety  about  the  prcecordia.  Deli- 
rium then  comes  on,  with  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and 
convulsions.  The  pupil  remains  dilated,  and  is  not  sen- 
sible even  to  the  stimulus  of  liglK.  The  face  becomes 
tumid,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The  jaws  are  fre- 
quently locked.  Inflammation  attacks  the  cesophaguSr 
stomach,  and  intestines,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
mesentery,  lungs,  and  liver,  accompanied  with  violent 
pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  stomach  is  very  insensible 
to  stimulus,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines 
is  dtstroyed.  General  relaxation,  palsy,  eiipcciully  of 
the  lower  extremities,  convnisions,  vertigo,  blindness, 
coma,  and  death  succeed.  The  body  soon  putrifies, 
swells,  and  becomes  marked  with  livid  spots  ;  blood 
flows  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  the  stench  is 
insufferable.  On  dissectinn  the  bioud  Is  found  to  be  fluid, 
the  intestines  are  Inflated  and  inflamed,  or  eroded  and 
gangrenous.  The  best  method  of  cure  is  to  excite  vo- 
miting as  soon  as  possible,  by  emetics,  and  tickling  ibe 
fauces;  to  evncuatc  the  bowels  by  purgatives  and  cly- 
sters, and  to  give  largely,  vinegar,  honey,  milk,  and  oil. 
In  some  children  who  recovered  by  this  treatment, 
the  delirium  was  succeeded  by  a  profound  sopor,  ac- 
companied with  subsnitus  tendinum  ;  the  face  '  and 
bands  became  pale  and  cold,  and  the  pnlse  sioall 
hard,  and  quick.  Their  recovery  was  slow,  and  (he 
e  to  be  discovered  blindness  continued  a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  went  |  Dunem't 
offf. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c. 

A.  medicine  capable  of  produciog  aucb  potrcrTul  ef-  cbcfaona  bark  in  about  two 
fecta,  demands  the  utmost  caution  on  tbe  part  of  the 
prencriber.  He  should  begin  nith  the  smallest  doses, 
increasing  them  very  gradually  to  a  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  quantity  (in  which  cases  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  repetitions  of  the  doses  should  be  proportion- 
ably  lengthened)  and  desisting  as  soon  as  dryness  or 
stricture  of  the  throat,  or  much  diarrhoea,  or  great 
laoguor,  with  sickness 

'  It  is  best  employed  in  sobatance,  beginning  with  % 
grain  for  adnlta,  and  an  eighth  or  a  fourth  of  a  grain 
forchildi^n. 

It  has  been  employed  in  a  great  Taiiety  of  cases,  as, 
I.  In  several  febrile  diseases  y  in  obstinate  intermit- 
tents  -J  and  in  tbe  plague.  1.  In  inflammations  ;  the 
gout.  3.  In  comatose  diseases  ;  in  palsy,  and  loss  of 
speech  ttom  apoplexy.  4.  In  spasmodic  disease ;  in 
chorea,  epilepsy,  chincougfa,  hydrophobia,  melancholy, 
and  mania,  j.  In  cachectic  afiecttons ;  in  dropsies, 
and  obstinate  jaundice.  6.  In  local  diseases ;  in  a- 
nmurosis,  ophtbalmik,  in  scbirrbue,  and  cancer. 


Pa 

two  pounds  and  a  half' 
of  diluted  alcohol  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  strain*! 
tngthe  liquor  through  paper. 

This  is  seldom  given  by  itself,  being  generally  add-  , 
ed  to  tbe  decoction  or  infusion.     Dose  three  or  four 
drams  to  an  ounce, 
yness  or 
r  much  diarrhoea,  or  great         rf.  Tinctura  Cinchok*  cohfosita,  L.  D.    Com- 
id  vomiting,  or  vertigo,  and     pound  tincture  of  cinchona  bark.     HtnAatn't  tincture 
o/bark. 

This  is  a  very  aromatic  tincture  of  Bark,  made  by 
digesting  two  ounces  of  powdered  cinchona,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  dried  Seville  ormnge 
peel,  three  drams  bruised  Virginian  snake  rtiot,  s 
dram  of  saffron,  and  two  scruples  of  powdered  cochin- 
eal, in  20  ounces  or  two  pounds  of  proof  spirit  for  14 
days,  and  straining. 

Dose  two  or  three  drams. 


e.  Tinctura  Cinoioiije  ahhohiata,  h. 
moniated  tincture  of  cinchona. 


tnranon  of 
birk. 


OJUimU  Prfparatims. 
J      a.  Succus  3t>issATt;s  Atropk  Belladomnjc,  E. 
Inspissated  juice  of  deadly  nightshade. 

This  is  made  in  the  aame  way  as  the  inspissated  juice 
""of  henbane.     See  N°  391.      Dose  from  one  to  Kvo 

72.  Cinchona  ofticinalis,  E.  CINCHONA, 
L.  CORTEX  PERUVIANU8.  Cinchona  bark. 
Peruvian  bark.     Jesuits  bark. 

The  account  of  this  valuable  remedy  already  given 
under  Botanvt  p-  >33-  *ii<^  the  article  Cihckoha,  has 
been  so  ample,  that  we  shall  add  nothing  to  it  in  this 
place,  but  shall  immediately  proceed  to  notice  the  offi- 
cinal preparations,  referring  our  readers  for  further  in- 
formation on  the  simple,  to  Percival's  Essays,  the  Sy- 
nopsis Materiie  Medicte,  the  Thesaurus  Medicaminum, 
nnd  Dr  Duncan's  Dispensatory. 

Oficinal  Preparatioru. 

a.  Ihfuscm  Cinckohje  officinalis,'  E.  Infusion 
of  cinchona  bark. 

This  is  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  powdered  cin- 
chona bark  in  a  pound  of  water  for  34  hours,  and  fil- 

D<^  from  two  to  four  ounces. 

b.  Decoctum  CiNcnow*  officinalis,  E.  DE- 
COCTUM  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI,  L.  D.  De- 
coction  of  cinchona  bark. 

Prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinchona 
bark  in  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water  for  10  mi- 
nutes, and  straining  the  liquor  while  hot. 

This  is  scarcely  so  good  a  preparation  as  tbe  infu- 
sion.   The  ordinary  dose  is  three  or  four  ounces. 
>r     c.  Tinctura  Cinchon*  officinalis,  E.    TINC- 
TURA  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI,    '     " 
ture  of  cinchona  bark. 


Made  by  digesting  four  ounces  of  powdered  cinchona  c 
in  two  pints  of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  for  10  days 
in  a  close  vessel. 

As  a  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  this  is  useless, 
and  as  a  stimulus  it  is  not  preferable  to  the  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia  by  itself. 

/  EsTRACTUM  Cinchona  officinalis,  E.  Ei-i 
tract  of  cincbona  bark.  " 


This  is  rosde  ii 


Tas  extract  of  jalap, 


l!  D.      Tinc^     ""^'■'  ""'  ""y 


g.  ExTRACTUU  CiNCHONJE,  L.     Eitract  of  bark. 

The  following  is  the  process  of  tbe  London  college 
for  making  this  extract. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound ; 
distilled  water,  12  pints.  Boil  for  a  hour  or  two,  and 
pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while  hot,  will  be  red  and 
pellucid,  but,  as  it  grovrs  cold,  will  become  yellow  and 
turbid.  Tbe  same  quantity  of  water  being  again  pour- 
ed on,  boil  the  bark  as  before,  and  repeat  the  boiling 
until  tbe  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains  clear. 
Then  reduce  all  these  liquors,  mixed  tt^tber  and 
strained,  to  a  proper  thickness  by  evaporation.  This 
extract  most  be  prepared  under  two  forms ;  one  «d/}, 
and  fit  for  making  piils,  and  the  other  hard  and  pul- 
verizable. 

The  Dublin  college  gives  separate  processes  for  mak- 
ing their  hard  and  soft  extract  of  cinchona ;  but  they 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 

All  these  extracts  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills, 
in  a  dose  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  or  by  way  of  clyster 
in  the  quantity  of  a  ilrnm  or  two. 

,  E.     Cincbouk   of  tbcc 

This  is  a  species  of  cinchona  introduced  here  by  Drj, 
Wright.     In  medical  properties  it  resembles  the  for- 


be  substituted  for  it 


74.     LOBILIA    SYPHILITICA,     E. 

Made  by  digesting  four  or  six  ounces  of  powdered     flower.     See  Botaky,  p.  133. 
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Part  IV. 

Ilirtnrr  of         75-    CfP^AELU    itECACOAVHA,    E. 
SimplF  ui<t  ANHA,  lu  D,      IpeCBCUMI  n»t. 

Mcdicinci.  A  pretty  full  account  of  ipecaciun  bu  been  already 
*^— »-^^  giveo  in  tbe  article  Botany,  under  Psycotria  Etwtmi, 
"■       #■  135- 

II  appean  tliat  tliii  drug,  or  soroetbin^  very  Biroilai 
to  the  commoD  ipecacoan,  u  the  prodece  of  •everal  ve- 

S tables,  which  are  enamerated  by  Dr  Duncan  in  hU 
ispenaatorj. 

Ipecacuan  is  given  u  an  emetic,  in  FdII  docea  of  a 
■cnipte  or  25  crraiM ;  as  an  expectorant,  in  dotes  of  one 
grain,  repeated  every  three  or  fonr  honn  ;  as  a  diapho- 
tctk,  given  in  combination  idth  opinm  ;  and  as  an  an - 
tispasmodie,  given  from  three  to  sii:  grains. 

Wlien  pmperly  adminlMered,  it  prove«  serviceable  in 
the  folloninff  diwases,  viz.  in  intermittent  fevers,  a  pa- 
roxysm of  mich  has  often  been  arrested  by  giving  it  as 
an  emetic  about  an  hour  befoie  tbe  paroxysm  was  ex- 
pecteil  to  come  on ;  in  continued  fevers,  given  at  the 
commencemeTtt  as  an  emetic,  and  followed  by  a  dia- 
phoretic regimen ;  in  several  inflammatory  diseases,  as 
rhoomstiim,  given  as  t  diaphoretic ;  in  pneumonia,  ex< 
bibited  to  excite  and  keep  np  nausea  without  vomiting} 
in  dysente»y,  in  which  it  was  fbrmerty  deemed  a  speci- 
fic-, in  exanthematons  diseases,  especially  where  tlie 
eruption  is  disposed  to  recede  ;  in  bemoribRges,  given 
in  aauseatiog  doses  i  la  several  spasmodic  affections,  as 
epilepsy,  asthma,  dyspnoea,  chlncough,  chronic  dlar- 
rhcea,  nysteria ;  in  mental  alienation,  as  metancfiolia 
and  mania,  given  in  large  doses ;  in  some  kinds  of 
dropsy  ;  in  jaundice  t  in  amaurosis. 

rpecBCttan  Is  best  exhibited  in  substance  v  but  it  is 
often  given  in  the  funn  of  a  vinous  infusion. 

OJtkinai  Preparatioiu. 

I       a.  ViNuM  Ifecacuano^.    Wine  of  tpecacuao. 

1U»  H  made  by  digasling  two  ounces  of  braisod  ipe- 
cacnan  root  in  about  two  pounds  of  Spaniab  wiiila  nine, 
bm  about  a  waek^aad  sUaiung. 

This  [iiiinwintiiiii  being  Hor*  pnlatnUs  ibu  li>»  ipe- 
oanuan   in  substaaoe,   is   well  sHsled  to  delicate  auA 
•queamish  patients.     It  may  be  given  from 
tiro  on  noes. 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  fee 
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«.  SntuPusRHAMmcATHARTici.E.   SYHUPUS^^ii^ 
SPIN^  CERVINE,  L.     Syrup  of  buckthorn.  ][ 

The  Ediobnrgk  college  direcia  this  to  be  made  "ith^P"'' 
two  puts  of  the  depurated  jniee  of  lipo  bockthon  ber-"^^*''^ 
ries,  and  one  part  of  double  refined  sugar,  boiled  to 
the  Gonsbtence  of  a  syrup.  The  LoDdim  pneess  is 
more  complex.  It  directs  a  gallon  of  tbe  fMh  juice  of 
ripe  hackthoni  berries,  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  aii 
ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  pimento,  end  seven 
pounds  of  double  refined  sugar.  The  juice  is  to  be  set 
s«ide  for  thne  i»y»,  waA  then  strained  from  the  itexxa. 
The  gingta  and  pimento  are  to  be  macevated  fv  Four 
hours  in  »  pint  of  the  strwned  liquor.  In  tbe  mesa 
time  the  rest  of  the  juice  is  to  be  bmlod  down  to  th*ee 
pints ;  then  the  sugar  and  the  pint  of  jniee  io  which  the 
sf  !•••  had  beoa  naceniled,  an  to  be  added,  aad  tW 
whole  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 

This  syrup  is  a  good  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given 
a}ooe,  except  tb  ctuldran.  Dose  from  six  draau  to  an 
Ounce  and  a  half. 

77.  ViTis  viHif  ERA,  E.     The  vine.  Wlo«.^ 

IW  Mnwdies  itmwo  tnm  tbo  vine  ara  wine,  gnp^' 
and  sopeitattrate  of  potoak. 

Tbe  properties  of  wise  ■■  a  stntalant  and  cordial, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  See  N°  iao>  Tbe  vriors 
nsuafty  em[doyed  in  medicine  are, 

Vinum  album  bispaiium,  viAile  Spanish  witte, 

Vinum  album  rlwnaanm,  Rhsmtt  wine. 

Vinuni  rubnim  tusitanun),  red  Fori  urine. 

Tbe  last,  besides  the  stimilitfing  power  common  to 
all  nines,  possesses  nnch  asiriwgency,  sad  is  tberefere 
better  suited  to  cases  of  debiliry. 

7I  VVM  VASSJE^    Bnisii..  g^Vii. 

Tliese  art  chieHy  employed  as  emolltents  and  demuU 
cents. 


i.  PULVIS  IreCACDAUttjE  ET  Opir,  E.     PULVIS 
iptc^i^  IPECACUANH.E  C0MP08ITUS,  L.  D.    PUL- 

u4«p>oe>-  VK  DOVERI.  Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opinm^ 
€3oittpound  povder  of  ipecacuan.     Dover't  powdgr, 

^is  powder  ie  pnpared  bytrituratiag  ei^t  partn  of 
cxystallixed  sulpbste  of  potash,  with  one  part  <£  hard 
dry  opiom,  and  one  poit  of  potfdeied  ipecacoan,  till 
they  are  reduced  (o  a  very  fiue  powder. 

Tbo  crystal liud salt  in  this  process  s«4es  tbe  purposo 
of  reducing  tbo  opium  obd  ipeoacnnn  to  a  state  of  very 
minute  division,  and  thus  renders  them  more  eSectual. 
This  is  a  valuable  diaphoretic,  ami  may  be  given  from 
10  to  3S  pains  ;  but  where  a  long  continued  sweat  is 
desired  to  bo  kept  o;^  it  is  bettor  to  fpve  10  or  ij 
grains  at  first,  and  10  or  j  gmins  mote  a  few  boun 
aftoE. 


79.  SurzkTARTSAi  Potass^  SUPEBTARTBISSotKitu 
POTASS^.  TASTAKI  CRY8TALLI,  L.  D.'"""^ 
t»  CREMOR  TARTAR!.  Supertartrate  of  potash.  P"""' 
Cryttals  g^  tartar.     CrearA  0/"  tartar. 

For  tbe  dwfuesl  nntaro  of  this  salt,  see  CHEMiSTHr. 


76.  Hhamjujs  catharticus,  E.     spina  CEB- 
INA,  Ii.    Bnckthom.    See  Botant,  p.  159. 
Vol.  XII.  Part  U.  f 


Thu  salt  is  employed  in  medicine  chiefly  as  a  gentle 
laxative  and  refrigerant.  As  a  laxative,  it  may  be 
given  in  tbe  dose  of  from  two  drams  to  balf  an  ounce, 
Inixed  with  syrup  or  honey,  or  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  barley  water.  In  tbe  latter  way  it  has 
been  found  a  good  diuretic  in  dropsies.  As  a  refriger- 
ant, it  is  given  in  a  diluted  salution,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  or  some  pleasant  syrup. 

OJicinai  Preparatioiu, 

b.TartrasPotass«.  TARTRISPOTASS^E.Tsitnite  oT 
KALI    TARTARISATUM,  L.      ALKALI    VE-pouJ.. 
GETABILE  TARTARISATUM^  D.    Tartrate  of 
potash.     Tartarifed  kaii.     Tartari*cd  ixgetable  a&aU. 
Soluble  tartar. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  su- 
pertartrate of  potash,  a  safficieut  quantity  of  snbcarbo- 

^*^D,g,t,zadbyGod^le 
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nate  of  i^otish,  to  neutnlize  the  excess  of  tarUric  acid.  Prepared  by  boiliag  the  depurated  joioe  ef  black  ] 

For  tbis  purpose  it  usually  requires  about  one  port  of  cumtnts  with  a  sufficient  qiunlity  of  sugar  to  oiake  •&< 

the  alkaline  carbonate  to  three  parts  of  supertartrate  of  syrap.                                                                                             ' 

-'■-''-     After  neutralizatioD,  the  liquor  is  filtered,  and  q  ,     4.  DirYui                                                          '■ 


pet  by  to  crystal! 

Tliis  luiU  forms  an  excellent  cooling  purgative,  and 

may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 

ounce.     It  forms  a  good  addition  to  rhubarb. 

>r     b.  Tartras  Potassx  et  Sod«.   TARTRIS  PO- 

■1  TASSJE.   ET  SOD^,  E.     NATRON    TARTA- 

RISATUM,  L.    SAL  RUPELLENSIS,  D.    Tar-  „  -       ,■  1    ■  l  .u"  j  ■  1       . 

trate  of  potash  and  soda.    TcrtaH^d  natr^  RocMU     '^S^"^^]?  ""PP'-f ^  "«''  "j^,  ^^'f  ^^- 

/,  Among  the  gentian  brought  to  liondon, 

ago,  a  root  of  a  different  kind  waa  mixed, 

Prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  supertartrate  of     which  occaaioned  violent  disorders,  and  iu  some 


83.  GzHTiANA  i,uTEA,  E.     GENTIANA,  L.  D.G 
Gentian  root. 

The  root  of  gentian  is  moderately  long,  slender, 
branched,  brawoisb  on  tbe  outside,  of  a  reddbh  yellow 
or  gold  colour  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  tba 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  &c.  whence  tbe  shops 


potash,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodi 
neutralize  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  filtering  the  li- 
qoor,  and  cr73tellizing. 

This  triple  salt  is  a  mor«  agreeable  laxative  than  the 
former,  but  is  not  so  strong.  Usual  dwe  from  one  to 
two  ounces. 


I  is  said,  proved  fatal.    This  root  is  externally  of  a 

paler  colour  than  gentian,  and  its  iungitudiual  wrinkle* 

finer  and  closer ;  on  cutting  the  two  roots,  the  difference 

is  more   remarkable,   the  poiiionous  root  being   white 

without  any  degree  of  the  vcllow  tinge  which  is  deep 

in  gentian}  nor  is  its  taste  bitter,  like  that  of  gentian, 

k-      r.  ScBCARBONAS  PoTASS£FURissiMUS.    CARBO-  muci  aginous. 

NAS  POTASS.^  PURISSIMUS.  E.    SAL  TAR-     ,    t^''t'"««'t '*«  strong  flavourless  bmer  i    «.  taslc 

TARL     Purest  subcarbonate  of  potash.     Salt  of  tar-     '«    exceptionable  than  mnstof  the  other  common  strong 

,  r-  J  bitters,  and  hence  among  us  most  generall;^  made  use 

of.    liie  flavour  and  aromatic  warmth  wanting  to  ren- 
Pmpared  by  burning  all  the  tartaric  acid  from  tar-     der  it  grateful,  and  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  are  sup- 
tor,  solution  in  water,  filtration  and  crystallization^.-     plied  by  additions. 
Similar  in  its  uses  with  N°  313.  which  see.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  valuable  substance,  very 

.-       80.,  Viola  odorata,  E.  VIOLA.  L.  D.    Sweet     l!!^.'!^^!^,^!^!''!!^""''^ 'nt'^,!!" 
violet.     Sec  Botany,  p.  141.  °"    °  ""      -"'"""•" 


ind  strengthening  medicine.  It  is  particularly  usefnl 
in  various  chronic  affections  connected  with  debility, 
inch  as  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  chlorosis,  dropsy. 
It  has  also  been  given  with  good  effect  in  intermitteot 
oYpiTpiTc  fevers,  joined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  in  conva* 
kscencies  from  all  fevers.  In  these  and  other  cases  it 
is  combined  with  aromatics  and  chalybeates;  sometimes- 
'  two  pounds  with  acids;  at  other  times  with  alkaline  salts,  especially. 
(L.  D.)  of  the  fresh  petals  of  violets,  in  four  pounds  or  in  dyspeptic  and  chlorotic  affections,  as  also  in  certain 
five  pints  (L.)  or  six  pounds  (D.)  of  boiling  water  for  disorders  of  tbe  bowels ;  witk  absorbents  and'  aromaltcs 
24  hours,  straining  the  liquor  wlthont  expression,  and     in  cases  of  gout. 

boiling  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  double  ie£ned         The  use  of  this  bitter,  like  that  of  many  others,  most 

sugar,  to  make  a  syrup.  not,  however,  be  carried  too  hi,  as  by  weakening  the 

A  gentle  laxative  for  young  children.  energy  of  the  nervous  systMn,  it  predisposes  to  paltjr- 

81.  Rises  rubrum.     Red  currants.  ""     '* 


a.  Syrutus  Violx  odorats,  £. 
VIOL£,  L.  D.     Syrup  cf  violets. 

Made  by  macerating    one    ponnd 


Tbe  fkiit  of  red  corrants  is  nsed  aa  a  lefrigemnt  in 
febrile  afleetions. 
•.       83.  RiBES  NIGRUM.     Black  cmranti. 

Also  employed  as  a  refrigerant ;  and  the  following 
preparations  form  a  good  domestic  palliative  in  inflam- 
matory  affections  of  the  throat,  and  in  tickling  coughs. 

'  Officinal  Preparatiptis. 

a.  SuccDS  SPiSSATua  RlBlS  NiGHt.  Inspissated  juice 
•f  blask  currants. 

This  is  made  by  expressing  and  Glarifying  the-  juice 
of  ripe  black  currants,  and  then  evaporating  Jt  in  a 
bath  of  water  with  muriate  of  soda,  to  aproper  coDsist- 

i.  SiRUPUS  RiBis  KICKI.     Syrup  of  black  cur- 
■  rants. 


OJicittai  Preparatifiu. 


a.  Ihfusum  GEimAN£  cohpoutum,  E.  L.  D.G 
INFUSUlVf  AMARUM.  Compound  infusion  of  gen-'° 
tian.     Billcr  infunon.  ^ 

Tbe  Edinburgh  infusion  is  made  by  steeping  half 
an  onoce  of  sliced  gentian  T«ot,  one  dram  dried 
peel  of  Seville  oranges,  half  a  dram  of  corian^  seeds 
bruised,  first  in  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  for 
three  houFs,  and  then  adding  one  pound  of  water } 
macerating  without  heat  for  twelve  faonrs,  and  then 
straining. 

This  infusion,  according  to  tbe  London  Pinxmaco- 
poeia,  is  made  by  matteratiog  for  an  hour  in  boiling 
water,  twelve  ounces  by  measure,  one  dram  of  sliced 
gentian  root,  one  dram  and  a  half  dried  orange  peel, 
half  an  ounce  of  fresh  outer  rind  of  lemons.  The  I>nb- 
lin  formula  directs  two  drams  of  bruised  gentian  root, 
Itolf  an  ounce  £resb  outec  xiud  o£  Icnums,.  ooe  djwn  and: 


DigJUzed  by 


Gooi^le 


Part  IV. 

BiitM7  of  •  Wf  of  dry  unngB  peel,  fonr  onnce*  of  dilated  alco- 
Simple  Bodbol,  mod  twelve  ooiicei  of  boiling  mter ;  and  tbe  in- 

'*''^*'  foilon  ii  to  be  made  firat  hj  alcobol  and  afterwardi 
Mtdjimei.  ^^  ^^^  addiUon  of  water,  rieailj  u  in  tbe  Edinbu]^ 

These  infoiions  form  a  good  tonic  remedy  in  debilitj 
of  tbe  nlimeatary  canal.  A  glass  of  them  may  be  dven 
twice  or  thrice  a-daj,  either  alone,  or  with  the  addition 
of  some  aromatic  tonic  tinctare. 


i.TlMCTURAGEHTIAMi£C0MFOSITA,£.L.  TINC- 

Of  TUBA   AMARA-     ELIXIR    STOMACHICUM. 

><■''■'>■      Compound  tincture  of  gentian.     Bitter  tmcture,    St»- 
maenic  tlixtr. 

The  Edinbni^b  tincture  is  prepared  b^  maceratiDg 
two  omKcs  of  sliced  and  bruised  gentian  root,  an 
oODce  of  dried  and  bmised  Serille  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce  of  bmised  caoella  alba,  and  half  a  dram  of  pow- 
dered coobineal,  in  two  ponnds  and  a  half  of  diluted  al- 
cohol for  seven  days.  The  tincture  of  the  London  col- 
lege is  made  with  two  ounces  of  sliced  and  bruised  gen- 
tian, one  ounce  of  dried  orange  peel,  half  an  onnce  lesser 
Gwnlamom  seeds,  basked  and  bruised,  digested  for  eight 
dare  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit. 

These  tinctures  are  seldom  given  alone,  but  may  be 
administered  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drams  in  a  glass 

CoJ^nd        e.  ViNUM  Gektiamx  COMPOSITDH,  E.     VINUM 
wine  ot      AMABUM.      Compound   wine   of    gentian.      Bitter 


Prepared  of  half  an  ounce  of  ecntian  root,  one  oance 
of  cinchona  bark,  two  drams  of  Seville  dried  orange 
peel,  one  dram  of  canella  alba,  fonr  ounces  diluted  al- 
cofao),  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  Spanish  white  wine. 
The  diluted  aloofaol  is  first  poured  on  th«  root  and  bark 
sliced  and  bruised,  and  after  34  hoars  adding  the  wine, 
then  macerating  for  seven  days  and  straining.  Dose 
from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce. 

Ennutof       rf-   Ektractum   Gextiam*  t.ute«,  E.      EX- 
S«tiui.     TBACTUM  GENTIAN^iE,  L.  D.    Extract  of  geo- 

Tbis  is  made  by  rtaporating  the  saturated  and  strain- 
ed decoction  of  tbe  root  to  a  consistence  fit  for  being 
nude  into  pills,  under  which  form  it  is  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  all  those  cases  in  which  tbe  infusion  and  tinc- 
ture are  employed.  Dose  of  this  extract  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  dram.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
generally  in  combination  with  aromatic  and  aloetic 
powders,  with  myrrh,  snlphm^te  of  iron,  &c. 


Tbe  inner  bark  of  the  elm  is  frequently  empWed  in 
cntaneous  eruptions,  as  an  alterative,  or  gentle  diapho- 
retic, in  the  form  of  decoction. 
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Made  by  boiling  fonr  ounces  of  tbe  Iresb  inner  bark  ■Bsadti  of 
of  elm  bruised,  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two,  and  strain- Simple  and 


O^inat  Prtparction. 


Decoction 

-of  ein 

'terk.  -a.  mcocTUM  Ulmi,  L.     Decoction   of  elm  bark. 


ing.     Dose  about  four  onnccs,  repeated  several  timei  _0«ciD«l 
a-dw.  McdKu.». 

lliis  medicine  probably  does  not  deserve  the  repnta- 
tinn  it  fans  acqnired. 

43» 

85.  Ektdcium  MARiTimm.    ERYNGIUM,  L.^^** 
D.     Eryngo  root.     See  Botant,  p.  144.  ^^3 

86.  Daucos  CAROTA,  E.  DAUCUS  SYLVES- 
TBIS,  L.  D.    ViM  carrot  seed. 

Hie  seeds  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  carminative, 
•nd  have  been  recommended  as  a  diuretic  Tliey  are 
seldom  used. 

The  grated  roota  of  cultivated  carrot  arc  freqtiently 
applied  as  a  ponltlce  to  canccroii*  and  ill-conditiooed 
nken. 

CiCDTA, 


I>-ae«l0Gk 


87.   CoKIUM    MACDLATUH,    E. 

Hemlock.     See  BoTANr,  p.  145. 

Hemlock  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  scrophulou* 
and  canccfwis  disorders,  both  internally  and  extrmal- 
ly,  and  in  many  of  these  cases,  with  considerable  be- 
nefit i  in  other  instance*,  without  any  aensibk  teliefi 
even  atia  being  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time* 
Like  most  proposen  of  sew  remediea,  Sioerek  has  been 
too  profuse  in  his  encomiums  on  hemlock.  It  baa  been 
found  useful  in  chraaic  rfaeumatiam,  and  sdom  cues  of 
gwt,  where  opium  disagreed,  and  in  that  ncntely  pain- 
ful complaint  termed  tic  doimreui ;  aa  also  in  caries 
of  the  bones  and  bad  venereal  nlcentiens.  Dr  Butter 
prescribed  i^  with  marked  success  in  tbe  booinng-coagb  \ 
and  being  less  stimulant  than  opium,  and  less  liable  to 
check  expectoration,  it  generally  answers  better  than 
tbe  inspissated  juice  of  tlie  pon7> '"  cases  of  phthisis 
puimonalis.  The  dried  leaves  may  be  given  alone  in 
doses  of  five  to  1 ;  gra'f'-  With  tbe  inspissated  juice 
and  powder  are  joined,  according  to  tbe  natnre  of  the 
disorder  in  which  thej  are  given,  calomel,  gnaiacum, 
ammoniacnm,  &c.  In  the  administration  of  this,  as 
of  all  other  narcatie  medicines,  it  is  proper  to  begin 
with  the  smallest  doses,  afterwards  gradually  increasing 
them  to  as  much  as  tbe  patients  can  well  bear.  In  this 
manner  many  instances  are  recorded  where  astonishing 
quantities  of  hemlock  have  been  taken,  in  cancerous 
and  otfaer  painful  disorders,  without  ilisturbing  tbe  con- 
stitution. It  is  a  sign  that  the  medicine  has  been  push- 
ed to  its  utmost  length,  nhen  it  disorders  the  head,  sto- 
mach, or  bowels.  For  external  use,  fomentations, 
cataplasms,  and  plasters,  arc  prepared  from  this  vege- 
table •.  a 

Officiital  Preparation, 

a.  SuCCtIS  SPISSATOS  CONII   MACUtATI,  E,      SUC-Ib.|W^ 

CUS  SPISSATUS  CICUT.*,  D.     Inspissated  juice  Jsi^  of 
of  hemlock.  -    bcniodc 

This  is  made  by  expressing  bcmlock  which  is  gather- 
ed when  the  flowers  arc  brginning  to  appear,  and  al- 
lowing the  juice  to  stand  six  hours  until  the  feces  sub- 
side, then  reducing  the  decanted  juice  to  dryne&s  in  a 
water  bath. 

5C2  Tbis 


DigJUzed  by 


Gooi^le 


Cmnaun 


Sec  Botany,  p.  146. 

Officinal  Preparathnt. 


ys6  MATERIA  MKDIOA,  &c  p 

Hittar;af      Tliis  extract  may  1)«  pvea  in  a  doae  ef  two  gr*iaa,         e.  Ehflaatbuu  A^aFoktioje,  £.     Plaater  of  asa- 
Simplc  and  increasing  it  gradual!/  as  long  as  seeni»  prnilcjit.  fcetida. 

W""""":      88.   SlOM   NODIFLOHUM.      SIUM,   L.      CreemDg         ^*^  ^  nwJting  together  plaster  of  seuivitriiied 
■j       sturret.  *"^»  *f  '^^^  asafoetida,  of  each  two  parts,  and  galba- 

CnnLe         X-  .  1       1  J  ,■  .  """"  "^  y*"*"*  '*"'  of«"ch  one  part. 

,y^s         Jjormcrly  employed  as  an   emraeoagogue  and  litboo-         Ap^ied  to  the  belly  in  hysteria, 
tnptic,  but  now  seldom  used.  „  „  _     ^ 

gi.BuBOJj  Galbaiiuu,E.  GALBANUM,  L.  D. 
8(].  CuMiNUM  Cthimum.    CUMINUM,  L.     Con-     Galbanum.     See  Cheuietky,  N°  2494. 

Gatbanunn  is  employed  in  similar  cases  as  asalcetida. 
It  is  seldom  ^ven  alone. 

Officinal  Ftrfomtimt, 

a.  Galbanvm  PUSiFiCATUM.     Strained  galbanum. 
Galbanum  is  purified  by  melting  it,  inclosMl  in  a 

bladder,  by  the  beat  of  bailiR^  vater,  and  straiiuBg  l( 
through  linen. 

b.  TiKCTURA  Galbahi,  L.    'HDctnrc  of  galbanum. 
This  is  made  by  digesting  two  ounces  of  galbanum, 

cut  into  small  pieces,  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit,  fior 
eight  days,  with  a  gentle  heat  aod  stnioing.  Dose  firam 
one  to  two  drams. 

Compound 


c,,i'. 


a,  Cataplasma  Cumihi,  L.    Cataplasm  of  cum. 
^  nin  seed. 

This  is  made  of  cummin  seed  one  poond  ;  of  bay  ber- 
ries, dried  leaves  of  water  germander,  virginiaa  saake- 
root,  each  three  onaces ;  cloves  one  ounce }  rubbed  to- 
gether into  a  powder,  and  formed  into  a  cataplasm  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  hone}'. 

b.  Emplastruii  Cuuiki,  L.     Cumtnin  plaster. 
This  is  composed  of  cnmmin  seeds,  carraway  seeds, 

bay  berries,  each  three  onnoes ;  Burgundy  pitch  three 
pounds,  and  yellow  waa  three  ouoCes.  Ibe  pitch  and 
wax  are  first  nkelted  together,  and  the  ether  ingredimts 
in  6ae  powder  mixed  with  them. 

Boththese  pieparations  areintendediiirextemal  ap- 
ptir-atioa  to  the  belly,  in  some  disorders  of  (be  stomach     ounce,  asafoetida  half  an  ounce. 


C.  PlLULS   GaLBAKI    ( 

galbanum  pills. 

Prepared  of  opoponax,  myrrh,  sagapenum,  of  each  an 


aod  bowels,  iriiioh  require  aaA  a  stimulus. 

Aia^..  90.  FkkULA  AtAFOBTIDA,  E.  ASAFOETIDA, 
Ii.  D.  AaalcBtida.  See  Botant,  p.  145,  and  Cac> 
HisTST,  N°  2490. 

Officinal  Preparalamt. 

a.  AiAFOirrtDA  pubificata.     Purified  asafaelida. 

Asafostida  is  purified  in  the  sauie  saanaer  as  gam  am- 


r     b.  Lac  AiAroEXiD^x,  L.     Emulsion  of  asaiaetida. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emulsion  of 

gum  ammoniac  (See  N^  33^-)t  "■)*'  '*  given  in  similar 


Tincture  of      ^.  TlNCTURA  FzRULS  AsAFOETID^X,  £.      TINC- 

uatedds.   TURA  ASAFOETIDA  L.  D.    Tincture  of  asafcc- 
tida. 

This  tiactnre  is  prepared  by  digesting  four  ounces  of 
asafcetida  in  twoponnds  and  a  half  (E.>,  or  two  pounds 
(D.),  or  two  pints  (L.),  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  for 
about  a  week. 

This  is  a  g(>od  Reparation  of  Baafastida,  and  may  he 
pren  in  dwes  of  from  20  to  60  drop*. 

Co^^Dd         d.  PiLULiE  ASAFOETIDS    COMPOSITE    £.       Com- 


02.  Angelica  AjtcHANCzucA,  £,  ANGELI- 
CA, L,  D.    Angelica. 

An  elegant  aromatic,  but  seldom  employed. 

9^.  COBIAKDBUH  SATIVUM,  £.   COKIANDBUBL ' 

Coriander  seeds.     Sc«Botakt,  p.  147.  ■ 

94.  Cabum  carui,E.  CARUON,  L.  CAEUI,' 
D.     Carraway  seeds.     See  Botant,  p.  147.  ' 

Officinal  Prepantimu. 

o.  Oleum  volatile  Cari  cabui,  E.  OL.  CA-( 
RUI,  L.  D.     Volatile  oil  of  carraway.  r 

Prepared  by  distillation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oil 
of  rasenwry.  A  very  warm  stknulant.  Dose  two  or 
three  drops. 

b.  SpiBirns  Cabi  cabui,  E.  SPIHITUS  CABUI,S 
L.  D.     Spirit  of  carraway.  <= 

Prepared  by  macerating  half  a  poand  of  bruised  car- 
raway seeds  in  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  proof  spirit 
"         '       ir  two,  and  then  wish  tbe  addition  of  a  suf- 


ficient quantity 
off  the  spirit. 

A  good  dram,  where  drams 
lent  colic.     Dose  half  an  ounce  to 


water  to  prevent  burning,  distiUing 
required,  as  in  flatu- 


Made  by  beating  together  a  .  ^ 

n^rrh,  of  each  eight  parts,  and  one  paK  of  rectified  oil 
of  amber,  into  a  mass  'with  simple  syrup.  Dose  15 
grains,  or  a  scruple,  three  or  four  times  "* ' 

in  hysteria. 


fotida,  galbanum,  and 
■  Dfrec"  ■    " 
op. 
■day.    Chiefly 


95.  Pastikaca    oForoKAZ.    OPOPONAX,   L.o 
Opoponax. 

One  of  tbe  gam-resins,  brought  from  the  East  Indies 
apd  the  Levant.    It  possesses  properties  similar  to  those 


DigJUzed  by 


Gooi^k 


Pittrv. 

Hiitorj  of  of  gMlinunim  **i  sMfcetida,  Md  k  woally  employed  in 
Simple  MidcombinaiticM)  witli  tbeok 

OiBcirul 
**^°^°^.     96.  AHimiiiM  GRAifEOLEira,  L.    Dili-wed^^ 

Dsi^tKd  '^'*  **'^  i»  of  a  nearly  oval  filupc,  oonvex  on  one 
Bide  and  fiat  on  the  other,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  a 
ttuia  poDgent  taste  and  aromiitic  smell.  Employed 
sometime!  ai  a  earmiuative. 

Oficinal  PreparatJoH. 

WttUzet  "•  A<W)A  DISTILLATA  AhETHI,  L.      bill  Water. 

A  gallon  of  water  distilled  from  a  pound  of  bruised 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c. 


dill* 


FOENICULUM, 


it  fea-        97-  AkKTHUM  FOENICULUM,  E. 

ecd.      L.  D.     Snect  fennd  seeds.     See  BotaKV,  p.  147. 
Cyiciaal  Prvparaliotu. 

I   FOEHICULI    DULCIS,  L.  B. 


P>^. 


463 
OUofani 
feed. 


4^4 
C<inipniild         b.    SfIRITUI   AkISI    COMPOSITUS,    L. 

•P^j'^      Spirit  of  aniseed. 


FrMB  aWMod  and  angelica  K«d,  of  enek  hM  a 
pOBad,  proof  spirit  a  gi^lon,  and  enon^  water  to  pre- 
vent buniiog,  a  galloB  of  spirit  is  diatillEd. 

A  wry  agneaUe  eordi^  in  cases  of  BatideBce. 

Order  3.  Trigtnia. 

100.  Sambucus  kigra,  E.  SAMBUCUS,  L. 
B.  Elder  lenvea,  bark,  ai:rd  berriee.  Sec  BoTAMTf 
p.  148. 


AiMMTsr 
O.  SUCCUS  SFI9SATUS  BACCX  SaMBUCJ,  L.  D.      In-M^e^*^ 

Bpissated  juice  of  elder  leaves.  lis 

Prepared  in  ibe  same  Way  as  tbe  iilice  of  black  cur-  ^'"pi";*'* 

rai.ts.^SeeN<'422.  '  '  iSj^-." 

b.  Uncuentum  Sambuci,  t.    UNO.  SAMBUCI^ , 

NUM,  D.     Elder  ointment. 

Prepared  by  boiling  four  ponod*  of  elder  flowers  in 

three  pounds  of  mutton  suet  And  a  pint  of  olive-oil  tilt 

they  are  eriap,  and  then  stnuning. 

loi.  Rhus  ToxicoDENDkoK,  E.     Poison  oak. 


'£Uer«lat- 


4fi« 


Prepared  as  JiS  vuler. 

fc  Oun  TOiiATiLE  FoEincuLi  SUXCIS,  1>.  CNl 
of  sweet  fennel  seed*.  Prepared  as  fheoilrftvsvmatif, 
&c 

08.  Apium  PETROsELiiroM,  E.  PETftOSELlJJ- 
UM,  L.     Paraley. 

The  seeds  of  fnltj  are  umimitive^  and  tbe  root  is 
gently  diiiRtic. 

99.  F1MP111E1.1.A  Amisuh,  E.  A^ISUM,  L.  D. 
.   Aniseeds. 

This  plant  is  CDltivnted  in  Asia,  and  in  the  sotfth  of 
Enrope.  The  seeds  have  »  peculiar  gratefill  stnelT,  and 
a  sweet  aromatie  taste. 

They  are  gently  stioMiTant,  eanllinative  and  expec- 

Ofinnat  Preparatumt, 

'  (r.OlJ[[IMVOI.ATtLCPlMPIt(EIXiBA)fISI,E.  OLE- 
UM VOLATILE  ANISE,  L.  D.  Volntik  oil  «f 
aniseed. 

Prepared  as  tbe  other  valatUe  oils. 
This  oil  freezes  at  no  veiy  low  tempentnre.     It  is 
a  powerful  and  grateful  stimalant.     Dose,  a  drop  or 


tJompound 


Tbe  leaves  of  this  shrub,  wbicU  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  are  veiy  acrid,  and  have  latrly  been  intro- 
duced into  pmcttee  by  Dr  Aldersen  of  Hull  ns  n  re- 
medy far  palsy.  Dose  bnlf  n  grain  or  n  grain.  In 
Edinburgh  it  has  btten  less  succ^afdl  than  witli  Dr  Al- 
dcTBon.  See  Alderson'a  "  Essay  on  the  Rhas  Toxico- 
dendron," and  Duncan's  Dispeuatory. 

102.  LiNUM  USITATISSIHUM,  E.      LiNUM,  L.  D.IiBU«rl. 

Common  Sax.     Lintseed.     See  BotaNY,  p.  149. 
ttjfeiriai  Pnparatb^. 
a.  Oixuif  LiNi  DSiTATiisiMi,  E.     LinlMJd  tl8,      UatMcd 

Expressed  from  the  seeds  by  indoaing  Qten  in  t^ 
hempen  bag  afier  beating  them  in  a  stone  mortar.  It 
shmild  be  enpressed  ftitlMut  bent. 

Emollient.  Has  betn  giten  with  snccess  In  «Mrie 
eases  of  Aeemi^lysis,  nepAritit',  coh'c,  and  some  inteniat 
infiammatisns.  Dose  an  oonoe  or  two,  madt  into  fcn 
emulsion. 

103.  Lti^M  CATHAirt'ictrM,  D.  t*urging  ftnc   SeePaixiaf- 

SoTAVr,  p.  I^tft  B^ 

Cusa  VI.    HEXANDRIA.    Older  iw    UeMO- 

GTKIA. 

104.  Berberis  TULOARis.  BESBERIS,D.  Bu-Bs^un- 
berry. 

The  fruit  is  employed  as  a  re&igenut.    Sec  Bota- 

KT,  p.  159. 

tOj.  ALLIUM  SATIVUM,    E.  L,  D,      Garlic     SeeGsiikK 
BoTAKr,  p.  156,  where  a  long  account  is  given  of  its 
■atoreand  uses. 

Oficinal  Pteparatumt. 

a.  SrRu^ns  Au4i,  D.    Synip  of  gnriic  Synip  ta 

Prepared  by  macerating  a  pound  of  sliced  gariio  in 
two  pounds  «f  boiling  watM-  in  a  clew  vessri  fM*  13 
hours,  and  then  adding  to  tbe  atninad  Ummf  foot 
pounds  of  d(   '■       "    ^ 


106.  Allium  czpa,    CEPA,  D. 


A  gentle  diuretic  when  raw,  but  chiefly  used  roasted 
by  way  of  a  cataplasm. 


107.  Aloe  fxufoliata,  E. 
BINA,L.D.    Alow. 


47< 


ALOE  80COtO-Ai«S: 

DigJUzed  by 
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UiMoiy  of      So  full  an  ucoant  of  the  aevenl  varieties  of  aloca         A  powerfri)  purfradve,  well  inited  to  mdmncbolia  and  b 
S>|]Me  >iiduj  their  uses  in  mediciBe  lias  been  given  under  Bo-     eimilar  diaeases.     Dose  lo  to  so  grains.  Si 

'  ^°        g.  PiLULf  Aloes  rr  Mtrrhje,  £.  L.     FILU-  u 
L^BUFI.    Pillt  of  aloes  and  ro^rrfa.     RufwUpilit.'- 


Officinat  FrtpanOiotu, 

[  a.  PoLVis  Aloes  cum  Canella,  L.  HIERA  PI- 
CRA.     Powder  of  aloes  nith  canella. 

Prepared  of  a  pound  of  eocotoriae  aloes,  and  three 
pounds  of  nhite  canella,  pondered  separately  and  then 
mixed  together. 

A  warm  stimulaDt  cathartic.  Dose  lo  grains  to  20. 
Best  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 


Prepared  of  four  parts  of  socotorioe  aloes,  two  parts  Pi 
of  myrrh,  and  two  parts  of  saffron  (one  part  L.),  made*'* 
into  a  mass  witli  syrup  of  saffron.  "^ 

A  good  laxative  and  stomachic.      Dose  15  or  20 

A.  ExTRACTUM  Aloes,  C.    Estnct  of  Aloea.         ^ 

Prepared  as  extract  ^gentian. 

i'.TmcTURA  Aloes  socoTORiNiE,  E.    TINCTU-Ti 


A.Pulti3AloeticuscomGuaiaco,L.     AloeUc     BA  ALOES,  L.  D.     Tincture  of  aloes. 


powder  with  guaiacu 

Prepared  hy  mixing  together  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
powdered  socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  of  powdered  resin 
of  guaiacum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  aromatic  powder. 
Dose  as  of  the  preceding. 

Aloetic 


4»T 


c.  Pdlvis  Aloeticus  cum  Fehro, 
powder  with  iron. 

Prepared  of  socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
myrrh  two  ounces,  dry  eitract  of  gentian  and  vitriola- 
ted  iron,  each  an  ounce,  powdered  separately,  and  mix- 
ed together. 

This  is  considered  as  a  good  emmenagogne  in  a  dose 
of  1 5  grains. 

rf.  PiLULJc  ai.oetio^,E.D.  pilule  aloes 
COMPOSlTiE,  L.     Aloetic  Pills.      Compound pUii 

The  Edinbnrgh  aloetic  pills  are  prepared  by  beating 
together  into  a  mass  eqnal  parts  of  powdered  aloes  and 
eoap.  Those  of  the  London  college  are  made  of  an 
ounce  of  powdered  socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  of  „„^^j„^  „„  ^^ 
extract  of  gentian,  two  scruples  of  oil  of  carraway  seeib,  d^"^."  th^^LTndi 
and  enough  syrup  of  ginger  to  form  a  mass.  The  Dub- 
lin pills  are  made  of  an  ounce  of  Barhadoes  aloes,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  gentian,  and  two  drams 
of  powdered  ginger,  formed  iuto  a  mass  with  soap 

Any  of  these  compositioDS  forms  a  good  cathartic  for 
sedentary  people.     Dose  lO'to  20  grains. 


Made  by  digesting  half  a 
torine  aloes  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  extract  of  liquo- 
rice, in  four  ounces  of  alcohol  and  a  pound  of  diatilled 
water  (E.),  or  in  eight  ounces  of  proof  spirit  with  tfae 
same  quantity  of  distilled  water  (L.),  for  a  few  days, 
with  ■  gentle  heat  and  frequent  agitation.  Dose  about 
an  oODce. 


k.  TiNCTURA  Aloes  et  Myrrhs,  E.  TINCTU-Ti 
RA  ALOES  COMPOSITA,  L.  Tincture  of  aloes  ^; 
and  myrrh.     Compound  lincturt  ofalott. 

This  tincture,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  process, 
is  prepared  by  first  digesting  two  ounces  of  powdered 
myrrh  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alcohol  mixed  with 
half  a  pound  of  water,  for  four  days  ;  then  adding  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  soGotoriue  aloes,  and  an 
ounce  of  saffron  j  digesliog  lor  three  days  longer,  and 
pouring  off  the  tincture.  The  London  tincture  is 
made  by  digesting  three  ounces  of  socotorine  aloes  aud 
the  same  quantitv  of  saffron,  in  two  pints  of  tincture  of 
myrrh,  for  eight  daye,  and  straining  it. 

These  tinctures  differ  in   strength  ;  the  Ediuburffh 
tincture  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  half  an  ounte  or  sue 
half  that  quantity. 

i.  TiKCTURA  Aloes  jetuerea,  E.  Etherial  tiuc-Et 
ture  of  aloes.  ^ 


J.  PituL*  Aloes 
•^J^t    aloes  and  asafatida. 

Prepared  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  aloes,  asafce- 
dda  and  soap,  made  into  a  mass  with  mucilage  of  gum 

A  good  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  especially  in  females. 
Dose  about  10  grains,  twice  a-day. 


aloes,  and  myrrh  powdered,  or  each  i 
half,  with  au  ounce  of  sliced  saffron,  in  a  pound  of  sal- 
phuric  ether  with  alcohol ;  first  digesting  the  myrrh 
AsAromD;E,  E.  Pills  of  "'*"**  '"'"'  f**"''  ^"y*'  '''*"'  '^.d'^g  tlie  rest,  dlgestbg  for 
four  days, longer,  and  straining. 

More   stimulating  than  the  other  tinctures.     Dose 
two  or  three  drams. 


Kiiiof         /  Pw-ui^  Aloes  cum  Coloctmthide,  E. 

aloti  and     of  aloes  with  colocyntb. 

colocjnth. 


Pilb 


These  are  formed  of  socotorine  aloes,   scammony. 


m.  ViNUM  Aloes  socotorink,  E.  VINDM  A-w 
LOETICUM,  D.  VINUM  ALOES,  L.  Wine  of  J< 
socotorine  aloes.     Aloetic  wine.     Sacred  elixir. 

The  Edinbnrgh  wine  is  prepared  by  digesting  an 
ounce  of  powdered  socotorine  aloes,  and  lesser  carda- 
mom'seed,  and  ginger  bruised,  of  each  a  dram,  in  two 
pounds  of  Spanish  white  wine,  for  seven  days,  with  oc. 


each  eight  parts,  colocyntb  Kiur  parts,  oil  of  cloves  casional  agitation  and  straining.     The  Dublin  college 

and  sulphate  of  potash  with  sulphur,  each  one  part,  directs  four  ounc.es  of  powdered  socotorine  aloes,  and 

The  aloes,  scammony,  and  salt,  are  together  reduced  to  two  ounces  of  powdered  canella  alba,  in  four  pounda 

powder,  and  mixed  with  the  colocyntb  previuusly  beat  of  Spanish  white  nine  for  fourteen  days,  with  fi«qnent 

to  a  fine  powder;  then  the  oil  is  added,  and  the  mass  agitation  and  then  filtrating.     In  the  London  ptoccMf 

formed  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  the  proportions  are,  eight  ounces  of  powdered  aloea, 

3  two 


DigJUzed  by 
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rJl  OXTUEI.  SciLUE,  L.      Ocymel  of  sqnill.  Bltarj  la 

Prepared  by  boiling  thrcs  pound*  of  clarified  boaey,  Simple  and 


Partly.  MATERIA   MEDICA,    &c 

Biitoi;  of  two  ooncca  of  powdered  caneTla,  six  pints  of  SpftQish 

^B^-  j^  *'''''  *''"*^'  *"''  ""•  P*"'*  of  proof  ipirit.  .  ^  =  ,  ,,       . 

Meiliciiiei.      '!''>'■  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a  ntedicine     witb  two  pinti  of  vinegar  of  aqnill  in  a  glata  vessel,  with  ^f^?^'?'"' 

■        ,      111  of  excellent  serrice.     Tlie  dose  na  a  purgative  is  from  .>  .....  -  ipi>m 

cue  to  two  ounces.  It  may  be  introduced  into  tte  ha- 
bit, so  as  to  be  productive  of  excellent  effects,  as  an  al- 
terant, by  giving  it  in  small  doses,  at  proper  intervals: 
thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a  cmsiderable  time  ope- 
rate remarkably  by  stool  ;  bnt  at  length  proves  pur- 
gative, and  occasions  a  Ux  habit  of  much  longer 
continuance  than  that  produced  by  other 
thartica. 


This  is  not  lo  good  a  preparvlion  as  the  syrup  of       ... 
squill,  and  is  very  apt  to  produce  sickness.    Dose  three  Osfmcl  of 
or  foor  drams.  «3wU- 


SqmlL  I08.    SciLLA    MARITIMA,   £.       SCILLA,    L.   D. 

Bquitl.     See  BoTANt  Index, 

"When  the  root  of  squill  is  taken  in  targe  doses,  it 
produces  a  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  and  some- 
times strangury,  bloody  urine,  and  inflamnuitjon  and 
erosion  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  ;  in  moderate  doses  it 
proves  emetic,  without  any  farther  fwnseqoence,  and 
in  small  doses,  it  is  a  good  expectorant  and  diuretic. 
It  is  cblefly  employed  as  an  expectorant  in  asthUM  and 
peripneunony,  and  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy. 


ff.  CoNSCRVA  SciLUC,  L.      Conserve  of  B^nlll.  Couenc^ 

This  i*  made  by  beating  together  in  a  mortar,  as 
ounce  of  fresh  squill  and  five  oances  of  dooble  refined 
sugar. 

A  very  injudicious  and  nauseous  prepxration. 


O^iciital  Prejiaratioiis% 
Dned  a.  SciLLA    UARITIMA    EXSICCATA,    E.      SCHXA 

*V^        EXSICCATA,  L.    SCILL.*;  PREPARAT^.D. 
Dried  squill. 

3quitl  is  dried  by  first  removing  its  outer  coat,  then 
cutting  it  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  drying  these 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  sign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is  that  it  be  ren- 
dered friable  without  losing  its  bitterness  and  acrimony. 
This  is  ait  excellent  mode  of  preparing  squill,  where  it 
is  to  be  given  in  substance.  The  dose  of  dried  squill, 
when  reduced  to  powder  and  given  as  an  expectorant 
or  diuretic,  is  from  one  grain  to  three. 

Thiegw  of        h.  ACETUU     SciLUS   UAKITIMJEr  E.        ACETUM 

■feilL         SCILLiE,    L.      ACETUM    SCILLITICUH,  D. 

Vinegar  of  squilL 

This  is  made  by  macerating  dried  sqtull  in  vinegar 
or  distilled -vinegar,  with  a  proportion  of  proof  ^irit. 
The  proportions  of  the  different  eoUeges  vary.  The 
Edinburgh  college  directs  two  ounces  of  sqnill  to  twa 
pounds  and  a  half  of  distilled  acetous  acid,  and  three 
ounces  of  alcdul ;  that  of  London  a  pound  of  squiU, 
six  pints  of  vinegar,  and  half  a  pint  of  proof  spirit ; 
while  the  Dublin  prajportiMu  are  half  a  pound  of 
squill,  three  pounds  of  vinegar,  and  four  ounces  of 
poof  spirit.  The  squill  is  first  macerated  with  the 
'  vinegar  for  some  ^ys  with  a  gentle  heat,  then  the 
liquor  is  expressed,  and  the  spirit  added  to  it.  Dose 
fi-om  two  drams  to  half  aa  ounce,  chiefly  in  coraposi- 


■imd. 


c,  Strupus  SciiX£  MARiTiiiA,  E.   Syrop  of  sqnill. 

This  syrup  is  made  wid  two  pounds  of  vinegar  of 
squill,  and  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  double  refined 
sugar,  dissolved  in  a  gentle  best. 

A  good  expectonot.    Dose  from  half  an  ounce  to 


/.  TiKcruRA  Sciiii,  L.  D.     Tincture  of  sqoUI.     '^Jf™*  ■' 

This  tincture  is  prepared  by  digesting  four  ounces  of 
fresh  dried  sqnill,  in  two  pints,  or  two  pounds,  of  proof 
spint,  fiv  seven  «r  eight  days,  and  pouting  off  the  clear 
liquor. 

This  is  a  good  preparation  of  squill,  espeeially  irimn 
it  is  intended  as  a  diuretic.  Dose  twenty  or  thirty 
drops. 

g.  Mel  Scillx,  L.  MEL  SCILLITICUM,  D.Honeror 
Honey  of  sqnill.  •V^ 

Prepared  by  boiling  together  in  a  glass  vessel,  thi«e 
pounds  of  elsfified  honey  and  two  pints  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  aquill,,to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  Dose,  n 
dram  or  two. 

h.  PiLUu:  Sciiix,  L.    PILUL..E  SCILLITI- SqXpOI.. 
C^,  E.  D.    Squill  pills. 

These,  according  to  the  London  and  Dublin  col- 
leges, are  to  be  prepared  by  beating  together  a  dram 
of  fresh  dried  squill  reduced  to  powder,  three  drams  of 
powdered  ginger,  three  drams  of  soap,  and  two  drams 
of  gum  ammoniac,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
of  ginger,  or  jelly  of  eoap,  to  form  a  mass  fit  for  mak- 
ing piDs.  In-  the  Edinburgh  process  a  scrapie  of  dried 
squill,  in  fine  powder^  a.  dram  of  gum  ammoniac,  k 
dram  of  powdered  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  and  a  dram 
•f  extracted  liquorice,  aie  beaten  into  a  mass,  with 
simple  syrup. 

This  is  a  good  fom  of  squill,  when  intended  as  an 
expectonuL.    Dose  from  lo  to  15  grains. 

109.   LiLiuM  cXKDisuH.     LILIUM  ALBUM,  Vku«  lilj. 
D.     White  lily  root.     See  Botamy,  p.  156. 

A99- 

I  to.  Acotos  CaumuvE-    CALAMUS  ABO- <=>!-<»"■ 
MATICUS,L.     Sweet  fli^.     See  BoiAiix,  p.  159.      "n*"**™*- 

Order  III.  Trtginia. 

III.  COLCRICUM  AtlTUMKALE,E.   COLCHICUM, ColcWim. 

L.  D.     Colchicum,  or  meadow  taffhu.    See  Botant, 
p.  161. 

Oficittai  Preparations. 

a.  SiRDFDS  COLCHICI  AtTTtniNALlS,   £.      Syrop  ofSjnp  at 
otdchicum..  calducnn. 

Prepared  by  first  macerating  an  onnce  of  fresh  col- 
chicum toot,  cut  into  thin  slices,  in  16  onnce*  of  viim- 

Digjuzed  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Pa 


Hlitory  of  g»r  far  two  (Ujrs,  witli  ocoulonal   agitation,  and  the         Much  recommended  as  a  diapfioretlc  and  itiiniiUiil,  i 
hioi]^  aud  boiling  the  exprested  liquor  with  26  ouncea  uf  dguble    in  tfaeunutic  affectioaa   and  in    cutsnevus    erupti«na.S 
M^!?^*'   '*^''*''  ""g""  W*«  '  syrup. 
",**'***•.      Employed  aa  a  diuretic,  ia  a  doM  of  bom  a  dntm  to 


Ormdat      b.  OxvMEL  CoLCHlCi,  L.     Oxymel  of  celchicnin. 
Tbi*  ia  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  syrup,  only 
that  two  pounds  of  clarified  honey  are  used  instead  of 
■Dgai  to  the  pint  of  vinagmr  of  colcbicum.     It  i»  given 
U  oimiUr  doaca  with  the  IbrsMr. 


DoH  from  four  to  eight  ounces  twice  a-day. 

117.   PoLTooHUH  BisTORTA,  E.    BISTORT  A, " 
L.  D.     Great  bi«t«rt  ar  nakeireed.      Sea  Botamv.C 

p.  168.  *> 

Class  IX.  ENNEANDRIA.     Order  i.  MoHo- 

GTNIA. 


ni.   HtiMEX  aoktosa, 
TENSIS,   L. 

TAVT,  p.  160. 


118.     LaUKUS    ClNHAMOMUU,    £.       CINNAMO-C 

MUM,  L.  D.     CiDDMBOD.     Tie  bark  and  tit  eaten- 
£.      ACETOSA   PRA-     tial  oH.     See  Botakt,  p.  170.  and  174.     Sec  alsa  the 


ACETOSA,  D.     Sorr«I.    See  Bo-    article  Ciyloh. 

Officinal  Brfparatiimt.  ' 

AnuA  Lauri  Ciknamomi,  E.    aqua  CIN-c 
NAMpMI,  L.  D.    'Ctnnamon  water.     Bariey  cittna-* 


Order  1.  MoKO- 


CLAwVn.  HEPTANDRIA. 

CTNIA. 

1 13.   .^SCULUS  HIPFOCASTANUM,  E.     HIPPOCA- 

8TANUM.     Hor^e-chesnut  bark  and  fruit. 

The  bark  of  horse-chesnut  is  a  powerful  astringMit, 
and  has  lately  been  recommended  aa  a  substitute  for 
ojpctipoiilr  It  IK  ocitainly  a  good  loDis,  and  may  be 
■  given  in  powder  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dnn  j  or  s  dram 
of  the  extract  of  it  may  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  cin- 
vaatoi^  wkter,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tea  speoaful 
thsce  or  fiiui  tiuioa  a-dky.  A  strong  inbiaioa  of  it, 
aonfled  vf.  tke-  nwe,  hM  long  bc«D  employed  as  an 
eirfaine. 


A  gftllou  of  Wftttr  ^stiUed  from  a  pouad  of  hmiMd 
oiDU«ilwn. 
An  excellent  cordial  in*  AoM-of  two  oonoait 

h.  Sfihitus  Lauki  CivNAUOHt,  £.    SRIRITUSS 

CINNAMOMI,  L.  D.     Spint  of  cinnamon.  * 

A  gallon  of  proof  s^it  diitilled  frmn  n  pound  of 


Ci>AS6  VIU.  OOTANDRIA. 

GTHIA. 


Preferable  to  ihe  former  only  vherc  ardent  apirits 
ire  required. 

r.   TlNCniRA  LahRI  ClNMAMOMI,   E,      TINCTU-1 

Order  I.    MoMO-     RA  CINNAMOMI,  L.  D.     Tincture  of  cinnamon. a 
MnJe  by  digesting  thiee  ounces,  or  three  ouncea  and 
a  half  of  bruised  cinnamon,  in  about  two   pouods  of 


aaeml  114.  Aurili!  E;,lM,irWiA.     ELEMI,  t.    Retin     proof  spirit,  for  about  n  week. 


of  elemi. 

N"  2471' 


See  BoTAifT,  p.  166.;  and  CuEWsnT,        A  hi 


Officinal  Preparation*. 


£." 


the  spirit,  aa  it  contaisa  the, 
•stringent  as  well  as  aromatic  principla  of  cinnamon. 
Dose  two  or  three  drams. 

d.  TiKCTUKA  CwKAMout  CourosiTA.  E.  L.( 
TINCTWRA  AROMATICA,  D.  Compound  tine-ti 
ture  of  cinnamon.     Aromatic  linctutr.  c; 

Made  by  dtgestwg  an  o«ac«  (or  six  draMu,  L.  D.) 
of  bmised  cinaanon,  an  ounce  (or  two  ihuns,  D.  or 
tkrae  drams,  L.)  of  bruised  c«rdu)iom  seeds,  two 
drams  of  powdered  leog  pepper,  (and  two  drams  «f 


»"8  I 

,.  i5.) 


u    th    Msonsxrxm.  Elemi,  IX     UNG.   tXEMl 
COMf  OSITUM;  L.     Eletal  otntBent. 

VfKpared  by  first  mnkiiw  »  posnAof  elemt  with  tw» 

lunds  of  mutton  suet,  and  on^vmoving  theni' from  the 
irappdiiihily  adding.  14  MUMa  of  turpentine  and 
Lwu  ounces  of  olureoi],aBdatniDiug  the  mixture.  _  ,  =  .  ..     .   ^  - 

A  stimulating  ointment,   in   much  reputation  with     powdered  ginger,  L.  l5.)  in  two  poundit  and  a  half 
MHM  (iMigeons  &>  cleansing  irioers.        *  (or  two  powKia,.  D.  or  two  pint*,  L.)  of  p«af  spirit, 

lie.  AjiTitis  OiLEADXNSis,'E.  BALSAMUM 
GILEADENSE.  3alian  at  bi^  of  GileMl.  See 
'  Bo^NX^  p>  i46k 

il6.  DAFiiNE*MEzEREtni,  £.  MEZEREUM^ 
L..  MEZEREON,  D.  Meteicon  or  ^urgt  Umrd. 
flee  B0T4K1,,  p.  168. 


The  Edinburgh  aromatic  powder  is  pirpared  of  equal 
parts  of  cinnamon,  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  and  gin{[cr, 
beaten  together  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  other  colleges  are  cinnamon  two  oances, 
leaser  oardamon  seeds,  ginger  and  long  pepper,  of  each 
an  ennce.  Dose  10  grains  to  a  seruple. 
of  the  bark  o'f  meureon  root,  and  half  an  ounce  of       /.  Electuakium    arohaticuh, 


Officinal  Preparations, 

l>«Coetfc>a         a.   DZCOCTUH  DAPHNES  MezCREI,  £.      Becoction 

efneie.     of.  mez<ereon. 

Prepared  by  boiling  with  a  gentle  heat  two  dram*' 


hmiaed  Uquerice  root,  in  three  pounds  of  water  lo  two 
pooade. 


.. _.  D.     CON-j 

nlCTIO  AROMATICA,   L.      Aromatic  electuary , 
confection.     Cordial  confectton, 

Digjuzed  by  VjOOQ  IC 


PartlV.  ■     MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c. 

BittDTTor      Tl>e  EJSaburgli  electuary  Is    mule   by  miKing 


l'» 


Simiilt  ■nd'iMrt  of  aromatic  powder  with  tvo  juris  af  syrup  of 
^^>»l  onui^  peel.  That  of  tte  Bublin  college  Is  prepared 
■  """""^  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  conserve  of  orange  peel  nith  , 
lialf  An  ounce  of  powdered  cianamon,  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  nutmeg,  two  drams  of  powdered  ginger,  and 
two  drams  of  saflron,  with  an  ounce  of  doable  reGned 
sugar,  and  beating  diem  together  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  syrup  of  orange  peel  into  an  electuary,  The 
London  confection  is  made  by  fint  macerating  half  a 
pound  of  Ecdoary  in  coarse  powder,  and  half  a  pound 
of  aafiron,  in  three  pints  of  water  for  24  faonn,  pressing 
out  the  liquor,  and  evaporating  it  to  a  pint  and  a  halt, 
and  adding  16  ounces  of  compoond  powder  of  crabs 
claws,  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  oacfa  two  ounces, -cloves 
an  ounce,  leaser  cardamom  seeds  half  an  ounce,  all  in 
fine  powder,  and  two  pounds  of  double  refined  sugar,  so 
as  to  form  an  electuary. 

Of  these  compositions,  the  first  is  the  besL     Bose  » 
■its       senple  to  half  a  dram. 
c«ab«i.     119.  Laorot  c*8siA,  E.    CASSIA  LIGNEA,  D. 
Cassia  bark.     See  BotaKT,  f.  173. 

His  is  commonly  employed  instead  of  cinnamon, 
and  thoo^  not  ao  delicate,  is  as  efficacious  as  that  ex- 
pensive drug.  The  buds  of  cassia  are,  we  believe, 
etronger  than  the  baik. 

Officinai  Ptrparation. 

a.  Aqva  Lauri  casus,  E.     CaMia  water. 

Di*tilled  like  cinusmon  water,  for  which  it  is  com- 
monly (obstituted. 

Camphar.  120.  Lauhus  CAMPHORA,  E.  The  camphor  (t«e. 
CAMPHORA,  L.  D.  Camphor  or  Canipkire.  See 
■BoTAVT,  page  170.  and  174;  and  Chemistry,  N" 
3441.     Bee  also  the  article  Cam  fhor a. 

lolemally  camphor  is  administered  as  a  diaphoretic 
in  typhoid  fevers,  in  rheumatism,  in  loiw  eruptive  fe- 
vcr»,io  a  dose  of  fromfive  to  sc  gratns  ;  and  as  an  an- 
tispasmodic  in  hiceup,  hysteria,  epilepsy  and  in  mania 
and  melancholia,  especially  in  that  maniacal  aOectiott 
that  sometimes  t»kes-take8  place  in  lying-in  women.  It 
is  applied  externally  in  cases  of  gangrene,  to  discuss  in- 
dolent tumours,  and  to  disperse  collections  of  milk  in 
tbe'fareasts  of  women  who  are  weaning  their  infants. 

Offieittal  Pnfaratum. 
Cmphunt-     «T.  EuvLStOtAWHORATA,  £.    Camphorated  emul- 

Prepared  by  first  beating  together  two  drums  of 
blanched  sweet  ahnonds,  and  a  dram  of  double  refined 
sugar,  then  mbbing  with  these  a  scrn^  of  camphor, 
and  gmdnallr  adding  six  onaces  of  water  to  make  an 
emnlsion.     Dow  two  or  three  ounces. 

h.  MiWuKA  CAMFBORATA,  L.      Campkofated  mix- 


Made  by  mbbing  a  dram  of  cam^iar,  first  with  a 
little  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  with  half  an 
onnc9  of  donble  refined  sngmr,  and  adding  ffradually  a 
|tiat  of  bailing  distilled  water,  and  straining  3S  the  clear 
liquor. 

Voi-XU.PartIL  f 
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Scarcely  so  active  as  the  foregoing.     Dosc  much  the  Riitorr  or 

same.  Simple  aod 

_  _  _  OfitcinBl 

c.  TlKCTHRA  CaMPHORJE,  E.      8PIBITU8  C AM- Medieino. 

PHORATUS,  Ij,  D.     Tincture  of  camphor.     Cam- '   '    «       ' 
phorated  ipirit.  ■  S"3 

•  Tincture  of 

A  solution  of  camphar  in   rectified  spirit.     The  Ee-camphar. 
veral  colleges  direct  very  difierent  proportions,  viz.  the 
Edinburgh  an  ounce,  or  two  or  three  ounces,  of  cam- 
phor, to  a  pound  of  alcohol ;  tlie  X^ndon  four  onnces  lo 
two  pints  I  and  the  Dublin  college  half  an  ounce  to  eight 

■d.  Oleum  camphoratum,  £.     Cam^orated  oil.     CunpllUa- 

A  solution  of  camphor  in  oil  olive,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  aa  Donoe  of  the  fbnner  to  two  ounces  of  the 
latter,  made  by  triturating  them  together  io  a  glass  or 
narble  mortar.  jij 

e.    LunMENTUM     CaMPHQRX    COHFOSrrOM,    L.C""P''wa- 
LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS,  D.  Compound  ^-^^ 
niment  of  camphor. 

Made  by  Gnt  mixing  six  ounces  of  water  of  pure 
ammonia  (L.),  or  10  ounces  of  water  of  carbonatrd 
ammonia  (D0<  "itb  i6-ounces  (or  fwo  pounds,  D.)  of 
epirit  of  lavender,  and  distilling  efi'  the  spirit  from  a 
glass  retort;  then  dissolving  in  the  distilled  spirit  twu 
ounces  (L.)  or  three  ounces  (D.)  ofcamphor. 

These  tlutte  last  are  intended  for  extemid  applira* 
tioo  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  the  last  is  the 
most  stimulating. 

S>« 

131.  Laurus  nobilis,  E.    LAUBUS,  L.    Bay.  Bhi. 
See  BoTANT,  p.  171,  and  17a. 

The  leaves,  berries,  and  expressed  oil  of  the  benies, 
are  employed  in  medicine. 

131.  Laurus  SAnATRAi,  E.    SASSAFRAS,  Lsaulr^  . 
D.     Sassalrat  vrood,  Ti>ot,.and  baik.     See  BoTAKy,  p. 
'73- 

Employed  chiefly  ss  a  gentle  diaphoretic  or  alter- 


Officinal  Preparatiant, 

a.  Olkuh  VOLATILE  Lauri  Sassafras,  £.  OLE-Oil  of  EM- 
VMS  ASS  AFRAS,  L.     Oil  ofMUsafras.  •■&»- 

Distilled  as  the  other  volatile  oihi. 
■Order  3.  TaiorHlA. 

i23.RiiEuurALMATDM,  £.  RHABARB ARUM,  IU>^^ 
L,  D.     Rhubarb.     Sea  BoTAVr,  p.  175, 

OffidwU  Preparotima. 

o.  InFVSum  Rhzi  FALMATI,  £.     Infusion  of  rim-  laftuiaa  et 
barb.  riiiiWfli. 

Abde  W  maeenting  half  an  ounce  of  braised  rhu- 
barb in  eight  onnces  of  boiling  water  for  11  boors  ; 
iben  adding  an  onnca  of  spirit  of  cinnamon,  and  strain- 
ing>     Doeehalf  an  onnce  toanonnceandahalf. 

b.  VimtM  Rhei  palhati,  £.    VINUM  RHA-Rh^ 
BARBARI,  L.     Rfavbarb  wine.  vnae. 

5D  Th* 


DigJUzed  by 


Gooi^le 


7*2 


MATERIA   MEDICA,   &c. 

prepared  hy  infusing  ttvo 


Hirtoryet      The   Edinburgh  wine        .     .  ,-,.,-„ 

Simple  mud  punce>  of  sliced  rhubarb  and  a  dram  of  bruised  canella 

Officinal    ^\\^  jq    ij   ounces  of  Spuiisb  ifhite  itine,  and   two 

Wtdicinti.^  ^^^^^  ^f  diluted  alcohol,  for  seven  days,  and  strmining 

*         throogh   paper.      Tbe   London    formula   directs    two 

ounces  and  a  half  of  sliced  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  of 

braised  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  and  two  drams  of  saffron, 

to  be  digested  in  two  pints  of  Spanish  white  wiiie,  and 

half  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  for  lo  days. 

The  Edinburgh  wine  is  the  stronger,  and  may  be 

given  in  the  dose  of  an  onnce.     Dose  of  the  London, 

about  ui  onnce  and  a  half,  or  a   small   wine   glass 

full. 

Itocuneot      e.  TiscTURA  Rhei  palmati,  E.     TINCTURA 

tMmb.      EHABARBARI,  L.  D.     Tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Frepaied  by  digesting  three  ounces  (E.)  or  two 
ouDCCfl  (L.  D.)  of  sliced  rhubarb,  hulf  an  ounce  (E.) 
or  two  drama  (L.  D.)  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  (and 
two  drams  of  safiron  (L.  D.)  in  two  pounds  and  a  half 
(E.)  or  two  pounds  (D.)  or  two  pints  (L.)  of  proof 
ajint,  tor  abont  a  week,  and  stralninf;. 

As  ■  porgative,  this  may  be  given  in  tbe  dose  of  an 
ounce  7  as  a  stomachic  from  two  to  four  drams. 

533  i    TlNCTURA  RhABARBAKI  COMFOSITA,  L.     Com- 

SISS^  poon^  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

riiQbaib.  Prepared  of  two  ounces  of  sliced  Aubarb,  half  an 

ounce  of  bruised  liquorice  root,  two  drams  of  powdered 
nnger,  and  two  drams  of  saffron,  dieted  for  r4  da^s 
in  1 3  ounces  of  proof  spirit  mixed  with  a  pint  of  disttl- 
led  water. 

Uses  and  doses  as  of  the  preceding 

l^nci^  of    e.  TiNCTURA  Rhei  et  Aloes,  E.  Tmcture  of  rhn- 

Tbnbaib        barb  and-  aloes. 

•al^aloCl. 

Made  by  digesting  lO  drmms  of  sliced  riiubarb,  mx 
drams  of  powdered  socotorine  aloes,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
diluted  alc^riud^  for  seven  days. 
I>oae  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 


nnclare  of 

ind  par    of  rhubarb  and  gentian. 


TiNCTURA  Rhei  ei  GEmiANje,  E.     Tincture 


Made  by  digesting  two  ounces  of  sliced  rbubarb,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  sliced' gentian  root,  in  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  seven  days,  and  strain- 

A  good  stoDMcfaic     Dose  two  or  thiee  drams. 

Class  X.   DECANDRLl.    Order  i.Momoot- 


.  124.  Mtroxtloh  pEBUirKRtJM,  E.  BALSA- 
MUM  PERUVUNUM,  L.  D.  Balsam  of  Peru. 
See  BoTAMV,  p.  182,  and  Chzmistrt,  N*  3484. 


OffieiHoi  Pnparttlum.  ^ 

a.  TivcTURA  Balsahi  Peroviasi,  L.  Tinctare  k_ 
of  balsam  of  Peru. 

Made  by  disesting  four  ounces  of  balsam  of  Peru  in  1^ 
a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  till  the  balsam  is  dis-  bml* 
solved.  *^ 

Dose  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half  as  a  stimu- 
lant. 

125.  ToLuiFiRA  Balsamum.  E.  BALSAMUM  b^ 
TOLUTANUM,  L.  D.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  See  Bo-'^** 
TAUT,  p.  182,  and  Chemistbt,  N°  2483. 

OffietHoi  Prrparatmu. 

a.  TiNCTURA  TOLUirERJK   BaLSAHI,  E.      TINC-T!» 

TURA  BALSAMI  TOLUTANI,  L.  D.     Tincture^ 
of  balsam  of  Tolu. 

Made  by  digesting  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half 
(D.),  of  balsam  of  Tdn,  In  a  pound,  or  a  pint  (L.), 
of  alcohol,  tiU  the  balsam  ii  dissolved. 

This  is  the  best  form  of  employing  this  balsam,  and 
it  may  be  given  mixed  with  boney,  ot,  as  in  tbe  fallow- 
ing preparation,  with  Bvrtip.  Dose,  half  a  dnun  to 
two  dnuna  as  an  expectorant  or  stimulant. 

b.  SyrupustohjiferjeBalsami,  L.  SYRUPUS^ 
TOLUTANU3,  L.  Symp  of  balsam  of  Toln,  or™ 
baktuHK  tyrup. 

The  Edinbur^  college  direct  this  syrap  to  be  pre> 
pared  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  the  above  tincture  with 
two  pounds  of  common  syntp.  The  London  process  is 
to  boil  eight  ounces  of  balsam  of  Tolu  with  three  pints 
of  distilled  water  for  two  hours,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
boil  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  double  refined  sugar 
lo  make  a  syrup.  The  Edinburgh  fsnnula  producea 
both  a  cheaper  and  a  stronger  syrup. 

136.  Cassia  Fistula.  E.  CASSIA  FISTULA- C» 
RIS,  L.  D.     Cassia  iruit.     See  Botant,  p.  181.        *^ 

Officinal  Preparaliont. 

a.  Electuahium  Cassis  FiSTUue,  E.  ELEC-5' 
TUARIUM  CAS8LE,  L.  D.     Electuary  of  cassia.   "^ 

This  is  prepared  of  four  parts  (E.),  or  half  a  pound 
(L.),  of  tbe  pulp  of  cassia ;  one  jmrt  (E.),  or  an  ounce 
(L.),  of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds  -y  one  part  (E.),  or  two 
onncel  (L.),  of  manna  ;  and  four  parts  or  half  a  pound 
of  syrup  of  damask  roses.  The  manna  is  first  dissolved 
in  ine  syrup  by  a- gentle  heat,  the  pnlpa  arc  then  added, 
and  tbe  whole  evaporated  to  the  consiitenoe  of  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A  gentle  laxative.    Dose  two  or  three  drama. 

137.  Cassia  Senna,  E.  SENNA,  L.  D.  Sen-S 
ii»  leaves.     See  Woodville,  Lewi*,  and  Duncan  (c.) 

Offitmai 


(c)  This  volume  is  now  drawing  very  near  a  close,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  the  present  artisle  should  not 
extend  beyond  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  materia  medica,  wc  should  be  ex- 
tremely conuie,  and  should  omit  all  tbe  natural  history,  and  much  of  tbe  medical  history,  of  the  simple  articles.. 
Fortunately,  in  many  cases,. these  ciroumstancoB  have  been  anticipated  under  Botant  }  and  idiere  thil  has  not  been 


tbfi 


>yGoot^le 


Part  IV. 


OJkinai  Fr^aratioM, 

.  Ikfusou  Sekvx  sihtlsx,  L.  Simplo  infusiiMi 
of  teana. 

Prepared  by  mtcermtiiig  ui  oance  Kti  a  half  of  Ben- 
DB,  and  a  dram  of  powdered  ginger,  ia  a  pint  of  boUing 
water,  for  an  hour,  is  a  covered  vewel.   Dwe  aboat  two 
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Made  like  other  extncU  that  have  been  meDtiaaed.  Hittocr  of 
DoK  10  to  30  ffraiiK.     Not  much  used.  Simple  and 


x„|^,ed      *.  Iktdsdm  Seh»«  tartarisatum,  L.    Tartar- 
infuion  of  ized  infasion  of  Knna. 

Instead  of  ginger,  half  an  oance  of  bmised  coriander 
■eedi  and  twodrunsof  crystals  of  tartar  are  here  added. 
Doae  as  of  the  above 

Ufi^t  rf      c.  IvTOTOM  Tamahimdi  CUM  StHHiB,  E.    lafusion 

tnri|«Finii.   of  taoarindi  with  semw. 

withKana. 

Piepared  bj  nuuMcating  an  oonce  of  preserved  ta- 
marind, a  dram  (or  two,  uree,  &c.  drams)  of  senna, 
hfAi  a  dram  of  bnuMd  ccriander  soeds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  brown  s«gar,  in  ei|^l  ounces  of  bailing  water, 
for  four  hours,  in  »  {^aaa  vessel. 

An  eiceltent  laxative.  Dose  &om  two  or  four  oonces, 
according  to  the  qoantitj  of  tntno. 

ComSmd         d.    TmcTORA     SOOJ*    COMrOSITA,    E.        TINC- 

tioctiM  irf  TUBA   SENN^,   L.   D.      Compoaod    tinctaie   of 


The  £d!iburgfa  tincture  is  made  hj  digesting  two 
ounces  of  senna,  an  ounce  of  hrutsed  jalap  root,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  bruised  coriander  seeds,  in  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  dilated  alcohol,  for  seven  days,  strmining 
the  tincture,  and  adding  (our  ounces  of  double-refined 
sugar.  The  London  and  Dublin  tinctures  are  made  fay 
digesting  a  pound  of  senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
bruised  caraway  seeds,  half  an  onnce  of  bruiaed  cards- 
mom  seeds,  and  16  ounces  of  stoned  nlEins,  in  a  ndloo 
n  nine  pounds  (D.)  of  proof  spirit,  fw  14  days.  Dose 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
^  t.  £ij:ctuaiiium  Cauijc  Semnje,  E.  ELECTU- 
la.  ABIUM  SENN^  L.  O.  Electuary  of  senna.  Le- 
nitive  tkcttuuy. 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  electnaries  are  eom- 
poeed  of  eight  onnces  of  pounded  senna,  four  ounces  of 
powdered  coriander  seeds,  thiee  ounces  of  liquorice 
root,  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  figs,  half  a  pound  of 
pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  a  pound  of  pulp  ef  pnines  (and 
half  a  pound  of  pulp  of  cassia  (L.),  and  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  double  refined  sugar,  lliat  of  Dublin  is  made 
of  four  ounces  of  powdered  senna,  a  pound  of  pulp  of 
French  prunes,  two  onnces  of  pulp  of  tamariods,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  nwIassM,  and  two  drams  of  essential 
oil  of  carraway.     Dose  about  half  an  ounce. 

ft  of       /    ExTKACTtJM   CABSIiE   SENNiE,   E.      EXTRAC- 

TUM  SEMNJE,  L.  D.     Extract  ef  senna. 


g.   PuLvis  Sennx  courosiTus,  L. 
powder  of  senna. 

Composed  of  senna,  crystals  of  tartar,  each  twoci 
ounces,  scammony  half  an  ounce,  and  ginger  two  drams,  p 
Dose  two  or  three  scruples. 

128.  Hjematoxtlon  Cahpechiahum,  £.     H^-Iio^vood. 
MATOXYLON,    L,    D.     LIGNUM    CAMPE- 
CHENESE.    Logwood.    See  Botant,  p.  183. 

Offieitial  Prtparalibn. 

a.  ExTRACTUH  HxMATOXTLi,  L.   Extract  of  log-I^itrset  of 


Made  by  boiling  logwood  in  successive  portions  of 
water,  and  evapontiag  the  miscd  lienors  to  a  proper 
consistence.     Dose  a  scrape  to  two  scruples. 

129.  SwiETEKiA  Mahagoni,  £,     Mabonnv  tree  VaEo(«n J. 
bark?  *     '  bariu 

1^.  SwiETENlA  Fhhifuga,  E,     Febrifuge  Swi-p,!^^, 
eteniaborit.  iwieunk 

These  barks  are  good  tonics,  and  may  be  nsed  instead 
of  the  cinchona. 


131.  GuAiACUM  OFnnNAiXtE.  GUAIACUM, 
L.  D.  Gasiacum  wood,  bark  and  resin.  See  Bo- 
TAXT,  p.  181.  i  and  for  an  excellent  acconnt  of  the  na- 
ture and  chemical  w^perties  of  tlie  resin,  see  Riil. 
Trans,  for  1B06.  p.  89. 

OfiMoI  Prtparatioiu. 

a.  DeCOCTUK    GuaIACI    GOHPOSITUM,    £.      Com- Coopooail 

pound  decoctini  of  guaiacum,     De&xtmtt  of  thr  woods,  dceoctioa 

Made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  gtuiiacum  raspings,  «"">• 
and  two  ounces  of  stoned  resius,  in  ten  pounds  of  water 
to  five  pounds  }  adding,  towards  the  "end,  of  sliced  sassa- 
fn»  and  braised  liquorice  root,  each  an  ounce. 

Given  as  a  diet  drink  in  cutaneons  eruptions  and 
rfaeunutism,  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  in  the  day. 

b.  TiMCTDKA  duAiAci  OFFICINALIS,  E.    Tlncttire  TinclWC  of 
of  goaianun.  gasiacoBk 

Made  by  digesting  a  ponnd  of  powdered  resin  of 
guoiacntn  in  two  pounds  and  a  lialf  of  alcohol  for  ten 
days,  and  filtering. 

A  good  diaphoretic  Dose,  two  or  three  drams  mix- 
ed with  honey  or  syrup. 

c.  TlMCruKA   GUAIACI   AMMOKIATA,  E.      TINC-*"«»«st- 

TURA    GtJAlACI    VOLATILIS,    D.      TINC- '?'*■?'« 
TURA    GUAUCI,   I.      Ammooiated    tincture    of^^f"^ 
guaiacum. 

5l>»  This 


the  case,  we  here  make  a  general  reference  to  Woodville^s  "  Medical  Botany,"  Lewis's  "  Experimental  Hiv 
sloiy,"  Dnnean's  "  New  Dirpensstory,"  the  "  Practical  Synopsis,"  and  "  Theiauma  Mtdicamnum, 


>yGooi^le 


7i5+ 


MATERIA   MEDICA,  &c. 


Hiitoi7  or       This  if  made  hj  digesting  four  otiDces   of  powdered     zoio  (two  ounces  of  strained   storax,  L.)  ao  ounce  of  ] 
Simple  uid  resin  of  guaiBcum  in  about  one  pound  and  a  half  of    balsam  of  Tolu,  and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  socoto-  S 
I   days  (tliree  days  L.)t 


„  ,.'.        ammoniated  alcohol  for 
^         and  filtering. 

More  stimulant  than  the  last.      Dosi 


See  Botany,  i 


two  pounds  of  alcohol,  foi;  seven  dajn  (oi 
three  days,  L.),  and  straining.  ' 

Thu  tinctuie  forms  a  good  expectorant,  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  honej  ',  and  it  has  been  long,  though 
jj^  perhaps  undeservedly,  celehrated,  as  an  external  appli- 

Rfe-  132.  RuTA  GKAVEOLEKS,  £.    EUTA,  L.  D.   Bue.     cation  to  wounds. 

£.  AciDUM  Bkhzoicum,  £.  SAL  BENZOINI^e 
D.  F{.0R£8  BENZOES,  L.  Benzoic  acid.  Sailm 
ofBeitxoin.     tJowert  ^benjamin. 

The  Edinbui^h  process  for  obtaining  this  acid  is,   to- 
triturate  34  ounces  of  beiuoin  with  eight  ounces  ef  car- 
bonate af  soda  i  to  boil'  tins  mixture  in  16  pounds  «f 
Distilled  as  other  volatile  oils.     Used  chiefly  as  an     water,  constantly  stirring,  straining  the  decoction  ;  rv- 


182. 


OJUt'nal  Preparations. 
.  Oleum  volatile  Rut*,  D.     Volatile  oil  of 


anthelmintic.     Dose  from  three  to  six  drops. 

Eitnctot        b.    ExTRACTUM  KuTK   ORAVEOLENTIS,   E.      EX- 

"«-  TRACTUM  RUT^,  L.  D.     Eitraet  of  me. 

Made  like  other  wiitery  extracts.     Dose  about  one 


S<I 


113.  Qdassia  Simaruba,  E.  SIMAROUBA, 
L.  D,     Siroafouba^  or  mmmtain  damson  bark. 

Used  as  a  tonic  in  dysentery,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  in- 
digestion, and  intermittent  fevers.  Dose  about  a  dram 
in  substance,  or  two  drams  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
which  is  the  better  mode  of  exhibition. 


peat  the  boiling  with  six  pouads  of  more  water,  strain- 
ing, mixing  the  two  decoctions,  and  evaporating  till 
only  two  pounds  remain,  filtering  again,  and  dropping 
into  the  fluid  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  there  is 
any  precipitation ;  then  dissolving  the  precipitated  acid 
in  boiling  water,  straining  the  solution  tbroagh  tinm, 
and  setting  it  aside  lo  crystallize  ;  and,  lastly,  washing 
the  crystals  with  cold  water,  and  drying  them. 

For  other  methods  of  procuring  this  acid,  and  for  no 
account  of  its  chemical  properties,  See  CHEMm'K,T, 
N"  7 14  et  aetj. 

Benzoic  acid  is  employed  as  an  expectorant,  in  a 
dose  of  a  grain  or  two. 


134.    Quassia    excels  a,   £. 

Quassia  wood,  bark,  and  root. 


■Whortie- 
Siom. 


A  strong  bitter,  and  good  tonic,  generally  ^ven  by 
way  of  infusion,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  drams 
to  a  pint  of  water. 

135.  Rhododencrok  Chbtsanthum,  E.  Yel- 
low-flowered  rhododendron.  See  Botany,  p.  184.  and 
Duncan's  Dispensatory. 

1-36.  Abbotus  Uva  Ursi,  E.  UVA  URSI,  L 
D.     Whortle-berry.     See  Botany,  p.  184, 


QUASSIA,    Xi.         139.  CorAiTERA  OFViciNALis,  E.   BALSAMUMBi 
COPAIVA,  L.      BALSAMUM   COPAIBA,   D.«> 

Balsam  of  Cofaiva.    See  Botany,  p.  185. 


140.  DiAHTHUS  Caryofhyllus,  E,  CARYO-a. 
PHYLLUM  RUBRUM,  L.  D.  Clove  julyfiower.io 
See  Botany,  p.  196. 

Officinal  Preparationt. 


137.  StTRAX  OTFICIHAEE,  E.  STYRAX,  L, 
STYRAX  CALAMITA,  D.  Storwt.  See  Bota- 
xr,  p.  1S4.  and  Chehistrt,  N°  3481. 

Officinal  Prtparatmt. 
a.  Sttrax  puriticata,  L.  D.     Pnrified  storax. 


a.  SyRDPUS  DtANTILK  Caryophylle,  E.  SY-a,n 
RUPUS  CARYGPHYLLI  SUBRI,  L.  Syrup  ofct, 
clove  jnlyflower.  Soi 

Made  by  macerating  a  pound  or  two  of  the  petals  of 
clove  jalyflowers  fresh  gathered,  and  fteed  from  the 
heels,  in  four  pounds  or  six  pints  of  boiling  water  for 
12  hour*  in  a  glass  vessel,  straining  the  inAision,  and 
Stora*  is  pnrified  by  dissolving  it  in  rectified  spirit,  "^d'"*  0/  ^<^'f  wfioed  sugar,  seven  pounds,  or  aa 
straining  the  solution,  and  reducing  it  to  a  proper  thick-  """^  **  "  sufficient  to  form  a  symp. 
ness  by  a  gentle  beat. 

Employed  cbiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  a  tincture  to  be         "^"'  *■  Pi^Ntagynia. 
mentioned  immediately.  14..  Oxalis  AcetoSELla.      LCJULA,  L.     A- w, 

138.  Sttrax  Benzoin,  E.  BENZOE,  L.  BEN-    CETOSELLA,  D.     Wood  sorrel.     See  BoTAXY.rcL 
ZOINUM.  D.     Benzoin  or  benjamiin.   See  Botant,     p>  187. 
p.  1 84.  and  Chehistry,  N"  2480.  ojj,^  Pr^a^tion», 

OJidnt^  Preparations.  ff.  Conserta  AcXTOiBLL*,  D.     Conserve  of  wood  c« 


a.  TiKCTiiRA  Benzoes  composita,  E.  L.    BAL- 
liactirerfSAMUM   TRAUMATICUM.       Compound  tincture 


Untola.     .of  benzoin.     Traumatic  vulnerary,  vr  friars  balsam. 


Made  by  beating  the  leaves  of  wood  sorrel  in  n  nuow 
ble  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  first  by  themeelves, 
and  then  with  dsroe  times  their  weight  of  doable  refined 
rrepared  by  digesting  three  ounces  of  powdered  1»il'    st^ar,  till  tbey  arc  thoioughly  CMnbined. 

Digjuzed  by  VjOOQ  IC 


Part  IV. 


KrrtoTT  of     Class  XL  DODEdANDKIA.    Order  i.  MoKO- 

'  Siniple  and 

OfficiW    CTKIA.  , 

.^'^^""'.      142.  AsARUM  EuROPJEUM,  E.    ASARUM,  L.  D. 
C76       Asualiaccti.     See  Botant,  p.  ipo. 

"■  OffieintU  Prrparatimt, 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c  7^5 

148.  AuTGDALoa  cdHUUMis,  E.  AMYCDA- Hirtwy  oT 
L^  DULCES,  L.  D.  AMYGDALAE  AMAR^8»pi«»d 
L. '  Sweet  ttod  bitter  almonds.     See  BoTAMr^-p.  195.  _ 


J.   PULTIS   ASARI   coupoaiTUS,  £.  It.  O. 
P""Jf  of    pouBil  ponder  of  asarabacca. 

Prepsred  according  to  the  London  and  Dublin  pro- 
cess, df  equal  parts  of  asarabacca,  Sireet  raaijomm, 
Syrian  herb  maaticli,  afli  lavender,  dried  and  reduced 
together  to  a  fine  pondet.  In  the  Edinborgb  formula 
there  are  uspd  tbree  parts  of  asarabacca,  one  of  marjo- 
Tim,  and  one  of  the  layender. 

Used  as  an  errhine. 


Wi'- 

M3- 

Canella 

ALBA, 

E.  L. 

D.    See  BoTAJJT, 

Bella. 

^19D. 

Class  XU. 

ICOSANDRIA. 

Order  I 

.   Mono- 

CYNIA. 

581 

TokUle 
oil  of  pi- 


PHYLLUS  AROMATICUS,  E.  CARTOPHYL- 
LA  AROMATICA,  D.  Clove  tree,  and  its  eeseo- 
tinl  oil.  See  Woodville's  Botany,  and  Duncan's  Dis- 
pensatory. 

i4j.  Myhtks  PiMESTA,  E.  PIMENTO,  L.  D. 
Finiento,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  aUspice.  See  Botaht, 
p.  194. 

Officinal  Preparation 

a.  A«UA  'MtRTJi:  Pimentje,  E.  AQUA  PI- 
MENTO, L.    Pimento  water. 

A  gallon  of  water  distilled  from  half  a  pound  of  pi- 
mento.     Dose,  a  small  nine  gla^  full. 

b.  Oleum  volatile  Myrti  Pikemta,  E.  Vola- 
tile oil  of  pimento. 

Diftitled  as  other  volatile  oils.  Given  as  a  stintolDS 
in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drops. 

c.  Spiritus  Mtrti  Pihentx,  E.  SPIBITUS 
PIMENTO,  L.  D.     Spirit  of  pimento. 

A  gallon  of  proof  ipirit  distilled  from  half  a  potmd 
of  bruised  pimento.     Deee  about  an  omice. 

146.  PomcA  GRAMATuw,  E.  GRANATUM, 
L.  D.     Pomegranate.     See  BoTANT,  p^  195. 

147.  EtKALrPmS  RESINtFERA.  KINO,  E.L.D. 
ICina.     See  Duncan's  Diapensatorj'. 

Offieitial  Preparation. 
^     a.  TiNCTURA  Kino,  £.  D.    Tincture  of  kino. 

Prepared  hy  diKostinr  two  ounces  of  powdered  kino 
in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  seven  days, 
and  filtering.  Dose  from  one  dram  to  three,  as  an  as- 
tringent. 


Offieittai  Preparatiam. 

a.  Oleom  Amtgdali  coMMums,  E.    OLEUM  ^^al- 
AMYGDALARUM,  L.  D.    Oil  of  almonds.  .°*°^j 

Lom-  F^ni-DcaaJ  in  tlui  iihiibI  Tnannpr.     OivRO  as  an  emol- Oil  of  ml- 

b.  EkULSIO    AMYGDALJi;    COMMUNIS,    E.       LACAlmood 

AMYGDALAE  vel  AMYGDALABUM,  L.  D.*"""*^ 
Almond  emulsion. 

Made  by  beating  an  ounce  of  blanched  sweet  al- 
monds, or  an  eiince  and  a  half,  either  by  themselves,  or 
with  lialf  an  ounce  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  gradual- 
ly pouring  on  them  two  pounds  and  a  half  or  two  pints 
of  distilled  water,  to  form  an  emulsion. 

A  grateful  demidceni,  chat  may  be  drunk  in  any 
quantity. 

149.  PrUMUS  DOMESTICA,  E.  L.D.     Pmttes.  Pma. 
Used  as  a  gentle  laxative,  chiefly  in  composifion. 

150.  Prunds  spihosa.  PRUNCS  8YLVESTRI8,sloet. 
L.     »oe«. 

Employed  as  an  astringent. 

Officitial  Prtpar^ion. 

S9*  ■ 

a,  ComCRVA  Pruni  stlvestris,  L.   'Conserve  i^Cmttrn 

rioes.  '^■l"*^ 

Made  by  mixing  any  quantity  of  the  pulp  of  does, 
obtained  by  beiliog  them  in  water  till  they  are  soft, 
and  sabseqoent  expression,  with  three  tlaes  its  weight- 
of  double  refined  sugar. 

Order  4.  FEMTAeTiUA. 

•JSi-  PTRes  CTOOKIA.    CYDONIA  MALU8,  L. Q<na«i 
Qiiince  seeds.     See  Botany,  p.  1(77;  "«*• 


Ofi^nai  Preparation, 
a.   MOCILACO  SeHINUM  CyDONII  MALI,  L.      Mn-  U 

cilage  of  quince  seed.  ol 

Made  hj  boiHue  one  dram  of  qninee  seeds  In  eight 
ounces  of  distilled   water,   with  a  alow   fire   for   10 


Order  5.  P(h.tgynia. 

I  jx  Rosa  Gallica,  E.    ROSA  RUBRA,  L.  D.IU^^ 
Rod  rose  buds.     See  BoTAMT,  p.  198. 

O^ciaal  Preparatioiu, 

a.  XnrusuM   Rosxi   calucx,    E.      INFUSUM  IpIWm  ef 
ROS.«,  L.    INFUSUM  ROSARUA^  D.    " 

of  redroMS. 


ProfMred  by  infusing  a 


t  ounce  of  the  dried  petals  of 

iwi 


>yGoot^le 
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Hirtoty  of  red  roMB,  in  about  two  pounds  ud  &  faalF  of  boilinK 
Simple  and  water,  in  a  glass  or  unglu«d  earthen  vesael,  till  coliC 
M^d^  tben  adding  aboat  half  >  dram  of  nilpknric  acid,  and 
■  about  two  ounces  of  double  refined  tugar. 

A  pleasant  refrigerant  and  eentle  astringent,  given 
intemaJlf  in  bemtmrfaages,  and  much  employed  h  a 

Syrap  of         b.  Stkufus  Bas£  callicje,  E,  Syrup  of  red  rosea. 

Made  bj  macerating  seven  ounces  of  the  dried  petals 
of  red  roses  in  five  pounds  of  boiling  water  for  1 2  hours, 
straining  the  K^ner,  aad  adding  six  pounds  of  doable 
refined  sugar  to  make  a  symp. 

Honey  of        c.  Mel  ROSiE,  L.  D.     Honey  of  roses. 

"Made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  dried  petals  of 
red  rase  buds  in  three  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
for  six  hoars,  then  straining  the  liquor,  and  boiling  it 
with  five  pounds  of  clarified'  honey  to  the  consistence  of 
atymp. 

Costtrvcof  d.  CoMSERVA  Roax.  rubrs,  L.  CONSERVA 
roM*.  ROS^,  D.     Conserve  of  rosea. 

Made  fay  beating  the  fresh  petals  of  red  roses  with 

three  times  their  weight  of  doable  refined  sugar  till 

g^       they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

»*»^         153.  Rosa   Dahasceka,  L.  D.     ROSA  CEN- 

■***  TIFOLIA,  E.      The  damask  rose.     See  Botast, 


Officinel  Prtparalions. 

a.  AaoA  RosjE  cEKTiFOLio,  £.  AQUA  ROS^ 
L.  D.     Rose  water. 

A  gallon  of  water  distilled  from  six  ponods  of  the 
fresh  petals  of  damaA  roses. 

Chiefly  employed  as  a  perfume. 

6.  Stkufus  Ro9X  cemtifolix,  £.  SYSUFUS 
ROS£,  L.     Syrup  of  damask  rosea. 

Made  by  macerating  one  pound  (E.)  or  sere* 
eoncea  (L.)  of  tbe  fresh  petals  of  damask  roses,  in  four 
poondl  or  four  pmta  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
adding  to  the  itiained  liquor  three  pounds  (E.)  or  six 
pounds  (L.)  of  double  refined  sugar,  to  make  a  sy- 
mp. 

154.  HosA  CANiMA,  E.  CYN08BATUS,  L. 
Jlifs.    See  Botahy,  p.  J98. 

Qfin'nal  Prrparation. 

»f      a.  CoNSERVA  Ross   CANIVJB,  E.      CONSERVA 
CYKOSBATI,  L.    Conserve  of  hips. 

Made  by  beating  any  qoantity  of  the  palp  of  ripe 
hips  with  three  times  its  weight  of  doable   refined 

155.  RuBus  iDsus,  L.  B.    Raspbeiry.    See  Bo- 
•*^           TAirr,  p.  198. 

Officinal  PreparatioH. 

Sjnpof        a.  STRurtn FRUCTUs RuBi  iDJEi.L.    Syropoftasp' 
"•I*"™*  berry  juice. 


ME  Die  A,  £c.  F 

Made  by  boiling  the  juice  of  raspberry  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  donble  refined  sugar  to  make  a  syrup. 

156.     TORMENTILL*     ERKCTA,    E.       TORMEN- 

TILLA,  L.  D.      Tormentil    root.      See    Botakt, 
p.  199. 


Common    cinquefoiL      See     Botant, 


LUM,'  L. 

158.  Geum  CRBAKUH.   Avens  or  Aer&  ^nft.    See 
BoTAKT,  p.  190.  and  tbe  "  Practical  Synopsis." 
This  is  conudeied  as  a  good  substitute  for  cincboHa. 

Class  XIII.  POLY^NDRIA.    Order  i.  Mono. 

CTNIA. 


;u'iSr 


Pafavek  Rhoeas. 

L.      Common  red  poppy. 


papavzr  errati- 

BOTANT,   p.i 


Officinat  Preparation. 


a.  SrRtFFUS  Fafaveri*  erratici,  L.  Syrup  of 
red  poppy. 

Four  pounds  of  the  fresb  flowers  of  red  po^y  an 
mdually  mixed  with  four  pints  and  a  half  of  bMling 
distilled  water  in  a  water  bath,  constantly  stirring 
them }  they  are  then  sutEeied  to  macerate  for  1 2  boars, 
the  juice  is  pressed  out  and  boiled  with  doable  refined 
sugar  into  a  syrup. 

Generally  added  to  narcotic  draughts,  jtdep«,  &c 

160.    Pafaver   wmniferum,  E.     pap  aver 

ALBUM.  L.  D.    White  poppy.     Opitan.    See  Bo-i 

TANT,  p.  204. 

To  dilate  on  any  article,  however  important,  is  now 
out  of  our  power ;  we  must  therefore,  besides  tbe  above 
reference,  refer  our  readers  for  the  best  accoonts  of 
opium,  to  Or  Crumpe's  **  Inquiry,"  Dr  Doncan'a  Dis- 
pensatory, the  "  Practical  Synopsis,"  and  Theaaumt 
Mtdicamiman. 

Officinal  Prtparationt. 
a.  Opium  furificatuh,  L.  D.  Purified  opium.  ) 
A  pound  of  opium,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  digested 
with  12  pints  of  proof  spirit,  with  a,  gentle  beat,  till  as 
much  as  passible  of  the  opium  is  dissolved.  Tbe  tinc- 
ture is  then  filtered  and  distilled  to  a  cooastence  proper 
for  making  into  pills  or  healing  to  powder. 

Purified  opium  is  commonly  considered  as  rather 
weaker  than  erode  opium ;  two  grains  of  the  softer 
mass,  and  one  grain  and  a  half  of  tbe  harder,  being  an 
ordinary  dose. 

h.  PuLVis  OFiATUS,  E.  L.     Opiate  powder.  < 

By  the  London  process  this  is  fonned  by  mixing  to-' 
getber  a  dram  of  hard  purified  opium  in  powder,  and 
nine  drams  of  bamt  and  prepared  hartsbom.  The 
Edinburgh  powder  is  prepared  of  one  part  of  opium, 
and  nine  parts  of  prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  rubbed 
together  to  a  vei^  fine  powder. 

Ten  grains  of  these  powders  contain  one  grain  of 
opinin ;  but  the  Edinburgh  powder  is  rather  the  itroo^ 


>yGooi^k 


P»rtIV. 


lUitMj  of  «■•     They  »re  useful  when  it  ii  required  to 
Simple  uulopiniii  iu  very  ■n»U  doaei. 

OBcinil 
M^jlctew.      ^  PiLDL*  Opii,  L.    PILUL«  OPIATJE,  E. 

(fr       Opiam  p3U.      Opiate  or  tKebok  piilt. 
^^  The  LoDdvD  pilU  mre  ^epued  of  two  dnuns  of  hard 

purified  opii 
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,  and  43  of  uittory  of 
c  grain  of  Simple 


opiam.      TTiirty-six  grains  of  the  London 

the  Edinburgh  preparation,  contain  about  ol    ^  .    ^^_ 

g.  Electuaruu  mimosa  Catechu,  E.    ELEC-  ' — » 

TUASrUM     CATECHU     COMl'OSITUM,    I>._,  ''" 

,  _. ,__,._.     _  CONFECTIO  JAPONICA.     Electuai^  of  ctechu. ^^J.^^ 

in  ponder,  and  one  ounce  of  estnct  of     Ji^onic  catifection. 


iiquorice,'beAten  together  till  they  are  perfectly  i 
The  Edinburgh  pilU  are  formed  of  one  part  of  opium, 
and  MvcD  of  extract  of  liquorice,  softened  separately 
with  diluud  alcohol,  beaten  into  a  pulp  and  mixeil, 
Mid  then  beiten  with  two  parts  of  pounded  Jamaica 
pepper  into  an  uniform  mass. 

The  London  (ulls  contain  two  grabs  of  opinm,  and 
the  Ediobnrgh  one  gTKio,  in  10  of  the  mass. 

E^t»ci  of      ^.  ExTRACTUM  Opii,  D.     Extract  of  opium. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  purified  opium 
in  one  pound  of  boiling  water,  Straining  the  liquor,  and 
adding,  while  warm,  one  pound  of  cold  distilled  wa- 
ter, exposing  to  the  air  for  two  days,  filtering  again, 
Mud  evaporating  to  the  proper  consistence  of^ao  ex- 
tract. 

TtdcIwi  of     r.  Trochisci  Gltcyrrhizx  ctjm  Opio,  E.  TBO- 
liqaorice     CHISCI    CLYCYHRHIZiE    COMPOSITI,    D. 

'""**'"*  Trochee  of  liqwaice  with  opinm.      Compound  tnehet 
ofhquorwf. 

The  Edinhnr^  trDches  are  formed  by  triturating 
two  drams  of  opium,  with  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of 
tolu  i  then  adding  by  degrees  five  ounces  of  extract  of 
liquorice,  softened  in  warm  water,  and  eight  ounces  of 
common  syrup }  and  lastly,  fiye  ounces  of  pondered 
gam  arabic,  and  drying  the  mass  till  it  is  of  a  consist- 
ence to  fonn  troches,  weighing  ten  grains  each.  The 
Dublin  formula  directs  two  drams  of  purified  opium  to 
be  triturated  with  a  dram  of.bslsam  of  Peru,  and  three 
dnuns  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  till  they  are  intimately  mix- 
ed i  then  to  be  added  two  drams  of  tincture  of  loin, 
and  nine  ounces  of  extract  of  liquorice,  softened  in 
warm  water ;  when  the  whole  is  to  be  well  beaten  to- 
gether, and,  with  the  addition  of  five  ounces  of  powder- 
ed gum  arable,  formed  into  troches,  weighing  ten  grains 

llieM  troches  are  intended  to   allay  irritation   in 
tickling  coughs.     About  seven  and  a  half  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  BIX  of  the  Dublin  troches,  cuilain  about  one 
gnuB  of  opium. 
fiig 
OpM  f.  Elktuakium  OriATUM,  E.    CONFECTIO 

•lecuiaiy.    QPIATA,  L.    OptaU  dectoary.     OpiaU  amfeeti<m. 

The  Edinburgh  electuary  is  formed  by  mixing  toge- 
ther six  ounces  of  aromatic  powder,  three  ounces  of  fine- 
ly powdered  4nakeroot,  half  an  ounce  of  opium,  diffused 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  white  wine,  and  one 
pound  of  the  syrap  of  ginger.  The  London  confection 
is  prepared  of  six  drams  of  bard  purified  opium  in-  pon- 
d«r  )  of  long  pepper,  ginger,  and  carraway  seeds,  pow- 
dered, each  two  ounces;  and  syrup  of. white  poppy 
boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  three  times  tbfi 
weight  of  the  other  ingredients.  The  opium  is  first 
nixed  with  the  syrup,  tneo  the  other  powders  added, 
ud  the  whole  intimately  blended.  . 

These  ate.tAtended  as  stimnUting  comfoutioss  of 


These  electuaries  are  prepared  of  four  ounces  of  ex- 
tract of  catechu  pondered,  three  ounces  powdered 
kino,  one  ounce"  of  cinnamon,  and  the  same  of  nut- 
meg in  powder,  one  dram  and  a  half  of  opium,  difiii- 
sed  in  Spanish  white  wine,  and  two  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter of  syrup  of  red  roses  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
honey  (£.);  or  14  ounces  of  syrup  of  ginger,  and  the 
same  of  the  syrup  of  orange  peel,  boiled  to  the  consist- 
ence of  honey  (D.). 

Fonerful  astringents,  given  in  diarriiaas.  Ten  scru- 
ples contain  about  one  grain  of  opium,  and  the  usual 
dose  is  a  tea  spoonful  frequently  repeated. 

A.TiNCTuiiAOrii,E.L.D.  TINCTURA  THE- 
BAICA.  Tincture  of  opiiUD.  TheboK  tmcturt,  Li-' 
quid  hudaaum. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  tinctures  are  made  by 
digesting  two  ounces  aKopium  in  two  pounds  of  diluted 
alcohol,  14  days,  and  filtering.  The  London  tinctare. 
is  made  by  digesting  ten  drams  of  powdered  purified 
opium  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit  for  ten  days. 

Iliese  tinctures  are  considered  as  of  nearly  equal' 
strength.  Dose  as  narcotics,  25  or  30  drops  ;  as  an- 
tispasmodics, tbey  are^  like  the  solid  opium,  given  in 
much  larger  doses. 

i'.TiKCTUKaOpU  CAHrHORATA,L.D.  ELIXIR 
FABEGORICUIV.  Camphoiatcd  tincttire  of  opium. 
Partgoric  tlirir. 

Prepared  by  digesting  one  dram  of  hard  purified 
opiom,  one  dram  of  fiowen  of  benzoin,  two  scruples  of 
camphor,  and  one  dram  of  essential  oil  of  aniseeds,  in 
two  pints  of  proof  spirit,  for  ten  days. 

Half  an  ounce  of  this  tincture  contains  about  on». 
grain  of  opium.     Usual  dose  about  one  dram  or  two. 

k.  TiKcTuHA  Orii  aMmoniata.  .  Olim  Elixie 
PAREGORicuM,  E.     Ammouiatedtiocture  of  Opinni.      nttiDctDn  . 

Made  by  digesting  three  drams  of  benzoic  acid,  three     'V""' 
drams  of  sliced  saffron,  tno  drains  of  opium,  and  half  a 
dram  of  volatilaoil  of  aoieeeds,  in  ten  ounces  of  xm- 
moniated  alcohol,  seven  days,  in  a  close  vessel. 

An  excellent  antispasnwdic,  stronger  than  the  latt.' 
Dose  about  one  dram. 

/.  SrRUPUS  Orii,  D.     Syrup  of  opimm..  STTiipef 

Made  by  dissolving  48  grains  of  extract  of  opinm  in 
three  pounds  of  hailing  water,  and  adding  a  sufficient 
qnantily  of  double  refined  sugar  to  make  a  syrup. 

An  excellent  naicotic  for  children.  According  to 
Dif  Dnncan,  an  otinoe  of  it  contvns  about  two  graioi' 
and  a  half  of  i^iuab  . 

m.  Strupus  Papatzris  soHym:Kt,  £.      SYRU-Sjmpaf 
PUS  PAPAVERI8  ALBI.L.    Syrup  of  white  pop- '^"t«  ("P- 
pies.  P«^ 


Tlc-Edinlrai^h  syrup  i 


made  by  macerating  two 

Digjuzed  by  VjOOQ  It 
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ilinoQ'of  poniids  of  aWcti  nhite  poppy  bcaJs,  freed  from  llie 
'*o«''T' **"**'  '"  3°  P"""^^  of  boiling  dwlilled  water  for  I2 
Itlf^iciii*!  *"""*>  'x'iling  it  to  a  third,  and  pressing  out  the  liquor, 

trhipJi  is  again  boiledto  onelialf,  Mrained,  and  formed 

into  a  syrup  -with  four  pound*  of  doable  refiocd  sogar. 

The  proportion*   in   the   Loadon   proceat    are,    three 

ponndB  ana  a  half  of  poppy  heads,  eight  gallons  of  vii- 

(cr,  and  six  pounds  of  sugar. 

A  ireak  nanotic,  not  so  certain  as  the  last  syrup. 


Parti 


-Class  XIV.  DIBYNAMIA. 

SPERSIIA.  ' 

167.  Hrssorus  ornciKALis,  E.      HYSSOPUS,^ 
D.     Hyssop,     See  Botant,  p.  2l6.  g 

168.  Mentha   viridis.     MENTHA  fiATIVA,8, 
L.  D.     Spearmint.     See  BoTAMr,  p.  317. 


I.  CtSTtJS  CRETicuS,  LADANUM,  L.    Lada- 
luin.    See  Chemistry,  N°  3466. 

(ySeittat  Prepanaim. 

6iS 
-  CoDposad         a.  EWLAITRUH  LADAKI   COUPSSITDK,  X.      Com- 

I'd"""'     jovnd  ladauum  plaster. 

Fwmed  of  three  ounces  of  ladanum,  one  ounce  of 
>     frankinceuBe,  powdered  cinnamoii  and  expressed  oil  «f 
.  mace,  each  half  an  ounce,  aai  one  dram  of  essential  oil 
'  of  mint. 

A  warm  ttimulating  plaster. 

'Order  j.  Thigtnia, 

162.    DELPHIMUU    STAPHI8AGRIA. 

AGBIA,  L.  D.     StaveaaoK. 


Qficinal  Pttparatmu. 
AoUA  MenTRX  SATIVX,  L.  D. 


^.OlEUM  VOLJiTllzHEHTHXSATIVie,ri.D.     Vo-QB*''! 

tatile  <ul  of  ount. 


163.  ACONITOM  xkoHONTAinJM.      ACCONITUM  KA- 

FELLUS,   £.     ACONITUH,   L.   D.     Blue   moska- 
'luwd,  or  acMiite.    See  DtmcanU  Ditpeatatory. 

Qjffimal  PrepanUiont. 

a.  SoccDs  srissATus  Acoym  Nafeixi,  £.  Inspis- 
sated jtuce  of  aconite. 

Made  firom  the  frerii  leave*  bf  aconite  in  the  usual 
nanner.  '  Dose  &om  half  a  grain  to  three  gcains,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

Order  4.  Tetragynia. 

164.  WlKTEBlA  abouatica;  £.  Winter's  bark. 
.Similar  to  canellaalba. 

Order  6.  Poltctku. 

'-       165.  Hellebords  miges,'  £.  L.  D.    MELAM- 
PODIl^.  .  BUck  hellebore.     See  Boxant,  p.  210. 


'  Distilled  as  other  volatile  oils. 
c.  SriRITUS    Meittha    SATIV^S,     Ii. 


'Spirit    of 


BT  APHIS. 
Employed  as  an  external  application  against  ver. 


''  Officinal  Pnparatton. 
*3* 

Tbctnreer  ,.  «.  TiMCTQRA  HEU.ERORI  XIGKI,  E.L.D.      Tim> 

JJ^'^tnre  of  bUck  hellebore. 

Prepared  by  diseatingfouroiNMes  of  black  bellebeie, 
and  about  half  a  oram  of  powdered  ooduneal,  in  two 
ponnds  and  a  half  (£.),  or  two  ^nU  (L.)i  or  <two 
pounds  (D.),  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  aboat  a  week. 

Mnch  celebrated  as  .an  emmeDagogne.     Dose  abont 
■  tea  spoonful. 
*33 
SdaUnB         ^66.  Heixeborus  TorriDus.    HELLEB0RA8- 
KeDebera.    TEC,  L.     Stinkii^  hellebore.  '  See  Botavt,  p.  2IO. 


A  gallon  of  spirit  distilled,  from  a   pnamA  mai  a  Uf 
of  mint. 

i69.ME}irtiAFiFERtTA,E.  HEINTHA  PIPER- r.4^ 
.18,.L.  D.    Peppenniat.    SmBotakt,  p.  317.  mu. 

Offinaal  Prtpmraium: 

(» 

o.  A(WA.MENTH«PirERiT«,  E.     AXJU A  MEN- f**!"^ 

THiE  PIPERIT1DI8,  L.     Peppermint  water.         "*"* 

*.  Oleum  VoLATitE  Mekthjk   Piferit.k;  ^rfM^w 
'  PiPEKITIDlS,  £.  L.  S.     Oil  of  peppemiint.  »"■■' 

C.  SriRITlS  MCNTHK  PlFEHITS    V«l  PirULITII}IS,SrU«t 

E.  L.     Spirit  of  peroermiot.  pW^ 

All  these  are  prepared  ia  the  same  manner  aa  similar 
preparations  of  mint,  possess  similar  properties,  bnt -ra- 
ther stronger.     Dose  of  the  water,   a  wine   glass  full ; 
.  j>{  the  oil  ti>drop  or  two  j  of  the  ^irit,  about  an  ounce. 

TycMEwraA  Pulegiom,  E.  PULEGIUM,  1*^"^ 
.D.     Pennyroyal.     See  Botany,  p.-Siy.  "^ 

Offidnat  Preparationa, 

o.'AairAMENTinE  Pulecii,  E. 
Gil,  L.  D.     Pennyroyal  water. 

*.    Oleum    volatile    Mektks    Pdlegii.    £.«-,'?* 
OLEUM  PULEG1I,L.D.     Oil  of  pennyroyal!         ^^ 

e.  SriRrtns  Mehthje  Pulegii,  E.     SPIRrrUSs[i»rf 
PULEGII,  L.     Spirit  of  pomyroyal,  poijnp 


AQUA  PULE-P«M^ 


DiatiOed  in  the  same  manner,  and  pcwsesung  similar 
properties  with  the  preparations  of  aunt. 

.  171.  Latendula  spica,E.    I-avenddla,  L.  D.'*'"*' 
liSTender  flowers.     See  BoTAKT,  p.  216.  *>"" 

Officinal  Prtparatiant.  ' 

a.  Oleum  volatile  Lavandula  Spica:,  E.     O-Oii  tf  ^ 
1-EUM«^ 


ibyGoot^le 


Part  IV. 
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Hirtorr  af  LEUM  VOLATILE  LAVENDOL^.     Volatile 
Binplc  Mid  oil  of  Uvender. 
OfiHnitl 

*)istilleit  as  other  voUtile  oils. 

.  SpiRiTus  Lavandula  spiC«,  E.  SPIBITU8 
LAVENDULiE,  L.  D.     Spirit  of  lavender. 

Tno  pounds  of  fresh  flowering  spikes  of  lavender  to 
eight  pottnd»  of  alcohol,  and  teven  pounds  drawn  off, 
(E.)-  A  pound  And  "  ^'^^  of  Itvendec  to  a  gallon 
(L.)  or  nine  pounds  (D.)  of  proof  spirit,  and  five  pints 
(L.)  or  fivt  poands  (DO  drawn  off. 

A  powerful  Rtimulus,  Kidom  emplaned  inlenwU^, 
except  in  the  following  preparation. 

r.  Sfiritds  Lavamdul*  Sfic«  comfositus,  E. 
r**'  SPIRITUS   LAVENDUL^  COMFOSITUS,  L. 
TINCTURA  LAVENDUL^  COMPOSITA,  D. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender.     " 
lavender. 


Made  hy  macerating  a  dram  of  tlie  dried  leaves  of  Hisiorjor 
foxglove  in  eiglit  ounces  of  boiling  water,  with  an  ounce  ^jJJP'f  "?" 
of  opirit  of  cinuanion,  for  four  hours,  and  filtering.  Medicines. 

Used  principally  in  dropsical  complaints.  Dose  Wf  l_  ^,i..  .i 
an  ounce,  or  one  ounce,  Iv'ice  a-day. 

65!) 

A.  TinctubaDicitaus  furfure^e,  E.  Tincture Uncturcoi 
of  foxglove.  roiglow. 

Pivpared  by  digesting  an  ounce  of  tlic  dried  leaics 
of  foxglove  in  eiglit  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  seven 
daya,  and  litraiuing  through  paptr. 

Much  recommended  in  hienioptysis,  and  tlio  early 
stages  of  consumption,  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the 
puhe.  Dose  from  lo  to  3o  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  gradually  and  cautiou.^ly  increased. 

St- 


Class  XV.  TETK ADYNAMIA.    Order  i 
Compound  tincture  of    licui«S£.  ^^^ 

181.    COCHI-EABIA    OFFICINALIS,  E.      COCHLE- Garden 

ARIA,    D.     COCHLEARIA    HORTENSIS,    L.^' 
Garden  sciirvygrans.     See  Botany,  p.  215. 


Made  by  digesting  an  ounce  (or  half  an  ouiTce, 
L.  D.)  of  bruised  cinnamon,  half  so  ounce  of  bruised 
nutmegs,  (two  drams  of  bruised  cloves,  E.)  and  three 
drams  (or  an  ounce  L.)  of  red  aanders  shavings,  in 
three  pounds  (or  three  pints  1..)  of  spirit  of  lavender, 
and  a  pound  (or  a  pint  L.)  of  spirit  of  rosemary,  for 
about  a  week. 

An  e:(cellent  ooTdial  in  faintoesi  or  nausea.     Dose 
^  from  20  drops  to  a  dram. 

STrianherb       i^,_    TeUCRIUM    MaRUM.       MARUM     SYRIA- 

"""^        CUM,  L.  D.     Syrian  herb  mastich.     See  Botany, 

W»icrget.      173.  Teuchium    Scordhjh.     SCORDIUM,    L. 
luaadcrr.       Water  germander.     See  Botawy,  p.  216. 
^Vbiie  ,,j,S.  Marrubium    VULGARE,    E.   L.  D.      While 

«S3        ''orel'ound.     See  Botany,  p.  218. 

177.  Origanum  vui.care.  ORIGANUM,  L.  A  celebrated  remedy  in  the 
'.  Origanum,  or  wild  marpram.  See  Botany,  eruptions.  Dose  from  one  lo 
218.  (Iirice  a-dav. 


Officinal  Prcparatiuu. 

n.    SUCCUS  C0CHLEAR1,«  COMFOSITUS,  E.  L.     Com- tomponnd 
pound  jnieo  of  scurvygrass,  ^'""^ 

According  to  the  Edinbui^h  process,  this  is  prcpa-tP^*' 
red  by  mixing  juice  of  seunygrass,  juice  of  water 
cresses,  both  fre&hgathered,  and  juice  of  Seville  oranges, 
of  each  two  pounds,  with  half  a  pound  of  spirit  of  nut- 
meg ■,  and  aftei-  the  feces  have  subsided,  straining  ihu 
liquor.  The  London  preparation  is  composed  of  two 
pints  of  juice  of  scurvy gr.iax,  one  pint  of  the  juice  of 
brooklime,  and  the  same  of  that  of  ivnter  cres.ses.  snd  30 
ounces  by  measure  of  Seville  orange  juice,  mixed  and 
strained  as  before. 


scurvy,  and  cutalK-DU^1 
four  ounces,  twice  or 


Focgtare. 


Officiaal  Preparation, 
a.  Oleum  Oricani,  I^  D.     Oil  of  origanum. 
Distilled  as  other  volatile  oiU.    Much  used  in  tooth- 

'-     178.  Origanum  Majorana,  E.    MAJORANA, 
,  L.  D.     Sweet  marjaram.     See  BotaNY,  p.  219. 

179.  Melissa  officixalis,  E.  MELISSA,  L. 
Balm.     See  Botany,  p.  119. 

Order  2.  Anciosfermia. 

180.  DiniTALis  purfurea,  E.  DIGITALIS, 
L.  D.  Foxglove.  Sec  Botany,  p.  211,  See  also 
^Vitherin^  on  Eoxglove,  Duncan^s  Dlipeniatory,  the 
Practical  Stnopais,  and  the  T/ugaums  Medkamimaa, 

Dwe  of  ibe  digitalis  in  substance  about  one  grain, 
^adually  increased. 

O^fficinal  Preparations. 

^      a.  Tnpusum  DrGFTALls  forfdre*;,  D.     Infusion 
of  foxglove. 

Vol.  XU.  Part  tl. 


182.  Cochlearia  armoracia,  E.    R.\rHAN'USHofw-n 
RUSTICANUS,  L,  D.     Horse-radish  i-oot.    See  Bo-'"'*"-' 

TANY,  p.  Zl6. 

Offttinal  Preparation. 

a.    SplRITUS  RaFRANI  comfositus,    L.  D.      Com-Compinr 
pound  spirit  of  liorse- radish 


bone-r>' 
t  distil.  Ji'li- 

Bcur\-y grass  four 


18  pounds  (D.)  of  proof  spi 
led  rroni  tresn  [lorsc-radish  root,  and  dried  Sevil 
peel,  of  each  two  pounds  ;  freah  gardi 
pounds,  and  bruised  nutmegs  an  ounce. 

Formerly  much   celebrated  as  an  auliM^orbutic,  and 
stimulant.     Dose  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ouuce. 

Order  3.  SiLiauosx. 

18?.  Cardamine  fraTf.ksis,  E.  CARDAMINE,! 
L.     Ladies  smock.     See  Botakt,  p.  22^.  ' 

183.  S1NAF13  ALi 
mustard  seed. 

184.  SiNAPIS    NIGRA.       SINAPIS,    L.      Common Cufumo 

mustard  seed.     See  Botany,  p.  228.  niuttan 

+  jJE  ^qfi:inalf^ 

DigtizodbyLiOOt^le 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c. 


Pa 


OfficintU  Preparation. 

1.  Cataplasma  Sinapeos,  L.  CATAPLASMA 
SINAPIUM,  D.      Mustard  caUplasm,  or  BUiapism. 

Prepared  of  equal  parts  of  pondered  mustard  and 
crumb  of  bread,   made  into  a  proper  consistence  nitli 

.  vinegar. 

Ao  excellent  external  stimulant  application,  in  tie 
lotT  Stage  of  ucute  diseases,  and  in  other  cases  nhere 
slight  external  inflammation  is  indicated. 

18?.  Sisymbrium  kastifrtium,  E.  NASTUR- 
TIUM AQUATICUM,  L.  D.  Water  cresses.  See 
Botany,  p.  216. 

Class  XVI.  MONADELPHIA.    Order  i.  Tbi- 

ANDRIA. 

It      i8(S.  Takarindus  indica,  E.    TAMARINDUS, 
L.  D.     Tamarinds.     See  Botany,  p,  231. 


670 
CommoQ 

nullow. 


Order  8.  Poi.Takdria. 


187.  Malva  sTLVESTRis,  E.  MALVA,  L.  Com- 
mon  mallow.     Sew  Botany,  p.  233. 

OJicinai  Ptcpa' afkn. 

I      a.  Uecoctum  pro  enematx,   L.    Decoction  fot 
■■  clysters. 

i^Iade  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
malloiT,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  dried  cbampmile 
flotren,  nith  a  pint  of  ivater,  and  straining. 

I-       188.   AlTHJEA  OFFICINALIS,  E.     ALTH/EA,  I-. 
Marshmallon  root.     See  Botakt,  p.  233. 


Order  3.  Octandria.  * 

K 

193.  I'oLTCALA  Senega,  E.    SENEKA,  L.  D.  >■ 

Seneka  rooot.     Sec  Botany,  p.  337. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
.  Decoctum  Polygal*  Seneo«  E.    Decoctioor 


ofst 


elca. 


Officinal  Preparations. 


Made  by  boiling  one  oonce  «f  seneka  root  in  tno 
pounds  of  >rater  to  1 6  ounces,  and  straining. 

Uecd  in  dropsy  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  com- 
plaints, and  lately  recommended  in  croup.  Dose  about 
two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Order  4.  Decandria. 

191.  Pterocarpus  Sahtalinus,  E.  SANTA-I 
LUM  RUBRUM,  L.  D.     Red  sanders  wood.  d 

Employed  chiefly  to  give  colour  to  a  tincture. 

102.  Pterocarfus  Draco,  E.  SANGUIS  DRA-I 
CONIS,  L.  Dragon's  blood.  See  Chemistry,  N"* 
2467. 

Employed  as  an  astringent^  but  now  seldom  nsed. 

193.  Spabtium  Scopariuh,  E.  GENISTA,  L.  D.  f 
Common  broom  tops.     See  Botany,  p.  337.  ^ 

Officinal  Preparation. 

a.  ExTRACTUM  Geniw*,  L.     Extract  of  broom,  j 
Employed  as  a  diuretic 

194.  DoucHos  Pruriens,  E.  DOLICHOS,  D.c 
Cowbage,  or  cow-itch.     See  Botany,  p.  239. 

Joj.  Astragalus  Tbagacantha,  E.    TRAGA-C 

CANTHA,  L.  D.     Gum  tragacanth,  or  gum  dragaot.  ° 

This  gum  is  a  mere  mucilage,  and  a  emplc^ed  as  « 


Made  by  boiling  fc 
root  bruised, 


OJiciiuil  Preparations. 


,     .     ,     ,    f  ,  a.   Mucilago  Astragali  Tragacantrk.    Y..\ 

son,  in  seven  pounds  of  water  to  five  pounds,  strammg,  MUCILAGO  TRAG  AC  A  NTHtE.  L.     MUCILA-p 

and  when  the  feces  have  subsided,  ]M.onng  off  the  clear  GO  GUMMI  TRAGACANTH^,   D.     MociIa«° 

liquor.  .f , .1.  ° 

A  good  emollient  driuk  in  ioflanimatory  diseases. 

b.  Syrupus  Altrx£  officinalis,- E.  SYRU- 
PUS  ALTHJEvE,  L.     Syrup  of  marshmallow. 

Made  by  boiling  one  pound  of  fresh  marshmallow 
root,  sliced  or  bruised,  in  ten  pounds  or  a  gallon  of  wa- 
ter, tn  one  half,  and  adding  four  pounds  of  double  re- 
fined sugar  to  make  a  syrup. 

A  good  emollient  and  demulcent 


,  coughs,  &c. 
Order  z.  Hex- 


Class  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 

ANDRIA. 


J89.     PuMARIA    OFFICINALIS.      FUMABIA,    D. 

CoraiDon  fumitory.     S«e  Botamt,  p.  337. 


of  gum  tragacanth. 

Made  by  macerating  one  ounce  of  powdered  gum 
tragacantli  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  C^-)'  o^ 
liatf  an  ounce  in  ten  ounces  (L.),  or  one  dram  in  eigtit 
ounces  (D.),  and  dissolving  by  subsequent  trituration. 

b.  PuLvis  Tragacanth*  compositus,  L.  Com-  c 
pound  powder  of  tragacanth.  p 

Prepared  of  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  gum  arable, 
and  starch,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  nibbed  into  a  pow- 
der with  tliree  ounces  of  double  refined  sugar. 

A  demulcent  powder,  serviceable  in  tickling  coagfas, 
strangury,  ardor  urlnfe,  violent  raucous  diarrhoea,  and 
sifDilar  diseases. 


196.    Glyctrrhiza   glabra,  £. 


GLYCYR-1 
HIIIZA,! 


>yGoot^le 


fn 


PiirtlV.  MATERIA 

Biitn?  ot  BHIZA,  L.  D.     Liqooric«  root  and  extract  of  liquo- 
~  BimplB  Mul  rice. 
M^"*'        ^'**''  "'  *"  """""^''^  ""^  denjalcent,  in  substance,  in 
■  dBcortinn.  pills,  electuanes,  &c. 

,  Officinal  Prfoaralion. 

Ealnctof        a.  EXTRACTUM  Gl.»CYRRHlZ«  CI^BRK,  E.    EX- 

■"l"*"*-    TilACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZ^  L.  D.     Extract 
of  liquorice. 

Prepared  like  other  watery  extract*. 

c«bb«<^-        197,  Geoffr«a  iNERMis,  E.    GEOFFH^A.D. 
ine  buk.    CahUage-tree  hark. 

Lately  introduced  into  tbis  country  from  the  West 
Indies  as  an  anthelmiatic,  in  the  form  of  decoctino. 

O^iaai  Preparatiim. 

Secoctton       a.  DzcocTUM  Geofpil£X  inehmis,  E.     Decoc- 

•r  cabbage- tion  of  cabbure-tree  bark. 

tree  bark.  ^  _  . 

Made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  powdered  cabbage* 
tree  bark  with  a  gentle  6re  in  two  ponnda  of  water  to 
one  poond,  and  Mraiaing.  Dose  to  children  a  table 
spoonful,  to  adults  four;  giving  castor  oil,  and  dilut' 
ing  with  acidulated  driuks,  if  unpleasant  symptoms 
should  arise. 

198.  Trigokella  Foenom  Grecuk.  FOENUM 
GRECUM,  L.  Fenugreek  teed.  See  Botaht, 
p.  241. 

Class  XVIII.    POLYADELPHIA.    Order  3. 

ICOSAKDRIA. 
<9l 

Senile  loo.    Citrus  AuHAtniuH,    £.    AURANTIUM 

"™M^       HISPALENSE,  L.  D.     Seville  orange  juice,  peel, 
and  leaves.     See  Botant,  p.  243. 

Officinal  Prtparatiuu. 

Byta/rf         a.    Strufus   Cithi   aurantii,    E.      SYRUPUS 
•laasepecLCORTICIS  AURANTII,  L.  D.     Symp  of  orange 
peel. 

Prepared  by  macerating  six  ooncea,  or  eight  ounces 
(L.  D. )  of  the  fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  with 
uirec  pounds  or  five  pints  (L.  D.)  of  boiling  water,  for 
lahonrs  in  a  close  vessel,  and  adding  to  the  filtered 
liquor  of  double  refined  sugar  four  pounds,  or  enough 
to  make  a  syrup. 

Used  chiefly  in  composition. 

f>nug«  b.  Aqua  Citri  aukantii,  E.     Orange  peel  wa- 

peelwa-      ter. 

Ten  pounds  of  water  distilled  from  two  pounds  of 
fresh  orange  peel,  after  due  maceration. 

A    pleasant   cordial  water.      Dose   two    or   three 

Tiactan  of     C.  TtNCTDRA  AuRANTlI  CORTICIS,  L.  D.   Tincture 
orange  peel  of  orange  peel. 

Made  by  digesting  three  onncei  of  fresh  orange  peel 
in  two  piata  or  two  pounds  of  proof  spirit  for  three 
days.     Dose  three  or  four  drama  to  an  ounce. 


77r 

CONSER-  Hktor;  of 

CONSER*  Siinpld  Md 

Conserve  of  o-  .?^'.'»^ 


MEDICA,  8cc. 

d.  COMSERVA    ClTRI    AURAMTII,  E. 

VA  AURANTII  HISPALENSIS,  h. 
VA  C0RTXCI3  AURANTU,  ~       ' 

range  peel. 

Prepared  by  beating  the  fresh  rind  of  Seville  oranges  _^ 

fim  by  itself,  and  then  with  three  times  its  weight  of)|^^^ 
double  refined  sugar. 

200.  Citrus  MEDICA,  £.     LIMON,  L.  D.     Le-LeMoa, 

mon  juice,  peel,    and   essential   oil.      .See   Botant, 
p.  242. 

Offdnai  Preparations. 

a.  At^uA  CiTRi  MEDicvE,  E.     Lemon  peel  water.    L^noapeel 

A  gallon  of  water  distilled  frnm  two  pounds  of  freib 
lemon  peel. 

A  pleasant  aromatic  water,  similar  to  orange  water. 

_  ««> 

h.  Syrufus  Citri  medics,  E.    SYRUPUS  LtSTmprf 
MONIS  SUCCI,  L.  D.     Syrup  of  lemon  juice.  lemonjalc* 

Made  by  dissolving  five  parts  (£.)  or  five  pounds 
(L.)  or  four  pounds  (D.)'  of  double  refined  sugar,  in 
three  parts  or  two  pints  (L.)  or  two  pounds  (D.)  of  fil- 
tered lemon  juice. 

A  pleasant  refrigerant  syrup. 

c.  Succus  LiHOMis  spissATUS,  L.     Inspissated  Ic- Impuutci) 
mon  juice.  kmonjuice 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inspissated 
juice  of  elder  berries. 

Employed  chiefly  as  a  refrigerant,  especially  in  bili- 
ous or  remittent  fevers. 


Order  4.  Poltamdria. 


7fo  ■ 


201.  MeLALF.L'CA   LeUCODENDKON,  £.        CAJE- CHJcpaL 

PUTA.    Cajeput  oil. 

Used  ad  an  external  stimulant  in  ciases  of  luxation, 
sprains,  and  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections. 

202.  Htpericum  perforatum.    HYPERICUM,  StJ-""'" 
L.     St  John's  wort.     See  Bdtahy,  p.  243,  '" 

Class  XIX.  SYNGENESU.    Orderi.  Polt- 

CAMIA  JC4UALIS. 

721 

203.  Leohtoook  Taraxacum,  E.    TARAXA- DandeUon. 
CUM,  L.  D.     Dandelion  root  and  leaves. 

Reputed  a  diuretic,  but  acarcely  employed  in  mo- 
dem practice. 

204.  Lactuca  viROSA,  £.    Wild  lettuce.  See  Bo-M'yd 
TANY,  p,  248.  and  Duncan's  Dispensatory.  Uuace. 

Offidnai  Preparation. ' 

a.   SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  LaCTUCJE  VIROSX,   £.      In- lospuBtol 

spissatcd  jaiec  of  wild  lettuce.  juice  at 

wild  let. 
Prepared  as  other  inspissated  juices  -,  employed  as  a  >«(• 
narcotic  and  diuretic,  principally  in  dropaiei  proceed- 
ing £com  visceral  obatructioDs.     Dose  at  first  about 
5  £  £  three 


DigJUzed  by 


Gooi^le 


772 

Hitlory  of  three  grain 


MATERIA    MEDICA, 

gradukl]^  increased  to  15  or  more 


BARDANA,  L.  D. 

Recommemled  09  a  diuretic,  and  given  in  the  form 
of  decoction  in  dropsies,  file. 

2c6.Cynara  kcolymus,  E.    CINARA  SCOLY- 
MUS,  E.  1>.     Artichoke  leaves. 
Employed  as  a  diuretic. 
Order  2-  Polycamia  Superflua. 

207.  Artemisia  Abrotanum.    ABROTANUM, 
L.     tjouthemwood.     Sec  Botany,  p.  251. 

Officinal  Prcparatiim. 

a.  Decoctum  pro   fomento,  L.      Decoction  for 


fpr  fiMnen-  fomeiilatlonB. 


&C.  Pi 

llj.  TUSSILAGO  FARFARA,  E.  TUSSILAGO, 
L.  D.    Coltsfoot.     See  Botany,  p.  252. 

ai6.  Akthemis  nobilis,  E.  CHAM^MELUM. 
L.  O.     Cbamomile  fioirers.     See  Botany,  p.  254. 

An  excelleat  tonic  uid  ftDthelniintic.  l><we  in  snb-i 
stance  abitut  a  ecruple  in  powder,  or  one  dram  in  io- 
fosion.  Used  eitternally  as  an  emollient  and  ^UcuticQt, ! 
in  the  form  of  cljeter  or  fomentation. 

OJiciiiai  PrtparaU'otts. 
a.  Decoctum  Anthemidis  kobilis,  E.    DECOC- 
TUM  CHAMjEMELI,  D.      Decoction  of  cliamo- 
mile. 

Prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  chamomile  flowcre, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  bruise<1  carraway  seeds,  in  five 
pounds  of  water  (E.),  or  half  an  ounce  of  chamomile 
llowerswilli  two  drams  of  siveet  fennel  seeds,  in  a  pound 
of  water  (D). 


Prepared  by  boiling  for  a  lillle,  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  southernwood,  the  dried  tops  of  sea  wormivood,  and 
dried  cbamomile  flowers,  each  ao  ounce,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  dried  bay  leaves,  in  six  pints  of  distilled  water, 
and  straining. 


I-       208.  Artemisia 
MARITIMUM,  1 

TANY,  p.  251. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
of     a.  CoMSERVA  Absynthii  Maritimi,  L.     Conserve 
-  of  sea  wormivood. 

Prepared  by  beating  tbc  fresh  tops  of  sea  wormwood 
with  three  times  tbcir  weight  of  double  refined  suf^ar 


Employed  as 

Iriasis,  epilepsy.  1 
wo  drams  to  half 


ind   as   an  anlheli 


■:cd. 


CUM 


in  hypochoo- 
nintic.     Dose 

SANTONI. 


Employed  as  an   anthelmintic.      Dose   from  half  a 
dram  to  a  dr^m,  twice  a-day,  in  powder. 

Common  2,0.  ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM,    E.      ABSINTHI- 

wormwood,  jjpj  VULGARE,  L.  D.     Common  wormwood.     See 

Botany,  p.  251. 
tJ^-I  2II.TaNACETUM   VULGARE,  E.    TANACETUM, 

L.  D.     Tansy,  leav«!i  and  flowers.     See  Botany,  p, 

A  good  Ionic  and   anthelmintic.      Du!jc  half  a  dram 
to  four  drams  in  substance,  or  a  table  spoonful  of  the 
expressed  juite. 
Lcopard'i        211-   Arnica  MONTANA,   £.  L.  D.      German  leo- 
l«ne.  pard's  bane.      See  BoTANY-,  p.  253,  and  Duncan's  Dis- 

pensatory. 
Elc^^.         213.  Inula  Helekium.    INULA  CAMPANA, 
I""'  ,       L.  D.     Elecampane.  '  See  Botany,  p.  253. 
Cotdenraii.     j,^.  80LIDAGO  Virga  Aurea.    VIRGA  AUE- 
EA,  D.     GoMenrod.     See  Botany,  p.  253. 


U^ed   I 


:lyst. 


stimulant  foiuen- 


h.  Estractum  Anthemidis  nobilis,  E.  EX- 
TKACTUM  CHAM/EMELIjL.  Extract  of  ch«- 
diomile. 

Prepared  as  other  watery  extracts.  Dose  from  a 
scruple  to  a  dram,  as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 

217.  AnthemisPyrethruu.E.  PYHETHRUM,' 
L.  D.     Pellitory  of  Spain.  ■ 

Used  chiefly  as  a  masticatory  in  toothacli. 
Order  3.  Polycamia  Frustranea. 

218.  Centauhea  eenedicta,  E.  CARDUUSI 
BENEDICTUS,  L.  D.     Blessed  thistle.     See  Bo-' 

TANK,  p.  25J. 

Class  XX.     GYNANDRIA.     Order  5.  Hex- 


219.  AmsTOLOCHiA  Serpektaria,  E.  SERPEN-'' 
TARIA  VIHGINIANA,  t.  D.  Virginian  snake-" 
root.  Sec  Duncan's  Dbpensatory,  and  the  Synopsis 
Mater isE  Medico. 


Employed  9 
gangrene,  fitc. 


jubstai 


ind  tonic   i 


D  grai 


low  fevers, 

us  to  30. 


Officinal  Prepatation. 
a.  TiNcTUitA  Aristolochi*  Sebpentarije,  E.l 
TINCTURA  SERPENTARIyE,  L.  D.     Tincture* 
of  snakeroot. 

Prepared  hy  digesting  two  ounces  of  bruised  Virgi- 
nian snakeioot,  and  a  dram  of  powdered  cochineal,  in 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for  seven  daya 
(E.),  or  three  ounces  ot  snakeroot  in  two  pints  (L.) 
or  two  pounds  (D.)  of  proof  spirit,  for  seven  or  eight 
days.     Dose  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce. 

Order  10.  Poltahdria. 


ARUM,  L.  D.     Arum,' 
Officinal 

>yCooi^le 


MATERIA   MEDICA,  .&c. 

327.  JUGLAVS  REGIA. 


OJicinal  Preparation*. 
a.  CoKSIJiVA  Ani,  L.     Coiwerve  of  arum. 

pound  aod  a  half  of  tlie  fresh 


Made  by  beating 
Conwrre  or,^^  „f  ^rum  bruised, 
""'°*  refined  sugur,  into  a  1 


id  and  a  balf  of  double 
Dose  about  a  dram. 

Class  XXI.  MONOECIA.    Order  i.  Monoct- 


2*1.  Myristica  moschata,  E.  MYEISTICA, 
L.  D.     Nuimeg  tree. 

Nux  Moschata.  Notmeg.  Macis.  Mace.  Oi^- 
u^  Macis.  Oil  of  Mace.  See  Duncan's  Ditpanutory. 

Officinal  Prfparations. 

a.  SpiniTus  Myristic£  Moschat£,  E.  SFIRI- 
TUS  NUCIS  MOSCHAT^  L.  D.  Spirit  of  nut- 
meg.    . 

A  gallon  of  spirit  distilled  from  two  ounces  of  well- 
binised  nutmegs.     A  good  cardial.  .  Dose  about  half 


Orde 


r  4.  TetRANDKIA.  ' 

Betula  alba,  D.     Birch  juice. 


A  gentle  diuretic. 
£23.  MoRus  kicra. 


Monus,  L.     AIul  berries. 


OJprinal  Preparation, 

a.  SvRUPcs  Bucci  Tructus  Mori,  L.  Sttup  of 
mulberry  juice. 

Prepared  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  syrnp  of  black 
Emplojed  as  a  refrigerant  aad  demulcent. 

224.  Urtica  dioica.  URTICA,  L.  Common 
stinging  nettles. 

Used  as  a  rubefacient  to  paralytic  limbs,  which  u« 
Hlnppod  irith  nettles. 


Order  8.   PoLYANDRIA. 


,   L.   D. 


A  powerful  astriBgent,  employed  in  passive  hemor- 
rhages, diarrhoea,  leucwtlKM,  and  similar  cases.  Dose 
in  substance  15  grains  to  hali'adram  of  the  powdered 
hark.     Used  externally  by  way  of  gargle,  or  lotion. 

Officinal  Prtparation. 
r      a.  Ektractum   (Jucrcus,  D.      Extract  of  oak 


walnuts. 
Employed  as  a.  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 

Onler  10.   MoNADELPHIA. 

228.  PjKUS  ABIES.      The  fir  tree. 

Ptx  Bdrgundica,  E.  D.    Burgundy  ptch. 
Officifial  Preparation. 
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JUGLANS,  L.     Unripe  HiMor;  at 
Siniple  and 


EM-  Conipoaad 

Coro-B''fp"'^J' 

pitch  t^as- 


a.  Emplastrejm  Picis  Burgundicx,  D. 
PLASTRUM  PICIS  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
pound  Burgundy  pitch  plaster. 

Prepared  of  two  pounds  of  Burgundy  pitch,  one 
pound  of  ladanum  (L.)  or  of  galhanuro  (D.),  four 
ounces  of  yellow  wax,  the  same  of  yellow  resin,  and 
one  ounce  of  expressed  oil  of  mace. 

A  stimulatiug  plaster. 

229.  Thus,  L.     Frankincense.  Franiia- 

Officinal  Preparation. 
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a.   EmPLASTHUM   ThURIS   COMPOSITDM,  L.      Com- Compouna 

pound  plaster  of  frankincense.  ?'*'l"  "^ 

Prepared  of  half  a   pound   of  frankincense,   three  "^t""- 
ounces  of  drigon'«   blood,  and  two  poimds  of  litharge 
plaster,  adding  the  resins  in  powder  to  the  melted  li- 
tharge plaster. 

23a  FiNUS  BALSAMEA.      Hemlock  fir. 

BaLSamUU  CaNADENSE,  El  L.  D.     Bahjam  of  Ca-  Baluni  or 
nada.  Caaada 

211.  PinusLarix.     Tlic  larch.  I*"'"- 

-  ,.  '« 

TEREBmTKiHA  Veneta,  E.  D.     Venice  turpen- *">««  t" 
tine.     OLEUM  VOLATILE  P1NI,E.     OLEUM"""""'- 
TEREBINTHIN^,  L.  D.     Oil  of  lurpeniiiie.         oil'f  tBr- 

The  oil  of  turpentine  141  directed  by  the  London  col-^"      ' 
lege  to  be   prepared  by  distillation  from  common  tur- 
pentine. 


Officinal  Prrparatitm. 


Prepared  like  other  watery  e 


.   Dos 


o  grams 


226.  QuERcus  Cerris,  E.  L.  D.   GALLA.    Gall- 
nuts.     See  Duncan's  Dispensatory. 

Thhi  is  perhaps  a  more  powerful  astringent  than  oak 
bark,  and  is  employed  in  similar  cases. 


Oleum  volatile  Pini  purissimum,  E.  OLEUM pnnfied  oil 
TEREBINTHIN^  RECTIFICATUM,  L.  D.oftorpen. 
Purified  oil  of  turpentine.     Spirit  of  turpentine,  '"*■ 

Distilled  with   the  addition   of  water  in  well  luted 
vessels  till  the  purest  part  of  the  oil  has  come  over. 

Stimulant  and  diuretic.     Dose  from  ID  to  30  drops.     . 
Mixed   with   in  equal  proportion   of  ether,  it  is  much 
recommended  in  calculus,     It  Is  an   excellent  applica- 
tion te  chilblains  and  recent  burns. 

232.  PiNOS  SYLVEST8IS. 

A.  Pix  LitwiDA,  E.  D.    Tar.  ^"-^ 

Officinai  Preparation, 
a.  Uncuentum  Plus,  E.  L.  D.     Tar  ointment.      Tn  uist- 


Prepared  by  melting  together 


eijoal  parts  of  tar  and 
__  mutton 

atzodbyGoOQle 
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IUftoi7  of  muUmi  luet  (ti.  D.])  or  fire  parts  of  tu  and  two  {Mrts 
-     ■    nndof yelloirnax  (E.). 
EsK 


Officinal        Esteemed  B  ihmkI  applicKtiOD  in  cutueouB  diieascs, 
■  especially  liaea  captiu, 

Coinmon  B.  TeREBINTHINA  VULGARIS,  L.  D.   CommoD  tur- 

turpeatine.  pentioe. 

I,  like  other  turiientiiiea,  is  a  atiniulant  and  diu- 


MATERIA   MEDICA,  8u:. 

234.  Croton  Ei.eotheria, 
Ij.  !)•     CascariDa  bark. 


Pa 
CASCARILLA,  s 


I   CKcetlent  aromali 
,  or  two  scruples,  li 


TellJi' 


Thh, 

retic. 

C.  Resisa  flava,  L.  RESINA  ALBA,  D.  Yel- 
low rosin.     WAi'ie  rasin. 

Employed  chiefly  in  makiog  stimulating  ointments 
and  plasters. 

OJkimU  Prtponttiont. 

a.  Unguentum  Resinosum,  E.    UNGUENTUM 
'    RESINJE    FLAViE,    L.  D.      Reainous  ointment. 
Yellow  baaiticon. 


.  tonic.     DoK   about   half   a  1. 
o  or  thn!e  times  a-day. 


Tincture  of' 


fs; 


Prepared  by  melting  together  eigl 
lard,  five  of  white  rosin,  and  two  of  3 
or  by  melting  together,  of  yellow  rosin  and  yellow  wax, 
each  one  pound,  ofer  a  slow  6re,  adding  a  pint  or  seven 
oancea  of  olive  oil,  and  straining  tbe  mixture  while  hot 
(I'D.), 
erateof        i.  Ceratuh  ResinjK  Flavx,  L.  D.      Cerateof 
illo*        yellow  rosin. 

Prepared  by  melting  together  half  a  pound  of  die 
preceding  ointment,  and  one  ounce  of  yellow  wax. 

These  are  intended  as  stimulating  applications  to 
ulcers  that  do  not  heal  or  suppurate  properljr. 

^.i'^,        c.  Emplastrum  resinosum,  E.  EMPLASTRUM 
luwr.       LYTHARGYRI  cum  RESINA,  L.    EMPLAS- 

TRUM  ADHESIVU^f.   Resinous  plaster.  Litharge 

platter  ivith  roiin.     Adhesive  plaster. 

Prepared  by  melting  five  parts  (E.),  or  three  pounds 
(!..)>  of  plaster  of  semivitrified  oxide  of  lead  (litharge 
plaster),  and  adding  one  part  (£)  or  half  a  pound  (L.) 
of  white  or  yellow  rusin  powdered. 

Eroployeu,  spread  on  linen,  to  form  adhesive  plaa- 
ters,  for  keeping  tbe  edges  of  ulcera  or  recent  wounds 
together  -y  for  giving  mechanical  support  tb  ulcerated 
limbs,  or  keeping  on  other  dressings. 

lahDachri*      233.  BiciNus  COMMUNIS,  E,  L.  D.     Falma  chriati 

U  teedi.     seeds.     Siee  Botast,  p.  271. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
Caitoroil.        «.  Oj,EUM  RtCtNl,  L.     Castor  oil. 

Expressed  in  the   usual  manner  from  the  husked 

Castor  oil  is  seldom  prepared  in  this  country,  being 
brought  chiefly  from  tbe  West  Indies.  Vihen  cold 
drawn,  it  is  milder,  and  less  subject  to  become  rancid, 
but  it  requires  a  larger  dose  than  tbe  comninn  oil.  It 
is  an  excellent  purgative,  well  suited  to  cases  rf  colic 
and  worms,  given  either  by  the  moutli,  or  by  way  of 
clyster.  Dose  in  the  former  case  about  one  ounce,  and 
in  tbe  latter  about  two  ounces. 


a.  Tinctura  Cascarillje,  L.  lb. 

cascarilla. 

Prepared  by  digesting  four  ounces  of  powdered  cas- 
carilla bark  in  two  pints  or  two  pounds  (D.)  of  proof 
spirit  for  about  a  week,  with  a  gentle  heat,  pwe 
about  one  oance ;  best  in  C4imposition  with  decoction  or 
infuMon  of  cinchona. 

b.  ExTRACTUM  Cascarilla,  L.  D.    Extract  ofE 
cascarilla.  ° 

Prepared  in  the  usual  way  of  making  extracts.  Dose 
from  10  to  50  grains. 

Order  10.  Stngekzsia. 


235.  MoMOBDiCA  Elatebium,  E.  CUCUMIS' 
AGRESTIS,  L.  D.     "Wild  cucumber.  " 

O^inal  Preparation. 

a.  Succus  Sfissatus  Momobdic-c  Elaterii,  E.1 
EliATERIUM,  L.  Inspissated  juice  of  wild  cucum- 
ber.    £/at«riiim. 

This  ia  prepared  by  slicing  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  ex- 
pressing the  juice  very  gently,  and  straining  it  througli 
a  very  fine  hair  sieve ;  boiling  it  a  little,  and  setting  it 
by  for  some  hours,  till  the  thicker  part  has  subsided, 
"nie  supernatant  fluid  is  then  poured  olT,  and  separated 
by  filtering  from  the  thicker  matter,  which  is  to  be 
dried  and  kept  for  use. 

A  violent  cathartic,  employed  In  dropsy.  Dose  half 
a  grain  to  one  grain. 

236.  CuCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS,  E.  COL0CYN-' 
THIS,  L.  D.  Colocynth  or  bitter  apple.  See  Bo- 
Xakt,  ^  271. 

Officinai  Preparation. 

a.   ExTRACTUM    COLOCTHTHIDiS  COHroSITlJlf,  L.' 

Compound  extract  of  colocyntb. 

Prepared  by  digesting  six  drams  of  the  pith  of  co- 
locynth, cut  small,  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  four  days,  thea  dissolving  in  tbe  ex- 
pressed tincture  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pondered  so- 
cotorine  aloes,  and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ecammo- 
ny  ;  and  lastly  drawing  off  the  spirit,  and  adding  to  tbe 
inspissated  extract,  a  dram  of  husked  cardamom  seeds 


A  strong  cathartic  and  antbelm 


Dose  from  5 


237.  Brtonia  alba.  BRYONIA,  D.  Bryony 
root.  See  Botant,  p.  271.  where  it  is  described  nn- 
der  the  name  of  Bri/onia  didica. 

Clas3 


DigJUzed  by 


Gooi^le 


Part  IV. 


MATERIA 


Simple  ^   Class  XXU.    DKECIA.    Order  2.    Diahdria. 

MediciDu.      238.  Salix  fragilis,     SALIX,  D.     Crack  -vni- 
'•     V    "'  low  balk. 

Cnck  wil-      A  good  tonic,  employed  as  a  BubstUote  for  Peruvian 
low  Inik.     bark.     Dow  about  one  dram. 

„  Oi-der5.  Pentakdria. 

**».*"■        239.  PisTAciA  Terebinthus.    TEREBINTHI- 
l«.une.      i^i^^HiA^L     Cbio  turpentine. 

Not  materially  different  from  the  other  torpentinea. 

siJuJlt  240.  PisTActA  LEHTiscns,  E.  MASTICHE,  L. 
MostJcb.  See  Botany,  p.  376,  and  Cbkhistrt,  N" 
2464. 

7fiS 

So^  341.   HUMULUS  LUFULUS.      Hop. 

A  good  narcotic,  irbich  has  been  found  an  excellent 
substitute  for  opium.  See  an  Inaugural  dissertation  de 
Hurnvh  Lupulo,  lately  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr  de 
Bockei  J  and  Kirby's  Tablei,  p.  94. 

Order  6.  Hesandria. 

9ana{nrilla       242.   ShILAX     SaRSAPARIIXA,     E.       SARSAPA- 

i^«t-  SILLA,  L.  D.     SarsaparUla  root. 

A  slight  diaphoretic,  of  little  efficacy. 


MEDICA,   &c. 

Distilled  in  ibe  same  mu 
Stimulant  and  diuretic. 


OJumal  Preparatioiu. 

a.  DecoctumSmilacisSarsafakillx,  E.  DE- 
"f  "M"?^  COCTUM  SAR8APAR1LL/E,  L.  D.  Decoction 
"^  of  sarsaparilla. 

Prepared  by  digesting  six  ounces  of  tliced  tarsapu-iUa 

•    root  in  eight  pmts  of  distilled  irater,  for  two  hmirs  in 

a  beat  of  about  195° ;  then  taking  out  the  root  and 

bruising  it,  repeating  the  maceration  ;  then  boiling  the 

liquor  down  to  (out  pinta,  preving  it  out,  and  stnuning 


b,  Decoctum  Sasiapariix£  compositom,  L.  D. 

decociiwi    Compound  decoction  of  lariaparilla. 

njla.  .  Made  by  macerating  six  ounces  of  sliced  and  bruised 

saraaparilla  root,  one  ounce  of  [he  bark  of  sa&safhis 
root,  in  ten  pints  of  distilled  water,  for  six  houre ;  then 
boiling  down  to  five  pints,  adding  towards  the  end 
three  drams  of  mezereon,  and  straining  the  decoction. 

A  good  diet  drink,  but  scarcely  superior  to  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  goaiacum.  Dose  from  four  to 
eight  ounces,  three  or  four  timet  a-day. 

Order  1 3.  Monadelphia. 

Juniper  343.  JtmiFERUS     COHUUNI5,    E.       JUNIPERUS, 

l^niet        L.  D.    Juniper  berries.     SceBoTANT,  p.  378. 


Officiaal  Prepamtiom. 

OilofjDni-      c.  Oledm    volatile    JuKtPEKi    Communis,    E. 

per.  OLEUM   JUNIPERI    BACC^    L.      OLEUM 

BACCARUM   JUNIPERI,    D.      Oil    of  juniper 
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ner  as  other  volatile  oils.       iiittoiy  of 
Dose   from  three   to  ten  Simple  and 
Officinal 
M  cdiciuEi. 


b.  Spiritus  Juniperi  communis  fOMPOfiiTUS,  E.  ■■ 
SPIRITUS    JUNIPERI    COMPOSITUS,    L.   D.^   "■»  , 
Compound  spirit  of  jumper.  ipiritof  js- 

Nine  pounds  or  a  gallon  of  diluted  alcohol  distilled  >"1>"- 
from  one  pound  of  well  bruised  juniper  berries,  one 
ounce  and  a  Half  of  bruised  carraway  seeds,  and  the 
same  of  siveet  fennel  seeds. 

A  good  diuretic,  but  not  superior  to  common  gin. 

344.  JuNiPEHUs    Lycia,  E.      OLIBANUM,    L.01''«n"»' 
D.    Olibuium.    See  Chemistry,  N°  2487. 


,  E.     SABINA,  L.  D.SaTiii. 

Reputed  a  specific  in  uterine  obstructions,  but  gra- 
dually losing  its  celebrity.  Dose  in  substance  from 
fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples.  Applied  entemally 
as  an  escharottc  to  venereal  waits  and  simUar  excres- 

Officinal  Preparations. 

a.  Oleum  volatile  Juniferi  Sabihx,  E.     O- Volatile  oit 
LEUM  SABINiE,  D.     VoUlile  oil  of  savine.  or-tiae. 

77* 
6.  Estractuh  Sarins,  L.  D.    Extract  of  savine.  Extract  of 

Made  like  other  extracts.  Dose  from  10  to  30 
grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

77S 

f.   TINCTURA    SABINiC  COMPOSITA,    L.C«»P<»nd 
Compound  tioctnre  of  aavine.  Udciutc  o£ 

Prepared  by  digesting  one  ounce  of  extract  of  sa-.'inc 
in  a  pint  uf  tincture  of  castor,  and  half  a  pint  of  tinc- 
ture of  mjrrh,  till  the  extract  is  dissolved. 

Given  aa  an  emmenagogue,  and  as  an  antispasmodic 
ID  hypochondriac  affections.  Dose  from  30  drops  to  * 
dram  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

246.  CiSSAMPELOS  pAHEIRA.      PAREIBA  BRA.-fmJn 

VA,  L,     Pareira  bnva  root.     See  Duncan^s  Dispen>root. 


247.     StaLACMITIS    CaMBOGIOIDCS.       GAMBO-  Gamboge 

GtA,  £.  L.  D.     Gamboge.     See  Duncan's  Dispen- 

A  violent  cathartic  and  anthelmintic  Dose  from  I 
or  2  grains  or  10  or  15  grains.  Tbe  latter  chiefly  in 
cases  of  tenia.  ^ 

448.  Vebatruk  album,   E.     HELLEBORUS  wh7J\,.i 
ALBUS,  L.  D.      \Vhite  hellebore   root.     See    Bo- leb«e  roS." 

TANT,  p.  281. 

Officinal  Preparaliont. 
h.  Decoctum  Hellebori  albi,  L.    Decoction  ofu^J^^ 
white  hellebore.  of  white 

Made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  powdered  white  beUe- 
bore 


>yGooi^le 
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Hibtory  o{  l>ore  I'oot  in  liro  pints  of  dislllleil  witter  to  one  pint,  and 
Simple  him]  adding  to  llie  strained   liquor  tvhcn  cold  two  ounces  of 
OfflciHBl   rectified  spirit  of  iviiie. 
^"""'"".      Used  as  « lotion,  diluted,  if  necei-tar^ ,  in  tbe  itch,  and 
BinilUr  cutaneoui)  affections. 


MATERIA   MEDICA,  &c. 

Officinat  Prrparations, 
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b.  TiNCTUB, 
bel-  bellebore. 


Veratri  ALBi,  £.  Tincture  of  white 


Ointment 
bcUebore. 


Prepared  by  digesting  elgliC  ounces  of  powdered 
vrhile  lielleUore  root  in  tivo  pounds  and  a  halfof  diluted 
■Icohol  for  several  days,  and  filtering  ihrough  paper. 

Employed  occasionally  to  assist  tlie  operation  ot  eme- 
tics and  cathartics,  in  some  apoplectic  and  paralytic 
cases,  in  mania  ;  dose  in  [licse  cases  from  half  a  dram 
to  two  drams.  Employed  also  as  a  general  stimulant  or 
alterative  in  cutaneous  discasei,  beginning  with  ahout 
two  drops  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing the  dose. 

c.  Unguentum  Hei.lebori  ALBI,  L.  D.  Oint- 
ment of  white  hellebore. 

Prepared  hy  mixing  four  ounces  of  ointment  of  hogs 
lard,  with  one  ounce  of  powdered  while  hellebore,  and 
one  scruple  of  essential  oil  of  lemon. 

Used  in  similai'  cases  with  the  decoction. 

249.  Mimosa  Catechu,  E.    CATECHU,  L.  D. 

Catechu,  or  Japan  earth.     See  Botany,  p,  282. 

A  powerful  astringent,  employed  in  diarrhoeas,  ute- 
rine hemairhage  ;  and  externally  by  way  of  lotion,  or 
lozenge,  for  e^c ulcerations  and  aphthous  ulcers  of  tbe 
mouth.     Dose  internally  from  15- grains  to  two  scru- 


ff. MuclI.ACO  MiMOS'x  NiLOTlCJE,  E.  MUCf- 
LAGO  ARABICI  GUMI^I,  L.  D.  Mucilage  ol 
gum  arable, 

Prepared  by  dissolving  ona  ptrt  of  powdered  gom- 
arabic  in  about  Iwo  of  boiling  water,  and  straining. 

b.  Emulsio  Mimosa  Nilotic^,  E.  EMULSIO 
ARABICA,  1).     Arabic  emulsion. 

Prepared,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  process,  in 
the  same  manner  ai  almond  emulsion,  with  the  addition 
of  two  ounces  of  gnm  arable,  added  while  beating  the 
almonds.  Tbe  Dublin  emulsion  Is  composed  of  two 
drams  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  of  large 
almonds,  three  drams  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  one 
pound  of  decoction  of  barley. 

Employed  in  the  same  cases  as  almond  emulsion. 

c.  TaocHisci  GuMMOSi,  E.     Gum  troches. 

Prepared  of  four  parts  «f  gum  arabic,  one  of  pow- 
dered starch,  and  12  of  double  reBoed. sugar,  nude  in- 
to a  mass  for  troches  with  water. 

Similarin  uaestothe  lozengesof  starch.    See  N" 369. 

2JI.  Farietaria  officinalis.  PARIETARIA, 
L.     Fellitory  of  the  wall. 

Order  2.   DiOECtA. 

252.    Fraxinus   Ornui,  E.  L.  D.      Manna^ash. 


250.  Mimosa  Nilotica, 
CUM,  L.  D.     Gum  arable. 


A  mild   jjurgative,  well  suited  to  chitdre 


OJ^fial  Preparations. 

f      a.  Infusum  Mimos£  Catechu,  E.     INFUSUM 
JAPONICUM.     Infusion  of  catechu. 

Prepared  by  macerating  two  drams  and  a  half  of 
powdered  extract  of  catechu,  and  half  a  dram  of  bruised 

hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  straining  the  liquor,  and  add- 
ing one  ounce  of  simple  syrup.  Dose  from  one  to  two 
ounces. 

fi.  TiNCTURA  Mimosa  Catechu,  E.  TINCTU- 
"'rA  CATECHU,  L.  TINCTURA  JAPONICA. 
Tincture  of  catechu. 

Prepared  hy  digesting  three  ounces  of  extract  of  ca- 
techu, and  two  ounces  of  bruised  cinnamon,  in  tno 
pounds  and  a  half,  or  two  pints  (L.),  of  diluted  alcohol, 
for  seven  or  ten  days,  and  Straining  through  paper. 
Dose  two  or  three  drams. 

r.  Ei.ECTOAHn'M  MiMoss  Catechu,  E.  ELEC- 
TUARIUM  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM,  D.  CON- 
FECTIO  JAPONICA.  Electuary  of  catechu.  Ja- 
potn'ca  Confeelioir.     See  preparations  of  opium. 


quiring  si 
with  s< 


it  griping.    Dose 
I  composition 


Officinal  Prepai-ation. 

a.  Syrufus  MAKNiE,  S.     Syrnp  of  manna. 

Prepared  hy  macerating  half  an  ounce  of  senna  in 
me  pound  of  Utiling  water  for  tvelv^  hours  in  a  cover- 
ed vessel,  straining  the  liquor,  and  adding  one  pounij 
li  maona,  and  one  pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  to 
nakeasyrup. 

This  forms  an  excellent  purgative  for  children. 

2;3.  Pakax  QoiNftuEFOLiuM.    GINSENG,  L, 


A  Chinese  r 
lant,  but  now  a 


nt,  formerly  much  I1 
it  of  fashion. 


repute  as  a  stimn- 


E.    GUMMI  AKABI- 

very  useful  as  an  emollient  and  de- 


Older  3.  Trioecia. 

254.  Ficus  Carica,  E. 
See  Botanv,  p.  282. 

A  gentle  laxative,  used  chiefly  in  composition. 


CARICA,  L.D.     Figs 


355.  POLYFOOIUM   FiLIX  Mas,  E.     FILIX,   L 
FIEIJ 


d  by  Google 
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Hi>icii7  >r  FILIX  MAS,  D.    Male  ferii  nwt.    S«a  Botany, 

Hnple  »ui  p.  285. 

^'f*^*'       Tfau  nibiUaoe  bai  bean  in  gR*t  repute  U  an  an- 
VtOictMtt.  thelmintic.  esprcially  in  ca»c«  ot  tswUt  givflH  in  dows 
of  a  dram  or  two,  foUswcd  Ey  a  atrong  catliactic. 

Order  3.     Alox. 
Iccl^  256.  Lichen  Islahdicus.     Iceliail  liver-wort. 

KT«.wort.  This  Ucbea  has  lately  beoome  a  fiuluoQablc  rtmeiy 
ai  an  cmollieDt,  in  pdniODary  consuroptioti.  It  cob- 
tains  a  great  quantity  of  farinaceouH  and  nuciUginoiM 
matter,  and  ia  tfaerafbre  b^ly  nutritious. 

See  Synopsis  Material  Medice,  and  Thesaurus  Mo- 


Ordev  4.    Fdkoi. 

257.  Boletus  Icniakius,  E.  AGARICUS.  Fe- 
male ^^ic. 

This  anbatjwce  bas  been  mucb  celebroted  as  a  styp* 
tic;  and  before  tigatnrei  vere  m)  mucb  emploved,  uw 
used  t«  atvp  btemorrbage  Irun  the  inoutlis  of  blueding 
vesseb  daring  surgical  opentioni.    It  ii  now  oi^  of 


Appendix.    Palms. 

So,  258.  Cecos  BvTTKACEA'  PAJ'MA,  £.    Mackan 

Falm  DiL    trte.    P«Am  oil.    See  Botahv,  p.  2S9. 

A  vegetable  oity  matter,  employed  as  an  external 
emollient, 

ChAF.  III.   MtXEJlAL  SuBST.ISCEs: 

Sect.  I.  Skater. 

W.W.'  *S9-  Aqua.     Water. 

Tliough  simple  water  forma  no  part  of  tbe  Materia 
Medica  in  tbe  PbarmacopcEias,  it  is  an  article  of  so 
macb  importance,  both  in  diet  and  medicine,  that  it 
oii<;ht  not  to  be  omitted  here.  We  sball  tberafore 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  the  following  neat  ac- 
count of  it,  given  by  Dr  Duncan  io  the  later  editions 
.of  hii  Dispensatory. 
Slicnrw  "The  chemical  properties   of  water  liaw   been  air 

nun  w»t«r  ready  enumerated.  (See  Chemistht,  N"  384,  H  wy.) 
pnrert.  The  purest  natural  water  is  snow  or  rain  water  col- 
lected in  the  open  fields ;  that  which  falls  in  towns,  or 
is  collected  from  the  roofs  of  tbe  honses,  is  contaminat- 
ed with  soot,  animal  efflavia,  and  other  impurities  *, 
althongh,  af^er  it  has  rained  for  some  time,  tbe  quanti- 
ty of  these  diminishes  so  much,  that  Morvcau  says  that 
it  may  be  rendered  almost  perfectly  pnre  by  meana  of 
a  little  barytlc  water,  anil  exposure  to  tbe  attno^ere. 
Rain  tniter,  after  it  ialls,  either  remains  on  tbe  surface 
uf  the  earth,  or  penetrates  tfarongh  it,  until  it  meets 
with  some  impenetrable  obstruction  to  its  progreiw, 
when  it  bursts  out  at  some  lower  part,  forming  a  spring 
or  we)).  The  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either 
descends  along  its  declivities  in  streams,  which  gradu- 
ally n-enring  channels  for  thpmselve>i,  cmnbine  to  form 
rivers,  which  at  last  reach  the  sea ;  or  remains  stag- 
nant In  cavities  nf  considerable  depth,  forming  lakes  ot 
ponds,  or  on  nearly  level  ground,  forming  marsbes. 
Vol.  XII.  Part  II. 
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.  "  Tbe  Tarinttes  of  spring  mttcr  are  exceedinf Ij  nu-  IiittMr  of 
merous ;  but  they  may  be  ijiividcd  into  B«ft,  wbicb  are!i™pl<  boiI 
■uffictently  pure  to  disMlve  s««p,  and  to  answer  the  .V^*"*' 
purposes  m  pure  water  .in  general ;  the  hard,  which  , 

contain  earthy  salts,  »)d  deounippse  soap,  and  are  uu£t      804 
for  many  pw^ows,  both  in  doraestic  euanooiy,  «nd  inVariciIesgf 
manufactories  i  and  the  sajwe,  wbicli  are  strongly  jm-*™'"'- 
pregnated  with  soluble,  salts.    When  spring  voters  pos- 
sess any  peculiar  character,  they  are  called  mineral  wo- 
lirt.     Biver  water  is  In  i^neral  soft,  as  it  is  formed  of 
spring  water,  which,  by  exposure  becomes  more  puie  j 
and   running  surface  water,   nbich,   ahbaugh   turbid 
fnai  particles  of  clay  suspentled  in  it,  is  otliei-nise  very 
pnre.     Imke  water  is  similar  to  riyer  natter,     fbe  wa- 
ter of  marches,  on  tbe  cantrary,  i«  exceedingly  impure, 
and  often  highly  fetid,   from  tbe   great  proppriton  of 
a«imnl  and   vegetable  matters  irhich  i*  constantly  da- 
caying  in  them.  g^j 

"  Minerd  waters  derive  tbetr  peculiarity  ofchitracter,  Mincnil 
in  general,  either  from  coobiinijig  onrbonjic  acid   or*'ateti. 
soda  not  neutraliicd,  sulitburaXed  Jiydrogen,   purging 
salts,  earthy  saJts^jir  iron  ;  or  from  their  temperature 
mceeding  m  a  greater  or  lens  degree  that  of  other  snr> 
rounding  bodies.  T^  following  are  tbe  mo^  celebrated.       s^j 

"  a.  IFarmSpringf. — Batb.Bristoj,  Buxton, U>itlock,  Warm 
in  England.     Barege,  Vichy,  &.C.  in  France.    Aix-la- *Ffiii8*' 
Cbapelle,  Borset,  Baden,  Carlsbad  and  Toeplilz  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  Pisa,  Lucca,  Baia,  and  mvy  olbers  in  Italy.       807 

"  b.  Carbonated  ^iru^t, — PymMnt,   Seller,  Spa,  Cartonsttd 
Cheltenham,  Scarboran^.  '■"^ 

"  c.  J/W/sf.— Carisbad,  Aix-ln-Cbapelle,  Barege,  ^i^,i„,,. 
Tioeplttz.  goj 

"  d.  Su/pAureout. — Engfaien,  Lu,  Aix-la-Chapellc,  Solphun- 
Kelburu,  Uarrowgate,  Moffat,  and  many  in  Italy.         """b 

"  c.  Purging — Sea  water,  Lemington  Ptiore,  Har.  p— ^° 
rowgate,  Lu,  Carlabul,  Moffat,  Toepliti:,  Epsom,  Sed-  ^.tcn. 
Itiz,  Relburn,  and  all  bradusb  waters.  Sii 

"/  CiiA>i/w(f*.— Matlock,  Button,  and  all  bard  w«-  C»I<»ncHU, 
ters.  lis 

"  g.  Cholybeatr. — Hartfell,  Denmark,  CbeJtenb«n^ChiJ]'lwKtc. 
Pyrmonl,  Spa,  Tunbrldge,  Bath,  Scnrbeioogh,  Vioby^ 
Carlsbad,  Lemiogton  Priors.  813 

"  Mnffim/ u*r.— Water  is  an  essential  cooatituent  Jn  Medical 
tbe  organization  nf  all  living  bodies  ;  «iid*s  it  is  GOtt'""  ^f'"*- 
tiaoaUy  expended  during  the  process  of  lite,  tjiat  waste  ^''  - 
mu^  be  also  continually  supplied  ;  and  this  suj^.y  is  of 
such  importance,  that  it  is  not  left  to  reason-  or  .to 
chance,  bat  fgims  tbe  object  of  an  imperious  appetite. 
When  taken  into  the  stomach,  water  Wjts  .by  its  Icn- 
peratnre,  its  bntk,  and  the  quantity  isl^arbtid  by  the 
larteals.  Water  about  60  degrees,  gi^es  no  scnsatioB 
of  heat  or  cold  ;  between  60. degrees  and  4;,  it.gives 
a  sensation  of  cold  <followed  by  ■  glow  aitd  increase  of 
appetite  and  vigoor  ;  below  4.5,  thin  sensation  of  cold  is 
permanent  and  unpleasant,  and  it  acts  aa  an  astringent 
and  sedative  -,  above  60,  it  cKcites  nansn.  and  vomiting, 
probably  Lv  partially  reiuing  the  fibres  of  tbe  stomach, 
for  when  mixed  with  stimulating  substance*  it  has  not 
these  effects.  In  the  stomach  and  in  tbe  intestines  it' 
acts  also  bj[  its  bnlk,  prodnmng  tbe  effect*  arising  fr^ 
d)e  diairnaioB  qf  th«e  o^aas ;  and  as  the  intestinal 
gases  consist  of  hydrogen  {^,  cither  pure,  or  carbo- 
nated, or  BulpbHrated,  or  phoapborated,  it  is  probably 
in  part  decomposed  in  them.  It  likewise  dilutes  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine*,  thus  often  di- 
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Hiitorr  et  minubinx  tbeir  acrimony.  Il.U  abcvrbed  hj  the  lac- 
Simple  ■ndteals,  dilutee  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  increases  their 
Officinal  {aidity,  lessens  their  acrunony,  and  produces  plethora 
■  ad  moiem.     Its  effects  in  prodncing  plethora  and  flui- 

dity are,  however,  Tery  transitory,  as  it  at  the  same 
time  increases  the  secretion  by  the  ^ia  and  kidneys. 
Indeed  the  eSiKts  ofsudoTrficii  and  diuretics  depend  in 
a  f^at  measure  on  the  qoantity  of  water  taken  along 
with  them.' 

"  Mineral  waters  have  also  a  specific  action,  depend- 
in;;  on  the  foreign  substances  which  they  contain.  It  in, 
however,  necessiuy  to  remark,  that  their  effects  am  m 
general' much  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
strength  of  their  impregnations,  owing  probably  to  the 
TCry  circunJElance  of  their  great  dilution,  by  which 
every  particle  is  presented  In  a  state  of  activity,  white 
(he  lacteals  admit  them  more  readily  than  they  would 
in  a  less  diluted  Uate. 

"  Carbonic  acid  gas  gives  to  the  waters  vhich  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  it,  a  sparkling  appearance, 
and  an  agreeable  degree  of  pungency.  In  its  cSects 
on  the  body  it  is  decidedly  stimulant,  and  even  capable 
of  producing  a  certain  degree  of  intoxication.  It  is  of 
great  service  in  bilious  complaints,  atony  of  the  Sto- 
mach, nansea,  and  vomiting,  and  in  all  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  tf pe. 

"  Alkaline  waters  produce  also  a  tonic  effect  00  the 
stomach,  but  they  arc  less  grateful.  Tbey  are  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  morbid  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

"  Sulphnreoui  waters  are  chiefly  used  in  cutaneous 
and  glandular  diseases.  Their  effects  are  stimulant  and 
healing,  and  tbey  operate  by  the  skin  or  bowels. 

"  Pnrging  waters  derive  their  efiiH:ts  from  the  neutral 
salts  they  contain,  especially  the  muriates  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  and  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia. 
They  are  much  more  fre(|iient]y  used  for  a  length  of 
time  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  exciting  the  natural 


J 


'I  purgiog.  .Used  in  this  way. 


bilitating  the  patient,  tbey   increase  hi: 
appetite,  health,  and  strength. 

"  Chalybeate  water*  are  osed  as  tonics.  They  stimu- 
late eoondcrably,  and  increase  the  circniation ;  hut  as 
they  also  generally  contain  neutral  salts,  they  art  as 
gentle  laxatives.  Tbey  are  nsed  in  all  cases  of  debility, 
cachexia,  chlorosis,  floor  albuH,  amenorrhcea  ;  and,  in 
genera),  in  what  are  called  nervous  diseases. 

"  The  external  use  of  water  depends  almost  entirely 
'  on  its  temperatare,  which  may  be 

"  I.  Greater  than  that  of  tbe  body,  ur  above  97° 
Fabr.     The  hot  bath. 

"  3.  Below  tbe  temperature  of  the  body. 
a.  From  97  to  85,  tbe  wann  bath. 
h.  From  85  to  65,  the  tepid  bath. 
e.  From  65  to  32,  the  cold  bath. 

"  Tbe  hot  bath  is  decidedly  stimulant  in  its  action. 
It  renders  tbe  pulse  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  face 
flnsbed,  the  respiration  quick ;  increases  animal  heat, 
and  produces  sweat.  If  the  temperature  be  very  high, 
tbe  face  becomes  batbed  in  sweat,  tbe  arteries  at  the 
neck  and  temples  beat  with  violence,  anxiety  and  a 
sense  of  suSocation  are  indnced  ;  and  if  persisted  in, 
vertigo,  throbbing  in  the  heart,  and  apoplexy,  are  tbe 
consequences.     It  is  very  rarely  employed  in  medicine, 


except  where  there  are  hot  apiings,  ■•  at  Baden  ii 
Switzerland. 

"  The  Russians  and  some  other  natiana  use  tbe  hoi 
bath  as  an  article  of  loxnry. 

"  The  effects  of  the  iffusiosi  of  hot  water  have  not 
been  ascertained :  and  it  is  probable,  that  when  the  heat 
is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  organization  of  tlie  skin, 
tbe  very  transient  application  of  the  water  would  be 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  subsequent  evaporation. 
"  With  regard  to  tbe  action  arising  from  their  teni- 
pentnre,  all  baths  below  97°  difftr  only  in  degree,  as 
they  all  ultimately  abstract  caloric  from  tbe  snr&ce, 
but  with  a  force  inveraehr  as  tbeir  temperature. 

"  Tbe  warm  bath  excites  the  acsuation  of  warmth, 
partly  because  our  sensations  are  merely  relative,  and 
partly  because  its  temperatnre,  though  less  than  that  of 
the  internal  parts  of  tbe  body,  is  actoally  greater  than 
that  of  the  extremities,  which  are  the  chief  organs  of 
touch.  But  as  water  is  a  much  better  conductor  of 
caloric  than  air,  and  especially  than  confined  air,  as 
much  caloric  is  abnracted  from  the  body  by  water, 
which  is  a  few  degree))  lower  than  the  external  tempe- 
rature of  the  body,  as  by  air  of  a  mnch  lower  teapera- 
tnre.  The  warm  bath  diminishes  tbe  frequency  of  tbo 
pulse,  especially  when  it  has  been  previously  greater 
than  natural ;  and  this  effect  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  time  of  immersion.  It  also  renders  the  respinlion 
slower,  and  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  body,  relaxes 
the  muscular  fibre,  increases  the  bulk  of  tbe  fluids  by 
absorption,  removes  impurities  frwn  tbe  snrfiice,  ptv- 
rootes  the  desquamation  and  renewal  of  the  cnticle, 
and  softens  the  nails  and  indurations  of  the  skin. 

"  The  stimulant  power  of  the  warm  bath  is  therefore 
very  inconsiderable,  and  its  employment  in  disease  will 
be  chiefly  indicated  by  preternatural  heat  of  the  sur- 
face, and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  and  morbid  affections  of  the  skin.  It  has 
accordingly  been  found  serviceable  in  many  cases  of 
pyrexia,  both  febrile  and  exanthematoos,  in  oiany  apas- 
modic  diseases,  and  in  most  of  the  impetigincs.  It  is 
contraindicatrd  by  difficulty  of  breathing  and  internal 
organic  affections,  and  should  not  be  used  when  tbe 
stomach  is  fnll.- 

"The  affusion  of  warm  water  very  generally  produces  A 
a  considerable  diminution  of  heat,  a  diminished  fr«.* 
qnency  of  pulse  and  respiration,  and  a  tendency  to  re-" 
pose  and  sleep}   but  its  effects  are  not  wry  permanent, 
and  its  stimulus  is  weak.    It  is  recommended  in  febrile 
diseaaea,depeudingontbe  stimulus  of  preternatural  beat, 
and  in  those  attended  with  laborious  respiration,  and  in 
the  paroxysms  of  hectic  fever. 

"  As  the  tepid  batb  and  affusion  produce  effects  in- 
termediate between  those  and  cold  water,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enumerate  them. 

*'  llie  cold  batb  produces  (he  sensation  of  cold,  which  Ci 
gradually  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  numbness.  Jt 
excites  tremor  in  the  skin,  and  shivering.  The  skin 
becomes  pale,  contracted,  and  acquires  the  appearance 
tenned  cuHt  aiuetina.  Tbe  fluids  are  diminished  in 
volume,  the  solids  are  contracted,  the  caliber  of  the 
vessels  is  lessened,  and  therefore  numbness  and  paleness 
are  induced,  and  the  visible  cutaneous  veins  becoow 
smaller.  There  is  a  Sense  of  drowsiness  and  inactivity, 
tbe  joints  become  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  tbe  Un^a 
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lliMorjr  of  are  offftcted  mth  juins  »nd  iintniwdic  eontractidna. 
^'offidiii^  The  respiration  is  rendered  qoick  and  irregular,  tl» 

Mrdicioea.p"'^  ilow,  finn,  regvUr,  and  ■mall ;  tkie  internal  beat 
^■■i-y^— J  IS  at  first  dimiaiibed,  but  {rrvdnally  and  irregularlr  re- 
turns nearly  to  ita  natural  atandard  }  the  enlreniities, 
however,  continue  cold  anil  numb,  or  swollen  and  li- 
vid {  the  perspiration  is  snppreHed,  and  tlie  discharse 
of  urine  ii  rendered  tnore  wqvtat  and  odious.  If  tne 
cold  be  exceuive  on  its  s[^)kation,  long-cant  in  iicd  vio- 
lent shiveringi  are  indnced,  the  |rtil»e  ceases  at  tbe 
wrist,  tbe  nMtiun  of  ihe  heart  becomes  feeble  and  lan- 
guid, there  is  a  sensation  of  oddness  and  fainlnese  at 
tbe  stonscb,  and  a  rapid  diminution  of  animal  heat ; 
and,  at  last,  delirium,  torpor,  and  death,  are  IIm  con- 
sequence!. If  tbe  application  of  the  cold  bath  be  not 
carried  to  an  excessive  length,  on  emerging  from  the 
water  tho  whole  body  is  pervaded  hv  an  agreeable  seo- 
oation  of  warmth,  and  the  patient  feels  refreshed  and 
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e  primary  action  of  the  told  bath  is  stimolaiit, 
and  the  degree  of  this  action  is  in  proportion  to  the 
lowneu  of  ita  temperature.  This  opinion  is  indeed  di- 
rectly opposite  to  a  theory  of  cold  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced with  the  confidence  of  demonatration.  "  Heat 
is  a  atimuluB,  cold  is  tbe  abstraction  of  beat ;  therefore 
cold  is  the  abstraction  of  sttmuluK,  or  is  a  aedative." 
To  this  we  might  oppoee  another  theory,  eqnally  syllo- 
gistic, and  nearer  tbe  truth.  Free  caloric  u  a  stimulus, 
cold  is  the  sensation  excited  by  the  passage  of  free  ca- 
loric out  of  the  body;  therefore  cold  is  a  slimuluii. 
But,  in  fact,  the  action  of  cnld  is  by  no  nKans  ao 
simple.  It  is  complicated,  and  varies  according  to  ita 
intensity,  duration,  and  the  state  of  the  rystcm  to  which 
it  ia  applied.  It  acta  at  first  as  a  atiniolant,  in  exciting 
sensation  ;  then  as  a  tonic,  in  condensing  the  living 
fibre  ;  and,  lastly,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear, 
aa  a  sedative,  by  preveating  that  distribution  of  blood 
in  the  minute  and  nllitnatc  vessels,  which  ia  nccesaary 
for  Ihe  existence  of  aensibility  and  irritability,  and  by 
the  abatraction  of  tbe  stimulus  of  he«t. 

"  Tbe  cold  bath  may  be  so  managed  at  to  procore 
any  of  theae  eBecta,  by  regulating  the  length  of  time  ' 
for  which  it  is  applied. 

"  Cold  affusion,  or  the  ponring  of  cold  water  over  the 
bo^,  ia  a  vciy  convenient  way  of  applying  tbe  cold 
h>th  in  many  caaet.  In  thia  way  cold  ia  very  suddenly 
•  applied  to  the  surface,  it*  operation  is  instantaneous  and 
momentary  ;  but  may  be  continued  by  repeated  aflii- 
aions  for  aov  lehgtb  uf  time,  and  so  aa  to  prvduce  its 
extreme  eflcets.  Where  the  effects  of  cdd  affiision 
may  be  thought  too  severe,  sprinkling  the  body  with 
cold  water,  or  water  and  vinegar,  may  be  snbalituted. 

**  The  application  of  cold  may  be  employed  in  fevers 
and  febrile  paroxysms,  when  tbe  heat  ia  steadily  above 
the  natural  atandaid,  and  in  rauiy  diseases  arising  from 
relaxation  and  debility.  It  is  contraindicated  when  the 
heat  of  the  body  ia  below  97°,  when  there  is  any  nota- 
ble penpiration  from  the  surface  ;  and  when  there  is 
general  plethora.  Debilitated  habits  should  be  defend- 
ed from  the  violence  of  ila  action,  by  covering  tbe  body 
with  flannel. 

**  In  yellow  (ever,  eapecially  in  those  cases  in  which 
ihe  beat  of  the  skin  is  excessive,  it  is  particularly  osefnl, 
and  oogbt  to  be  hmg  continued.      In  phrenitis  and 
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other  local  ufiammntioos,  it  profsises  to  be  of  advan-  niiM^  ar 
tage.     In  goats  its  effects  are  doubtful,  being  in  some  Simple  ami 
instances  salutary,  in  others  destructive     A  criterion  ■j^^l'' 
to  enable   na   to  determine  when  it  oovht  or  ougbt  not     """^ 
to  oe  resorted  to,  ia  much  wanted.     In  inflammativy 
riteumatism  and  rheumatic  gout  it  is  decidedly  useful. 
It  is  of  advantage  in  all  the  hemorriiagies  and  exanthe- 
mata y  in  tetanus,  cbolic,  cbolrra,  hysteria,  mania,  itu 
chnria,  and  in  burn* ;  and,  in  gctteral,  in  all  those  lo- 
cal diseases  in  which  solutions  tu  acetate  of  lead,  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  Stc.  are  usually  employed  ;  for  the 
good  effects  of  these  depend  entirdy  on  the  diminished  •  DtM^Wt 
tcnqicrature  *."  DApaim- 

For  more  rewecting  the  utility  oC  tbe  cold  affusion, 'o^.  3^ 
sec  Corrie's  "  Medical  Reports;  and-for  an  excellent '*'•?■ '*i' 
account  of  the  efiiKta  and  uses  of  baths,  see  Marcard 
Je  la  Nature  et  de  fViqge  del  Saitu,  aodaXieatiseoa 
Cold  and  Warm  Bathing,  lately  published  at  Edin- 

fifficinal  Preparatwn.  ■ 

a.  Aqua  DEsTtLLATA,  E.     AQUA  DISTILLA- IU«>Del 
TA,  L.  D.      Distilled  water.  wrtir. 

From  to  gsllona  of  apring  water,  the  London  col- 
lege directs  four  gallooa  to  be  drawn  o^  throwing 
away  the  first  four  pints  that  come  over.  Tbe  Doblia 
college  directs  10  pounds  to  be  distilled  from  so 
pounds,  throwing  away  the  first  pound ;  while  tbe  col- 
lege of  Edinbuivh  directs  water  to  be  diiililled  in  very 
dean  vessels  tilftwo-thirds  have  come  over. 

Sect.  If.  InfiammahU  Sttistancea. 

360.  SULPHDR  SUBUMATUM,  E.  L.  D.      FLORESSi 

SULPHURIS.     Sublimed  anlphur.     Fbum  ^Sul-"^^"'- 
pkur. 

For  an  accoont  of  the  chemical  nature  and  properties 
of  sulphur,  see  Chemistrt,  Chap.  ix. 

As  a  mpdicine,  sulphur  is  employed  both  internally 
and  exleniatty.  Internally  it  a  given  aa  a  laxative,  in 
the  dose  of  a  drmm  or  two,  ana  aa  a  diaphoretic  in 
smaller  doses.  Externally  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
remedies  for  the  itch,  and  some  other  cotaneons  aRec- 

Officinal  Prtparatiom. 

a.  SuUHUX  SUBLIUATUH   LOTUM,  E.  D.       FLO-  Vubtd 

RES  SULPHURIS  LOTI,  L.      Washed  sublimed""™-^ 
sulphur.     WiuJkciiJItmvn  cffi^hir.  ""l*"' 

Sublimed  sulphur  is  freed  from  the  anlpbuRons  acid, 
which  it  has  imbibed  in  the  preparation,  by  boiling  it 
for  a  little  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  afler 
pouring  off  the  water  ia  which  it  was  boiled,  washing 
It  by  repeated  affusions  of  cold  water,  till  it  no  longer 
imparts  acidity  to  the  water. 

Sublimed  sulphar  should  always  be  washed  before  be- 
ing saed  internally,  otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to  diwrder 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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b.  Olxum  suLrBPltATnif,  E.  L.   Sdlphnrated  oil.    Sslplmtat. 

Prepared  by  boiling  one  part  of  sublimed  sulphur  in 
eight  of  olive  oil  (E.),  or  one  part  to  four  ^rta  (L.),  in  a 
largeironpotftiUtbey  are  thoroughly  united.  Fannsrlv 


<tr 


>yGoot^le 


Prefwred  in  the  saine  mftin 
petroleum,  mod  uaei  for  [be  ti 
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f  niucli  used  as  an  expectorant  in  coaghs,  m  a  dose  of     by  beiKtig  httlf  a  pMtrd  of  it  ia  a  pist  of  distilled  water,  f 
>  to  40  drop*,  but  DOW  seldom  Med,  eixept  as     sod  setting  aeide  the  BolotiiM  to  crystallize.  Si 

an  external  applicatioo  to  foal  okevs.  Sflcciinc  acid  is  now  soareely  empl(>3^  in  medicine.   ' 

d.  Oleum   Succini   puhissimum,  E.      OLEIjM  - 
SUCCINI  RECTlFICATUM,  L.  D.    Purified  oU 
of  amber.  ^ 

The  Edinburgh  cellege  directs  eil  of  amber  to  be 
purified  by  distilling  it  in  «  glars  retort  with  six  lines 
its  quantity  of  water,  till  iw^-tbirds  of  tbe  water  bare 
passed  into  tbe  receinr;  when  the  pure  volatile  oil 
comes  over,  it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water,  and 
preserved  in  vessels  closely  stopped.  The  processes  of 
the  other  colleges  do  not  materially  differ  fiinn  this. 

Oil  of  ambn  is  a.  powerful  stimulant  and  aiitispssmo- 
dic,  useful  in  hysterical  and  similar  disorders.  Uoac 
10  or  II  drops.  Used  also  externally  in  psraljsis  and 
i^umatisme. 

262.  Bitumen  petroleum,  E.    PETROLEUM.P. 
L.     PETROLEUM  BARBADENSE,  D.     Petro- 
leum or  rock  oil.     Barbatioes  lar. 


r  as  the  last,  with  oil  of 

d.  Unguentum  Sulfhuris,  E.  L.  D.  Ointment  of 
■  fiulphut. 

Prepared  by  mixing  hftlf  a  pound  (L.)  or  five  onnoes 
(D.)  of  ointment  of  hogVlard,  viih  fotir  oonces  (L.) 
br  three  ounces  (D.)  of  flowers  of  sulphur;  orfour  pstts 
bf  hogVlard,  with  one  of  sablimed  salpbur,  adding  to 
each  pound  of  tbe  ointment,  half  a  drlm  of  volatile  dH 
of  lemons,  or  volatile  oil  of  lavender  (£.)■ 

An  excellent  application  in  tbe  itch.  Ordinary  quan- 
tity for  an  adult  about  four  ounces,  which  should  be 
rubbed  in  at  once. 


Sal^mt        '■  SuLPHVBETUM  PoTASSX,  E.    KALt  SULPHU- 
ofnuilL    RATUM,  L.     ALKALI   VEGETABILE  SUL- 

PHUJIATUM,  D,    HEPAR  SULPHURIS.    Sol- 

phuret  of  potMb.     SiUpiurvted  kali.     Sulphurated  ve- 

gelahie  aikaS.     Liver  of  ttdphtr. 

For  tbe  preparation  and  chemicnl  properties  of  this 

■nbatsnce,  see  ChemiSTKT,  N<*  ptS. 

Snlpharet  of  potash  is  seldom  Employed  in  medicine, 

except  as  a  remedy  in  violent  mercurial  salivstion,  in 
•  Sse  JTu-- which  it  is  said  to  be  ver^  effectual  *.  It  has  lately 
^'(  IhNn,  been  much  recommended,  dissolved  in  lime  water,  as  an 
V-  4]-  effectual  external  apjdicatton  in  tinea  capitit. 
PiTcipHa-  f.  Sulphur  pr«cipitatdM,  L.  D.  Precipitated 
ted  ■olpbiw.  salt^ur. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  six  ounces  (L.)  or  four  ounce* 
(D.)  of  sulpburet  of  potash,  in  one  pound  and  a  half     pburic  acid, 
of  distilled  water,  and  adding  diluted  sulphuric   acid  Undiluted 

(li.),  or  diluted  nitrous  acid  (I).),  as  long  as  there  is 
any  precipitation.  Tbe  precipitate  u  then  to  be  se- 
parated  by  tbe  filter,  and  washed  till  it  has  lout  all  aci- 
dity, and  then  dried. 

Similar  in  its  nature  (o  washed  snbliroed  soIfJigr, 
bat  considered  as  rather  milder. 


OJiciiud  Preparation, 
a.  Oleum  Petrolei,  L.     Oil  of  pctroleum.- 
Prcpaied  by  distilling  petroleum  in  a  sand  batk. 
Employed  as  1  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.      Do 

from  10  to  30  drops.     Also  used  as  an  external  stim 

lant  in  strains  and  rbeuroatlsms. 


Sect.  III.  Acids. 


E.    ACIDUM  VI.  s. 

:  acid.    VitrioUc  acid,*^ 


263.  AciDui     

TBIOLICUM,  L.  D.   Sulphi 
Oa  of  vitriol. 
For  the  preptratien  and  chemical  properties  of  ml. 
B  ChemIStUT,  Chap.  X.  Sfrt.  i. 
tpburie  acid  is  seldom  employed  in  me- 
dtcbe,  exveirt  sa  an  external  stimntatit  and  rubefacient, 
in  comlHDatioti  with  fetly  substaltces, 

pffe^ial  Preparation. 


inployed  in  medi- 


361.  SucciNUM,  E.  L.  D,     Amber.     See  Chemi- 
>TRT,  N**  3476. 

Amber  in  its  natoral  state  is  no 
cine,  except  to  make  the  following 

OJicinai  Preparations. 

a.  AcibUM  Suecim,  E.    SAL  SUCCINI,  ».  L. 
Succinic  acid.     Salt  of  amber.' 

b.  Oleum  Scccini,  £.  L.  D.    Oil  of  amber. 
'For  the  preparation  and  chemical  properties  af  tbese 

iobBtances,  see  Chemistrt,  N"  724;,  et  tef. 

c.  Sal  Soccnii  FmiFicATua,  L.    Purified  salt  of 
\.  amber. 

Tbe  London  wdlfege  direct*  this  » 


a.  AciDtJM  SULPHtJRIttjM  DILUTtm,  E.  ACIDUMd 
VI-raiOtlCUM  biLUTUM,  L.  I>.  Diluted  sul  ■^ 
^uric  aeid.     DSated  vitriolic  acid.     S^'t  o/vtlritd.  " 

One  part  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  seven  «f  wa- 
ter (E.),  or  one  ounce  with  eight  oun«e«  of  water  (L.}, 
or  two  ounces,  with  14  ounces  of  watef  (&.}. 

Bituted  mlpfanric  acid  is  emtiloycd  as  a  re^gerant 
in  fcvers,  ttstrin^t  In  hetmnrhages,  and  tonic  in  dyi»- 
Jrepsia.     Dmb  from  26  ilrtips  to  a  dnira. 

b.  AciDUM  su 
matte  sulphuric  a 

Prepared  by  first  minting  two  pomids  of  alcohol 
#hh  nx  pounds  of  stdpbnric  arid,  by  gradually  drop- 
ping the  acid  into  the  alcobol ;  digesting  this  mixture 
trith  a  Very  gentle  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  for  three  days  ■, 
affd  'adding  one  nunce  and  a  half  of  bruised  cinuamoD, 
id  to  be  purified      and  one  ounce  of  bruised  ginger }  digesting  agxin  in  a 


DigJUzed  by 


Gooi^le 


Part  IV: 


ButoTT  of  close  veiatil,  far  six  davs,  and  filtering  the  tinoture 
Kmple  rwd  througli  paper  in  a  glass  funnel. 

0*f'.''*l  An  excellent  stimulant  and  tanic,  well  raited  to  iya- 
Madicmn-  pjpjjj.  complaints.     Dose  from  I J  to  40  drops. 
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This  praparation  is  suppoaed  to  be  a  poverful  litfaon-  Hi^toi;  of 


Sd^ateof  — 


„  r.  SuLfHAS  POTA!S«,  E.     KALI  VITHIOLA- 

3;^'"tum.  l.    alkali  VEGKTABILE  VITRIO- 

^^        LATUM,  D.    Sulphate  of  uush.    VitrMated  kaH, 
VilriolaUd  vrgetabU  alkali,    ritriolaltd  tartar^ 

For  the  nature  and  properties  of  tliis  salt,  see  Che- 
MlSTitT,  N"  9J5,  et  ttq. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs  thia  salt  to  be  pre- 
pared bjr  an  immediate  comliioation  of  sulphuric  add, 
diluted  ivith  nix  times  its  weight  of  water,  nith  as  much 
pure  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  also  In  sin  times  ita 
neight  of  water,  as  is  sofficient  to  oeutralize  the  acid. 
The  salt  is  procured  from  the  solution  by  evaponition 
and  crystallisation.  Tbe  other  coUfkcs  obtain  this  salt 
by  dissolving  the  saliue  mass  that  remains  after  tbe  dis- 
tulatlon  of  niti'oos  acid,  filtering  und  cryataliizing  u. 
before. 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  a  mild  purgative,  and  may  be 
given  ia  a  doM  of  four  or  five  drams,  but  it  requires  > 
Urge  quantity  of  water  for  its  solution.  It  is  employ- 
ed chieflf  to  assist  \a  tbe  poWerizatioo  of  opium,  scam- 
mony,  &c. 

Sfllphate  of      d.  SuLPHAS  PoTASSA  CVK   SoLFHtntE,    E.      SAL 

potHth  wild  POLYCHRESTUS.   Sulphate  of  potash  wkh  sulfur. 
"^P"""-       Sea  po^krett. 

Prepared  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  powder- 
ed nitrate  of  potnsh  and  sublimed  sulphnr  ;  injecting  the 
mixture  gradimlly  into  a  red-hot  cnicible^  and,  when 
the  delta g[ritt ion  ceasrs,  allowing  the  salt  to  cool,  and 
putting  it  into  a  vessel  that  is  to  be  closely  stopped. 

Similar  in  its  efiects  with  tbs  last,  but  more  easily 
prepared. 

Skct.  TV.  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Salts. 

ivpore  3(^4-  Cakbomas  Sod-je  tMPufttn,  J..  BARYLLA, 

■ariMHuue    L.  D.   Impure  carbonate  of  eoda.  Barilla.   Fixai  mi- 
ofiod^       „tralalkalL 

OJicinal  Prtparalioni. 

C«b^^      "■  Carbowas  Sodk,  E.    NATRON  PREPARA- 
•f  «Kla.      TU.M.  L.    ALKALI  FOSSILE  MITE,  D.    Car- 
bonate of  soda.     VilriolaUd  aalrtm.     Mild  fossil  al- 
kali. 

Pre^ied  by  boSiBg  impure  carbonate  of  leda,  bni«»- 
ed  or  powdered  barilla,  till  all  the  salt  is  diasolvcd, 
then  filtering  the  liquor,  and  setting  it  by  to  crystal- 


triptlc,  and  tbe  occasional  use  of  it  certainly  appears  Sim^  k 

to  prevent  the  formation  of  uric  acid,   it  may  be  drunk  J™P'?" 

in  tbi  quantity  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  during  the  day.   .  '—'""■^ 
e.  Phosphas  Soox,  E.     Phosphate  of  soda.  piulihat 

Fo(  tbe  preparation  and  nature  of  this  salt,  tee  Che-  "^  ■*»■■ 

MISTHT,  N'  1075,  et  sej. 

An  excellent  laxative,  pielerabis  to  most  other-satine 

catbartics,  from  its  taste  being  bnt  little  unpleasant. 

Dose  from  one  to  two  ounces,  which  is  best  taken  dis- 

BtAvti  in  soup,  beef  tea,  or  gruel. 

265.    NiTRAS  PoTASSf,    E.       NITRUM,   L.    D.NilrB«oC 

Nitrate  of  potash.   Nitre.  Saltpetre.  See  CnEMtSTRT,  pota^ 
N°  942,  et  teif. 

Nitrate  of  polaab  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphore* 
tic,  diuretic,  and  reirigennL     ]>ose  from  five  to  3a 

OJicinal  Preparations. 
«.  NiTRUM  PURI71CATUM,  L.     Porified  nitie.  p,Jfcj 

PuriGed  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  filtration,  aodnitro. 
crystallization. 

b.  AciDUM  xtTRosuH,  £.  L.  D.     Nitrous  moid.  Kiirmt*. 
Fuming  spirit  of  nitre.  acid. 

Prepared  b^  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash  by  sol- 
phuric  acid,  in  the  manner  mentioned  nndcr  CuF.uts- 
Tar,  Chap.  «.  Sect,  3. 

It  is  in  this  state  that  the  acid  obtained  from  nitrate 
of  potash  is  generally  employed  in  medicine,  though, 
for  certain  purpose*  the  nitric  acid  is  to  be  preferred. 
Ttieu  acid*  are  employed  as  refrigerants  and  diuretics, 
largely  diluted,  and  in  smalt  doaes,  viz.  from  five  to  20 
drops,  and  kIko  as  tonics  and  general  stimulants,  as 
mentioned  telow.  Extenwll|r  they  act  as  atiniDlants  or 
escharotke,  according  to  their  ttrengtb. 

r.  AciOUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM,  E.  L.  D.      Dilut-  Diiulul  bU 
ed  nitrous  ncid.     A^njorlis.  trow  acid. 

Prepared  by  mixing'equn.!  weights  of  nitrous  acid 
and  water,  talcing  care  to  avoid  tbe  noxious  fumes. 
Uses  the  aame  as  of  tbe  last ;  but  tbe  diluted  acid  i» 
better  calculated  for  iotcmal  enhibilion.  Dosee  aboot 
double  tkoae  of  nitrous  acid. 


e  »»£  properties  of  this 


For  an  »ccatn*t  of  tf»e 
»Bh,  see  eHEMisTRT,  N" 

Employed  in  n>ediciwe  chiefly  as  an  antacid  and  iii- 
Aontriptic.     Dose  from  10  to  30  grains. 

Water  of         h-  AgUA  SUFERCARBOMATIS  SoD,£,  £.     Water  <X 
(■fKrcnrtxi-  supercarbonate  of  soda. 

da.  Prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  earbooic  acid  gas 

tbrout;h  a  solution  of  carbonate  ef  aoda,  as  was  di- 
rected for  prepnring  tbe  water  of  carbonate  of  potasb. 
See  N"  315. 


A  ACIDUM  NITIICUM,  E. 

Prepared  by  redistilling  nitrous  acid  in  a  retort  mth 
an  adapted  receiver,  with  u  very  gentle  heat,  till  the 
red  portion  has  passed  over,  and  tbe  remaining  acid  lias- 
acquired  tbe  state  of  nitric  acid.     See  CflEHtSTRY  as. 

This  is  tbe  aold  which  has  been  so  much  recommend-, 
ed  of  late  as  a  cnre  for  syphilis,,  in  whkh  it  is  admini- 
stered, diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram 
to  a  pint,  which  is  to  be  taken  at  intervals  through  tfie 
day,  sucking  it  tbrongh  a  qnill  or  ^lass  tube,  to  avoid' 
injuring  the  teeth,  and  gradually  augmenting  the 
quantity  as  £w  as  tiw  stomach  wiH  bear.  Tbongfa  the 
advaatages  of  nitrie  acid  in  syphilitie  complaints  appear, 
to  have  been  overrated,  it  is  no  deebt  a  valuable  succe- 
danenm  to  meKory,  and  liaa,  we  believe,  been  of  ser- 
vice in  oases  iriierc  mercurial  preparations  were  inad- 
missible, or  uasucceisful.  Nitric  acid,  in  its  nascent 
state. 


S4S 
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a  dec«mpo8iii<m         26y.  8ubbo«as  8od«.    BOBAB  £0D^,  E.  BO- 
Simple  and  af  nitre  by  lulphiiric  acid,  bu  been  fmmd  of  advanUgB      RAX,  L- D.     Sobborate  of  smla.     Borax.     Sec  Cli£-i 

""-'-'  '      ■      -       ■  ......  MISTRT,  N»  1067. 

SoiDctimes  given  internally  its  a  diuretic  ;  bat  gene-' 
rally  employed  as  a  detergent  to  aphthous  crasts  and  iil- , 
ceratioiu  in  the  month  and  fauces,  either  bj  >Tay  of  lo-  ^ 
tioi),  or  made  into  a  linctua  with  B]'rup  or  hooey. 


783 
HUtoTT  of  stale,  as  procnred  by  an  estemporai 


-*     e.  Unguemtuii  Acidi  nit^ osi,  E. 
nitroos  acid.     Oxygenated  ointment. 


Prepared  by  gradiudly  mixtilg  six  drams  of  nltrims 
acid  with  one   pound  of  melted  hog's  lard,  and  conti- 


ether. 


Dually  agitating  the  mixtore  M  it  cooU. 

A  good  remedy  in  herpes,  let>ra,  and  •oine  other  co- 
tftneoas  afiections,  and  said  to  have  succeeded  as  a  sob- 
■titnte  for  mercurial  ointment. 

f.  Spikitub  yETHrRis  kitroii,  E.  L.  LIQUOR 
i£THEREUS  NITR0SU8,  D.  Spirit  of  nitroaa 
ether.  Ethereal  nitrotu  Uquor.  Sweet  tpirit  ifnitfe. 

AboDt  three  parta  of  alcohol  and  one  of  nitrous  acid, 
gradually  mixed  together,  distilling  over  the  spirit  from 
a  water  oath. 

Dinretic,  stimulant,  and  tonic.     Dwe  30  dropa  to  a 

■*  «r  166.  MuRiAS  SoDX,  E.  SAL  MURIAtlCUS, 
L.  SAL  COMMUNIS,  D.  SAL  MARINUS. 
Moriate  of  soda.  Sta  fait.  Common  sati.  See  Chi> 
MiSTRX,  N**  1046. 

Mnriale  of  soda  is  employed  as  a  laxative  and  an- 
thelmintic. In  the  former  way  it  is  usually  administer- 
ed in  clysters  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  ^Ven  by  the  mouth, 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  dram  to  an  ounce  or  more.  Ex- 
temallV)  when  dried  by  heat,  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
and  ratefacicnt. 


O^inal  Prepantuint. 

Dried  ms*       a.  MuxiAS   SoDX   exsiccatus,  E.     SAL  COM- 
riste  <rfw.  ifUNlS  EX8ICCATUS,  D.    Dried  muriate  of  soda. 

Muriate  of  sod>  is  dried  by  roasting  it  ever  the  fire 
in  a  wide  inn  vessel,  with  occaaional  agitation,  till  it 
ceases  ta  decrepitate. 
HMiitic         b.  Acidum'Muriaticuh,  £.  L.D.  Muriatic  acid, 
"^^  Marine  acid.     Spirit  qfgea-sait. 

Prepared  by  decomposing  muriate  of  soda  by  sulphu- 
ric acid,  in  tne  manner  dacnbed  under  Cheuistrt, 
Chap.  X.  Sect.  f. 

Muriatic  acid  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  re^gennt, 
dinretic,  and  stimulant.  Dose  from  10  drops  to  40  of 
jO.  It  is  a  good  medicine  in  low  fevers,  largely  dilu- 
ted and  sweetened  with  sugar.  In  its  nascent  state,  as 
obtained  by  the  extemporaneous  decomposition  of  mu< 
riate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  an  excellent  fumi- 
gation, and  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to 
the  nitric  acid. 

sd^te  .f     c.  Sulphas  Sodjk,  E.    NATRON  VITRIOLA- 
M)dir       TUM,    L.      ALKALI    FOSSILE    vriRIOLA- 

TUM.  D.     SAL   GLAL'BEUI.     Sulphate  of  soda. 

Vitriolated  natron,     fitriulatcd  mineral  alkali.     Clou- 

ierUtaU. 

Usually  prepared  by  dissolving  and  neutralizing  the 

acidulous  salt  remaining  after  the  preparation  of  muri- 

atiu  acid,  filtering  the  liquor,  evaporatic^,  and  setting 

it  aside  to  crystallize.     See   Ckemistrt,  N°  1030. 
A   good  poipitive,  hut  not   suited  to  all  stomachs. 

Dose  from  one  to  two  ounces. 


Sect.  V.  Soap*. 

368.  Safo  Hispakus.  SAPO,  E.  Spanish  ore 
Castile  soap.  « 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges  particnianze 
the  soap  that  should  be  used  in  medicine,  *a  prepared 
of  olive  oil  and  soda. 

On  the  nature  and  jwoperties  of  soap,  see  ChehistRT. 

Soap  is  employed  both  internally  and  externally. 
Internally  it  acts  as  a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  supposed 
to  possess  litbontriptic  powers.  In  this  latter  way  it  baM 
been  given  in  the  quantity  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  na 
ounce  in  the  day.  Excepting  with  this  intention,  it  ia 
seldom  given  aloue.  Externally  it  is  nsed  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  detergent,  nnder  the  various  forms  mentioned 
below. 

Officinal  Preparation*. 

o.  TiNCTURA  Saponis,  E.    LINIMENTUM  8A-n 
PONIS    COMPOSITUM,  L.      LINIMENTUM™ 
SAPONACEUM,  D.     Tincture  of  soap.     Compound 
liniment  of  loap.      Saponactout  liniment.      Opodeldoc. 

The  Edinburgh  tincture  is  prepared  by  digesting 
Tour  ounces  of  soap  shavings  in  two  pounds  of  alcohol 
for  three  days  (  then  adding  to  the  filtered  liquor  two 
ounces  of  campbor,  and  half  an  ounce  of  volntlle  oil  of 
rosemaij,  agitating  them  diligently.  The  London  )i- 
'  ninient  ii  composed  of  three  ounces  of  soap,  rme  ounae 
of  camphor,  and  one  pint  of  spirit  of  rosemary  ;  thatof 
the  Dublin  college  of  two  ounces  of  Castile  soap,  one 
ounce  of  camphor,  eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  the  same 
of  water,  and  two  scruples  of  essential  oil  of  roaemary. 

h.  TiHCTURA  Saponis  et  Opii,  E,  LINIMEN-Tl. 
TUM  ANODYNUM.  Tincture  of  soap  and  opiiim.» 
Anotfyne  liniment.  V 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  with  the 
addition,  &om  tbe  beginning,  of  one  ounce  of  opium. 

These  tinctures  or  liniments  are  excellent  stimulant 
applications  in  cases  of  sprains,  rbeomatic  pains,  and 
similar  affections  ;  and  the  latter  of  them  has  been  found 
uaeful  when  applied  to  the  tulnid  belly  of  children  that 
are  threatened  with  rickets. 

c.  CiCBATUM  Saponis,  L.  D.     Soap  cerate.  Sm 

Prepared  by  boiling  one  pound  of  powdered  litharge*^ 
with  a  gallon  or  eight  pounds  (D.)  of  vinegar,  over  a 
slow  fire,  with  constant  agitation,  till  the  mixture  com- 
bines and  thickens  J  then  adding  ^ght  ounces  of  soap, 
10  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  a  pint  or  fA  ounces  (D.) 
of  olive  oil,  and  continuing  the  heat  ana  agitation  till 
they  are  united  to  form  a  cerate. 

rf.  Emplastrum  Saponis,  L.  EMPLASTRUMs™ 
SAPONACEUM,  E.  D.     Soap  plaster.  ^, 

,  Prepared   by  mixing  one  part  of  soap  with  six  of 


>yGooi^le 


Partly. 


Uuinrjof  melted  litharge  fdaster  (L.  ID.),  or  ooe  part  of  sliced 
Simple  aodsMp,  with  four  of  plaster  ofsemivitriBed  oxide  of  lead, 
Oficinal  .^mi  ,,^  p^rtg  of  gum  plaster  melted  together  (E.). 
'"  "'.      Tlieae  are  intended  as  discutient  applici 
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Sect.  VI.  EartAt  and  Earthy  Salts, 
asi 
»tleiMt„r     269.  Sulphas  Bahtt«,  K.    TERRA  POND E- 
*^^       ROSA  VITHIOLATA.    BARYTE8,    Stil^te  of 
Baryta.     Fitridialed  ponjerotu  earth-     Barytti.     Sea 
Chimistry,  N°  1356,  et  seq. 

Employed  in  iiMdicine  only  for  preparing  the  rovri- 
Jite  of  barytA. 


272.  CaRBONas  Calcis,  E.       Carbonate  of  lime.  Hiitory  of 
Carbonas  Calcis  mollior,  E.       CRETA,  L.  D.  Simple  U(i 
Clwlk.  Carbonas  Calcis  durioh,  E.     MAHMOR.  „^;"' 
Mitrlile.     See  Chemistry,  N°  1 230,  ct  Kq.  """"■ 

CailioDate  of  lime  in  its  aofl  state  ia  mucli  ^"ip'^T^d -^~ 
in  medicine  as  an  antacid,  and  when  pondered  or  pre-gf]£^^ 
pared,  it  la  applied  txternally  to  Kalda  mud  buns,  and  8^9 
(a  canceroua  stores.  Chaik. 

T 
Offciiuil  Prrparationi. 

a.  Carbonas  Calcis  pajefakatus,  E.    CRETA" ' 

PR^PARATA,  L.  D.     Prepared  carboii»U  of  lime. 
Prtforrd  chalk. 


^r'S"""       270-   Carbonas   Bartts,  E.     TERRA   PON-         This  is  chalk  reduced  to  a  very  fbe  powder  by  tri- 
oTbuTU.    DEROSA.     Carbonate  of  baryta.     Heavy  spar.    See      tucation,  levigation,  diffusion   in  water,  filUation,  and 


Chemistrt,  aa  above. 

Offitinal  Preparation. 
Mmw  of      o.  Murias  Bartt«,  E.     MuriaU  of  baryta. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  broken 
into  small  pieces  in  a  luixtore  of  ooe  part  of  muriatic 
acid  and  tbreo  of  water,  filtering  tbe  liquor,  evapora- 
ting and  crystallizing.  Where  the  carbooate  of  baryta 
cannot  be  procured,  this  salt  is  obtained  from  the  sul- 
phate, by  a  very  complex  procew,  for  which  see  Dun- 
,        can's  Dispensatory,  and  Ckejiistrt  as  above. 

Solntioa  af        i.   SoLOTlO  MuKIATIS  BaBTTA,    E.      Sdution  of 

"te  of  muriate  of  baryta. 


baiTta. 


Prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  crystallized  mu- 
riate of  baryta  in  three  of  water. 

This  has  been  recoromeoded  as  a  ponerful  stimulant 
and  twiic,  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  We  believe  it  has 
been  of  service  in  some  cases  of  scrophula.  Dose  from 
five  to  ten  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

271.  Calx,  L.  CALX  VIVA,  E.  CALX  RE- 
CENS  USTA,  D.  Lime.  qukUime.  See  Che- 
mistrt, Chap.  xiii.   Sect.  i. 


i.    PoTlO   CARBONATIS   CaLCIS,   E. 

CRETACEA,  L.  D.    Chalk  potion.  , 

Prepared,  according  to  the  Edinbnr^  college,  by 
triturating  an  oance  ot  prepared  carbonate  ef  lime  witb 
two  ounces  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  double-rcfineS  sugar  ;  then  adding  gradully 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water^  and  two  ounces  of  spirit 
of  cinnamon. 

The  London  and  Dublin  mixture  u  uepared  by  mix- 
ing one  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  six  Oram*  of  donble- 
renned  sugar,  one  onace  of  powdered  gum  arsbic,  with 
two  pints  or  30  ounces  (D.),  of  distilled  water. 

Employed  as  an  antacid,  especially  in  diarrbcea,  ac- 
companied by  acidity  in  the  intestinal  canal.  It  may 
be  taken  ad  Ulnttm. 

873 
c.  Trochisci'carbonatis  Calcis,  £.  TROCHIS-Trock»of 
CI  CKETiE,   L.      Troches   of  carbonate    of  lime.^"" 
Troche*  of  chalk.  °"'^ 

Prepared  of  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  Ume,  one 
ounce  of  gum  arabic,   one  dram  of  nutmeg,  and  six 


Lime  in  subsUnce  is  scarcely  employed  in  medicine,      5""^,  ?'  double-refined  sugar,  powdered  together,  and 
except  by  way  of  canaUc,  mixed  with  soft  soap  o  '"*"  "  """  "'      ""'*"  "'  "     


O^cinal  Preparation, 
a.  A[2tiA  Calcis,  E.  L.  D.    Lime-water. 
This  is  a  saturated  solution  of  fresh  burnt  quicklime 


formed  into  a  mass  with  water  (  E.) ;  or,  of  four  ounces 
of  prepared  chalk,  two  ounces  of  prepared  crabs.ctaw^, 
half  sn  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  three  ounces  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  powdered  and  made  into  a  mass  with 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  (L.).     Used  as  the  preceding. 

d.  PULVIS  CARBOKATIS    CaLCIS    COMFOSITUS,    E. 


"74  . 


water.  After  being  made,  it  should  be  ke^  in  ves.  PULVIS  CRETiE  cbMPOsilTJS,"L.  "c^^^d P^^tirS? 
sels  that  are  not  too  large,  and  carefully  stopped,  that  powder  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Conawnd  pomder  g/'^^*' 
It  may  not  imbibe  carbonic  acid  from  the  sir.  oiatt.  •'oriune. 

Lime-water  is  employed  as  an  antacid  and  astrin- 

■  .1   I    ■  ..        n        .  Prepared  of  four  ounces  of  prepsred  carbonate  of 

lime,  half  a  dram  of  nntmeg,  and  half  a  dram  of  cin- 
namon powdered  together  (E<)  ;  or,  of  half  a  pound  of 
prepared  chalk,  four  atmces  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces 
of  tormentit,  and  the  same  of  gum  arable,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  long  pepper  powderad  separately,  and  mixed 


gent,  a  tonic,  and  an  anthelmintic.  Dose  internally 
from  two  to  foor  ounces.  As  an  anthelmintic  it  is 
tised  in  the  way  of  dyster,  to  destroy  ascarides.  It  is 
also  employed  externally  as  a<  stimulant  and  detergent. 


b.  LiHiMzvruM  AqujK  Calcis.    oleum  LINI 

■CUM  CALCE,  E.    Liniment  of  lime,  or  Linttetd    Togeihw  ('£").  * 
oi7  with  Ume.  'Vged  as  antacids  and  tonics,  la  debility  of  the  Intea- 

Prepared  by  mixing  eqnal  parts  of  llutseed  oil  and      ^'"*'  eanal.     Dose  from  15  to  30  grains.  g^^ 

lime-water.  Water  im- 

Aqua  Aeris  Fixt,  D.   Water  impregnated  wkbpscanatea 
I  air.  **™  ■»•* 


A  useful  application  to  recent  scalds  and  burai.  fixed  air. 
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■       Prtpareill))' pasiiug  ft  strniTn  of  c«rlK«ic  Mid  gm<     PHA8  ALUMIN^  E.     ALUMEN,  L.  D.     Sik  Hiit. 
>  ariBiD)];   from   the    decomposition   of  tbree   oances   of     penulpbate  of  alomim  and  potaifa.     Alam.     See  Chz- Simple 
^  powdered  while  roHrble,  aad  one  half  poand  of  diluted      MiSTxr,  N'  1418,  et  xq.  0«c 

J  acid,  raised  with  kn  equal  quaotity  of  water,  .,        ■  .....  ..  ,  .  .  ^'^" 

■      ^  ■  ^  ^  Nooth's  ^^^  "  emplojed  both  externally  and  internally  ma  •— \ 

an  ubingenl  and  tonic.     latenully  it  i«  given  chiefly 
in  bKoMrriiagea  ;  doae  from  ten  graini  to  a  scruple. 


throngfa  ux  pounds  of  pure  spring  water,  i 
apparatiM,  with  occaxional  agitation. 

An  exceiimt  tonic,  Tcfrigennt,  and  aDti-etnetio. 

Jf     /  SoLUTio   M0HIATI8   Calcis,  E.      Solntion   of 
muriate  of  lime. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  nine  ouncci  of  white  marble 
bivkeo  to  piecm,  in  sixteen  ouncen  of  muriatic  acid, 
mized  with  eight  o<mcei  of  water;  digesting  for  half 
an  hour,  pouriog  off  the  liquor,  evaporating  to  dryneM, 
disaolving  the  residuum  in  i|  times  its  weight  of  water, 
ftnd  filtering  the  solntion. 

An  excellent  tonic,  useful  in  cases  of  scrofbla  and 
schirnis.    Dose  from  30  to  60  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a- 


r  371.  SoLTHAS  Macsesi*,  E.  MAGNESIA  VI. 
TRIOLATA,  L.  D.  SAL  CATHARTfCUS  A- 
HAKUS.  Sulphate  of  magnesia.  Vitriolated  i 
JSftom  tail.     See  CuEHiarRY,  Chap.  xiii.  Sect.~4. 


'e,  in  a  dose  of  an  ounce  to  an 
a  tonic  and  gentle  stimulant,  in 
r  two  diluted  considerably,  twice 


Vsed  as  a  purgati 
ounce  and  a  half}  a. 
the  dose  of  a  dram  < 

Officinal  PrvpanOuiiu, 
a.  Carbonab  Macnesi^e,  E.    MAGKESIA  AL- 
BA, L.  D,     Carbouate  of  magnesia.     White  Magnetia. 

'Prrptni  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  m^nesia  by 
an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  each  prcviousty 
dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  warm  water,  Btrainea, 
and  then  mixed,  instantly  adding  eight  times  their 
weight  of  warm  water;  then  boiling  the  liquor  for  a 
little  with  agitation,  and  when  the  heat  is  a  little  di- 
minished, straining  the  liquor  tfarongli  linen,  and  well 
wailiing  the  ponder  that  remains  on  the  filter  with 
w»rm  water,  and  drying. 

An  excellent  antacid,  and  in  caaes  of  acidity,  a  laxa- 
tive ',  also  a  good  anti-emetic,  where  the  sickness  U 
Bccompwnied  with  acidity.  Dose  finm  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram. 

*.  Uackesia,  E.  MAGNESIA  USTA,  L.  D. 
■  Magnesia.     Bvmt  ot  calcined laagntsia. 

This  is  pure  rajignesia,  fiecd  from  carbonic  acid,  by 
keeping  it  in  a  red  beat  for  two  hours,  and  putting  it 
up  in  closely  stopped  bottles. 

Preferable  to  the  former  aa  an  antacid,  wherever 
the  ottrication  of  cartiome  acid  may  b«  anple«sant,  by 
praduciMg  flatulency,  especially  for  cbildrw. 


Officinal  Preparations, 
a.  Alituzn  PUKiriCATtiM,  L.     Purified  alum.         ^^ 
Prepared    by  boiling   one   pound  of  alum   with   one 

dnumtfcholk,  iaapintof  dialiltedwnter,  Mrwiaingand 

crystallizing. 

i.  Sulphas  Alvminx  exsiccatus.  E.  ALUMENl>nedi 
U8TUM,  L.  Dried  aulpbate  of  alumina.  Sur»t^^.' 
alum.  "'"" 

Alum  is  freed  from  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
melting  it  over  the  fire  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel, 
and  keeping  it  there  till  it  ceases  to  boil. 

Employed  as  an  escharottc,  to  destroy  fungous  ex- 


^^"<"P<x™(' CcsqiM 


c.  AauA  Aluhinis  ceurosrrA. 

alum  water. 

Prepared  by  disst^ving  half  a  dram  of  alum,  and  the  *^' 
tame  of  vitii^ted  unc,  In   four  ounces  of  distilled 

Employed  extemallT  as  a  stimulant  or  astringent, 
especially  in  opbtbaliuii,  and  as  an  ioj«cti«n  in  len- 
coirfaoea. 

rf.  POLVIS  SULFHATIS  AluMIITJC  COMPOStTVS,   E.  Camm 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS.     Compound  powder  of  sul-  [»wJa 
phate  of  alumina.     Styptic  powder.  tal|di*ii 

Composed  of  four  parts  of  suI{Jiate  of  alusuna,  and 
one  part  of  kino,  robbed  toother  to  a  fine  powder. 
Astringent.     Dose  from  I  j  to  30  grains. 

e.    Cataplasma    AujMtNIS,  L.       COAGULUM  Aha  c 
ALUMINOSUM,    D.       Alum    caUplasm.       Alum 
curd. 

Prepared  by  shaking  aiiy  quantity  of  the  white  of 
egg  with  a  piece  of  alum  till  a  curd  is  formed. 

A  useful  application  to  sore  and  watery  eyes,  spread 
00  linen,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 

275.  Bolus  gallicus,  L.    French  bde. 


Fnack 


Trochei  of      c.  TaocHisci  MAtu<Est£,  L.     Troches  of  mag' 


Prepared  by  tritunling  together  four  ounces  of 
burnt  magnesia,  two  ounces  of  double  re6ned  sugar,  and 
a  scruple  of  powdered  ginger,  and  forming  a  mass  for 
troches,  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic 


Sect.  VIE-  Jf#(a&  amd  Mttaiiie  PrepanUmu. 

37c.  Aci 
«vE,  E. 


hnaineanid 


374.  SuPERSULPDAS  Al.UMl> 
4 


AamiM  ARSENiosuM.     OXIDUM  ABSE-An^ 
Oxide  of  arstnic.     IfHiltaai. 
ar»eme.     See  Chehibtby,  N°  1556,  et  xq. 

For  an  exneUent  account  of  the  «Sects  of  arsenic  «n 
tlie  living  body,  tbe  modes  of  obviatioff  or  oountcr- 
Bcting  tliem,  and  of  its  medical  use,  see  Dunoan's  Dis- 
pens«tory. 

This  nibstaace  is  employed  aa  a  tonic  in  iiitennit- 
tent  fever,  but  we  consider  it  as  a  dangerous  remedy. 
ET  PoTASSf.  SUL*     For   tbp   mode   of  preparing  and   exhibiting   it,    see 

f)ui 
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HutoiT  or  ]>ancan*a  Dupensatorf  h  sbove,  and  Tkeimnu  Mtdi- 

OlGcinal 
Modic^nu.         „g     SULFHUBETOM  AnTIMONII,   E.      ANTIMO. 

^"TJ^ — ^NIUH,  L.    STIBIUM,  D.    Sulphuret  of  Mtwwny. 

^ut^       F»r  the  oatural  hlstoiy  aod  chenilcal  nature  of  this 

By.  aDlMtaiice,  see  MiNERALOGi  Index,  laH  Cheuistki, 

Cbap.  ziv.  Sect.  13. 

In  its  natml  state,  •tilphuret  of  antimony  is  not 
cmpldjred  in  horoao  medicine,  except  to  foim  tke  fol- 
lowing 

Spa  a.    SUUHUKETUM    AkTIMONII     FRfFARATUH,   £. 

P«P»™i    ANTIMONIUM  PR.«PARATUM,  L,     STlBl- 
"1P''"«°'UM  PILEPARATUM,  D.     Prtsparea  antinwoy. 

]tediic«d  to  a  vciy  fine  powdar  in  tin  ume  manner 
ai  dralk,  &G. 

b.  OxiDUH  Antimonii  cum  sulphure  per  Mitra- 
TEM  Potass^  E.  CROCUS  ANTMONII,  L. 
STIBIUM  NITBO  CALCINATUM,  D.  OxJde 
of  aalimonjr  with  Milphur.     Cneu*  ofaatwwmy. 

Prepared  b;  injecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  equil 
weights  of  autphuiiet  of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  potwh* 
powdered  separately,  and  well  mixed  ^  separating  the 
reddish  matter  that  remains  after  the  defla^tien  is  eVer, 
from  the  whitish  crust  above  it,  and  reducing  the  lomcr 
to  powder,  which  in  to  be  well  washed  with  hot  water 
till  it  is  tasteless.  Scarcely  employed  in  medicine,  ex- 
cept as  the  basis  of  other  preparatnns. 

c.  OziDUH  Aktihohii  com  sulfhure  vmuticA- 
"-TUM,  E.    ANTIMONIUM  VITHIFICATUM,  L. 

Vitrified  oxide  of  aotimoa^  with  tuli^ur.  VitriJUd 
antimony.     Gla*»  ^antimony. 

Fnpaied  by  ^radnally  heating  powdered  solpliwet 
of  antimony  till  it  ceases  to  emit  solphuroos  fames,  and 
tlien  melting  it  by  an  intense  beat  iota  a  gUss,  which 
is  to  be  poured  oat  on  a  heated  brass  plate. 

Employed  by  the  London  colleges  as  the  basis  of  their 
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d.  OZIDUM  AnTIMOHII  VtTRIFICATUU  CUM  CZRA, 
iwac  M  an-  £.     Vitrified  oxide  of  antiibonj  with  was. 

with  wuc  Made  1^  addi«^  to  oae  pact  of  melted  yellow  wax, 
eight  parts  of  vitnfied  oxide  of  antimony  with  sulpfaor, 
aiid  routing  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  with  con- 
ttnnal  agitation  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then, 
pouring  out  tht  mixture,  and,  when  cold,  grinding  it 

This  is  similar  ton  medicine  that  was  moch  esteemed 
hy  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery.  Dose 
£rom  two  or  three  to  ao  grmint,  according  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  lb«  patienL 

Brown  mn-        e.   SdLFHUR   SrriBIATDX   PUKUX,  I>.      KEBMES 

tinxuiut      MINERALIS.     Brown  utimonial  satphnr.    Kerma 


m%  and  natme  of  this  substance, 
i6fi8. 


For  the  preparatii 
ll-js       see  CbEUisTRT,  N" 

ted  n^U-       f,   8oi*H0RETOM  AmTIVOIIII    tR«CIPITATtW,  E. 

'SI  °"«^  SOLPHUE    ant.    PRjECIP.    L.      SULPHU& 
""'-  .        .V6i_Xn.  Pftrt0.  t 
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STIBIATUM  KUFUM,  D.    FrecipUated  sul^uet  HutoT  <>r 

of  aotiiMny.  Sioiple  and 

'  ,  Officinal 

Prepared  by  disstdving  two  pounds  of  ptepared  sul- Medieinea. 
phnret  of  antimony  in  four  pounds  of  water  of  potash,  '■'  '■»■■'■' 
mixed  with  three  pounds  of  water,  adding  more,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  a  covered  iron  pot,  over  a  slow  fire  for  threo 
hours,  freqnently  stirring  with  an  iron  spatula,  straining 
the  liquor  white  hot,  and  preci^tating  the  sulphuret  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  then  washii^  and  drying  the 
precipitate.     See  CHEMlWRy,  N"  1688. 

Employed  like  the  last  as  a  diaphoretic.  Dose  two 
or  three  gniaa.  |  . 

».  MuRiAs  AnTiHOMn,  E.  ANTIMONIUM  MU-  M"™"  «r 
RTATUM,  L.    STIBIUM  MUBIATUM  CAUSTl-""'™*'- 
CUM,  O-    Muriate  of  antimony.    Muriattd  attthmimg. 
Butter  ofantitnimy.     Sec  ChehiSTRT,  p.  638. 

Employed  sometimes  as  a  caustic,  and  for  ^paring, 
the  following  substance. 

k.  Calx  Stibh  precipitata,  D.      Precipitated  ^^J*^   " 
calx  of  antimony.     Potwfcr  i^aigaroth.  Mti^,7 

I^vpnred  by  adding  eight  onMca  of  mnriatod  anti- 
DMBy  to  a  filtered  solntion  of  eight  ounces  of  mild  to- 
seteUe  alkali,  b  40  poonds  of  water,  washing  and 
drying  the  precipitated  powder. 

i.   OxiDUH  Al^lfOlni  CUM   PBQtfHATZ    CALflIS,OxId«  of 

E.  PULV18  ANTIMONIAJLIB,  L.  PlILVI8""d>non, 
STIBIATUS,  D.  Oxide  of  antitnotiy  with.  pl^pbUnXt/Mr** 
flf  lime.     Aiitinonial  povsden  ^m^ 

For  th»  prapWRtiMi  and  nRtntv  of  OU  iuInIrrcs,  m« 
f^XHlSiR^  N*  1686.  It  is  considered  as  ntittly  tba 
sane  with  Jann't  powder. 

An  excellent  diaphoretic.      Doae  bvm  five  to  tea 

A.  TaRTRAS  AnTIHOMII  ET  P0TAS3£.    TAATRIS  Tangle  «< 

ANTIMONU,  E,    ANTIMONIUM  T AHTABI- wiimonr 
8ATUM,    L.      TARTARUM    Sl'lBIATUM,    D."^I«'^ 
TMrate  of  aatimony  and  potash.     TtwMraMrf  *nti- 
momf.      SlAiattd  kirtmr,      Emetie   tartar  or  tartar 
emetic.      See  Chemistrt,  N*  1687,   and   Dnnou's 
Dispensatoiy. 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges  direct  this  (n 
be  prepared  by  boiling  together  three  parts  of  oxide  of 
antimony  with  sulphw',  (see  N°  891.]  and  four  parts 
of  Buper-tartrate  of  potash,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
glass  vessel,  stnining  the  (tquer^  and  Mttiag  it  b^to  - 
crystallize. 

£metic{  dose  two  or  three  grains  at  once,  or  better 
half  a  grain  or  a  grain  at  short  intervals.  Expectorantt 
dose  half  a  grain,  repeated  at  long  intervals  of  two  or 
three  hours.  Diaphoretic,  in  similar  doses,  combined 
with  opium,  &c.  AlteraliTe,  in  still  smallez  doves. 
Externally  stimulant  and  nihe&cient. 

7.    VllTOM    TARTRma   AnTIMONII,    E.        VINUMWineof 

ANITMOVII  TAITTARISATI,  L.  VINUM*«*^'«  ">' 
TARTARI  STihUTI,  D.  Wine  of  taririte  of  an-  ""^w"- 
timony.     WinatftmtarmedoBlmmag. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  tartrite  of  antitnony  and  pot-' 
ash  either  immediately  in  SfMusb  wUte  wine,  or  6nt 
in  buliog  wator,  wd  thcB  ndding  tbp  Virr.    The  pn». 

DigJUzedbyVjOOQlC 
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^^^^■^_  don  and  Uablin,  40  gnins  of  Mlt  to  two  oudcci  of     mate.     See  Chemistky,  N' 
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Wttorj  at  porliMia  of  tbe  college*  vftry ;  tboM  of  EdiobDreh  be- 
14  gntios  of  the  nit  to  a  poaod  of  wine  ;  of^Loii- 
nnd  Uablin,  40  ^xins  of  tftlt  to  two 
boiliDg  wftter,  and  eight  oances  of  vine  i  m  that  the 
former  contaiiw  two  grains  in  evei;  ounce  hj  weight, 
tbe  Utter  fane  grains  in  everr  ounce  by  measure. 

Doses  of  the  Edioburgh  wine  as  an  emetic,  an  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  at  intervals  half  an  ounce  ; 
u  nn  expectorant  or  diaphoi-etic,  a  dram  or  two.     The 
London  and  Dulilin  wine  may  be  taken 
the  above  doses, 
gat 
AntisimiU]      m,  Vinxiu  Amtiuonii,  L.     Antimonial  wine< 


PartH 

Muriate  of  nier-  Hnuni 
Corrosive  tubU-SoBiikm 


in  powder,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Spani^  white 

for   12   day*,    with    frequent  agitation  and  straining 

throogh  paper. 

This  preparation  might  be  omitted,  as  it  is  neither 
•0  easily  prepared  nor  bo  certain  as  the  last. 

n,  Antimonium  calcinatum,  L.  Calcined  an- 
timony. JJiapktretie  ontimony.  See  CmemistrT, 
N*  1690. 

Formerly  mocli  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  a  dose 
of  fiwn  five  to  30  graina ;  but  since  the  iotrodnction  of 
James's  powder  and  tbe  analogous  preparations,  neatly 
disused. 

o.  FiLULK  Stibii  composttx,  D.  "PllAihJE. 
PLUHMERI.  CMnpmnd  antimonial  pills.  Flam- 
merU^. 


MATERIA   MEDIC  A,  &c. 

DHABGYHUS  MURIATUS,  ] 
cury.     Corroiive  murvOed  merait 

'■*"  Hi 

Prepared  by  boiling  two  pound*  of  purified  qnicksil-  ^ 
ver  in  two  pound*  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass 
vessel,  over  a  Bind  batb,  to  drynesi,  tritnrating  the  dried 
mass  when  cold  with  four  pounds  of  dried  muriate  of 
soda,  then  subliming  in  a  glass  eneorbit  with  a  beat 
'liout  half  ^■''''■I't  increafied,  and  separating  the  sublimed  matter 
from  the  scorix. 

Used  as  a  sialagoguc ;  dose  ooe-eightli  to  one-fiHirtb 
of  a  grain  ;  a*  an  external  atimnlu*  or  eschBroUc  to  ve> 
nereal  ulcers,  chancres,  and  herpetic  eruptions,  in  tbe 
proportion  of  about  a  grain  n-  more  to  the  ounce  of  li- 
quid. 

d.  SuBMURiAS  Htdrargvri,  E.    HYDRABGY-M 
BUU  MURIATUM  MITE  8LBL1MATUM,  H.'** 
CALOMELAS,  L.     Submuriate  of  mercnry.     &(^ 
limed  tnild  muriate  of  mercury.    Cahmel.    See  Chemis- 
try, N°  1743,  where  the  process  is   much  the  same 
as  that  of  tbe  Edioburgb  college. 


Prepared  by  tritoratin^   together   three  ounces  of 
preclpiuted  «>)pbur  «f  wtimony,  and  the  ..me  of  mild         p^„„j  ^y  adding  to  a 
muriate  of  mercnry;  then  addmg  a  dram  of  extract  of  jfied  quicksilver  '      " 


Given  in  most  cases  where  mercury'  in  indicated. 
Dose,  as  a  diaphoretic  or  alterative,  about  a  grain ;  a* 
a  cathartic  or  anthelmintic,  three  to  lograins^  as  a 
sinlagogue,  one  or  two  grains  twice  a-day. 

t.   SuBMURIAS    HlDRAKCYRI    FR^CIPITATUS,    £.Pr(cq^ 

HYDRABGYRUM  MURIATUM  MITE  PR^irf-i» 
CIPITATUM,    D.      HYDRARGYHUS    MUEI-'*^'' 
ATUS  MITE,  L.     Precipitated  submurUt*:  of  mer-""^ 
cury.     Precipitated  miid  oairiatg  ^  mercury. 


olutio; 


Lod  the  same  of  hard  Spanish  soap,  and  fomi< 
k  ing  a  mass  with  soap  jelly. 

Formerly  in  great  repute  as  ao  alterative. 

M«^.        277.  Htdraigtrum,  D.   HYDRARGYRUS,  E. 
h.   ABGENTUM  VIVUM.    Mercury.   Qfiicksiiver. 

For  an  accoant  of  tbe  cbemical  natnre  and  proper- 
tie*  of  meronry,  and  the  modea  of  ascertaining  its  puri- 
ty, aee  Chemibtrt,  p.  642. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  several  officinal  preparations 
of  mercnry,  and  then  subjoin  a  sketch  of  its  u*es  and 
the  cases  to  wbicb  It  is  b«st  adapted. 

Ctficinal  Prtparatioiu. 

piu^         a.  Htdhargtiioii  piTRincAToii,  D.  HYDRAB- 
■WW7-     GYRUS  PURIFICATU8,  E.  L. 

The  Edinburgh  process  is  to  rub  together  four  part* 

of  quicksilver,  nod  one  part  of  iron  filings,  and  distil 

from  an  iron  vessel. 
AcM^oT      b.  AcrrAs  Htdrarotri.    ACETI8  HYDRAB- 
■««~T-     GYRI,    E.      HYDRARGYRUM    ACETATUM, 

D.      HYDRARGYRUS    ACETATU8.  L.     Ace- 

tate  of  mercury.    Attlated  merrvry.    See  CHxmyrRif, 

N"  1749-      ■ 

Scarcely  employed  at  pretent,  except  u  an  exteiml 

•timulant  or  discutient. 
Ua^of      e,  MuRiAs  Htdrargtri,  E.     HYDRABGY- 
mncwj.     BUM  UUBIATUM  CORBOSIVUM,   D.     HY. 


of  half  a  povnd  of 
ight  of  diluted  ni< 


troui  acid,  a  solution  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  n: 
riate  of  soda  in  eight  pounds  of  boiling  watery  washing 
and  drying  the  precipitate. 

Much  the  same  in  iu  eficta  and  doaea  an  the  fore- 
going. 

/,  Calx  Htqrarctri  alba,  L.     White  calx  ofwhittak 
mercnry.     Vhite  precifttate,  rfnews 

Prepared  bv  dissolving  Brat  half  a  ponnd  of  sal  am- 
moniac, and  then  half  a  pound  of  muriated  mercnry,  in 
distilled  water,  adding  to  the  mixed  solution  half  a 
pound  of  water  of  prepared  kali,  filtering  and  washing 
and  drying  the  precipitate.     Sec  Dnucan'e  Di^cBta- 

'°^-  ,„ 

;.  Unguzhtdm  Calcis  Htdrargtri  AI32:,  1.  niwaia 
Omtnent  of  ifbite  calx  of  mercnry,  (faUu 

Prepared  by  mixio};  a  dram  of  the    foregoing  witLcwj. 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  ointment  of  hog's  Jard. 

Used  to  destroy  vermin,  and  in  some  cutaneons  emp- 


h.   OxlDUM   HTDRARGTRt  CINtRKUM,  E.       PUL-CiecRM 

VIS  HYDRARGYRI  C1NEREU8,  D.     CiDMeoo**^' 

oxide  of  mercury. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  four  part*  of  porlfied  quick- 
silver in  five  parts  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  ;  then  gradu- 
ally adding  15  part*  of  distilled  water,  and  pouring  in 
a  sufficieDt  quantity  of  wate#  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  precipitate  tbe  whole  of  Uie  oxide,  wbicfa  is  to  he 
wa^td  aad  dried. 

.A 


DigJUzed  by 
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Jliitocror      A  0)116  natagngue  aud  kltcralive.     Dose  froin  one         r.    Viluue  Hydrahgyri,  £.  L.  D.     Mercury  nidao  o' 


&iiuii:<'  and  to  five  graina.     Used  ftlw  as  k  fumigattoD  in  sypbilitic 
Uffiviaol    eruptions,  &c.  » 


Ucdieiuei. 
'  — ■    »  '■  '       1^    UnGUEKTUM    0»DI     HrDRAHGVItl     CIHniEI, 

„.    ^'^      £.     Ointment  of  cinereous  oxide  of  mercurr. 

•Tcioert-        Copposed  of  ODC  part  of  the  foreffoine,  and  tbree  11?      ._ 

oB(  oiide                  tTi     •    1      1       IT     1  e                 '  1  ■         »■  addinij  two 

I     ZZ       parts  or  boD  g  lard.      Used  tor  mercurial  inunction,  .  .    "..    . 
of  raErcurj.  r                    o 

^'1  i.  Htdhargtrds  CUM  Creta,  L,  Quicksilver  with 

with  duU.  ^'i"*' 

Prepared  by  triturating^  together  tbr«e  parte  of  puri- 
fied qntckBitver  and  fife  parU  af  prepared  chdk,  till 
the  globules  disappear. 

A  mild  alterative.     Dose  from  lO  to  30  grains. 

Caiciocil        '■  Htdrargtrum  calcinatum,  D.    HYDRAR- 
nMtcDa.     GYRUS  CALCINATUS,  L.    Calcined  mercury.  S«e 
Chemistry,  N"  1709. 

A  violent  sialagogue.      Dose  half  a  grain  to  » 
^^g     grain. 

OxiQUM  Hyi»argyai  rubrdh  fer  Acisdm 


Dills.  Simpk  asd 

•^  Officinal 

Prepared  by  triturating  an  outice  of  purified  quick-  Medicine). 
silver  with  the  same  weight  of  conserve  of  red  roses  in  a  ^"" 


glass  aiortar,  till  the  ^obules  completely  disappear,  ad-  f/^^^^^ 
disK  occBsioiially  a  little  mncUage  of  guin  arable,  then  p^, 

ling  two  ounces  of  starch,  aud  beating  the  whole 
with  a  little  water  into  a  mass,  to  be  Immediately  di- 
vided luto  480  equal  pills  (£).  The  London  pills  ai-e 
composed  of  two  dnms  of  purified  quicksilver,  three 
dnuns  of  conMrre  of  ropes,  and  one  dram  of  powdered 
liquorice}  and  the  Dublin  pills  of  three  drams  of 
quicksilver,  the  same  of  extract  of  liquorice,  and  at 
dram  and  a  half  of  purified  liquorice  root. 

Four  grains  of  the  Edinburgh  mass,  three  of  the 
London,  and  two  and  a  half  of  the  Dublin,  contain 
about  one  grain  of  mercury,  so  that  the  last  are  nearly 
twice  as  strong  as  the  first.  Dose  of  the  Edinburgh 
pUls  as  a  sialagogue,  from  three  to  six,  once  or  twice 


Bedoi 

of  nercDT-.  ^iTRicuM,  E.  HYDRARGYRUS  NITRATUS 
RUBER,  L.  HYDRARGYRUM  SUBNITBA- 
TUM,  D.  Red  oside  of  mercury  iy  mWcdrtrf,  Red 
m'tratrd  menury.  Red prtcipitate.  Sea  Cbehistrt, 
N"  1709. 

Used  as  a  stimulant  or  an  escharotic  in  fui^iia  ol- 

OiuUncnt  fl.  UkGOEHTUM    Oxifil    HyDRARGYRI   RUBRI,  £. 

of  leJ  uide  Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

ornicttnrj. 

Composed  of  ooe  part  of  the  foregoing  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  and  eight  parts,  of  hog's  lard. 

Ydloninb.      o.   SuRSULPHAS  HtdRAROYRI    FtAVOB,   E.     HY- 

■ulpbtte  of  DHARGYRUM  SUB  VITRIOL  ATUM,  D.     HY- 


».  UdGUElfTUM  HtdraRGTRI,  E.  Metcurlal  omt- Merc'iiriil 
inent.     Bhie  ointment. 

Prepared  bv  trituratlnx  together  one  part  of  quick- 
silver with  a  little  hog's  lard,  till  the  globules  disap- 
pear i  then  adding  one  fwt  of  mnlton  suet,  and  as 
much  hog's  lard  as  with  the  first  quantity,  is  equal  to 
three  parta.  Also  fanned  with  double  or  treble  the 
.quantity  of  mrrcuiy. 

Used  for  mercurial  inunction.  Quantity  to  he  nsed 
at  once  about  iovx  scruplea  or  drams  every  other  nlgbt, 
or  every  night. 

(.    0NCUENTUM    HySRARGTRI    FoRTIOS,    L.    I>'*^f^||^f, 

Stroager  mercurial  ointment. 

Composed  of  two  ponods  of  purified  qttlcksUver,  33 
ounces  of  prepared  hog's  laH,'Bod  an  ounce  of  prepa- 
red mutton  suet. 

Quantity  nsed  at  once,  about  two  scruples  or  adrsn. 


DRARGYRU6  VITBIOLATUS,  L.  YeU< 
sulphate  of  mercary.  Subvitrwlated  mcreury. 
j>elA  miiterai.     See  Chemistry,  N"  1720. 

Employed  chiefly  at  an  errhii 
ice  powder  or  cephalic  snuff. 

mack  ml-        o.  SuLPHURETUM  HtDRARG-YRI  NIGRUM,  E.   HY- 

^uretof    DRARGYRUM     SULPHURATUM     NIGRUM, 
■«"=»^-     D.    HYDRARGYRUS    CUM   SULPHURE,   L. 

Black  sniphuret  of  mercury.     Mercury  with  stdphtr. 

Etkii^  mitKral, 

•  Prepared  by  triturating  together  In  a  glass  mortar 
with  a  glass  pestle,  equal  weights  of  pnrlfied  quicksil- 
ver, and  sublimed  sulpbur,  till  the  globules  of  the  for- 
mer disappear.     See  Chemistry,  N°  1713. 

Employed  Chiefly  as  an  altErative  in  cutaneous  dis- 
'Caaes  and  g!aniular  affections.  Dose  from  five  or  10 
grains  to  a  dram  or  more. 

Redinl-  7-   HtDRAROYRUM  -SuEPSURATnM    RtlBRlIM,    D. 

phBretoT    HYDRARGYHUS  SULPHURATUS  RUBER,  L. 

mtrcui)'.     Red  sulphuret  of  mercury.     Faeiithua  cinnabar,    Ver-  RO|  L.     Plaster  of  gum  ammoniac  with  mercury. 

miiion.     SeeCHEMinRT,  N«i7i3.  Prepared  by  triturating  together  tbree  ounces  of  pu- ^ 

Used  principally  aa  a  fumigation  for  venereal  ulcers  rified  quicksilver,  with  abont  a  dram  of  sulphnimted 

in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  and  as.an  ingredient  in  oil,  till  the  globoles  disappear,  and  then  adding  gra- 

aa  ointment  br  the  itch.  dually  one  pouttd  of  stiained  gmn  ammoniac  melted. 

jG  2  X. 


mixed  irith  Kquot-         b.UkguentumHydrargyri  MiT!ns,L.D.  J^W-^f^^ 
■«r  mercurial  ointment.      TrooperU  ointment,  ai^imeiii. 

Formed  of  one  part  of  the  foregoing,  and  two  of 
ppepared  hog's  lard.  Used  chiefly  to  destroy  Tcrmln, 
or  for  some  cutaneous  affections. 

V.   EMFLAsraua  Hydrargyri,   E.     Mercurial  "*'«""*' 


Formed  by  melting  one  part  of  olive  oil,  and  the 
same  of  while  roain  together ;  and  when  the  mixture  ia 
cold,  rubbing  witii  it  three  parts  of  quicksilver  till  the 
globnles  disappear,  afterwards  adding  by  degrees  six 
parts  of  melted  plaster  of  aemivitrified  oxide  of  lead, 
and  mixing  the  whole  carefully  together.    . 

tf.   EmPLASTRUM   AmMONIACI    cum    HrDRARGY-p],^„f 


>yGooi^le 
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Hilton  of  '■  Ehplabtruh  LiTRAKcrxt  cDH  Hydrakct- 
Simplc  and  so,  L.     Litharge  plaster  nith  mercury. 

Medicinn.  Compoeed  of  thne  onnc«i  of  porifiecl  qnidiailT«r, 
^""^  '  aboat  a  dnUD  of  ealpharated  oil,  ftud  a  pound  of  melt- 
jjjji^^     cd  litharge  plaalcr.  » 

^termth  These  three  last  are  emj^eyed  as  r«Ml*ei]ta  and  dia- 
purcnrv.      cotients,  in  cases  of  veDWral  nodea  md  I 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  &c.  PartlV. 

Emplojed  u  a  took  and  aatiapumodie,  Metj  in  Hkuwj  tt 
«pilep«j.  Doaafmn  Uhw  ts  lognuDS,  thne  or  fixorSBv'fu' 
tiiBM  a  day.  M^^i 


durations. 


i  beginning  in- 


Used  ii 


Ointment  y.   UkGDENTCM  KmtATtS    HtSKAKCTXT,  E.  UN- 

ofmtr.tB    GUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATI,   L.  D. 
ofmmvTj.  UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM.     Ointment  of  mtrato 
of  mercury.      Cifrine  tdtUment, 

Prepared  by  first  dissolving  one  part  of  quicksilver 
in  two  of  Ditraos  acid,  and  beattna  up  the  solution  in  a 
glass  mortar,  nith  niae  parts  of  ofive  ail,  and  three  of 
hog's  lard,  previously  melted  together  (or  nith  12 
parts  of  hag's  lard,  L.  D.)  till  the  whde  is  formed  in- 
to an  ointment. 

A  powerful  stironlant  and  detergent  ointment,  nsefnl 
in  in&inimation  and  kilcemtioa  of  the  eyelids,  and  in 
cutaneous  affections. 

lUUer  ».  UKGUENTUM   NITKATIS   HTDRAItOYat   UITIDS, 

•iDtmuit  of  £.     Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercunr. 

■itnteof 

■wtcnr;.  Prepared  in  the  sapte  wa^  a*  the  laM,   ex«apt  uiag 

three  times  the  qnaatity  of  oil  and  lard.  „  .„  .„ 

Mercury,  or  some  of  its  pvparatioos,  is  exhibited,  ployed  exteraally. 
I.  As  an  errbine,  the  snbsulphate  of  marcnry ;  a.  As 
a  sialagt^e,  mercury  in  almMt  any  form  }  3.  As  a  ca- 
thartic, the  tnbmunate  of  mercury  |  4.  As  a  diuretic, 
the  Diides,  the  roumte,  and  the  submoriate,  combined 
with  other  diuretics ;  5.  As  a  sudorific,  calomel  con- 
joined with  a  sudorific  regimen  ;  6.  As  an  emmena- 
ffogue ',  7.  As  an  astringfent,  muriate  of  mercory  ^  8. 
As  a  stimulant,  moriate  of  narcury ;  9.  As  an  asiti- 
^asmodic  \  10.  Aa  an  anthdmintic 

With  some  of  these  view*,  mercury  is  freqaeotly  ex- 
hibited, I.  In  febrile  diseases  I  in  obstinate  agues.  2.  In 
inflammatory  diseases,  in  indolent  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, especially  of  the  gtaBdutw  viscera,  as  the  li- 
ver, spleen.  Sec.  5.  In  exanthematoas  diseMc*,  vario- 
la. 4>  In  profluvii  ;  in  dysenteiy.  5,  In  spasmodic 
diseases ;  tetanns,  trismus,  hydrophobia,  &c,  6.  In  cft- 
chtctic  diseases ;  anasarca,  ascites,  hydnitharak,  hydro- 
cephalus. Sec.  7.  In  impetipnes,  seraphuta,  sypnilts, 
lepra,  icterus.  Sec  8.  In  local  diseases;  in  cahgo  cor- 
nex,  amaurosis,  gonorrhcna,  obstipatio,  amenorriios* 
suppress! onis,  tumours  of  various  luods,  berpen,  tinea, 

pSprjua*'      '^*"  "  "^"^  particular  account  of  the  medical  effects 

il^iy.  and  uses  of  mercury,  we  refer  our  readers  t«  CnHen's 

Materia    Medica,    vol.    ii.     The    Practice    Syoopus, 

vol.  i.     The  "n^atawt  IMicamitium,  and  Mamy% 

Elements,  vol.  i. 


h.  Ukguemtdm  oxiDi  ZiHCi,  E.      (Kntment  of'"  "  ^ 
oxide  of  zinc.  «nti^ 

Composed  of  one  part  of  the  bregoing,  andriz  puts^^^' 
of  simj^  liniment. 

Applied  to  the  eye  a*  an  astringent,  in  cases  of  aph- 
thahnia,  attended  with  debility  and  relaxation  of  tbs 


R.  8ui.mAS  Zixci,  E.    ZINGUM  VITRIOLA-Sdifaierf 
TUM,  L.  D.     Sulph^e  of  zinc.       Fitrioliaed   tu'iie.^^ 
WhiU  vitriol.    See  C^cuinux,  N"  1764. 

Employed  internally  as  an  emetic,  in  the  dose  af 
from  10  to  30  grains,  and  as  an  astriiigeBt  and  tonic 
in  a  dose  of  from  two  to  five  grains^  several  time*  » 
day.  Externally  as  a  stimulant  and  attringent,  iB  the 
fonn  of  lotion,  coUyrinm,  or  injection. 

d.  SoLUTtO  SULPHATIS  ZlNfl,  £.      SolatioD  of  »nl-&J.4iaif 

phate  of  zinc.  niphsu  rf 

Prepared  by  diMotving  16  giains  of  salphate  of  ziac 
in  eight  ounces  of  water ;  then  adding  16  dropa  of  di- 
luted sniphnrtc  acid,  and  filtering  through  paper. 

most  cases  where  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  cn- 


C   AflUA  ZiNCI   VITRIOLATI  CUM  CaMPBORA,   L.WUvrf 

Water  of  vitriolated  zinc  with  camphor.  viiriobtrf 

Composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolated  xinc,  faalfaaftac 
an  ounce  by  mtasure  of  camphorated  spirit,  and  two 
pints  of  boiling  water,   mixod  together,   and  filtered 
through  paper. 

Used  fw  an  astringent  lotimi  aod  collyrinn. 

/.  SoLUTIO  ACETITIS  Zivci,  E.     SdatioB  of  mtt^SeMmU 
tite  of  ziac.  apetiie  ol. 

Prepared  by  mixing  togeAer  k  solution  of  one  dram 
of  su^iata  of  use,  in  10  ounces  ef  diitilled  water,  and 
a  solution  of  fonr  scmples  of  acetate  of  la»d  in  10 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  allowing  them  to  stand  for 
Bwne  time  at  rest,  and  filtering. 

An  excellent  astringent  coUyrinm^, 

279.    OxtDHH    ZlNCl   IMPURtW,  E.      TUTIA,   L-lBfUCM- 

D.    tmpnie  oxide  of  zinc.     Tvity,     Sec  Mineralo-'^'^*'^ 
QT  Index.. 

^kinal  Prtparatiiiu, 

'  a.    OXIDUH    2lNGl     IMTUKUM    PRXFASATUM,     lE.ViKfmi 

TDTIA  PIt£PARATA,  L.  D.     Prepared  impm  inpn  «- 
oxide  of  zinc     Ptvpared  luttg.  UtttmB- 


378.  ZiMCUH,  £.  L.  D. 
p.  649. 


Zinc. 


n     „  Prepared  i 

See  Ca«iiisTRT,     ^^ouaetB. 


the  SI 


c  way  as  obalk,  and  'Other  bard 


OJicinal  Prcparataiiu. 


a.  OxiDDH  ZiNci,  E.     ZlNCUM  CALCINA- 
TUM,  L.    CALX  ZINCI,  E.    FLORES  ZINCI. 
Oxide  of  line.    Tlotutrl  ofMnc. 
1356. 


b.  UKODCNTtm  oxm  2ihci  iMPtnti,  E.  UN-OjnnKsi 
GUENTUM  TUTI.«,  L.  D.  Ointment  of  inqMreof*!"" 
oxide  of  rinc.     Tutit/  ointmetit.  "f**"  •* 


--   --.         Composed   of  one  part  of  ibe  (brrj^nft,   nod  &vc 

See  CHEMIfTKT,  N°     parts  of  simple  liniinent  (E.),  or  of  any  quantity  of  the 

foregoing,  and  as  much  ointmept  of  Epennaceti,  or  of 


dbyGoogle 


PartlV. 

Bbtorr  of  ^og'^  Urd  u  ■>  soffictent   to  fDrm   ■   soft  oratment 
Simple  and  (L.  D.) 
OBcinal        [jg^  in  rinulu'  cuei  ttitb  N°  033. 

Medirinrt  ^■^ 

^  '  ■'  '  a8o.  CAHBbHAS  aiiKcl  lUPDRos,  E.  LAPIS  CA- 
bniNKor  LAMINARIS,  L.  D.  Impure  cufaonate  of  ^inc. 
bonau  of     Caiamine.     Sec  Min^KALOGT  Index. 


Officinai  PrepattOioas. 
a.  Carbokas  ZiKci  impuhus  prxfaratus,  £. 
r- LAPIS    CALAMIN^RIS    PR^PARATUS,  L. 
D.     Prepared  CKiliMute  af  zinc.     Frrparcd  calamtae. 

Prepared  ma  cbalk,  &C. 

t.  CeRATUM  CARBOKATIS  ZtNCt  IMPURI,  E.      CK- 

r-RATUM  LAPIDIS  CALAMINAHIS,  L.  D. 
CERATUM  EPULOTICUM.  Cerate  of  impure 
carbonate  of  z.inc.  Calamine  cerate,  Epuiolic  cerate. 
Brawn  cerate.     Turner's  cerate. 

Composed  of  one  part  of  the  forego'iag,  and  tve 
part*  at  simple  eente  (£-)i  or  of  half  ■  pmwd  (L.), 
or  oBe  part  (D.)  of  the  forcftoing,  the  MOne  of  Telltf* 
wax,  and  a  pint  (L.)  or  two  parte  (D.)  of  olt^eoil. 

Employed  chiefly  b>  a  dt-esring  to  Mrea  and  uloWa. 


MATERIA  MEDICA,  Stc.  7«9 

8ATURNI.     Sopencetate  of  lead.      AettMii  tm-mM.  TiSMarj  rf 
Si^ar  tijlead.     See  CHtHiSTSy,  N"  1858.       ,  *SwiS* 

Chiefly  employed  in  solution  as  an  extmal  refrigei^  MelkiMa. 
mnt  or  astringent,  by  way  of  lotion,  coltyrinm,  or  injec- ' 
twn.     Ito  extenml  use  being  highly  dxi^enos,  aught 
to  be  en  tint  r  abandoned. 

d.  UwcUENTOlt  ACXTITIB  PlUMBI,  E.     UNGUEN-  OtntDiail 

TOM  ceruss^  acetate,  L.  D.    un-^|«2!'" 

GUENTUM  SATURNINUM.      (Hntment  of  ace- " 
tite  of  lead.     OintmeiU  ef  aertated  cerut. 


Tin.    S«e  CBEHurav^ 


Tin.  aBi.  STAnttiu,  E.  L.  D, 

Powder  of       a.  Stanki  pulvis,  L.  1). 
tin. 

Prepared  by  granalatiag  melted  tin  by  agitation  in 

a -cowed  woodeR  box  mbbed  with  chalk;  or  by  stirring. 

while  melted  over  tbo  fire  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  pow~ 

Employed  a«  a  mechankn]  anthelmintic,  eopecially 
incasesof  tBoia  Bttdlombrictis.  ]>bw  fhm  two  dnunt 
to  hair  an  onuce. 


Composed  of  one  put  of  the  foregoing,  and  20  parts 
of  simple  ointment  (£.)  or  tno  drams  of  the  foregoing, 
tno  ouDoes  of  white  wax,  and  half  a  pint  or  balf  a  pound 
of  olive  oil  (L.  D.]. 

A  useful  re&igerant  ointment. 

283.  OziDDH  Plumbi  rubrum, E.    MINTUM, L. lUdraida  - 
Red  oxide  of  lead.     Red  lead.     See  Chemistry,  N*aflBid. 
1832. 

This  is  now  scaraely  employed  in  medicine. 

284  Okiddh  PLinrai  sehivitridii,  E,  LI-SmMuil- 
THARGYRUS,  L.  D.  Semivitrified  oxide  of  lead,  jf?***  " 
Lithargt.    See  CHnusxRr.N*  1834.  "^ 

a.  LlTHAKGYRUS  FRAPARATUS,  £.  D.     Prepared  Prapaicd 

litharge.  IhtMse. 

Reduced  to  an  impalpable  pswder  by  levigatien,  Stc. 
in  the  nsnal  manner. 

b.  AdUA    Ln-HARCTKt    ACETATI,    L.      LtQUORWaUtof 

LITHABGTRI  ACETATI,  D.    EXTHaCTUM  "ctuitd 
SATUBNL     Watte  of  atoetaledUthaige.    JSklnKf  ^""^ 


WUleai- 


Prepared  by  mizing  two  pounds  finir  ounces  of  !i> 
Ijoad.    See  Chemistry,     tlUtrge  with  a  gallon  of  distilled  vinegar,  btnling  to  eiz 
^Dta  with  constant  illation,  then  setting  it  aside  till 
the  feceo  bara  aabeided,  and  then  ttrsiaing. 


382.  Px-miBuH,  E.  L.  O. 

OxiDUM  Plumbi  albI)  £.     CERUSSA,  L.  D. 

Weoflead.  Wbito  oxide  of  lead.    Ceruse,    mite  lead.    See  Che- 
mistry, N'  i8j6. 

QfktHol  Prtparatumj. 
a.  PilLVls  <^RinBX  coMPOBiTtn,  L.      Compound 
pawder  of    ponder  of  cenue. 

Composed  offive  obdcci  of  cerase,  half  an  ounce  of 
Mrcocol,  and  Iwtf  an  nance  of  gum-tragBCantb,  pow- 
dered togetber. 

Inten&d  as  an  entemal  diMitient,  b«(  inierior  for 
that  purpose  to  the  solutions  of  the  salln  of  t^d. 

a.^,      4,  u»c»r»To.  oxim  PivMBi  A1.1,  E.    UN.    r'*' CTBlT?™TiTTARr^K*YrrS°-R™t!'is:;r 

Composed  of  five  parts  of  simple  ointment,  and  one 
of  while  o»ide  of  lead. 

A  cooling  desiccative  ointment,  ferming  a  uMfat 
application  in  cao^sof  cxroriation. 

fcp«««.  C.SuPERACETAsPt^MBI.    ACETIS  PLUMBI,  E. 

iaie»rie«d.cERU$SA    ACETACA,  L.   D.     tU^CCHARUM 


r.  Liquor  LrrHARCTltt  acetati  coHPoarns,  D-CoMuud 
AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI  COMPOSI- "^"^ " 
TA,  L.     Compound  water  ofacetated  litbugfr.  ^^ 

Prepared  by  mixing  a  dran  of  tbe  tortgsii^  with  a 
dram  of  proof  spirit,  and  adding  14  puncea  or  a  pint  of 
distilled  water. 

This  is  intended  as  a  refrigerant  application,  and  is 
attended  with  efleots  similar  to  those  of  tbe  ■npencetnte 
of  lead,  -^Tom.  which  it  however  diSva  .in  its  chemical 


Prepared  by  rubbing  half  a  ^am  of  camphor  with  a 
little  olive  oil,  and  in  tbe  mean  time  adding  gradnally 
two  oonceA  and  a  faatf  sf  acetated  litbarge  to  a  mehed 
ttixtore  of  fiHir-eoMKs  of  yellow  Wat,  kSi  nine  ounces 
of  olive  oil,  nktiltg  k  tiH  cold  ;  and  lastly  adding  tbe 
ealnpbontted  oil.  Formerly  rmtch  t-mployed  as  a  re- 
frigerant application,  but  diftring  ill  Irttle,  except  in 


DigJUzed  by 
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Iliitory  *f  eoDHateUce,  fnim  the  »ther  combination* 
Simple  uidfattT  matters. 

Officiaal 
llcdicioei.        e.    EurLASTRlTU    OXIDI   PuiMBt   SCMIVITRZI,   £. 

-EMPLASTRUM   LITHARGYKI,  L.  D.     KM- 

.  PLASTBUM  COMMUNE.     Plut«r  of  «eniivitri&ed 

_      _  le  of  lead.  Litharge  plaster.  Common  pioMter.  Dia- 

I  oxJdc  of  culiitn  plaster. 


MATERIA   MEDICA,  &c 

if  lead  w!tb 


Pluter  of 


kid. 


Prepared  by  boiling^  together  over  a  slow'  fire,  ooe 
'  part  of  semivltri&ed  oxide  of  lead  in  powder,  and  about 
two  parts  of  olive  -oil,  adding  a  little  hot  water  from 
time  to  time,  and  constantly  agitating  till  the  litbarge 
and  oil  are  uniformly  mixed. 

This  plaster  has  been  long  employed  to  cover  ejtro- 
riated  guffaces,  and  to  form  plasters  for  supporting  the 
teguments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sores  and  ulcers. 

Tor  the  ill  effects  of  lead  as  a  poison,  see  FothergiU's 
"  Cautions  concerning  Poisons  of  Lead  and  Copper." 


285.  FERRUM,  E. 

STRT,  p.  tf<S4. 


L.  D.     Iron.      See  Cll£MI- 


OJkinal  PreporOtwu. 

LiMATCJRJE  FURIFICATX,  E.   '  FuriBcd 


959 
^nS«d  p„ 

irott.  filings  of  in 

Filings  of  iron  are  purified  by  pl.icing  a  sieve  over 
tbero,  and  attracting  the  purer  particles  through  the 
sieve  by  means  of  a  gnod  magnet. 

Sometimes  employed  internally  as  a  tonic  and  anthel- 
mintic, but  their  use  is  attended  with  an  unplea?:int  ex- 
trication of  hydrogenous  gaa. 

Ponied  b.    FeRRI     OXIDUM     NIGRUM      PURinCATlM,     E. 

black  oxide  FERRI     SQUAMA     PURIFICAT^.        Purified 
'*™^        black  oxide  of  Iran.     Ptt«>rf  teaks  0/  iron. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  the  scales  of  iron  lliat  col- 
lect about  a  smith's  anvil,  by  the  magnet. 

A  better  medicine  than  the  former,  as  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  the  extrication  of  hydrogen  gas.     Dose 
.         from  five  grains  to  a  aoruple. 

Carbonate        c.   CaRBONAS  FerBI,  E.      FERRI   RUBIGO,   L, 

ofiroo.       jj    Carbonate  of  iron.    Bastofiron.   See  Chemistry, 
N*  1886,  and  1929. 

A  good  tonic,  useful  iir  general  debility,  and  ui  otfl- 
rine  obstructions  dependent  on  debility.     Dose  about  a 
scmple,  several  times  a  day. 
Water  of        d.  AoUA  Ferri  aerati^  D.  *  Water  of  aerated 
«™'"'       iron. 

This  is  an  artificial  chalybeate  mter,  prepared  in  the 
■mme  manner  as  N"475.  with  the  addition  of  m  coil  of 
fine  iron  wire  suspended  in  the  water. 

An  excellent  tonic,  forming  a  good  «ubstitate  for  the 
natnral  chalvbeate  waters.     Dose  a  glass  or  Mo,  twice 
.    or  thrice  ft  aay. 

Wine  of        e.  Vinum  Ferri,  L.     VINUM  FERRATUM, 
u^n.  D.     Wine  of  iron.     Chaiybeate  unne. 

Prepared  by  diMsting  four  onncea  of  iron  filings  in 
four  pints  of  Spanish  wute  wiDf,  for  a  month,  with  bt- 
qnent  agitation,  and  then  straining  the  liquor. 

A  tonic  formerly  mnch  uaed  in  chlorotic^ases.  JDote 
from  a  dnuu  to  half  an  oance. 


Part  IV. 
f.  SutPHAS  Ferri,  E.  FERBUM  VITRIOLA.  Hiam  j 
TUM,  L.  D.  SAL  MARTIS.  Sulphate  of  iron. Si™, J/^ 
VitrioUited  iron.  Salt  tf  tteef.  See  Chemistry,  N"  OS-uJ 
1903,  Mtdiosn. 

A  good  tonic,  but  apt  to  dingree  witli  the  stomacb      ^1 
•ndJtowels.     Dose  from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  seve-^i^' 
ral  times  a  dav,  ""'■ 

K.  TiNCTURA  MUtlATIS  FeRRI,  E.  TINCTUR A TiKUrr rf 
FERRI  MURIATI,  L.  I>.  Tincture  of  muriate  of""«*"'< 
iron.  *"*" 

The  Edinburgh  tinctnre  is  prepared  by  digesting 
three  ounces  of  purified  Mack  oxide  of  iron  in  powder, 
and  ten  ounces  of  muriatic  ccid,  with  a  gentle  beat ; 
then  adding,  after  the  powder  is  dissolved,  ua  much  al- 
cohol as  will  msVe  the  whole  liquor  ttmount  to  two 
pounds  abd  a  half.  The  preparations  of  the  other  col- 
leges do  not  materially  difier  from  this.  Dose  &om  10 
to  20  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Jt-  FerRUM  TARTAJII£.^TUM,  L.       Tarlart^t^d  mw.  Tirbiract 

Prepared  by  mixing  one  pound  of  iron. filings,  ■od'"'' 
two  pounds  oT.pQwdeFed  crystals  of  lartar,  into  a  thick 
roase  with  diatillad  water,  CKpoungtliem  to  tlie  ttir  for 
eight  days  in  a  wide  glass  veaseJi,  snd  then  drying  the 
matter  in  a  sand  bath,  and  grinding  (o  a  verj-  fine 
powtlcr.  See  GiiEHisTHV.,p-A7J.  £>«•«  feuo'lo  to 
30  grains. 

.  286.  Sulphas- Feru  kaTivds.  ''Native  sulpfaaU Nutin  ai. 
of  iron*      Green  vitriol.     Green  coj^teras.  P*"*  ■' 

■  Officinal  Preparations, 

a.  SubPH AS  Ferri  exsiccatus,  £.     ] 

Prepared  I^  exposing- -my  quantity  of  aulphate  of 
iron   to  the   aclioa-  ofa  moderate    heat,   in    an  nn~ 

!;lased  earthen  vessel,  till  it  becomes  white  and  perfecb- 
ydry. 

b.  OxibuM  Ferri  rubrum,  E.  Red  oxide  of  iron.Ktdonh 
Coleotkar  of  vitriol.  gf  ina. 

Prepared  by  exposing  the  foregoing  preparation  to 
an  intense  heat  till  it  is  converted  into  a  very  red 
matter. 

e.    EmpI-ASTROM  OXIDI    FeRRT    RDBBI,    E.       EM-Pl«lerrf 

FLASTHUM  ROBORANS.     Piaster  of  red   oxide™""* 
of  iron.      Strengthening  plaster.  of  ma. 

Prepared  by  grinding  eight  parts  'of  red  oxide  of 
iron  with  three  of  olive  oil }  and  then  adding;  them 
to  a  melted  mixture  of  14  parts  of  plaster  of  senuvitri- 
£ed  oxide  of  lead,  six  parts  of  white  rosin,  and  three  of 
yellow  wax. 

Used  as  an  external  application,  spread  on  linen  or 
leather,  in  -weaknesses  of  the  back  and  loins. 

W 

rf.  MuRiAS  Ammoni«  et  Ferri,  E.  FERRUMMnUtt/ 
AMMONIACALE,  L.  Muriate  of  ammonia  and  iron,  "T^ 

Prepared  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  red  oxide  of 
iron,  washed  and  dried,  aod  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
subliming,  E.     Dose  from  three  to  ten  grains. 

Tinctnre  Tlwrtutil 


9" 
PDlphateDrirdat 

pbittaf 


e.  TiNCTURA  Ferri  ammomacalis,  L. 
of  ammoaiacal  iron. 


G         Prepared 
oot^re 


calir* 
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BtitofT  of      PrepsfeJ  ty  digesting  foot  oniMes  of  tbc  proceding, 
id  with  a  pint  of  pioof  spirit,  and  Btraiiiing. 

Used  in  similar  cases  nitb  the  tincture  of  nnriate  of 
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c.  UNGtrcNTUM  suSAcmrn  Cufri,  £.    Ointmeat  HiiunLor 

of  Bvbacetite  of  copper. 


Medicine.  ;  ^^^  ^|jj^.jj  jg^  however,  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

Unotore  of    /■  TiNCTURA   Ferr/  acetati,  D.      Tincture  of 

•ceuird      acetated  iron. 

*""■  Prepared  by  nbbing  together  in  a  elaM  mortar,  aG»- 

tated  vegetable  alkali,  and  vitriolated  iron,  gf  each  an 
ounce,  till  the  mass  deliqaesces,  and  then  adding  dur- 
ing the  trituration  two  ponnds  of  alcobol,  and  straining 
the  solotion. 

A  powerful  astringent  and  tonic.     Dose  20  or  30 

The  prepaiatioos  of  iron,  given  in  a  otoderate  dosC) 
gradually  raise  the  pulse,  improve  the  colour  of  the 
face,  and  increase  the  atvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular 
excretions.  Tbeir  taking  proper  efiect  is  denoted  by 
fetid  eructations  and  black  stools. 
.  These  tonics  are  indicated  chiefly  in  cases  of  pre- 
ternatural discharges,  or  suppression  of  natural  secre- 
tions  or  excretions,  proceeding  from  a  languor  and 
sluggishness  of  the  fiuids,  and  general  ireakness  of  tlie 
BolidB.  Hieyare  tlierefore  useful  in  passive  hsemorrha- 
ges,  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  chlorttsis  ;  in  most  of 
the  cachexitc,  in  cancerous  aflections,  and  in  the  geae- 
ral  debility  that  often  remains  afier  acute  dissases  or 
excessive  bacmorrbages. 

Tbe  preparations  of  iron,  when  given  too  largely, 
or  improperly,  produce  beadacb,  anxiely,  beat  of  skin, 
and  not  unfrequently  hemorrhages  or  vomiting,  pains 
in  tbe  stomach,  and  spasms  and  pains  in  the  bowels. 
They  are  improper  wherever  tbe  circulation  is  already 
too  qniek,  the  soliili  too  teiM  and  rigid  j  and  where 
there  is  any  stricture  and  spasmodic  contraations  of  ttfe 

Cep^.  397.  Cuprum,  EX.  D.  Copper.   See  Chemittrt, 

P-  674- 

SalN^te       SUBACCTAS  CUPRI.      SUBACETIS    CUPRI,   E. 
of  copper.    JERVGO.      Snbacetate  of  copper.     Verdigru.     See 
CHEMnrny,  N"  1995. 

Employed  chieffy  as  an  escbaroltc,  to  destroy  cal- 
lous edges  or  fungons  flesh,  or  as  a  stimulant  to  fool 
ulcers. 

Offieinai  Preparationt,- 
a.  JErugo  frjj-arata,  L.  I>.    Prepared  verdi- 

eris. 

Prepared  like  other  substances  not  soluble  in  wa- 


f       6.  OxTMEL  ^Ri/GiNis,  L.     Osymcl  of  verdigris. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  onfe  oimce  flf  prepared  verdi- 
gris in  seven  ounce*  of  vinegar,  strBining  through  linen, 
and  boiling  with  14  ounces  of  clarified  boney  to  a  piw- 
per  consiitenec. 

Sometimes  used  as  a  detergent  ^rgle  hi  venereal  ul- 
cerations of  the  mouth  and  tonsils,  hut  with  mocb  pre- 
caution. More  generally  employed,  mixed  with  some 
stimulant  ointmcDt,  u  an  extnval  Btinnlaot  and  eMh»- 
Mtic. 


Oficinsl  ' 

Prepared  by  mixing  15  parts  of  resinous  ointment.  Medicuies. 
lad  one  part  <u  sobacetite  of  copper.  ^^g 


rf.   LiaUOR   CUFRI   AHMONIATI,  D.      AQUA   CU-ofi_      ._ 

PRI  AMMONIATI,  L.     AQUA  SAPPHARINA.  tite  of  cup- 
Water  of  ammoniated  copper.     Sofp^'re  water,  ^'■ 

979 

■    Prepared  by  the  Dublin  college,   by  mixing  four  •*»*"'!" 
grains  of  prepared  verdigris,  and  two  scruples  ••'^'■l^'^^JI^ 
ammoniac,  with  eight  ounces  of  fresh  made  lime  wa- 
ter, digesting  for  24  hours,  and  pouring  off  the  clear 

Used  as  a  stimulant  and  detergent  lotion. 

28a.  Sulphas  Copri,  E.  CUPRUM  VITEIO. 
LATUM,  D,  VITRIOLUM  C(EHULEUM.  Sul- 
phate of  copper.  FitriotaUd  copper.  Blue  or  Soman 
vilriai.     Blue  stone.     See  Cbeuistht,  N"  1973. 

SoOKtimei  given  internally  M  an  emetic,  in  the  dow 
of  from  two  to  five  grains,  and  as  a  tonic,  a  grain  or 
two,  several  times  a-day;  but  its  internal  use  is  danger* 
DOS,     More  ^quently  employed  as  an  escbarotic 


Solpbati 


Ofieinal  Prrpamtwnf,  _._ 

a.  S0X.DTIO  SULPHATIS  GUFRI  COMPOSITA,  £.      A'Compooad 

QUA  STYPTICA.     Compound  solution  of  sulphata '"1"^ -^ 
of  copper.     Styptte  water.  ^,^ 

Prepared  by  bailing  three  osncee  of  sulphate  of  cop< 
per,  and  tbe  same  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  in  two  poonda 
of  water,  till  tbey  are  dissolved ;  then  adding  one  onnce 
and  a  half  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquor  prevt- 
ously  filtered. 

Employed  chiefly  as  a  styptic  for  sto^ng  Bnper&cial 
hRmorrhagec,  or  bleedings  at  the  nose. 

h,  Ammoniarxtuh  Cupri,  E.     CUPRUM  AM- 
MONIATUM,  D.     Ammoniaret  of  copper,     Amn»-" 
mated  copper^ 

Prepared  by -tbe  Edlnhnr^  college,  by  rubbing  tw« 
parts  of  the  purest  sulphate  of  copper  with  throe  parts 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  carefully  together,  in  a  glass 
mortar,  till  the  effervescence  has  entirely  ceased,  and 
they  unite  into  a  violet-coloured  mass,  which  is  to  be 
wrapt  up  in  blotting  paper,  and  dried,  Erst  .upon  k 
chalk  stone,  and  afterwards  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  put 
into  a  phial  that  is  to  be  closely  stopped. 

Employed  as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic,  chiefly  in   ■ 
cases  of  epilepsy.     Dose  aboot  half  a  ^rsin  or  a  grain, 
gradually  increased  to  bur  or  five  grams,  three  or'tbui 
times  a-day. 

C.  PllVLM  MnuOHIARXTI  CCPRI,  E,    KDs  of  am-Pi 
moniaret  of  copper.  "" 

Composed  of  16  grains  of  ammoniaret  of  copper  in 
fine  powder,  and  four  scroples  of  crumb  of  bread,  beat- 
en into  a  mass  with  a  sumcicnt  qaantity  of  water  or 
catimDflte  of  ammoala,  and  immediately  Prided  into  3a 
equal  pills. 

One  or  two  of  Uiese  pills  is  a  modeiate  dose. 

For  an  wootmt  of  tbe  iU  efevtt  aiiiing  bem  com 
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Hcdkinu.  "f  I*^  »nd  Coppcf,  and  Duncwi'.  DwpeDutoiy. 


Part  IV, 

HiitKTtf 


389.  Akgeittdm,  E. 

HISTKY,  p. '68 1. 


L.  D.      Silver.     8m   Che-      f^aHe  air. 


igl-GAsHyDROGXREUM,  Hjdrogen  gas.  Tnfim 
See  Cheuistrt,  N'373,  etteq. 


OJknuU  Preparatwn. 

J  a.  NiTRAS  Abcxnti,  E.  AKGENTUM  NI- 
TBATUM,   L.   D.      CAUSTICUM    LUNABE. 

-  Nitnte  of  wlver.     Nitraud  tilver,     twtar  camtic. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  phial,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
■  four  cnmccs  of  the  pnrest  silver  flattened  into  plates,  and 
cut  into  ^ecee,  in  eigiit  ounces  of  diluted  nitrous  acid, 
mixed  with  four  oaoces  of  dinitled  water,  and  evapo- 
nting  to  a  dry  nuM,  which  is  to  be  pnt  into  a  Ibt^ 

-  crndUe*  and  placed  on  a  gentle  fire,  bcreaied  giadu- 
allf  till  the  -  mass  flows  like  oil;  then  pooring  it  into 
Iron  pipes  preTionsI^  heated  and  anointed  with  tallow, 
and  wb«B  cool,  pnttiag  it  into  a  glass  vcMel  to  be  well 


£aipl<m4  duefly  as  an  escharotie,  to  destioy  the 
callous  edges  of  ulcen,  warts,  and  other  excicacencea } 
but  lately   much  ncoaiiaended,    and  eaplojcd   with 
^  nme  socceaa,  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  epilepsy.    It  should 

be  begun  in  very  spmU  doses,  about  one-eigfatb  or  one- 
'  Amrth  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  u-  nmle 
into  a  pill  with  crumbs  el  bread,  gradually  incrrasiDg 
the  dose  to  a  grain  or  more,  twice  or  three  tunes  a-day. 

Chap.  IV.  Gasams  Suittaacet. 

■  Or^aau       290.  Gai    OxTGUniH.      Ozygenona    gas.     t^iuJ 
%—,  aw-. 

On  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  gM,  see  Chzmn 
.     -nKY,  N'*34i. 

Wbea  air,  with  an  increased  pnportioo  of  exyMO, 
IS  rei^red,  it  sets  as  a  powerful  stinolus,  increasing 
the  circulation  and  animal  beat,  raising  thes|urits,  anS 
producing  a  tenporary  increase  of  vigour  and  activity, 
Mlowed,  however,  in  a  short  time,  by  coiresponding 
laagnor  and  waaiinesa.  From  iu  stimulant  efi»Ms,  the 
nepiiatien  of  s^emygenated  air  has  been  mnoh  re- 
commended ia  vaneoB  cases  of  debility,  as  chlorosm, 
epilep^,  astbmatie  and  dn^sieal  aleotions ;  bat  it 
seams  now  falling  into  dtsase,  from  a  convicUoa  that 
ptaetitioaen  were  too  sangwae  in  theii  ezpectatioos. 

See  All/on  £tm  tar  £*  Proprieiei  Mtdieiitale* 


POM/gtne,  8vo.  Ward  Dmert.  /nowr.  de  A 
Pnetamaiea,  £dio.  1800.  Hodge's  DUitrt.  ImaMg. 
de  Oxygmio,  Edia.  1801  ■,  and  the  Fnctical  Sy- 
nopsis. 

291.  Gai  Az<ni  oiiouM.  OXIDUM  NITSO- 
SUM.  Gaseous  oxide  of  aiAte.  Nt^riiM  QxiiU.  See 
Chuiistht,  p.  4j)^,494.  where  the  nature  and  effects 
of  this  gas  are  Aits  Aid  at  sufficient  iengd. 

As  the  RSpiration  of  this  gas  is  not  followed  by  the 
depression  and  debility  conseqneat  on  the  spp]ioal«M  of 
most  other  stimuli,  it  promises  fair  to  become  a  awful 
remedy  in  seme  cases  of  debility  and  atony  of  the  rital 
fomn  ^  hat  it  is  aot  yet  nmch  employed  except  by 
3 


Hydrogen  gas  diluted  with  about  lea  times  its  qnan- ^)''"«*" 
tity  of  atmospheric  air,  has  been  recommended  in  asth-  ^^ 
made  compiaiaU;   but  its  snocoss  has  not  a^aalled  the 
expectatioos  of  plTsicians. 

293.  Gas  HiDtoGEKUM  c&rBoitatdh.    Cariw- c^Ji-i 
nated  hydrogea  gas.     See  Chemistrt,  N"  412.  kjdnpa 

This  gas,  wbich  is  so  deleterious  when  respired  in 
ite  pure  sUte,  has  been  strongly  leconmeDdcd  when 
diluted  with  about  ao  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  as  a  re- 
medy in  phthisis,  in  some  eases  of  which  it  has  evi- 
dently been  of  service,  relieving  the  symptoms,  and  at 
least  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  doald, 
however,  be  emplc^ed  with  great  caution,  and  at  first 
largely  dilated. 

294.  Gab  acidum   carbokicuh.     Carbonic    acidCsAseie 
gas.     Fixed  air.     See  Chemuiry,  N"  595.  acidpa 

Besides  the  sohition  of  this  gas  in  walet  (sec  N^ 
875.),  used  iotenially  as  a  tonic  and  refiigeraot,  the 
gas  itself,  as  evolved  irom  fermenting  sabstaaces,  is  ■ 
good  stimnlant  or  aotiseptic  applicatioii  to  fool  nicer* 
and  cancerous  wk«s.  The  modification  of  this  snb- 
stance  which  ia  contained  in  yeast  or  barm,  has  been 
mncb  employed  of  late  in  typhns,  but  we  believe  whh 
no  material  benefit. 

395.  Calokicom.     Cal«ri«.    HeaL     See  CsElM-CahS^. 
VTRT,  Ch^  iii. 


be  in  vmn  for  oa  here  to  attempt  any  a 
e  e&cts  of  beat  on  Ibe  bmBan  body,  m 


Tt  would  be  li 
Govnt  of  the  e&cts  of  beat  on  the  bmBan  body,'  and 
these  have  been  amply  detailed,  both  by  chemical  and 
physiological  writers.  It  acts  as  a  powerfiil  stimnlos, 
aad  as  such  is  ofkcii  employed,  e^ieeully  in  the  form  of 
warm  aad  vapour  balfas,in  varieoaoases  of  debility  and 
atony  of  the  system.  The  effect  and  uses  of  the  warm 
and  vapour  baths  have  been  already  mentioned  under 
Wateb,  as  have  the  eSecU  and  oses  of  the  cold  bath. 

296.  LoHXN.     LigfaL     See  Chemistrt,  Ch^  iL  Xw£* 

Besides  its  eflbot  on  the  eye,  in  prodocing  vision,  light 
evidently  acts  as  a  ^Dcial  awl  powerful  stimnlns,  rain- 
ing the  spirits,  and  increasiug  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  the  body.     See  Rush's  Lectures  on  Animal  Life. 

297.  Electricitas.     Electricity. 

Common  electrici^  acts  Sis  a  powerful  stimulns.  on 
the  system,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  ef  concentre 
tun  to  wUsh  it  is  an^d.  Wbea  applied  under  the 
form  of  a  streast,  or  centipiied  discbarge  of  elcotisc 
flqid,  its  efiiects  are  the  most,  gen^e ;  but  in  gUM- 
ral,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  sparks,  it  is  iwMe 
active,  but  ila  ebcts  si*  mere  confined  ;  and  wkm  ap- 
plied by  i«ay  of  a  shook,  it  acts  very  powerfully,  pror 
dneiDg  aa  sgiiatiMl  of  the  muscles  of  tb*  part  thraaA 
vbish  the  shock  is  dischawd )  sad  if  the  shock  t^ 
vident,  the  whole  body  partakes  of  the  agitatioiL,  ^ 
lectricity 

DigtzadbyGoOgle 
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HiitorT  of  iMtricity  hu  been  found  of  service,  chiefly  in  cases  «f 
Simple  uu!  paralTBiB,  and  of  uterine  obstruction  dependent  on  deU* 

yiaiiDet.  p^  ^j^  ^^^  ^f  applying  electricity  to  tha  body, 
under  its  various  states,  ne  mnit  refer  to  Cavatlo's  Me- 
dical  Electricity,  and  Cuthberlson's  Fnctical  Electri- 
city and  GslvaDism. 

_    99* 

-Calmium.      2^.  Galvanismus.     Galnnism. 

^lii  modification  of  electricity  is  fovod  to  have  pro- 
duced still  gnaureSocts  on  the  bunuta  body,  when  ap- 
plied under  putietdar  canumstaDtes,  into  irhich  we 
have  not  now  room  to  enter.  Much  has  of  l&te  becD 
initteo  00  the  ^caoy  ef  thU.  powerful  agent  in  tbs 
cnifl  of  virion  dIsemsUt  but  like  moet  othn  new  reme-. 
dies,  its  powers  bqve  been  greatly  overrated.  It  ap- 
peals to  have  been  .most  snce«sstid  im  cases  of  local 
uaralysis,  or  nervous, atOny.  'lu  puticular,  it  has 
10  several  instaRces  relieved  deafness,  especially  that 
species  whiob  senna  to  ariK.iron  torpor  of  the  auditory 
■  nerve. 

For  the  «fiMti  of  galvaniam  «a  th«  body,  and  its  ap- 
plication in  medicine,  see  Wilkinson's  Elements  of 
Galvanism,  vol.  ii.  p.  441.;  Cutbbortson^s  Elearicity 
and  Galvanism ;  th*  EdiiAvrgh  Usdical  and  Surgical 
Joontal,  Sec. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Tfu  foUoroing  9as  tm'tted  ameiig  the pnpatatmu^ 

ofiroft. 

g.  Carbovas  Fsrri  ruECiriTATus,  E.    Vrmji-pg^^, 
taied  carbonate  of  inn.  cd  cmIm- 

Prepand  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphate  oP""* 
iron  hj  a  solution  of  cubtoiate  of  soda }  mshing  and 
drying  the  precipitate. 

BinulftrinitsTirtnesto^fii.  Dose fivs  to  39  grains. 


The  4>ace  allotted  to  this  article  trag^o  small,  auA 
the  lime  for  prtparing  it  so  short,  that  it  is,  of  neces- 
sity, much  lees  tull'aod  complete  than  it  might  other- 
viise  have  bera.  As  it  was  impossible,  under  such  oir- 
cumstanCM,  to  produce  any  thing  like  an  original  and 
complete  treatise,  the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to 
render  as  nsafiil  as  possible  the  selection  that  he  found 
it  necessarj  to  make,  and  to  supply  the  unavoidable  de- 
ficienoiee  by  a  reference  to  the  most  respectable  woriis 
on  the  sul^ect. 


INDEX. 

Acetate  otpat^h, 

N»3i. 

Aka, 

N-476 

Aquafortis, 

W847 

of  mercury. 

9.6 

Allien  offidulii. 

67" 

Arbutm  nva  orsi. 

56J 

Jciti,  acetous,  impure. 

305 

Akbn, 

S«i 

7»3- 

distilled. 

306 

Amh„. 

8i8 

Arnica  mmtaoa, 

.  v,% 

strong, 
camphonted, 

307 

Anwumia  fnfuei, 

538 

Arsenic,  white, 

309 

324 

707 

acetic. 

307 

Ammamartt  of  cop]MF, 

982 

maritiroa, 

709 

benzoic, 

f4 

A»wmum,  zinpber. 

33« 

SBDtonica, 

710 

succinic. 

wnlamoinainf 

340 

vulgaris, 

V 

sulphuric. 

83s 

repeus. 

ib. 

JrftV-AoAe, 

708 

aromatic. 

S3' 

zedouia, 

339 

7»J 

vitriolic. 

s« 

Amygdabu  communis. 

JS? 

Ataralmtxa, 

37« 

'        nitrous. 

m 

Arm/ris  elemitera, 

JOJ 

ib. 

nitric. 

848 

S06 

AMbUJa, 

440 

muriatic, 

853 

faniculum, 

4j6 

58 

marine, 

Lb. 

459 

Attragalut  tiagkcaatha, 

683 

888 

450 

Aitruigettti, 

J  70 

6:8 

AnguitHra, 

33 1 

399 

Muculus  hippocaslanum. 

504 

AnIacM. 

191 

A,^ 

•8? 

Affiinoa  of  warm  frater, 

8., 

'Ii 

B. 

cold  water, 

a,; 

AMhtmis  nobiKa, 

Safci, 

«56 

Akokal^  common. 

»94 

pTrcthrum, 

7" 

ofGilead, 

507 

pure, 

293 

Atlinm,,  • 

889 

Biilnm  of  P.™, 

S3« 

237 

vitriSid, 

892 

ofToln, 

& 

aromatic, 

M3 

UTtuizCl), 

899 

of  Copaiva, 

57' 

fetid. 

246 

aUmi, 

902 

ofCa^ 

743 

Aik^i,  volatile,  mild. 

238 

ib. 

JJorierry, 

472 

vegetable,  fixed. 

3" 

^79 

Banlh, 

840 

mineral,  fixed, 

840 

Apwm  petroaclinum, 

46? 

Bori,  PeruvLo  or  Jesoif,, 

401 

AUlam  sativum. 

473 

Apple,  bitter. 

762 

3Mili,"«, 

8(1 

cepa. 

475 

Apples,  esculent,  list  o^ 

90 
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Balh,  wun.,                              N"  816 

Cerutic,                                           N"  u6 

i>rcMtwnofe1aLarb, 

N',j. 

%oW, 

ib. 

CA«/», 

?s 

of  mexereon. 

5^ 

»»■ 

526 

compound,  of  guaiacnm,      5j( 

Jiof-wu, 

^Ji 

CAffmw/, 

,  ;fi 

forcljrato^. 

.       'I' 

J»p«»oii»  or  b«DJamin, 

52 

Brrierii  vnlrarifl, 
AffTM,  escnknt,  list  of,     - 

'11 

CAcwM*.  hflwe. 

J04 

ofsenekn. 

^ 

Ckironfa  cenUnreum, 

39s 

of  cabbage-tree  bark, 

«) 

Bistort,  grt»t, 

510 

Ciiuhona  officinalis, 

401 

T* 

iIl'<<»^fUW(, 

i 

c«il«a. 

406 

I') 

&™r, 

5" 

ofsaiMpuilU, 

71" 

Sram, 

Cufav  creticDs, 

«aj 

coinpouad,    77. 

flrjraraiJb., 

764 

Cifnr«  ■DTtiotium, 

69i 

of  white  bellebore. 

n 

«j 

nKdioi, 

^ 

57! 

4" 

Cfciw  julyflower, 

572 

•« 

£tdfMvmilk,  nature  of, 

81 

Clbw», 

579 

Diet,  wntera  on 

16 

Ok/uwiJ, 

*75 

of  lb*  alck.  resBukn  on. 

If 

C. 

66^ 

«B 

C<iib^,.tTa  b«ik. 

<i88 

unwimciti. 

66i 

D&Hlah.., 

Ca/amifit, 

940 

Cokhktm  aotniomle. 

500 

i 

^ 

CU««it(A, 

762 

fl.toio.pori.». 

CJmd, 

Colt.  f«ot. 

717 

1 

OMc, 

991 

CMmJoroot. 

333 

Z)n«o.'.  blood. 

Chlx^  tam^.MU, 

910 

ComUmmU,  Mtm  of. 

103 

£>WMNS>a  New  Diaponantorj, 

a^^r. 

520 

ill 

CWUialba. 

578 

opiate. 

E. 

CMkmi,,, 

267 

japonie, 

<I9 

|or<i,jap«.. 

7« 

Capncttm  aunnam, 

392 
238 

Confection*,  general  remarka  on, 

224 

7<" 

CorfaMofe  of  ammonia. 

Conium  maculatum. 

434 

EUer, 

A 

of,.6»l.. 

3 '3 

Conterve  oriqulll. 

»2J 

ElrOrieilf, 

»J 

ofaoda. 

84. 

494 

»J 

Impnre, 

840 

nood  sorrel, 

375 

3*4 

of  baryta. 

861 

ofBloea, 

592 

nronuuc. 

511 

otlime. 

868 

ofrosw, 

599 

ofcanain. 

5<l 

prepaid]. 

^l 

of  hips 

<io4 

ot«.n». 

gl 

ofmagneala. 

of  orange  peel. 

«95 

opinte. 
ofcntccliij. 

of  zinc,  impure, 

940 

of  aea  wormwood. 

710 

61) 

prepared. 

94' 

of  arum, 

72« 

Ekml, 

J°! 

oflro^ 

96. 

Osff/rayertw, 

121 

£&ib.rk. 

49> 

99S 

Ebitriatim, 

900 

Cardamiiu  pntensia. 

664 

jal«P«, 

38s 

EmrHc, 

:« 

Cardamom  Mads,  lesser. 

340 

Cooktru,  general  remarks  on, 

|»»tti,l. 

CarOJWHower.blne, 

407 

i 

S* 

Cortimeanil, 

4J3 

Ct^per^  vitriolated, 

of^lmnfoetid.. 

«> 

Caie«*, 

I« 

Coriandrtan  sativum, 

til 

camphomlod. 

S" 

Cussnbark, 

Cauihoge,  or  cowitsli^ 

idm^id. 

ih 

Sstnln, 

54 1 

Crtues,  water. 

«8 

arJric, 

79" 

senna. 

J43 

Cnxui  tativua. 

ni 

Errha„, 

■J« 

Ouur, 

iM7 

of  antimony. 

hrngm  manUmun, 

4i> 

Cau,Jam, 

331 

757 

IrrWoto, 

^ 

^^     otenmmin. 

43< 

CubtbM, 

352 

Ethrr,  suljinHc 

mnstard. 

667 

Cucumber,  wild. 

7& 

with  .Icobol, 

tn 

886 

7«> 

.   .  ..                            amoialic,3^ 

786 

CuSeh's  materia  medica. 

5 

titriolk, 

>9> 

r<>ln<if»  benedlcu, 

72J 

arrangement, 

■3> 

«» 

SSl'^ToianK 

39J 

Cuptinum  cyminum, 

437 

5«i 

408 

Curcuma  longa. 

lU 

Eugtma  caryophylUtss. 

i? 

Crrokoripermaccti, 

'63 

Curd,  atom, 

E^tarrM., 

vbiU  m  timple. 

lb. 

Cynara  Kolymul, 

70« 

ExInKt  of  valerian,  reaioooa 

^ 

of  caoUiuidM, 

26, 

D. 

:[ia  . 

WWOOB, 

211 

DapAnc  mezerenm. 

508 

w 

■Mpt 

'35 

atgenllu,. 

4*9 

of  impure  carbonale  of  zinc, 

94a 

389 

of  aloe.. 

484 

•fcAlamiiM, 

ib. 

i^MWliM  of  barley, 

37' 

of  .««,., 

5« 

epolotic  brown,  or  TiimCT-'s, 

ib. 

compound. 

37» 

of  logwood. 

SP 

compouDdtifuyuW  litharge,  956 

ofciochoaa, 

402 

ofmo. 

r^' 
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Eairaet »(  Oflnin, 

N»6i« 

ZeopartCt  bitfe. 

N»7.4 

ofbn>onH 

1S81 

KMsrir,  .hits. 

782 

Irltuer,  wild. 

m 

of  liquorice. 

(S87 

63' 

Ltvigatiot,, 

of  chamomUe, 

7K> 

Hrlkknu  toiJus, 

<33 

Leteia'i  materia  Medics, 

6 

(.foak  l»rk. 

73J 

HB»fai, 

434 

i.y,  ■nild. 

l\t 

orcMcmtills, 

759 

flii.i«i.<. 

% 

caaslic. 

compmuid.  ofcolocTiith, 

7«3 
778 

mnula  neilicinlis, 

U:;l«>  islaodicus, 

199 

ofeivine, 

/fc«,. 

>7« 

i*»<. 

Ul 

SxtrOcUmai  rerins,  general  rrniMta 

i<«,«6 

278 

Lim,, 

of.,«ai. 

,96 

witb  putc  kali. 

3-8 

F. 

.riw, 

598 

931 

Sentui,  tweet, 

4i8 

»«?, 

7S8 

XMMscnt  of  amouMua, 

241 

JVraroot, 

798 

652 

volatile,                          242,  244 

Fi/ingi  of  ir<Mi,  piri6ed. 

959 

H»-»r«*ill, 

66t 

simple, 

3» 

jyft^«».. 

202 

JI«iw/i»  kpi.l.u, 

768 

camrbonted. 

1'^ 

.Fi«A  coiuideicd  in  general, 

7« 

fcr---^^- 

241 

soap. 

Fhtectt,  eMuknt,  lUt  of. 

1; 

IS 

aaodraa, 

of  lime  srater, 

11; 

II? 

.  hedge, 

345 

469 

ofiulphnr. 

I, 

cathaiticom. 

47' 

■      ofxiDc. 

93 » 

/oiy. 

385 

Xajaor  of  miU  volatik  alkali. 

33i> 

»7 

Itteitaatia,  catalogue  of. 

'37 

acetated  TolaUle  alkali, 

140 

proper  quantity  of. 

31 

iijf^Mnutofciucbona, 

402 

volatile,  of  bansboru. 

^54 

thould  be  Mimcieiit  toooansb  tbe 

compound,  of  gentian, 

42< 

Titriolic,  ctbsnal, 

4& 

body, 

32 

of  rhubarb. 

53» 

oily,  etbereal. 

3o» 

nauneroftakmg, 

*3 

of  Knna,  simple, 

544 

Ho«m«,'s  aaodyoe, 

ib. 

derived  from  quadmped*. 

24 

tarlariud. 

545 

etbeieal  nitious. 

?l? 

bird.. 

67 

54« 

reptile.. 

68 

of  roMS, 

59« 

i^W,' 

9S* 

69 

of  foxglave. 

658 

LillkmlHplk,, 

19* 

£,he.,    ' 

70 

of  catechu, 

787 

Imrum^l,  Icdaid, 

799 

inoects, 

77 

Inverlentia,  cstalogoe  of, 

140 

ZskU.  sypbiliUcs, 

407 

vonn». 

78 

Ipeeaevan, 

408 

ioj.»orf. 

55* 

vegeUble,  coniidered  gesetaHy,     82 

Irit  florentina, 

360 

£jr((o  vesicatoria. 

367 

Foj-ghvc, 

6j% 

paendacorus, 

3«t 

H. 

74' 

Inn,  vitiiaUted, 

9«4 

MtMr, 

174 

Frwimu  emas. 

794 

Urtarized, 

9« 

Mop^. 

879 

FungMtet,  cMnlent,  lut  of, 

94 

JitgtaM  regia. 

737 

Titridated, 

877 

39' 

calcioed. 

l;i 

G. 

c,40o 

wbile, 

446 

ofbemlMk, 

435 

553 

GaUnaU, 

736 

ef  aconite. 

'■9 

99 

Gdvamtm, 

?it 

lemon. 

«99 

J/™,.,        ' 

794 

Gamboge, 

of  wild  lettuce. 

704 

67i 

Garlk, 

Jll 

of  wild  cuGiiDiber, 

761 

Marrttiium  vulgaic, 

65a 

""■w^r 

Juniptnu  communi*. 

772 

Jfoilirf, 

767 

988 

lycia. 

775 

Materia  medica,  definitioa  of. 

I 

989 

Babina, 

776 

writonon. 

4 

orbonLc  icid. 

990 

K. 

late  foreigii  writeia 

600 

Id 

8 

13 

00, 

■4 

G<o^«o  iiiOTnii, 

Kemui  miDent 
KirUt  uMo., 

Meaturei  and  weigbfs, 

206 

aiunT. 

M-lim  officinalis, 

656 

C^iSv.  cou&ui^n  of  Mnmy, 

L. 
Laclvra  rinsa, 

703 

Mentha  riridU, 

.11 

G<»y»«ii  Dobili., 

288 

Z«faii>«i, 

625 

64^ 

GraiM  ud  M«as,  esculent,  list  of. 

92 

Imda^m,  liquid. 

l!20 

994 

■99 

5" 

purified. 

9'>5 

345 

cassis. 

5.8 

acetated. 

iol 

555 

camphora, 

520 

munated,  corrosive. 

907 

324 

uobllls, 

52« 

mLd, 

909 

t»g«»«l,, 

<i83 

sassafras, 

527 

cJcined, 

9^5 

.rabic, 

789 

in.*.,, 

a8j 

nitrated,  red, 

916 

H. 

9t 

918 

Hamatoryioa  campcscbiMiMi, 

55- 

i™™i 

096 

.itbsolptu,. 

919 
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"453 

0»i*  of  lend,  .lit.. 

N»946 

Mimosa  cttccho. 

786 

of  fennel. 

65 

red, 

Pi' 

nilotica, 

78, 

of  aniseed. 

'% 

seini«itrifi«3, 

053 

Mixture,  musk, 

2J2 

of  sassafras, 

of  iron,  black,  puriiicd. 

?6o 

53^ 

of  rue. 

560 

red, 

chalk, 

872 

of  pimento, 

381 

of  azote,  gaseous. 

i,i 

2>8 

of  mint, 

637 

Oxyncl,  simple.'' 

Momordka  elateriura, 

7& 

of  peppermint. 

640 

of^quill. 

493 

Monro's  medical  cbemiDtry, 

9 

of  pennyroyal, 

643 

ofcolchicum. 

JOl 

Moichtu  moschiferus, 

850 

of  lavender. 

647 

of  verdigris. 

977 

Mucilage  of  stwch, 

368 

of  origaaotn. 

6j4 

of  quince  seuds. 

594 

of  cajeput. 

7e»j 

P. 

of  gum  tragacaiitli, 

684 

of  turpentine. 

746 

Papaver  rhoeas. 

610 

of  gum  arable, 

790 

purified, 

747 

116 

Mucilages,  general  remftrks  on,. 

J27 

of  juniper. 

773 

Parsley, 

461 

235 

ofsaviDc. 

777 

4S5 

and  iron, 

97' 

OtnlmenI  of  spermaceti. 

k6i 

Pearl-ashes, 

3"2 

of  barvta. 

S63 

cantharides. 

272 

Pemra  sarcocoUa, 

373 

.f...in,™j. 

^6 

powder, 

274 

Pepper,  black. 

351 

of  mercury. 

%l 

infusion. 

•  273 

3J3 

mild,  9>ib]Imed, 

simple, 

3" 

C;;^;nne 

397 

precipitated. 

goo 

wax, 

322 

Jamaica, 

(80 

elder, 

467 

Percivat^s  propositions  on  the  action 

(Mr)  elenenU  of  nwUria 

ofelemi, 

J06 

of  medicines. 

123—135 

medlca. 

11 

tar, 

749 

Pefroleam, 

833 

observatioM  on  the  actim 

752 

BulfJiurated. 

s4 

of  mediciDesv 

12 

of  white  hellebore. 

1% 

1 

amuigement. 

13 

ofBulphur, 

PAospAate  of  lime. 

353 

Mutk, 

250 

of  nitrous  acid. 

849 

of  soda. 

843 

Muttard,  ntuU. 

66s 

oxygenated, 

ib. 

Phosphorus, 

234 

comnwD, 

666 

of  white  calx  of  mercury,  911 

Physeter  macrocepbalos, 

2B1 

^^i»,pen.!fer»m, 
Mt/rtut  pimento, 

727 

of  cinereous  oxide  of  met 

P^,  general  remarks  on, 

321 

536 

cory. 

9"3 

campouod,  of  assafoetida. 

444 

327 

of  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

9"  7 

449 

j8o 

mercurial. 

922 

aloctic. 

f. 

of  nitrated  morctuy, 

928 

of  aloea  and  aswfoetida. 

N. 

mUder,  929 

colocynth. 

48. 

Nkotiana  tabncnm. 

393 

of  oxide  of  zinc. 

932 

myrrh, 

483 

Nighuhade,  deadly, 

of  impure  oxide  of  xinc. 

939 

Rufns's, 

ii. 

Nitrate  of  potash. 

tnUy, 

lb. 

«iuiil. 

497 

of  silver. 

S44 

of  white  oxide  of  lead. 

948 

opiate. 

613 

Nitre, 

white, 

ib. 

943 

Nuts,  esculent,  list  of. 

93 

of  acetito  of  lead, 

950 

Plummer's. 

ib. 

Nutrientia,  catalogue  of. 

.36 

of  iubacetite  of  copper, 

978 

mereurial, 

oil 

Nutmeg, 

727 

Omanum, 

77J 

i>> 

Nux  Tomics, 

396 

Opium, 

612 

Pimento, 

j!o 

0. 

OpsdeUoc, 

8J7 

Pimpinella  auisam, 

i6. 

Oak  bark, 

734 

Opoponax, 

4J5 

Piak,  Carolina, 

37« 

Oily  IMC  of,  u  ft  CMiduiieat, 

108 

Orange,  Seville, 

691 

Pimu  abies, 

73« 

uno.onl.ted, 

2,2 

653 

bateamea. 

743 

ofhartahom. 

1% 

oiajarana. 

633 

larix. 

;» 

•oioiol,  or  Dippd'., 

Qrriitool 

,  florentine. 

,360 

sj-lvestris, 

of.ine, 

300 

QniA>  ace 

tosclla. 

374 

P,per  ntgmm. 

35' 

oli.e, 

344 

Oxidation, 

217 

cubeba. 

35a 

liolaoed. 

470 

Qmde  of  arsenic. 

838 

Imigttm, 

'M 

324 

of  aDtunoDj  with  aytpliar, 

89. 

Pitlacia  terebinthus. 

jM 

vitr»fi«d,  892 

lemiKUs, 

7«I 

•to-eo, 

728 

with  wax, 

.  89. 

279 

oMtor, 

756 

with  phosphate  of 

coQipound 

.       »)■ 

•ulpbnnted, 

823 

lime, 

8i* 

simple. 

i'i 

ofomW, 

830 

of  mercury,  cinereous, 

9"  2 

gum..     . 

326 

ofpetroleno. 

834 

red, 

9.6 

Gommm, 

43» 

ofYilriol, 

83f 

of  zinc, 

93» 

of  aMafcetid^ 

44! 

wlfttilo,  ofrMemMy, 

347 

impore, 

937 

componnd  Manum, 

& 

^ 
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Pituter,   compound,  of   Burgundy. 

N»jlSa 

Soiiliu  laisaparilla.                         N"  769 

pitch,                                           U 

•74° 

QiwrcuJ  cerris, 

736 

Stiaiercot,  Vuginian, 

7"3 

of  frukiDccDse,  742 

q,tMksilver, 

904 

&0,, 

Castile, 

Sj6 

rcNDoua, 

m. 

with  cballc. 

914 

5Usnjiffl  dulcamara. 

398 

Kwp, 

q^im,  .Md., 

593 

sumi 

iR  of  Tolatile  alkali,  caustic. 

=36 

niercarid. 

925 

B. 

of  mildest  vegeUble  alk^. 

339 

cury, 

"926 

A;^-^^emR«, 

6., 
167 

of  muriate  of  baryta, 
of  lime, 

m 

litbaiwe  Willi  mercury, 

927 

Bemcditi,  actioD  of,  cooBideni),  i : 

!2— H6 

of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

93+* 

ofsemivitriRedoxi^eo&U'aJ 

i.  957 

Jtevertcnlia,  catalogue  of. 

'41 

of  acetite  of  zinc, 

936 

commoD  or  diacolum. 

ih. 

Jthamnus  catfaarticus, 

411 

of  red  oxiile  of  iron. 

9J0 

RM„rb, 

5'9 

per. 

981 

Btrengtiiening, 

ib. 

WudodMlrM  cbrjsantbom, 

564 

Sorientia,  catalogue  of. 

'39 

Flmlfrs, 

:ii 

Rhm  toxicodendron, 

468 

SatithcmuiMd, 

707 

Poiton  oak, 

Ricinvt  commnniB, 

755 

Spcrl. 

'um  scopariura, 

68^ 

Polj/gala  senega. 

676 

floofa,  escnient,  catalogue  of. 

83 

Spcrmaeeti, 

261 

510 

J!o»  gallic.. 

595 

Spices,  uses  of, 

■^l 

P^podiu^  BlU  n^. 

„8 

ceotifolia, 

ia  mariianilica. 

Por.iegronalc, 

584 

caiiina. 

6^ 

^rit 

,  ardent,  uses  of, 

102 

Poppy,  red, 

610 

346 

of  sal  ammoniac,  strong. 

=3* 

white,. 
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